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Nationn in many respects rcsein- AVlicrc ^vill he fiutUuch an aristocracy 
hie ]irivate itulividiiuls, and in none as that which the great landed pro* 
more fh.in tliis, — that those whicli ap- prielovs of ( ircut Hritain present to his 
parnitly have most cause to be con- view ? Where will he look for such a 
of ten t'xhibit tin* strongest syrnp- profusion of maguifict*!!! seats, or such 
tnm.^ of unciihim ss atid tlissaiisfaction. a number of innniticent proprietors ? 
'i’he poor man who can earn enough Where will he behold such a descrip- 
for his ilecent ‘?vtp])ort, jogs on tjuielly tion of‘ tenantry a.**' that whicli flourish- 
tbrough the \ ale t»f huitihh* life, while es muier the auspiccvS of that noble 
th^'Y v\ho si'i'in to want nothing are aiul high-miiuled aristocracy ? Where 
lVet|iieutl\ the prey of l e.stlessness tiiid el.so is he to seek for a land which will 
discontent. 1 (juestion whether the slieiv him among her Esquires men 
at any period, has been aide who almost look down upon Royal 
to f'ijvni‘di sueli a livirig ])ictiire as honours, .arid wliose pride is, not to ac- 
(ireat llntain now exhibits, of public cept titles, but to decline them ? Where 
and ]>nvate prosperity, of high culti- will lie titid such a House of Peers, 
vation. of exii ndi'd coniinerce, of opu- such an as^'cmhly of Representatives, 
lent itdiahir.ints, of national renown, as are pnsented to his view in both 
of general know’led<j:e, and of indivi- Houses of the hn}>erial Parliament of 
dual li.ippiness. Sure 1 am, that it threat Rri tain Where can ht* hope to 
w'ould he vain to think <d* tinding a behold such wealth, spirit, intclli- 
parallel to it in any era of her own his- goiice, generosity, and enterprize, as 
tory, previous, at least, to the hist forty arc centred in that vast and rtspcct- 
or fifty years. How much m(»re in- able body cotnpo.sing the mercantile 
diligent soever nature may have been interest of (ireat Rritaiu ? — V'olmnes, 
to Other countries, in excellence of cli- not pages, are required, for giving even 
mate, feitility of soil, or felicity of si- a very brief detail of the stweral items 
tuatiun, — or whatever, advantages their which make up the .sum-total of Bri- 
inhabitaiits may have derived from the ti.sh industry, British junver, and Bri- 
culture of some peculiar arts,— ‘Where tish prosperity. Years, not days, would 
is the candid and intelligent stranger, suffice to make a person acquainted 
who, returning to his own country af- with the immense extent and variety 
ter an intimate acquaintance with Eng- of her arts, her inanufaettires, her lite- 
land, will licsitatc to acknowledge the rary attainments, her cultivated lands, 
decided su]ieriority the Empress of and' her commercial cities ; and (Jid dr- 
the Ocean, the free and happy Island? cumstances permit, I do not know how 
Voi.. XV. A 
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• man of eoHaiat^Miintelligent mind 
ooiMliDr years be |io d^htfuUy and 
se|wi)it»iclav«ly employed. All the rest 
ttlne world can not^ the whole of the 
never could, boast such a 
wne, such a senate, such a country, 
iBEjlWBoh a people I 

we now to be told, that this 


great.^tmtry is ill governeil, that her 
constitnj^pn is imperfect, and that her 
legislature wants reform ? I lau^h at 
an assertion, of whicli every man, who 
enjoys only the sense of sight, must 
dbicem the pnlpable absurdity. Could 
ailch an empire have grown, can such 
a state of tilings he found, under an ill 
government ? Impossible. Is it to bo 
believed, that there exists any want of 
imperial protection, of wise adiniuis-* 
tration, of legislative vigilance, in a 
country, the moral and intellectual 
character of whose people lias attained 

the highest summit of lionourabic dis- 


tinction, whose trade embraa's the 


world, and the opulence and industry 
of whose private citizens enable them 
to accomplish the most urduoub under- 
takings, and to rival princes in gene- 
rosity and inagnidceiicc } Impossible. 
The defects, for defects will be found 


directly ; but as a subject of the im- 
perial realm, I profess my unwilling- 
ness to change a single foundation- 
stone of that political structure, which 
long time, profound wisdom, and for- 
tunate circumstances, have concurred 
to cunstruet — which surrounding na- 
tions find It much more easy to ad- 
niire'tlian to imitate — which, once sha- 
ken, may never recover its sUibility — 
and which owes its great value, not to 
synnnetiical order, or regularity of 
form, but to the strength of its bnt« 
tresses, the durability of its roof, and 
the substantial comforts of its internal 
arrangement, and its multiplied ac- 
coniinodation'4. 

If Great Britain be as I have de- 
scribed it, whence, it may be asked, 
can so much discontent arise'— discon- 
tent, not merely confined to hair- 
brained experimentalists, .faeobin re- 
f jnners, desperate adventurers, or idle 
profligates, but pervading occasionally 
superior elasst's, and bearing in its tiain 
recruii^ from evt'ry proti ssion, cltTical, 
military, literary, and even sena- 
torial ? The answer is obvious— it 
arises from the nature and constitution 
of man, being a proof os well a^ a con- 


in everything connected witli huma- 
nity, are not in the system, but in 
those who would abuse it. 1 can rea- 
dily undei^tand that the country may 
he governed worse — I cannot easily 
conceive, with fair allowance for mor- 
tal frailty, that it could be governed 
better. Will a wise man risk the sta- 
bility of a form of government, capa- 
ble of conferring sucli blessings, on the 
vain hope* of renovating its strength, 
or enlarging its powers, by a ciiunge 
of system ? Will he give up the con- 
scious certainty of noon enjoyed, for 
the fallacious promise of theoretic per- 
fection ? Would he do so, if the cha- 
racters of the theorists were recom- 
mended by the highest excellence of 
moral principle, exemplary conduct, 
and benevolent intention ? and if not, 
will he listen for a moment to coun- 
sellors of such character as the reform- 
ists of the present day generally pos- 
sess ? K o, unquestionably he will not ; 
because, if he did, he would forfeit his 
pretensions, not to wisdom only, but 
to common prudence, common honesty, 
and common sense, I speak as a mere 
individual partaker of the general wel- 
fare, I have no personal connection 
the ajlii^teieers of power, or their 
ipmts qfl^uments, directly or in- 


sequcncc of fret* government ; a natu- 
ral excesh of that liberty which )it*r- 
mitb ^entire tjmi rdis, fan qu(rhrnitas. 
In such a govern nu lit, wlierethe com- 
munity is large, there will bo imme- 
rouR candhlutob for ]>lare and power, 
ond all cannot be successl'ul. Disap- 
jmintment will be exjKrienced more 
or less in other pursuitb ; and as no 
one is willing to acknowledge defieieii- 
cy in himself, he is iiaiurally ditiposed 
to account for failure on sonn oilier 
ground than his own ill fortune or ill 
conduct. Misgovermneiit immediately 
presents itself as at once a x>retext and 
consolation for miscarriage — a conve- 
nient butt for the arrows of malignity 
— ^an abundant receptacle for all tho 
overflowings of angry and irritatcil 
minds. As discontent is n.'iturally que- 
rulous, as It requires little talent to 
find fuult, still less to vituperate, and 
least of ail to falsify, he must be de- 
ficient in judgment, indeed, who forms 
his estimate of the country’s real state 
from factious clamour, from party jour- 
nals, tumultuary meetings, reforming 
demagogies, and opposition orators. 

obtain a true knowkrlgu of the ac- 
tual situation and nature of things, lie 
must take a cool, patient, and compre- 
hensive view of me whole ; to form a 
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correct judgment of the British Go- 
vernment, he must examine all its ca- 
rious iind complicated machinery, the 
harmonious operation of whose parts 
will surprise him much more than the 
occasional irregularity of a few move- 
ments. The great cause of astonish- 
ment to a sound and sober mind will 
be, that any who live under its nrotec- 
tion, who have been born within its 
precincts, and whoso attachment ought 
to have been strtmgthened by the im- 

E ressions of early jirepossession, should 
e foolish or wicked enough to har- 
bour sentiments derogatory to its fame, 
or subversive of its establishment. I 
am not one of those who feel serious 

alarm from the insidious designs of the 
literary imdcnnincr, or the more open 
attacks of the factious. The sterling 
weight of solid learning and sound ta- 
lent is on the side »)f the constitution, 
and there is a steadiness of character 
in the British i)eople which will, I 
trust, for ever defeat tlie secret machi- 
nations of the pretc^nded friend, as well 
as the undisguised enmity of the au- 
dacious aggressor. Heal danger, as it 
ap])ears to me. is only to be apprehend- 
ed from a w'anl of union ami tinnness 
in (Tovernment — from a ministry who 
would be weak enough to concede too 
much to that restless spirit of change, 
with which so many, under the pre- 
tence of reform, are either deluded 
tliemselves, or endeavouring to delude 
others. 

But, alas ! poor Ireland ! though 
marked, both by size and situation, as 
the associate, not the slave, of the sis- 
ter Islatui, tlioiigh now at length in- 
disputably connected with her for- 
tunes, governed by the same crown, 
subject to the same laws, represented 
ill the same Parliament, and scarce 
less favoured by the fertilizing hand 
of benignant nature, the just reporter 
of your internal state has a diferent 
and far less gratifying representation 
to make. 

In endcavoiiiing to give a clear, 
though succinct, account of the real 
state of Ireland, it is not dealing fairly 
to make her sit for her picture in the 
hour of distress, to take our view of 
her features w'hile under the influence 
of a depression, in which all the nations 
of Europe have partieipjited, and from 
the shock of which even the superior 
wealth and resources of English agri- 
endturists are but now beginning to re- 


cover. Their numerous petitions to 
Parliament, complaining of agricultu- 
tural distress, spoke a language as me- 
lancholy and despairing as the famous 
petition of their ancestors to the senate 
of Italy, when the Homan protection 
was obliged to he withdrawn. In their 
despondency they predicted a general 
banlcruptcy of both landlord and te- 
nant, a death-blow to agriculture, and 
little less than national ruin. They 
had their Itockites too, some riots, and 
some burnings, though soon checked 
by the vigilance of the magistracy, and 
the general respect of a long civilized 
people to the salutary authority of the 
law^s. Ireland, from various circum- 
stances, has hitherto derived her prin- 
cijial wealth from the productions of 
her land, from what is called the pro- 
vision trade — from cattle, and from 
corn ; for both of w'hich, and more 
especially the former, the nature of 
the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil, are well adapted. It cannot sure- 
ly bfuiattor of surprise’ that wdiat was 
disastrously felt by a people possessing 
so many resources, so abundant in 
wealth, and so superior in civilization, 
should he productive of deep and bit- 
ter calamity in a country deriving its 
staple, almost its only support, from 
that very branch of industry which 
the sudden change of European poli- 
tics had so deeply and unexpectedly 
paralysed. War, which impoverishes 
other countries, has long been an en- 
richer of Ireland, by employing her 
spare hands, and consuming her super- 
abundant provisions. But the harvest 
was generally short, and the gainers, 
regarding it only as a temporary re- 
source, were probably better husbands 
of the profits. The unusual duration 
of tlic last war seems to have given it 
the character of interminable. The 
longer it lasted, the less it seemed like- 
ly to end. WTiat was got with ease 
was spent with profusion ; none seem 
to have sj^eculated on a decrease of in- 
come. Hents, which had been paid 
for fifteen or twenty years, apjieared 
beyond tlie danger of reduction ; es- 
tates were loaded with charges pro- 
portionate to their supposed eternity 
of value ; prices, which for many years 
had been advancing, might, it was 
thought, rise, hut could never recede ; 
and when the shock did come, there 
was general alarm, general dismay, 
general discontent, and general mm 
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tresa, beciin^ there was no prc'paration 
for an emit, which, however distant, 
must have arrivetl at last. 

The substitution (»t’ ])apcr for cash 
inensure which tiothing but the 
direst necessity could justify, and to 
whidi, under Providence, (ircat Bri- 
tain has been indebted for the success- 
ful support, and the glorious termi- 
nation of her long protracted struggle 
with the Gallic Usurper — unfortunate- 
ly contributed to increase the evil. 
The lacility of obtaining money when 
the stamp of a bankfr could create a 
circulating medium, gavi* a spur to 
apeculatiou, of wliicli Irish ardour 
made a most iiu]>roviiiciit use. That 
an after reckoning must come, seemed 
never to be contimplutcd either by the 
lender or the borrower ; tiutl such was 
the peculiar state of things at one time, 
that the only person in danger of real 
wftcring was the actual capitalist. 
The hankers, of whom an inordinate 
number started up, who issut<l tlu'ir 
hundredK of thousands, less on the 
credit of their houses, than on the cre- 
dulity of the public, and who lived 
like princes while that credulity lasted, 
whatever injury they might do to 
others, could do little to tluniselvts 
by becoming bankrupts, Spccttlators, 
who, with the aid of a bold front, and 
a new coat, got deep into their books 
and precipitated tluir failures, spurted 
for a while in adventurous notoriety, 
and by their lull injured only the 
lenders. 

The money expended b) these ad- 
venturers in cotton and paper-works, 
corn-mills, and various ollu-r schemes, 
thougji, while it lasted, much advan- 
tage seemed to accrue in consequence 
of the employment given to trades- 
men and labourers, &c. yet was it in 
reality injurious, by advancing wages, 
and increasing a circulation of paj>er 
already too large, as well as irom the 
suddenness and frequency of their 
failures. Many of then, had even ad- 
dress enough to repeat their bank- 
ruptcies by obtaining fresh credit, and 
pcr.su.ading their dupe.«» tliat the way 
to recover an old debt was by making 
a new one, 'i’be failure of banks w as 
more extensively injurious, as it af- 
fected ulmost the whole body of the 
peasantry within the range of their 
issues, w'hose chief means of meeting 
the Mweral dcmaiids upon them were 
those very notes which the shutting 
of a door aad converted from moneyed 


value into worthless paper. Tliey s\is- 
tained also very serious losses through 
the means of corn-buyers, of whom 
many started up in different parts of 
the country, outbidding each other, 
and receiving grain into their storc.s 
on the promise of nmre high prices, 
many of which were never jiaid. 

These, however, tvere not the worst 
evils which persons deriving income 
im mediately from land, and particu- 
larly the laborious cultivator, had to 
encounter. A British reader can 
scarce conceive, and will be unwilling 
to believe, the extravagant t xtent to 
which land-letting and land-jobbing 
W'erc here ranied. I know tlut in se- 
veral ])arts ot Great Britain there was 
much conipclitiou for fanns, and that 
rents rose to an unusual and imudinute 
heiirht. Itut Irish laiul-jobhing uas 
quite a difh rt 111 tiling, ami itnoIv<<l 
a much gri'iUer variety of persons in 
dihiculty, in distriss. ami in ruin. 
Wlun, in ctmsequenre ol‘ an unre- 
stiictid cireulati(>n of and a 

riadv di'iniuul tor evt ry speen sof joo- 
vision, the price of Jantrs produce rove 
beyond all tornier e.Nample, to make 
foriunes by hums was tht' fii^iuinie 
object of every country siiecnlutor. A>> 
the (lurutioii of thosi prices was never 
douhtid, all that seemed necessary to 
success was to bceome tenant to as 
much ground as possible, ami to se- 
cure tbe continuance ofsmb valuable 
inteveslK by length of It^ase. 'I’be rent 
wbiclt a man rniglit thus biml liiinself 
to pay, was a minor eonsidi ration, as 
he always I(u»ketl loan inerc asing value, 
particularly where the farm was sus- 
ceptihle of any iniprovemetiL. How, 
he represented the* matter to liitn- 
self, could it he otherwiscj when twen- 
ty stone of wheat brought llueepoumis, 
and frequently more, and when all the 
Other marketable articl(*s of u farm 
were in proi>ortion ? The mniiber of 
these c(>inpeting land-jobbers, among 
whotn were gentlemen of real pro- 
perty as wi*ll as greedy advt-ii Hirers, 
necessarily raised the market upon 
tlieiii selves, and gave an atlditionul 
.stimnluK to enterprize, originating from 
avarice, fostered by igoorimce, and 
founded on delusion. Kviry mddi- 
imin and gentleman who had lands to 
let, WH.S teii'gcd by .suitors tind a])- 
plicarits vying with each other for the 
iiapjiy privilege of* becoming tenant 
at any rent they flight be pleased to 
require^ templing the needy landlord 
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iviih fines, and soliciting tbe favour of 
agents by bribes, which, it may be 
fiuj>])oscil, were not always rejected. 
There were no doubt a few, whom 
cooler judgment cxeinpkd from the 
danger of such excesses,* but, generally 
speakuig, both land-owner and land- 
holder submitted to a deception, on 
which one cannot now reflect without 
the utmost degree of wonder and as- 
tonishment, Thousands of engi^^c- 
nients were thei^ made, which were 
impossible to be ki‘pi, and many sums 
of money sunk in speculations as fool- 
ish and deceptious as tlie famous South 
Sea Bubble, a project bearing great 
similitude, in absiinlity at least, to the 
lale Irish rage for laml-lcttiiig and 
land-jobbing. Muinljcrs of pd sons, 
sul)slanUally WTaltby and respectable, 
who speculated in tins manner, have 
been reduced to a state little short of 
absolute ijnligi nce. Many have been 
oldiged to pay douceurs for being per- 
milUt! to relnnjuisli their butgains, at 
tile loss of all the money cxpemltd in 
hiilits, fines, or iniproveiueUts : m \ e- 

rai \\tre under tin* nectwity of living 
tile ctiuiUry, in order to get rid of vafch 
and luintjus (ddigatauis ; and some, 
who stiutted tor a \vliil<‘ Jti fine el<»tht si, 
and sjiorif'd I'ashiouahle on the 

.stuijgili of reiit*> and farm in- 
coiues, liave la en tedius d to the hum- 
ble im dioeiity ot a ]dam nut and a 
Malking-slick. 

^^'l!^lt nt'ed J say, at the 

bursting of tlic biilible. must have 
bcLii the etaiditioii of the Irish pea- 
santry, of that tlass from wli05i»e ia- 
bouis all thuse emoluments, }ireseiit 
atid pkrsjH'cine, wert to accrue, and 
on whom was imposed a burden of 
lent lo ilie utmost verge t>f wbut their 
aluliiy was able to undergo? Such, 
ln)\Ne\'er, was the idea universally eii- 
tej famed of ngriciilturaj capability, 
that they were as ready to give high 
rents as the land-letter was to require 
them, and fora lime, and a long time 
too, they not only paid high rents, but 
]>ruspcred on the payment. i'hey 
wore good clothes, rode gttod liorst\s, 
drank lilxTally, quarrelled lustily, ami 
niMrriedsupt rabundaiiily. For the fort- 
night preeeiling for marriages 

are seldom contracted at any other 
time — the priest s hands were full of 
Imsint'ss, and joyous wedtling parties 
crowded the roads leading to l\is house 
from every jwxrt of tl»c parish. A visi- 
tor^ forming his judgment from this 


annual exhibition of matrimonial mcr- 
litnent, would have pronounced them, 
and not witliout reason, tlte happiest 
people u^Km earth. They did really 
enjoy all the happiness which minds 
not very delicate, nor very enlighten- 
ed, wertf capable of tasting ; absorbed 
in tlic lestivities of the passing liour, 
pleased with the present, and liecdless 
of the future. The stidden fall I'rom 
a degree of prosperity accommodated 
to their habits, and i-quai to their 
wishes, from actual affluence to actual 
poverty, was at once woful aiitl as- 
tounding, I’o st‘e the produce of that 
industry which so lately sufficed to an- 
swer all demands, and left :i surplus, 
not only for subsistence, but for enjoy- 
ment, either unsaleable, or to be dis- 
posed of for less than a third of its 
pristine value, apjHMrc'd to them as 
strange and unaecountahle as it was 

cruel and disastrous. Jlad tlietleinands 
of their several creditors diminished 
in due ])r()p')rriun, ami hail the reduc- 
tion ot n ots kept pace with the re- 
duction of [»rie(.s, though they might 
have bci'ii puzzled by tbo cause, tliey 
would have been little injured by the 
ctfiri ; their luanmal rather than their 
real )no]>erly would have suffered. 
But tiiis was by no means the case. 
1110 middle-inan, or land-jobber, in 
order tf> maintain bimself, and make 
giMul bis engagennnts to tlio head 
landloitl, wasohiigt‘(l to exact bis rent 
from the occupier ; and to do this, fre- 
quently bad recourse, not merely to 
the produce of the land, but to the 
sale ol bis tenant's slock and move- 
al>lej>, a measure which wholly ruined 
the one, and eventually injured the 
other. To anticipate tliis result, the 
tenant, eoiiseious of his inability to 
make up the ixiit which he knew 
would be reijuired, roniovod all his 
effects a little before pay-day, to some 
distant part of the country, and as the 
people mutually assisted each other iu 
these schemes, they were generally 
suceessful. Thus commenced a sort 
of hliaggling warfare between Land- 
lords anti tonaiiis, the former endea- 
vouring to get as much, and the latter 
to give as little, as they possibly could ; 
tlie conscquenctis of wlueli were, tbo 
ilissoluiion of that lVien(lslnpandcou-» 
fideiice which should subsist between 
them, much loss and injury to both, 
and a general spirit of resistance on 
the part of the people, to tlie payment 
of accustomid demands, even where 
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thoB6 denianda were urged with lenity 
and moderation. From disorderly oc- 
currences of this nature^ originated 
those nightly outrages^ not much at- 
tended to ill the beginning, which at 
tength arrived at an alarming height^ 
and assumed the character of a dan- 
gerous and rebellious confederation. 
It is very difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the extent of popular con- 
spiracy in Ireland, at least in the be- 
ginning of its career, because they 
who refuse to enlist in its ranks never 
oil^r the least obstruction to its pro- 
gress ; the duty of giving information 
of any criminal proceeding whatso- 
ever, which does not personally affect 
themselves, not being among the du- 
ties which they have been accustom- 
ed to consider obligatory on them by 
the laws either of God or man. The 
obstinacy with which the combination 
is still supported, shews, however, 
that the insurrectionary s})irit bad ta- 
ken deep root, and spread to a very 
wide extent, embracing, as it al- 
ways does, additional views, and ob- 
jects not contem])lated at its com- 
mencement, and fomented as it goes 
on by brawling ‘fmtriotn, disappointed 
|dace*huntcrs, insidious reformists, 
and unprincipled democrali^ 

However unwillingly fetther little 
men or great men relinquished their 
dairas to what hope had encouraged 
them to regard as a secure and ])erma- 
nent income, the wants of each pass- 
ing hour detnoiistrated the necessity 
of submitting to circumstances, and 
conceding an abatement of rents. It 
was begun by the greater proprietors, 
most of whom evinced a disposition to 
deal liberally with their tenants, and 
to contribute, as might have been ex- 
pected, their endeavours to diminish 
the pressure of -public distress. If 
their reductions were at first insuffi- 
cient, it is less chargeable on their 
want of inclination to relieve, than on 
the unsettled state of things, and their 
ignorance of the quantum of redaction 
the case required. Abatement, on the 
part of the |)etty proprietor, and mid- 
dle landlord, was much more reluctant, 
and much less considerable. Hopes 
Were still entertained that the depres- 
sion was but temporary, and that lands 
would again recover their value. They 
either wilfully turned their eyes from a 
mortifying and melancholy picture, or, 
wfaat is more probable, ai tne viewa of 
attdi persona areuauallj^lKrandcdby a 


very narrow horizon, were Ignorant of 
the operating principle, of real causes, 
and of necessary consequences. It was 
even the opinion of many persons 
claiming more title to wisuom, that 
ministers should have put off the evil 
hour by protracting the return to cash 
payments. But sound policy seems 
fully to justify the conduct which they 
thought proper to pursue. It was, I 
think, far more advisable to know the 
worst at once, than to uphold a state 
of anxiety and suspense. It was bet- 
ter to sufer one smart shock, than to 
prolong a state of unhealthful exist- 
ence by a fictitious shew of wealth, by 
keeping up a iiaper system injurious 
to sound credit, deceptious in opera- 
tion, and liable to so many abuses. 

No prudence, on the part of the 
peojde, could have prevented indivi- 
dual suffering, or general complaint. 
In a country almost dependent upon 
agriculture, nothing could materially 
afibet the pricers of land's produce^ 
without making a correspondent iffii 
pression on its inhabitants. In Ire- 
land, which unfortunately docs not 
include frugality among its nation- 
al virtues, the severity of the shock 

was greatly aggravated, by lavisbness 
of expenditure, which, in almost all 
classes of life, more than kept pace 
with increase of income, and redun- 
dancy of profit. For many years, at 
least, preceding the n turniof j^eacc, 
the difficulty was not in umlAnir mo- 
ney, but in keefnnff it. They who fbr 
twenty years and upwards hud enjoyed 
incomes raised to two, three, or four 
times their preceding amount, have 
Burely nofte to blame but themselves, 
if, at their return to the old income, 
they are in no better, and very fre- 
quently in a much worse condition, 
than when they set out. When bank- 
ers and merchants built palaces, and 
lived like princes ; when dealers of in- 
ferior order regarded the acquisition 
of a rapid profit, not as a foundation 
for the increase of capital, but as the 
means of indulging pleasurable pur- 
suits; when country gentlemen increa- 
sed their expenditures in a double ra- 
tio bf their new raised incomes ; when 

there were no Misters, but all Es- 
quires ; and when few eff any descrip- 
tion made nrovision for an evil hour 
to come, I do not see with what jus- 
tice the calamitous result of such im- 
prudence can Jbe charged on the effecU 
of tlie Union, the partial policy of the 
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lister cmintr/, or the nc^Uigpce and 
incapacity of the King’s roiniatera. 

To those who seriously despair of 
any solid advances from tihe Union^ 
it may be sufficient to cite the exam- 
ple of Scotland^ to whose inhabitants 
the incorporation of their interests 
with England appeared still more ob- 
noxious and exceptionable. Many years 
elapsed before any great national bene- 
fits accrued to Scotland from the mea- 
sure, notwithstanding her closer affi- 
nity to England and her more thrifty 
population. It is only within the laat 
40 or 50 years that her trade has been 
so prosperously extended, that her ma- 
nufactures have been so fiourisbing, 
that her lands have been so highly 
cultivated, and that her two great and 
beautiful cities have risen to such com- 
mercial and literary eminence. Let 
those who are in the habit of imputing 
Irish backwardness, Irish poverty, and 
Irish failures, to the corruption or in- 
capacity of government, ask themselves 
this plain question. To what is the 
great and advancingprosperity of Scot- 
land, a country much inferior to Ire- 
land in advant^es of situation, in gc- 
tent, and in natural fertility, to be 
ascribed? Has it flowed from any pe- 
culiar fbfiterage of govern mt*nt, or su- 
perior enjoyment of representative pri- 
vileges? Certainly not. It is attributa- 
ble to HERSEi.F ; to the improved cha- 
racter of her people ; to their general 
exemption from tlie debasing influence 
of antiquated dogmas ; to an awakened 
and emulous spirit of industrious ex- 
ertion pervading all classes ; to an ar- 
dent desire of knowledge, unimpeded 
by the clogs of religious domination ; 
tR a liberty which government cannot 
give here, libeuty of mind ; to the 
intelligence of her gentry, the enter- 
priae of her merchants, and the kindly 
co-operation of all. Such a people as 
they are, in such a country^os this is, 
would, in a very fpw years, present a 
picture of national prosperity, not only 
by means, and with the aid of govern- 
ment favour and patronage, but in the 
very teeth of its hostility. In an Island 
BO favoure<l by nature, govemtnent 
must be ingeniously oppressive indeed, 
to prevent the inhabitants frominipro- 
ving their minds, and bettering their 
condition, when they themselves are se- 
dulously and seriously bent upon both. 
Injudicious restrictions upon trade, 
and favour partially bratowed, may 
impede or retard the accumulation of 


national wealth, but caimot altmdier 
suppress it among a fn^, intelUgent, 
and industrious people. Under any 
system of laws, providing for die m<« 
sonable security of person and prt^eN 
ty, though such a people may not ar- 
rive at great riches, at least it must be 
their own faults if they become very 
poor. Whatever the conduct of go- 
vernment might have been previous to 
1782, and it was usually bad enough, 
I do not hesitate to say, that since that 
period Ireland has enjoyed her full 
share of national consideration. That 
she has not better availed herself of it, 
is ascribable to herself alone. 

Among the advantages which were 
to result from the Union, some, it 
seems, contemplated the immediate ar- 
rival of English capitalists^ to employ 
their superabundant wealth with high- 
er advantage in the auspicious security 
of a new and cheaper country. 1 can- 
not see tlxe justice of that expectation, 
or why a man, who in England was as 
rich as he need wish to be, should 
come to Ireland to become richer. An 
Englishman, versed in the arts of pro- 
curing riches, but unpossessed of them 
himself, might he induced to try his 
fortune in a country where his skill 
would stand him in tne place of capital, 
and by degrees enable him to create 
one. This, I believe, has been fre- 
quently done, with more or less success. 
Scotland was still more liberal of emis- 
saries, sometimes with a little capital 
of their own, and sometimes without, 
and among them we have to reckon 
very valuable men, as well as fortunate 
adventurers. To one in particular, the 
county of Cork, and, I may add, the 
South of Ireland, through which he 
established mail coaches, has been 
highly indebted. He shewed what 
might be done even in this depressed 
and ill represented country, by address, 
intelligence, and activity. Thecondn- 
sion of his career was, indeed, like that 
of Buonaparte, unprosperous to liim- 
self, and for a similar reason ; his views 
expanded with his success, and indu^ 
ced him to undertake projects too 
mighty for performance. Mr Ander- 
son’s fortunes were wrecked on the 
same rock which so many vessels split 
upon. He made large purchases of 
landed property on the inconsiderate 
notion of its permanent value, and the 
fruits , of his more successful industry 
were unable to sustain Uie overwhelm-, 
ing weight Opts depredation. 
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In enumeraiting the leading cAuses 
of Ireiand’s inquietude^ distress, and 
depression, consequent on the termina- 
tion of the last war, I have omitted 
one, not from its insignificance, for it 
was most severely operative, but from 
tlie temporary nature of its character ; 
I mean, the late failure of tlie crop of 
popular subsistence. Visitations of this 
Kind are not ))eculiar to any country 
or nation, though most distressing in 
those which are poor. At another time 
it wouid have been much less severely 
felt. In the dry summer of 1800, or 
1801, as remarkable for the peculiar 
excellence ofwheat, as for the almost 
total failure of potatoes, the* staple food 
of the peaple ’ivns still more scanty, ami 
the distress would have been greater, 
had the internal state of the country 
then been similar to wdiat it is now. 
But it was full of money. The extra- 
vagant prices of grain and export pro- 
visions, had filled the pockets of all ex- 
cept the very lowest classes, and from 
that abundance the jioor were reliovid 
and ftni. In the last case of siinihir in- 
fliction, the generous conirii)Utien8 of 
the sister country nobly siipplit‘d that 
aid which the altered state of things 
here was unable to adininister.and t sta- 
blbfhed a title to the eti'rnal gratitude 
ami affection of Ireland. Kvtrything 
is valuable which tends to strengthen 
the bonds of connection between the 
sister islands, and one almost ci'afcs to 
regret the calamity, on account of the 
munificence to whicli it gave rise, and 
the cheering consciousnt ss of possess- 
ing so excellent a friend in so near a 
neighbour. 

Of Ireland's general and striking in- 
feriority to the sister island, there are 
indeed other causes whicli shall be no- 
ticed hereafter ; but enougli has been 
said to account for the j^eculiar wretch- 
edness of her condition within the last 
five or six years ; a wretchedness which 
disappointed ambition, and factious 
clamour, under the musk of patriotism, 
have very materially cQiitribuicd to 
aggravate and increase. I challenge 
anyi njjjliii imt person, acquainted with 
this cijIjPfry, to disprove the statement 
I haVi%f)aiic, and, admitting it to be 
true, can any man in his senses be at 
a loss to ascertain the prevailing causes 
of present depression, or so sottish as 
to believe that they have the Ririallcst 
^limneetion with political aquaidilcs, 
fur^(T than as the said pcditinal 
by initatin^the popular 


mind, have added fiiel to the flame of 
discontent, and promot ed insurrection- 
ary phrenzy. If minitierial negligence 
and imbecility, so loudly trumpeted 
by statesmen out of place, or the re- 
jection of the Roman Catholics' last 
claim, so vehemently dinned into our 
cars by demagogues Ji^utiting power, 
be the true cause, how did it come to 
pass, that neither one nor the other 
oflered any obstruction to the rajiid 
growth of Irish prosperity during the 
continental war ? Simply, because her 
prosperity hinged upon circumstances 
different from either. I have already 
observed, that it was not fair to make 
Ireland sit for her picture in the hour 
of a temporary depression. For the 
elucidation of the present subject, it 
will not be amihs to take a view of her 
situation, as it presented itself during 
the last ao years of the Ruonnparteiin 

dynasty, which, though the selfish 
memories of those wlio recollect no 
bright days, save when the light serves 
to illuminate themselves, have thought 
fit to erase from their calendar, are in 
the perfect remembrance of others. He 
must be a young llibev.iian indeed, 
W'])o <liHs not reirn'inher when the ra- 
pid growth of Irish prosjirrily was the 
tlume of unhersal grjitul.ition. !Mr 

O'^'onnell, and ."Mr O’dabher, and Mr 
iMacJahbtT, d fv>r us tn)nn\ might 
have pined and fiettid at a national 
advaii(’<*ineiU wbi<]j tlit} had no hand 
in ]n*otnoliiig ; but jirosper she did, and 
that with a pace ot almost unparallel- 
ed celerity. New" and liandsonie nian- 
sion-bousLS were erected, demesnes 
were extended and dressed ; planting 
and farming became lavouritc pur- 
suits ; new towns were built ; old towns 
were enlargtd and beautified ; niail- 
coacb roads, and I) 1 ^st carriages, esta- 
blished ; hanks multiplh'd, cretlit 
abounded, iiurcantilespeculaiionsflou- 
rished ; rWalcrs of all kinds made for- 
tunes, if they did not h y* them ; pot- 
ty landlords grew into FfquircH, Ks- 
qiiires became men of fashion and 
pleasure ; agriculture increased every- 
where, and improved in many places ; 
farmers wore good cloaks, rode good 
horses, and indulged to the utmost all 
thetr propensities to rustic gratiflea- 
tion ; all was bustle, business, profit, 
and plea.sure ; and the enjoyments of 
the clay were uncinbittered with an- 
xiety, or apprebeWsion lot the morrow. 
Even tithes apd taxes were unable to 
make mudi deduction from the gene- 
9 
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ral fund of happiness and hilarity, die 
former being easily paid while the 
mers were rich, and the latter only 
felt with severity by the poorer inba« 
bitants of towns and cities. Is it not 
obvious, that an intelligent Irish gen-^ 
tleiiian, warped by no sinister or sel- 
fish views, and sitting down to take a 
fair view of his country’s situation du- 
ring the greater part of the period al- 
luded to, would have drawn a very 
favourable and flattering picture of her 
internal state and condition? Sober 
judgment might incline him to enter- 
tain apprehensions for the permanence 
of a prosperity that was so mudi in- 
debted to causes of a temporary nature, 
but the fad of its actual existence was 
undeniable. Even Sir John Newport 
himself, exceeded by few in occasional 
obliquity of jiolitical vision, must have 
seen, and, unless out oj' place, would 
not have hesitated to admit, the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of national improve- 
ment. Even now, amidst all the just 
complaints of actual suffering, the an- 
gry clamours of brawling demagogues, 
the hypocritical lamentations of cx of- 
Jlcio statesmen, and the multifarious 
effusions of factious discontent, let any 
man who has known this country for 
the last forty years, compare the state 
of Ireland as it was when he first knew 
it, with what it is at the present mo- 
ment, and 1 ask no more than the tes- 
timony of his senses to justify my 
statement. l.ct him consider also, that 
within the limits of this period, she 
hus had to struggle with difiBculties, 
flungers, and calamities, of the most 
appalling nature ; with democratic se- 
<lition, religious rancour, political ani- 
mosity, and desolating rebellion. Any 
of these seem sufficient to check the 
calm progress of national prosperity, 
and in this unfortunate country, each 
of them was carried to an excess that 
threatened not merely the peace and 
wellbeing of the state, but its very ex- 
istence. Yet such is the power of re- 
vivifleatiou in a country where person 
and property are und^ the protection 
of laws deceqtly administered, and 
where industry is even imperfi*ctly 
operative, that the moment of danger's 
disappearance sehlom fails to mark the 
commencement of a new course, ratlier 
invigorated than depressed by the re- 
collection of past disasters. This obser- 
vation was here very strikingly exem- 
plified. For soxhe years previous to the 
termination of the rebellion of 179B, 
You XV. 


the genml nu&d ma in x atate of 
most anxious uncertainty respeetiiig 
the result of those revolutionary piin- 
dples, which France, not content with 
her single blessedness, bad so good-na- 
turedly laboured to diffuse among her 
neighbours. I do perfectly well re- 
member when it was the opinion of 
manv ^rhaps I might say most^ per- 
sons highly respectable and intelh^ent, 
that the tide of democracy was irre- 
sistible, and that, ere a very few years 
elapsed, there would not be a mng, 
p^, or priest in the world. The ma- 
nia, however, was shortlived, repress- 
ed by tbe steadiness of British {tolicy 
under the auspices of the greatest 
statesman of his own, or perhaps any 
other age, and, finsdly, dissipated by 
the spreaders of the contagion ; to 
whom, however little we may thank 
them for administering the poison, we 
are under great obli^tions for sup- 
plying us with the antMote. Full dear- 
ly did they pay for both, and have 
perhaps to pay still ; but to what 
the future luay produce, our only con- 
cern is to make the best preparation 
for it by acting well at tne present. 
No sooner was tbe rapturous dream, of 
French beatitude vanished, and ihe 
hydra beads of rebellion cut off, than 
a new and different spirit seemed to 
animate all bosoms. The friends of 
establishmeut exulted in the defeat of 
those schemes which threatened its 


overthrow ; the revolutionist abandon- 
ed his projects, the wavering became 
fixed, the timid re-assured, and all ap- 
peared disposed to return with fresh 
alacrity to the cultivation of their true 
interests in the pursuits of industry. 
1 have already related how unfortu- 
nately the contingent advantages of 
this general disporition,, to active and 
profitable exertion W4gjP|||intcracted 
by tliat wasteful anWprcalculating 
improvidence, for whichlreland has so 
long been distinguished, and to which 
an unexpected facility of acquiring 
wealth seems to have imparted an ad- 
ditional spirit of extravagance. Ad- 
versity, wough a rough, is often a 
sage instructor, and it may at least be 
hoped that tbe salutary so late- 

ly and so feelingly impressed, wiU not 
be soon or easily forgotten. 

Of the various late manceuvrin^ of 
Opposition policy, the most surprising 
(if any oi, its manoeuvres can surpri^) 
seems to be the motion £br 
mentary iptuiry into thesUtfS^t^yjllp 
B 
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land^ brought fiirward in the Lower 
House^ consistently enough, by some 
hungry or discontented VVliig ; but in 
the Upper House, prohpudorl by— 
the Duke of Devokshiee ! ! ! by the 
head of thenoble House of Cavenmsh ! 
by the naan whose name for centu* 
nes has been eminently distingui^ed 
among the powerflil and intrepid as- 
sertors of Kbcrty, civil and religious ; 
by the princely Peer, who should scam 
to lend his illustrious name to the pur- 
poses of any party ; by the exalted no- 
bleman, whosehereditary property em- 
braces a large portion of two great 
counties in the South of Ireland, with 
the cireumstaiices of which immense 
estates it behoved him to be acquaint- 
ed; and with which, if he was, he 
onght to have been the unfettered and 
enughtened communicator, not the par- 
ty-led and pitiful seeker of informa- 
tirni concerning the state and concerns 
of Ireland ! We can make allowance 
fbr the stings of envy, and the rage of 
disappointment in little minds ; we 
can forgive pert and puny agitators for 
annoying where they cannot injure ; 
for hiding vexation under the veil of 
public gem, and for endeavouring to 
embarrass governtnent with questions 
of ostensible utility and impossible 
embraceraent ; but a Duke of Devon- 
shire ought to stand on higher ground. 
Respectable, indeed, ought that party 
to be, of which a Duke of I>cvonshire 
would even condescend to be the head ; 
of none should he demean himself by 
holding up the tail. I speak this with 
unfeigned respect for liis Cirrace’s ex- 
alted rank, and still more for liis pri- 
vate virtues. 1 speak it as one of his 
Grace s sincere well-wishers ; as one of 
those who lament his Grace's late con- 
duct in the House of Lords, as a de- 
gradation character, as a stain 

on that moreen ducal spirit of mu- 
nificence so extensively displayed, and 
hitherto so ])raverbially untarnished. 

The introduction of such a question 
would create less surprise had it pres- 
ceded some late parliamentary inqui- 
ries, though even then it would, Hea- 
ven knows, have been sufficiently pre- 
posterous. With them in view, I can- 
not easily conceive anything more ri- 
diculous, more extravagantly absurd, 
than an inquiry, vim voce, into the 
stole of seven millions of p^le,,ki- 
lUjhMng this terra occideniaft* incoffni- 
ii|||Mforc d House of Commons, con- 
||||l|of1l(K)inemb^ enq^ered to 


summon and examine all or any of the 
aforesaid seven millions, though unable 
to administer an oath to one of them. 
The points of a measure so replete with 
sapience, tlie information to be collect- 
cil by such boundless powers of inves- 
tigation, the satisfactory result of so 
multitudinous a scrutiny, and the pro- 
bable duration of so pleasant, so tem- 
l)erate, and so constitutional an exami- 
nation, may be demonstratively pro- 
ved from the felicitous events of re- 
mote as well as recent examples. The 
scrutiny of a contested election, even 
before a select committee, has, I be- 
lieve, outlived a year's session of Par- 
liament. I'he investigation of the 
Lord Chief Baron's (of Ireland) con- 
duct respecting some })etty charges, 
before the House of Commons, conti- 
nued for two sessions, began in fire, 
and ended in smoke. Need I remind 
my readers of the second edition of a 
bottle conjuror, of tlie renowned con- 
spiracy of the broken rattle, of the 
iiohlc zcttl [displayed in the cs' ojjicio 
prosecution, and of the subsequent ap- 
peals to the representatives of the Uni- 
ted Empire, who, after several months, 
employt^d in a manner highly illustra- 
tive of their wisdom, and honourable 
to tlicir character, njost sagely termi- 
nated the question by leaving the ap- 
pellants and the appellees— just where 
they found them. 

Kxclusive of those noble senators, 
who ]>osscs$ titles and estates in both 
islands, atid therefore may be presu- 
med to know something of each, Ire- 
land sends one hundred reprt^senta- 
tives to the Dower, and thirty to the 
Upper House of Parliament, 'i’liese 
may not unreasonably he thought suf- 
ficient, in point of number at least, to 
display her wants, enforce her claims, 
and watcli over her interests. When 
to this advantage we add a resident 
chief governor, generally a man of ta- 
lents as well as rank, and. a chief knd 
under secretaries, always men of intel- 
ligence and political sagaedty, 1 am at 
some loss to conceive how parliament- 
ary knowledge of her real situation 
should happen to be numbered among 
the wants of Ireland. Her |>cculiar 
peers and representatives are not, 1 
think, justly accusable of silence or 
remissness in the exercise of their se- 
natorial functions; some being always 
ready to communicate, not only as 
much as they know, but sometimes a 
iitde mole* As little do they seem 
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chargeable (speaking of them ocdlec* 
tivcly) with partial leaning to one side 
of a qiif3stion« or unwordiy deference 
to the higher powers^ for every reader 
of parliamentary delates will find the 
Opposition (j. e. in their own vocabu- 
lary^ the patriot) party, commandiDg 
a strong posse of Iritdi auxiliaries. 
From such sluices Hibernian infonna** 
tion should flow in copious channels ; 
from the edifying edilision of the sen- 
timents of so many opposing sages for 
more than twenty years post, sparks 
of knowledge oughts one wouM tnink^ 
to have been drawn, sufficient to du- 
cidate that subject, for which parlia- 
mentary inquiry was lately demanded. 
The most active, and in their own opi- 
nion certainly, not the least sapient of 
those senators, have been peculiarly 
ardent and vociferous for the proposed 
inquiry, a circumstance which 1 can- 
not deem very creditable to them- 
selves, as it seems to intimate that all 
their past labour has been lost, all 
their energies exerted in vain, and all 
their eloquence — a waste of words. It 
appears tantamount to saying, here 
we are, a group of senators, sent to 
the Imperial Parliament by the unm- 
fiuenced voices of free aiul indepenrt- 
ent Irish electors, for our sui>erior vir- 
tue and intelligence— for their sake 
we have neglected our own private in- 
terests, devoted our time to the good 
of the empire in general, and of our 
dear native island in j^iarticular— 'Wc 
have let no opportunity pass of dis- 
playing our distinguished talents in so 
noble a cause ; and yet — at the end of 
twenty years — the House is never die 
wiser !” This modest admission of de- 
ficiency, the usual accompaniment of 
true merit, may possibly account fm* 
the laudable anxiety these senators 
have shewn to reinforce their {larlia- 
inentary plialanx with recruits from 
the iioman Catholic population of Ire- 
land, with what they may not impro- 
perly call a miraculous accession of 
strength. It is not one of the worst of 
their arguments, thougli i do not think 
it derives much weight from the pre- 
sent exhibitlou of senatorial ability in 
the self^lected parliament of Dublin. 
Whether from lack of matter or lade 
of brains 1 cannot tell, but that meet- 
ing which professed to exhitnt a mo- 
del of political wisdom, to lecture 
chief governors, and to direct imperial 
parliaments, has changed its plan, and 
become a sort of iiofi-descript assem- 


bly, a kind of ex-cleriical oobvocation. 
Weary of eaqpendiug their verbal am- 
munition upon politics, they have 
turned it to thedoj^, and undertaken 
a crusade against neretic unheUevers, 
under the happy auspices of a princely 
German quack, a superannuated Irisn 
titular ar^bidiop, four or live friars, 
two or three medical doctors, a hypo- 
chondriacal matron, and an hysterical 
miss, supported by skirmish^, and 
Kerry evidences, ad libitum^ in the 
8bai>e of editors, essayists, attestators, 
&c. The success of this holy campaigo 
appears indubitable. Entrenched with- 
in the impregnable walls of a Dublin 
nunnery, defended by a second Joan 
of Arc, sanctified by the benediction 
of infallibility, and flanked by the ri- 
flers of the new convocation, w'hosc 
leader speaks with most miraculous 
organ/* the good old cause of Popish 
miracles defies the puny malice of its 
oucepotent foes,— wit, learning, truth, 
honesty, and common sense. Much as 
I reverence this unlooked-for revival 
of exuberant Faith, which cannot only 
remove mountains, but make them, 1 
have some doubts wliether it will ope- 
rate favourably for the advancement of 
Irish catholics to a British legislature. 
John Bull is a mattcr-of-fact sort of 
fellow, mightily given to apply that fa- 
culty called reason to all subjects that 
come within the range of his discus- 
sion, somewhat distrustful of sancti- 
fied appearances, afraid of wolves in 
sheep s clothing, and horribly alarm- 
ed by the idea of being priest-ridden, 
in consequence of what he once suf- 
fered from BUfdi sticking and trouble- 
some jockeys. When he considers the 
number and magnitude of evils and 
misfortunes under wliieh an entire na- 
tion really suffer^ he will find it im- 
possible to believe that the God of all 
the Earth, leaving these to the ordi- 
nary course of Providence, or regard- 
ing them as below his care, should em- 
ploy tile visible arm of Omnipotence 
ill enabling a few knaves or fooU to 
work a couple of miserable and insig- 
nificant iniradesl to make a sulky 
miss recover the use of her tongue, 
and a bed-ridden nun l^e use of her 
limbs 1 iVc<? Detts iatevdt nisi dig^us 
vindice nodus* I amafraid he will con- 
sider it less as a proof of divine conde- 
scension of divine displeasure— 
of intellect miserably degraded, of 
shameless bigotry, and of triumphant 
superstitiau i 1 shall be gl^ to know 
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bow Mr firongham likes this novel 
s^edmen of senatorial qualification ex«- 
mbited hj hia new clienta—whethcr 
it will animate his zeal in the cause of 
such liberal, pious, and enlightened 
petitioners— whether be will feel much 
satisfaction in contemplating the pow>- 
erful legislative assistance^ he> the 
proud cham|Hon of civil and religious 
liberty, is, if successful, likely to ob- 
tain from the disciples and admirers of 
Prince Hohenlohe^ from believers in 
all the trumpery of monkish lies and 
legends, from the defenders of pious 
frauds, from the assertors of all the 
^ritual rights^ powers^ privileges, and 
immunities of the HispanooHibemiaii 
church, and from the volunteer advo<- 
cates of miracles in a Dublin nunnery I 
Happy qualifications for the exercise 
of legislative functions in a British se- 
nate of the 19 th century ! ! ! 

The circumstance which most sur- 
prises, and is most apt to ndslead an 
English traveller, in the opinion he 
forms of this country, is the vast dif- 
ference between the first classes of in- 
habitants and the last, the striking 
and extraordinary contrast everywhere 
presented between the man of ibrtune 
and the peasant, the frequent conti- 
guity of splendid opulence and tnise- 
raMe squalidity. Hence ttic tourist, 
who travels only for pleasure, and has 
means of introduction to the nobility 
and gentry, by whom he is received 
with polite as well as profuse hospital- 
ity, will give a more favourable opi- 
nion of the country than its real state 
fairly warrants; while the philanthro- 
pic visitor, who looks with more scru- 
tinizing eye into the condition of the 
common people, will certainly repre- 
sent their wretchedness to be much 
greater than it actually is, because he 
uses a false standard of judgment, and 
forms his opinion, not from a know- 
ledge of the people he visits, but from 
a comparison of them witli the people 
he has left. Opinions formed from 
transitory and superficial observation 
can never be depended on as just re- 
presentations of real life; however 
faithfully they may exhibit things as 
they seem, it is hardly possible that 
they should be faithful pictures of 
things as they are. To acquire just 
and accurate knowledge of a people, it 
is necessary to live among them, to 
become acquainted with their peculiar 
manners, and general liabits, and to 
see them at vanous times, and in dif- 

ferent ntoatiffits. Let him, who, from 


a view of their ordinary modes and 
occupations, discovers nothing hero but 
slovenliness and pauperism, repair to 
a Sunday chapel, a xair, or any holi- 
day place of recreation, and he will 
hardly believe that he is beholding the 
same people. These are their days of 
public exhibition, of dress, andof cheer- 
ful assemblage ; to the first of which 
many perhaps resort for pleasure as 
rnuen as for devotion, to the second for 
mirth as much as for business, and to 
the third for merriment only. The 
ladies appear in all their finery ; those 
who come from a distance frequently 
adopting the Caledonian method of 
keeping clcfiii their shoes and stock- 
ings by wearing them — in their pock- 
ets. The men are not lesi^ ambitious 
of shining in outward array, though 
after a different inaiiner ; tlieir pride 
of dress consisting, not in the qua- 
lity, but quantity of apparel — mode 
of costume, which, as it is not affect- 
ed by change of season, subjects the 
summer l>cau to a very oppressive 
weight of ornament. I'*ashioii indis- 
pensably requires the exhibition of all 
his new or good clothes, so tliat it is 
not uncommon to see a strapping coun- 
tryman in the dog-days sweltering un- 
der two clotli waistcoats, one of them 
with sleeves, a body-coat of the same, 
and over all a large surlout of still 
stouter material, under which com- 
fortable burtliL'ii ho has pcThaps walk- 
ed half a dozen miles, actuatc^d by pre- 
cisely the same motive, however dif- 
ferent in mode, of the dandy in high 
life, the vanity of appearing — a well- 
dressed man ! I must, however, ex- 
cept some of the younger men, who, 
designing to take a share in the dance, 
deem themselves, not unreasonably, 
exempt from a weight, which, how l)o- 
nourable soever it may be in station- 
ary exhibition, is little suited to the 
graces of the dancer. I am also to ex- 
cept the inhabitants of towns and large 
villages, among whom something of 
modem refinement has crept, and who 
are much less rigidly attached to the 
observance of ancient forms. The parts 
these people act are not assumed ; the 
exhibition is piquant and voluntary ; 
Natmrc is their prompter, and her dic- 
tates may be receiv^ as the test ot‘ 
real feeUng and actual enjoyment. 
That there is much misery w'here there 
are so many unemployed, and conse- 
quently BO many poor, is too true ; but 
mat there are great numbers who pos- 
sesa what they considei to be the com- 
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forts and conveniences of life ; and that 
many of those whom a stranger, with- 
out being very fastidious, would num- 
ber among the wretched, do by no 
means enroll themselves in the cata- 
logue of the unhappy, is a fact no less 
certain and undisputable. Most things 
in this world are to be estimated by 
comparison, and though it must be 
the first wish of every friend to Ire- 
land to improve both the mental and 
corporal condition of the people, and 
though before this is done, they can- 
not attain their due weight in the scale 
of nations ; yet it is consolatory to know 
that their wretchedness is neither so 
great nor so general as it has been re- 
presented ; that much of it has been 
owing to temporary causes ; that the 
work of improvement has begun, and 
is now in progress ; and that under the 
persevering aid of a paternal govern- 
ment, and, above all, of vigilant ma- 
gistrates, and kind, enlightened, spi- 
ritual pastors, encouraging, benefi- 
cent, (and would I could add, gene- 
rally resident,) landlords, nothing but 
the schemes of rash, selfish, and insi- 
dious ambition, will bo able to obstruct 
or retard the growing prospcHits of Ire- 
land. Much as there e\ists of evil 
spirit still to hi; rt'olaiined atid sub- 
dued, and extensive as discontent and 
tUstress appear to be, there are never- 
theless many unequivocal symptoms 
of general amelioration, — well found- 
ed cause to hope that, of tlic shock so 

fleeply and universally felt, though 
the tremor in some degree continues, 
the perils are nearly at an end. The 
hand of improvcnient is distinctly vi- 
sible. The linen manufacture of the 
South is rapidly emerging from de- 
pression ; the bustle ortrade has begun 
to reanimate our towns ; houses of a 
better description are daily adding or- 
nament to utility ; the fisheries are at 
length receiving that attention and 
encouragement they so eminently de- 
serve, and the happy result is already 
discern ihle ; the prices of corn and 
rovisions begin to advance, and the 
rooping spirits of the fanner to re- 
vive ; rents, on the due regulation of 
which the interests of the peasantry 
so mainly depend, and which, though 
not the sole, have been the principal 
cause of contention between high and 
low, are in a course of attaining their 
just level, prior to which, the peace of 
the country will not he established on 
a secure aud permanent foundation. 
There exists, indeed, one evil, or. 


as I would »ther call it, obstruction 
to national prosperity, for which, du- 
ring the present ^neral debasement 
of popular mind, it seems altogether 
hopeless, and for which, under any 
condition of the people, it will be very 
difficult to find an adequate remedy. 
No person acquainted with this coun- 
try will be at a loss to know that I al- 
lude to its great and overgrowing po- 
ulation . Mr IVIalthus appears to have 
een the first who called the public 
attention to a doctrine so obvious, 
^when once pointed out, that the only 
thing which now surprises us is how 
it came to elude prior consideration. 
The reason seems to be, that preju- 
dice had always run in favour of po- 
pulation, infusing a general belief, 
that increase of inhabitants exhibited 
the most indubitable proof of national 
strength and prosperity. It was not 
until the evil began to be felt that the 
validity of the old opinion came to be 
suspected. The ingenious gentleman 
to whom we owe this salutary warn- 
ing was accordingly treated at first as 
a sporter of paradoxes ; but the old and 
sure test of truth, time, has satisfacto- 
rily confirmed his judgment, and done 
justice to his sagacity. It is indeed 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix the 
Utmost point of extension to which 
the support of population in a given 
country ruay be carried by the vast 
powers of enlightened industry, and 
the astonishing efforts of human skill ; 

but that there is such a point, seems 
capable of decisive demonstration. 
That which happens frequently here 
in a small district of live thousand 
acres, will as unquestionably take place 
in one of fifty millions, the growing 
inhabitants of which must at last be- 
come too numerous for their meiins of 
subsistence. The supplementary sup- 
port afibrded by external commerce, 
as in Great Britain, and the wealth 
arising from an extensive sale of 
manufactured commodities, will, no 
doubt, protract the period of over- 
growth, so as to render its prospect 
less alarming; but the chance of fail- 
ure in those great commercial resources 
must always be contemplated with 
Rome degree of anxiety and appre- 
hension. In a highly civilized coun- 
try, it is true, the danger is of far less 
magnitude, because the restraints of 
moral feeling and prudent rcfiection 
cannot fail to oppose a strong check 
to the evil, by forbidding young per- 
sons to marry before thoe appears a 
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reaacmable prospect of being able to 
provide for their offspring. It is to the 
want of this prudential cheeky to the 
utter absence of moral reflection^ tliat 
we owe that inundation of pauperism^ 
which a rude peasantry^ yielding with- 
out scruple to the first impulse of de- 
sire, pour upon the country in lament- 
able and overwhelming abundance. 

How deficient is human wisdom in 
the calculation of fiiture events, tlie 
estimation of contingent results, and 
the contemplation of prospective ad- 
vantages ! What were the hopes and 
expectations of the discoverers of Ame- 
rica ? and for what purpose did Spain’s 
Christian adventurers, endure almost 
incredible fatigues, and commit the 
most atrocious cruelties? For wliat 
were petty colonies planted, many un- 
offending native tribes exterminated, 
and others reduced to a state of the 
most wretched slavery, under the lush 
of most unrelenting master ? For 
gold — ^fbr the acquisition of that which, 
by a just retribution of Providence, 
h^ bl^me tlie means oi‘ debasing^ 
not exalting, that haughty nation, of 
punidiing, not rewarding, the unprin« 
ctpled and insatiable avarice of the 
ducoverers. How little did it enter 
into any imagination to conceive that 
the new world was to become, what, 
witli respect to Europe at least, seems 
to be one of the greatest blessings it 
can bestow, — a receptacle for the over- 
growing population of the ohl, a glo- 
rious theatre for tlie interchange of 
oommercial amity, for the cultivation 
of new interests, tending to the com- 
fort and improvement of lioth ! In 
this, os well as in many other import- 
ant considerations, we seem bound to 
acknowledge the hand of Providence 
peculiarly displayed in the timely dis- 
covery of so great a resource for the 
growing necessities of mankind. We 
have often accustomed to hear 
emigration lal^ted as a serious cala- 
mity, by those who did not consider 
that in all cases of excessive popula- 
tion, the d^rtnre of some is a reliei* 
to the rest ; and tliat, generally speak- 
ing, too many, instead of too few, 
were left b^dnd. It will, no doubt, 
happen^ dial the lot will sometimes 
fidl QA tbqpe whom it would be more 
dei^imble to retain, and in this case 
qa3y can emigration be a subject of 
regret, but even in this case there is 
something gained by the increase of 
Mm ta moac who arc left. Of this 
IdllMUtiiai venture to say, that one 


of its seven miliums might be spared, 
not only without iidury, but with 
manifest advantage to the remaining 
six, that is to say, provided the selec- 
tion was to be made from the ranks 
of ignorauce and pauperism. 

1 am now going to ofler some re- 
marks on what is likely to be general- 
ly uppermost in the mind of an Ihsli- 
man, as affording subsistence, not only 
to men, women, and children only, 
but also to all those live appendages, 
pigs, dogs, horses, cattle, and poultry 
•—the jwtatoe. If you should happen 
to be disposed to conjectural anticipa- 
tion, you will perhaps think that 1 
mean to i)roi>ose, what national grati- 
tude ought to have done long since, 
the erection of a statue to'Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by whom the potatoe was first 
brought to this country, and present- 
ed to a nobleman, right worthy of 
being the dispenser, of natural be- 
nefits, liicliard, the first Earl of Cork. 
But no, I have no sucli intention. 

I question whether any important 
advantage was in the cuuteinplatioii 
of the donor ; and moreover, 1 doubt 
whether the culture would have been 
rccomineiitled by eitlier of those great 
men, had they been aide to pre- 
dict the future and remote coase- 
qucuces of the gift. The gn at Earl ol“ 
Cork, (iis he is commonly called,) the 
munificent founder of many towns, as 
well as of an illustrious race, to whom 
the county of* (Jork has lu vtT ('eased 

to owe those obligatu)n.s which the 
rare union of virtue and ability so 
happily enables their possessor to be- 
stow, certainly contemplated a difier- 
ciit sort of subsistence than potatoe 
diet for his numerous tenantry. Could 
his lordship have foreseen that they 
would become almost the only food of 
the }>eople ; that they would supplant 
the use of bread, abolisli the arts ol* 
culinary preparation, and by the ex- 
treme facility of providing a mere bel- 
lyful, promote idleness and vagabond- 
ism, and multiply an ever-growing 
propagation of paupers, he would, 1 
will venture to affirm, have been ihc 
very last man to advise or encourage 
the culture of potatoes. But let me 
not be considered as nu^aning to de- 
predate 80 extraordinary and valuable 
a root. I only lament the excessive 
use, or rather abuse, of one of the most 
useful vegetable mfts which die boun- 
teous hand of the Almighty Creator 
has conierred i^n mankind. Used 
as they are in me sister island, as an 
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auxiliary to better food, their worth is 
iiicstimablc ; but constituting, as they 
do here, almost the sole food of the 
lower orders, the effect is Ufe 1 have 
stated ; and though the blame be not 
attributable to tlie article itself, yet is 
not the consequent wretchedness of 
its consumers the less deplorable. 

They arc objectionable in another re- 
spect, as being only a sup^dy for the 
current year ; so that the superabund- 
ance of a favourable season will con- 
stitute nothing to the relief oi‘ a defi- 
cient. Hence the superfluity of sub- 
sistence among a i»otetoe-fed people 
in any given year, is but a superfluity 
waste, which does not afibrd the small- 
est securitY against a famine on the 
ensuing. Every other species of sta- 
ple ft)od can be held over ; and, there- 
fore, for this, as well as other rea- 
sons, it should be one of the prime 
objects of all those, whose ability and 
wishes to promote the interests of the 
peojde go tiand in hand, to ameliorate 
ihoir style ol* living, and render tliem 
somcwliat less dependent upon the 

fluctuating comforts of the potatoc 
system. 

I'he last forty or fifty years, so fer- 
tile in great events, claim also the cre- 
dit, as fur as i1 can be so termed, of ex- 

K'uding and generalizing the use of the 
potatoo. JVevious to this period, that 
voracious article of subsistence, which 
in several idaces, like Aaron's rod, 
has awallowid all the rest, ciyoyctl but 
a limited share of popular prol’crence. 
I can myself remember a time wdien 
imnieroiis little country mills were at 
work, ol’ which only tlie vestigia now 
reinaiii, and when oaten bread was 
the gt ncral food of tlie people in spring 
and summer. On days of public work, 
such as sand-drawing and turf-cutting, 
tS:c., when labourers were fed by their 
employer, potatoes wort* never thought 
on, the large table being plentifully 
furnished with fresh milk, and oaten 
cakes. It was, I think, the casual intro- 
duction of the species called tlie apple 
potatoc, remarkable for ^retaining its 
firmness and flavour through the entire 
year, which first induced the people, in 
an evil hour, to discontinue the use of 
oaten bread. Laziness probably contri- 
buted not a little to the substitution of a 
food requiring only simple boiling, for 
abetter and stronger diet, attended with 
more labour of preparation. But the 
abridgement of labou^ which laziness 
procures, only serves to nurse the 
growth of an evil habit. The time 


expended in that cxerdse of (mliuary 
art, which gives additional nourish- 
ment as well as variety to the homely 
meal, is far from being lost, and may 
rather be considered as supplying a 
stimulus to useful exertion. Perhaps, 
indeed, the falling off may be in a great 
measure ascribed to the evil system of 
middle- landlordship, and land-job- 
bing, which then began extensively to 
prevail, and by raising the rent of land 
to an inordinate degree, left, I am afraid, 
in too many places, to the laborious oc- 
cupier, little more than the bare pota- 
toc. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt, that the farmers then Hved 
much better than they do now. In- 
habitants were comparatively few, and 
consequently farms, of which the rents 
were very low, comparatively large. 
To the extraordinarily rapid increase 
of population, may certainly be ascri- 
bed a large portion of that pauper- 
ism, to which other causes were also 
contributory. 

1 can never reflect on the prodigi- 
ous augmentation, of the lower or- 
ders more especially, which has ta- 
ken place ivi thill my own memory, 
without wonder and astonishment. 1 
shall not venture to calculate the ratio 
of this increase, satisfying myself 
with observing that it far exceeds the 
usual standard of human multiplica- 
tion, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, short of actual importa- 
tion ; and that too in the very desjiite 
of tvars, rebellions, scarcities, and emi- 
grations. Poverty, in otlicr countries, 
irreconcilably inimical to matrimonial 
connection, here promotes it, pauper- 
ism begetting pauperism as fast as 
Shylock's usurious ducats begot others. 
Aiiotlicr singularity observable here is 
that the inhabitants of the country ap- 
l^iar to multi i)ly more rapidly than those 
of tlie towns, (though tnese too are in a 
state of progressive increase,) one cause 
of which is the want of those extensive 
manufactories that require the local 
union of many hands, and thus light- 
en the burden of rural population. In- 
crease of numbers always accompanies 
the rising prosperity of a town, and 
is regarded as one of its unequivocal 
syinjitoms ; but after a country has 
once attained a sufficient number of 
cultivators, to die skilful execution of 
whose art great numbers are by no 
means necessary, augmentation of fa- 
milies becomes a serious encumbrance.* 
on the land, and a certain forenmner 
of idleness and pauperism. The only 
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Immediate meaxM of lightening the 
weight in this country, for mental 
improvement is of slow progress, will 
be found in a more extensive and skil^ 
fill cultivation of iiax, one of tliose few 
manufactories suited to rural nianage- 
ment, and to which the soil, situation, 
and general circumstances of Ireland 
are peculiarly adapted. 

To the causes of population’s rapid 
progress already assigned, 1 have to 
add one, now ulniost forgot, but i*ii- 
questionably entitled to a high place 
in the catalogue, — I mean the cessation 
of that dreadful malady, the small pox, 
for many years little inlerior in devas- 
tation to the plague itself. IMany old 
people still bear in mind the wailings 
occasioned by the extinction of almost 
entire families, and 1 can myself reniein- 
l»er, when few of those wlio had sur- 
vived its attack wore free from marks 
of injury, and when many a face was 
horribly disfigured. The general prac- 
tice of inoculation took place here 
about the middle of last century, and 
the recent inirotluction of the cow ]K»ck 
seems to promise a gradjiial annihila- 
tion of the disorder. Indeed, an im- 
proved mode of treatment, for want of 
whicli many of the first inoculated 
were suttbrers, had, even before Dr 
Jenner’s valuable discovery, almost 
disarmcMi it of all its t<»rrors, 

A question will naturally occur — ^if 
man kind in general, and the Irish, in 
particular, possess this instinctive and 
irresi.«tiblc tendency to nmki plication, 
— ^liow comes it to i)ass that the general 
history of ancient times contains so lit- 
tle complaint of overgrowing popvila- 
tion, and the history of Ireland none at 
all ? The question admits of easy so- 
lution. With respect to times of nigh 
anti<iuity, the paucity of inliabitants, 
and their simplicity of manners, attest 

the truth of the Mosaic account, which 
places the creation of man at no very 
early period of the world. Had it 
been otherwise, our globe must have 
been fully peo|MP, and generally civi- 
lised, long beforl^ the date of the oldest 
history, llie tendency of man to mul- 
tiply his kind, a fact incontrovertibly 
established by i>rescnt experience, did 
therefore exist at all times, and if we 
may bdteve themaintainers of human 
degeneracy, must have been more oiie- 
rative in those days of superior vigour 
than at present. To analogical infer- 
qiica, on which in this case we may 
Afely enough venture to rely, we can 
lliibpbundant corroboration from his- 


toric testimony, which will both esta- 
blish tlie existence of such a tenden- 
cy, and explain the causes of its fre- 
quent miscarriage. The means of 
counteraction were manifold, and ma- 
ny of them continue to exert a bane- 
ful infiucnce to the present day — Imd 
goveriiineiits, lici*ntiou$ habits, savage 
and predatory modes of life, polyga- 
my, slavery, pestilence, famine, and the 
desolating ravages of war, frequently 
undertaken, not for conquest, hut ex- 
tennination. A review of this black 
catalogue of misfortune, ignorance, and 
iniquity, removes all difficulties from 
the question of multiplying tendencies, 
and only leaves the reader to wonder 
how, under such circuinKtanecs, man- 
kind could have multiplied at all, for 
that tliey did multiply, and that abun- 
dantly, in the face of these general dis- 
couragements, is a fact Kuppt»rte<l by 
the saiiK' unquestionable evidence. 
From what small beginnings tin; com- 
monwealth of Home arose, and what 
a height of ])ower, an extent of terri- 
tory, and a mass of )>opu)ation, her 
.stffidy and skilful policy ena)>led her 
to obtain in the course oF not many 
centuritis, is known to every cla.ssival 
sehool-hoy. lireeee, tw>, where arts 
and anns so eminently tiourisheil, 
in spite of her restless sjdrit, and un- 
ceasing as well as sanguinarv commo- 
tions, was obliged to ndieve her grow- 
ing weight of populous eneiiinhraiiee, 
and enlarge her territory by emigra- 
tion and colonizing. Even the barba- 
rians of the North, unpropitious as 
their mode of life was u> the nurture 
of children, became too miuierous for 
their forests, and after many rejmlses, 
atlengtli succeeded in overpowering the 
d<*generate legions of Jluine, and get- 
ting possession of the imperial city. 
Though their numbers havi- been ex- 
aggerated by terror and ctteminacy, 
yet were they in reality very consider- 
able, Bupplietl from' such an iminenso 
extent of country, ca]>ahle, under the 
hand of civilized culture, of siq^port- 
iiig twenty times their amount. From 
Caesar’s rqwt of his Gallic campaigns, 
and the multitudes that fell under his 
victorious anus, we draiv indubitable 
proofs of theaccelcratingprogressof jio- 
pulation even under circumstances of 
barbaric discouragement. But we 
must not employ a modern scale in es- 
timating the amount of a nation's 
people then froxn the number of its 
warriors. An army now, .even in a 
Buonapartcan calculation, makes but a 
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small porUoii ei ihe k is coU 

leetedeiljier to i^^a»dizc or to defend. 

. All wore warriors in thoae days, and the 
march of a barluiriau army might not 
unfreqimntly be called a mardi of the 
nation. In fact^ whore herds and docks 
constitute both the wealth and tlie 
subsistence of tlie peo^c^ it is altoge- 
ther impossible that Uicy can be very 
numerous. Corn, it is true, was cul- 
tivated in Gau], where civilizatitm had 
made some advances, but rarely, if 
at all, in Germany and the northern 
districts. These observations natural- 
ly supply an answer to the question, as 
nir as Ireland is concerned, the pau- 
city of whose ancient inliabitants, and 
the tardy progress of whose population, 
serve to i>rove what indeed has been 
pretty well proved already, that their 
best state Tvas little better tlian a state 
of barbarism, and that tliey rouid not 
have jiossesstd tlie arts of civilization 
SO lavishly bestowed on them by the ar- 
rogant meiulacity of modern scribblers, 
because those arts must infallibly 
have led to the building of towns, the 
pursuits of trade, and the cultivation 
of land ; all which einploymenls would 
of necessity have produced a rapid, 
and, in no very great lengtlx of time, 
an overflowing increase of population. 
Tlie state of Irish society under na- 
tive chiefs, or rather the perpetual 
hosiility of those petty jiredatory po- 
tentates, w as indeed tolerably well cal- 
culated to thill their numbers, and 
avert the evils of overgrowtli. In this 
w^ay it more than answered all tlic 
happy purposes of Dean Swift’s pro- 
ject for preventing beggary, by eating 
the children oi’ the poor, because it 
not only diminished tne breed of pau- 
pers, but kept up a race of heroes, 
ilow far such heroism might be con- 
ducive to Irisli glory, I leave to those 
who so piteously lament its extinction 
to determine ; it was not certainly con- 
ducive to any of those arts and acqui- 
sitionfl^which tlie enlightcneil philo- 
aqphy of modern days regards as in- 
dispensably necessary to tlie prosperity 
and renown of a civilizett empire. 
Thougli the exquisite soul, or (as an 
author like me, wrho writes only to be 
understood, would say) sound of mu- 
sic, which once delighted tlie ravish- 
ed cars of Irish demigods in the halls 
of Tara, and though tlie songs of min- 
strels, celebrating exploits not always 
very dissimilar either in plan or exe- 
cution from those of the Kockite hero, 
Vor.. XV. 
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might have^ b«en extmxiely pleasant 
and appropriate in their day ; yet am 
1 inclined to tiiink, that the melodious 
bard, who now so patriotically laments 
their Ions, would be very little pleased 
to sec tliem revive in any but poetic 
shai>c. I'bc resurrection of these ter- 
rible graces, is, 1 trust, a ^niracle be- 
yond tlie utmost hope of the most 
sturdy and inveterate Milesian. Yet 
have wc lived to w itness the return of 
wdiat seemed as little to be looked for 
in the 19tli century of the Christian 
icra. In times of national harharibin, 
when pious fraud was deemed requi- 
site for the subjugation of minds in- 
capable of rational persuasion, and ac- 
cessible only tliroi^h their fears, the 
miracle-monger mighthavefound some 
apology for his deception in the neces- 
sity ol' deceiving. To see it resorted 
to now, to sec the divine truths of 
Chribiianity thrown into tlic back- 
ground, and a conf ederacy of sacerdotal 
jugglers exhibiting their legerdemain, 
with nuns and nunneries ; to see po- 
pular ignorance, rusticity, and super- 
stition, not endeavoured to be removed 
by moral and rational instruction, but 
endeavoured to he retarded and con- 
firmed by the grossest frauds of the 
grofijiost ages, is no less to be wonder- 
ed at than deplored. Occasional in- 
stances of fended inspiration, of en- 
thusiastic raving, or of monkish quaek- 
cry, wQuhl never surprise ; from indi- 
vidual acts of deceit, of foil}, and of 
Ikisehood, no state of society is or ever 
will be exempt. But to behold the 
highest dignitaries of a church caUiug 
itself Christian, and professing to be 
tlic lineal possessor of aixistolic virtue, 
the perfect patron of evangelical rec- 
titude, and the sole dejiository of di- 
vine commission — to sec also a sage 
assembly of self-coustituicd senatOTR, 
claiming more tlian an equal share of 
natural talent, of acquired knowledge, 
of legal ability, and of liberal patriot- 
ism ; to see all these, 1 say, sanctify- 
ing, sanctioning, and defending tne 
miseralde delusion, while not a single 
voice among the host of that church's 
educated and well-informed followers, 
raises a frcali sound in defence of rea- 
son and of truth, is wonderful and 
astonishing indeed ! ! ! If tlicy believe 
this linsey-woolsey compound of Ijrisb 
and German manufacture — ^what must 
we call them? — ^Fools. — If they do 
not, I leave my reader® to find the ap- 
propriate appellation. I have return- 
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ed unwillingly to this painfhl subject ; 
it recurs irresistibly to every intelli- 
gent and enlightened inind^ alive to 
the feelings of real patriotism^ and 
anxious to wipe off the stains of na- 
tional reproach. It must, I am con- 
vinced, lead to an ultimate dereliction 
of those unworthy arts, and the adop- 
tion of better modes of influence ; for, 
silent as they may be, shame and sor- 
row have at this moment a seat in 
many an honest Irish heart ; and those 
who arc now passive under the im- 
pressions of habitual respect, of shame, 
or of 6ur|)rise, will unquestionably 
raise their voices at last in defence of 
outraged decency and truth, and those 
voices must be heard. I look not to, 
I never rfiV/ contemjdate, the conversion 
of that Church to Protestantism ; but 
1 do look, and now, perhaps, with 
greater hone, to its adoption of a more 
evangelical character, a more rational 
and efficacious mode of communi- 
cating Christian instruction. Though, 
like an overgrown tree, its powers arc 
now wasted in the production of bar- 
ren foliage, yet may the hand of a ju- 
dicious primer easily reprtJss unpro- 
fitable luxuriance, redeem its charac- 
ter, and restore its fruit. 'Po promote 
this happy change, 1 take leave to add 
a few additional observations. 

Instances of providential favour and 

S rotection, both to nations and to in- 
ividuals, have* been, and now are, suf- 
ficiently apparent in God's mord go- 
vernment of the world. The records 
of the past, and the experience of the 
present, abundantly attest the over- 
ruling direction and allwise and al- 
mighty Power. Although the clear 
voice of reason proclaims the necessity 
of miracles to tne primary support of 
our divine religion, at a time when 
every human power, prejudice, and 
passion warred against it, yet does she 
employ an equal strength of argument 
in demonstrating the futility of fancy- 
ing that they are to remain w^hen 
those obstructions have been overcome, 
and the system they were wanting to 
establish, secured upon an immove- 
able foundation. It must he no ordi- 
nary cause that will induce the Deity 
to change the settled course of things, 
invert his own rules, and disturb the 
order of Nature, for such is the 
power possessed by the real, and 
claimed by the pretendccl performer 
of miracles. Who fed starving mul- 


titudes, and covered shivering naked- 
ness, in the land of miracles in 
1H23 ^ The power and goodness 
of God unquestionably; bat it was 
the goodness and power of God na- 
turally operating on the minds of 
the generous and IxMiehcent in botli 
islands, and in a more particular and 
transcendent degree on those of the 
hervticnl inhabitants of Great Britain. 
It is thus that the Christian revelation 
attests tht! divinity of its origin, main- 
tains its character, and displays its in- 
fluence. It is thus that the true pro- 
fessor is distinguished from the spu- 
rious, by higher views, deeper rener- 
tioiiK, and more exultc'd sentiments, 
by his attachment to the substance, his 
disregard for the show. Girt with the 
invulnerable panoply ofcere.^tial trutii, 
diiiusing its radiance, though with 
uneejuai lustre, over all the earth, and 
receiving hourly accessions to its 
strength, Christianity scorns the puny 
aid of the bigot's narrow dogmas, or 
the wond er-worker's f ragile eni teh . 1 1 
spurns at the appearance of pious im- 
l)Osture, whether the result of simple 
superstition, of stupid credulity, of 
grovelling ignorance, or of unworthy 
artifice. It rests for support on it« 
moral fitness for the wants of man, its 
adaptation to every stage and (X)n(li- 
tion of life, the simplicity of its prin- 
ciples, the purity of its cUJetrines, and 
the sublimity its truth. If the Di- 
vine WoKJ) has not been written iu 
vain, we know already, or at least it 
is our own fault if we do uof know, as 
much of its nature, obligations, and 
exalted exex'llence, as can possibly he 
imparted. All that remains to tlnr 
pastor is to tearli, and all that remains 
for the disrip/e, is to follow the rn- 
Btruetions of the Master. This, and 
this only, coustitutes the suiti and 

substance of the Gospel Covenant ; 
this is to act in accordance with tlic 
beneficent intention of the heavenly 
Author ; this is, in the best, a/PR only 
present sense of the words, to give 
FYES TO THE nT.TNJ),and FEET TO THE 

LAME. The Church wdiich departs from 
these principles, and substitutes her 
own preseriptionB for those of the ce- 
lestial Healer, written, as they are, in 
never-fading colours, and attested by 
inspired and incorruptible witnesses, 
may deck herself with what titles or 
garments she pleases, but her religion 
IS Hot the relimop of Jesus Clirist. 

G. S. 
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THE IiAHYB’s BRYDALLl:. 

Come Jiitlier ! come hither, my little foot-page. 

And beare to my gayc Ladyc 
This ring of the good red gowde, and be sure 
Rede well what she tclleth to thee : 

And talic tent, little page ! if my Ladye\s cheeke 

Be with watching and weeping pale. 

If her locks are unkempt, and her bonnic eyes red. 

And come back and tell me thy talc. 


And mai ke, little page ! when thou shewest the ringc. 
If she snatcheth it hastilye — 

If the red hloode mount up her slender throate. 

To her forehead of ivorye ; 

** And take gotid hcede, if for gladncsse or griefe. 

So chauiigelh my Ladye*s cheerc — 

Thou slialt know bye her eyes — if their light laugh out 

Tlirowe the inistc of a startynge tear ; 

(Like the KumnuY sun thivAve a morninge cloude) 
There needeth no further token. 

That iny Ladye brightc, to her own true Kniglite, 

Hath keepii her faithe unbroken. 

Nowc ryde, little pagi^ ! for the sun’^peercs out 
Ower the rininie of the eastern heaven ; 

And back thou must liee, witli thye tydinges to mee, 

Enj the shadowe falles far at even/ — 

Awayc, and awayc ! and he's hir on his waye. 

The little foot-page alreddyc, 

For he’s hack'd on his Lord’s owne gallant graye, 

'I'hat steede so ticctc and steddye. 

But. the Knightc stands there lyke a chai'ined man, 
Watcliinge m itii efir and eye. 

The «*liittcringo speed of his noble steedc. 

That swiftc as the wynde dotli dye. 

But the wyndos and the lightninges arc loiterers alle 

To the glaunce of a luver's inynde ; 

And Sir Alwynne, I trowe, had call'd Boiinybelle slowc, 

I lad her dcctnessc outstrippit the wynde. 

Beseemed to him, that the sun once more 
HsmI stayedde his course that daye— 

Never sickc* man longed for morningc lighte. 

As Sir Alwynne for eueninge graye. 

But the longest dayc must end at last. 

And the brightest sun must scttc. 

Where stayedde Sir Alu piue at i)eepe of dawne, 

There at euen he stayedde him yette : 
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And lie »pyetlie at laste — Not soc, not soe, 

'Tis a RiiKille grayecloutle^ Sir Knighte, 

That risethe up like a courser ’» head 
On that border of gowden lighte." 

But harko ! but harke ! and I hearc it now — 

'Tis the wuningc of Boimybellc I” 

Not soe, Sir Kiiighte 1 from that rockyc height 
'Twas a clattering stone tliat felle/* 

“■ That slothfulle boy ! but I’ll thinkc no more 
Of liini and his lagging jade to-daye — 
ttighte, riglitc. Sir Kiiighte !** — Nay, more, bye this liglilo. 
Here eoiiiethe niyc page, and myc gailante grayc.” 

“ Howe iifure, little page ! ere thou Hghteste dowiie, 

Speake ])ut one word out hast il ye ; 

Lit tie J>age, hast thou seen mye Ladye hive ? 

Hath iny<? Ljidye keepit her faithe with inee ?’* — 

Tvo seen thy Ladye hive. Sir Knightc, 

And w<*IIe liath she keepit her faithe with thee.”— 

Lighte downe, lightc d<»M'iie, mye trustye pug«; ; 

A berr3'€* bniU'iic barbe shall tby guerdon bee. 

“ Tell on, tell on ; Wiis mye Ladye's chccke 
Pale as the lilyc. <»r r»»sie red ? 

Ditl she putte the riiigc on her hng«*r sinalie ? 

And what was the \erye firste wor<l she said r” — 

Pale was thy I..adye’s elieeke. Sir Knighte, 

Bl<*nt with no streako of tln^ rosic* red. 

1 put tlu* ring<,* on hvi* fiiigor .<<niaiJo ; 

Hut tliori* is no voice airiongste the dead.' — 

+ 1 . » ^ 

* 1* ♦ * 


There are torches hurrying to and froe 
In UaeburiK* 'I’ower to-nighte ; 

And the chapelU: dotli glowe wiflie latnpcs alsoi^ 

As if for a hrvdalle ryte. 

But whore is the br\'de? and the brydegrotano where i 
And w'lierc is the Iml^e prieste ? 

.And wliere are the guest es that shouldc bidden bet*. 
To jiartake of the marriage fcastc ? 

The Ijryde from her chamlKT descendeth nowe. 

And the bi'^alegrooiiie licr band bath ta’en ; 

An<l the gucstes are met, and the holyc prieste 
Precedeth the marriage traine. 

'J'lie bryd<‘ is the taire Maude Winstaulyc, 

Ami death h(*r stenie brydegrrKime ; • 

Am! her father follows his oidyc childe 
To her inotlu r's yawning tombe. 
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An a^e<l man^ and a troefull man^ 

And a lioavyc moane makes licse : 

Myc cliilde ! mye nliilde ! myne oidye idiilde ! 

Would God 1 had dywl for thee !” 

An aged man., tlioae white hairs telle. 

And that handed back and knee ; 

Yet a stalwart knighte, at Tewkes^rye fighto, 

Was Sir Arcliibald Winstahlye. 

*Tis a moving tiling to fiee the teares 
Wrung out from an aged eye ; 

Seldom and shnvo, lyke the scanlye droppes 
Of a fountiiinc tliat's near a-drye. 

’Tis a sorryc siglite to see grave haires 

]3ro*t downe to the grave with sorrowe ; 

Yontli looks tlirowe the eloudo of the present dayc 
For a gowden gleamc to-morrowe. 

Hut the old(; ^vIlite head, and the feeble knees 
Herefte of cartlilye stave ! — 

(5od lielp tluHi noM c, olde Winstanlye ! 

(iood (yhristiaiis for thee praye 1 

But iiianye a voice in that buriall traine 

13reatlies gloomilye apartc, 

“ Thou had’st not lietMi cliildlesse now, olde man ! 

Hut for tliiiie owne hard barte/* 

And nianyo a tnaido who streweth flowers 
Afore the I.ady's bicre, 

Weopes out, Thou liad*st not dyed, sweete Maude ? 

If Alwyiiuc hatl teen heerc.” 

W'hat solemn cliaunt ascendoth slowe ? 

What voices pcale the straine? — 

TIk‘ Monks of 8t Switholfu's Abteye nearc, 

H.'ue met the fiincrall traine. 

They hold their landcs, full manyc a roode. 

From the Lordes of Ha^dnirnc Tower, 

And ever when Deathe doth claim his pivye 
From within that lordlye bowere. 


Then come the liolyc fathers forth 
The slinnvdedde <'orse to inct^to. 

And see it laid in hallowede grave. 

With requiem sadde and sweete. 

And noAve they turn, and Icade the wave 
To that last home so nigh. 

Where all tJie race of Winstanlye 

In dust and darknesse lye. 
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Tho holyc altar blazetlie brighte 
With waxen tapers bigli. 

Elsewhere in diininc and doubtfull liglitc 

Doth all the chapclle lye. 

Huge, undehued shadows fidic 
From pillar and from ioinbc. 

And inauyc a grinmic old inouumente 
Lookes ghastlye tlirow the gloomc. 

And manyc a rustyc shirte of mail 
The eye may scant lye trace. 

And crestedde helmet, black and barr d, 

That grins with stenie grimace. 

Banner and scutcheon from the walles 

Wave in the cold night aire, 

C^Jeames out their gorgeous lieraldryc 
In the ent'ring torclies glare. 

For now the mourninge companye, 
Beneatlie that arch(*d do<ire, 

Bear in the lovely e, lifeless claye, 

Shall pa.**s ihere-out no more. 

And up the sounding aisle, ye stillc 
Their solemn chaunte may liearc. 

Till, 'neath that blazon'd catafalque. 

They gentlyc rcste the biere# 

Then ccasetli ev'rye sounde of life 
So deejM* that awfull hushe, 

Yc hear from yon freshe ojK-’ii'd vaulte 

The hollowc death-wiude rusbe. 

Back from the hiere the mourners alle 
Retire a little s}>aee. 

All but that olde U;reaveddc marine,'*^ 
Who taketh there his plai^ 

Beside the head ; but none may see 
The workings of his ininde. 

So loM o upon the sunken breaste 
Is that graye head declined. 

* m m m * 


The masse is .said/ they raise the dead. 

The palle is flange aside; 

And soon that flower iiiitimclye cropped. 

The darksome pit shall Jiidc. 

It gapeth close at hand— <lecp dowuc 
Yc may the (Miiflns s<»c 

(By the lainpe's pale glare, just kindled, there) 
Of many a Wingtanlyc. 

u. 
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And the gilded nails on one looke brighte. 

And the velvet of cranioisic ; 

She hath scarce lain there a full told yeare. 

The last Diunc Winstanlye. 

There’s rooine for thcc here, oh daughter dcare 
Methiiiks I heare lH*r say<»— 

There’s rooiiie for thee, Maude Winstanlye ! 

C!oiJie downe, make no delaye.” 

And from the vault€‘, two grim lye armos 
Ujiraisedc, deinauiide the dead — 

Hark ! liark ! 'tis the thunder of trampling steedes ; 

'Tis the clank of an armed tread ! 

There are armed heads at tlie chapelle doorcj 

And in arinoiir all bedighte, 

In sable stecle, from head to heele. 

In steps a statehx' knight. 

And up the aisle, with eehoeing tread 

Alone advanrctli he. 

To barre his \vay<-s dothc none essay e 
Of tlie fun’ral coinpanye. 

And never a voice amongst them alle 
Dot he ask wlu) he mote be ; 
l^or why his armi'd steppe disturl>es 
That sad soleuiriitic. 

Yet manye an eye wdth fixed stare 

Dotlie steriilyc on liiin frownc ; 

Tint none may the strangeiTe's fare. 

He wcares his vizorre downe. 

He speakes no worde, hut wares his hande. 

And straiglitB they idle obeye ; 

And everye soule that standethe there, 

Falles hack to make him waye. 

lie passethc on — no haiide dothe stirre — 

Ilis steppe the onlye sounde ; 

He ])assetlie on — and signs them settc 
The coffinne on the groundc. 

A momciite giizinge downe tlicrcoii. 

With foldedde armes dothe staye ; 

Then stoopinge, with one mightyc wrcncluv 
He tcares the liddc awaye. 

Then risethe a confiised sounde. 

And some half forward starte. 

And murmur sacriledge, and some 
Bcare hastilye apartc. 
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The ageddo kniglite^ at that strange sighte. 

Whose* c'onscioiisnesse hath tledde ; 

But signe nor sounde disturhethc him. 

Who gazethe on the dead. 

And seemethe, as that lovclye face 
Doth allc exjM)8ed lye. 

As if its holye caline oersi)readde 
The frowiiinge faces bye. 

And nowo, beside the virginno corse. 

Kneels downe the stranger knightc. 

And up his vizorr'd hclnie he throwes. 

But not in open siglitc. 

For to the pale, ct)lde, clammye fat'e, 

His 0 M‘ne he stoopethe lowe. 

And kissetli lirst the hlocMlIcsst* ehccho. 

And then the marble browe. 


Then, to tlie dead lippes glued, so long 
The livinge lippes do staye. 

As il* in that sad, sileutc; kisso 
'riie soulc hudde passed awaye. 

But sixldennc, from that iiiortaTle 
As withe a desp'rate straine ; 

Up, up, he springes ! liit» annoure ri nges ! 

The vizorre’s (lowne agJiiue. 

With man ye a flowerre, lier weeping tn aides, 
The I.adyeV shrowdo have dress^ ; 

And one white rose is in the falde 
That Tciles l»er whiterre breaste. 

One gol<lenn(‘ ringlette, on her brow4j|| 
(Escappede forthe) dotii straye ; 

So, on a wreathe of drifteddc siiowe. 

The wintrye sunbeunics playe. 

The mailcdde handc hatlie ta*ene the rose 
From ofFe tliat breste so fay re ; 

The faulchiotj's edge, from that pale l*ead, 
Hath sliorne the goldenne iiayro. 

One heavy sighe ! the firste and laste. 

One dec|K* and stiflede groane ; 

A few long strides — a clangc of hofifes— 
And the armedde strfingerre's gone ' 
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Among the rest of those sciences, 
beneficial and ornamental, wliich have 
been making huge strides of progress 
during the last fifteen years, the ad- 
vancement of the art of novel- writing 
(in this country) stands very eminent- 
ly distinguished. Mrs Roche" has 
ceased to rave ; and, if she raved still, 
no man would mark her. ** Mr La- 
thom" can no longer terrify the 'pren- 
tices, nor Anne of Swansea'^ now 
delight the ladies' boarding-schools. 

Mrs Blucinantlc" (alas, poor Brid- 
get !") has washed her hands (of inkj 
for ever ; and but a water-colour kind 
of reputation is left to Mrs RadclifPe 
and Mrs Helme. Harp of Leadenhall 
Street, thy strings arc cracked past 
mending ! — Messrs Lane and New- 
man's occupation's gone !** 

In fact, (poetry apart,) the standard 
of novel-writing has changed among 
us. That which was the trash" (eo 
nomine) '' of the circulating libraries,” 
the circulating libraries now can cir- 
culate no more. 

Nonsense will be printed in the year 
1824, but not much that is pure, un- 
adulterated nonsense. The dog-cared 
darlings of the dressmakers* work- 
rooms have been at auction for the last 
time ! Miss Nirnifie” and Misa 
Moft*at,” and all the ladies” and 
** gentlemen” of fashion,” have 
jumped up, to be knocked down,” 

at seven-pence-halfpenny a volume; 
and the cheesemonger smiles, for, at 
the next transfer, he knows them for 
his own. 

For ail array of new combatants have 
burst into the literary held, who can- 
ter, and caracole, and licar down all 
before them ! 'J’licre is the Wiivcrlcy 
knight — he of the hundred weapons ! 
— and his war-cry rings loudest on 
the plain. There is the author of Va- 
lerius, in his Roman armour ; and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, with his knotted 
club ; and there is Hope, on his barb 
of the desart; and Galt, in his paw- 
kie costume ; and Maturiu, witn his 
frightful mask ; and Washington Ir- 
ying, just in his silk doublet, throw- 
ing darts into the air, and catching 
them again, ^^^d ridingTi s easily as if 
he were on parade ; aud then there are 


the Amazons, equipped after every 
fancy and fashion ! Miss Porter, wa- 
ving her Polish lancc, and Miss Edge- 
worth, holding up hox ferula, and the 
authoress of Marriage,” (in Miss 
Jacky's green Joseph,) tucked up upon 
a pillion ; and Lady Morgan, astra- 
delle, (and in Frepch breeches,) since 
she has taken to be mad about politics ! 
and poor old Mrs Thicken well, and 
her friends, arc no more able to stand 
their ground against the tramping, 
and jostling, and capering, of this rab- 
ble rout, than a washing-tub (with a 
north-west wind,) could be fit to carry 
sail in the Bay of Biscay, or a po- 
ney chaise hope to pass unpulverized 
through Bond Street, in July. 

A modern novel, indeed, if it hopes 
ever to be cAtt o/ww, must shew talent 
of some kind or other. Accordingly, 
wc find, one author trusts to passion, 
another, to invention ; one, to an acute 
perception of what is ; another, to a 
vigorous fancy for whatcunnof he. One 
brings to market wit — another, meta- 
physics — a third, descriptive force — a 
fourth, poetic feeling — a few, like the 
Waverley writer, bring the rare facul- 
ty of managing a long story ; but very 
few venture to come at all, who can- 
not bring some faculty or other. 

People commonly find out the value 
of any qualiiicatian best, in A, when, 
proceeding in their speculations, they 

fail to meet with it in B. The pecu- 
liar felicity of the Scottish novelist, in 
the business of telling a story, strikes 
us now perliaps from a certain want of 
the same power in the author before 
us. But it is curious to observe the 
manner in which that extraordinary 
writer contrives to maintain as perfect 
an arrangement through his history of 
four volumes, as the Italian contmr 
ever did in his anecdote of four pages* 
The Tuscan artist built pavilions — the 
Scottish sorcerer raises cities ; Boc- 
caccio can steer a gondola, amid the 
crincum crankum^' of a Venetian ca- 
nal ; but the author cf Waverley is 
The Flying Dutchman,” who aou- 
bles Cape Horn in the eye of the wind. 
The Ituian prances along, to a hair's 
breadth, in his cabriolet, the prettiest 
Pdl Mall pacing in the world ! but 


• Percy Mallory, a iw>vel, in three volumes, by the sutlior of Pen Owen. Wil* 
liatn Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Thomss Cadell, London. 

VoL. XV. I) 
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the Waverley raan draws Thk AIail 
** through'* — “ from l^ondoii to Kdin- 
burgh” — “ 'twice a-week !’* — He looks 
to his way-bill” — takes care of his 

passengers, loses no parcels, and never 
drags" an inch of tlic road ! lie has 
got his four big ones" — well in 
hand" — before him. llis fivo-aud- 
thirty hundred weight/' — live and 
dead load," behind him. He gets his 
four ^‘insides" up, and his three “ out" 
—his hags** — ^liis “ tiine-picct*** — 

spare whip, and six great coats. The 
horn blows— he handles the rib- 
bands" — lets go the traces: off they 
go, and he comes in, five hundred 
miles off, without cracking a splinter 
bar, sleeps his six hours, has his boots 
cleaned, and is ready to start again. 

Piecemeal, perhaps, ive might match 
the author of Waverley, but we can- 
not match him as a wliole. He awa- 
kens an impiitience in us as to rlic fate 
of his driwmiis penompt from the very 
moment tliat we arc introduced to 
them. Ho kcj']>s us straining, and 
*'■' craning," and tiptoeing, ai’ter his 
catastrophe, and trotting along, witli 
our noses in the air, like the hackney 
coacli-horses of Dublin, who are coax- 
ed forward hy a ))o]c with h;iy upon 
It, pushed fioni the uindow of the 
carriage before tliein. We are ahvays 
villainously inclined, before we have 
got a hundred pages into his book, to 
kill the goose at once, and got the eggs 
out of the last volume ,* and we are 
just now (as we observed before) put 
in excellent condition to admire the 
dexterity and facile conduct of tl.is 
author, "the adroitness with which he 
keeps constantly dragging his readers 
on, neck and heels, (sometimes, too, 
by the way, when they be in- 

efined to grumble a litth*. if heallowTd 
them time to stop,) by tin- want of 

that same facility being the chiefest 
defect of the writer whose work lies 
l>efore us for tU-s section, 

** Percy IMallory, a novel, by the 
author of Pen — It*K a pretty 

practice this, upon the living sub- 
ject and we are inventing (only it 
must be a great secret) an improved 
system of operative** surgery, by 
which we propose, shortly, to cut 
up” authors in an entirely new way ! 
In the meantime, however, we will 
open Monsieur Pen Owen, “ from the 
s;^to]e, to the diastole.” — So ! — one 
cut across the abdomen, from right to 
left;anothcrincision(tnuisvcrsf)ibout 


from eight to eleven inches. There ! 
now we shall sec what the gentleman 
is made of. 

The author of Percy Mallory” has 
great talents, and hi.s books will be ge- 
nerally read ; but, either he has not 
the knack of manaif'iuff a narrative, or 
he will not be at the trouble of exer- 
cising it. His main excellence lies in 
the rapidity and boldness with which 
he sketches character. He is a quick 
observer of men's habits and oddities, 
and has ii clever sort of itlca of their 
passions and affections ; he writes a 
smart, jn'iUlnnt dialogue, writh great 
apparent facility, and gives the chit 
cliat, in general, of a mixed eoin- 
pany, w'ith an adroitness hardly to be 
exceeded. 

Against thest^ good gifts” in an 
.'iiithor, there are some gric-vous ill 
tricks tt» he set off We would wager, 
although wv don't know who he is, 
that he could write farces as fast as he 
could move his jKn. He has the touch 
and go” faculty (so lauded in tlu* “ ma- 
nagv’r’s room”) as. lighi as any gentle- 
man we ever met with. No man is 
less likely to overlay a conversation, 
or understands better the advantage 
of'* shifting a scone but, in return, 
a general heedle.ssness makes his tran- 
sitions pantomimic; his “ situations" 
lldl out innrtihcjaily, and liis means 
are sk’idom proportiontd to his end ; 
lie a gnat deal of machinery to 
work, whicii in- cannot manage when 
it is in action ; lie makes a great bustle 
where he comes to a diffculty, walks 
round it, and fancies that he has ov< r- 
come it. The links that connect his 
talc are often Ciumsy. and sometimes 
incfHcient ; and probable incident, or 
accurate description, art' points upon 
which he seldom pauses to attend to. 

But he cloesii*t pros,-, and tlu ieiore 

wc won't do it for hiiii. Pen 

Owen shall speak for himself, 

“ Percy Mallory,” otiu i v, Percy 
Uyeott,” otIi'.Twise ‘‘ Percy Plarcn-. 
don — Dord Brandon,'* hpeios in’;, ac- 
quaintance with the reader when he 
h' no more than three months old. At 
that " tender age,” he is stolen (or 
charged to be stohm) from the house 
of his ('•uppo:>ed) hitln-r, Dovison 
Ilycott, Esq.,” of Cumberland. After 
giving a gr^'ut th a! of trouble at the 
Dondon police offers, and at the Old 
Bailey, he occasions the “dtportation” 
of tw^o ladies, /' Alice Ilalpin,” and 
** Judith Mallory,” the last of whom. 
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(even while under fictitencc^) swears 
to him for her child ; and, at eighteen, 
(having duly been rcconducted to the 
iiortlb) being stout — valiant — ^liand- 
soinc — and a cragsman/' he meets 
with a rock adventure — rather too 
inuch like that of Level in The Anti- 
quary — and rescues Miss Loo Bel- 
Icndcn/' from a jeopardy, into which 
Heaven alone knows how she ever 
could have fallen. 

"J'he lady being curried to a cottage, 
near “ Wolston Worthy/' (Mr lly- 
cott's seat,) a servant is sent, post- 
haste, for medical assistance. 

“■ I>r l>ri/./lcM!iwait<', as be was called, 
at length made ins a3)jjeiiriiricc ; and, al- 
though his horse was covered ’with dii^t 
:ui(l foam, the genllem.'.n him self was cool 
and coikcre<l, as if he had ju.»t passed fiom 
one room aiiothc!*. 

^ For IJeu veil's iny dear r>ri//.lt.,* 

erk'd Percy, * make haste — every moment 
is prccimis/ 

** 'file other, taking out his watch, seem- 
ed to he calcvilatiog the time he had taketi 
in reaching his present ilestinuiit.n. as a 
sort of tacit anstser to the young man's im- 
petuosity. He returned the watch to his 
fob — and, rcijeating in a low tone of voice, 
* Thirty-seven minutes and two seconds,' 
quietly drew a chiur, and spat<d himself, 
wltilst he deliberately took iiisS hat from his 
head. He wiped off a few particles of dust 
from it with one of his gloves, which he 
iutd methodically drawn from his hand.'* 

Mr Percy becomes fidgety. 

‘ C/Ojnc, conic/ he impatiently repeat- 
ed more (lian once, of which Dr llrizzlelh- 
waife seemed to take no onto wliatevcr — 
his attentmn bting evidently [oa -occupied 
in tinbiitmmng the overalls wdiich had 
been the safeguard and protection of a pair 
of highly polislicd hoots, now slowly dis- 
closing iheiij.sclves to view. 

‘ Why — Dr Dri//h 'liwaKe !' 

* Sir," rcquindt’d the dnefor, as liu 
turned up In's head sidcway's from dis- 
charging the la>( l>utfon at his heel, 

‘ The patient.’ 

“ ‘ True,’ answered the imperturbable 
doctor, as lie neatly folded up the leatlicrn 
appurtenances, and turned them over the 
back of a chair. 

“ ‘ Will you — will you go up stairs, 
sir ?’ dcnianilcd Percy, out of all patience 
with this son of Ksculapius, although well 
acqttaiiitcd w'ith his habits, which might — 
as they had often done — afford ftwid for a 
passing joke— but were insufferable in a 
moment of real agitation and anxiety. 

‘“1 will, Mr Percy— but first,’ pull- 
ing down his shirt sl^'vcs, and adjusting 

the buckle of his stock, ‘ the case ?* 


“ ‘ How should 1 know ? Come and 
judge for yourself.* 

- Male or female ?’ 

“ ‘ A lovely girl — a^— — ’ 
“‘Alabour?* 

‘ Pslia ! — an accident.* 

“ * A iTii«{carriagc r’ 

“ A miscarriage ! — a mis— —come, 
come, Drizzle, for (jod’s sake, see the poor 
sufferer. She has had a fall.— She was 
nearly destroyed — She may be bruised— a 
limb broken.’ 

‘‘ * The tase — why didht not say so bc- 
fort ?’ slowly demanded he, as he delibe- 
rately raised himself from the chair — when, 
turning somewliat more abniptly towards 
the window, as Percy li:id taken the lead 
towards the dj»or, he quietly opened the 
C'iseji.vnt, and filling to a boy W'ho held 
his liorsc — ‘ W'alk the mare — w'alk the 
mare— gently, chum— there — don’t let her 
stand still.’ 

Jie followed slowly up the narrow 
staj!<-as{‘, ui-d Percy retreated fo the lower 
opaitnient." 

Dr Lrizzle finns it expedient to 
bleed.*' IMcanwhile, our hero frets up 
and down tin* cottage kitchen ; and at 
last knocks the doctor's overalls into 
the fire. 

At length the landlady descends^ 

and is going t()ward.s the house-door. 

“ Percy caught her arm, and arrested 
her progress. ‘ VV'hcre are you going ? 
What, in the name of Heaven, do you 
want 

‘ The doctor’s horse, sweetheart.* 

•• Psha ! the doctor can’t have liis 
horse yet, Ihnv is tlie young lady ? how 

has she borne ? 

“ Here the doctor's long welhpolished 
iMKits appeared on the upper part of the 
staircase, and gTiidually brouglit after them 
the rc.si of Ins loi;g gaunt ligure, bent near- 
ly double, in order to bear him harmless 
froni its shelving roof and contracted walls.’* 

Percy assistft him, and (of course) 
nearly breaks his neck. 

“ * How HOW', master Percy ?’ cried he, 
rather more rapidly than was his wont. 

“ ‘ A thousand pardons, my good doc- 
tor ; but how is the lady ? how has she 
borne the ojicratioii ? how is she affected ? 
any fracture ? any — - — * 

“ * ('aii't answer ten queslions at a 

time.* 

‘ Nay, nay then, how is she ? is she 
in danger ?’ 

‘ It b! impossible to say.* 

“ ‘ Have you then doubts ?* 

“ ‘ Never come to hasty conclusions — 
where’s my horse, good woman ?* 

‘ Why, you— you wouldn’t leave me 
in this state ?’ 

“ * Why, what ails thcc ?’ instinctively 

advancing his hand to feel his pulse. 
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* Will you not tell me how the euf* 
fering engel is ?* 

** ^ No acquaintance witli angds.* 

‘ Your patient above stairs, then V 

“ ‘ I have said— — 

« ‘ wai she die ?* 

** ‘ Perhaps not.’ 

** *■ Only perhaps ? Good God ! doctor, 
do you reidly tliink there is a chance ?’ 

** * There is always a chance.’ 

^ And only a diance !’ 

** ‘ What wouldst have ?’ 

* A certainty — a hope at least— .nay, 
do not trifle with me.’ 

‘ I— I trifle, Mr Percy !’ cried the 
doctor, with something like an air of sur- 
prise. 

^ Pslia ! I mean — do you think — do 
you think she is in immediate danger ?’ 

“ ‘ Not exactly.’ 

‘ Then, why did you not say so be- 
fore ?’ asked Percy, peevishly. 

“ ‘ Because you didn’t put the question.* 

* Did 1 not ask whether she was in 

danger ? Did I not inquire her state ? 
her ’ 

‘ Repeat, I can’t answer ten questions 
at once.’ 

“ ‘ Is she suflering ?* 

‘ Suppose 80 — sickness is suflering. 
What has happened to iny spatterdashes, 
woman ?* vainly trying to button them. 

‘ Nothing, your lionour. I’ll be sworn.* 

** ‘ Nothing, fah I been in the fire.’ 

“ * I’ll take my Bible oatli, your ho- 

nour.’ 

‘ Don’t do tlittt. Goody,’ interrupted 
Percy, • for, in the fire they certainly have 
been ; and 1 wish tlicy had been burned 
to ashes,’ added he, grinding his teeth at 
the phlegmatic doctor. 

‘ Mr Percy Rycott !’ 

‘ Yes, you are enough to drive one 
mad.’ 

“ ‘ Mad, in verity.’ returned the doctor, 
with perfect sangfroid^ as he rose up from 
the vain attempt to reconcile and bring to. 
getber tlie lower buttons and buttonholes 
of the sliri veiled sirapn of his overalls, or 
spatterdashes, as he preferred to cull them. 

* Good day, mistress ; keep her cool ; 
barl^- water; panada.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, your honour ; 1*11 take care of 
her as if she were my own.* 

‘ Thine !’ muttered Percy, as h« look- 
ed upon the woman with horror, at the 
bare supposition of her being even of the 
same s^cics. 

‘ I will see her friends,’ said the doc- 
tor, as he stalked out of the door, again 
atoopii^ to make good his retreat. 

“ * Her friends !’ exclaimed Percy, as 
he caught at Driziclethwaite’s arm, and had 
again nearly overset him, *’ do you know 
them ?* 

‘ What then ?’ 

‘ Will you not tell me ?* 


« * And why f* 

* Because I wish to be Informed.* 

“ ‘ Wish— wish to bum my spatter- 

dashes !’ 

‘‘ ‘ I’ll give you a dozen new pair.’ 

“ ‘ Hold the stimip, man, there.* 
r i “yjrjjj you, or will you not tell me ?• 
fiercely demand!^ Percy, seizing the bridle, 
as the doctor seated himself in the saddle. 

‘‘ ‘ If not ?’ coolly, asked the doctor. 

Then you are ’ 

“ ‘ Off*!’ interrupted the doctor, who, 
striking the spurs into his marc’s sides, 
jerked the bridle out of Percy’s hand, and 
threw him nearly to the ground, whilst, 
upright 08 a dart, and collected as if no- 
thing had happened, he cantered away 
without once deigning to turn his head up- 
on his enraged opponent.” 

After an interview with Miss Bel- 
lendrn, with whom he becomes des- 
perately in love, Mr Percy rides to 

Glendara Lodge,” and frightens a 
French pioverness into fits. He returns 
to the cottage, but Miss Bellcnden is 
gone — her aunt, Miss Xorclifte, (ad- 
vised by Dr Drizzletluvaite) having 
kidnapped her in the meantime. Then, 
having nowhere else to go, he goes 
back to the house of his father. 

Mr Rycott, of Wolston Worthy, is 
a valetudinarian, and half a hypoclton- 
driac, despotic — kind-hearted — but 
impatient of contradiction. Ilis cha- 
racter is a sketch, in lines, spirited 
enough. 

A servant has been diB])atclied in 
pursuit t>f Percy, with orders to say, 
that “ J\lr Rycott is dying." Percy 
rinds his lather in apparent Lcaltli ; 
but, professes to be “ sorry/’ uever- 
thelesft, for his absenee. 

* Sorry, sorry, what gmul will your 

$onow do, you graceless dog ? Hey ! will 
it cure the gout ? will it drive it from the 
vitaiH when your insolent, audacious ? — ’ 

^ Indeed, my dear sir, 1 was not a- 
ware———* 

* Not aware — ^not aware of my com- 
mands ?’ 

‘ V*our commands ' 

** *• Have I not a thousand times forbid- 
den you to re}>cat uiy words? Did I not 
forbid you to leave the room, and did 1 not 
bawl alter you till 1 bad nearly broken a 
blood vesHel in my lungs ? 1 believe I spat 
blood. Ask your mother there ?’ address- 
ing his lady, who sat on the other side the 
flrc-place.” 

Mrs Rycott is a quiet woman. 

“ ‘ I think it was snuff*, Mr Rycott,’ re- 
plied she, with most provoking frigidity of 
tone and manner. 

* You think, ypu think ! why should- 

n’t ii liavc been blood ? answer me that/ 
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•* ‘ Only bettuse I don't think—* 
Tliink, think offain ; what has a 
woman to do witli thinking ? Tlie boy has 
Inherited it, and presumes to think tor 
himsdf and set his father at nought* 

* I protest, sir,’ interrupted the son, 
* I had no intention of giving oiFence.* 

‘ Who’s the best judge of that, sirrah ? 
Did 1 not command you to stay ? did you 
not bounce out of the window ?* 

** ^ It was to save a life more valu- 
able——* 

*'* * Than your father’s, thou unnatural, 
hardened, youn g — — * 

‘‘ * Excuse me, sir.’ 

“ ‘ I will not excuse you, sir.’ 

‘ I have done.’ 

“ ‘ You have not done, sir; you sltall 
not have done ; 1 will not have my autho- 
rity disputed in my own house ; your mo- 
ther, there, never disputes.’ 

“ ‘ Never, my dear.* 

“ I*m sure, sir,* said Percy, ‘ I never 
did.’ 

‘ Because I couldn’t aufter it, by Jove ! 
nor will I suffer it now. AVfiy don’t you 

answer ? are you dumb, or sulky, ot ? 

Now, 1 dare swear, in your heart you are 
setting up your lather as an oppressive, 
tyrannical, old * 

“ ‘Who, I, sir?’ 

“ ^ Yes, you, sir ! deny it if you can ?’ 
Percy has a conscience, and is si- 
lent. 

Deny it, deny it, sir, in so many words, 

if you can ; I insist ’ 

“ Why, sir, indeed, T am sorrj'.’ 

“ ‘ No doubt, no doubt ; for having 
such a cruel, overbearing, hard-liearted 

father ; but, by Jove ’ 

“ ‘ No, sir ; but 1 cannot help thinking 
it hard that I should incur your anger for 
nothing but——’ 

“ * For notliing ; and so, sir, to disoliey 
your father's solcuin injunctions, to leave 

the house merely because he enjoined you 
to stay in it ; to exasperate a man, and 
that man your tender parent, whose life 
you know hangs by a tlircad, by a hair ; 
with tlte gout Hying about him and only 
waiting an opjwrtuDity to iix on some 
vital part, witli lungs like a honeycomb ! 
By Jove, sir—* 

** ^ Indeed, sir, 1 knew no such tiling.* 
“ ‘ You did’nt ; you haven’t heard me 
declare it over and over again— the arthrl- 

tica vaga — ^the * 

“ ^ Ves, sir, — but I remember your say- 
ing so from my cradle.* 

“• ‘ Oh ! is it so, Mr Wise Acre ? — 
You don’t credit it ? — Your fathi,T*h an old 

fool— a hypochondiiac 9 as that blockhead 
Drizzlethwaite had the effrontery— and he 
alone— to call me— a — .* 

Percy ventures something about 
nervous apprehensions." 

^ Nerves !— nerves !.-4)utofmy sight! 


By Jove !— to be told by my own childU- 
my own lawfully begotten son-Hhat all 
my deadly symptoms arc mere nervous af- 
fections !’ ” 

Percy would ftin be heard out 

“ * Hear you out !— wliat need of it ? 
Have 1 not heard enough ?--4o be told 
by a boy— an imp— a suckling— a babe— 
Zounds! there’s my fatal vettigo-^ringt 
ring for Schwartz.’ 

[Schwartz is a German quack, retain* 
ed in the house ; he does not come at the 
first ring.] 

“ ‘ Bing — ring again ; do you wish me 
to go off in an apoplexy before your eyes— 

without aid— without Ring — twice— 

twice.’ He was obeyed, and a stranger 
perhaps would have been surjirisod at see- 
ing Mrs Kycott quietly reNume her place, 
and her knotting-needle, as if nothing had 
occurred. But she was used to this sort of 
scene, and knew that tlie best remedy was 
near at hand ! 

“ *• The devil’s in you all, I believe,* 
exclaimed her husband, as he held both 
his hands to his head, in seeming appre- 
hension of its bursting asunder. * Why 
don’t you run, sirrah, and bring tlte fel- 
low here neck and crop ? By Jove, you 
are all in u conspiracy against me.* Off 
ran Percy, happy in the opportunity of es- 
caping. * Will the scoundrel never come? 
Ring again, woman ; ring till the spring 
break— ril trounce the negligent puppy. — 
Ay, ay, its all over— I I'eel tlie effect of 
tlie bursting of that vessel.’ 

“ ‘ It was snuff, 1 assure you, Mr Ry- 
cott.’* * 

At last Schwartz comes; and his 

German English is very happy. The 

dialogue of the French Governess (in 
several conversations) is equally so. 

*’ Oh ! Schwartz, my faithful fcUow, 
I verily believe 1 am going ofi' in earnest 
now.’ 

“ ‘ Bah !* 

“ ‘ It’s no bah, Schwartz, I feel it here.* 

“ ‘ You fceln it everywhere— vat the 
dcivel ish tlie fagary you get — die Kini- 
nier meid com to me, and say her mash- 
tcr ish ringing for life or de dead, and 
here you look plonip and iraish like your 
own Angliah rindfleish.’ 

‘ Plethora, Plethora, be assured my 
gm)d Hchwartz.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll no be assured of no soch ding— 
your poise beat von, two, diee, like dc 
clock ; and tisli nodding bot von great pas- 
iion.’ 

“ * My bead throbs, Schwartz, and 
dicrc’s no pulsation at the heart.* 

“ ‘ Vat den, as the heart got into dc 
head ?* 

‘ 1 must lose blood.* 

< Lose the deivel. Doctor Dweezem- 
pate, swear you bleed yourself into wasser 
•*>dat if drobzey.* 
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‘ WJmt am I to do, Schwartz ?* 

“ ‘ Noding ad all.’ 

** * Wilh this pulse ?* 

“ ‘ Tish no poise.’ 

“ ‘ No pulse ! then its all over with me, 
indeed.’ 

“ ‘ Tish no ower wid you, bein quiet, 
and no scoldcn dc weif and rliild.’ 

“ I have no patience with them.* 

‘ 1 zee — I know dat quite a well 
enough.’ 

tt «. They tliink nothing’s the matter 
with me.’ 

“ ‘ Derc is noding dc matter wid you, 

1 say, and dats true.’ 

“ ^ Ay, Schwartz, but you are lender 
of me, and know my constitution.* 

‘ ^VelJ, den, cannot you be zatisfied?’ 

‘ 1 must be.* 

‘‘ ‘ Eef you pot yourzelf in sod; grand 
passion just for noding at all.* 

“ * For nothing at all ?* 

“ * 1 say, joost for noding at all — you 
vil bor/t some blode vein.’ 

“ *■ i\ly <iod !’ 

“ ’• Td ish true, pon mein zoic.’ 

‘ 1 wont, 1 wont utter a woitl.’ 

*"■ *“ Nonstince — you speak wer well; 
but no speak in von passion.’ 

** ‘ ril try.’ 

‘ i\Icin (jodc ! you most do ect, or 
you shall die.’ 

“ ‘ Die r 

** ‘ lukc oil! dog.’ 

“ * "i'ou may go, Schwartz.* 

“ ‘ I need note to have ctnn, dat I zee.’ 

And away stalked ^fynlieer Schwartz.” 
There is a scene after dinner, in 
'which Mr Kycott detcriniiies not to 
be in a passion, quite as goo<l, or bet* 
ter than the above. 

Our friend Percy is forbidden ever 
to think of JVli&s Jiellendcn, to whose 
birtli, us well as fortune, his father 
has some objection, and is command* 
ed to march, without a iiiomcnt’s loss 
of time, on a visit to tlio mansion of 
Sir Hugh Ferchee de l.acy.*' 

The tenth and ele venth chapters lie 
at Lacy Royal,” and are incoinpa* 
rably the most characteristic in the 
book; but we do not yet arrive at 
them. 

Being ordered to go straight to J..acy 
Jioyal, Percy can do no less than go 
Straight to Glcndara. 

On Ilia way, lie meets a gipsy — the 
Mrs Ilalpiii,” who purloined him 
in his infancy — who 'warns him from 
his morning call, and from JMiss Bel- 
lenden altogether. Hr goes, however, 
to Glendara, (wdicre there is a hrouil- 
leriCg that we have not room to ex- 
tract)— discovers Miss Bcllenden in a 

strange kind of durance— quarrek 


with her aunt, and shakes a luctho- 
dist parson. He finds an ally in the 
French lady, whom he had frighten-% 
cd into hts ; and departs, in ill spirits, 
for the domicile of the De La( 7 's. 

Sir Hugh de Lacy claims to be a 
branch of the Grundison” family. — 
A descendant from the same stock with 
Richardson's “ Sir Charles," and an 
inheritor of that gentleman's style, 
opinions, and deportment ; of course 
his house, his lady, all his personal 
arrangements, are id* the ultra manner 
of the veilk cour. He is a little bit of 
a coxcomb — quite w'ithout being aware 
of it : but full of high sentiment and 
chivalrous feeling. 

The dinner scene at Lacy Royal is 
the very best Int in these three vo- 
lumes. Our hero, Sir Hugh, Lady 
Rodolpha, and Miss Gertrude dc J.a- 
cy, are preseiir. 'J’lie ehupkiin is away 
upon business, and Grandison dc 
Lacy," the eldest son, is absent, ma- 
king the totir ol‘ ICurope. 

IMr Percy, being a lover, is necessa- 
rily too late for dinner. 

“ * J big ten thousand pardons, Sir 

II iigb — Lmiy h’odolpha — hut ' 

• Lady Kodolpha’s baud awaits you, 
ISlr Ferry Jlyrott ; we will discuss your 
apologies at a more convenient rnomeht. 
Dinner li:iv wailed near seven minutes.* 

Oh tin's politeness ! and the cursed 
sU)]>-watcli calculation t(M> ! 

tc led tbrward the liostess in all 

the potup oi’ Alcclvlin lappt•t^, point rutHcs, 
and damask drapery, that moved without 
the rumple of a fold, like a Dutch my on 
wheels. Jlc woukl have m.ade his peace 
during the journey across a hall tbai tra- 
versed tlie whtde depth of tlu* mansion, and 
through a suite of papered and hugged 
apartments, which led to the mtuu d flinrr^ 
but a very short observation of her lady- 
slup’s checked his first attempt. 

‘ There were few prnnts,’ she remark- 
ed, * in whicli good Sir liugii was so par- 
ticular as punctuality in all cr*gageineins.* 
Percy said no more. Her ladyship, 
on their arrival, took her scat at the head 
of the table ; Sir Hugh scaled himself at 
the bottom ; Jlliss Gcnrnde, and Percy, 
fw-fl-v/#, made up the jiurtic earthy 

It is in this •partic. carrie chit-chat, 
that our author .always excels. 

“ •• Good Dr Paterson is obliged to ab- 
sent himself, on accouut of some urgent 
business at Kendal,’ observed Lady Hodol- 
pha, as a sort of implied apology to Percy, 
for fSir Hugh taking upon himself the duty 
of saying grace. 

“■ * Indeed I’^ighed Percy, viewing the 
formidable array of domestics planted round 
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him, as if presenting a new barrier against 
escape, whicli seemed ta engage his speru* 
lations to the excluBion of everything else. 
•’ “ After a long pause, ‘ Tell Mrs Know- 
les,' said Sir Hugh, looking benevolently 
towards the butler, whilst his eyes watered, 
and the colour in his cheeks was sonieihing 
heightened, ^ that she has been rather too 
bountiful with her seasoning in the soup.* 

“ ‘ Certainly, Sir Hugh ; but 1 had in- 
formed Mrs Knowles, Sir Hugh, that her 
ladyship, on Tuesday Iasi, thought the 
vermicelli rather insipid.' 

“ Excellent Kohin^,' interrupted her 
ladyship, ‘ you recollect my most trifling 
wishes,* 

“ * 'X'hey are our law*, my lady ;* and, 
at the sigtial, all tlic grey-headed livery- 
men bowed in token of tlieir sympathy. 

“ ‘ Extremes,’ observed Sir Hugh, with 
a smile, ‘ arc generally pernicious. And 
so, niy good Lady Kodolpha, I have been 
a martyr in your cause ; your ladyship can- 
not do less than assuage my torments by a 
glass of .Madeira.* 

‘‘ ‘ (lod forbid,’ returned the gracious 
lady, ‘ that I should ever be the occasion 
of torincm to my ever-'indulgcnt Sir Hugh. 
Hut I flatter myself, if your present suffer- 
ings c,;ui be so easily relieved, they have 
not been very excruciating. Am I not a 
saucy creature. Sir liugii?’** 

This speaking in parables is really 
beautiful ! 

" ‘ \'<)u are all excellence, and arc never 
more endeared to me tl»an when your lady- 
ship suffers your little playfulness of fancy 
to animate our happy d<«ncstic circle. — 
(Xood Roland, a glass of old Miidcirf, to 
your excellent lady.’ ” 

There's no resisting this — wc must 
positively try tlicstyh' ourselves. ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent \\Hnil’s-your-n:inie, a small 
glass of 'Warm hriintly and water — f " wc 
dvnk)--Whyf you hrst-boni of Sa- 
tan ! did we bid you bring it us boil- 
ing hot?” — But, to conlinue, — 

“ ^'nn haw f*>rgivin grod ]>rrs Know- 
les, niy best of friends,* said Lady R«uluJ- 
pha, with one of lier most, winri.ig smiles, 

* for her bountiful exiienie.’ 

“ ‘ Sweetly engaging Lady Rodolpha ! 
had I really cause of offence, your lady- 
ship's happj" mode of intercession would 

make me forget it, in the admiration of a 
talent so peculiarly your own.* 

“ ‘ Kind Sir Hugh ! — you will make 
me vain,* 

“ ‘ No one li.is more reason — no one is 
less likely to become so than Lady Kodol- 
pha dc Lacy.’ 

® 1 declare, Sir Hugh, you make me 
blush ’ 

“■ ‘ For a naughty world, excellent wro- 
rnan, hut never lor yourself. M*^orthy Ro- 
land,’ turning to the butler, ‘ tell Mrs 


Knowles that her boup is like all* she docs 
—she is indeed a most excellent person.’ 

“ ‘ You are the most charitable— .Sir 
Hugh,’ said her ladyship, in a subdued 
tone of voice. 

“ ^ It is niy humble effort to be so — it 
is tlie duty of us all to be so. Tell her, 
good Roland, that lier soup is admirable ; 
but add, as from yourself, tbnt perhaps it 
would suit the taste of Lady Rodolpha and 
myself better, were it, in future, less highly 
seasoned.’ 

I shall. Sir Hugh — What a master!* 
was added, in a half whisper to Mrs Pol- 
son, who stood retired— and was seconded 
by a bend, as before, from every one of 
the grey-headed circle in worsted lace.” 

Sir Hugh continues to be tedious^ 
and makes an observation touching 

the moral virtues.” Percy, at the 
same moment, asks Lady Itodolpba 
for ‘‘ some trout — before it is cold." 
Miss Gertrude smiles, and Lady Ro- 
dolplia requests the cause. 

‘ M’'by, dear mamma— I really am 
ashamed of myself — 1 was only thinking of 
Percy's intcrrii}>titui,' 

‘ Mister Percy, wore, if you please, 
my excellent Gertrude. 

“ I’hc girl blushed again ! 

“ ^ Say on, sweet innocence,’ said Sir 
Hugh, in an encouraging tone— for a sub- 
ject once introduced was never suflered to 
die a natural death. 

“ * Only, sir, I was struck by the odd 
circiuiLstancc of Mr J’crcy ' 

* \Yhat have 1 done, ticitnide ?' ask- 
ed Percy, looking u]i from his plate. 

(The cause of action — the trout- 
having ceased, no doubt, to be de ex- 

isleniihus ) 

“• *> Mis,s tTcrtrudc, IMr Percy Rycott, 
is about to inform us,' observed Lady Ro- 
dolpha, drawing herself iij> in form. 

•* ^ Merely,* emtimu'd the liesliating 
girl, tliiil liL- MioulcJ fb.mk of the fL.h hc- 
i’lg cold, just p.ipi was talking of — 
talldng of — mor.'ii \irtucs,* 

‘ I beg pardon,’ said Percy; ‘ but I 
thought Sir Hugh hnd been scolding tlie 
cook for putting too much pcjiper iii the 
soup.’ 

‘ I — I scold ! Mr Percy Rycott !* 

* Sir Hugh k’erebeede I^acy scold his 
domestics !’ exclaimed lier bidyship, with 
a look of utter dismay. 

A sudden convulsive luovcmcnt agitated 
the whole line of domestics. 

‘ U is clear that my good young 
friend,’ observed Sir Hugh, ‘ did not pay 
very particular attention to the lew obser- 
vations which tlic occasion appeared tt> re- 
quire.’ 

“ ‘ The transition from soup to fish was 
natural,' raid Percy, buiyhi.ig, in the ob* 
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viouft dettite to avoid any farther explana- 
tion. 

* I shotild rather have said artificial, 
my good Mr Percy, as it is habit only 
which—; 

* Habit is second nature you know. 
Sir Hugh ; and therefore—* 

‘ I must not be interrupted, Mr Per- 

And the bare thought of such a he* 
resy m startles the servant who is 
changing Sir Hugh's plate, that he 
lets it fall, and disposes the contents 
over his master’s laced waistcoat. 

The poor man apologized and trem- 
bled. Mr Butler pushed the man with 
some rudeness from the post of honour, 
and frowned on him whilst he applied his 
napkin to the part affected. 

“ * It’s no matter,* observed Sir Hugh, 
collecting all his benevolence of manner 
(which appeared to be necessary on the oc- 
casion) ; Good Richard did not Intend iU* 
‘ No, indeed, your honour. Sir Hugh,* 
“‘lam perfectly assured of that — Go, 
my worthy Richard, you had better retire ; 
you seem much agitated.’ 

“ ‘ Such a clumsy fellow !’ muttered 
the steward. 

“ ‘ Such a master !* repeated the but- 

ler. 

•• * God bless him !* whispered the live- 
ried semi-chorus. 

“ ‘ The Dresden set, too !’ exclaimed Mr 
Poison, the steward, in s louder and more 
emphatic tone of voice.** 

This last fact almost ruffles the pile 
of her ladyship's velvet ; but she ob* 
serves that — 

“ ‘ Good Richard must not have his 
mind disturbed by that reflection.* 

“ ‘ Heavenly, considerate being !’ cried 
Sir^Hugh, who stood in the act of being 
rubbed down, like one of his own long- 
tailed coach horses, by his zealous grooms. 
‘ Thou 

“ ‘ Mi4ms of thyself though china 
,faUr^" 

This ^^'tation is out of its place. 
Sir Hugh is perfectly serious in ml his 
commendations of Lady Rodolpha, 
and would be shocked at the very idea 
of a joke upon such a subject. Even 
the spilling of the soup, however, can-> 
not break the thread of the worthy 
baronet's reflections ; and he is get* 
ting back to the analysis of the mo- 
ral virtues," when the sound of a car- 
riage, und^ the windows, makes a di- 
version \in Percy's favour. This is 
Grandison de Lacy— returned from 
his travels. The servants are drawn 
up, in form, in the avenue ; and the 
dinner party adjourns to receive him, 
at the entrance of the great hall. 


There was am^ time, as well as 
space, to afford tnc worthy host and 
hostess a full opportunity of making, 
their observations upon the person and 
appearance of Mr Grandison de Lacy. 

‘* ‘ The excellent youth still preserves 
the dignified deportment of the familv,’ 
observed the Baronet complacently to his 
lady. 

“ * Ingenuous Grandison ! — But what, 
my good Sir Hugh, has the beloved child 
of my heart tied round his neck ?’ 

“ It’s a Belcher,* interrupted Percy, 
thrusting his head forward. 

“ ‘ Mr Percy Rycott !— -we are not ac- 

customed to—’ 

“ ‘ Good heavens!* exclaimed Lady 
Rodolpha, ‘ he walks lame — 1 trust no ac- 
cident * 

“ * Harbour no fears, my too sensitive 
Lady Rodolpha,’ said Sir Hugh, sootli- 
ingly. 

‘ His eyes seem affected, papa,* whis- 
pered Miss Gertrude. ‘ Grandison never 
used a glass before he left England.’ 

“ ‘ None of the Grandtsons were near- 
sighted,* said her ladyship, who had also 
observcnl that he was eyeing everything 
and every person through his glass. But 
there was no more time for observation, the 
hero approached.'* 

He appears, accompanied by a friend, 
and looking a good deal like a puppy. 

“ Towards the end of the line,” (of ser- 
vants) a cherry.cheeked dairy-maid at- 
tracted his eye. whom he patted under the 
chin ; and, turning to his companion, ob- 
served, a fine Cumberland pippin, upon 
my soul, Bitty !* 

“ Sir Hugh and l^ady Rodolpha abso- 
lutely started, in defiance of tlie liabitual 
rigidity of their musclcH ; but they felt 
that it was not intended for their ears ; and 
suddenly regaining their self-possession, 
graciously advanced a few steps, hand in 
hand, towards their son. 

“ ‘ My beloved (irandison !* cried her 
ladyship, with a tearful eye. 

“ ‘ W* clcome, most excellent son, to the 

hall of thy fathers !* said Sir Hugh. 

“ ‘ Hah !* looking at them tlirough his 
glass — ‘ My father, and my lady inoUier 
here too !* shaking both with a listless cor- 
diality by the hands, which bad been ex- 
tended for him to kiss upon his bended 
knees ! — ‘ Delighted to see you— am upon 
my honour — not a day older — who should 
think of seeing you in the hall among this 
omnium ffatherctn^taiken by surprise, 
‘ pon my soul. 

“ ‘ Where should we be, Mr Grandison 
de I^cy, but in our proper station ?’ de- 
manded Sir Hugh, with no slight accession 
to the austere formality of his manners. 

“ ‘ Beg paidon — quite forgoU->you 
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ke^ up the jm^untea &rm» ftili-^hep, 
my very beet of fiithen !* 

Sir Hugh was <brewii out*^* You 
^ not, Mr Grandison, seem to recollect 
your sister Gertrude P 

“ ‘ Gertrude !— Is that fine girl my sis- 
ter Gertrude ? — may I die if I should have 
suspected — three years have doAC won- 
ders.* 

“ ‘ Indeed they have/ sighed Sir Hugh 
— and l/ady Rodolpha sigh^ like a trij^e 
echo. 

“ ‘ Come, my girl — give me a kiss — t 
like old customs sometimes.' 

“ * These are not the customs of Laev 
Royal,’ observed Sir Hugh, in a tone which 
proved that his equanimity was not quite 
proof against unc7t)ieotcd assaults ; ‘ hut,* 
recollecting himself, he added, we liad 
better adjourn, with the permission of your 
best of mothers, to die Oak Parlour.’ ” 

They do adjourn to the Oak Par- 
lour and there our author, to caiTv 
cm his action, takes (right or wrong,) 
the first means that happen to present 
themselves. Grandison de Lacy — who 
is afterwards to <lo amiable^* in the 
hook — (Hitragt's, williout the slightest 
reason, tlie feelings of all his family ; 
and insults his old play-mate Percy, — 
who leaves the house upon the instant ! 

The next chapter is full of (not 
vt?ry original) night adventure. Percy, 
halting at an inn half way between 
Lacy Royal and Wolston Worthy, 
wanders about in the dark, and fills 
into a hous(' occupied by smugglers, 
lie is wounded almost to the death— 
hears fitraiige things from the gipsy, 
Alice Ilalpin — is saved by a Ghost,” 
who turns out to be bis oldest ac- 

g uaintance — and attains, grievously 
littered, into the fair hands of Miss 
Bellcndcn. 

The second volume opens with a 
visit (again) from our friend Dr Driz- 
zlcthwaite.' Before Mr Percy sent for 
him to Miss Bellenden — imw. Miss 
Bellcndeii sends for him to Mr Percy. 

The Doctor arrives (it being very 
early in the morning) without having 
made his toilet ; and he shaves him- 
self at the sick man's bedsidc*-^sing 
the French goverfiess's flounced petti- 
coat by way of dressing gown. — Medi- 
cal men near town use Pabkwood^s pa- 
tent razor, — which enables them to 
shave on horseback, ns they come 
along.— The story then, for about two 
hundred pages, grows very intricate 
indeed. Mr Bycott, going to Miss 
Bellenden's to fetch his son home> 
Vou XV 


meets with a Mrs Wigram (die ct dc- 
vant Judy Mallorjj, who was trail- 
sported for filching our hero firom 
nursery;) and Mrs Mallory (as she iiadT 
done at the Old Bail^) again daims 
Percy for her child. This strange is- 
sue is eventually tried at law, and Mrs 
Wigram is successful. Mr Rycott is 
broken-hearted, and would compro- 
mise ; but Percy (now Mallory) be- 
comes heroic. Miss Bellenden owns 
her passion for him ; but he renounces 
both love and fortune; and starting 
for London, to enter himself for the 
Bar, — takes leave of his long supposed 
father. 

The parting interview between Per- 
cy and Mr Rycott is a fair example of 
our author's talents for serious wri- 
ting ; but it is long, and wc must li- 
mit our extract from it almost to a 
single passage. 

The question is as to our hero's 
marriage with Miss Bellcndcn. He al- 
leges his poverty, and refuses to let 
Mr Rycott remove the obstacle. It is 
Mr Rycott here wlio replies — 

‘‘ ‘ By Jove ! sir, I will be obeyed. Not 
now-^not now— you have it all your own 
way, and I cannot, must not, deny that 
you arc right; hut my tiini* may coine, 
nuy, shall coinc — yes, sirrah, when these 
old hones are whitening in their grave— 
when my caprices, and my whims, and my 
fancies, arc consigned to the vault of all 
the Capulcts.* 

“ * Heaven, in its mercy, long avert the 
day !’ 

“ ‘ t believe you love me, Percy and 
again the old man was softened. ‘ I will 
not press you ; you have luucli to contend 
with. It is a lieavy, cruel reverse, and you 
bear it better, far better, than your pogr 
deserted father and he grasped the hands 
of Percy, whilst he attempted to raise his 
eyes to Ills face. ‘ I have run riot so long, 
Percy, and commanded otliera until 1 have 
no command over myself. Go, whilst I am 
able to part with you. You, Percy, my be- 
loved boy,’ — and he paused tremulously, 

♦ are no longer my son ; but* and he 

seemed at once animated by a new 
equally remote from quenilousness and 
petuosity, as he solemnly rose from Ida 
chair, and pressed the youth in his arma, 

‘ but you arc my iiina I— Speak not, ob- 
ject not — ^what 1 have, or may have, in 
this world, was destined to you from the 

hour I hoped — I thought— 1 possessed a 
son. Not an act, not a word, not a thought 
from your cradle to this hour, has cast a 
shade over your claims to my afiixtioti. 
]3o not speak to me ; I cannot bear it. On 

E 
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thfa point I am absolute, and 1 tiave a 
fo be so. Tliem is not, on the wide 
l(in&ee ttf &e glolie, a bdng who has a 
tiidm upon my property, mueh less upon 
jity affecdon, excq)t yourseilf. Not a word 
M*ibi once there is virtue in despotism.* ** 

The chief fault of this separation is, 
that there seems yery little reason why 
it should take place. Percy Mallory, 
however, goes to London, recommend*. 
ed to Mr Clement Dossiter, attorney at 
law, of Chancery Lane ; and he be- 
oomes acquainted with Mr Dossiter's 
son, Mr Clarendon Dossiter, who lays 
a plan for plundering him at the ga- 
imng-tahle. The intrigue is at last 
frustrated by the interference of Gran- 
dison de Lacy, who now appears as a 
dashing, but an intelligent and respec- 
table young man. 

Modish parties have been hacked 
out, over and over again, as subjects 
among novel writers ; but De Lacy's 
cabriolet is the first of those vehicles 
(we believe) that has been described 
in point. 

“ His (Percy's) surprises were not des- 
tined to end here ; for, when fairly landed 
on the outside of the threshold, instead of 
a carriage, which he concluded would be 
either a chariot or a coach, he perceived 
drawn up to tlie side of the pavement, a 
non-dcscript vehicle, which appeared, at 
first sight, like a French bonnet in mourn- 
ing. 

“ ‘ In with you, Percy,’ cried De Lacy, 
pointing to the machine. JBirtwhistlc, 
you must walk,’ and the shadow lost its 
grade in departing from its substance.’* 

Mr Birt whistle is a sort of hanger 
on ; not a true Toady (though he is 
called one) to De I^ucy, whom the au- 
thor afterwards, moat unexpectedly, 
marries to Miss Gertrude, 

“ ‘ In Percy,’ saHl De Lacy. 

* Thus,’ replied lie, ducking his own 
head under the leathern pent-house, whilst 
one servant stood at the horse’s head, who 
was fidgetting and plunging amid the tu- 
mult about him ; and another held down 
the firont, or apron, as ne dived into the 
vdlilcle. Dexterously seizing the reins, he 
h(3d out bis 8|)are hand as a guide to Per- 
cy, to place him by his side. Seeing the 
disposition of the horse, the latter was per- 
fectly aware, that to hesitate was to be 
lost ; apd^, trusting to his pilot, he made 
the lea|p*tb&e dark, and found himself, in 
two seofei^, fast bound, and locked in a 
sort of J^d-box, or rather pillory, where 
the hqia/ftnd hands of the oiarioteer only 
were Visible above board ; and, if the mob 


of rival contenders by whom they were 
surrounded, had been at liberty to bestow 
oS much manual as ortd filth upon the, 
•' Oetnman sarvey,* and his ‘ Frenchy go 
cait,* their position would have been stifl 
more appropriate ; ibr, be it known, that 
this was the first spring in which tlie French 
discoveries in comfort and carriage-building 

had been translated into Fngl^h in the 
form of ‘ noddies,’ or, more technically 
speaking, ‘ cabriolets,’ as dandy conveyan- 
ces to operas and parties.” 

In the third volume, our author, at 

great length, allows his plot to thick- 
en ; but, when it comes to the business 
pf unravelling, he takes us up very 
short indeed. 

Vapid found ‘ the last line' the de- 
vil, and so does the author of Percy 
Mallory. But Vapid refused to put 
in anything^* and so does not the au- 
thor of Percy Mallory. 

A certain “ Lord Harweden” is in- 
troduced upon the stage, who happens 
to be Mr Rycott of Cumberland's bro- 
ther ; and, in the supposeil son of Lord 
Harweden, (a weak lad, called Lord 
Brandon/’) Percy fancies he discovers 
Mr Ilycott's real son, whom he him- 
self for so many years represented. 
Here is one incident, sufficient, of it- 
self, to fill half a dozen volumes with 
perplexity; but the author of Pen 
Owen goes on. 

Lord Brandon is killed in a fray at 
a gambling-house. Lord Harweden 
confesses that the decease*! was not 
his son ; opens a story of his having a 
daughter, (who can be no other than 
Miss Bellcnden,) confined (the f^ord 
alone can tell way) in a mad-housc ; 
and sends off Percy (whom he has 
made his confidant) to liberate and 
protect her. Now, this is furious dri- 
ving, without much respect to posts 
or corners ; hut over shoes,— over 
boots,” seems the perpetrator of Percy 
Mallory's motto. 

Loril Harweden dies— the people 
do nothing but die at Tadcaster !" and 
Mr Rycott succeeds to his title and 
estate. Lord Brandon is ascertained 

to have been the mysterious son of 
Judy Mallory, and Percy belongs again 
to his original reputed parents] Iheii 
there is mercy for the rogues of tlie 
piece, and marriage for the young 

people !— One or two caitiffs more are 
transported— just to match the end of 
the mk with the beginning! — ^And 
the author conetudes with an apology 
for the intricacy of his tale, observing. 
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that the true is not alwags the pro* the best use of it. His present work 
bftble ; which position^ as regards the is better^ upon the whole, than Pen 
true," may be perfectly sound ; but Owen ; but its fkiilts (and they are 
*the probability of falsehood should not few) are pretty generally of the 
certainly be invariable. same character. In both novels, the 

We have used up our allowance of j^eat charm lies unquestionably in the 
room for selection; and the diffuse style display of a very extraordinary mea-* 
in which the author of Percy Mallory sure of practical shrewdness and know- 
succeeds best, would make short ex- ledge of life. In addition to this. Fen 
tracts unavailing. There are many Owen had a strong spice of polHicalj 
admirable things in the last volume, and this book has a strong spice of ro- 
mixed with a great deal that is sloven- •niantic interest. Tlie author appears 
ly. The scene in which Percy, by to bo gaining skill as to the managq- 
Dossiter's contrivance, is token for a ment of fable; although we are far 
madman, is one of the best hits in the firom wishing him to believe that he is 
book. Br Bcckerdyke, the lunatic not still much below what he might 
professor, is very happily touched in- make himself as to this point. In that 
deed. We feel sure, through all bis and other minor matters he may and 
solemnit;^, that he has a strait waist- must improve; we certainly can scarc&« 
coat in his pocket. And, indeed, the ly hope to see him better than he is 
whole scene in which he questions slreaay in regard to certain qualidca- 
and cross-examines his supposed pa- tions of a much higher order — quali- 
tient, sliews so much acquaintance hcations in which he certainly is not 
with the etiquette of Bedlam, that we surpassed by any living author, in any 
are not sure that our author is not a style whatever — the charming idiom- 
mad doctor himself. atic character of his language — the na- 

il ut be he what he may — and if he tive flow of liis wit — ^liis keen satire 
were even a mad miuy much less a and thorough acquaintance with man, 
mad-doctor, we should on that score as man exists in the 19 th century, 
raise no objection to him — lu; lias ta- and more especially as he exists in 
lent, juid a vast <loal of talent, if he Lomion. 
would hut take the trouble to make 
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No. III. 

A Dag at Hurst Castk. 

\'ct once more, azure ocean, and once more, 

Ve lighted headlands, and thou stretching shore, 

Down on the beauties of your scenes we cast 
A tender look*— — — 

Bowles. 

A FINE day’s lounge on the sea- Sucli a day as I mean, must begin with 
shore is as high a treat as can be iraa- an uninterrupted morning, spent in 
plied for all young persons, to whom idling beneath tl^e sun— One long 
it is eitlier a novelty or an indulgence, summer’s day of indolence and mirth, ^ 
some space removed out of their every- is the postulate of the gratification 
day reach. During my early yearg^I to have nothing to do of more mcment 
was in the latter predicament ; tnc than to pelt the tenth wave, which is 
beach , which stretches from a point op- the largest, though some say the ninth, 
posite to the west end of the Isle of some the sevenUi, — well, it shall be 
Wight on to Dorsetshire, being at the allowable to bring that knotty point, 
^tance of a few miles from my abode ; and that only, under discussion ; — to 
it was, indeed, easily within a ride ; ramble, as humour urges, along this 
and, after I had entered my teens, selvidge of nature’s web; — ^now labo- 
come-at-aUe by me in a walk, provi- riously to plod your way in the loose 
ded that I put iny best foot foremost, shingle above, that rattles and rolls 
and stepped out stoutly ; but then this under your tread, as if you were on 
was no proper prelude to the sort of tlie roof of a house where the tiles arc 
enjoyment 1 have been speaking of. loose now to pace, and be almost 
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tempted 'tastamp, upon the white aand 
beneath^ which »ele unnatuiaDy fbnn, 
and levd, and rilent> whenever you 

suddenly leave your noisy and unsteady 
fixiting on the gravelly rampart whicn 
borders it ; — to revel 'hour after hour 
amidst the in-drawing breeze from the 
ocean, which has, for both the sensa- 
tion and the imagination, something of 
elemental purity, and of renovating 
fireshness in it, that is soberly luxu- 
rious : — this, then, is the sort of sea- 
side cpjoyment which is the perfection 
of that kind of delight; and with all 
appliances and means to taste it, 1 had 
it, when, as a stripling, I sometimes 
staid at a little village in the immedi- 
ate neighbouroood of f 1 ordle Clift. Let 
me now endeavour to live over again, 
one day at least, of that seaf^on of buoy- 
ant spirits, and well- tuned nerves, and 
of ravenous but easily-fed curiosity ; 
and if I should, j)ercnance, combine 
as the occurrences of one day what were 
belike those of divers, I will not in- 
tentionally stray from substantial and 
intrinsic truth, however I may tread 
a little awry, where that which is mere- 
ly formal and non-essential, comes in- 
to the woof of iny narrative. My wish 
is, to go again in a day-dream upon 
one of my old visits to Hurst Castle. 
Tlic spot where it lies is a little world*s 
end of its own, terminating a weari- 
^ some and narrow spot of heaped-up 
gravel of more than two miles in length ; 
this only road-way to the Castle, has a 
limitless view of the main ocean on 
the right hand, while, on the left, the 
water touches it indeed when the tide 
is up ; but, as it ebbs, a vast expanse 
of weedy ooze otters itself, spreading 

out towards the channel, which sepa- 
rates the Isle of V/igbt from Hamp- 
shire. * 

Well then, I am off for Hurst — a 
gloriously bright morning — ^my com- 
panions, two boys and a girl of my 
own age, with an elder sister of hers, 
of authority enough, from her farther 
aclvanct* towards woiaanhood, to Iceep 
us iu cheHb without any suspicion on 
our part wishing to thwart us— • 

— — — “ It seems a day, 

1 speak t»f one from many singliri out. 

One of those heavenly clays that cannot die, 
When fortli I sallied.** 

. ' A boat conveyed us from the ham- 
j|Bt of Keyhaven, down the winding 

S lietof a nameless stream, which was 
aed, before we got to Hurst, by ai» 


inconsiderable a ime, which has the 
better fortune of having a name, be- 
ing called the Start. We landed ot; 

the small barren peninsula, which fur- 
nishes a site for the fortress, and has 
an area bearing about as much propor- 
tion to the long contracted path, whidi 
fastens it on to the mainland, as the 
crook of a bishop’s crosier does to the 
taper shaft ; and, on the map of Hants, 
the ichnography of the wdiole bears no 
unapt resemblance to the shape of that 
emblem of prelatical authority. Wc 
have landed on no valuable territory ; 
it is a mere waste of brown pebbles, 
girdled with a belt of pale grey sand. 
The castle is a fortification of Harry 
the Eighth's days, though it has been 
remodelled in our times, and since the 
date of my visits, by having the cen- 
tre turned into a raartcdlo tower. 

It is chiefty remarkable as having 
been at one time the place of captivity 
of Charles the First— unluckily the 
alterations made it necessary to demo- 
lish the room he was confined in ; so 
that now the call for local emotion is 
not so urgently made upon our sym- 
pathies, When I was there, however, 
the dark chamber was in being, and 
though the shores of the beautiful isle 
were bclbre the eyes of the royal pri- 
soner, yet was he within such pre- 
cincts of actual barrenness and desola- 
tion, that it must liave weighed heavy 
on his spirits. The rest of the habiU 
able world Itere may be summed up 
in saying, there is a public-house, two 
light-houses (one a recent erection,) 
and they answer to the high one on 
the down at the Needles, for the jaws 
of our channel ai*c of no safe approach 
— and there is here an anomalous 
structure or two besides, the relic.s, I 
believe, of an abandoned speculation 
in lish-curiiig. W'liat then is there 
for such higldy applauded amuse- 
ment? someone may say. Never fear — 
let us work our way over the heaps of 
lopsely-pilcd shingle, <lown to the “ tip 
of ocean," and wc shall find mutters 
enough to hold us in some sort of oc- 
cupation. Now look seaward — ^is not 
this capacious bay worth gazing upon, 
with the Needle Hocks for our Pillars 
of Hercules at the home extremity, 
and having the far-ofi^ but still daz- 
zling of Portland, at the other 
horn of the crescent? Oftcai on this 
coast have I seen those exquisite lines 
of Southey verified, ofleii borne wit- 
ness that thcy*are not extravagant— 
the marine picture has been as bright 
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li^ore taf eyes as it was before those 
of Madoo— 

There was not on that day^ a speck to 
stain 

The azure heaven ; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity 
Careered, rejoicing in hb fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath Uie bright blue 
sky, 

The billows heave ! one glowing green ex- 

pansc, 

Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such liuc is tlirown, us when the peacock's 
neck 

Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
ISmbathed in emerald glory.” 

If it Ro happens that the atmosphere 
flocK not favour you with all this — or 

if your fancy is oppressed bv the ex- 
tent and indetiiiitcness of the whole 
survey, take some particular object- 
look, there is something on the hori- 
zon, doubtless, a vess^ ; watch her 
approach with the spy-glass, for that 
implement is to be found in every 
one's hand. 

A Mill, u sail ! a promised priisc to hope— 
Her nation ? flag ‘f what says tlic tele- 
scope ?” 

Much and boyishly did I use to mar- 
vel when my eye, by means of tbe op- 
tic tube, caught viijw of sucli a far-off* 
object. Peep attentively, do you not 
now distinctly discern tliat it is a 
bhip, shapeless as it is to the naked 
eye ? Well now, if you be not a phi- 
losopher, or at least ingrained in nau- 
tical experience, you will wonder as I 
used to do — for do you not see, ay, 
plainly see, that she is half immer- 
M'd in the waves tliat heave and 
tu.ss around her? Her topmasts and 
sails arc alone visible, and were she a 
mere raft, so little of her lower parts 
could scarcely be presented to us ; and 
yet she comes on as gallantly as if all 
were right — and so it is. Long was 
it, ere 1 could quite reconcile myself 
to this practical exemplification of the 
earth s rotundity ; and 1 used to think, 
with the selftcongrutulating shudder 
of conscious safety, such as comes over 
one at the wanu fire-side, when sleety 
wind hisses and hurtles upon the 
window panes, that at all events I 
would rather sail in a vessel which 
might appear on the surface of the 
water, as well as really le upon it, for 
so I was gravely assured that very ship 
actually was, in spite of all that })er- 
suiuled me to the contrary. But we 

will let our new discofereu one arrive 


at leisure, and site wiH not apparently 
use much hurry to overtake us. Mean- 
while, what are those great black ^tots 
that come and go among the waves? 
** Porpoises, little master,” quoth an 
old gunner from the Castle, who, in 
the dreary lack of boon companions in 
this half isolated place, was glad to 
tramp about with our little squadron. 

Ay,” said he, and I warrant me, 
they are after a fine shoal of macka- 
rel.” 

This was information indeed ;• and 
many little, bright eyes kept sharp 
look-out — ^many too were the questions 
upon the point which we put to our 
Belf-clected Cicerone, in his formal cut 
dark blue coat, edged with yellow lace, 
and whose grey-haired pate was sur- 
mounted with a knowing cocked hat, for 
the glory of that species of bead-gear 
had not then departed, as it now seems 
to have done, irrecoverably and forever. 
We learnt from him, that the porpoises 
would drive in nearer with the state of 
the tide ; and truly, by and by, they 
cairn; so much into the bay, as that we 
could discern their shining black gib* 
bous backs, whicli rose and sunk as 
they rolled forward — much about with 
a curve, as 1 conjecture, like that 
which the hump of a dromedary must 
describe, when the animal is delibe- 
rately advancing in a long swinging 
gallop. These sea-swine studded the 
waves by twos and threes lor a few 
moments, and then grovelled deeper. 
1 sigh to say it, but it has been sup- 
posed by naturalists, that these arc the 
dolphins of tlic ancients, wliich are al- 
ways represented in an arched jiosturc 
— and bad enough it if all our line 
dreams about them are to end in sur- 
veying the swart chines of a shoal of 
porptiises. And yet there are worse 
competitors, at least ns far as name 
got;s; for some men of science aver, 
that the bottle-nosed whale is the veri- 
table classic dolphin. Powers of taste- 
ful association, what a blow is aimed 
at you, when we are tied down to think 
of Arion touching his lyre, as be squat- 
ted on the dorsal fin of a bottle-nosed 
whale ! W^iile, however, we have been 
watcliing the unwieldy gambols of 
these ravenous fish, the vessel has 
come better within view ; and, as llie 
channel is so narrow between the is- 
land and us, she must give us more 
and more op]iortuiiity of examininjg 
her. She turns out to lie a King's* 

rflip, a small tirigate-^nd oh how 
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steadily doea she cut through the 
crowding saz;^e8^very moment lets 
us see something mcne of her — at firsts 

an hour or two ago^ she was a speck 
on the verge of “ the low wavering 
sky/^ — ^then she assumed the appear* 
ance of a distant tower — the perspec- 
tive glass annihilated much of the in- 

terspace, and we made out her sails-— 
slowly the hull loomed into view— and 
now« minute after minute makes each 
part of her more clear and evident 
even to the naked eye — we see how 
Stiffly her sails are bent— wc can count 
her port-holes on the hither side^ and 
guess at her rate— we see her pendants 
and the broad union — some dark move- 
able spots above and below betray that 
they are the tars who people her— and 
anon, as she passes under the walls, we 
may catch gHnipses of the privileged 
denizens of the quarter-deck, yea, ix;r- 
haps, make out the commander himself, 
the dignified viceroy of this moving 
island. Passive admiration, however, 
will not do for children, if a long 
stretch of it be required — we bad pock- 
ets and baskets which were destined to 
carry home trophies and proofs of our 
visit to Hurst. Now, there were two 
lines of discovery which such searchers 
for trifles as we youngsters were might 
profitably pursue. One lies high and 
dry^ and is upon the gravel, where all 
those things are accumulated wliich 
the winter storms fling up out of the 
reach of the ordinary tides, and which 
the blast can toss no farther ; for here 
the pebbles begin to be heaped into a 
scries of natural terraces, and the trea- 
sures we came hunting for lie at the 
foot of not quite the lowermost of 
iliese. They were not exactly of the 
value of those which Clarence tells us 

Lie scattered at the bottom of die sca« 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewds.”— 

No^ ours were of that incidental value 
which excites no envy, and there were 
enough for all who thought it worth 

wbUe to glean them. Firsts then, we 
secured some of the boat-shaped exuina: 
of the mittle-flsb, snowy white, and 
famous apiong school-boys for scraping 
into poojl^ next offered themselves, 
Kt;de M^like things, of which, to 
tm jisy, I know not whether they be 
of the animal or vegetable kingdom ; 
tneir substance is like court sticking- 
phdstcr ; they are square, and bulging, 


and hollow, with a string at each cor- 
ner ; and if you open one, you will 
find nothing good, bad, or indifferent 

within it ; they were a puzzle to mtr 
then, and I am content that they should 
remain so now ; — then we gathered up 
bolls of marine growth, exactly like 
the flowers of the guelder rose ; and no 

wonder we called them sea-foam, since 
Cowper, speaking of that shrub, says 
it throws up 

“ — into the gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress, or more sober 
yew, 

Its silver globes, light as the foaming surf 
Which the wind severs from tlic broken 
wave.” 

Other valuables here found, were 
feathers of aquatic fowl, foreign seeds, 
such as cashew and cocoa-nuts, corks, 
and all matters buoyant enough to sup- 
port themselves through a world- wide 
voyage. The pieces of wood tliat lay 
here, had, from immersion in sea-wa- 
ter, and subsequent exposure to wind 
and sun, acquired an almost .sattiny 
lustre. Shells, of course, were obvious 
enough, though none of value or great 
beauty— though, let me except the de- 
licate coat-armour of the sea-urcliin, 
too fragile almost to be found mibro- 
keu ; and, as the dandies of the days 
of chivalry had tlieir cuirasses emboss- 
ed with precious stones, so docs it seem 
as if the echini had theirs studded 
with pearls. The rest of the rubbish 
(as some would call it,) consisted of 
bits of cornelian, and pretty stones, 
and lucky stones, for such we young 
things accounted those which had a 
hole through them. But it is time to 
go beneath. Now to be a collector on 
the lower stratum, was a service of a 
more adventurous cast, for at aU times 
on the margin of the open sea, there is 
surf. This day, however, tlie billows 
came landward most deliberately, and 
amved ashore* generally in one long 
line ; there they were poured down in 
a graceful curve every minute, and the 
b^y of water was instantly shot for- 
ward over die flat sand, where it spread 

like a fine niece of gauze-work, and 
then hurriea back to be in time for the 
next race ; and the absorption on the 
sand was so quick, tliat ^11 was in- 
stantaneously dry. This ** land de- 
bateable"' was our field of action, and 
it was needful to retreat pretty bri^- 
ly, while the long-extended wave was 
hanging on the turn, or your ankles 
ran the risk of*a eoolmg bath— a cala* 
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mity which each was on the watch to 
enlTSp the others into suilfeTing — ^now 
hy daring them to stay at a max*k not 
always reached by the water— now by 
distracting some witless one's atten- 
tion, wlien he was confessedly on a 
spot liable to the incursion of the in- 
vading enemy — ^and many a merry 
laugh chimed in with the dash of the 
surge, either as it caught a loiterer, or 
swept off from his stretched-forth fin- 
gers the prey he was just going to se- 
cure. Tne chief spoils here to be ex- 
pected^ are sea-weeds in their more re« 
cent state. Of the minuter sorts, there 
is considerable variety, and pretty 
enough they arc in them selves, but 1 
used to put them to a purpose for 
which they were not well qualified. 
Many a sheet of letter-paper, and 
many a sticky bottle of gum-water, 
did I lavish upon them in days of 
yore — ^hours were spent in spreading 
out and disentangling with a pin their 
filaments of red, or green, or yellow, 
or brown — and so far was well enough. 
But I wanted to aid iny graphic talents, 
and pressed them into the service as 
trees, wliich they represented rather 
vilely, though, to be sure, they were 
kept in countenance while acting in 
that character, hy the houses, and 
men, and steeds, which I sketched 
around them. Of the larger sorts of 
sea- ware which lay within our ken, 
all fiaccid and dripping, wc found some 
of the consistence of Indian-rubber, 
having a round flexible stalk, with 
long evenly cut thongs diverging from 
it — (and, by a boy, in a passion, I saw 
it applied as a whip most furiously, 
but this was not in the present jaunt ;) 
then, too, there was that better known 
kind, of the breadth of antiquated rib- 
bon, once used for sashes, all puffed 
and wrinkled at the edges, which in- 
land folks carry off to bang up as a na- 
tural hygrometer — and humid enough 
all last summer (if summer it might be 
called,) this monitor truly was ! Fain 
would I think that England had usu- 
ally a more delicious dimate, when 1 
was wont to bask on the shore near 
Hurst — ^but this remark savours of 
Smellfiingus — ^and, besides. We have 
not run through our list of waifs and 
strays. Here, perhaps, a dead star-fish 
raised our surprise, more like a bota- 
nical than a ssoological product— there 
drifted in a cocoa-nut shell, covered 
with some fifty barnacles, each some- 
thing like the neck andTbill of^ a bird ; 
whereupon our old artillery play-mate 


made hs gape and listen, while he 
shook his n^dle knowingly, and re- 
ported half credulously, fliat they 
do say, that somewhere or other they 
little creatures turn into birds, tbougn 
I won't swear as how anybody here has 
seen such a thing happen.” No hatch- 
ing took place during our notice of 
them, so we strayed on to a part where 
there were some rocky fragments or 
accretions embedded in the sand, on 
which we saw the sea-anemone, not a 
flower, although so like one, but a 
beautiful living creature, which ex- 
panded as if it were blossoming, every 
time the pure wave washed over it ; — 
here, too, were limpets, with their co- 
nical shells as tenaciously stuck to the 
stone, as if they were its own natural 
excrescences ; closely as they adhered, 
'they were not secured against the per- 
severing intrusion of our school-boys' 
knives, which chiselled them off. Else- 
where the stranded jelW-fish caught 
the eyes, ay, and the fingers too, of 
the liecdlcss, for not without reason is 
it also called the sea-nettle— but what 
says Poet Crabbe about them, as he is 
delightfully iu his clement when he 
has to write of the sca-sliorc 

Those living jellies which the flesh inflame. 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may 
bring 

In the small compass of a lady’s ring ; 
Figured hy art <livine — there’s not a gem 
Al^rought hy man’s art to be compared to 
them ; 

Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave 
they glow. 

And make the moonbeam brighter where 
they flow. 

Our perambulation has brought us 
within sight of the public-house again 
— the Mermaid, I fancy, from a figure 
head of some <lefunct ship over the 
door ; but it will bear a question. As the 
author of Reginald Dalton has incon- 
trovertibly proved, that all great wri- 
ters bring in somewhere or other the 
important topic of eating, I shall not 
shrink it. The air we had been breath- 
ing, had by no means been of a kind 
to wear away the keenness of youthful 
appetite ; indeed, our twists were screw- 
ed up tighter than ever. Stop a mo- 
ment, though ; talking of eatables re- 
minds me that you should look down 
at tliat solitary plant, for Flora keeps 
court soberly and sparingly in this 
Arabia Petriea. That dark-coloured 

thing among the flints is now account- 
ed a culinary delicacy ; it is no other. 
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indeed^ t&an seflhkail in ita native bed^ 
and within the memory of man it was 
first introduced into our gardens by 
Curtis, who began the well-known bo- 
tanical publication. At Hurst, how- 
ever, long before that time, it was 
known and used; they bleach it in 
the rudest manner, merely by piling 
the shingle over the shoots when dis- 
covered. I cannot say that the wild 

2 >rout8 are quite so tender as the cul- 
vated — still let all ^due respect be 
shewn to the parent^ plant — though 
the coast of Sussex furnished Curtis 
with his first seeds. In this local 
dearth of Flora’s bantlings, we ought 
not, perhaps, to overlook any — we 
have found an esculent vegetable ; now 
for a flower, and there really is a 
handsome one indigenous on the shore ; 
here you see is tlie llorncd I’oppy with 
its orange-tawny petals and long ata- 
iriina, whieli entitled it to its distin- 
guishing epithet. I hope the Nereids 
make much of it, and wreath their 
locks with its blossoms ; for really this 
flower of ocean’s marge, would be more 
becoming amid their hair than dank 
sea-weed, wliicli painters and poets 
bestow on them for coronals, but which 
cannot but have a very slatternly and 
tattered a]>pearaTice. Look, moreover, 
al this shrub, and then we will go in ; 
this is a curiosity, if the tradition be 
true, which is annexed to its appear- 
ance here. It is a Tnniarisk, and mine 
host’s garden, you sec, has a ludge of 
them, all growing very flourishingly ; 
they seem to love the arid soil and 
briny atmosphere. Now it is said of 
them, that the first ])lant of the sort 
which Kngland savr, was brought hi- 
ther, to this very spot where Hurst Cas- 
tle was afterwards built, and that the 
importers were warriors returning from 
tlie Crusades. The trees of diemselves 
are pretty trees enough, but ten times 
more worth notice, if this romantic re- 
port of them be true — I have warrant 
for it, ■^'hich, with many good simple 
readers is decisive and final — I have 


But our coDijeotiiral romance miv»; 
not make us lose our noonday meal, 
nor a hearty draught, fi»r the sun, 
has been potent of kte. Most part of' 
the regale we brought with us, trust- 
ing to the publican for the more ordi- 
nary victual to make the table com- 
pete, so that a good cold collation, 

acked by a foaming jug of ale, stood 
before us. We invited the old gunner 
to join in this part, (and that not the 
worst part,) of the day’s enjoyment. 
A girl of the public-house waited ou 
US, and as she did not froth the ve- 
teran's glass of stingo witli the dexteri- 
ty of a true tapster, it drew forth from 
him a rueful reproach as soon as she 
was out of hearing, couched in these 
terms : — Ah I now, that girl can't 
even give one a draught of ah* as she 
should. How it makes one miss poor 
Mary !” Poor Mary 1 had known ; slie 
was the daughter of the master of the 
house, and had been dead, by a la- 
mentable accident, about a year or 
more. As a book, originally belonging 
to one of my brothers, had, in some 
sort, contributed to the catastrophe, 1 
drew nearer the old man's knee, ainl 
heard with more heed what his kind 
old lieart had to say in praise (>f her. 

I think her name was Mnrv f'hiddell. 
What made my young feelings more 
especially alive when her fate was dc- 

E lored, was this : — A highly resj>ccta- 
le officer, who was intimate with my 
father’s iuinily, was called into garrison 
at Hurst Castle, and as there were no 
comfortable apartments for him in the 
fortress, be lodged at the little inn. 
Naturally enough he borrowed some 
books from us to amuse himself with 
in this dreary state of half-exile. This 
Mary the Maid of the Inn," of 
course, waited on him to ki cp his room 
in order — she was at that time engaged 
to a young cajqn'ntcr living at Key- 
haven, who, no wonder, spent all his 
spare time and holidays down at Hurst, 
and their marriage was soon looked 
forward to. 


read it in a printed book I Only think One Sunday afternoon, it was pro- 
of a Montacute, or an Umfreville, or a posed that herself, her lover, and her 
Dc Argentine, half in earnest, half in brother, should take a sail in a boat 


sport, sticking in a wand which he had 
gathered in the Holy I .and, on the 
first spot where he lauded in his dear 
I^Dclaod ! The twig stands unmolested 
iu this sandy haven — the next spring 
H begins to sprout — and ere long it 
^displays to the amphibious race, who 
occasionally came hither, the foliage 
ofeastern climes, nay of Palestine itself. 


up to Yarmouth; and (without leave) 
she took one of the officer’s borrowed 
books, in order to while away the long 
afternoon of their voyage — a petty li- 
berty, wliich she perlups considered 
herself half entitlca to use, being so 
great a favourite with their guest for 
her neatness, *readine8B, industry, and 
eternal good-humour ; but it was des- 
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'"ibincd to be her destruction — she ne- 
ver came back. It was fine summer 
weather, with a very fresh breeze. The 
' lover was to manage the sail ; and as 
I am no proficient in nautical terms, 
1 can only blunderingly relate the dis- 
aster according to iny conceptions of 
it. I’he lover sat with one arm round 
Mary's waist, and read on tl;e same 
page of the book with her ; be held in 
the other hand theiAec/or rope which 
n gul.'ited the sail, and did not fasten 
it to its ])r()p(T ))lace. In assisting to 
turn over a leaf, he let the rope fly 
loose' — a squall came on at that very 
instant — the boat upset, and out of 
tlu; three, the brotlier only (from 

whom these particulars were heard) 
was saved by regaining the overturned 
boat, as it floated bottom upwards ; 
and the corpse of the liaplcss 5 'oung 
woTnan was <Uscov(Ted some days af- 

t '.‘r, a greitf way oft^ upon the mud. 
('an it Ik* wondered at, that, as a boy, 
i crejU- clost r to the old mourner, and 
Ih'iird, with a full heart, the dismal 
story, which I know so well before? 
iiut, as 1 have said, it made more tliau 
an ordinary appeal to my sympathy ; 
for I thought iiiyseh’ somewhat in- 
volved in it by the circuinstaticeof the 
book, j!id<’cd the volume, young as 
1 was, wMs a thing not above my com- 
prc'liension, for it was one of a miscel- 
lanv, calli d the Pocket 31agazine. 1 
had re;j(l in the i<lriitieal one so lost ; 
and the gap in the set at home did 
then bring, and has often since brought, 
that Altai turning of the leaf full upon 
miy iiimginatiou. Upon what a brittle 
thread does ouv existence hang ! 'J'hc 
warm pulses of youth, and love, and 
beauty, of high and undouhting hope, 
and of patt*^hiniitc Vait innocent trans- 
port, were all st(»])r without a warn- 
ing! Here fuI two young creatures, 
this moment in ibnd beliei’ that their 
course of life wa.s as fair bclbro them 
as the sunny patli upon the waves, 
over W'lucli their boat was dancing — 
the ni'Xt moment, tlu* rush of water 
was on their souls !’* Little bosoms 
heaved with sighs at the recital, and 
little ryes swam with tears in thatinn- 
(tarlour — hut the tears of chiidhoo<l 
are prover])ial for their rapid evupora- 

tiem ; and, with reference to the pre- 
sent circumstance, I might allegorize 
this pretty stanza which fixes the time 
of yi^ar, in a little poem of iny ac- 
^piaintance, — 

N’ol. Xr. 


** It was the pleasant season yet, 

When stones at cottage doors ' 

Dry quickly, while the roads are wet, 
After the silver showers.’* 

Let the j/hininff Hones be the smooth 
cheeks of the child, and the j^ouds the 
tibannclled features of the aged— ‘and 

here were some of us youngsters in 
the pleatant season yd, in which the 
silver sltowet's of sympathy dn/ quickly ^ 
while the transition refused to take 
place BO easily beneath the wrinkled 

eyelids of our old guide, which still 
were wei^ and for a time he was not 
SO light-hearted as before. Children, 
however, arc restless animals ; no 
sooner was our cani[»aignii)g dinner 
at an end, tlian we began to think 
what might be done next. I’lie glare 
of noon was over the Ijeach-— it was 
too liot work to go again upon the 
sands — it would have been toil, in- 
stead of sport, again, 

with printlcss foot. 

To chase the ebbing >.epfune, and to fly 
him 

Mlicii be conies back.” 

So we,wanderrd over the drawbridge 
of the Castle, and lurked about under 
the sh.'ulo of its walls, peeping from 
lime to time through the embrasures, 
where tin* moving pictures we caught 
through th(?m wen* heightened iti ef- 
fect by the setting of the dark frame. 
Carronades and pyramids of iron-balls, 
and serpent like coils of cordagt*, and 
the rest of tlu; maicricL of a fort, had 
no very pcimaiient attractions, even 
though our irii-ndly old engineer was 
now upon liis own ground, and loqua- 
ciously descanted on many topics of 
great interest to liiniself ; such as the 
range of the guns *'dbl what execution 
would he done, if tin- French dared to 
sail in helvveeu the Needles, and much 
of the same import. At last the tide 
began to givesignsof serving our pur- 
jHise again ; our boat was seen afloat ; 
aiul the old waterman who brought us 
down, Called out to us, as he hoisted 
his w'ai.sthaiul with one hand, while be 
scratched his poll with the other, that 
he could now take us back, if we had 
a luiml for it. He only delayed while 
we Collected our tn asures, which, with 
ourselves, being safely stowed, our 

Charon pulled stoutly ior my place of 
s(>journ, where a bubbling kettle for 
tea, an ample milk jug, and a hot 
hearth cake large as our appetite, 
awaited our return. U. 

F 
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[Jan. 


fONNET* 

'Twas ill those hours of Youth’s delicious sprinir, 

When not a cloud 'mid ether’s depths can stray, 

But Hope’s fond vision sees it melt away, 

And every gale hears fragrance on its wing — 

1 first adventured iny weak hand to fling 
O’er the sweet lyre, and pour’d a simple lay 
To Her who held me in her secret sway — 

Ah ! all unworthy I thost* charms to sing ! 

Since then seven lustres — half a life ! — have flown. 

And many a mcteor-hlaze has flamed anil fled, 

And many a bright illusion charm’d and died ! 

— Still, still She sits upon my memory’s throne, 

Unelianged ! with such effulgence round her shi^il, 

111 yet mine eyes the glorious scene abide< 

l\ il. S, 


iTon.r rAXTAninaiKN«i 

No. VIII. 


Dear Christopher, 

It has struck me that Horace, the 
Vafex of old Home, may liavc had a 
prophetical reference, in his Dofiarrvt 
jHitcras, ifcc. (Od. iv. 8.) to these later 
times. You sliall judge of the extent 
and closeness of the paralh 1 IVom the 
following paraphrase, to whicli I have 
but little to premise. 

You will observe, that I apply the 
vota in the last line of the origiiud to 
the devoted Cockneys, and the rates to 
the vessels of the brewery immortali- 
zed by Peter Pindar — rending, bv the 
Findarid(P for Tj/ndaridre : to 
the latter version our friend Puller 
says, the quassas, tjuassiu’d,” give.s 
irresistible sanction. Those, who re- 
collect the part taken by the late Lord 
Londonderry in early life on the ques- 
tion of Refonn, et shnilia, will rea- 
dily admit him to be a fit represen- 
tative of Alcides, (</««.%■/, Aj.l-shm s.) 
The Ijilwr of the last line 1 have tran- 
slated, The Book,” meaning, of 
course, i/mtr Book. I am aware, that 
it is usually construed, Bacchus.’* 
Archdeacon Wrangham, 1 see, in liis 
Version of tl^ I-.yrics, atlopts tlie re- 
ceived int^rpMtion ; and 1 will fair- 
ly own, that T was myself sta^-frered 
not a little by the preceding }tnmpinus 
— ^it is the nature, you wrill add, of 
the llIlKlhr^iii it occurred to me, that 
it wSntoWt probably put o-yvexJ 
fwr Msy the ordinary instrument of 
ftiligation in the Roman armies. This, 
Instantly set all to rights. 1 claim your 
btn irovato” 


Bullcr further assures me, tliat as a 
double of the IHw Mni'ortisifua purVy 
1 have hit upon a right personage in 
the “ Marchesa’s son.” He throws in 
a sly conjecture, that her Ladyship 
may he rather hard upon her teiirints 
in these.* times, the dnra messorunn 
Ii.fA. 1 rather take her to he ol). 

scurdy obumbrated as iht‘ Ima ///- 

vtium (ptnrtfs. 

Vours, very truly, 

W. Sl.WARU. 

Cbrist~('hurehy Hcl. 

P. S. Voii w'ill give our common 
friend credit for some forbearance, 
when 1 tell you that he thinks it invi- 
dious to press thew'oril interest, us ap- 
plied to tin* modern Hercules, or to 
detail his very inqipv ])aralJel of the 
Twelve T/ahoiirs: only liinting, that 
in old Wood he had to encountfr the 
Boar of the Forest of JOryinanihus ; 
that the Hydra is the radical ‘‘ beast 
of many heads the Bull, any an- 
tagonist Irishman you choose. M. A. 
Taylor, one of the carnivorous Birds 
of the Stymphalides ; and Hume the 
Dragon, guarding the golden apples 
of Hesperia, tlie island of the West. 
Other points of more painful resem- 
blance lie, in generous delicacy, whol- 
ly omits. His greatest difficulty was, 
to find the “ golden-horned” equi- 
valent in the Opposition, whether we 
apjdy it to the Cornu Copitc, or to the 
Corn it Con I tt^ 1 1 /c. 
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jioii. oi). IV. 8. 

Cjroi.D would I give my friends^ or plutc^ 

Tureens for soup, epergnes for state — 

Or medals won at Cambridge, prizes 
For (ireck and Latin exercises ; 

Nature’s sweet scenes from Turner’s easel. 
Or breathing stone from Cliantrey’s chisel ; 
l^ortraits and busts, by waggon-loads, 

Of chieftains only less than Gods : — 

Nor, Walter, should you bear the least 
Of these rich bounties, were 1 blest 
With plenty of such precious stuft‘— 

Ilut you've already qmntum suff. 

Since then you say you like the chirnc. 

For once I’ll treat you with a rhyme ; 

A.iid rhyme has merit now and then, 

When Scott or Wordsworth wields the pen. 

Nay — that I may not seem to flatter— 

If negatives will mend the matter. 

Not tlianks unanimously sent 
hy eitlier House of I’arliaincnt ; 

Gazettes, whose page embalms the dead, 

Or wreathes with bays the living head ; 

Thy billows, Sjjain, with carnage dyed ; 
Naimleon’s menaces defied ; 

BoulogTu ’s armada wrapp’d in flumes. 

Or bleeding Denmark's widow’d dames — 

So everlastingly record 

The nieuiory of IVafalgar’s Lord, 

As cun the iMuse. If she her lyre 
T Unstring, the hero’s deeds expire. 

0, wrhat were the Marchesa's son, 

Had not the Post-bag of Tom Brown 
Ciiven him to fame? The Poet’s breath, 
i-hnnipotent, o’er-musters death. 

Ilrook Watson, ’mid West- Indian waves 
By shark half-gorged, the Uolliad saves ; 
Sung by Tom Brown, at Congress-feast 
Sits Castlereagh, a jovial guest; 

By Pindar siiiiteli’d from Lethe’s tide, 

Old Whitbread’s cpiassia’d vessels ride ; 

And fools by satire kept alive. 
Vine-scourged, in Blackwood's book survive. 


11BNDECASVJ.LAB1.* 


Domini tenine, Clilue : Unit cruore ! 
Atrox hic macula! cluqui videntur 
riara voce nefas ! Manns (nec ista 
Vidii i|»se Acheron Mt'clesliorcm) 

Hoc qua? dat tibi, stravit Enghienum I 


TO 

LADY HOLLAND, 

\ 

Oh Ihr SHHff-hox heqncaihcd io her by 
Jiuonopanc, 

Lady, reject the gift ! ’tis tinged with 
gore ! 

Those crimson spots a dreadful tide re- 
lute : 

It has been gras])'d by an infernal l*ower ; 
And by that hand, which seal’d young 
Enghien’s fate. 


* 'rhe two following littU' |iieeo» are from rtieelasjsic |»on of Aruhdettcoii Wranghain. We venture 
to reprint tiicin IVoni one of the coincs meant for private eirculation. 



Jfendecoii/llalri^ 


Donum temne, Chlt>c ; latent in ilia 
Claus® pyxide Frausque, Krisque, et omne 
Quod vastutqnc teritque. Tune terras 
Jltunstris hisce itcruni dabis regeiidas ? 


CJuil. 


Lady, reject the git't : beneath its lid ^ 
Discord, and Slaughter, and relentless 
war, 

With every plague to wretched man lie hid—’ 
Let not these iooscio range the world at'ar. 


In te quid sihi saxeus tyrannuB, 

Tam niolli, reperirepar putabat ? 
Quundo inter sc aqviila* et Icvi colunib® 
<^onvenit; lupus aut tenebat agiuim 
Anriplcxans ? Doiriiis* Addisimo jiniata 
In nientcni veniat tibi, dapunique 
Sulll conscia ; chorda ubi llogetM 
Mellito laqucata tecta cjintu 
Jam nunc personat, aednente J\lusa, 

Et saltat chorus usque Giatiarum. 


Say what, congenial to his lu’jirt of stonct 
In thy soft bosom could the Tyrant trace f 

When does the dove the eagle’s friendship 
own, 

Or tlie wolf hold the lamb in pure cm 
brace ? 

Think of that f pile, to Addison so dear. 
Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers* 
song 

Still addv Kweet music to ihc perfumed iiii , 
And gently leads each -(iriicc and Munl* 
along. 


Talc illas siuis iuquinare donum 
ACdes ? Ah! quid agis ? Nefas dolusuni 
Frangas, ni Dryadas cupis fiigarc, 
Pacemque, et quot amant nemus quieium 
Virtu tfs ; quibus inde (lira pulsis 
Succedet Lemurum cohors querenthm. 
Tstam tangerc vcllc delibutam 
Tabo pyxida perge — ca*sa turba 
Nili ad ostia iVIoscuteque in oris 
Exsurget, tibi qua? pohim occupabil 
Atra nube, adinictquc dendo somnos. 


Pollute not, then, these scenes — the gift 
destroy ; 

’Twill scare the Dryads fioju llnit love- 
ly sl\ade ; 

With them will dy all rural peace ami joy, 
A nd screaming iicnds their ver danihaunt.** 
invade. 

That ntystic Ilox hath magic power to raise 
Spectres of myriads slain, a ghastly band ; 

TlieyTl vex thy shimhers, dotul tlij sunny 
days, 

Starting from Moscow’s snows or Kgypl’.% 
Band. 


Vosque d, compede quoli mali tyranni 
Verdume tenuit dolus, porcsoa 
Longa tabe, animo hanc satam pusdlo 
Indignatio iionnc lilrera omiiis 
Aversatur et odil ultiouein ? 


Tu nc spernita qualccunquc nostrum 
Carmen, ceu leve : scil sacrum profunda 
Mcrscs, oro, malum ; vel hauriondum 
Magno des Thamesi, <j|uod iste fliunen 
Solum baud poliuit — liaud datum cBt— 
cruore. 

Nov, 7, 1821. 


And yc who, bound in Verdun's treache- 

rous chains, 

Slow pined to dcatli beneath a base con- 
trol, 

Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom 
reigns, 

That petty vengeance of u little .soul ? 

The warning Muse no idh' triticr deem : 

Plunge the rur&ed mischief in widi 
Ocean’s flood ; 

Or give it to o»r own majestic stream — 

The only stream he could not dye witlj 
blood. 


HENDECASYLLABI. 

liitCB Offidom dii] ct Voliiptus 
(res* ere. Ut fit, in ambululionc 
Huic JlleJ ohvius ; Harfd mihi molesta,” 
Dixit, “ tecum habita siniul minando 
Subridens ; “ nimis ali ! amata, abito ; 

Nob parum juvat ease tarn severos.” 

%«« H®c; netetricus sics, Inbo- 
remve 

lijsanum tolerare perge ; tantis 
Quid D 08 dissidtiB tcramua usque ? 

Esto, si libet, asper— baud icpugno — 


DUTV AND PLKASt RE. 

Duty and Pleasure, long u( strife, 
llroBs’d in the eominon walks of life. 

‘‘ Pray don’t disturb me, get you gone,” 
(Jries Duty, with n serious lone ; 

Then, with a smile ; keep off, my dear, 
Nor force me thus to be severe.’* 

“ Dear Sir,” cries Pleasure, you’re so 
grave; 

You make yourself a perfect slave. 

1 c.ati*t think why wc disagree ; 

You may turn Methodist for me : 


♦ Hollandianie. f Holland Hou»e. 

T otc, Htea Gtffoerium, apud Ter. ; ScrT;i«<t suas *i'}ertatii iminari trt!,, ap'cl Liv. • 
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Kl ludcw rcjice, tit itolcs, jocosquc : 

At me luderc, me ninns jocari. 

^ PosHct ntianicn inncicenter una 
Ispectanda; horula, trislis una, Neilje 
I nsuini ; ti i tantulum, nec ultra ; 

Kt vitiL* brevt* pone id on me lucro. 

Audin’? caiiLat avi* ; videii’ ? renidrnt 
Flores— quin celeres morarc passus.** 

“ Vixduni dimidium (gemit) rei, quam 
In votis fuit exsequi, peractum ent ; 

Falsi, qu5 truhis insciuui, colorcs 
liudunt me undique, imaginesqiie falstr*. 

Qujp jactas (stimulis sed, ah ! relictis) 
Venti ^aiidia differunt pnitervi ! 

Quo me, <pio rapis Admonent strepen- 
liim ^ 

Voces ; Quain petia, evolavit ; urget, 
Qbrtqiens taciU) gradu, Scncctus : 

Diem, dum licet, occupes fugaceiii. 

En I post lerga iiremit mala JEgriiudo, 
Iinpcndet Dolor — uhsrineto lletU‘> : 

Fno, }>crstitcris, lahore porta* 

(Vclcsses pateant ; ibit[iic aniore 
(’onjiincii Olficium et feimul Volup^i.s 
/Kterno parilique ament, amentuv.” 


But, if you'll neither laugh nor play. 

At least don’t stop me in my wuy. 

Vet sure one moment you might steal, 

To see the lovely Miss O’Neil : 

One hour to relaxation give ; 

Oh ! lend one hour from life— to live. 

And here’s a bird, andtlierc’s a flower- — 
Dear Duty, walk a little slower.” 

My morning’s task is not half done,” 
Ciics Duty with an inward groan ; 

“ False colours on each object spread, 

I know not whence, or where, I’m led ! 
Your bragg’d enjoyments mount the wind, 
And leave their venom’d stings behind. 
Where are you flown ?” — Voices around 
Oy, “ Pleasure long hath left this ground ^ 
Old Age advances ; haste away ! 

Nor lose the light of parting day. 

See Sickness follows, Sorrow threats— 
Wa^tc no more time in vain regrets : 

O Duty ! one more effort given 
Way reach ]>crhn])s the gates of Heaven; 
M'liere only, each with each delighted, 
Pleasure and Duty live united !” 

AVj. 5, 1«21. 


IIANWANA ON U1*1*11ESENTATU)\. 

To Christopher North, Es(j* 


Sill, 

Th y. ready insertion which you gave 
to iny former letters, has emboldened 
me to address yon, in the same free 
style, oil a more general topic. 

I think, sir, that it is of some use 
to myself, sunl may also be useful to 
others, to take, from time to time, a 
bird’s-eye view of the state of public 
opinion, and to consider what has been 
resolved into principle, and what is 
still hut iiotioi) and sentiment. Per- 
haps, for a long jieriod of years, there 
has been no epoch al which this could 
be so advantageously clone as the pre- 
sent. The last embers of the lievolu- 
tioiiary conflagratitui, wbieli so long 
agitated and alarmed the world, have 
just been extinguished. Everywhere 
the ancient governments have been 
restored ; throughout the whole of 
Christendom, such is the apparent 
resuscitation of the jiast, that it would 
puzzde one who was familiar with the 
previous state of Europe, but accident- 
ally unacquainted with the events 
which have occurred in the interim, 

to say that any material alteration, be- 
yond what might have been anticipa*^ 
ted from the progress of time and the 
casualties of human life, has taken 
place in the frame of yocicty since the 
autumn of 1788. 


This is curious, — a renovation so 
singular, after a dissolution so general, 
might almost justify ine to call the 
present state of the world a marvel- 
lous resurrection, if the phenomenon 
were in substance what it is in seem- 
ing — if it possessed that original life, 
nature, and conformation, which be- 
longed to the system prior to the Re- 
volutionary destruction. But when 
wc approach to examine it, tJie appa- 
rition passes from our grasp ; us we 
advance it retires, anil we are appalled 
when, instead of tlie living and practi- 
cal being to which we were reverential- 
ly disposed to do homage as to a re- 
stored and beloved object, we find it 
is but the phantom of a charnel-house, 
and that we are surrounded by the 
shreds of those honours, and the ske- 
letons of those powers, which gave grace 
and energy to the olden condition of 
man! 

In a word, to consider the present ap- 
pearance of the political state and rela- 
tions of tile world as endowed with 
any substance* or principle of vitality, 
would be to deny the influence of mo- 
ral and of physical sensation; for 
statesmen to reason and to act now 
according to the maxims of their pi-e- 
dccessors — that is, of those who were 

in power before the French Revolu- 
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tion^ aiid who, by not discerning how 
much of u change in political dogmas 
was involved in the evolutions of that 
catastrophe^ accelerated its devasta- 
tions, would be to contemn the in- 
struction of history, and to betray a 
total ignorance of the character and 
spirit of the age. 

It was a wise, and it was a brave 
policy, during the deluge of French 
principles, to maintain that the an- 
cient institutions of Kurope were sa- 
cred things ; that to them we owed 
whatever was estimable and delight- 
ful in society, and that if they were 
allowed to perish, it was impossible to 
foresee or to provide against the anar- 
chy that might ensue. The wisdom 
of that policy derived an awful confir- 
mation from the excesses of Parisian 
guilt? and the extravagance of Pari- 
sian theory ; but now when the flood 
lias subsided, when the guilt has been 
punished and tlie extravagance cut ofi^ 
it may be safely re-adopted as a maxim 
of government and legislation, that tlic 
institutions so much venerated were 
not the causes, but the effects of the 
virtues ascribed to them, and that lo 
enable them to preserve the affection 
so eloquently and so effectually claim- 
ed for them during the reign of Con- 
sternation, they must be modified and 
adapted to suit the wants, and to sa- 
tisfy the judgment of the jjcople.^ 
That modification, and that adapta-* 
tion, is not, however, more now, than 
in the Revolutionary period, to be 
effected by general and tjntire changes. 
There is in fact never any such ex- 
igency in human affairs, nor in the 
very nature of things can there be such, 
as to require a sudden alteration in 
the institutions of any country, while 
it must be admitted, that in a progres- 
sive state of society, some sort of cor- 
responding improvement ought to take 
place in them, and will necessarily take 
place in despite of all opposition. 

All governments have their origin 
in the usuiqmtioTis of some accidental 
union of moral and physical strength ; 
hence there ever exists of necessity a 
natural controversy between what may 
be called the spirit of govcrnineiit, and 
the spirit of the people; the latter 
eonstantly endeavouring to procure 
concessions from the former' in the 
shape of laws and institutions, that 
will enable individuals to mau;ige their 
particular interests less and less sub- 
ject to the interference of public func- 


tionarics, either with respect to con- 
duct, industry, or pleasurt'. 'J'he na- 
tural tendency of a progressive state of ^ 
political institutions, is not to induce,' 
as Ovren, and Godwin, and the other 
defective rensoiicrs and visionaries al- 
lege — an agreement among mankind to 
constitute a community of goods, but 
the very reverse ; or, in other words, to 
induce institutions which, while they 
hind society closer together, will leave 
individuals freer to pursue the bent of 
their respective characters. This, how- 
ever, is a topic too important to he so 
slightly alluded to. On some other oc- 
casion I will address you on it exclu- 
sively. 

*rhc only free constitution which 
can exist practically applicable to hu- 
man wants and properties, is that 
which is governed in its deliberations 
and measures by a temperate and re- 
gulated deference to public opinion. 
Of this kind I regard the Rritish, ac- 
cording to the suite of society in this 
country, and the genius of the ]H*ople 
to he curiously lulminible. There is so 
much of ancient partialities mixed up 
with modern expedients among us,— 
so much of ascertained fact with theo- 
retical opinion and undetermined ex- 
periment, that we retjuire, as wx* pos- 
sess, a constitution that will work in 
such a manner as to give each and all of 
them occasionally their due })redomi- 
naiicc. In so far, therelbre, as tlie 
practice of the legislature is concern- 
ed, the Rritish constitution “ works 
well,” and we see that tlie executive 
government, though it is so swayed 
by i)ublic opinion, as to render it a 
very nice question to determine whe- 
ther the circumstances of the king- 
dom have become so changed as to call 
for any alteration in the constitution, 
sucli as wc hear commonly spoken of 
by the name of Parliamentary Reform 
—I say it is a very nice question, merely 
because the proposition has advocates 
and opponents among the shrew'dest, 
the most enlightened, and the most pa- 
triotic geutlcmcii in the country. But 
in the discussions to which the ques- 
tion has given rise, both within and 
without the House, it has never been 
sufhciciitly considered, that during the 
last century, the constitution botli in 
the Peers and Commons has been twice 
essentially and radically altered — I 
would say reformed. 

Let us, sir, consider tliis dispassion- 

ately. 
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derstood on the south side of tlie 
Tweed. Then, again, the Scottisli 


1824 .^ 

First then, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the whole goverinnent of Great 
IJritain, which liad previously under- 
gone a revision in theoretic dogmas, by 
the re-assertion of popular rights at 
the Revolution, was virtually changed 
by the union of Scotland and Eng- 
land. The TWO distinct ancient go- 
vernments of both kingdoms were vir- 
tually abrogated, and one was sul)« 
stituted, in which, though the consti- 
tution ol* England pri-ponderated, yet 

it was essentially modified, by an ad- 
dition of ])eers and commoners into 
the legislature, clioseii by electors, 
coiistitut(‘don principles which hadno- 
tliing previously similar, cither in the 

constitution of Scotland or of England. 
Sixteen elected peers ivere added to 
the Lords, wliich peers, unlike their 
compeers in the house, were not the 
organs, strictly speaking, of their own 

sentiments, but the repreaentatives of 
the sentiments of others. Thus, there 
was admitted into the permanent and 
unchangeable department of the legis- 
lature, a new constituary principle, 
that cannot but have had some consi- 
derable influence on its proceedings 
and deliberations. The introduction 
of the forty-five new members into the 
i louse of ('oinmons w'as of itself a 
great accession of the means of con- 
veying the influence of public opinion 
into the measures of government. Rut 
it h/is not been enough considered in 
what inauner these members are cho- 
sen. 

Admitting for a moment the utinOst 
degree of eorru]»lioii, of which the 
Scottish boroughs are accused, still it 
should he recollected, that as they re- 
turn by distrii Ls, eacli borougli of each 
district respectively operates as a check 
on the other. The English radi- 
cals, wlieii they hear of a member for 
an obscure and mangy Fite town, 
think he has been returned much in 
the same sort of ^va.y as the worthy 
bui^esscs from Cornwall. They are 
iiol aware that he represents five dif- 
ferent towns ; that although each of 
those towns may be what is called a 
close borough, still it is governed by 
a numerous corporation, and that each 
corporation is, in the case of a con- 
tested election, liable to be divided 
iu choosing, not the member, but the 
delegate, who is to vote for the mem- 
ber, by which, in point of fact, the 
members for the Scottish boroughs 

undergo a much severeV ordeal in the 
process of election than is at all un- 


county members are not generally cho- 
sen by the proprietors of the land, but 
by pc^ons who may be said to possess 
transferable charters for exercising the 
elective franchise. 

The constitution of Scotland, in so 
far, therefore, as respects the county 
members, is at once curious and en- 
lightened. It comprehends a principle 
of deputation from the landholders 

who grant the elective charters, by 
which the landlord, without parting 
with his property in the soil, denudes 
himself of the political privilege at- 
taclicd to it, and transfers it to another 
j)erson, who has wealth without land. 
Thus, as the country, since the Union, 
has prodigiously increased in capital, it 
cannot be questioned by any one, who 
looks over the lists of freeholders, 
and also sees how many landless per- 
sons possess county votes, that a very 
material popular influence is exercised 
ill the choice of the Scottish county 
members, which, practically speaking, 
must have produced a material effect on 
the House of Commons ; and which, 
when taken into consideration with the 
state of the Scottish borough represen- 
tation, fully justifies me in saying that 
an important radical change and re- 
formation was effected in the House of 
Commons by the Union with Scotland. 

You will readily anticipate that the 
otlier change to which 1 have alluded 
is the Union with Ireland, and there- 
fore I shall say but little respecting it. 

Now, will it be denied that the people 
of the United Kingdom have not aetpfi- 
ri’d an accession of power and influence 
in the House of Commons by the two 
Unions, which two Unions have added 
no less than one liundred and forty- 
five members to a popular branch of 
the constitution, besides materially 
improving the principle in many cases 
upon which the returns arc made ? It 
may, however, be said, that the addi- 
tion to the English House of Com- 
mons, and the erection of an Imperial 
Tarliainent, is not equivalent to the 
loss which the people of Ireland and 
of Scotland have sustained by the dis- 
solution of their Rarliarncnts. To this, 
however, I would say, and leave the 
proof till tbe postulatum is denied, 
that a great general council for legis- 
lative purposes is infinitely preferable 
to a number of small ones. But not 

to dwell on what is so obvious, I would 
simply ask of those who deny the ad- 
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vantage^ of a refom in the House of 
Commons, and of those who demand 
it^ if it is not the fact, that two creat 

and important practical changes have 
been made during the last century? 
and then 1 would say to the former^ 
have they not been attended with great 
and manifest advantages to the country 
and the empire at large ? The fair, the 
true, and the undeniable answer to 
those questions, reduces the question 
of Parliamentary Reform into a very 
narrow compass — indeed, to so little 
as this: has there any such change 
taken place in tlic state of the coun- 
try, since the Union with Ireland, as 
to require the introduction of any more 
members, or any new principle? 1 
shall perhaps be answered, no — we ad- 
mit that, so far as respects tlio number 
of members ; hut it is not to the num- 
ber, it is to the manner in which the 
members are returned, that we require 
a reform. So that the whole question 
of Parlicainentury Reform is reduced to 
the manner of election. 

Let us suppose, then, that the mode 
of election were altered, is it probable, 
practically speaking, I would ask, that 
the returns w’ould be very essentially 
different to what they are at present ? 
Wtniltl the orators, whose speeches wc 
read in all important debates, not pro- 
bably he roturned ? and if the sense 
of the House is in any measure govern- 
ed by their opinions, would we see 
much altt!ration produced in the phase 
of the house, if I may use the expres- 
sion, from what it appears to be at pre- 
sent ? 

But to bring this clause of my sub- 
ject to a conclusion, although it can- 
not be denied that there docs exist a 
strong desire among the operative clas- 
' scs for some change in the legislative 
department of the State, it may well 
be asserted, that the change is not re- 
quired by anything in the constitution 
of the Lords or Commons. It is, how- 
ever, required, and it must, sooner or 
later, in shape or form, be con- 
ceded extended concerns and 

interests of the empire at large. 

It is dear and indisputable, that 
^ Parliax3i^nt interferes and regulates 
ma^ things which in the existing 
sta|fe of the empire, would be better 
ntftnaged by another council. There 
ciists no reason wdiatever, why the de- 
Ujberations of parliament should not be 
restricted to the concornsof tlie TTnited 
Kingdom, while a thousand may be gi- 
vcn.j ^ ew tJiat general questiona, af> 


fecting the colonies and foreign depend- 
encies, should he deliberated upon by 
an assembly, in which, in common with 
the United Kingdom, they should have 
representatives. How such an assem- 
bly should be constituted, whether by 
an addition to the House of Commons, 
or whether by the creation of a Su- 
preme Parliament in which the elective 
principle, already admitted into the 
House of Peers, should lie adopted for 
the general formation of an upper 
house, and a district representation, 
the principle of which was first intro- 
duced at the Union with »Scol land— -for 
the foi*mation of a lower house, is a 
question too multiform to bt* discussed 

licre. All 1 intend by alluding to it, 
is to shew, that in the spirit and cir- 
cumstances of the times, something is 
gravitating towards such an issue. Al- 
ready Inive we lost tbii teeii provinces, 
and in them constituted our most for- 
midable rival, by the want of some 
sucli supn^ino legislature; already have 
the inhabitaiUs of Jamaica loudly pro- 
tested against the interf» r(*nce of the 
Parliament of the United liingdoin 
with their insular affairs, and already 
in other colonies, to which it is unneces- 
sary to allude, have there not been 
threatenings of the same spirit ? It ap- 
pears, indeed, from the very nature of 
all political organizations, that, unless 
some common tie is formed between a 
parent country and lur colonics, the 
colonii's will, as soon as they can, 
maintain themselves; or, as soon as 
they find tln ir interests sacrificed to 
those of the |>iir(jnt, stparalc them- 
si’lvcs, or seek some other alliance. 

Now, it so happens, from the ex- 
tent and ramifications of our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, tliat 
o\it of our dealings with the colonics, 
ami other foreign depenilenck'S, the 
colonies and deptndcr.cies have al- 
ways strong pecuniary motives to in- 
duce them to cancel their connectipii 
with this country. They send us hut 
raw inaterialsi and receive from us the 
enriched products of our looms and 
of our skill ; and, in consequence, they 
ai’e always indebted to us a consider- 
able something between the value of 
the raw material which wo receive from 
them, and that of the xnanufUctured ar- 
ticle which we send them back. There 
is ever, therefore, a burden of debt 
due to us from thq colonics, and which, 
without at all disparaging their hones- 
ty, they must ftaturally wish to throw 
off. Thconlythingthatctin make them 
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hesitate between separation and con« 
nection, is the protection which they 
i£ceive from us> and which^ in addition 
to that debt, we pay for. WTienever 
they are in a condition to protect them- 
selves, or to claim with effect the pro- 
tection of auotlier state, on better terras 

than they have ours, we must pre- 
pare ourselves to expect that they will 
throw us off. But as they cannot do 
this, nor even indicate any clisj>osi- 
tion towards it, without threatening 
many of our merchants and manu- 
facturers with ruin, there is among 
us a strong party watching those pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, by vrliich 
colonial interests are likely to be affect- 
ed ; and this party, by the attraction 
of their own concerns, are ever incli- 
ned, when they see colonial interests 
considered but as secondary, to join 
with those who cry out ibr a change in 
the manner of returning members of 
Parliament. 

Thus it is, that if, in the spirit of 
the times, which is everywhere active 
and eager for representation, there is 
a disposition resolved into a principle, 
which requires a change in the con- 
stitution of the British House of Com- 
mons, I would say, it will be found 
not to be produced so much by what 
18 supposed to be amiss in legislating 
for the united kingdom, as in the ef- 
fect of lemslative enactments caused 
by, and wliich affect the colonics. It 
seems, for example, out of all reason 
to tux and drain the industry of the 
people of this country for the expense 
of protecting the colonies. But how 
is it possible to raise a fund from the 
colonies themselves, to assist in de- 
fraying that expense, wlieri it is denied 
to the British Parliament to tax them ? 
Nor is. it less unreasonable that the 
British Parliament slxould legislate for 
interests, of which, constitutionally 
speaking, it can know nothing. In a 
word, therefore, though it is very well 
to^'Bay, that the House of Commons 
does not require any reform, it must 
be held to mean, only in so far as certain 
home interests are concerned ; for, that 
it does require reform, the state of our 
colonies, their complaints, and the va- 
rious expedients zroni time to time 
adopted to obviate these complaints, 
together witl^ the' enormous expense 
for their prot&tion, which fulls exclu- 
sively on the United Kingdom, all 
prove that some refonn, or some new 
institution, is requisite. Far and 
wisely as pro have carried the repre^ 
VoL. XV. 


sratative system into our constitu- 
tion and government, there is yet in it 

a wide hiatus to be filled up ; there is 
yet wanting some legislative union, not 
only among the colonies themselves, 
but between them and the mother 
country, that will hold and bind them 

together, and render them all co-ope- 
rative in their resources to the mainte- 
nance of one and the same power. 

It may, Imwevcr, be said, tliat in 
tliis I admit much of what the whig 

and radical reformers assert, that if the 
House of Commons were returned on 
more ]^>opular principles, the vast suras 
squandered on the colonies, and for 
their protection, would not be drawn 
from the industry of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. It may be so • 
and I am willing to admit all that ; but 
then if it Is advantageous to our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests^ 
and by them to our agricultural, to 
})osse8s those colonial sources of raw 
materials and necessaries, and to enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of their mar- 
kets for our products, would we pos- 
sess that advantage, without granting 
that care and protection to which I 
have adverted ? I hold it to be indis- 
putable, that the possession of our co« 
lonies is a vast and incalculable advan- 
tage ; and I fear that there is some- 
thing in our txisHtifr state of things 
not calculated to retain it, or at leiist of 
such a nature as to blight many of the 
benefits which we might derive from a 
more enlarged colonid and legislative 
policy. 

The demand in the spirit of the 
times for ri>prcsentation in govern- 
ment and legislation, is operating, in 
a manner singularly advantageous^ 
calmly and silently towards that effect. ^ 
Several of the colonies and dependen- 
cies have regular agents, some of whom 
are in the House of Commons, in what 
1 may be allowed to call a surreptiti- 
ous manner, for the purpose of guard- 
ing the special interests of their co1<h 
niai constituents, insomuch, that it 
may be said there is a palpable con- 
verging of the elements of a more ex- 
tensive legislative representation, gra- 
dually pressing on the attention of go-* 
vertvtnent, and claiming for the depen- 
dencies of the united kingdom, a ge- 
neral constitution, connected with the 
mother country, quite as strongly anlt 
as justly os the Prussians are crying out 
for the constitution which was promised 
to them by their king. With us, how<- 
«yer, the claim will be satisfied 
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rentl]|r. What we want is withheld 
partly from prejudice, partly from 

doubt as to how it may operate, and 
chiefly from the ofiidal inconveniences 
to which it may give rise. With the 
Prussians it is denied by a tremendous 
array of soldiery. The same moral 

paralysis, however, wliich, at the be- 
ginning the Prejich revolution, ren- 
dered the German annics so ineftect- 
ive, wdl seize the ranks of the Prus- 
sians, and* a volcano will break out 

under the throne itself, and overwhelm 
it with ruin and with crimes ; whereas 
our government will, from the Influ- 
ence of public opinion, either give the 
subject a full and comprehensive con- 
sideration, or endeavour to repair and 
adapt the old and existing system to 
meet something like what is rcKpiired, 
and whicl), practically sj;)caking, may 
work weir' enough. 

The next object that presents itself, 
after contemplating what bears on the 
State, is the situation of tlie (^hiirch. 
It is not to be disputed, that the pro- 
digious rush wliich intidelity made du- 
ring the last ten years of the last cen- 
tury, has not only been checked, but 
that there has been u remarkable re- 
edification of all the fitrong-holds of 
Christianity — so much, that piety, it 
may be averred, has become so fa- 
shionable, os to be almost a tolly ; that 
is to say, the suine sort of minds 
whicli, flvc-arid-twciity years ago, 
would have been addicted to philo- 
sophy, are inflamed with a church- 
going zeal. Churches, and theological 
instruction of all kinds, are rising and 
flourishing everywhere. It has not, 
however, been much observed, that, 
although there is an astonishing in- 
crease of ecclesiastical edifices, there is 
no augmentation in the number of 
church dignitaries, a circumstance 
which would seem to imply that some- 
thing of a prcsbyterlau spirit is creep- 
ingintoepiscopaiy ; or, in other words, 
the Chiuch of England, seeing that 
the people were attaching tlicmselvcs 
to pkun and simple modes of worship, 
is yielding half-way to that very spirit 
by which the dissenters have so pros- 
^red. 

This policy in that church, if it 
can he called policy which is the ex- 
pedient Jesuit of the force of circum- 
stances, is the first example that has 
#Vor appesoredin the world of so great, 
m weuthy, and so powerful a l^dy, 
a&d a priesthood toO; adapting itself 
vduutarily to the spirit of tlic times. 


It &ys open to our view, and to our 
admiration, the lilierality of the eccle- 
siastical establishment of England, in 
a light that language cannot sufficient- 
ly applaud ; and when we consider the 
strict intermarriage in that country bt'- 
tw^een the Church and the State, it must 

he allowed that the wisdom of this po- 
licy of the English church is a gloriwis 
demonstration of the enlightentHl views 
and temperate principles in the go- 
vernment of the state. 

But the strain and tendency of our 
literature is tlie best comment on the 
progressive state of opinion, and, con- 
sequently, of national ailvanccment. 
Except in a few remarkahk* instances, 
criticism is the prevalent taste of tho 
times — a criticism not confined, as of 
ohl, to the execution, or to the manner 
ill wliich subjects are conceived^ hut 
which comprehends, together with 
Style and conception, not only the 
power employed, but the moral and 
phiiusophieal tciulciiey of the matter. 
It is impossible* that so much general 
acumen can bo long employed without 
inducing improvement in all things 
which are eitluT the subjects or the 
objects of liUrary illustration, and 
these are in fac't all things. No greater 
proof of the advance which has already 
taketf plac(^ in the moral taste of the 
country, making every allowance for 
c-aiit, need lx? assigned, than wlxit is 
involved in the siin])le question — 
Would such novels as those of Eield- 
ing and vSmollett be now readily pub- 
lished by any respectable bookseller ? 
We have seen wlnit an outcry waa 
raised about Don «Tuan ; but is that 
satirical work, in any degree, so faulty 
in what is its great procl(ti?ned fault, 
as either Tom Jones, llodorick Kan-< 
dom, or Peregrine Pickle ? 

1 have, however, so long trCspasseil 
at this time, that I must jfbr the pre- 
sent conclude. I shall, however, as 
early ns possible resume the subject, 
and I expect to make it pbin to ythi, 
that, although the world is overspread 
with wrecks and ashes, and there 
is but an apparent restoration of old 
customs and habitude.^, there lies yet 
before our beloved country a path to 
greatueas and glory, which nothing 
but some dreadful mturai calamity 
ought, I would almost , say— can pre- 
vent her from pursuing, to heights 
^at will far exceed oU Greek and Ko- 
man fame. i 

Bandana.. 

Glugowy S4M December , 18^3. 
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HAJJl BABA 

When AnastaBius first made its ap- 
pearance, everybody thought Lord By- 
ron was taking to write prose ; for 
tliere was no living author but Lord 
UyroD sup]iosed capable of having writ- 
ten such a book. When Byron denietl 
the work, (and, in fact, his lordship 
could not have written it,^ people look- 

about again, and worHiered who the 
aiitlior could bo. Itut, when the pro- 
duction was claimed by Mr 'I’homas 
Hope, who bail, luTctofore, written 
only about cliairs and tables, and not 
written very well about chairs and ta- 
bles neither, then the puzzlement of 

ratiocinaturs became profounder than 
ever. 

All that could be made out at all in 
common betxvceu Mr Hope and Anaa- 
tasius, 'Wits, that Air Hope ba<l Imd 
opportunities of getting at the local in- 
Ibnnation which that book contained. 
He had visited those parts of the world 
hi which the scene was chit fly laid; 
and had resided in some ot tlictn (as at 
Constantinople) lor considerable jh;- 
riods. 

But Anastasius, though full of cir^ 
cumstance which necessarily had been 
collected by travel, was (that circum- 
.stanoe, all of it, apart) a work of im- 
iiKiis'c genius, and natural power. The 
thing told was good ; but tlie manner 
of telling it w^as still better, 'riic book 
was absolutely crammed with bold iu- 
cid<‘ijts, and brilliant descriptions — 
with historical details, given in a style 
which Hume or Cribhoii could scarcely 
have surpassc<] ; and with analysis of 
lunnaii character and impulse, such as 
even iMaiulcville migh t luve been proud 
to acknowledge. Alaterial, as regartls 
every ilcscriptiou w^irk, is perhaps 
the /Zr-v/ point towards success. It is 
not easy for any man to write ill, wlio 
has an overflow of fresh mutter to write 
about. 

But Anastasius was anything rathor 
than a bare compilation of materiaL 
The author did not merely appear to 
have imbued himself completely, with 
a scarce and interesting species of in- 
formation, and ti> have Uic power of 
pouring that information forth again, 
in any shape he pleased ; but he also 
seemed to nave the power, (and with- 
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al, almost equally the facility,) of origi- 
nating new matter, of most curious and 
valuable quality. He paraded a super- 
fluity of attainment at one moment, 
and shewed a faculty to act without 

any of it the next ; displayed an extra- 
ordinary acquired talent for drawing 
MAN, as he is in one particular country ; 
but a still more extraordinary intuitive 
talent for drawing man, as he is in 
every class, and in every country. 

His capacity for producing effect 
was so* extended, that he could afford 
to trifle witli it. Anustasius was not 
merely mte of the most vigorous, but 
absolutely ike most vigorous, of the 
“dark-eyed and slender- waisted he- 
roes," that had appeared. We liked 
him better than any of his cater cou- 
sins, because the family characteristics 
were more fully developed in him. The 
Hiaours had their hundred vices, and 
their single virtue ; but Anastasius 
came without any virtue at all. The 
Corsairs were vindictive, and rapacious, 
and sanguinary, as regarded their fel- 
low-men ; but Anastasius liad no mercy 
even upon woman, 

Tbe history of Euphrosyne is not 
only the most powerful feature in Mr 
Hope's book ; but, perhaps, one of the 
most powerful stories that ever was 
written in a novel. 

There is a vraiseinblance about the 
villainy of that transaction, which it 
sickens the soul to think of. tVabbe 
could not have dug deeper for homble 
realities ; nor C4)iild the author of the 
Fable of the Bees have put tliein into 
more simple, yet eloquent and ener- 
getic, language. For throughout the 
whole description of Euphrosyne's si- 
tuation, afU'r she becomes the mistress 
of Auastabius — his harsh treatment of 
her in the first instance, by degrees in- 
creasing to brutality— his deliberately 
torturing her, to compel her to leave 
him, even when he knows she has not 
a place of refuge upou earth — her pa- 
tient submission, after a time, only 
aggravating his fury, and his telling 
her, in terms, “ to go !" that “ he de- 
sires to ti'ce her no more !" Through- 
out all this description, and tlie admi- 
rable scene that follows— his leaving 
her when she faints, believing her ilL 
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nesfi to be affected — the nervous fore- 
bodings tlmt come over Jjini, after- 
wards^ at the banquet^ uatil^ at lengtli, 
he is compelled to quit the party- 
hurries home — and finds her gone! 
^roughout the whole of this narra- 
tive, there is not an epithet bordering 
upon inflation. The writer never stops 
to make a display of his feelings ; but 
keeps up the passion as be goes on, 
.merely by keeping np the action of the 
scene. The simplicity all through, and 
the natural elegance of the style, catches 
attention almost as much as the com- 
manding interest of the subject. I'hc 
talc is one of the most painful that 
ever was related ,* and it is told in the 
plainest, and most unafiected possible 
manner. 

And it is the great art of Mr Hope, 
in this story of Euphrosyne, as in the 
conduct of a Imndred other criminali- 
ties into which he precipitates his hero 
—throwing him actuaUy into scrapes 
sometimes, as though for the pleasure 
of taking him out of them again — it is 
the author’s great art, that, with all his 
vices, Anastasius never thoroughly 
loses the sympathy of thereadcr. Tliere 
is a rag of good feeling — a wretched 
rag it is, and it commonly shews itself 
in the most useless sha]>e too (in the 
shape of repentance)— but there is a 
remnant of feeling about the rogue, 
(though no jot of moral principle,) 
and a pride of heart, wliicli, with ro- 
mance readers, covers a multitude of 
sins ; and upon this trifle of honesty, 
(the very limited amount of which is 
a curiosity,) joined to a vast fund of 
attractive and popular qualities — wit, 
animal spirits, gay figure, and person- 
al courage— be contrives, through 
three volumes, to keep just within the 
public estimation. 

And apart too from, and even be- 
yond, the interest of the leading cha- 
racters in Anastasius, there is so much 
pains laid out upon all the tributary 
personages of the talc : the work is 
got up with the labour of a large pio* 
ture, in which the most distant figure 
is meant to be a portrait. Suleiman 
Bey — Aly Tchawoosh — the Lady Kha- 
degd— Attagnostl — the Jew apothecary 
■ Ci i fi li, the knight of industry — even 
the bravo Panayoti— there is not a per- 
sonage brought in anywhere, even to 
fill up a group, who has not a certain 
quantity of finish bestowed upon him. 

Then the historical episodes. The 

character of the Capitan Pacha, and 


the^circumstanccB which lead to his 
appointment in the I^lorea. Djezzar 
(the Butcher) and his atrodyes — 
the third volume. The court of Su- 
leiman Bey in Egypt, and the mardi 
of Hassun Pacha into that country. 
The nervous terseness and brief style 
of these details, contrasted with the 
brilliant eloquence, the lively imagi- 
nation, the strong graphic faculty, and 
the deep tone and feeling displayed in 
such passage's as the bagnio — tbe first 

field of battle — the flight of Hassan 
Bey through the streets of (-airo — the 
death of the Hungarian Colonel — the 
lives of all the women — and, beyond 
all, the cemetery near Constantinople, 

and the reflections which arise on it 
in the third volume ! If, besides all 
this, we recollfcct the occasional rich 
descriptions of load scenery ; the wit 
and spirit of those lighter sketches 

which abound in the first and third 
volumes ; and, especially, the polish- 
ed, culti vated tone, and the graceful- 
ness of stylo and manner, which runs 
through the whole work, it will not 
appear surprising that the production 
of Anastasius by an author of (compa- 
ratively) no previous estimation, should 
have been considered, in the literary 
world, as a remarkable event. 

But, if it excited wonder that Mr 
Hope should, on the sudden, have be- 
come the author of Anastasius, it will 
be found quite as surprising, that the 
author of Annstasius sliould ever have 
written Hnjji Baba. ITie curiosity 
about this book was great ; the disap- 
pointment which it produces will not 
be little ; not that it is absolutely des- 
titute of merit, but that it falls so very 
far below what the public expected. 

It is not easy to get at the solution 
of a failure like this. Mr Hope evi- 
dently means to do his best. He sets 
out with all the formality of a long in- 
troduction— Hajji Baba is only a pre- 
lude to much more that is to he efiect- 
ed. And yet the work is not merely, 
as regords^inatter, interest, taste, and 
choice of subjects, three hundred per 
cent at least, under the marie of Anas- 
tasius ; but the style is never forcible 
or eloquent ; and in many places, to 
say the truth, it is miserably bail. Some 
of this objection may be comparative ; 
but objection must he so, and ought 
fairly to be so. If an author takes the 
benefit of a certain accredited faculty 
to get his book read, it is by the mea- 
sure of that accredit^ faculty^ that he 
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must expect the production to be >tri- 
vd. We can drink a wine, perhaps> of 
thirty smsy as a wine of thirty 
'but we will not submit to have it 
brought to us as clavet. We might 
manage, upon an emergency, to read 
a dozen lines of Lady Morgan ; but 
who would read lialf a line, if she were 
to get herself bound up as Lady Mon- 
tague? There are chapters in Hajji 
Baha that may atnuse ; — there arc a 
great many , most certainly, that will not 
amuse ; — but, perhaps, the easiest way 
of making its deficiencies apparent, will 
be to give a short outline of the pro- 
duction itself. 

Mr Hope K(‘ts out, in the character 

of “ Mr Peregrine Persic,” by writing 
to “ Doctor Fundgruben,” chaplain to 
the Swedish Embassy, at the Ottoman 
Porte — a letter which explains the in- 
tention of his book. 

Mr Persic is dissatisfied (and, per- 
haps, fairly, may be) with all existing 
pictures of Asiatic habits an<l manners; 
and he suggests the advantage of in- 
diting, from actual finecd(»tes” col- 
lected in the East,— a novel upon the 
plan of Gil Bias, which should supply 
the (as he views it) deficiency. Dr 
F'limlgruhcn approves the idea of Mr 
l*ersic, but doubts how far any Euro- 
pean would be capable of realizing it ; 
ho thinks an oriental Gil Bias would 
he most conveniently constructed, by 
procuring some ‘^actual*’ Turk, or Per- 
sian, to write his life. The discussion 
whicli follows between the friends, 
would not convey a great deal to the 
reader. What the Swedish Doctor 
opines — we will give his own words — 
“ That VO ediieution, time, or talent, 
can ever enable a foreigner, in an^ 
given country, to pass for a native — 
this (for a Doctor, who should mind 
what he says) has a smack of exaggo- 
ration ; and Mr Persic’s charge of ob- 
scurity against the Arabian Nights, (so 
far as he himself illustrates it,) seems 
to amount to nothing. At a period, 
tiowever, subsequent to this su))posed 
conversation, Mr P. (wlio is employed 
himself upon an embassy to Persia) 
saves Hajji Baba, a Persian of some 
station, from the hands of an Italian 
quack Doctor ; and, in gratitude for 
certain doses of calomel, by the Eng- 
lish gentleman administered, the Is- 
pahani presents his written memoirs, 
for the benefit of the English public. 

Now here is a blot in the very out- 
set of the book. Mr Hope starts, most^ 


transparently, with Gil Bias in liis eye, 
and never considers that a character 
perfectly fitted for a hero in one coun- 
try, may not be so well calculated to 
fill the same role in another. The at- 
tention to Gil Bias is obvious. The 
chapters are headed in Le Sage's man- 
lier. — Of Hajji Baba’s birth and edu- 
cation.”—^^ Into what hands Hajji 
Baba falls, and llie fortune wliich his 
razors prove to him." — “ Hajji Baba, 
in his distress, becomes a Saka, or wa- 
tcr-carricr." — Of the man he meets, 
and of the consequences of the encoun- 
ter," &c. &c. There are occasional 
imitations too, and not happy ones, of 
the; style coupce of some of the French 

writers. An affectation of setting out 
about twenty unconnected facts, in just 
the same number of short unconnect- 
ed sentences. A rolling up, as it were, 
of knowledge into little hard pills, and 

giving us dozens of them to swal- 
low, (without diluent,^ one after the 
other. This avoidance (from whatever 
cause it proceeds) of conjunction, and 
connecting observation, leads to an 
eternal recurrence of pronouns — ^rat- 
tliiig staccato upon the car. It makes 
a book read like a judge’s notes of 
a trial, or a report of a speech of a 
newspaper. And, indeed, throughout 
the work before us — (we can scarcely 
suppose the author to have written in 
a hurry) — but, tliroughout the work, 
there is a sort of slovenliness ; an in- 
attention to minute, but nevertheless 
material, circumstances ; which could 
scarcely, one would think, have been 
overlooked, if it had been cautiously 
revised. 

Hajji Baba, however, is the son of 
a barber at Ispahan, and is educated 
to follow his father’s profession. He 
Icams shaving upon the heads” of 
camel-drivers and muleteers — a field 
of practice more extended than bar-^ 
hers have the advantage of in Europe 
< — and having got a smattering of po- 
etry, and a pretty good idea of sham- 
pooing — sonic notion of reading and 
writing, and a perfect dexterity at 
deaning people's ears at sixteen, he 
is prepared to make his enir^ in so- 
ciety. 

Starting as a barber, is starting ra- 
ther low ; and it is one material fault 
in our friend Haj^ji Baba, that, from 
beginning to end, he is a low charac- 
ter. Obscure birth is no bar to a man’s 
fortune in the East ; nor shall it be 
anyhinderance to him among us; but 
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we can't lake cordially, East or West, 
to a con^non-place fellow. Anastasins 
is meanly born, but he has tlie soul 
triiat makes all ranks equal. Beggar 
him— strip him— starve him— m(Scea 
slave of him — still nature maintains 
him a prince, and the superior (ten to 
one else) of the man tnat tramples 
upon him. Like the hlainote captain, 
in that exquisite chapter of “ The 
Ba^io,” he is one ot those spirita 
which, of themselves, even in the most 
abject condition, will «‘onniiand atten- 
tion and respect ; — which, “ like the 
cedars of Lebanon," to use the author's 
own simile, “ though scathed by the 
lightning of Heaven, still overtop all 
the trees in the forest.” 

But it won't do to have a hero (cer- 
tainly not in Turkey) an awkward fel- 
low. We don't profess to go entirely 
along with ^lowbray, in Clarissa, who, 
extenuating Lovelace’s crimes, by re- 
ference to the enormities of somebody 
else, throws his iriend's scale up to the 
beam, by recollecting that the counter 
rogue is ** an ugly xlog too I” But wc 
think, if a hero is to be a rascal, that 
he ought to be a rascal like a gentle- 
man. Mr Hope denies Hajji Baba 
even the advantage of personal cou- 
rage. As be got on in his last 'work 
without virtue, so he proposes to get 
on in this without qualification. This 
is Gil Bias ; but we wish Mr H. had 
let imitation alone. Gil Bias (/icr se) 
is no great model, anywhere, for a 
hero. It is the book that carries him 
through — not him that carries the 
hook. Gil Bias (that is the man) has 
a great deal more whim, and ten times 
more national chameteristie, than Haj- 
ji Baba ; and yet wc long to cane him, 
or put him in a horse-pond, at almost 
every page wc read. And, besidt*s, Gil 
Bias, let it be recollected, (Jil Bias was 
the otticjiNAL. We have got imita- 
Uons of him already enough, to be for- 
gotten. The French Gil Bias— and 
the Gcnnaji tiij Bias— and now, the 
Persian Gil ! It is ati unprofita- 
ble task; at least, Mr Hope, at all 
events, has made it one. 

To proceed, however, with Mr Haj- 
ji Baba, j^hom we drag along, as it 
were, critically, by the ears ; and wliose 
hrst step in public life is into the ser- 
vice of Osnuui Aga, a merchant of Bag- 
dad. His ftther gives him a blessing, 
accomjKUiiorl by new case of ra- 


zors his mother adds ** a small tin 
case of a certain precious unguent,” 
calculated to cure all IVactures and 
internal complaints and be is direct- 
ed to leave tne house with his face to- 
wards the door, by way of propitia- 
ting a happy return.” 

Osman Aga has in view a journey to 
Meshed, where he will buy the lamb- 
skins of Bokhara, and afterwards re- 
sell them at Constantuiople. He leaves 
Ispahan with the caravan, accompanied 
by his servant ; and both are taken prtr 
sobers bv certain Turcomans of the 
de lajji's sojtmni among these 

wa ; pco]>lc, with their attack 

anii pillage of tin* caravan, is given 

with the same apparent knowledge of 
what be writes about, which Mr Hope 
displayed in Anai^tasius. 

The prisoners, after being stripped, 
are disjioseil of according to their nie- 
lits. Osman Aga, who isiniddle-agcd, 
ami inclining to be fat, is deputal to 
W'ait upon the canids of liis new mas- 
ters ; Hajji is admitted a robber, upon 
liking, in wjiich capacity he guides the 

band m an excursion to Ispahan, his 
native city. 

The movement upon Ispahan is suc- 
cesslul ; the robbers plunder the cara- 
vanserai. Afterwards, in a lonely dell, 
five parasangs from the town, they ex- 
amine tile prisoners, who turn out not 
so gootl as was expccU*d. A poet — a 
f crush (house servant) and a cadi 
egregious ransom,” seems hardly pro- 
bable. The scene that follows has some 
pleasantry. 

The poet ( Asker J is doomed to death, 
as being an animal of no utility any- 
where. Hajji, however, is moved with 
compassion, and interferes. 

^ What folly are you about to com- 
mit ? Kill the poet ! Why it will be worse 
than killing the gou^e with the golden egg. 
Don’t you know that poets are very rich 
sonicthnes. and can, if they choose^ beriefi 
at all times, for they carry tlieir wealth in 
their heads ? Did you never hear of die 
king who gave a famous poet a miscal of 
gold for every stanza diat he composed ? 
And — who knows ? — ^[lerhaps your prison- 
er may be tlie king’s poet-laureat himself.’ ” 
Tills observation changes the face 
of the afikir, and the Turcomans are 
delighted with poetry. 

“ • Is that the case ?* said one of the 
gang ; ^ then let him make stan/as for us 
immediately ; and if dicy don't fetcli a 
miscal* each, he shall die.' 


Twcnty.four grains of gold. 
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‘ Make on ! moke on !* exclaimed the 
whole of them to the poet, chted by so 
. bright a prospect of gain ; ‘ if you don’t, 
we’ll cut your tongue out.* ” 

At length it is decided tliat all Urn 
prisoners shall be spared ; and the 

cadi is set to work to divide the booty 
among the thieves. When it comes, 
however, to Iliyji's turn to share, 1 h) 
finds that he is to be allowed nothing, 
and thereupon resolves to escape from 
his new brethren ; which he does on 
the first opportunity. 

Arriving at Meshed, without any 
means of subsistence, he becomes first 
a Saka," a water-bearer, and after- 
wardsan itinerant tobacconist, or ven- 
der of smoke.” lie afterwards gets ac- 
quainted with a party of dervishes — 
one, a man of sanctity — another, a 

story-teller— and tlie third, a talisman 
writer. He is bastinadoed by the 
MohUsih for adulterating his wares, 
turns dervish himself, and quits the 
city. 

A variety of adventures, readable, 
but not worth talking about, then con- 
duct Ilajji to Tehran, and place him 
in tlie service of tlic king's chief phy- 
sician. lie reaches this promotion ju.st 
as we are terribly tired of reading on, 
almost without knowing, or caring, 
about what, and recollecting how% in 
Anastasius, wo stopped at every third 
page, to read something or other half- 
a-dozen times over. At last our feel- 
ings get a fillip, by Moimeur Ilujji's 
falling in love. 

lltgji Baba is a vulgar man, and of 
course makes but an indifferent lover. 
The lady, however, holds her state,” 
of whom he becomes enamoured, and 
prattles aw^ay througli twenty pages 
ver)' tlwmghtlessly arid delightfully. 

The spring has passed over, and the 
first heats of summer are driving most 
of the inhabitants of Tehran to sleep 
upon their house-tops. Hajji disposes 
his bed in the corner of a terrace, which 
overlooks the court-yard of his mas- 
ter's anderuiiy or women's apartments; 
and, one night, looking over the wall, 
he sees a female in this court, whose 
figure, and her face, (as far as he can 
see it,) are exquisite. After gazing for 
some time, he makes a slight noise, 
which causes the lady to look up. 

‘‘ And, before she could cover herself 
with her veil, I had had titne to see the 
most enchanting features that the imagina- 
tion con conceive, and to receive a look 
from eyes so bewitching, thatl immediate- 


ly felt my heart in aldazo. With-apporent 
displeasure, she covered herself; but still 
I could perceive that she had managed her 
veil with so much art, that there was room 
for a certain dark and sparkling eye to look 
at me, and enjoy my agitation. As I con- 
tinued to gaze upon her, she at length said, 
though still going on with her work, 

[[Who is sorting tobacco leaves,^ 

♦ Wliy do you look ai me ? — ^it is* cri- 
minal.* 

“ ‘ For the sake of the sainted Hosien,’ 
I exclsimed, ‘ do not turn from me ; it is 
no crime to love— your eyes* have made 
roast meat of my heart. 1^ the mother 
that bore you, let me look upon youi face 
again !* 

“ In a more subdued voice she answered 
me, — ‘ Why do you ask me ? You know 
it is a crime for a woman to let her face be 
seen, and you ar«» neither tny father, my 

brotlier, nor my husband ; I do not even 
know who you arc. Have you no shame 
to talk thus to a maid ?* ** 

This is a touch of our author's trut* 
spirit ; but, unfortunately, it is bu® 
transient. At this moment, she lets 
her veil fall (so shewing her face) as 
if by accident ; — but a voice is hearil 
within , impatiently repeating the name 
of “ Zecnab !*’ and she disappears, lea- 
ving Ilajji nailed to the spot from 
whence she departed. 

This lady, who sorts toliacco leaves, 
is a slave belonging to the chief physi- 
cian, and an object of jealou.sy and dis- 
like to his wife. The lovers meet on 
the next evening; and ZeenaVs scan- 
dal about the af&irs of the lutrem is 
as liglit and chatty as Miss Biddy 
Fudge's letters about “ Pa !” and 

Monsieur Calicot,” and tlie ^^rabbit^ 
skin” shawls. 

We arc five in the harem, besides our 
mistress,** said she : “ There is Skireeu, 
the Georgian slave, then hiur Jehan, the 
Ethiopian slave girl; Fatneh, the cook, 
and old Seilahi the duenn& My situation 
is Uiat of hand-maid to the khanwnt so my 
mistress is called ; I attend her pipe ; 1 
hand her her coffee, bring in the meals^ 
go with her to the bath, dress and un- 
dress her ; make her clothes, spread, sift, 
and pound tobacco, and stand before her. 
Shirecn, the Georgian, is the sandukdar, 
or housekeeper ; tdic has tl*e care of tlic 

clothes of both my master and mistress, 
and indeed the clothes of all the house ; 
she su|)erintends the expenses, lays in the 
corn for the house, as well as the other 
provisions; she takes cliarge of all the 
porcelain, the silver, and other ware ; and 
in short, has tlie core of whatever is elthet‘ 
precious, or of consequence, in tlie la- 
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nflf. Nar Jebaii, the black slave, acts as 
Jkrash, or carpet-spreader; she does all 
the diftjr work ; spreads the carpets, 
•veeps the rooin^ sprinkles the water 
over the court-yard, helps the cook, car- 
ries parcels and messages, and, jn short, 
is at the call of eveiy one.** 

All this is delightfully naif, and Da« 
itiral ! One sees so plainly tlmt Zeenab 
has not had any one to talk to ior 
" these two hours." 

** As for old Leilah, she is a sort of 
duenna over the young slaves; she is 
esiplayed in the out-of-door service, car- 
ries on any little affair that the Khanum 
may have with other harems, and is also 
supposed to be a spy upon the actions 
of the doctor. Such as we are, our days 
are past in peevish disputes, whilst, at 
the same time, two of us are usually 
leagued in strict friendslnp, to the exclu- 
sion of the others. At this present mo- 
ment, 1 am at open war with the Geor- 
gian, who, some time ago, found her good 
luck in life had forsaken lier, and she in 
consequence contrived to procure a talis- 
man from a DtirvislL She had no sooner 

obtained it, than, on the very next day, the 
Khanum presented her with a new jacket; 
this so excited my jealousy, that 1 also 
made interest with the Dervish to supply 
me with a talisman that should secure me 
a good husband. On that very same 
evening I saw you on the terracew;on« 
oehre my happiness!'* 

We will be crucified if there be not 
six Zeenabs in every boarding-school 
for five miles round 'London. 

** But this has established a rivalship 
between myself and Shireen, which Jias 
ended in hatred, and we are now mortal 
enemies; perhaps we may as suddenly 
be friends again." 
jSkgreealde variety ! 

am now on the most intimate terms 
with Nur Jebaii; and, at my persuasion, 
ite reports to the Khunum every story un- 
fiwou^le to my rival. Some rare sweet- 
meats, with haBava (sweet^cake) made in 
the royal seraglio, were sent, a few days 
Sige, from one of the Sbah*L ladies as a 
preseot to our mistress ; the rats cat a 
groat part of them, and we gave out that 
Bio Georgian was the culprit, for which 
•be received blows on the feet, which 
Kur Jehan administered. I broke my 
atistrees's favourite drinking cup, Shireen 
incarred the blame, and was obliged to 
supply another. 1 know that she is 
plotting against me, fur sfke is eternal- 
ly closeted with Leilab, who is at pre- 
sent the confidante of our mistress. I 

itka am not to oit or drink Juiyttung 


which has passed tluough her hands to' 
me, for fear of poison, and she returns 
me the same compliment" 

The ladies will kill Mr Hope for 
having written this part of the book, 
and we shall kill him for having writ- 
ten the other parts of it. 

There is a subsequent scene^ in 
which Hajji is admitted to the ande.. 
run, written with the same spright- 
liness and gossiping pleasantry as the 
foregoing. Zeenab has been engaged 
to cry at a funeral, to which the Kha^ 
num goes with all the family; and 
for which service she is to receive a 
black handkerchief, and *'to cat sweet- 
meats." J nstcad of going, she beckons 
Hajji into the anderun to breakfast. 

* By what miracle,* exclaimed I, 
*have you done this? Where is theAVia- 
nvftt I where are the women ! And how, 
if they are not here, shuil 1 escape the 
doctor?* 

“ ‘ Do not fear,’ she repeated again, 

*■ 1 havt* burred all the d(x>rs. You must 
know that our destinies are on the rise, 
and that it was a lucky hour when wc 
first saw each other. My rival, the 
Georgian, put it into the Khanum $ head 
that Leilah, who is a profe!?$ed weeper 
at burials, having learned the art in all 
its branches since a riuld, was a person- 
age absolutely necessary on the present 
occasion, and that she ought to go in 
preference to me, who urn a Curd, and 
can know but little ol Persian customs ; 
all of course, to dcjirive me of my 
black handkerchief, uiid other advantages. 
Accordingly, I Imve heeu loft at home ; 
and the whole party went off, an hour 
ago, to the house of the deceased.* " 

That fine perception about the 

black handkerchief," is worth a mil- 
lion! Zeenab afterwards relates her 
life, which is amusing, but not re- 
markable — exhibiting tlie customs of 
the Yezeedies, a wildCurdish tribe, to 
which she belonged. Eventually, the 
chief physician makes a present of her 
to the Shah ; and Hajji (who, in the 
meantime, lias become a nat^akeki, or 

sub-provost-marsbq)} is compelled to 
witness her execution, for a fault of 
which he himself is the author. But 
this scene, which the same pen that 
wrote the story of Euphrosyne, might 
have rendered (we should have suppo- 
sed) almost too fearful for endurance, 
has, abstractedly, very little merit; 
and, coming from the author of Anas- 
tasias, is a decided failure. 

Indeed, (he latter half of the book 
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consists mainly of matter, very little 
^ worthy of a considerable? writer. Haj- 
ji's adventures as a nasakchi have not 
^ It great deal of novelty about them ; 
and the personages are weak into whose 
association he is thrown. The chief 
executioner, for instance, is a dull fel- 
low ; and the attack (vol. II. p. 272) 
by two Russian soldiers umn five hun^ 
t/rcc/ Turkish horse, should be authen- 
ticated. The subsequent business, in 
which Hajji becomes a nioUaJi, (priest,) 
with the attack upon the Armenians, 
tends to almost nothing. The episodes, 
too, arc in no instance fortunate. The 
story of Y usuf and Mariam is tc'dious. 
The adventures of the Dcr vises few 

persons will get through ; and the le- 
gend of “ The Baked Head'* is a weak 
imitation of the little Hunchback of 
the Arabian Nights. 

Tlic hero subsequently runs, during 
the whole of the last volume, througn 
a round of incoherent, and often care- 
lessly related adventures. He becomes 
a merchant, and that is not entertain- 
ing; marries, and is divorced again ; 

writes accounts of the Europeans and 
their customs, which are puerile ; and, 
at last, just as he is appointed s*cre- 
tary-iii-chief to the Persian English 
embassy in Persia, (our supposed trans- 
lator,) stops sliort, and addresses the 
reiider. Profiting by the example of 
the Persian story-tellers, he pauses in 
his tale at the most interesting point, 
and says to the public, Give me en- 
couragement, and I will tell you more. 
You shall be informed how Hajji 
Baba accompanied a great ambassador 
to England ; of their udventures by 
sea and land ; of’ all he saw and all he 
remarked ; aud of what happened to 
him on his return to Persia. But, in 
case," he adds, like the third Dervise, 
fa personage in the tale,) “ he should 
nnd that he has not yet ac()uired the 
art of leading on the attention of the 
curious, he will never venture to ai>- 
^ar aj^ain before the world, until he 
has gained the necessary experience to 
ensure success." 

Now, the author of Anastasius may 
command encouragementin abundance 
to do anything else ; hut he shall have 
no encouragement from us to continue 
the history of Hajji Baba. An Orien- 
tal gentleman, wbo can neither fight 


nor make love, will never do fo buckle 
three more volumes upon the back 

Besides, we have already got some 
specimen of Hajji's talent for descri- 
bing European peculiarities ; and, from 
what wc see, we should say most de- 
cidedly, Let us on that head have no 
more. All the business about the vacci.. 
nation— and the doctor’s desire to dis- 
sect dead bodies — Boonapoort,” the 
East India Coompani,"and the Eu- 
ropean constitutions, is, to speak the 
truth plainly, very wretdied stuff in- 
deed. And we say this with the less 
hesitation to Mr Hope, because we 
have expressed our unfeigned admira- 
tion of his former work. Tt should 

seem that he can do well ; and if so, 
there is no excuse for him when he 
docs miserably ill. 

Let us guard ourselves against being 
mistakc^n. Hajji Baba may l>c read ; 
and there are, as our extracts will prove, 
some good things in it. But, as a 
whole, it is tiresome, incoherent, and 
full of damnable iteration." Com- 
bats — caravans — rewiews — palaces— 
processions — repeating themselves over 
and over again — and many of them re- 
petitions, and weak repetitions, of what 
wc have had, in strength, from Mr 
lIo})e before. 

Seriously, Hajji Baba should be ca- 
shiered forthwith. As far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, the journey of the 
“ pilgrim" should be at an end. And, 
indeed, Euglaiul to be described by 
any foreigner, is a subject just now 
not the most promising. Eor the dif- 
ference between Mr Hope s last work 
and his present one, it would be vei^ 
difficult to account ; but certainly, if 
he writes again, let him at least trust 
freely to his own conceptions. The 
present book has none of the eloquence 
or poetic feeling, very little of the wit, 
and still less of the fine taste, whicdi 
distinguished the former in so eminent 
a degree. Of Anastasius, one would 
say, that it seemed to have be^ writ- 
ten by some mighty hand, from a store, 
full, almost to overflowing, with ridi 
and curious material ; of Hajji Baba, 
that some imitator, of very little com- 
parative force indeed, had picked op 
the remnant of the rifled note-book, 
and brought it to market in the heit 
shape that he was ahle. 
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48 LfUerJhm Sampton Standfast, Esq. yau. 

J.ETTEll FllOM SAMrSON STANDFAST, ESQ. 

TO L’llllISTOrflEli NOllTlI, KS«. 

Sir, the individuals to whom 1 have ad vert- 

The Session of ParliaTUcnt seems ed, because I believed their schemes 
likely to be ushered in by circutiistan- to tlireateii the State with ruin ; but 
ces, alike happy and extraordinary. At when 1 now p;lniice at tlioin, 1 should, 

home, agricultural distress has vanisli- if I were addicted to weeping, slied 
cd ; rrform, even as a term, has become tears over their wretchedness. If tJiey 
ob^lete; faction has been disarmed by could be relievctl by legislative enact- 
ihe ftcorn of ‘‘ the people,** and all is un- irii'nts, 1 would actually sign u peti tion 
clouded prosperity and peace. Abroad, to l^irlianient in tlicir bebalT; and if 
the demon of revolution has been again a siil)scription could serve them, I pro- 
smote to the earth, and its followers test 1 woubl put d(»wn five j)oiinds 
only exist to be derided for tbeir mad- with tbe utmost alacrity. In trutli, 
ness and imbecility. Fate, wdiich has the solo object of rny im^ent cominu- 
been prodigal of its favours so long to nication is, to furnish the means for 
party spirit, seems now resolved to preserving them from total anniliila- 
place public affairs above its reach , and tion. 

to decree, that the Ministry and Oppo- 1'hese truly unfortunate and iin- 
sitioii shall pass, at least one session, happy tmtrouk sire well a wan* that they 
without even a pretext for quarrel and must have matter Ibr J’tu*liamentary 
combat. motions, or lose their politii‘al being"; 

Transcendeiitly beneficial as this and that all their old subjects — reform, 
state of things is to tbe nation at large, public distress, foreigti policy, finance, 
there are those to whom it is tran- alteration of tht'criimnal law’s, ivc. iS:c, 
acendeiitly disastrous. There is a class — are now utterly unserviceable. 1 
in the State which it plunges into the here tender to them an entirely new 
extreme of loss, and distress, and hoj>e- set of Parliamentary motions. If they 
lessness. I cannot conceive any situa- arc wise men, they will eagerly accept 
tion more truly pitiable than that in my offering ; and if they are gratefid 
which the brilliant aspect of public men, they will, in due season, honour 
affairs places the heads of Opposition, me with a sbitiie as their saviour, 
from Grey, down to Wilson. Gut of In the place, let Earl Grnj in 
rfoora, their general principles arc cover- the Lords, and Mr Tirrnn/ in tln^ 
cd with contempt and ridicule, and the Coniuions, move that a coinniirtee hi* 
fewfollowers they retain will not suffer aj>pointLd to ascertain precisely tlie 
them to open their lips ; and in Parlia- creed and nature of modern Whiggisjn. 
ment, they seem to be deprived of every The ('ommittee must lx; instructed to 
topic that might enable them to keep point out with the greatest care thedif- 
thcmselvos in sight as public men. iereiice between the A\njiggism of the 
Without the assistance of the charita- present day, and that of n»ss ; and to 
ble and humane, their utter ruin seems state wdtli fhe utmost exactness, th<' 
to be inevitable. distinctions in fiiitli ami practice br- 

Itisimpossiblc to withhold our com- tween the Wliigs, 'und the huge Con- 
passion even from the distress of an tinenUil faction, which is known by 
enemy. We forget the dangers which the thousand and one names of, the 
he has drawn around us, and the inju- Carbonari, Liberals, Revolutionists, 
lies which we have received at his Con.stitutioiii4lists, Anarchists, ^kc.&e. 
hands; and we only rememljcr that committee should likewise shew, 

he rent the veil which coiiccalc<l our where iniMlern W^higgism agrees with, 
titents, and lit the blaze of our glory, and where it is hostile to, me Rritisli 
Tf there had been no Ruonapartc, there Constitution ; and, as tlic terms, liber- 
had been no Wellington. We have ty, despotism, constitutional, patrio- 
passed together through a portion of tic, ^c. &c., would probably be often 
life front to front, if not side by side ; employed in the discussion, it ought to 
we have become familiar from sight give correct definitions of these terms, 
and contact, if not from sympathy and by way of preface to its report, 
affection ; and wc therefore regard the In due time afterwards, let the same 
fall of a foe with more pity, than that most eminent individuals move for a 
of a stranger who never wronged us. committee to inquire into tlie causes of 
I have long been the bitter emmy of the decline and fall of Whiggisra, This 
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^ committee must not fail to notice in 
its report the conduct of the Whigs 
w ^during the . Peninsular war—at the 
pcaa*— on the repeal of the income-tax 
—during the Manchester and other 
riots — oil the trial of Queen Caroline 
— towards ("arlilc and otlicr blasplie* 

intTs at home, and the Continental 
deists and traitors, &c. &c. ; and it 
must he careful to give a just descrip- 
tion of the present AVhigs, touching 
their abilities and acquirements — their 

character as honest men and states- 
men. 

'i'hat the long and arduous labours 
of these committees may be in some 
flcgrec shortened and simplified, let 

the following motions be made by the 
individuals to whom I assign them. 

Let PUirl Grep, on the behalf of the 
Wliigs as a body, pro]»ose a string of 
resolutions for the ado]>tion of the 
Lords j purporting tliat thePritish con- 
stitution, though apparently a monar- 
chy, is in intent and essence a repub- 
lic — that all the jiowcrs, duties, and 
privileges wliicli it assigns to the King 
and the Aristocracy, are mere names, 
and that it is highly unconstitution- 
al to regard them as anything else ; 
and Uiat, as the Constitution in spirit 
and working means the Democracy to 
constitute the nation, and a faction, 
domineering alike over King and pco- 
jdc, to constitute the Government, it is 
111 tlie highest degree unconstitutional 
to believe that factions ought not to 
possess despotic jwwer, or that they 
can commit wrong — and that all who 
dissent from this are enemies of the 
C'oiistitiition. 

Let tile same noble person, on his 
own iKjrsoiial account, move the rcers 
to resolve, tliat no man is qualified to be 
thelViine-AIinisterof this grentnation, 
whose iiolitical reasonings and predic- 
tions have not been through life falsi- 
fied ])y events— who has not constant- 
ly studied to render infiaminatory and 
turbulent times still more inflaniina- 
tory ami lurhulept — who has not been 
the Parliamentary champion of thein- 
fidids and democrats of the Continent, 
— and who has not invariably made 
the weal of his country subservient to 
that of his party, and the propagation 
of the tenets of motlmi Whiggism. 

Lt‘t the Bidiop of Norwich move, 
that the alliance between Church and 
State be dissolved — that the Catholic 
ascendency ho substituted for tlic Pro- 
testant one*-^hat all passages be ex- 


punged from the Scriptures which mi- 
litate against schism — ^and tliat it be 
made high treason for any one to say, 
that the Catholic claims have other 
opponents than the Clergy of the Es- 
tablishment. 

^ Let Mr J^ierrtpt/, in a most pathe- 
tic speech, move that it is in tlie high- 
est (legree cruel, unconstitutional, and 
tyrannical, to suffer the clamour^s 
for office to sink into thpir graves, 
without permitting them to have more 
than a trifling taste of it. 

It will be alike beneficial to Sir 
James Maekintosh and his ftoW, if 
he can carry a resolution to this eroct: 
— A writer will be an impartial his- 
torian, in proportion as he is a bigotted 
political partizan. The desiwt J9wo- 
naparte, the murderer Buonaparte, 
the treaty-violator Bamaparte, the 
enslaver of the Continent Jiuonaparte, 
was a paragon, as a man and a Sove- 
reign, and his incniory ought to he 
revered by every friend of humanity 
and freedom. It is highly expediemt 
that this country do forthwith erect a 
monument to the memory of that be- 
nefactor to tnankinrl, Napokon J?tio- 
7 iaparte. Crime will be restrained by 
mildness of punishment, and •Dice oer- 
m. Imprison a murderer for a montli, 
and you purge the nation of murder- 
ers ; hang him, and you make them 
abound. 

lie it Itord John RusaeWs care to 
move, that a day-labourer from every 
town and village in the nation be sum- 
moned to the bar of the House of 
Commom, to be examined with regard 
to his proficiency in political and other 
learning. If such labourers answer, 
as in all probability they will, that 
they believe the Constitution to be 
some strange animal brought over-sea 
— the House ufComnums to be a pub- 
lic alms-house — the Home of Fears, 
to be the place at which Pears are re- 
tailed to the Cockneys, &c. &c., let 
Lord John move the House to resolve, 
that hiich persons are, of all others, 
the best qualified for choosing Law- 
givers and Statesmen. He must follow 
this with a set of resolutions to this 
effect : — Because a stray copy of Don 
Carlos has been seen in a remote nor- 
thern village, it is the opinion of this 
House that the labouring population 
of the three kingdoms has ^corae ex- 
cei^ngly learned and refined. False- 
hood, sedition, and blasphemy, am 

knowledge and wiadom; therefore, dus 
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House eonsoientiously bdievet that 
the lower dasses have been rendered 
extremely knowing and wise, espe- 
cially with regard to State matt^s^ by 
the mighty increase of Sunday News- 
papers. A large stake in the weal of 
the State^ and a good education, posi- 
tively disable a man from giving an 
honest and wise vote ; therefore, this 
House IS abundantly certain that none 
will ever vote honestly and wisely at 
deetions, except those who arc igno- 
rant and destitute, whose votes are 
constantly on sale at the rate of a 
guinea, a yard of ribbon, and a couple 
of gallons of beer, and who kttotv that 
Burdett, Hunt, I>r V\'atsnn,and Wad- 
dington, are the only men in the nation 
capable of forming a government. 
This House feels itself bound to de- 
clare, that all are evil-disposed persons 
who dare to assert that a House of 

Commons, chosen exclusively by such 
voters, would yield anything but bless- 
inm to the country. Tills House is 
fimy convinced, that it was originally 
formed, not for purposes of national 
good, but that every poor man might 
have a vote to sell at elections, and it 
declares it to be highly slavish and un- 
constitutional to ttiink otherwise. 

It will be advisable in A/r //, 6r, 
Bennett to move, that, whenever a 
statement of the misery of criminals is 
made to the House, every member be 
compelled to shed tears over it; and 
that every member be ordered to go 
into slight mourning on the transpor- 
tation of every convict, and into deep 
mourning at every public execution. 
He may follow it with a resolution, 
stating it to be highly necessary for 
public good, that honourable members 
^should lose their temper, and make in- 
flammatory speeches — that the Tory 
press should be destroyed by ]>rivilcge 
of Parliament— and that he, himself^ 
should be regarded, as Hutne s friend 
and equal. 

JIfr, late Sir Robert Wilson, may 
move for a committee to ascertain how 
hia character stands at present with 
the nation. The committee must be 
instrueted to report on the following 
particulars: — Is not Mr Wilson a 
greater statesman than Prince Met- 
temich, and a more able general than 
the Duke of Wellington ? and was he 
not warranted in addressing Spain 
and Portugal, as he did, in language 
which clearly indicated that he be- 
lieved hitmeu to have a right to di»« 


pose as be pleased of both kingdoms ? 
Is there any Um of honour in publicly 
charging Buonaparte with the most 
heinous crimes, and then, through the 
mouth of a friend, retracting the 
charge on the hustings for election- 
eering purposes— in violating the laws 
of a foreign country to save from pu^ 
nishment a eriminm convicted of ))er« 
jury and treason — in being expelled 
the British army — ^in being publicly 
8trip|}ed of various foreign ordi?rs — 

and in being indebted for bread to a 
factious subscription ? On the bringing 
up of the report, Mr Wilson may 
move, that all writers be in future 
compelled to maintain, that when an 
alien endeavours to force a nation to 
accept, at the sword^s point, a form of 
government, and a set of rulers which 
the vjst majority of it abhors, he is 
proving himself to be a champion of 

national liberty, and an enemy of Jo- 
reifrn interference. 

Mr Alderman Wood may move, that 
the House do cause it to be notified to 
the public, that he is still alive, and 
in good health — that it is a high crime 
and misdemeanour in the mob not to 
cheer him as usual — ^and tliat, if his 
popularity be not restored forthwith, 
lie will commence an action against 
the state for tlie recovery of his legal 
and constitutional pn)]>erty. 

Sir Francis Jivrdt ft may move for 
a committee of discovery U) search 
the records of the House, and report 
upon the following points. — What be- 
neficial law calls him parent ? Did lie 
ever attempt to carry any sucli law 
through rarliamciii ? Did ho ever in- 
troduce or support any measure of ge- 
neral utility which had no connection 
with party politics ? Has honest con- 
viction, or party madness, produced 
his violent ami disgusting changes of 
opinion on llefonn ^ Was he, or was 
he not, the parent of radicalism? What 
will be his character with historians' 
twenty years after his deccoise? On 
the bringing up of the report. Sir 
Francis may move the House to de- 
clare, that patriotism consists in the 
making of senseless and inflamma- 
tory speeches to the "multitude, — in 
the diifUsin>r of hatred towards con- 
stituted authorities, — and, in the con- 
stantly opposing of all measures cal- 
culated to yield public good. 

Mr Hume must prevail on the House 
to resolve, that the rules of arithme- 
tic, which have been hitherto med 
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by the {mbliCi art grossl^r erraieoaa— 
that no man in the nation can make 
•correct arithmetical calculations ex- 
cept himself— and that the calumni- 
cms and groundless attacks which he 
is in the practice of making on absent 
individuals^ are exceedingly just and 

praiseworthy. He may then move 
tOK permission to plal^ on the table a 
series of calculations^ shewing, 1. That 
the national debt is more by one hun- 
dred and eigbty-two millions than it 

really is. % That to expend ten thou- 
sand pounds on a building on shore, is 
to expend twenty tliuusaiul on a num- 
ber of seamen at sea. 3. That two atid 
two are five. 4.. That armies and fleets 
should be lessened in proportion as 
territory is extended, and that the 
number of public servants should be 
diminished with the increase of public 
business. 6. That his own ])opularity 
k just eighty-nine times greater at 
present than it was before he became 
the object of public derision. And, 
6. That the supporters of the Whigs 
are one hundred times more numerous 
than they were two years ago. lie 
may tlieii make the following mo- 
tions : — 1 . That he be appointed solefi- 
naucier and accountant to thest-tte, and 
to every individual in it. i>. That that 
horrid old nuisance the Church of Eng- 
land he destroyed, and that llichard 
Carlile he made director-general of the 
nation’s conscience. 3. That utter ig- 
norance of a subject be regarded as a 
member's bt'st qualification for making 
a long speech on it. At)d, 4. That 
every detection of his errors in cnlcn- 
lation ami ojhnion be regarded by the 
House and the nation ns a proof that 
he cannot err. His zealous friend, 
Mr H. G. llcnnct, being, of course, 
bis constant secotider. 

Let jW/' Hobhnusc iTiovc, that Don 
Juan and Tom Paine be used in our 
churches instead of the Prayer Book 
and the Bible. — Lord Nufrent, that 
a dukedom and pension be decreed 
liim for his glorious exploits in the 
Sjjanish war. — And Mr Peter Mocrrcy 
that the nation be indicted for per- 
jury, because it will not buy A 
Voice from Rngland, in reply to A 
Voice from St Helena.” 

Lord Holland may move, that the 
Bishop of Peterborough be expelled 
the church for inteimeddling with 
church matters — that the nation may 
be idaoed under the care of some eye- 
doctor, to enable it to see his own 


wisdom, and the ImbeciEty of minis- 
ters, which have been so long clearly 
8^ by himself,— and that five mit 
lionsbe annually set apart for the main^ 
teiiance of his distinguished friends, 
the Spanish refugees. In his speech 
on the latter topic, he may introduce 
some droll and pointed story like this ; 
—A distinguisned foreigner, whom I 
have the honour to call my particular 
friend, asked me the other Jay — why 
are the members of your party cidted 

Whigs? My answer was-^Because 
our office is to cover with plasters the 
broken heads of foreign runaways ! 

I would place a mighty burden on 
Mr JSroufrham* s shoulders. Whatever 
the authors of a revolution may be in 
personal character and principles, such 
revolution cannot fail of being in the 
highest degree beneficial to the state 
in which it takes place. Every man, 
or at least every foreigner, who* plots 
the overthrow of his government, and 
his own exaltation to a share of the 
sovereign power, is a disinterested pa- 
triot, and friend of liberty. It is essen- 
tially necessary that the sovereign 
power in every country be exclusively 
possessed by factions, for factions can- 
not oppress and tyrannize. Liberty 
can only exist under the rule of a fac- 
tion. That kingdom must of necessi- 
ty be free, prosperous, and happy, in 
which the king is stripped ol' all pow- 
er, and the sway of a faction is abso- 
lute. The same institutions will pro- 
duce the same effects in all countries, 
and the English constitution is as well 
calculated for any other country as for 
England ; for the working of public 
institutions depends in no degree what- 
ever on the conduct and circumstances 
of the people. Public institutions 
ought to be invariably founded on the 
axiom, — Man i.\ a jxrfvct creature. 

In proportion as this axiom i$ adhered 
to, they will render him perfect, and 
vice versa. The Spanish Revolution- 
ists, as a body, were embued with 
the, principles of the French Revo- 
lutionists,— therefore, it was impossi- 
ble for the revolution which they ac- 
complished to be anything but a bless- 
ing to Spain. Because the constitation 
was forced upon Spain by the army, 
it was unanimously calle<l for by the 
people. Spain can only be free, by ha- 
ving a form of government and a set of 
rulers which she detests. The friends 
of revolution throughout Europe are 
notoriously infidels, as well as enemies 
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of substantial monarchy, and iheirhos- 
tility is avowedly directed as much 
against religion as against existing go* 
vemments. They are, in general, not 
less immoral and profligate as mem- 
bers of society, tluin mercenary and 
unprincipled as public men : There- 
fore they are admirably qualified for 
revolutionizing Europe, and remodel- 
ling society; and they are the sole 
firiends of knowledge, liberty, patriot- 
ism, and philanthropy — the sole fl-iends 

of mankind that the world contains, 
save and except the Whigs and Radi- 
cals of Great Britain. Mr Brougham 
must embody all this in a set of reso- 
lutions, and prevail on the House to 
adopt ^em by a speech of inordinate 
length, and replete, even to redundan- 
cy, with misrepresentadons, miscalcu- 
lations, hideous metaphors, low scur- 
rility, nauseous Billingsgate, and hor- 
rible imprecations. He may afterwards 
move, — 1. That it be mode high trea- 
son to call a man who maintains this, 
a Brummagem statesman." — 2. That 
the House do issue an order for be- 
heading the French Minister of Fo- 
reign Afikirs.— S. That a committee 
be appointed to ascertain why his pub- 
lic prayer for the destruedon of the 
Bourbons was not granted. — 4. That 
Mr Canning be compelled to hear in 
silence anything that Mr Brougham 
may be pleased to say of him. — 5. That 
the community be compelled, on pain 
of extermination, to forget all the po- 
lidcal prediedons which he has hither- 
to delivered in Parliament, the Edin- 
burgh Review, and elsewhere. — 6. 
That the Lord Chancellor be impeach- 
ed for refusing silk gowns to himself 
and Mr Williams.— 7. That the ex- 
clusive power of prosecuting for libel 
be vested in the Whigs. — 8. That if a 
man caU himself a Whig, he be per- 
mitted to promulgate any principles 
whatever, without being deemed an 
enemy of the constitution. — 9. That 
110 man be suffered to call himself a 
Whig, who is not the libtdler of the 
church, the clergy, and religion— the 
slanderer of constituted authorities — 
a clainourcr for vital changes in the 
oonstitudon — an advocate for giving 
to faction despotic power — and the 
and champion of Europe’s infi- 
and rebels. — 10.* That our allies 
Be henceforth only known by the names, 
tyrants, despots, enemies, and destroy- 
ers of the human race, &c. &c. ; and 
that lie, Henry Brougham, be forth. 


with made the ntaefe and emperor of 
Che whole universe. 

1 will supply no more motions at 
present. These will fnmidi the Whiga 
with ample matter of declamation for 
more than one session, and they will 
enable tliose eminent and distressed 
persons to bring themselves and their 
creed more folly than ever before the 
eyes of the country. If they do not 
profit by it, let not my charity be vi- 
tuperated for the failure. 1 do not 

seek to trepan them into inconsisten* 
cy — I propose no new faith for their 
adoption. So far as general principles 
are comprehended in my motions, I 
only translate into plain English What 
they have again and again, though in 
a less honest tongue, dedared to be 
' their own. 

I will honestly own, that 1 have the 
good of the State in view, as well as 
that of the Whigs ; but I must now 
cease to be jocular. A party like tliis, 
which makes The Chronicle, 

The ThnvJi, and ihcir copyists, its 
organs — which spreads its protecting 
wings over every blasphemer and trai- 
tor, from Lord Byron to Carlilc— 
which never has the weapon out of its 
hands, when royalty, the church, and 
all the best institutions and feelings 
of society, can be attacked — which 
oiyenly f rale?' nizrs with the revolution- 
ary factions of Euroj>e — ^and which 
boldly maintains, what are culled ** li,, 
herul opinions” to be the only true 
ones— A party like this is tolerated 
among us, as an equally honest and 
harmless one, and with oven increasing 
feelings of indulgence and good will 1 

We see here the mighty magic of a 
name. There are neither Wrings nor 
Tories in the land, according to the 
original meaning of the terras ; and 
assuredly, if any men amongst us can 
with propriety be called Whigs, tliese 
are the Tories. NevertlieleRS, because 
the persons of whom I have spoken 
call themselves W^'liigs, th«?y are tole- 
rated as well-alfected and somewhat 
clever persons, although their creed 
manifestly contemplates the destruc- 
tion of all the principles which foe ex- 
perience of men and nations has proved 
to be the only true ones. Let them 
change their name to Liberals, Carbo- 
nari, or Constitutionalists, without al- 
tering in one jot their conduct and 
principles, and they will be at once 
trodden under foot by an indignant 
nation. 
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To have a ^ty like this^ conatant- 
ly forcing poifson into the bowels of 
the state^ is bad enough ; but if it had 
been the worsts I should have remain- 
ed silent. The cry of Conciliatim is 
now daily rung in our ears ; and by 
wliom? The Tories. And to whom 
is it addressed P To each other. If 
this meant only the banishment of 
party rage^ my voice should be among 
the loudest in propagating it ; but^ alas ! 
like almost all other political terms 
now in fashion^ it is meant to convey 
almost any meaning, except its John- 
sonian one. The cry is not to the 
Whigs — Abate your evil practices, but 
to the Tories — Abate your hostility 

to these practices. To conciliate ^ — 
the principles of the government and 
its supporters must be modified until 
they approximate to those of the 
Wliigs, and their tone must be lower- 
ed untfi the Wliigs cannot goad them 
into a word of contradiction ; while 
the principles and rancour of those 
persons are to remain unaltered. It 
was notorious that the Spanish revolu- 
tionists held principles diametrically 
opposed to those of the Tories — ^in a 
word, ‘^liberal” principles, i. e. in 
substance, the old Jacobin ones — and 
that some of them even openly ])ro- 
posed a repetition of tlie enormities 
which were per])etrated in France. 
The Times newspaper actually confess- 
ctl that tlie Spanish revolution seemed 
to he closely i'ollowing the steps of tlic 
French one. Y et for purposes of Co7u 
dilation, no doubt ; while the Whigs 
trumpeted forth thos«i persons as mo- 
dels of wliutineii should he, the Houses 
of Parliament and MinisU^rs of Eng- 
land were to affect to sympathize with 
them — ^to regard them as honest, well- 
principle<l, patriotic men — and to treat 
them as the Immi representatives 
of the S])anish people. 'J'he Protes- 
tants of Ireland were to be stigmati- 
*ed by the Wliigs, tlirougliout the last 
Session, as a faction, a detestable fac- 
tion, tlie tyrants of Ireland, the au- 
thors of Ircuind’s wretchedness, &c. 
and this, unquestionably for purposes 
of Conciliation, was to he listened to, 
by Ministers and the House, in silent 
aoqiuescence, bating the disbelieved 
denial of some ciispected Orangeman. 

Against this system, I, for one, so- 
lemnly protest. If, to he Mineral and 
to conciiiatfl, we must abandon our 
creed, let us still be termed bigots, 
and dwell amidst the thunders of par- 


ty madness. If, after all oUr risks, 
and sufferings, and perseverance, and 
triumphs, we are at last to sacrifice 
onr principles, let us, at least, do it 
like Englishmen, and not adopt the 
frenchified, Whiggish mode, of fancy- 
ing that whattjver change we may 
make in our faith, we shall remain the 
same, so long as we call ourselves To- 
ries. The “ Pitt system” was a sys- 
tem of principles, if it had any pecu- 
liarity whatevt^r ; the Pitt war was a 
war against principles, and he who 
would now admit these principles in- 
to the grand sphere of Euro[)can ac- 
tion, is no disciple of Mr Pitt. Tlic 
last ban was cast upon them, when 
the High Allied Powers, ijwMinfj 
England, proclaimed Buonaparte to be 
a man witli whom no faith coulrl be 
kept — ^an outlaw. The proclamation 
was against, not the man, hut bis prin- 
ciples. It stated in effect, that rulers 
who held relimon to be a fable, and 
sc(»rned the laws of morality — who 
practised tlie doctrines for the guidance 
of huiriau life, which foreign Con- 
stitutionalists” now maintain — ^were a 
curse to the world, and could not be 
tolerated in it. Be it remembered 
that it was dictated by experience, and 
not o])iiiion. 

In judging of the Spanish Revolu- 
tionists, we must look at the contri- 
vers and heads, and not at those who, 
after their success, accepteil employ- 
ineiit under them, and swelleil tlieir 
train. We must look less at wliat 
they did, than at what they evidently 
intended to do, and at what tlic prac- 
tice of their creed was sure of accom- 
plishing. Of all Englishmen, dead 
and alive, Jerry Bcntham was the man 
to whom they decreed public honours. 
Tliis fact is of itself decisive. If wc 
believe that England could he govern- 
ed on the. principles of lladicalism— 
that even tlic practice of the modem 
Whig tenets w'ould not plunge the state 
into ruin, we must then, in conristen- 
cy, fraiernisse with the revolutionists 
in question, or, at least, acknowleilge 
them as one of the innocuous and le- 
gitimate parties of Europe. But we 
must then rail no more against Whig- 
gism and Radicalism — against Bent- 
nam and Byron, and Hunt and Coh- 
bet : — we must then cease to be Tories 
and Pittites, and anydiing hut apos- 
tates. The question will admit of no 
compromise. If wc believe " Liberal 
opinions'" to be fraught with curses to 
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mankind^ wo must oppose tliein in 
Parliament,’ as well as out of it — In 
foreigners, as well as in our country* 
men-^abroad, as well as at home— in 
governments, as well as in individuals 
— ^and in the practice, as well as in 
the promulgation. 

How did the system of ConcUiatum 
bear upon the Iri^i protestants ? Those 
of them who are Orangemen, assured- 
ly formed an association, hut there 
was not a man living wlxo doubted 
their loyalty — who did not know that 
their object of union was to defend 
the Constitution in church and state 
— and wlio was not quite sure that 
their mysteries were of no public mo- 
ment whatever. Mliat then ? Had 
no other political associations? 
Had we not more than one Catholic 
association — Pitt Clubs — Fox Clubs 
—a Canning Club — and, above all, 
a grand Wliig Club ? In regard to 
poUtical exertions and baleful princi- 
ples, how would the Whig Club stand 
in compiu*ison with tlie (Jronge A sso 
elation ? Y et the latter body was spo- 
ken of, as though it was tlie only po- 
litical combination in the empire*, and 
as though such combinations were 
pregnant with public ruin. It is amu- 
sing enough to hear any members of 
the contending parties in Parliament, 
rail against party spirit and party fu- 
ry, but it is actiially sickening to hear 
such men as Brougham and Burdett 
raise the outcry. Yet these men, who 
have been so long the most outrageous 
party men in the country — who have 
80 long laboured beyond their strength, 
to inoculate every meclianic and la- 
bourer in it, with party madness, ay, 
and with such madness as would only 
flame against our best institutions-— 
these men could affect to shake with 
horror, over the party feelings of the 
Orangemen, as though they had never 
before known that party feelings ex- 
isted in the world. Still no man could 
be found to whisper, — Look at home 
—compare your party principles and 
party rage with theirs, and blush your- 
selves into reformation.” With respect 
to the charges that were heaped upon 
the Orangemen, Iieland has a Camo- 
Uc Board, which is most anxious to 
edbet every scrap that could be work- 
ed up into a complaint to Parliament 
she has a disaflected population most 
anxious to supply this Board with 
what it seeks— she has a considerable 
number of members on the opposition 


aide of the House of Comnums, in ad- 
dition to many English ones, whose 
pride it would be to lay her complaints 
before Parliament, yet no proof could 
be brought forward in support of these 
charges. Nevertheless the Tories did 
not venture to say a syllable in defence 
of the ahment objects of the calumnies. 
It seemed to be understood tliat the 
Whigs and Tories of England bught 
to confederate and squabble at plea- 
sure, but that it was highly unjuati- 
flable fur the Orangemen to follow 
their example,— that it was mighty 
constitutional tor the Catholics to as- 
sociate for the attainment of their po- 
litical objects, but quite the contrary 
for Protestants to associate to oppose 
them. 

In what do wc, who are q>posed to 
the Catholic claims, difler from the 
Orangemen in principle, and in what 

do the Tories differ from tliose who 
are favourable to tliese claims ex- 
cept on this single point ? Hid not 
tins conduct then amount to a cow- 
ardly desertion of otir brethren, and 

compromise of our principles, for the 
sake of Omailiafion r 

These observations can scarcely fail 
of being of some use at the commence- 
ment of the session. They may serve 
to put the unwary on their guard. 
Let party rage, if it bo practicable, 
be extinguished — totally extinguish- 
ed; but let U 8 ‘ perisli rather than 
surrender one iota of those glorious 
principles, that have rendered us the 
nappicst and the greatest of nations. 
We live in times, which, if philoso- 
phy were not exploded, wouhi fur- 
nish abundant labour for the philoso- 
pher. We look with scorn upon all 
iSrmcT generations, as having been 
composed of dolts and barbarians ; and 
we regard ourselves to have reached 
the highest point of perfection attain- 
able by man. Where is die justiflea- 
tlon of our arrogance and boasting ? 
One portion of us, the ultra learnt, 
good, and wise, have discovered tliat 
civil and religious liberty cannot exist 
with dvil and religious obedience; 
and their cry is, in meaning, whatever 
it may be in phrase, Down with kings 
and priests— away with the bible and 
prayer-book-Hmcgects, scorn your ru- 
lers,— Ye wives and daughters— ye 

S iprentices, shopmen, and Krvantsof 
1 descriptions, think no mger that 
kwdness, debanebery, profl^acy, and 
theft, arc forbidden by God, or- tliat 
11 
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they aredifigraoeful in the eyes of man! 
Those who teach this are the pre^emU 
nenU/j wise and knowing' men who look 
* down from their pinnacle of exaltation 
with mingled contempt and compas- 
sion on all who differ from them^ and 
who know that the adoption of their 
doctrines will fill the earth with the 
purity and happiness of heaven. The 
other portion of us who have not kept 
pace with them in the pursuit of know- 
ledge and wisdom, are still, it seems, 
more knowing and wise than our fore- 
fathers. Wc must not gag and hand- 
cuff those who would fill the world 
with rebels, thieves, and prostitutes. 
We must nut even dush to pieces their 
assertions with facts, and their theories 
with past experiments, and hold them 
up to the derision of those whom they 
would seduce to ruin. Oh, no ! This 
would be barbarism and bigotry. Wc 
must conciliate ; we must liear them 
in the House of Commons openly at- 
tack the Christian religion, attempt to 
legalisso the circulation of blasphemous 
and treasonable writings ; brand the 
only well-atfc<3!tcd and well-principled 
portion of the Irish people as public 
enemies ; promulgate the most mad 
and atrocious principles of civil go- 
vernment ; and exhaust the mighty 
powers of language in .investing the 


infidels and democrats of the continent 
with the attributes of perfection. Wc 
must hear them do this in polite and 
complacent silence, lest we forfeit our 
character for liberality* We should 
perhaps gain the epithets— -monks, 
parsons, tyrants, serviles, parasites, 
&c., &c., were we to avow principles 
hostile to theirs; and therefore we 
must by all means remain dumb when 
we can ; and, when we are compelled 
to Rprak out, we must accompany the 
confession of our principles with an 
elaborate, canting, cringing apology, 
for entertaining them. Oh, man, man ! 
is this all that the exercise of thy won- 
derful and stupendous faculties can 

make thee ? Is this aU the instruction 
that thou canst extract from the ex- 
perience of six thousand years, and 
the miracles which Heaven has spread 
around thee ? Boast no more of thy 
reason, and of thy superiority over the 
beasts of the field. Call the worm not 
only thy brother, but thy superior; 
for its instinct can teach what thy rea- 
son cannot, the means of avoiding in* 
jury, suffering, and destruction. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Sampsox Standpasi. 

London: ^th January, 1824 . 


lomuard's 

The HE are two or three points of 
doubt and darkness in the French lie- 
volution, which will be a great stum- 
bling-block to its historian, and which 
stand ill great need of being cleared. 
And there are myriads of memoirs 
pouring forth from the Parisian press, 
written by actors and subactors in that 
great tragedy, which somehow or ano- 
ther treat of every subject but the one 
we are anxious to be informed about. 
Our minds were quite made up about 
Queen Marie Antoinette's comparative 
innocence, and Mad. Campan's silly 
attempts at exculpation, have, if any- 
thing, tlu'own us back into suspicion. 
The present King^s book has told us 
nothing, but that his nldesty resem- 
bles ourself— fond of acribbling, and 
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good living. Napoleon, with his 
volumes on C»sar and Turenne, mere- 
ly puts his finger in our eyes, and we'll 
buy no more of them. In short, we 
are disappointed, and begin to think 
that the best secrets are out, and no- 
thing but dregs and lies left in the 
foul cask of revolutionary biography. 
The truth ought certainly to appa- 
rent by this ; never were events nar- 
rated by so many writers, all astors 
or witnesses of them, — the most strik- 
ing scenes described by men just fresh 
from their horrors. Never were so 
many different characters, and various 
talents, all absorbed by the one great 
object, the unprecedented events of 
their day ; these we have, in their dif- 
ferent works, viewed from all sides. 


* Medloircs Anecdotiques pour servir k THistoire dc la Revolution Franchise , 
par l..ombard de liangrcs, Ancien Ainhassadeur eii liollande. l*aris, 
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in every shoclo of \vxny, and even in 
every minor sliade, whidi the pecu- 
liar character of the writer sheds on 
the objects of his contemplation. 
Every kind of intellect seems to have 
had its representative at this saturnalia 
of philosophy, fVom the ]K>etic elo- 
quence of De Stael to the dml and im- 
pious theism of Robespierre— orators 
and philosophers even in crowds ; re- 
spectable poets, suitable to the period, 
were not wanting, and Louvet was a 
novelist worthy of the times. With 
Carnot and Talleyrand for its states- 
men, and Napoleon for its hero, what 
could the age have wanted in a lite- 
rary i>oint of view ? — a Joe Miller, a 
collector of jests, a gleaner of bon 
mots, uttered in prisons, on scaffolds, 
and under the axe of the guillotine. 
Such a personage has it found in the 
author of these Jlfrmotres, Mons. liOm- 

bard de Langres, ancien ADihassadifur 
en Hollande, 

Mr Lombard, the son of somebody 
or nobody at Langres, and hence im- 
pudently self-styled J)r Lattg res, al- 
ter having received his early education 
in the College of Chaumont, found 
himself, in the year 1 702, a sludtiit 
in Paris, and an inhabitant of that 
learned quarter of it, called the Pays 
Latin. He narrowly escaped being 
included in the massacre of tnc Cannes 
and the Abbaye, and to avoid a simi- 
lar danger, he closely adhered to the 
revolutionary council of his section. 
This worthy collection of legislators 
waa led by a furious demagogue of an 
ironmonger, who, with an eye to busi- 
ness, as well as to the republic, pro- 

K sed one evening, in full section, that 
e whole body should proceed to de- 
molish the iron grill and railing of 
the Val de Grace, and therewith to 
arm the faithful populace. An itch 
to distinguish himself urged liOmbard 
to unmask the popular ironmonger, in 
which he succeeded ; for which suc- 
cess he was obliged to decamp, and 
beat a speedy and secret retreat from 
the metropolis to the little town of 
Villeneuve, on the great south-east 
road from Paris. Here the Memoirs 
become interesting, depicting in lively 
colours, but with very ill-placed wag- 
gery, the state of a little town during 
the reign of terror. The leading cha- 
racters of the village are all sketched 
(somewhat better than Irving's ill- 
shaven radical^ ending with Mr 
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Vautriii, cuisiiiicr , retire : il savait 
lire, et la i>olitique ctait son fort." 

On the insurrection of the Lyon- 
nese, the good people of Villeneuve 
wished well to their cause, and sent dieir 
congratulations, at the same time that 
they dispatched an epistle to the jaco- 
bins at Paris, disowning any fraternity 
with them. But Lyons succumbed, 
and Villeneuve, at the instigation of 
I.ombard, who had become the poli- 
tician of the village, sought to retrace; 
its steps. The club was re-oponed, 
the streets fenced, and the red night- 
cap in all its glory. Mr Truchot was 
the first commissioner of blood Uiat 
came among them, and they escaped 

him. J\Ir Truchot has since returned 
to his old profession, a leader of dan- 
cing dogs on the boulevard. Rut what 
was the peril of the whole town, when 
a column of republican troops, in pass- 
ing Villeneuve one summer noon, dis- 
coverc<l that the cross still existed on 
the spire of the church ! Lombard, 
the then president of tlieir club, wa‘. 
near paying the omission with his 
head. In the midst of all this, ^Iv 
Lombard amused himself with writing 
tragedies a in mode — Hear In in ^ 

** In the nourishing times of thr trr. 

rm I shone forth in all the splciwloiir. 
with which MeIf»oniene cun sunound a 
fiivourjte. 'At this time they repfcsenl- 
ed at Paris, in short, in nil theatres oi 
the repiif»Iic, a tragedy of my ImiJd, in 
three acts, and blank verse, entitled, 7 r 
Francois dim CJnilc, It cimsisted ol 
the grand inquisitor of Goa violating a 
woman, roasting a man, and himself get- 
ting roasted in his turn. Siin^c the in- 
vention of theatrical rlmj).sodies, never 
were there better conditioned ones.*’ 
Strange historic pets sotne pcoph' 
take a fancy to. Warton says of Henry 
the Eighth, That had he never 
murthered his wives, his jioliteness to 
the fair sex would remain unimpeacli- 
cd." Dr Clarke takes the part of 
Richard the Third. Napoleon, in his 
Memoirs, thinks Robespierre a man 
of humanity, and no diedder of hu- 
man blood. Danton is the favourite 
of X.*ombar9^ as he is indeed of I.a- 
creteUe. He was the fine, black, bold- 
faced viUaiQUI Venice Preserved, who, 
though incMceivably blind, and in- 
capable of exerting himself to avoid 
bis impending fate, still nc^er lost his 
gaiety and presence of mind, even on 
the scaffold : As they struck a great 
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number of victims at ouce^ the leather 
sack which was to coutain the heads 
was ample. While the axe was de* 

• ’scendiiig upon some, the others await- 
ed their turn at the foot of the scaf- 
fold. Herault tie Schelles and Dan- 
ton were of these last ; they were con- 
versing together when the executioner 

told Herault to mount. Herault and 
Dauton approaching each other to em- 
brace, the executioner prevented them. 
Fa, cruel, said Danton, nos t^tes se 
recherche^'mit dans le sac** 

There is a meeting and scene of 
some interest related in the Memoirs, 
which took place between Robespierre 
and Danton a little before the fall of 
the latter. At length Therraidor 
brought the turn of Robespierre him- 
self, and his fall put an end to the 
reign of terror. What were the sen- 
timents and conduct of French socie- 
ty, emerging from those times of blood 
and crime Hear again Lombard. 

“ To the rage for carnage succeeded, 
ill Furis, tJio rage for pleasure. The 
puvcnient was still red witli blood, when 
games, feasts, sj)cctac]es, and balls, be- 
came a frenzy. Balls !— you would not 
believe it^ if an hiiiidrcd thousand iridivi- 
duals were nut there to vouch the fact : 
— I’liere were hidls, to which one could 
not be admitted, unlcSsS he liad lost some 
one of his family upon the scaifold, and 
where one could not dance without ha- 
ving the hair cut like those going to be 
4teeupitat(*d ; if one hud not, in short, ac- 
cording to the expression of tlie day, les 
dwvcux ala 

An anecdote of a very different kind 
is the next we meet with in the collec- 
tion ; it is of the late Pope, Pius the 
Seventh. “ He was traversing the 
great gallery of the Louvre. The crowd 
fell prostrate as he passed, to receive 
his benediction. Two puppies, tliink- 
iitg to do soinetbiiig admirable, offect- 
ed to hold themselves ujwight and un- 
moved, and began to smile and titter 
as the Pontiff approached them.— 

* Messieurs,' said Fius to them, ^ the 
lienediction of an old man is not to he^ 
despised.* The answer of Pius to 
tile threatening emissary of Buona- 
l^rte, who found him at his frugal 
dinner, is equally djggjficd* Mon- 
hieur," said he, ''a sogjUbD that needs 
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but a crown a-day to live upon, is not 
a man to be easily intimidated.** 
Under the Directory, liOrobard 
found himself judge in the Court of 
Cassation, from whence he was taken 
by Talleyrand (for want of a better) 
to act ambassador, or, in other words, 
pro-consul, in Holland. The old me- 
moirist dwells with great self-compla- 
cency on those times of liis grandeur, 
and remarks, how easy it would have 
been for him to have covered himself 
with orders and decorations. ^ ^ Ajoutez 
a cela la decoration du lis, qu’on don- 
nait pour ricn ; cello de reperon d*or, 
u'on a' pour trois sous ; et du lion 
Tiolsteii), qu*uii rend six blancs : 

voila le fils d'un directcur dc la poste 
aux lettres change en constellation.’* 
Among the acquain tances of Lombard 
at this time was Kosciusko, w'ho had 
come to Paris with a proposal of rai- 
sing Polish regiments for the Direc- 
tory. His proposal was accepted, and 
the regiments were raised. But in the 
meantime arrived the I8th Brumaire, 
and tlic fall of the Directory; the 

leading power was Najioleon, and the 
Polish hero waited on him. Buona- 
arte was yet lodged at the Luxein- 
ourg, when Kosciusko, still in pur- 
suit of his project, waited on him, ac- 
companied by his two aids-de-camp, 
Kidnadvitz and Dombrouski. Jealous 
of everything ^cat, ihc first Consul 
affected to address the two aids-de- 
camp, and turned his hack on Kosci- 
usko.” 

The only historical points on which 
any light is thrown by these volumes, 
are the death of Pichegru, who, they 
assert, was strangled, by Buonaparte's 
order, in prison;— the assassination 
was put off' for a day, and the appoint- 
ed criers, uninformed of the change, 
began to proclaim a whole, full, and 
particular account of Pichegru's sui- 
cide, till they were set right by some 
agents of the police, that Pichegni’s 
suicide was put off till the morrow. 
The other one discussed is the 18th 
Brumaire, accompanied with remarks 
on Las Cases, which, however, we shaU 
not trespass on — We hove been inun- 
dated with reviews and articles on the 
subject 
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TH£ WfST INDIAN CONTROVERSY. 

No. in. 

Though Honesty be no Puritan, it will do no hurt. 

Shakespeare. 


There has just appeared in the 
58th Number of the Quarterly Re** 
view, a paper of very high merit, 
** On the condition of the negroes in 
our colonies.*’ This essay is evident- 
ly the work of an able hand, the re- 
sult of laborious, and, above all, dis- 
passionate investigation. It is com- 
posed in a style of calmness and dear- 
ness which undoubtedly presents a 
very remarkable contrast to that in 
which the authors of the African In- 
stitution pamphlets have (with scarce- 
ly an exception) indulged themselves. 
The writer gives a distinct view of the 
questions at issue, and also of the main 
facts hitherto adduced on both sides 
concerning them : he points out the 
spirit of tumultuous exaggeration that 
has uniforml^hecn exhibited on the one 

hand ;--and commends, almost while 
he laments, the feelings that have, 
comparatively speaking, left those who 
act, and have all along acted, under 
the influence of this unsuitable tem- 
per, in the full and entire command 
of the arena of popular discussion — 
the press. The ptiilosophical prin- 
ciples on which these questions must 
eventually be decided, ore laid down 
and illustrated with much lof^cal pre- 
cision, and a liberality of feeling wor- 
thy of the age; ana altogether, the 
impression which this paper leaves, is 
perhaps as nearly as may be, that un- 
der which the Members of the British 
Senate ought to come to such specifle 
discussions, as the Buxtonian agitators 
are most likely to force upon their 
notice at the commencement of the 
ensuing session. 

We confess, then, that, so far as 
the senatorial intellect is concerned, 
enough seems already to have been 
done as to ittose parts of this great 
subject on which the Quarterly Review 
has thought fit to touch. In a few 
instances, indeed, we dissent from the 
writer ; but, on the whole, we are 
disposed to say, that his Essay is a 
luasti^ly and unanswerable one, and 
that it has exhausted the subject. In 
so frtr as it has gone, with a view to 
men in Parliament. 

In two respects, however, wo con- 


sider this Essay as altogether defec- 
tive. In discussing the matters at is- 
sue, regarding the actual condition of 
the negroes, the author has written too 
exclusively for the highest and most 
iutcUigent class of readers ; and, se- 
condly, what is of yet higher import- 
ance, he has abstained entirely from 
the most diiiicult and perilous part of 
the wlioltJ subject before him. F ar from 
us be the vanity of supposing that we 
are capable of supplying these defi- 
ciencies ; at present, indeed, it is from 
particular circumstances impossible for 
us even to make an attempt toward.s 

this : But without entertaining any 
views of this sort— with the most per- 
fect feeling that at this moment any 
such views aie altogc^ther out of the 
question as to ourBelves — we may ne- 
vertheless presume to say, that wc have 
the materials in our passession, and to 
think, that by indicating the nature of 
these materials, sofut'fftingxnay be done, 
wc sliall not say but ihrovgh our 
means. 

We are of opinion, then, that the 
Quarterly Review has written a pajx'r 
wbicdi, from the manner in which 
things are condensed, and from the 
total absence of quotation, will scarce- 
ly produce its right effect, unless 
among those who have the external as 
well as the internal rccniisitcs, for fill- 
ing up Uie blanks for their own use as 
tht7 proceed in its perusal. He pre- 
supposes a measure of knowledge 
which Uie whole history of tliis con- 
troversy, up to this hour, shews not 
to exist at all ; he refers to books which 
are in few hands; considers tliat de- 
bate as understood to the bottom, 
which was but cursorily read at the 
time, and has since been forgotten by 
many, and misrepresented by many ; 
in a word, loses sight of this great 
fact — that the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in yjgga rd to these matters 
have unifl)iig||||||^n the result of ig^ 
norani nois^Pi clamour out of doors 
^that the ag^tatars, etm when they 
are Members of PaHiament, uniform- 
ly write and publish the pamphlets 
before they come into the House to 

make their speechesH-and that, of 
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course^ the busmesBof those who would 
reduce these agitators to their proper 
level, is 7iot (generally speaking) to 
convince the Members of the British 
Parliament, who, with a few intelli- 
gible exceptions, are and have been to- 
krably wdl informed as to this sub- 
ject in its most important beatings 
at leasts— but to shew the signers of 
petitions, the subscribers to associa- 
tions, the mass of the public — that 
they really have been played upon 
by a set of ui^candid agitators, who 
have uniformly entertained them with 
arguments and facts, bearing, or sup- 
posed to bear, in favour of one side 
ouh/ y — ‘that these men have dealt with 

them in a manner de^ading to the 
British public, and implying the 
grossest insult to the general intellect 
of the nation. The two papers which 
have already appeared in this Journal, 
were designed chiefly for these — for 
the common citizen and the common 
reader — ^and we purpose to devote our- 
selves on this occasion also to their 
service, by collecting in our columns 
some statements and some arguments, 
too, which we apprehend are not, in 
their present shaj)e, very likely to be 
exteiitjively considered through the 
country at large. Our ambition is, in 
so iiir, therefore, a very humble one; 
on some future occasion we may per- 
hajis do something in another way ; 
at present we do what our time and 
means permit towards an object which 
we certainly consider as of the highest 
and most immediate importance. 

Tlie great artifice of the amtators, 
has been to say or insinuate, mat the 
whole of this attair is quite eas^ and 
simple of comprehension — that it is a 
matter in which any man who jHissesses 
common sense and human feelings, 
is <(uallfied to judge de ylano — tliat 
minute details are of no import- 
ance in reality— that the great out- 
lines are clear, and that they are suffi- 
cient to all intents and purposes. 

This is always a cunning method of 
procedure, when the oWeet is to work 
upon the multitude. Itflattersordinary 
people to be told that they know ail 
that there is any need for knowing. 
Above all, such nattjmi; is delightful, 
when it comes fromifcn of acknow- 
ledged intellectual eminence. Mr 
Brougham is indeed the only man of 
those who have recently taken any lead 
in thissclieinc, that can be justly held 
entitled to such a diaractei* as this; but 


somehow or other many ineffiibly infe- 
rior Jasons have acquired a temporary 
and factitious sort of credit that serves 
the turn of the moment ; and the flat- 
tery even of a Buxton or a Macaulay, 
has not always been treated as it sdiould 
have been. 

Mr Broi^ham, then, adopts boldly, 
in the Edinburgh Review, the very 
simple and satisfactory argument on 
which Mr Clarkson rests the whole 
substance of his late pamphlet, it 
amounts to this Eveiy man has an 
in-born indefeasible right to the free 
use of his own bodily strength and ex- 
ertion ; it follows that no man can be 
kept for one moment in a state of bond- 
age, without the guilt of robbery: 
therefore, the West Indian negroes 
ought to be set free. This is an argu- 
ment of very easy comprehension, and 
the Edinburgh Reviewer exclaims, 
with an air of very well enacted tri- 
umph, Such plain ways of consider- 
ing the question are, after all, the 
best!” 

Ingenious Quaker, and most iuge- 
nuous Reviewer ! If this be so, vmy 
write pamphlets and reviews full of 
arguments and details, or pretended 
fletuils of fact i If every West In- 
dian planter is a thief and a robber, 
why bother our heads about the pro- 
priety, the propriety forsooth, of com- 
pelling him to make restitution ? If 
the llritish nation is guilty as an 
accessary both b^orc the fact, and 
in the fact, of theft and robbery, 
why tell the British nation that they 
arc the most virtuous and religious 
nation in the world, and that they 
ought to restore what they have stolen 
and robbed, because tliey are so vir- 
tuous and BO religious ? The aflair is 
60 base, that it will scarcely bear look- 
ing at for one second. What ! long 
prosing discussions about whether we 
ought to cease to be thieves and rob- 
bcars, now, or ten years, or a hundred 
years hence ! Was ever such a mon- 
strous perversion of human powers ? 
Sir, that estate is not yours— it is 
your neighbour's estate, and you have 
no more right to cultivate it, or any 
part of it, for your own belioof, than 
the man in the moon. Vou must 
restore this estate to its rightful owner 
—Immediately? No, not immediate# 
ly. Your neighbour ought to have 
the acres,* and he knows that he 
ought to have them. They ore his right, 
he has been long deprive of the estate 
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-—his father was deprived of it before 

up in a way quite different from^at 
would have been, had th^ been in 
possession of their rights. They have 
formed liabits altogether unlike what 
those of the proprietors of such ah es- 
tate ought to be« They have been ac- 
customed to poverty, and they are an 
ignorant, uneducated family* You 
must not give up ttieir hind immedi- 
ately* No— -the poor people would cer- 
tainly go and get drunk, if you gave 
them t^r land. They would play the 
devil in all the ale-houses. In short, 
they would be inured in their health 
and morals, by the immediate posses- 
sion of ihdr estate. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the present man 
ought ever to get hzs land at all. His 
son is young; he may be sent to 
school, and taught reading, writing, 
aritliinetic, &c. ; and then, when he 
comes of age, you may give him the 
estate which you have robbed him of— 
you may then cut robbery, and give 
him his property ; or, if he turns out a 
wild young man, perhaps it might be 
as well to let another generation still 
pass before you give up the estate. 
You, therefore, must, from a regard 
for the best interests of this family, 
continue, in the meantime, thief and 
robber of their goods. Let the young 
men be hedgers and ditchers on your 
estate, as they have been ; let the young 
women continue at service. But you 
musi improve the parisli school ; lower 
the schoolmaster’s wages by degrees, 
so as to let all these youn^ people have 
an opportunity of picking up some 
education. Be kind to them — ^promote 
the best hedgers and ditchers to be 
coachmen, and even bailiffs, if you find 
them trust-worthy : By all means, 
make the well-behaved ^rls of them 
lady's maids and houst>keopcrs. By 

this means, the family will gradually 
get up their heads a little ; and, at 
some future period, it may be found 

S uite safe and proper to give them all 
[leir rights. The present people, to 
be sure, will be dead and rotten ere 
then— but pow ca^ you help that.^ 
You are not the original thief,' you 
know,< — ^you caift answtar for oil the 
cons^tUSadeS of a crime, into whidi 
yoainay be said to have been led by 
ymt own parents, and by die whole 
apnne of your own education. No, 
it would never do to give up the 
stolen goods at once. As I suid be- 


fore, it would certainly turn the heads 
of all these poor people — the parish 
would be kept in a state of hot water 
by them. Perhaps they would take 
it into their heads to bother you, even 
you, with law-suits and prosecutions 
for damages and by-gone rents. See. See. 
Time must he allowed for taming them; 

they were always a hot-headed family. 
In due time you ought to desist 

FUOH YOUa PRESENT CRIMES.^ 

Such substantially is — such cannot 
be denied to be— tlic “ plain and sim- 
ple” argument of Mr Clarkson, and 
bis disciple Mr Brougham ; and so is 
it applied by themselves to the subject 
which, plain and simple as it is, they 
have taken such huge pains to elucidate. 
Of I\Ir Clarkson’s heart we have the 
best opinion possible ; and we have an 
excellent opinion of Mr Brougham's 
head ; but really, looking at the mat- 
ter as they have been pleased to set 
it forth, it appears, we must own, 
somewhat difficult to suppose, that ci- 
ther a sound head, or a feeling lieart, 
could have been in any way consulted 
in the promulgation of this exquisite 
farrago. The absurdities in which these 
apostles have involved themselves are 
so glaring, that a child must smile at 
them ; and yet it is upon such argu- 
ments that the public of 1823 are call- 
ed to force the British I’arliainent into 
a measure, or rather into a series of 
measures, by far the most delicate, as 
regards i>ririciple, and by far the most 
perilous, as regards ellect, of' any that 
ever engaged the attention of an en- 
lightened political assembly in any age 
of the world. It is upon such argu- 
ments that a coinpkte revolution of 
the whole domestic, as well as political 
relations, in the whole of these great 
colonial establish n}ents, is demanded ; 
a revolution involving, if we are to 
listen for a moment to the proprietors 
of these islands, the absolute ruin of 
all fiteir possessions ; a revolution, the 
perilous nature of which is confessed 
by these men themselves in the lan- 
guage — the indescribable, ineffable 
language— which says to all the world, 
This revolution must be : Justice 
demands it — Religion demands it: 
but we confess^hat in spite of Justice 
and Relimon,jPmust not be now." 

If such imbecilities bad been intro- 
duced where none but Britons were to 
be entertained with tlicm, it might 
have been of little cnnscquence. The 
fallacy of the outset miglit have been 
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sufficiently manifested by tbe^oss ab- 
surdity of the conclasioDj ana a laugh 
.been m the issue. But only to think 
of men, rational men, being capable 
of gravely and deliberately publidiing 
such views, after they knew from aft 
experience — ay, from the experience 
of blood itself— that thp protaulgation 
was virtually to be for the minds of the 
negroes in the West Indies, as well as 
of the amis dcs noim at home. Theft 
and robbery declared to be the unde- 
niable sins of the masters on whose 
fields they labour, aiipund whose couch- 
es they watcli ! The cool insolence too, 
mixed up as if for the express purpose 
of fastening a spur to the galled side 
of Fury ! Absolute emaiicipatioii pro- 
claimed to be no other than the un- 
alienable right of man ; and yet a calm, 
contemptuous argument, about the 
emancipating when! We believe the 
pages of history may be ransacked in 
vain for anything worthy of being set 
by the side of this glorious amalgation 
ot‘ all that is feeble in folly, and all 
that is reckless in profligacy ; and, to 
mss over the Quaker, wc venture to 
hope, that when Mr Brougham quo- 
ted, with approbation, in December 
1823 , a toast about success to the 
next negro insurrection in the West 
Indies,” he laid upon bis own shoul- 
ders a burthen which no other man in 
England (we mean no other held re- 
sponsihle among rational men) would 
have run the risk of for all the wealth 
of Potosj. Wc earnestly liope that 
there is no other lirouf>'ham ! 

The ilisinul nonsense which lies at 
the bottom of all this has been so com- 
pletely answered in tlie philosophical 
and masterly pages devoted by the 
Quarterly Reviewer to the true history 
o!' labour, and the changes which, from 
the miture ofthin^Sf do in every society 
take place y in rcf^ard to the mode of re- 
wardirtff labour, that it would be worse 
than idle to go into any part of that 
argument now and here. In addition, 
however, to the philosophical and his- 
torical answer which that able writer 
has given to the great preliminary as- 
sumption of the absolute criminality 
of compelling any man to labour, we 
shall take the freedoin^to quote three 
several passages from as many writers 
of the very highest authority ; passa- 
ges, one of which has been quoted 
before by Mr Conning, and another by 
Mr Marryatt, but the third of which 
is from a work that was only publish- 
ed in London about a week ago. 


We shall quote the words of Palev, 
as they were introduced in the Buxton 
debate by the words of Canning: 
[[The honourable member" whom 
the secretary alludes to is the worthy 
brewer himself.]] 

“ The honourable gentleman begins 
his resolution with a recital which I con- 
fess greatly embarrasses me ; he says, 
that * the state of slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British constitution, 
and of the Christian religion.* God forbid 

that he who ventures to object to this 
statement, should therefore be held to as- 
sert a contradiction to it ! I do not say 
that the state of slavery is consonant to 
the principles of the British constitution ; 

Still less do 1 say that the state of slavery 
is consonant to the principles of the 
Christian religion. But though 1 do not 
advance these propositions myself, never- 
theless I must say, that in my opiniUn 

the propositions of the honourable gen- 
tlemen are not practically true. If tlie ho- 
nourable gentleman means that the Bri- 
tish constitution docs not admit of sla- 
very in that part of tlie British domi- 
nions where the constitution is in full 
play, undoubtedly his statement is true ; 
but it makes nothing for his object. If, 
however, the honourable member is to 
be understood to maintain tiuit the Bri- 
tish constitution has not tolerated for 
years, nay more, for centuries, in the co- 
lonies, the existence of slavery, a state of 
.society unknown in the mother country, 
—that is a poisition which is altogether 

without foundation, and positively and 
practically untrue. In my opinion, when 
a proposition is submitted to this House, 
for tlie purpose of inducing the House to 
act upon it, care should be taken not to 

confound, as I think is done in this reso- 
lution, what is morally true with what is 
historically false. Undoubtedly the spi- 
rit of tlie British constitution is, in its 
principle, hostile to any modification of 
slavery. But as undoubtedly the British 
Parliament has for ages tolerated, sanc- 
tioned, protected, and even encouraged a 
system of colonial establishment, of which 
it well knew slavery to be* the foundation. 

“ In the same way, God forbid that I 
sliould contend that the Christian reli- 
gion is favourable to slavery. But I con- 
fess I feel a strong objection to the intro- 
diietion of the name of Christianity, as it 
were bodily, into any parliamentary ques- 
tion. Region ought to control the acts 
and to regulate the consciences of go- 
vernments, as well as of individuals ; but 
when it is put forward to serve a political 
purpose, however laudable, It is done, I 
think, ulcer the example of ill times, and 
T cannot but renieinbtM’ the ill obiccts to 
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in those tinies such a pmet^ewas 
a|k|)lied. Asimredly no Christian will do* 
u/ that the spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion is hostile to slavery, as it is to eveiy 
abuse and misuse of power; it is hostile 
to all deviations from rectitude, morality, 
and justice ; but if it he meant that in the 
Christian religion there is a special de- 
nunciation a^inst slavery, that slavery 
and Christianity cannot exist together,— 
1 think the honourable gentleman him- 
self must admit that the proposition is 
historically false ; and again 1 must say, 
that 1 cannot consent to the confounding, 
for a political purpose, what is morally 
true with what is historically false. One 
peculiar characteristic of the Christian 
dispensation, if 1 must venture in this 
place upon such a theme, is, that it has 
accommodated itself to all states of so- 
ciety, ratlier than tiiat it has selected any 
particular state of society for the peculiar 
exercise of its influence. If it has added 
lustre to the sceptre of tlie sovereign, it 
has equally been the consolation of the 
slave. It applies to all ranks of life, to all 
conditions of men ; and the sufferings of 
this world, even to those upon whom they 
press most heavily, are rendered compa- 
ratively indiflferent by the prospect of 
compensation in the world of which Chris- 
tianity affords the assurance. True it 
certainly is, that Christianity generally 
tends to elevate, not to degrade, the cha- 
racter of man ; but it is not true, in the 
specific sense conveyed in the honourable 
gentleman’s resolution, it is not true timt 
there is that in the Christian religion 
which makes it impossible that it should 
co-exist with slavery in the world. Sla- 
very has been known in all times, and un- 
der all systems of religion, whether true 
or false. Non meus hie sermo : I speak 
but what others liave written on this 
point; and I beg leave to read to tlie 
House a passage from Dr Pale;^, which 
is directly applicable to tbe subject that 
we are discussing. 

** ‘ Slavery was a part of the civil con- 
stitution of most countries when Chris- 
tianity appeared ; yet no passage is to be 
found in the Christian Scriptures by which 
it is condf^m&ed and prohibited. This is 
true; for Christianity, soliciting admis- 
sion into all nations of the world, ab- 
stained, as behoved it, from interined- 
dling with the civil institutions of any. 
But does it follow, from the silence of 
Scripture concerning them, timt all tlie 
civil institutions which then prevailed, 
were right ; or that the bad should not be 
exchanged for better ? Besides this, the 
discharging of all slaves ft om all obliga- 
tion to obey their masters, which is the 


consequence of pronouncing slavery to be 
unlawful, would have no better effect than 
to let loose one-half of mankind upon tiie 
other. Slaves would have been tempted 
to embrace a religion which asserted tiicir 
right to freedom ; masters would hardly 
have been persuaded to consent to clai.’ns 
founded upon such authority ; the most 
calamitous of all consequences, a helium 
servile, might probably have ensued, to the 
reproach, if not the extinction, of the 
Christian name. The truth is, the eman- 
cipation of slaves should be gradual, and 
be carried on by the provisions of law, 
and under the protection of civil govern- 
ment Christianity can only operate as 
an alterative. By the mild diffasion of 
its light and influence, the minds of men 
are insensibly prepared to perceive and 
correct the enormities which folly, or 
wickedness, or accident, have introduced 
into their public establishments. In this 
way the Greek and Roman slavery, and 
since these the feudal tyranny, had decli- 
ned before it. And we trust that, as the 
knowledge and authority of the same re- 
ligion advance in the world, thc*y will 
abolish what remains of this odious in- 
stitution.* 

The honourable geiitlemau cannot 
wish more than I do, that under tins gra- 
dual operation, under this widening dif- 
fusion of light and liberality, the spirit of 
the Christian religion may effect all the 
objects he has at heart. But it seems to 
me that it is not, for the practical attain- 
ment of his objects, desirable tliat that 
which may be the Influeneingspirit should 
he put forward as the active agent. When 
Christianity was introduced #into the 
world, it took its root amidst the galling 
slavery of the Roman empire ; more gall- 
ing in many respects (though not precise- 
ly of the same character) than that of 
which the honourable gentleman, in com- 
mon I may say with every friend of hu- 
manity, complains. Slavery at that )>e- 
riod gave to the master the power of lile 
and death over his bondsman; this isuu- 
deniable, known to everybody ; Ita senm 
homo est / are tbe words put by Juvenal 
into the mouth of the fine lady who calls 
upon her husband to crucify his slave. If 
the evils of tiiis dreadful system neverthe- 
less gradually vanished before the gentle 
but certain influence of Christianity, and 
if the great Author of the system trusted 
rather to this gradual operation of the 
principle than to any immediate or direct 
precept, I think Parliament would do 
more wisely rather to rely upon the like 
operation of the same prineiple than to 
put forward the authority of Christianity, 
in at least a questionable shape» I'lie 
i 
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it«ne of Christianity ouglit not to ba thus Even amoiur the Greeks, to' Homer's 


used unless wo are prepared to act in a 
much more summary manner than the ho- 
‘ nourahie gentleman himself proposes. If 
the existence of slavery be repugnant to 
the principles of the British coiistltuUou 
and of the Chiistian religion, how cun the 
honourable gentleman hiunseif consent to 
pause even for an instant, or to allow any 
considiirHtions of prudence to intervene 
between hjm and liis object? How can 
he propose to divide slaves into two 
classes ; one of wiiich is to be made free 
directly, while lie leaves the other to the 
gradual exlinetioii of thejr state of suffer- 
ing? But if, as I contend, the British 
constitution does not, in its necessary 
operation, go to extinguish slavery in 
every colony, it is evident that the lio- 
iiouruble gentleman’s proposition is not 
toL be understood in tlie precise sense 
whjpii the hoinnirablogentlcmaii gives to 
it:''^and if the ChrisLiun religion does not 
require the instant ami unqnalilied aboU- 
tion of slavery, it is evident,! apprehend, 
that tfic honoiirubkiineinher has unstated 
ill ln>^ resolution the principle upon which 
ho lumself is satisfied to act/* 

Our vSt'oond quotation is from ‘the 
‘‘ Essays oil Christianity,"' just pub- 
lished liy Mr jM it ford, the a<lmiral>lc 
histori.in of ancient Greece — clanttn H 

vcm^ntbiic nn/nen* The pabsapfc occurs 
in a work winch will ore ioii^ be suf- 
ficiently fa.oilinr tg every one. At pre- 
sent, however, it i.s a new, a very new 
bool', and Lhcrefore we quote iVoni it. 

“ It is uiiqu(*stioriul)ly a Christian 
duty to improve flic condition of man as 
extensively as possible. Tlie Jewish dis- 
pensation did not require this, but, on 
ttie contrary, by its hmitaiion of iirter- 
coursp, was considerably adverse to it. 
Rules for the Jews, therefore, concerning 
sluveiy, as concerning numerous other 
matters, will not be rulea for Christians, 
and yet may deserve the consideration of 
Christians. Tlie very first article in the 
Jewish code relates to slaves ; and it 
sanctions the slavery, not only of Gen- 
tiles to Jews, but of Jews to Jews ; gi- 
ving different rules for their treatment. 

If indeed dispassionate consideration be 
given to tlie subject, it will be obvious, 
that, ill the state of mankind in the early 
ages, slaveiy was an institution, not only 
of convenience, and almost of necessity, 
toward the wanted cultivation of the soil 
for the production of food for increasing 
mankind, but really of mercy. Among 
barbmians, from earliest history to this 
day, it has been little common to spare 
the lives of tliose oviffcome in battle. 

Vot. XV. 


age, it was little common and tins nut 
without reasonable plea' of necessity. The 
conquerors had not means to maintaiu 
prisoners in idleness, and could not safe- 
ly set them free. In that state of the 
world, therefore, wars l>eing continual, it 
wa.s obviously a humane policy to pi'ovide 
that, prisoners being made valuable pro- 
perty, it should be the coiuiueror’s inte- 
rest to pre.serve them. Such, however, 
was the kind of civil government which 
hail its growth under influence of that 
early policy, that, even in the most liou- 
fishing times of Grecian philosophy, the 
ablest cultivators of political science were 
unable to say how society could he niairi- 
tuined, how states could he ruled and 
defended, without slaves to ))roduee food 
and clothing for the rulers and defeuderK, 
In this remarkable instance thus we find 
heuiheit philosophy, us formerly we ob- 
served healhca religion, holding CQiiso- 
iiaiiuc with wliat is approved in holy writ* 
“ But the necessity for slavery is au 
evil peculiar to the infancy of nations. 
Wherever the state of population and of 
civil society is such that si.ivefy is no 
longer iiecc.ssary, or of important expe- 
diency, it must he the interest, not less 
than the moral and religious duty, of tho 
governing arrioiig muiikiiul to abolish iu 
“ Policy, /unoi^tvry Ihou^k to he coHlroUtKi 
hi/ ndi^ion and momlUi/^ should not bn mi- 
foundi’d with them. That slaver//^ authorized 
bi/ the Old Testa nmitf is forbidden bi/ the 
New, vannol be shewn ; and, if Iruil is the 
purpose for which inan has his existence m 
this world, the oUiYwance if slaeerp, far from 
being nUoerse, is an additional itwde for both 
slave and niasler. Yet a serious consider- 
ation remains. To measure mural trial 
for mail is die office of almighty wisdom 
and all-perfect goodness only. It is man's 
duty to do as he would be done by ; or 
as, were he in the other’s eircumstaiiccs, 
using unbiassed reason, he must, think 
right to be done. Compulsion from man 
to man, of any kind, thougli necessary iu 
every state of society, yet being allowable 
only for common good, it follows that, in 
one state of society, slavery may be. war- 
rantable, and even requisite ; not for the 
good of every individual, but for the ge- 
neral good, even of those in slavery; 
whereas in another it is adverse equally to 
good policy as, not indeed to the direct 
word of scripture, but to the principles of 
the Christian religion. Difficulty for le- 
gislators, thua, in former ages, has j^en, 
and again may or even must b& The ready 
observation on this is that, so, botli tim 
legislator, and the slave on whose uondU 
tion he decides, is subjected to the maiit 
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pwepc$e4>t thd enitoiioe of boA m tl»l» 
w«rl4 triid. JCndeed tho world beiog to 
eonttitttted tfitp without evil* good deeds 
cannot be* opportunity for evil is found 
eveiywbere ; and tkui a naUtmal quet^ 
about slavery fnayjumish scope for sef4n- 
torest, vaia-glory, and hypocrisy f equcUly as 
for the generous passions and corresponding 
d ee d s- ** 

Oar third authority is one quite of 
a diSereut class^ and meant principal- 
ly for a different sort of mrsoua. None* 
however* will hear without some re- 
spect the words of Lord Stowell ; the 
words of him who has done more* per- 
haps* than any one man that ever lived* 
to remove the old reproach of lawyers ; 
whose life has been the triumph of an 
intellect of the first order* exerted un- 
der the influence of the finest taste* 
upon subjects where elegance of any 
kind was before thought to be unat- 
tainable ; where acuteness had been 
degraded into subtlety* and where law 
had lost* if not the real dignity* the 
apparent liberality at least* and appro- 
priate beauty of a science. 

It was in tne decision of a celebrated 
case* which came before the Court of 
Admiralty in 1B13* that Sir William 
Scott expressed himself as follows, in 
reference to the -validity of a contract 
affecting a purchase of slaves. 

Let me not be misunderstood, or 
misrepresented, as a professed apologist 
for this practice* when 1 state facts which 
no man can deny— that personal slavery 
arising out of forcible captivity is coeval 
with the earliest periods of the history of 
mankind — that it is found existing (and 
as far as apitears without animadversion) in 
the earliest and most authentic records of 
the huoian race— Chut it is recognized l)y 
the codes of the most polislied nati()hs of 
antiquity— that under ,thc light of Chris- 
tianity itself* the pvssession of persons so 
acquired* has been, in every civilized 
country* invested with the ciiaractcr of 
property* and ft-curgd Jir tuch by all the 
protections f law ; treaties have 

been framed, and na^nal monopolies 
eagerly sought, to focilitatc and extend 
the commerce in this asserted property ; 
AND AU. ruis* WIXH ALL THK SANCTIONS 
01^ LAV* Pi;:^ AND MUNICIPAL.** 

JLeayi^^se passages to produce 
we are sure they can- 


fUl to poduoe on every dispas- 
sionate mino — ^we now proceed to that 
great question which the Quarterly 
Review has for the present passed su6* 
eilentio. 

The question is indeed a weighty 
one ; it is this : Has the Bridsn 
Parliament the right to interfere with 
the internal and municipal reflations 
of the affairs of the British Cmonies in 
the West Indies* which are, and have 
been* in the possession of constitutions 
of tlieir own* framed upon the mo- 
del of the British Constitution ?" This 
was the question which British states- 
men once answered in the affirmative* 
when the neg>itive was maintained by 
the' British colonies of North Ameri- 
ca. This was the question which was 
over and over again answered in the 
affirmative in regard to Ireland. What 
the result was as to tliesc cases* ws 
need not say. Let Mr Marryat (there 
is none more entitled to speak)* say 
what is his view of the matter as it 
concerns the American islands, still in 
our possession : — f 

** For a long time past, the colonies* 
eitiier under royal instruction or royal 
clmrtor, have enjoyed the privilege of 
making laws for themselves, in all mut- 
ters of internal regulation, subject to the 

confirmation of the Crown. His Majes- 
ty's Proclamation of October 15tli, 1763* 
which may be considered as the charter 
ofthenumprous colonies, ceded by PVance 
to Great Britain by the treaty of that 
year* runs thus : 

‘“We have also given power to the 
said Governors, witii the advice of our 
said Councils* and the Uepresentatives of 
the people to be summoned as aforesaid, 

to make* constitute* and ordain laws* 
statutes* and ordinances* for the public 
peace, welfare, aitd goveniment of our 
said coloiiie*!, and of the people and in- 
habitants thereol', as far as may be agree- 
able to the laws of England, and under 
such regulations and restrictions as are 
used in the other coionies.’ 

** These words clearly give them a ju- 
risdiction, but limit it to matters of inter- 
nal regulation. The consent of tlie Go- 
vernors is necessary* to give the acts of 
the Councils and Assemblies the force of 
law; and as a farther check upon their 
proceedings, copies of all their acts are 


V ' -t This excellent man has died since these words were written— 15. 
if When Mr Manryat is quoted in this paper* the references are to one or other of 
his Thoughts, ** More thoughts, &c.** ** More thoughts still* 
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sent home> for l3ie eonsideration of tho 
King in Council and if not aliowod wlth« 
in a certain period, become nail and void. 
So that tlie acti of the Colonial Legisla- 
tures receive the double sanction of hie 
Majesty’s Goveniment ; first in the con* 
sent of the King's representative, acting 
under their instructions abroad ; and then 
in the approbation of the Ministers for 
tlie time being, at home ; a circumstance 
which might have exempted them from 
some of the obloquy with which they aro 
mentioned by the Committee of the Af- 
rican Institution. 

** Most of the instances stated in the 
Reports, of laws passed at home, inter- 
fering with the rights of the Colonial 
Legislatures, appear, when examined, to 
be either acts made to regulate the 
ternal trade and navigation of the colo- 
nies, (which the Report admits, 'have 
certainly been the purposes which have 
most ctnnnionly invited the exercise of 
the jurisdiction in question;**) or laws 
pas6e<l, either at the request, or for the 
benefit, of those interested in the colo- 
nies ; to confirm and extend the opera- 
tion of their acts, to give validity to tlicir 
securities, and to legalize their loans, at 
a higtior rate of interest than is allowed 
in Great Ilrituln. 

" The right of regulating external trade 
and navigation, was originally reserved by 
the parent Legislature, and has uniformly 
been exercised, by iiiival and custom-house 
otlicers appointed for that jiurpose ; (an 
exception to the general rule, which may 
be said to prove the rule itself;) but the 
only right of internal legislation, that 
ever became a question between Great 
Rrituiii and her colonies, the great right 
to which all others are suhorclinate, the 
right of taxation, was solemnly conceded 
to them by the 18th of George IIL, with 
the exception of only such duties, as it 
might be expedient to impose for the re- 
gulation of comtneree ; the produce of 
which, was to be applied to the use of 
the colony in which they should be levi- 
ed. 

“ Admitting, however, as tlw fact is, 
that the mother country has occasionally 
interfered in the internal regulations of 
the colonies ; does it follow, that because 
they made no remonstrances in cases of 
trifling importance, they are precluded 
from making a stand, when their proper- 
ty and even their existenioi|||pe at hazard ? 
or that, having once Bcipfosced in the 
exercise of this right, whether from ne- 
gligence, or a spirit of conciliation and 


forbearance, thof are for ever weedy un- 
der any circumstances, from inquiring 
upon what principle, conrietent with the 
British Constitiition, thejr. can be called 
upon to surrender the privilege they have 
so long enjoyed, of legislating for them- 
selves; and submit, in future, to laws 
enacted by a Parliament in which they 
have no representatives ? 

The Rritish empire consists of dif- 
ferent comxmnent parts, under one com- 
mon head. Under such a Constitution, 
nothing but the cold dead uniformity of 
servitude, could prevent the subordinate 
parts from possessing local privileges; 
and it may oecasionally be very difficult 
to draw the precise line, between those 
privileges and the supreme common au- 
thority. Such is the case, with the right 
of the mother country to puss laws, af- 
fecting the internal regulation of her co- 
lonies ; it is one of extreme theoretical 
delicacy and great practical danger ; it 
has been the subject of contest twice, 
within the memory of the present gene- 
ration, ami the result has not been such 
us should dispose us lightly to hazard a 
third experiment. In the instance of 
America, it terminated in the indepen- 
dence of that great mass of British co- 
lonies ; iuid in the instance of Ireland, in 
a series of concession after coiiecssion on 
the part of Great Britain, till the ques- 
tion was at length happily set at rest by 
the Act of Union, w'hich incorporated 
the Legislature of Ireland into the Im- 
perial Legislature of the United King- 
dom. 

“ Great Britain, whate\"er general 
claims she may hiive asserted, has never 
yet attempted to crifurce the exercise of 
this right upon her West India colonies. 
The Abolition of the Slave ^ade, was 
only an act of external limitation and ex- 
clusion ; and with whatever pertinacity 
some individuals may be disposed to 
maintain the right of internal control, 
none would probably recommend the ex- 
pediency of its exercise, except as a 
dernier resort, in case of some urgent ne- 
cessity, some flagrant abuse, obstinately 
persisted in by the Colonial Legislature, 
in despite of every admonition on the 
part of the mother country. If any there 
be, who would wantonly and uselessly 
involve Great Britain and her colonies in 
the agitation of tbis question, they must 
be actuated by ttie most intolerant spirit 
of tyranny and oppression ; and can only 
hazard such a step, on the presamptiDn 
that the West India colonies are too 
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tveak to ocfnquar their Independenoe like 
Anaricm or to present that fimnMlable 
array of national prepuration, Krtiieh es- 
tablished the elaifns of Irela^. 

^ Such is the spirit manifested by those 
constitutional guardians of the rights of 
the pmple, the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
who, in this ease» forgetting all their 
wonted principles, and substituting might 
for riglit^ affect to despise tlie impotence 
of what tlicy term « West India clamour 
and swagger ;* ^ who ridicule the idea of 
file West Indies following the example of 
America, by saying, that * what was bold- 
ness in the one case would be impudence 
in the other and that ^ England must 
be reduced very low indeed, before she 
ean feel greatly alarmed at a Caribbee 
Island, like Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb, 
exclaiming, * 'Sdeath, Til be a rebel.' f 
This is jus^ the lan^:ua^. that was hehl by 
some eqwalty sapient polUiciaftSt and redoubt- 
ed generaist on i/te Jvrst breaking <mt the 

disturbanees between Great Britain and her 
eolames in North America ; when a general 
officer declared in the Home tf Commonst 
that he wtnUd march through Americotjrom 
one end to the other^ with a thousand men. 

Every considerate mind must deprecate 
this contemptuous manner of treating the 
colonists ; for if any thing can drive men 
to desperation, and decide them to linssard 
every extremity, it is thus adding insult 
to injur}'. This is indeed at once throw- 
ing tile swoni into the scale, and putting 
an end to that dispassionare discussion, 
which alone reconcile the rights of the 
colonics, with the dignity of the mother 

country, and the interests of humanity." 

The feelings of the Colonial Assem- 
blies themselves, as to these matters, 
were embodied in Kesolutiona, I*ro- 
tests, Ut^rts of all sorts, during the 
period of ferment excited by the ques- 
tipn of the Registry Bills— that is in 
181 6 and 1817. That the negro revolt of 
1816 had been excited by the agitation 
of this question, "the flags, and inscrip- 
tions, and devices of the insurgents, 
manifested from the beginning ; and if 
any dpubt could have existed, that was 
amiihilated by the subsequent confes- 
sion of those who were tried and con- 
victed, after the Government had suc- 
ceededifl putting the revolt down. Iliat 
it was put down without a far more ter- 
rible cost of,2iili^.waM entirely owing to 
the locaV^niistances under which 
it had dtliiid’--*‘fiarbado^ being a 


very mall and flat island, every part 
tA it coltiTated ground, the pi^latiofi 
eoncentrated, and no possibility of es- 
cape after defeat. Had the thing been 
attempted then in Jamaica, how dif- 
ferent must have been the result ! But 
the revolt, such as it was, and, above 
all, the Wilberforcian war-cries and 
emblems, of which the negroes were' 

S roved to have made use, effectually 
amped for the time the ardour,, or at 
least the resolution, of the agitators in 
England, and all the world knows how 
the Registry Question was at length 
settled by a sort of compromise, where- 
in the Parliament at lionie, and the 
Colonial Parliaments, luct each other 
half way. 

The recent agitations, however, 
have shewn abundantly, that the Co- 
lonial Assemblies are still of the same 
mind they expressed in 181G. In Ja- 
maica, in Barbadoes, in Grenada, and 
indeed everywhere, Resolutions have 
i^ain Ijeen resorted to, and the repub- 
lication of some of these documents 
has already begun to attract not a lit- 
tle notice on this side of the water. 
"We have before us a mass of these (’o- 
lonial pai»ers. Tliey all brealbe the 
same spirit : but, as might be expected, 
they no not all express this, cither 
witn the same temper, or with tlie sain,e 
talent. In several particulars, we give 
the decided preference to the manifes- 
to of the Bahamas, which has just been 
reprinted in London, (we know not 
wnethw for general publication or 
not,) under the title of “ An Official 
Letter to George Ohahricrs, ((Co- 
lonial Agent for the Riihamas,) eou- 
ccniiug the propoised abolition of sla- 
very in the West IntUes.*' This let- 
ter is written with a degree of calm- 
ness which, under all the circumstan- 
ces, we rc5ally regard as astonishing. 

The writers go over the different ac- 
cusations on which the Wilberforecs 
have so Jong harped, and most effec- 
tually vindicate tlieir own character in 
the teeth of all those venomous com- 
inon-places. But their defence has 
already lieen anticipated by ourselves, 
as to Uie most iinpf)rtiint of these par- 
ticulars : we shall therefore quote only 
tile followij:y||Mpas8agt)S, in which the 
second and mregcnerid class of topics 
is bandied. • 
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•* Even, sb<m1d Parliament conceive 
tbat it potaeased a legitiiaate authViTity, 
to interfere with the domestic and other 
' internal concerns of these colonies; let 
us ask, has Mr Wilberforce made out a 
ease, sufficient to justify so unprecedent- 
ed an exercise of that authority? At a 
time when few, if any, of the colonies 
had passed laws for the protection of the 
slaves, or the amelioration of their con- 
dition ; before scarcely an attempt was 
made to introduce Christianity among 
them, and crimes against them might 
have been openly committed with impu- 
nity ; even then, the right of property in 
Slaves was reverenced as sacred, andF in- 
tangible even by Parliament itself. But 
now, after the most important changes 
have taken place in almost every particu- 
lar ; when the Slaves are everywhere un- 
der the protection of wholesome laws, 
which, let the Abolitionists assert what 
they please, are enforced with more or 
less rigour in every colony ; when Chris-- 

tianili/ is rapidft/ gaiiim*' gmurni atnong 
them I whent hy ike AintfilMH the SUtve 
7\mU'y the Stores in the West ItuUes are. 
fectually cut olffrom all further coiita^/m 
qfhnrbimm and pafjanism from Afrkaj ami 
alrendtf he^in to evince conmlerabh; advances, 
in point of habil.'t and principles, to a belter 
candi/itm ; tvhcn emnnnpatunfi arc dai/y be- 
coming more common, and the rights of both 
free and Sl(wi% are placed under a 

de^ec even of unnecessary irrolcctum by the 
late Hegistry laws, so strenuously recom- 
mended bn the AbolUionists themselves ; stiU 
that restless party ajifjrear to be even more 
dbsLitisficil than ci^er; and, in the fretful- 
ness of their impatknee for our final ruin, 
have ut length discovered, that Parlia- 
ment not only has a eonstUutwual ri^ht to 
divest us of our property, or otherwise 
deal with it at discretion ; hut also that, 
unless Parliament does interfere, nothing 
can or will ever bo done for the redress 
of those enormous hut imaginary wrongs, 
>vith wliicti, iiufoundod in fact, as they 
are unsupported by proof, every colony 
in the West Indies is indiscriminately 
charged. 

“ What may be within the power of the 
. British Parliament, it would perhaps be 
as difficult to define, as it might be peril- 
ous to question. But power does not al- 
ways constitute right Our colonists, 
being no longer represented in the Pur- 
liament of the mother ^tf^untry, were 
placed by the Crown (auFttie right of 
tlie Crown in tliis instance has never 
been questioned) under the government 
of Parliaments of their own ; the mother 
country reserving to herself, or her Par- 
liament, only a sort of homage from the 


coloniei^ in matten relating to their ma- 
ritime concerns. A political rigiit, once 
unconditionally conferred, never can be 
recalled ; or the liberties even of Eng- 
land w^ould be at this day enjoyed only 
by sufferance of the reigning Monarch. 
What was Magna Charta itself, but a 
royal boon ?— extorted indeed by intimi- 
dation, hut perhaps, on tliat very account, 
only the less binding on the bestower. 
The same might perhaps be said, with 
very little abatement of circumstance, as 
to the Bill of Rights, as well as many 
Other of those high securities for British 
freedom, which we have been so lung in 
the habit of regarding with veneration. 
And yet, has it ever been pretended, tliat 
Furliamcnt could constitutionally revoke 
tliose concessions? 

" Whatever principal therefore of sup- 
posed dependence, may he attached to 
those colonial bodies that have been in- 
corporated only by charters, which, per- 
haps, as such, may be liable to forfeiture ; 
or to those colonies, as the Canadas, the 
Constitutions of which w'ore originally 
created, and afterwards altered by the 
British Ptirliiimeut ; we conceive that 
the present Constitution of the Bahamas, 
as MTcll as that of Jiimuica, and several 
other West India colonies, stands in this 
respect upon the highest possible ground. 
We purposely avoid details, because they 
are already well known to all who interest 
themselves in W'est India affairs; and 
to those who do not, they would be of 
little U’^c.— Among the rash measures of 
the British Ministry, in the eariy part of 
tlic revolt of the North American colo- 
nies, Parliament was induced to declare 
by law, that it had the right to legislate 
for the 'Colonies bt idl vases f a decloru- 
tioii, by the by, which, from its being 
deemed necessuiy at such a season, ad- 
mits the existence of some serious doubts 
upon the subject. This high-tobed pre- 
tension accordingly was very sliortly after- 
wards inodiiiod by the important excep- 
tion of the right of iaxaiim ; and at last 
v’fftually abandoned, m toto, by the recog 
nition of the re.volted Provinces, as Inde- 
pendent States. As, therefore, the Gene- 
ral Assembly of these islands was lawful- 
ly constituted by the Crown, without any 
manner of Parliamentary sanction, ex- 
cept so far as the Assembly, with the 
King at its head, is in itself a Parliament 
for all local purposes, we sincerely hope 
that the queatim may never be seriously 
raised as a matter of contention with the 
mother country, whether the British 
PorUament can constitutionally interfere 
witli our internal concerns ;/trr on that 
there can be but one oinnion among 
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Tiike in connection with these ex« 
pessions of the principal aathorities 
m one colony, wnat Mr Brougham, 
yes, Mr Brougham himself, said, long 
ago, about the, general question of Par- 
liamentary interference. 

** After the Government of the mo- 
ther country has abolished the African 
tradCi the Colonial Legislatures arc ful- 
ly competent to take all the steps that 
may be necessary for improving the sys- 
tem. They arc precisely in the situa- 
tion which insures the adoption of wise 
meistires; they are composed of men 
immediately interested hi the pursuit of 
that very conduct which the good of 
the system requires. AH the indivi- 
duals who form the As«iemblies, are con- 
cerned in the preservation and increase 
of the negro stock ; in the improvement 
of the whole colonial society ; in the gra- 
dual reformation of the general system. 
They are separated from their brother 
colonists only by that election which con- 
fers upon them the power of watching 
over the common go(^, and imposes on 
them the duty of investigating the means 
whereby it may best be attained. For 
the same reason that it would be in vain 
to expect from such men the great med- 
Bure of Abolition, it would be foolish to 
despair of obtaining from them every as- 
sistance in promoting those suhoi'dinute 
schemes which may conduce to the ame- 
lioration of the colonial policy. Of their 
superior ability to devise and execute sucli 
measures, we cannot entertain the small- 
est doubt. They are men intimately ac- 
quainted with every minute branch of co- 
lonial affairs, and accustomed from their 
earliest years to meditate upon no other 
jiubjects. They reside in the heart of the 
system for which tlieir plans are to be 
laid, and on wJiicIi the succes.s of every 
experiment is to be tried. 

general question of Abolition 
be examined at a distance. 

^ Jlr we information that is necessary for 
J^'i<RiscttBsio]|M has already been pro- 
jMlt by ttmWIb er countries of the dif- 
Wtet l^MHmionies. Its connec- 
not colonial, 

fenders thc^pr^iMilal governments in- 
com neten t to ein4lllhe it, even if their 
intmlllpand ii^udlces left them at li- 
htrtf w entemepon a fiiir investigation. 

^ But thadletails of the Sfave l^ws re- 
quire moail^lhmate andoecuiate acquaint- 


ance with an inihrite variety of porCicu- 
lara, Which can only be known to those 
who reside upon the spot. To revise the 
domestic codes of the colonies, would be 
a task whioh.no European government 
could undertake for want of information, 
and for want of time. Any Purliainent, 
Coutieil, or Senate, which should begin 
such a work, would find it necessary to 
give up legislating for the mother coun- 
try, in order portly to mar, and partly to 
neglect, the legislation of the colonies. 
Let this branch of the imperial admini- 
stration, then, be left to the care of those 
who are themselves most immediately in- 
terested in the good order and govern- 
ment of the distant provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circuinatunces, of those 
things that cannot be written down in re- 
ports, nor told by witne.sses, is more full 
and practical. The question of Abolition 
is one and simple ; it is answered by a yea 
or a riiiy ; its solution requires no exer- 
cise of invention ; the questions of regu- 
lation are many and complex ; they are 
stated by a * guomodo ;* they lead to the 
discovery of means, iind the comparison 
of measures proposed. Without pretend- 
ing to dispute the supremacy of the mo- 
ther country, we may be allowed to doubt 
her omniscience; and the colonial history 
of modern Europe may w’cll change our 
doubts into disbelief. W'itboiil standing 
out for the privileges of the colonics, we 
may suggest their more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of the question, and 
maintain that the interest both ol the mo- 
ther country and the colonics requires a 
subdivision of the labour of legislation ; a 
delegation of certain duties and inquiries 
to those who are most nearly connected 
with the result, and situated within the 
reach of the materialK. When the Aboli- 
tion shall liave rendered all the planters 
more careful of their stock, and more dis- 
posed to encourage breeding, the only task 
for tlm coionifil goveriiineiits will be to 
regulate the relative rigtits of the two 
classes, to prepare the civilization of the 
subordinate race, and to check those cruel- 
ties which may still appear in a few in- 
stances of individual inhumanity and po- 
licy.*’* 

And last of all, hear what Mr 
ryat said in lSl6,ju9t beforeihe Bar., 
badoen revolt broke out. 

** An eminent political writer, speak- 
ing of the BriiMh colonists, says,— 

^ * Masters of slaves are % far the 
most proud amd jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them, not only an enjoy* 
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ment, but a kind of nmk and privilege. 
Nnt seeing there, that freedom, m in 
countries where it is a oommon blessing, 
* And as broad and general as the air, may 
be united with much abject toil, with 
great misery, with all the exterior of ser- 
vitude, liberty looks among them like 
something that is more noble and liberal. 
Such were all the ancient common- 
wealths; such were our Gothic ances- 
tors; such, in our days, were the Poles; 
and such will ever be, all masters of 
slaves who are not slaves themselves. 
In them, haughtiness combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders 
it invincible.'* 

** It would be degradingto the memory 
of that great man, who wrote and spoke 
oh colonial subjects with a prophetic spi- 
rit, to compare his observations, founded 
on a deep knowledge of human nature, 
with the superficial and flippant remarks 
of the Edinburgh llevicwers. Whctlier 
the haughty spirit of the White inhabi- 
tants in the West Indies, may or may 
not submit to superior force, one thing 
is certain, that Great Britain cannot 
make tlie experiment, without forfeiting 
the confidence, and alienating the affec- 
tions of that class of her subjects. The 
British West India colonies labour under 
greater disadvantages than those of any 
other European power ; for although ex- 
empted from direct taxation, the double 
monopoly to which they arc subjected, 
of receiving all their supplies from, and 
shipping all their produce to the mother 
country, coiiiprehtitids within itself every 
possible species of taxation, and renders 
the whole of their industry contributory, 
in an unexampled degree, to the increase 
of her commercial gre^atness and naval 
power. Their only compensation fur 
this disadvantage, is, that they enjoy the 
blessings of a free Government; that 
they arc admitted into a participation of 
tlie privileges and benefits of the British 
Constitution. Deprive them of these, 
and the tie tliat attaches them to the 
mother country will at once be broken ; 
the charm that has secured their loyalty, 
under the most trying hardsliips, will ut 
once be dissolved. They will brood, in 
sullen silence, over their lost rights ; and 
meditate the means by which they may 
hereafter he regained. 

« The Abbe Raynal has predicted, 
that the West India Islands will one day 
belong to America, on account of their 
natural dependence upon her for the great 
necessaries of life ; and the accomplisli- 


ment of this pfedicUoa is likely to be 
hastened, by the intemperate counsele 
of the African Institution. When the 
cpnstitutional riglits of the colonies were 
invaded, the Stamp Act was burnt as 
publicly in the British West India Is- 
lands, as in the American colonies, 
though the contest between the mother 
country and the latter, afterwards turned 
upon points in which the former had no 
concern ; and nothing cun be so likely to 
bring about an union between the re- 
maining, and the revolted colonies of 
Great Britain, as a new dispute concern- 
ing legislative riglits. The hostile spirit 
of America towards this country, and her 
ambition to become a great naval power, 
would induce her to watch the first fa- 
vourable opportunity of supporting the 
West India colonies, in aspcrting that 
independence which she herself establish- 
ed ; and to fan the embers of rising dis- 
content among them into a fiame, in or- 
der to sever those valuable possessions 
from Great Britain, and unite them to 
her own Government.” 

We confess that the general aspect 
of the New World at tliis particular 
time, has no tendency to make us view 
some of these matters more easily than 
this highly intelligent person was able 
to do seven years ago. On the con- 
trary, who can be blind to the fact, that 
the whole of that immense region is, 
at this moment, in a state of most 
alarming confusion ? who has not had 
some fears that England may bo call- 
ed upon to ann herself in consequence 
of events not yet developed, nay, of in- 
fluences not yet capable of being ana- 
lysed ? — And if she should be so call- 
(id upon, who but a fanatic can be fool 
enough to doubt — who bu t a Whig can 
be base enough to pretend to doubt— 
that there are powers, ay, more than 
one, which, in seeking to derive ad- 
vantage from the agitated state of 
feeling, that already has been excited 
in our colonies, and that may, unless 
a very different tone be taken in cer- 
tain quarters, be pushed very easily 
to a degree of excitement as yet hap- 
pily unknown, would do nothins but 
what abundant precedents have here^ 
tofore shewn them quite capable of 
doing, and that under circumstances 
by no means so favourable for their 
views, as are, or may soon enough be, 
exhibited? Who noM not dreamt, et 
least, of the possibility of a North 
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^Ammcon aUlianee against Britain^ 
^Urdiaged by the bribe of all others the 
most likely to eapdvate the iiuagitiatioii 
bf these sapicious, not less than ambi- 
tious republicans ? And who^ suppos- 
ing such a bargain to he really in pojf^e, 
would voluntarily court the risk of 
contemplating it in esse and in opere? 

Some of the publications which the 
recent march of events has called forth 
among the British colonists them- 
selves, deserve, however, to be referred 
to for many things^ besides the' in- 
formation they afibrd concerning the 
present state of feeling among our 
own fellow -subjects in that quarter of 
the world. In, one point of view^ there- 
fore— -we must admits to be sure it is a 
very subordinate one — the agitators at 
home have done some gooil by their 
new outcries. They have compelUd, 
so to speak, the production of the only 
thing that was wanting tor their own 
destruction — a mass of reaMy genuine 
and authentic facts, illustrative both 
of the actual condition of our own ne- 
groes mw, and of the effects of wUicii 
raA revolutionary experiments liave 
actually been productive among the 
negro population, and upon the com- 
mercial prosperity of tbe great Island 
of St Domingo. It was only the 
culpable state of ignorance (for we 
must call it so) in which we had 
been suffered to remain by tliose who 
ought to have laboured in furnishing 
US with knowledge, — ^it was this alone 
tliat put in the power of the Clark- 
sons, Wilberforccs, and other well- 
meaning dupes of Brougham and the 
likist Indian free-traders, to excite 

that measure of public feeling, of which 
we all witnessed the unhappy effects 
during the last session of Parliament. 
Happily, tliere is no need for la- 
menting what is past and irrevocable 
— ^happily, no such excuse remains 
now. The planters have vin- 

dicated theinMwes with a modesty 
that adorns t||P firmness— and they 
have shewn their genuine views 
of Hayti, something very difierent in- 
deed ^om thepara^ical creations of 
Mr mM. 

, Intc^v^his wide field we cannot at 
pTCflUttt enter. We abali merely . matte 
ti0«bort extracts from two distinct 
works that have just appeared, in refer- 
ence to the vaunted Utopia of revo- 
lutionized St Domingo, — And first, 
what says ** the Official Letter from 
the Bahamas 


• ' ** It ia absolute trifling with the people 
of Great Britain, and worse than trifling 
with the colonies, ta persist thus in hold- 
ing out the absurd ideB» that negroei 
when emancipated, (the writer means jf 
emancipated in their present, or in ony- 
tliing like their present state,) would con- 
tinue to employ themselves in the culti- 
vation of West India produce upon wages. 
Does the experience of any one Island in 
the West Indies justify it ? Not one ; let 
Mr Wilberforee say what he pleases about 
his disbanded soldiers and American de- 
serters; or, to come still closer to the 
point, do the present situation of St Do- 
mingo, and the dreatlfuX a.^pect of tiffairs in 
t/tat ah^ss of aunrekt/, kcjtl dovtm otdjf by 
artns, justify it ? On the contrary, to raise 
a twentieth part of what once was the 
produce of that unfortunate ishuid, the 
peasantjy had to be reduced to a state of 
worse than military vassahige, ifilinitely 
more degrading, unjust, odious, sanguina- 
ry, and cruel, than Mr Wilberforee him- 
self, even un«)er the malignant inlliieiiue 
of one of his worst West India night- 
mares, could possibly drcii in of flnding in 
any portion of the vv«‘!»tcro woild. The 
cuitivutors of the soil iu Ilsyti, we itn- 
dersitund, are nut, like our slaves or our 
soldiers and suilors, exposed to the hor- 
rors of tbe cat-o'-nine-triilii. Nf», they 
are/m?— and therefore they art* only sa- 
bred or sfivt wiien liiey fail to bring tiie 
expected tpiniitity of produce intti the 
guondewh royal, but now president iul, 
exchequer. Mr Wilberforcc’s unusion, 
indeed, to the present state ot St Do- 
mingo, is most unfortunate for his cause ; 
particularly with respect to the religious 
improvement likely to be tbe result of 
suddenly rnHiiuiniccing any large body of 
slaves, ill that ill-fated island, our mis- 
sionaries, reasoning possibly w'ith Mr 
Wilberforee, calculated no doubt on a 
rich harvest of grace among negroes, 
now no longer restrained by the chains 
of bondage, from the means of religious 
mstniction. Let the mission speak for 
itself. While, in nearly every other part 
of the West Indies, the missionaries boast 
of increasing success and brightening 
prospects, tlie modern $t Doiningostands 
alone impregnable to tbe real truths of 
Christianity. On the 15th of January, 
1821, the Bev. Mr Evariste, the mission- 
ary sent thitlier, writes thus :— >* Every 
door is sliut against us, uid we are de- 
prived in every po^ible way of liberty to 
act either according to tbe Gospel or our 
owu conscience, or tbe light of truth.’ 
Again, * This city is a burden to me, on 
account of the fearful and horrible tbiiiga 
which I sec ; particulai'ly Uic habitual 
9 





and sinful vu|}«t:K»i of tlu^ Sabbatii.* 
A^iii , * Wc are U)«a exposed to the 

fuiy oitbQ iuolveSf* i^ain* ^ Forme, lam 
' ^nsidered by them as one deprived of 
i^ason, a fool^ and ontbusiast,* Md 
again, towards the conclusion of the let- 
ter, * 7'hc only thing that keeps me here 
is our dciir society, whicli Junguisltes like 
a tree pUiiUcd by the side a FLAMING 
FuaNACK!'-— (See the Methodist Mission- 
ary lleport of 1821, p, xerv.) The me- 
lunetioly fact is, that St Oomingo, once 
the garden, the Queen of the West In- 
dies, is now inhabited, not exactly by sa^ 
vages, but by a race of beings, inhiiitely 
worse, degreed, in fact, beneath what 
Uicy ever were before, 'rjie unsophisti- 
cated denizen of the African wilds is en- 
nobled in comparison with the wretched 
degradation of his Haytian brethren ; not 
merely relapsing into barbarism, but sink- 
ing fast under an odious combination of 
the darkness, ferocity, vices, and super- 
stitions of all colours and all nations^ 
unredeemed by the virtues of any. To 
this state of terride desolation it is, that 
Mr Wilberforcc and his friends are now 
dually labouring to reduce the whole of 
the British West Indies.” 

Our other extract on this head shall 
be from a letter addressed to Lord 
TAverpex)! by “ a West Indian,” (Mr 
S. r. Hurd.) It consists of a f/rveis 
made from the Custom-house books of 
St Domingo. 

^ Tiie island of Domingo, previously to 
tlic French revolution and the emancipa- 
tion of the negro population, ex|)orted to 
France, in 3j3 ships, of from 800 to 1000 
tons eacli, the under-mentioned pro- 
duce 


»ugar. wiucn soiuior 

Coflbe, 1611,560. — 1,009,000 

Indigo, 18,0S0, — 660,000 

Cocoa, 6,790, — 17,000 

Aniotto, 618, — 1,600 

2C,«)0, — 300,000 

rridcB, 1 '1,500, — 7 ,<K )0 

Uono-yam, 41 ,(HJ 0 , — 2,000 

Dyc-W(K)ds, 196,000, — 40,000 

Muccllsncous drugs, Ac. — 1(50,033 


L.4,OHO,333 

« This exportation arose from 886 su- 
gar plantations for raw sugar, and 263 for 
clayed, or dried sugars ; from 2587 plant- 
ations for indigo; H6 18,386 cotton 
plants ; 92,898 coffee trees, and 757,000 
cocoa trees. 

** At that period, the cattle of the colo- 
ny amounted to 76,058 horses and mules, 
and 77,904 bead of horned cattle. The 
labour occupied 83,000 white persons of 


all ages and Igitli aenes; 0500 pmms 
of free eonditiiin ; npd< between 8 aad 

400,000 slaves. 

■ 111 the year 1812^ this, ^c^ begut^ 
fuh rich, and happy colony wi^l rfiduced to 
a miKcraVie popukiion, not exceeding 
160, poo. Its flourishing plantations, po- 
pulous towns, and elegant residences^ 
were fallen into one general mass, of 
ruin. The soil produced bwely suflicient 
to support its wretclied inhabitants, un- 
der idleness and uccumulatiug poverty. 
Instead of occupying in its trade 368 
large vessels, the American merchants ol' 
the United States could hureiy obtain a 
return freight, for from 16 to 20 schooners 
and square-rigged vessels of about 180 
tons eai'h ; and England sent about one- 
third of that number; and, in the room 
of growing 1,230,673 quintals of sugar, 
the inhabitants were then supplied with 
Uiat aiticle from Jamaica.'* 

We earnestly entreat such of our 
readers as really wish for complete and 
satistactory information os to all those 
matters, to peruse without delay this 
“ Official Letter" to Mr Chalmers ; the 

Reiiort of the Debate iu the Council 
of Barhadoes on the receipt of Lord 
Bathurst's Letter and last, not least 
important, Remarks on the Condi- 
tion of the Slaves in Jamaica, by Wil- 
liam Sells, member of the Royal €ol«* 
lege of Surgeons, London, and many 
years practitioner in tlic parish of Cla- 
rendon, Jamaica."* The number and 
obviously total want of connection and 
concert among the writers of these, 
and the other recent pamphlets, take 
away everything like suspicion from 
the strong, uniform, ovcrwheliuliig, 
and unanswerable evidence which tliey 
give, in regard to the rapid and deci- 
sive improvement that has been going 
on iu all our colonies, under the eye 
and through the exertions of the much 
calumniated planters, and their equally 
calumniated legislatures. The brief 
abstract in the Quarterly Review, as 
well as that given in our own last paper 
OH this subject, wiU be found, on 

comparing them with these authentic 
documents of evidence, (for we can 
consider them in no other light,) to 
have stated the case throughout rather 
lejrs favourably for the phintcr’fl ma- 
nagement than the facts would have 
warranted. 

Throughout this discussion we have 
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abstained ftnm evor^ing that could 
bear the least sembianoe of persomd 
attadc upon the individuals vdiose 
schemes we have been compel!^ 
to expose and denounce. Some other 
journals^ and in particular^ the Sun- 
day paper John Bull, have adopt* 
cd a somewhat different course : and 
Mr Bull, we observe, has seen a 
prosecution commenced against him 
by Mr Zachary Macaulay, the great 
£nlon, or perhaps he would rather have 
US Style him, the great Moses of Sierra 
Leone. Of the facts of the case be* 
tween John Bull and Mr Zachary Mac* 
aulay we know nothing. One thing, 
however, we do happen to know, and 
that is, that statements not very dis^ 
similar, so far as we could observe, and 
certoinly quite as strong, were made 
against Mr M. seven or eight years 
ago in certain pamphlets, to which a 
gentleman well known in the House of 
Commons put his name at the time 
when they were published. Now, we 
humbly think that if Mr Macaulay 
was resolved to prosecute, he ought to 
tave attacked the first, the open, and 
the eoual enemy— not the Sunday pa- 
per*-out gentlemen will no doubt 
follow their own feelings in matters 
where they suppose, rightly or not, 
their personal honour to be concerned. 

The Rulers of the African Institu* 
tion, however, have sometimes had the 
fortune to stand in situations at least 
as undignified as Mr Bull can on the 
present occasion be exposed to ; and 
we venture to refresh their memory, in 
case that faculty should be more inert 
than their imagination appears to be, 

with a short abstract of what occurred 
in regard to a certain Mr Hatchard, 
who, we observe, still continues to act 
as bookseller for tlie African Institu* 
tion and its pamphleteers. 

Among many other goodly matters, 
then, we find, in a Report made at a 
meeting of the African Institution in 
1817, some allusions to what is desig- 
nated as the unfortunate and siiigu* 
lar circumstance, of an innocent man, 
Mr Hatchard, the publisher of their 
ipth Report, having been convicted 
oF a libel amdnst the Aidcs-de-Camp 
of Sir 'Leith, and the Courts of 


Criminal Justice at Antigua.** It is 
stated, that the Directors, on being 
made acquainted with the proceedings 
instituted agmnst Mr Hatchard, had 
come to certain Resolutions, and had 
addressed letters to their correspon* 
dents, in order to ascertain the truth 
or fakelmd of the aliegatims contain^ 
ed in tlwir 10/^ Report; hut had oh, 
tained m satisfaatorf/ answer. The 
Directors then tiwught it expedumt to 
ncquaint Mr Hatchard of this, and re- 
commended him to contradict the state- 
ment he had published, through every 
clmnnd, and by every means in his 
power, and to adtyise with Counsel on 
the subject,** 

Mr Hatchard put in an affidavit in 
mitigation of punishment, in which he 
swore that he had used all possible 
diligence to discover the author, but 
was unable so to do.*' — In what light 
this transaction was regarded by the 
Judge who tried the case, the following 
sentences of his speech will sufficiently 
shew : — 

It is insinuated^ that this originated 

in a letter from the West Indies. Tliere 

is no affidavit that any sucft letter emfed. 
That sivmebody is very highly criminal in 
this case, no one who has read the pub- 
lication can at all doubt. That it has 
originated in wilful and wicked falnicatioits, 
m man alive can doubt. That it is de- 
feating the purpose of justice, to prevent 
tlie information by whieli the wicked 
calumny might be traced up to the ori* 
ginal autlior, is obvious.** * 

This is what Mr Stephen in his 
speech at the Anniversary iticeting of 
1817, called “ a sirtgnlar and unfortu- 
nate cQjtef The African Institution 
libelled the administration of criminal 
justice in Antigua in their tenth report, 
and their bookseller was punished se* 
verely for the publication of their pro- 
duction : and this they call unfortu- 
nate, If Mr Hatchard was unfortu- 
nate, it is easy to see who ought to haVc 
stood between him and his misery ; 
and if the punishment was a singular 
instance in Mr Hatcharffs life, per* 
baps the offence was not quite so in 
the career of the great and good 
men,” (to use their own phrase,) who 
have Iso long employed him. 


Trial of tlie King v. Hatchard, p. 122 & 133. 
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Nf>te on th$ Q/mrierly Revktofr* 

NOTE ON THS QUAATEELY REVIBWSRE. 

• Ws cannot allow the preceding article to pass thrcmgJi the press, 
without embracing the opportunity which it affords us of saying a single 
word in regard to the last number of the Quarterly Review. Our much 
esteemed correspondent has hsid occasion to bestow his energetic eulogy 
upon one particular pajicr in that number ; but we cannot refuse ouf- 
selrcs the gratification of speaking our mind as to the whole of it We 
have no hesitation^ theu^ in saying distinctly^ that we consider this as the 
rert/ best Number of the Quarterly Review that ever yet appeared; and 
tiic pleasure wc have had in observing this^ has certainly not been the 

less, in consequence of various circumstances of what we may call an ex- 
ternal kind ; more especially, of the rumours that have been of late so 
widely circulated, concerning the failing state of Mr Gifford's health, 
and the malevolent joy with which the writers of the Whig, Radical, and 
Infidel Journals, have been expatiating upon the supposed likelihood that 
the best days of the Quarterly would be at an end whenever that gen- 
tleman ceased to be its principal conductor. Eiurnestly do we hope that 
Mr Gifford's health and strength may endure much longer than these 
cowardly ruffians fiatter themselves ; but the fact is evident enough, that 
Mr Gifford lias done, comparatively speaking, nothing about tliis number 
of the Quarterly — wdiich, nevertheless, is, and will Imj universally admitted 
to be, more tliau equal, taken as a whole, to any of those which Mr Gifford 
ever wrote or superintended. Jt is the assurance whicii this gives us of 
a wide and increasing stor4^ of intellectual vigour, far above the chance 
of Iwing impeded in its exertions by anything that can happen to any 
one person, however eminently gifted and distinguished-«-it is this iissu- 
raiice that has filled us with a proud pleasure — a pleasure not a bit the 
less, because we v^ry ^vell know we shall not obtain credit fur really 
feeling it in certain quarters. 

There is not, from the beginningto the end of this Number, one single 
article of a inedicjcre kind. Talent the most various, erudition the most 
variotis, are here displayed ; but there is always just that talent and that 
erudition which the particular subject in hand ought to have engaged. 
The Re^ iew seems t4) have paid off a host of heavy worthies, whose lum- 
Uiring virtue acted as a dead- weight upon the spring of intellect, both 
within the work and aiiiung its readers. Above all, there is displayed 
ihroughoiii (what our correspondent has observed in regard to the article 
on his own subject) a certain liberalitv of thought and feeling, which, 
iis a gentfraf feature of this work, is certainly somewhat of a novelty. 
Therti is almost nothing of the old monastic leaven perceptible. The 
writers shew themselves to be learned in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
at least as much as heretofore ; but they seem to have laid aside their 
C4ip8 and gowns, and written their respective contributions, not within 
the cold vaulted chambers of Cambridge and Oj[ford, but amidst the hum 
of St James's and the Park. In short, we feel that we are in the society 
of people of the world, and enjoy the talk of gentlemen, scholars, and 
(Christians, with considerably the greater zest, because our eyes have not 
been awed by a long row of " fire-shovels" on the hall table, as wc en- 
tered the house. 

The first article, on Pulpit Eloquence," for example, we pronounce 
to be, in spite of the theme, not the work of a clergjTnan. It is a very 
admirable paper, exhibiting, a; thorough acquaintance with the whole 
stream of our literature, a severe and scholarly taste, and the generosity, 
at the same time, and open candour of a man of genius, above being kept 
in intellectual leading-strings by any authorities, however grave and ve* 



nerable* We doubt if any chur<diman^ if any man that erer either read 
or apokc a siuglc sermon^ could have discussed these matters iii a tone 
60 likely to meet the feelings of the general reader. Considering the higlk 
etgniiards according to which ererytiiuig is tried by this far-seeing Rhada- 
inanthiis^ we assur^y think that our hair-brained countr}’^itmn^ Mr Irving, 
has good reason to be pr<md of the adinisston which has Iteen made as to 
his talents ; and we would faJn hope tlmt he is not yet so fer gone in self- 
conceit, as to shut his eyes u|)on all the good and kind hints that his betters 
have tliought fit to bestow upon him. Of the second article^ it is suiH- 
deut to say^ that we recognize in it the exquisite literatures^ and the 
fimving jKMi, of the translator of Aristophanes^ and that it will probably 
operate as a complete ([uietus uimii the very inferior scribe whom the 
Edinburgh Review has teen suffering to insult the manes of Demosthe- 
nes. The article on French Comedy is, we cannot doubt, the work of 
Mr Cheveiiix, since, if there be any other man in England so thorough- 
ly as be isJdocfM.v utrimquc Hnguw^ the diances certainly appear iiifinitesi- 
inally small, that that person should also possess the wit and the elo- 
queiice, and the strong original conceptions, of this remarkable man. 
We cannot speak positively as to the author of the pa|>er on Mr Faux^s 
Memorable Days. It is done, like all the Quarterly*s papers on such 
teoks, witli infinite lateur and skill ; but surely, surely it is rather too 
inudi of a joke to treat such a work as this M'itli so much gravity. To 
affect to consider a stupid, bilious, ignorant, indelicate, gross-minded, 
and foul-inoiitlied old fusty of a Zummerzetshire clodhopper, as a jKirson 
upon whose ipse dixit the whole society and statesmanship of that great 
country,— ay, that English country, are to be judged and coinlcinned ! ! 
This is the military effervi'seena' of the old bigot gall of the Quarterly. 
The papers mi Central India and on Boriion, are distinguished by the 
same merits, and by the total absence of these defects. They are both of 
them most valuable contributions to the stock of public knowledgt*, and 
every way worthy of Mr Barrow. 

The Essay on ttie Ecclesiastical Revemies of England is another pro- 
duction of great labour and the conclusirms to which it leads are such, 
that we have been infinitely rejoiced in seeing them (established iH'yond 
all future cavil. We sjieak of the conclusions to wliich this pajHT leads 
in respcf^t to the Church of England ; for, as to the very difereut, and 
certainly the more difticult question about the Protestant Church (»f 
Ireland,* the writer has passed it over altogether for the prosemt ; a de- 
fect wlii<!h we would fain see filled up liy the same j»ei) on wirnc early 
' occasion. We assure him, in case he has not seen it, that Dr Doyle's 
letter to X^ird Wellesley is the mewt insidious attack whi<di has <*ver 
yet teen against the Protestant establishment of Ireland, and an 
answer it mmi have. The reviewer, by the way, does not know' so imudi 
as he thinks he does of Scotland. It is veiy true, that the Scotidi clcr- 
^men are individually paid very little bcTow' the av€*rage rate among 
tnc clergymen of the Church of England ; Imt the Quarterly author cn- 
•tirely loses sight of the fact, that the Churcih of Scotland is proportioii- 
lably tlfe much cheaper establishment of the two, for this reason, and for 
this alone, that slichas proportionably a much smaller number of livings. 
The proportion tetwi^ii the 10,000 parishes in England, and the <>46 

parishes in Gotland, is not what we would expect from the comparative 
alnouut of i^opulation in the two countries. We mention this merely to 
oet the Reviewer right as to- a matter of detail. As to- the principle of the 
^ing, cair ojnrfion is, tliat (he parislies in Scotland are too Targe and 
few ; tliat they ought to be subdivided both in the towns and in the 
d^try ; afid ooft^eipiently, that the ex^xsnse of the Church establish- 
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inent of Scotland ought to be iocfeased^ not diminished# It is entirely, 
or almost entirely, owing to the extent of the parishes, that any dissen- 
•ters have thriven in Scotland; for the people quit their own church only 
when it is too far off for tlutir pedestnaa powers, or when they do not 
like the pulpit eloquence of the parish priest ; which last would be very 
seldom a reason for abandoning The Kirk herself, if the fastidious 
by torian had twoor three other parish priests not very far off, whose Si- 
mons he might choose among without one farthing of cost. It always ap 
pears to us, that it must be highly disgusting to pay so much per annum 
to a dissenting minister^ if one could ]>os8ibly avoid it. The luxury is 
dearly bought ; and we, for o^E, should always stretch a point to keep 
ourselves free from its indulgence. 

We think we have now particularized all tl»e articles except the very 
peppery ones on Lord Jcdinuy Eiisscirs tragedy, and M. le I)uc de lio- 
vigo. These two Liberals arc well dished* His lordship will not, we 
guess, be in a hurry with any more attempts to trip up the Wls of Schil- 
ler and Alfieri. Mr Giffonl himself has, we think, been the executioner 
here. The exit of Savary appears to have been accomplished under the 
auspices of liis able ally, Mr Croker. But what, in the name of wonder, does 
Crokcr, or whoever the writer is, see in old Talleyrand, to make him 
gnl]) the wliole of his iinte-revolutionary bile the moment that arch- 
apostate a]»pears upon the stage ? It seems very true, that the ex-bishop 
stands clear as t<» the Duke of Enghien’s death ; but what avails this? 
Thurtcll himsidf does not seem to nave murdered mnni/ pemde; and we 
are quite sure lie did not murder cither Johnny Keats or Bcgbie. As 
for M. Savary, we conclude the rip is sewed up for ever and a day. 

We beg ])ardou ; we observe that we have Overlooked the article on 
jtupcralition, j[ t is probably Southey's, but the doctor has shone brighter 
of yore. Someliody has been hainmng him a little about Norna : she has 
been dead more than ten years. 

As to the ])a})cr on the negroes, we need not interfere with our cor- 
respondent, who has so warmly lauded it. Our own opinicai is, that the 

jKipcrs wc ourselves have published upon this subject, have effectually 
set tilings to rest, so far as rational Iwings are concerned. The pieces of 
evidence from the private letters of clergymen in the colonies, were, 
liow'cvcr, well timed ; and, altogether, we have no doubt, such a jiajicr 
as this WHS wHiited for the lienefit of certain classes of readers. If, in 
spite of all that has lieen done, the clamours of the Macaulay faction are 
again raised within the whIIs of Parliament, we have very humbly to 
submit, that tlic first and most obvious duty of the House of Commons 
wdll l>e, to iiiMst ii])oii Innug furnished wdth data befo^ they ^ into any 

decision ; nay, before they listen to one vvord more of discussion. As to 
fad\, the two parties are completely at issue. Why fight about minute 
points of law, iH'fure the fiu^ts of the case to which they must be applied 
nave been asc^ertained in so far as w^c have the means of ascertaining 
them } Why not comply with the petitions which these ill-starred co- 
lonists have, it appears, been eternally reiterating daring the last two 
years ? Why not send out, since that is all they ask, some of their ene- 
mie/e iheniselves to be their judges ? If Mr Brougham ^es out, we trust 
he will shew himself the same good fellow” w^hicb we ml found him here 
in Scotland last summer ; and if our jolly firiend does make the tour of 
the region of rum and turtle in that temper, we have no doubt the results 
wdll Iw liiglily beneficial to the country, and highly injurious to the 
Whigs. But pflr/cr&ra^,’’ quoth Nym. C. N. 
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This is a very pretty little preco- 
cious performance^ and proves young 
Master Hunt to be a promising plant 
of the Cockney nursery - ^ound. 

Heigh Johnny Nonny," as his papa 
called him in short metre some four 
or five ^ears ago^ cannot, we think, 
have done mu<m more than finished 
bis digits. Now, such a copy of verses 
as this is most creditable to a boy of 
ten years, and this small smart smat- 
tering satirist of an air-haparent, as 
he is pronounced in Cockai^e, really 
seems to smack of his sire, almost as 
racily as that michievous urchin the 
Dnke of Reichstadt does of Napoleon 
the Great. 

Joking apart, this is one of the 
cleverest puerile productions that have 
been published of late years by fond 
and doting fathers. The author writes 
like a scholar and a schoolboy, and 
at whatever academy he may be re- 
ceiving his education, we suspect it 
would puzzle the Pedant who for 
years has whipped his posteriors, to 
pen such a capital and crack copy 
of long jinglers. Master Hunt, no 
doubt, apes his daddy, and the Cock- 
ney-chick crows so like the old cock, 
that, but for a certain ludicrous tenui- 
ty in the stutter of his unformed 
scraigh,t we could at times have be- 
lieved that we absolutely heard the 
old bantam. His comb and wattles, 
too, are distinctly visible ; the germ of 
a spur is noticeable upon either fea- 
thered leggikin ; he drops a wing, too, 
with a swaling and graceful atnor- 
ousness — quite with such an air” 
whpn any smooth pullet picks up a 
worm near his tumed-out toes ; and 
if you only so much as hold out your 
foraging- cap at him, why the fierce 
little fumblini^llow attacks it tpoth 
and nail, as ^^H^s as an Othello, and 
then goes vqKring off in sidelong 
triumph, caciwng as at an ovation. 

Now, although the talent of Mas- 
ter Hunt be considerable, we think 
few parents will approve of the direc- 
tion which his fatner has given it, 
and that little sympathy will be felt 
for that man wl^jo ^ploys his son — a 
mere lad— a boy#bhild-~infant in- 
deed, almost it may be said — ^to wreak 
that vengeance on IjiM enemies, which 


his own acknowledged imbecility and 
impotence is incapable of inflicting.* 
The sight is not a pleasant one — we 
had nearly said it is disgusting, for al- 
though final piety is always interest. 
ing, not so such paternal solicitude. 
Had Leigh Hunt, the Papa, boldly 
advanced on any great emergency, at 
the peril of his life and crown, to 
snatch the legitimate issue of his own 
loins from the shrivelled hands of 
some blear-eyed beldam, into whose 
small cabbage-garden Maximilian had 
headed a forlorn hope, good and 
well, and beautiful ; but not so, when 
a Stewart and cankered carle like Mr 
Gifford, with his quarter-staff^ bela- 
bours the shoulders of his Majesty, and 
sire shoves son between himself and 
the Pounder, retreating into the in- 
most recesses of his own palace. This, 
we say, is not only to the widest ex- 
tent unfatherly, but, which is much 
worse, uiikingly, — such pusillanimity 
involves forfeiture of the Crown, and 
from this hour we declare Leigh de- 
throned, and the boy -bard of Ultra- 
Crepidarius King of Cockaigne. 

Master Ifunt being in Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, has called in the Heathen ]Kfy- 
tliology to the aid of his father and 
king, and the following passage is 
eqMil, wc think, to anything in lli- 
inini.*' 

** * I wonder,* said Mercury,— putting 
his head 

One rosy.faced morning from Venus’s 
bed,— 

‘ I wonder, my dear Cytlierea,— don’t 
you?— 

What can have become of that rogue of a 
shoe. 

search'd every corner to make myse^ 

certain. 

And lifted, Vm sure, every yvMe ctirtain, 
And how I’m to manage, by Jove, 1 don't 
know. 

For manage 1 must, and to earth 1 must 

go, 

*T(S now a whole week since I lost it ; 
and here, 

Like a dove whom your urchin has crip- 
pled, my dear, 

Have I loiter’d, and flutter’d, and look’d 
in those eyes, 

While Juno keeps venting her crabbed 
surprise ; 
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And Apollo, with all that fine foith in his 
air, 

, Asks me daily accounts of Rousseau and 
Voltafre, 

And Jove (whom it’s awkward to risk 
such a thiufi^ with) 

Has not enough thunder to frighten a 
king with. 

So— there then — ^now don’t look so kind, 
I beseech you, 

Or else I sliall stay a week longer, you 
witch you— 

I can*t ask the gods ; but 1*11 search once 

again 

For this fugitive shoe, and if still it’s in 
vain, 

1 must try to make something a while of 
sheer leather, 

And match with a mortal my fair widow’d 
feather.’ 

^ So saying, the God put a leg out ofhed^ 
And summon’d his winged cap on to his 
head; 

Anid the u^low in f/uestionjlew smack round 

hvt JtMtf* 

And up he was getting to end his pursuit, 
When Venus said softly (so softly that he 
Turned about 07i his elhow)’^^*' What ! go 
without mef" 

We had just scored the above for 
quotation, when wlio should come 
clanking and clattering into our study 
but ODoherty. Clutching the pamph« 
let into his sinewy and hairy iis^-.he 
exclaimed, By the powers, ^ is not 
he a jewel of an ould one.^*' 'We 
Stared, as the adjutant informed us, 
that Ultra- Crepidarius” was not 
written by Leigh Hunt’s son, but by 
his grandfather ! an extremely old 
man, indeed — a most unconscionable 
annuitant, who had carried longevity 
to the most scurvy excess— a para- 
lytic of ninety-six — the -Methuselah 
on the list of decayed authors, who 
had been absolutely twice married, be- 
fore ]Mr Fitzgerald, of all those lite- 
rary societies, was born. W’'hat a 
change came over the spirit of our 
dream 1 Tlie very passage which we 
had admired as the production of a 
brisk boy, became odious as the 
drivelling of a toothless dotard. We 
certainly disapproved of so much 
knowingness in the love verses of 
Johnny Nonny f but look at them, 
fair and gentle reader, and tell us by 
return of post, what you thmk of the 
gloating and glowering of the super- 
annuate Zacmariah Hunt. Wliat a 
gross, vulgar, leering old dog it is! 
W^as ever the couch of the celestials 


so profaned before! One thinks of 
some aged cur, with mangy l^ck, 
glazed eye-balls dropping rheum, 
and with most disconsolate mazzard 
muzzling among the fleas of his abo- 
minable loins, by some accident lying 
upon the bed where Love and Beauty 
are embracing, and embraced. 

The Adjutant is a good trotter, and 
we, good easy man, the very soul of 
credulity. Wliy, what do you think, 
when we tell you, after all, that this 
confounded “ Ulf^a-Crepidarius” is 
written neither by King Leigh’s son, 
as we conjectured, nor yet by his 
grandfather, (th4 theory of the En- 
sign,) but, by all that is vernacular 
and idiomatic, — by himself. 

Now this is a quite diflerent guess 
sort of a matter,^ so let us follow the 
royal bard. Venus, lie tells us, had 
been reading the new Eloisa, (in bed 
with Mercury,) to the manifest danger 
of setting Are to the dimity curtains ; 
and liaving prodigiously felt and 
admired it,” sent down one of Mer- 
cury's shoes to the village of Ashbur- 
ton, to order sucli another pair to be 
made for herself by a famous cobbler 
there, witli wliich siie proposed forth- 
with to pay a visit to Housseau. 
What a natural, graceful, and beau- 
tiful fancy ! Pope and Belinda, hide 
your dishonoured heads ! Hark to the 
song of the nightingale ! 

** Slie bad sent down to earth this same 
shoe with an errand, 

To get a new pair at Ashburton for her, 
and 

Not til ink of returning witliout what it 
went for, 

Unless by its master especially sent for. 
The shoe made a scrape, and conckuUng 
that this 

Had been settled *tmxt her and her master, 
took wing, 

And never ceased beating through sun- 
shine and rain. 

Now clasp’d in a cloud, and now loosen'd 
again. 

Tin it came to Ashburton, where some- 
thing so odd 

Seem’d to strike' it, it could not help 
saying, My God!” 

There’s poetry for you, you infldel. 
Will you dare after such a strain to 
laugh at Leigh Hunt ? What a finish- 
ed ^ntleman he is ! Why, he breathes 
the very air of courts and camps ! O 
dangerous deceiver ! what woman 
couM be chaste in thy presence ! Is 
there a Wurgin from Cockaigne to 
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Cocfaiii«Chiiia» who wouid^oot hasten, 
to use your own subduing words^, 

<< To ttOce due steps for esiikressing 
Her sense of such vecy weU«.worded 
caresHing ?** 

Is there a widow in all the land of 
Lud who would not fling her loath- 
some weeds away at sight of your pro- 
portions^ 

And having prodigiously felt and ad- 
mired it, 

Could not but say so to him who inspi- 
red it V* 

But let us go on with the thread of 
ibis fairy satire. Mercury and Venus 
are still in bed, for our fair readers 
will please look back to our introduc- 
tion, and they will see that the 
god put a leg out of bed,*' but had 
not been seen to put on liis inoxpres- 
sibles. What godlike and goddess- 
Uke love — wliispering ! 

I know not precisely how much of 
this matter 

Was meiitioriM, when Mercury sjmrkled 
rouiul at her / 

But Venus proposed, that as one slipe 
was fled, 

Her good easy virtue should help him in 
stead. 

*■ You know, love,' said she, * *ti$ as ligiit 
as a feather : 

And so ril 1)6 guide, and we’ll go down 
together.’ ” 

We have all read of Iris arching her 
vivid flight, in one glorious sweep, 
from heaven to earth,— we liavc ml 
seen her do tliis, with tlie black rain- 
cloud at her back, and fronting her 
beauty at the enamoured Sun. But 
what IS she, a solitary phenomenon, in 
comparison with die Venus of Leigh 
Hunt, and her Joe, the two-winged, 
one-shoed Mercury ? 

** 1 leave you to fluiey how little he 
check’d her : 

They eJialk’d out their journey, got up, 
took tlieir nectar; 

And then, witli his arm round her waist, 
and his eyes 

Looking thanks upon Iters, came away 
from the skies. 

I cannot, 1 own, say he came much tlie 
faster. 

How earnest soever he look’d and em-, 
braoed her ; 

But never before, though a God of much 

gme^ 

Had he come wtdt auch 0ae ovedofdcing 
offlsce : 

AJid as she travell’d seldom het'self in 
this style, 

With a lover beside har, and clasp'd all 
the while.” 


The last time we ever saw a picture < 
of such a couple, a cull and a trull, 
was about a fortnight ago. We weri^ 
sitting in a snug little sylvgn palace, ^ 
up to the door of which winded a ser- 
pentine gravel walk, shaded with lau- 
rels, and other ever-greens. This Ift- 
de sylvan palace was but an adjunct 
to a very commodious dwellinpliouse, 
in whicQ resided a large family. Thi- 
ther, ever and anon, would one or other 
of the inmates repair for meditation ; 
and on the humble wall opposite to 
where we sat, was the picture, batter- 
ed on with hatter, which so strongly 
resembled the passage now before us. 

It represented Roger and Dolly coming 
down a ladder from the top of a hay- 
stack; and dieir air and attitude, as 
they descended together from heaven 
to earth, are so shadowed forth in the 
above description, that, but for his 
absence in a foreign land, we could 
have sworn that Mr Hunt had sat on 
that seat during the hour of inspira- 
tion, and that the poet had pointed 
from that very print.— But the thing 
is impossible. 

Well, well, — be it so ; but Venus 
and Mercury arrive at Aslrburton, 
and there a shoe, yes, a shoe, nearly 
trips the goddess— but not Mercury s 
sandal, which is nowhere to be found. 
Not to keep the reader any longer in 
su^nse, this shoe is — Mr Giftbrd, 
liditor of the Quarterly Review — Mer- 
cury proves to be no less a personage 
than Mr Leigh Hunt, Editor of tne 
Examiner Newspaper ; and Venus, 
that identical char-woman, w'ho wash- 
ed, for so many years, the foul liuen 
of the Knights of the Round Tabic, 
and who only ceased to do so when 
Rowland brave, .‘ind Oliver, and every 
Baladin and Peer," proposed striking 
pff a penny on every pair of dirty 
^awers, twopence on every dozen of 
sweaty socks, and would allow not a 
single stiver for stains on the celebra- 
ted yellow breeches. 

There is notliing that Mr Hunt is 
so fond of as being a heathen god. 
More tiian once he has sjiorted Jupi- 
ter Tonans, but his thunder was 
wretched, and his liglitning very poor. 

His Appear was not much better^ but 
it was summat. He was) shooting 
(with bow and arrow) at an old sinn- 
hoard, once the property of Motuer 
Red-cap ; mid once, during the course 
of a fiDrenoon, he sent nis missile 
through the left sparkler of the old 
landhmy ; on wliicn achievement he 
2 
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looked as majestically and trium- 
phantly indignant^ as Prolestor Mil- 
man's or Professor Wilson's Sir llc^er 
^^ewdigate's Prize Apollo^ vhen he nos 
settled the. hash of the Python. But 
these are harmless sports^ compared 
with his Mercurial tricks in Ultra-Cre- 
pidarius. Fye, fye, Mr Hunt— kiss 
and tell? 

“ ' I wonder/ said Mercury, putting hts 
head 

One rosy-faced morning from Venus^s 

bed ” 

But now let us rush into the heart 
of the satire ; for this is a satire^ how- 
ever unlike one it appears. There is 
no trusting to appearances in this 
wicked world ; so our readers may de- 
pend upon it, that this is a satire, 
and that Mercury is no other heathen 
than that most powerful satyr, Leigh 
Hunt. 

“ But now the God, anger’d, shot into 

that leather 

A terrible sense of who stood there to- 
gether, 

And while it slunk, shaking, half into it- 

self, 

Denounced it in words, iluu shaU dk m no 

shd/r^ 

Look at these four lines. ThuGod! 
whv we only called him a king. The 
deincation or the Colonel of the Hamp- 
stead Heavy Dragoons J Leigh Htilit 
Divus ! A terrible sense of who 
stood there together I”— a Cockney and 
a Quean-^ &idical and a Red-rag^ 
Scribbler and a Scold— two people, 
who, instead of looking as if they had 
deseeded from heaven, were evi- 
dently trampers, who had got a lift on 
the top of a strongly garrisoned Cheap- 
aiul-Nasty, and who, on being forcM 
to dismount for smutty jokes, too un- 
co uivocal for such refined society, vent- 
ed their abuse, their obscenity, md 
their blackguardism, on the first wdl- 
dressed and respectable person whom 
they chanced to meet sauntering firom 
liis native village. 

Leigh Hunt, the god, encouraged 
by the drab whom be keeps com- 
pany with,” the Venus whom, m words 
wholly unintelligible to us, he calls 

the KmdgoddeM,oiieof whoseeborm* 
ingest qualities. Is at a small thing to 
wonder bow small it is !" This affords 
us a specimen of celestial colloquy 
divine.” 

VoL. XV. 


^ * Aawmn I fiiitih my words, ttiou 
Shalt be^ 

Not a man, for thou caust not, but hu- 
man to see : 

Thy appearance at least shall be taken for 
human. 

However perplexing to painter ur wo- 
man.* *’ 

And again, 

^ All things, in short, petty and fit, say, 
and do, 

Becoming a man with tlie soul of a shoe/' 
And again, 

** Be these the Court-critics, and vamp a 
Review ; 

And by a poor figure, and therefore a true, 
For it suits with thy nature, both shoe- 
like and slaughtcrly, 

Be it*8 hue leathern, and title tlie Qvnr^ 
terfy,** 

And again, 

“ Like a rogue from a regiment be- 
drummerM and fifer'd, 

It slunk out of doors, and men call'd the 
thing Giffokd." 

** Here Venus entreated, and fain would 
have gone, 

But the god only clasp'd her the more, 
and went on.*' 

Now, Master Mercury and Mistress 
Venus, are you not a pretty pair of 
vagabonds, and have you no fear of 
the tread-mill ? Will the parish offi- 
cers suffer such doings, that will be 
bringing a burden upon the poor’s- 
rates ? To be sure, you have no set- 
tlement, but there is expense in pac- 
ing paupers. So, mark down, relie- 
ved at the Vagrant Office,” 4L and on 

your peril shew your mugs again at 
Ashburton. 

We have written so much for this 
Number (that Article on Ireland cost 
us two days' hard driving, and is itself 
a work) that our fingers are weary ; 
so wc conclude with one single obser- 
vation, which we hope will be taken 
in good part^— You, Leigh Hunt, arc, 
without exception, the weakest and 
widiy-washiest satirist whose pen ever 
dribbled. You are like a jack-ass that 
comes braying out of a pound in which 
he has be^ enclosed ftW Monday till 
Saturday, precisely the same in sorrow 
as in ai^er— sulkily disposed to kick 
—but oh I weak, weak in the hams 
is the poor Vicar of Bray ! \^y, you 
poor devil, you talk of kicking ! you 
M 
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cannot kick^ neither can pm strike, 
y ou quote from the I ^ibcral.two verses, 
alluding to your intended exposure of 
yourself, which say, 

Have I, these five years, spared the dog 
a stick. 

Cut for his special use, and reasonably 
tliick?’* 

and you add in toosc, (for y( call 
that verse^)'^ tin? fi)Ilowiiig/c?e-fl 
is the stick which is mentioned «i the 
third Number of the Liberal, as having 
been cut for Mr Gifford’s special use.” 
Instead of a stick, why, it is only a 
strip of peeled willow-bark, held in a 
palsied nund. A tailor might as well 
threaten to murder a man with a yard 
of remnant. 

If, instead of good-humoured jocu- 
larity, M’^e were to treat our satirist 
'' wnth a fine serious air," we should 

E resent him with a parallel between 
imself and Mr Gifford, after the man- 
ner of Plutarch. We should draw the 
character of Mr Gifibrd as an honest 
man, an accomplished scholar, a sound 

writer ; often the eloquent, always the 
judicious, defender of religion, mora- 
lity, and social order ; a man with an 


English heart Wc shovdd 

draw Leigh Hunt as a but 


we tremble to tliink of it ; perhaps he 
will 

** Denounce us in words that shall die ou 
no shelf.” 

SioVi.t.\3LV»^v\ a^ter a\\ ; and 

thatyouroayhopoffwiflifljjng'coloure 

from this ilyting,” here, y cm god you, 
with the organ of fidi'^su>em as large 
as a haddock^ swallow your own de- 
scription of yourself, anvv then, pxdiing 
up your 3?c]Jow breeches, grin in Mr 
Oifibrd’a tiice,and cry out, in choicest 
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Cockney, Well ! soul of a shoe— vy 
vont you Bjieak,” 

But despair of those nobler ascents, 
which thou’lt see 1 

Stretching fiir overhead with tlte Del- 
phian tree,— 

Holy ground, to climb up to whose least 
laurelfd shelf 

Thou vvouldst have to change natures, 
and put oif thyself. 

Stop, and strain at the base ; yet, to case 
thy despair. 

Do thy best to obstruct all the feet that 
come there, 

Esi^eduUy younger wiiyicd like mine. 
Till brigfU, up above thee, they soar and they 
shine,*** 

There he goes soaring, and swaling, 
and straddling up the sky, like Da- 
nicl O'llourkc on goosc-back ! Hold 
fast, Leigh, by the gabbler^s gullet, or 
you will fall into the Bay of (scnoa, or 
the New Kiver. Toes in if you please. 
The goose is galloping— why don’t 
you stand in tbc stirrups ? Tlicre — 
that’s riding. WHiy, you are another 
Buckle. Don*t poke your nosi* so over 
your horse’s ears — T beg pardon, the 
goose. Mercy on us ! he rides that fu- 
rious animal in a snaffle. Alas ! Piga- 
BU8 smells his native marshes ; instead 
of making for Olympus, he is ofi’ in a 
wallop to the fens of Lincolnshire. 
Bellcrophon has lost his seat-^now he 
clings desperately by tlio tail — a single 
feather holds him from eternity. Al- 
though strong as the quills one sees \\\ 
public offices, it gives way from the 
socket ; too hie he finds that it is all 
a misUdee about his having wing’d! 
ilvfy and poor Leigh is picked up, 
sitting on his rump, in a green field, 
dead as the Liberut, and consequently 
speechless as a Scotch member in the 
Lower House of Parliament. 


on Mr Keats, Mr Shelley, sDcl Others. 
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LETTBaS OF TIMOTHY TlCKLEK TO EMINENT CIIABACTEUS. 

To C. North, jRsq. S(C. 

No. XIII. 

Mr Theodore Hook. 

Dear N. This Quarterly is a very we tear the fellow’s heart out, leaving 
decent Number : full of good sense, him a sort of automatic machine for 
^ learrfng, good feeling, good no- the rest of his apparent vitality. This 
libcs, good gei^raphy, SUd good ta- review of poor .Tohnny, on Ae con- 
laam. Johnny Bussell’s Don Carlos trary, merely scrapes the skin off him, 
is disposed of in a guiet and gentleman- exposing him to the cold weather quite 
like way, quite edifyingto read. Some- raw, but still suffering him to exist, 
how or other, when wedemolish a man, and, if he pleases, to go into company 
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ill that situation. Croker has also slain 
Savary in the fashion of a true man : 
,La Balafr^ himself never hewed down 
a vagabond more completely. 

Give me, therefore, rest for one 
month. I will not write an article on 
the Metropolitan Review ; ' 1 wish it 
every success^ and hail its ^eat and 
continually increasing circiuation, as 
a proof that the country is in a healthy 
state. I am told it sells about I 2 >^ 00 , 
while Jeffrey's stuff’ certainly can- 
not pollute the nation to a greater 
extent than AOOO, if so much. We re- 
member, Kit, when affairs were dif- 
ferently arranged in the monde lite- 
rairc,and I flatter myself, that you, and 
others, whose names need not to be 
mentioned, are to be not a little thank- 
ed for the amelioration. But though 
I do not wish to make my usual ap- 
pearance in Maga this month, I have 
yet a subject to write to you about, 
wliich f am asliamed that you or some 
other person on our of th<' ques- 
tion, more coinjjotent or more iiitluen- 
tial than I am, has not taken up al- 
ready. 1 mean tlio case of JMr 'rheo- 
dorc Hook, who, I perceive by the 
piipevs, bus been arrested for his defi- 
ciency at the Mauritius. His case 
never has fairly been exhibited to the 
puhlic, for reasons which I shall jiro- 
bably explain as I go on. 

Lot me make a few prefatory re- 
umxkH ou \\vt vouvVuct of the press. 

You know— everybody knows— tile 

intensity of my contempt for the peo- 
ple coiinectci] with the l^ondon news- 
papers ; I make this assertion, of 
course, with due exceptions. But 
really I was not prepared for the blood- 
hound exultation which some of them 
expresseil on this occasion. The same 
papers which, witli blockhead sympa- 
thy, lamented over the firm mind, the 
vigorous detennination, the &c. &c. of 
Jack Thurtell the murderer, a fellow 
who was no more to be respected on 
account of any mental accomplishment 
than the ordinary run of gentlemen of 
the press, chuckled with joy at the ar- 
rest of Mr Hook, who, by the way, 
never had done anything to avoid that 
result. Para^aph after paragraph 
poured from the filthy prints, lie after 
lie was studiously repeated, and I am 
informed, that it was even placarded, 
with every circumstiince of insult that 
could enter the iiumscull jobbemouls 
of their conductors. And why was 
this done Had Mr Hook's offence 


such damning marks of guilt about it 
as to call for any particular demon- 
stration of pleasure at its punishment.^ 
Not it. For even supposing him to be 
^ilty of what these ruffians charge 
him with, it would be at most a mere 
sin of office, and certainly, taken at its 
worst, not pointed out by anything 
peculiar from the common herd of 
such affairs* Many a good Wliig for- 
tune is ultwmtely derivable from pecu- 
lation, hut mat IS never flung into the 
fi^e of my Lord Holland, or any other 
or the worthies. But nobody who 
knows the man or the transaction sus- 
pects him of guilt. There must then 
be ^mething personal in the rancour 
against Hook : and that is neitlier more 
nor less than that he is supposed to be 
a chief writer in .Tolm Bull. This is 
tlie real reason why he is persecuted 
by people in office, and abused by 
scoundrels out of it. 

Whether Hook is John Bull or not, 
I cannot say. He denies it ; but in 
this unbelieving age denials of sudi 
things go for nothing. John Wilson 
Croker was suspected ; he too denierl 
it ; so did Luttrel ; bo did Horace 
Twiss ; and perlmps we sliall by and 
by have a flat negative from Joseph 
Grimaldi, or Joseph Hnrae. Butj ad- 
mitting the fact, what is the particular 
sin in conducting the Bull It abuses 
its political opponents ri^ht and left, 
hut 1 submit that is no more than what 
is done by every clever newspaper on 
every side of tne question : I never 
hoard of a Tory who would fed any 
satisfaction on learning that any un- 
political calamity had befallen James 
Perry, or William Cobbett. The dar- 
Bng fellows who bawl against it, talk 
wim faces of brass of the iieculiar 
cruelty of its observations defamatory 
to female reputation. Gentle and chi- 
valrous souls ! Is it not enough to 
make a man'a gorge rise to hear such 
undefocated humbug? Female re- 
putation indeed ! John Bull had the 
courage to oppose the rabid faction 
which advocated the unfortunate 
Queen, and to display her, and those 
who wtre linked with her, in true 
colours, to the indignation of the 
chaste and virtuous. You might as 
well reprobate the Roman historians 
for painting Messalina, as the John 
Bull for exx>06ing Caroline. Aud who 
are they who m^e the charge ? The 
Whigs— the men whose poetical or^ 
gan is Tom Moore, the author oC 
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Twopenny Postbag, (whose public 
defalcation, by the way, they nearer 

allude to)^aud whose most favourite 
laureate was Wolcot, the aulhor of the 
Ixmsiad. From these dever lam- 
pooners, for clever they are, in mte of 
their filth and venom, we could ex- 
tract hundreds of nsMages hurthil to 
ilemale dianeter, slanderous to female 
reputation, and irritating to female 
feelings. I pass by the amres of in- 
fefior libellers in Whig pay. They 
indeed to talk of slander i No, no ; 
the real reason of the hatred agaiftt 
Bull is not such nemsense as this. Its 
true crime is its wit, its keen satire, 
by which it has prostrated the black- 
guards of the Whig press, demolished 
the projected Queen^s Court, covered 
the party everywhere with ridicule, 
and put an end to those bloody farces, 
** public meeting for oonstitutioual 
purposes.’' For this. Hook is hated by 
the gang, and out of the blessed prin- 
ciple of ConciliatUm, which is doing 
sudi sad mischief in matters of infi- 
nitely higher moment, sacrificed by 
those whose most vital interests the 
publication supposed to be his has 
served in the hi^cst. 

Such has been the extent of misre- ' 
presentation on the subject, that 1 ven- 
ture to say, not one in athousand who 
nieak about it, knows exactly how the 
thin^is. The common impression fos- 
tered by the pot-house paper is, that 
Hook robbed the treasury committed 
to his care of £12,000 ; that, in fact, he 
thrust his hand into tlie chest, ab- 
stracted that sum, and put it coolly 
into his pocket. Nothing can be more 
direedy contrary to the fact. In a few 
words I diall give you Hook’s real 
case, and dien trouble you with some 
xemarks on the business. Here are 
the facts. 

Mr Hook’s chief confidential clerk, 
whose duty it was to make up the Trea- 
sury accounts of the Mauritius, made 
jQp those of November 161G wifii an 
error of i.*9000 in them ; notwithstand- 
ing whuh, they were audited, and had 

the mra^me he delivered over the 
Treasury to a new governor, and re- 
ceived a certificate, which is published 
in the parliamentary impers on the 
subject, from five prindpid officers of 
government, attesting its correctness, 
and giving bim, under their hands, a 
^cha/rgefor the entire balance. Three 
monthB after this, the chief clerjc who. 


two years before, had made the error, 
reported it himself to government— 
the error having fdven, of course, op-, 
portunity in the interim, to anybody 
who was aware of it, to have abstract- 
ed the amount in money, at the time 
of the transfdr. An investigation of 
the af^r was ordered ; on the second 
day of which, that confidential clerk 
destroyed himeelf without giving any 
due as to the fate of the money. He 
could not, in fact, stand the investi- 
gation. For this, Mr Hook is now in 
prison. 

Nay more, so far is his case from 
being fairly understood, that almost 
everybody who thinks of it, supposes 
that the sum for which he has been 
arrested, is the amount of the defici- 
ency in his chest— and yet it is no 
suen thing. — The sum for which he 
is a defendant at the suit of the crown, 
is made up, besides the amount of the 
defidency, of charges under difib'eiit 
acts of Parliament, on the ground that 
he did not make the best bargains for 
Government in sales of bills, and that 
he was not siiffidently careful in the 
issue of spede, which he made against 
paper, or local arrangements, — and 
other details which would not be in- 
teresting to you, or your readers, and 
with wmch I suppose we shall be re- 
galed in due time from his own pen. 
1 allude to them, merely to shew that 
he has been most studiously misre- 
presented, and most determinately 
misunderstood. 

Why, it may be asked, do I, living 
here, in this auld-warld neuk, give 
myself the trouble of defending a man 

wnom I never saw, and whom, in 
all probability, I never shall see ? or 
what is there in his arrest,, whicli 
ought to call fordi our attention? 1 
diall just tell you. 1 do not care a 
fig’s end for Hook— but I do care for 
the intense plucklcssness of our party. 
It makes me perfeedy indignant, at 
times, when 1 think of me courage with 
which the Whigs have at all times pa- 
tronized their men, and the cowarmce 
generally displayed by our Tory chief- 
tains. 1 shall not go back to Sir H. 
Walpole, for die management of his 
Whiggidi sovereignty would be too 
poss and palpable for our times. But 
look at what they did, when they had 
last a glimpse of authority. They gave 
a place to Moore, their lampoon-man — 
to Hallam, their grcatBalaamite — they 
posted Si^ey Smith, their jack-pud- 
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dine parflon— in fact, cyefybody who 
coi^ write a libel for them, or who 
Jbad ever wielded a pen in their cause, 
no mattter how obtuse and nebless the 
tool might have been, was rewarded. 
On the contrary, it appears to be al- 
most a fixed principle with us, that 
whenever a man does anythin^for the 
cause of Toryism, he is to be immedi- 
ately given up— he is looked upon as 
a sort of thing of course, and left to 
battle with his adversaries, not only 
without the countenance of the mat 
Tory leaders, but under a stumous 
withdrawing of their support. I must 
say, that they order these things bet- 
ter among the Whigs.* 

Let me not be so misunderstood for 
a moment as to be thought to be pray- 
ing for patronage. 1 despise such a 
thought from the bottom of my soul. 
Wc know, North, how little of that 
kind of thing we, for instance, either 
looked for or received, 'rhank Heaven, 
the general strength of Toryism just 
now is so great, tiiat we are in<lopen- 
deiit of the smiles or the frowns of 
any knot of ministerial people, whom 
we puffer abuse os we please. But I 
must say, that it is not fair, that be- 
mtiee a man lias been active, or has 
been suspected of lieing active in their 
behalf, he should be conciliated away 
— that he should suffer harder treat- 
ment than anybody else, out of mere 
candour and official deference to o]>- 

ponents. Now here is a case, in which 
a gentleman, whom nobody at all ac- 
cuses of dishonourable proceedings,— 
whose afbiirs admit of equitable ar- 
rangement, — who is labouring under 
difficulties brought on by the negli- 
gence of people under him and mter 
him, is treated with a degree of rigour 
never exerted against one but the most 
marked criminal. Extents have been 
issued against his prqierty, which has 
been twice seized and sold, and against 
his person, which has been thirteen or 
fourteen months in confinement in one 
prison or other. All the little malice 
of an underling board has been exert- 
ed against him, instigated by political 
enemies, who hate him for his suspect- 
ed support' of ministers ; while people 


in authority calmly locdc on, and con- 
tent themselves with saying, A yery 
hard case this of Hook's. We wish 
him out of it ; but, you know, it would 
not look weU for nir to int^erc."— 
Why? — ^The answer is at hand. " Be- 
cause we should be a&nd that, if we 

did, it would be said, we did 80 on ao- 
oount of his supposed connection with 
J(din Bull and there is the pludc- 
lessnesB o£^ which I complain, and 
which is the reason of my writing 
you tbjbs letter. 

This sneaking cowardice our mini- 
sterial men carry into a thousand de- 
partments. As 1 have often said, it is 
a sin not visible among the Whigs. 
Had they a John Bull among them, 
they would boldly stand by him for 
his writings in their behalf, — not af- 
fect to cut him in bis difficulties. I 
wish we could borrow this leaf out of 
their book ; not that I wish for any 
undue support for our literary people, 
but that the mere fact of their being 
for us should not deprive them of com- 
mon justice. 1 hope Hook's business 
will make its appearance before Par- 
liament this improaching session, and, 
when there, mat it will be fairly met 
by ministers. Among them, there is 
at least one man who ought to take 
the courage of speaking up,— I mean 
George Canning. The editor of the 
Antijacobin ought not to look oU it as 
a crime unpardonable to be accused 
(for it comes to that) of writing the 
John Bull. 

Loves, compliments, &c. in all quar- 
ters where they are due. Yours, 

T. Tickler. 

F. iV.— I hope you are above the sil- 
liness of declining to print my letter. 
There will be, of course, the usual 
trashery of a fellow-feeling for .John 
Bull, — or, it may be said, that I have 
written this to oblige Hook,— or, in 
fact, what the jack-asses about you 
arc ^ways braying about. But never 
mind that. Ym know why I have 
written it ; and you know that is what 
I have been in the habit of saying for 
a very long time. 

T. T. 


* There was a fine story lately in the Morning Chronicle^ given on occasion of 
Lord Krskine's death.— It represented him as leavii^ the woolsack when Chancel- 
lor of England ! ! i and walking to tlie bar of the House of Lords ! ! I on purpose to 
tell Jemmy Pirlc that he (the ChancoUur) liad that morning giren a living, in the 
Church of England! ! I to one of his (Jemmy's) Worn-^out hacks of reporters ! J! This 
anecdote should never be forgotten. 
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turn et commeatuum maxtme celebre. 

Tk£ taking up of old and interrupt* 
ed local assot^tions, is generally at- 
tendedj in consequence of the mere 
lapse of time> and the ordinary effects 
of that circumstance^ with more 
than pleasure ; the revival of acquaint- 
ance^ even vrith his own country, is 
to an Englishman xather striking than 
agreeable^ as far as all extemod circum- 
stances are concerned. The advanta- 
ges of England do not present them- 
sdlves ill relief, even to ourselves ; 
they all lie below the surface; we are 
coin|)elled to look for them, to insinu- 
ate ourselves anew into them, and to 
accede, in a variety of ways, at first 
disagreeable, to the conditions annexed 
to them. Our society (though we on- 
ly find it out by comparison) is all 
stiff, formal, frigid ; .vc ganer** a 
term so abhorrent to other nations, is 
innepornhle from it ; but it is rational 
and intelligent, although defective in 
gaiety, and after its own fashion, even 
polite. One of the very worst forms 
in which London presents itself, even 
to a Londoner, is that of the inn, lio- 
tel, xenododieion, khan, or caravanse- 
ra, to which, (if he have no household 
g()ds of his own,) he must repair on 
his arrival. Wliat then must a French- 
man, or a native of Southern Europe, 

think of a similar reception? — Ine 
soi-disant coffee-room, stalled off‘ like 
a stable, with its two or tltree miser- 
able candles, its sanded floor, its pha- 
lanx of empty decanters, and wine 
glasses full of tooth-picks and wafers, 
its solitude and its silence ! To such a 
place vras I obliged to betake myself, 
after a first and a long absence, which 
bad cancelled abundance of national 
prejudices, and impaired the power of 
accpmmoda^lg to the habits I was 
about to iflEme. The newspapers, 
those polyglott versions of the infinite- 
ly diversified events, accidents, crimes, 
punishments, and oontingendes of an 
enormous metropolis, for a single day, 
were the only resource. But their 
interest was lost to me, and after lis- 
tening iMdle to the ticking of the 
dial, tdMM&ing many a fretful glance 
at s^tem of Naples, 

Vss^iS'^ »and Paris, I abruptly suin- 
nlsMilihe chambermaid, and followed 
|ii^>thc oeU to which she had des- 
^01^' me for the night. One advan- 
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tage, indeed, there was in this ambi- 
tious apartment, that if a fire should 
take place in the better frequented 
floors of this immense barrack, our- 
selves’' and the pigeons would proba- 
bly be the longest survivors. 

ITlthnus anlcbit (lut’m tegnla sola tuetur 
A pluvii, molles ubi reddunt ova coluni- 
btt.” 

The balance between sleep and 
watching is often very nicely poised. In 
the present instance, it was quickly 
turned in favour of the latter, by the 
novelty of ray position, and a swarm of 
accumulaLing recollections. At last 
came the dawn, and with it the consci- 
ousness (more luxurious than sleep it- 
self) of going to sleep — the night ser- 
vants were all snoring, the coach offici: 
itself was hush'd, not a hoof was 
yet heard on thesilex l>elow, norotlicr 
sound than that of a restless fidgetty 
horse taking a snatch or two of hay at 
unseasonahie hours, wlieu long before a 

a iarrow thought it worth liis while to 
lirp at the window, a little demon 
emerged from a neighbouring chimney, 
and uttered the dolorous cry of his 
miserable trade ! 1 never curse a chim- 
ney sweeper, though a gt)od uursiT in 
my own way, however iinseasuiiubly 
he visits me, chiefly, I believe, because 
he is a child, and of all children the 
most luckless : ** Ah, wlio can tell how 
hard it is to climb /" — I lx tt>ok myself, 
tiiereforc, to the more innocent em- 
ployment of musing on other visitings 
of aerial voices that 1 had chanced to 
hear. There was the hymn by the 
little choristers from the top of Mag- 
dalen tower, on the first of May, at four 
o’clock in the morning— “ 0 mihi pra*- 
teritos referctsi Jupiter annos !” — One 
could easily dispense with a night’s 
rest initliose days I — ( Y ou,my vrrgdccer 
Oxford reader, should not neglect to 
assist for once at this ancient and 
touching piece of monastic devotion ; 
you may afterwards walk up Hedding- 
ton bill, and be back in plenty time 
for cltapel, or, what you care more 
about, for breakfast.) To this suc- 
ceeded anotlier propitious recollection : 
namely, iny first exiicrgefaction at 
Farsa (Pharsalia;) there was a tall 
minaret just above my window: a 
thin silvery voice awoke me on the 
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tlie most delightful of autumnal morn- 
ings, It was directed toward Mecca, 
and it spoke' of Universal Allah, and 
of prayt»r ! Unfortunately this last re- 
flection (when a man begins to reflect, 
there is no knowing wdieie it will end) 
suggested another — I had begun to 
think of writing about my travds, and 
this made all farther expostulations 
with sleep useless ; for, except a had 
conscience, nothing is so fatal to that 
best gift of the gods, as projected or 
progressive authorship. What would 
not one sometimes give, during these 
unwelcome vigils, for a candle ami a 
pencil ? In the morning, either the 
thought is gone, <jr the mr'ma fulieU 
tm of expression, in which you had 
finally embalmed it, cannot he recover- 
cnI ! That the author, wdiether of books 
or nn.’toJneff can contrive to sleep at all, 
is indeed a marvel ! “ L auteur de tant 
de maujc connoit done le soinineil ?” 
Gentle reader, read Mote-^meopericu^ 
In, as Bentley says. 

The first morning of one’s return 
If Trxr^t^et, yettetv, has plenty of 
occupation— Lodgings to be procured, 
a matter of very grave consideration, 
and not always, where so many 
naniin siTum points are to be reconciled, 
of very facile accomplishment — per 
varies casus, tendemus in Latium — 
quarters at once genteel, quiet, airy, 
cheerful, sunny, economical ; not too 
near one's tailor, (you have perhaps 

just stunibh'd on his last year's bill, 
with all its array of blue coats no long- 
er in existence:) hie labor, hoc opus 
est ! Tlie night coaches and mails were 
now //vy«r//iV/« in,aiul the inorningones 

ratllm^oxit ; (I like to avail myself of 
improvements in language.) Those 
vast cinerary urns, the dust-carts, 
equipped witli bell, basket, andladiler, 
and huge as the sores of an Egyptian 
king, were collecting their morning of- 
ferings of dust, and ashes, and other 
penitential exuvia; ; all sufficient inti- 
mations, that, for a man who had his 
lodgings to seek, it was not quite time 
to rise. 

I hate bells : I hate all bells whatever, 
cxcx:pt sheep-hells ; even muffin-bells 
find no favour in my sight ; and I there- 
fore hold in particular abhorrence that 
consecrated barbarian, ITrbanus VIII., 
who, not content with the spoliation of 
the Pan theon of all the bronze of Agrip- 
pa, as a sort of ti/fm-barbarism, caused 
It to be made into what he calls sacra 
tympana." How glad I am, therefore, 


that in the order and economy of hu- 
man affairs, my visit to Home was 
postponed till those horrid fellows, the 
Corybantes, (who used to run about 
clashing cymbals, and making other 
hideous noises,) were as dead as Con- 
stantine. Indeed, I hate noise of all 
kinds, where the elements of it can be 
distinguished ; where these arc blend- 
ed into one grand and imposing com- 
position--one magnificent diapason— 
as in the great streets of London or 
Naples, one 8 ear drinks in the har- 
mony of the great wave of sound with 
a pleasure analogous to tliat which the 
eye derives from examining compli- 
cated machinery, or even from the 
sight of multitudes going we know 
not whither, and coming we care not 
whence. But, in the small quiet streets 
and squares, where the vocal and in- 
strumental parts arc directed by the 
very demon of discord ; where tracheas 
of both sexes, and of all calibres, sus- 
tain themselves contentiously among 
bells, bagpipes, ballad-singers, barrel- 
organs, clarionets, cod-fish, cabbages, 
and cat's meat— to say nothing of the 
rumbling of carts, the raiding of 
coaches, the jingling of hoops, and the 
barking of curs, which are merely ac- 
companiments— why the man that is 
not moved by this concord of sweet 
sounds, is well deserving of the ana- 
thema of Shakespeare* Ilow thank- 
fully does one hear the emphatic 
double knock of the postman at 12 
o'clock, which usually disperses these 
diversa monstra ferarum** for the 
day. Where is the book, in these 
degenerate times, so amusing, or the 

occupation so interesting, as to sus- 
pend the acute sense of them i The 
Greeks and Persians, you recollect, were 
so haid at it, as to lose the agremcni of 
the earthquake that happened during 
the battle of— I forget which — the story 
is known. See Herodotus. It is, Scot- 
tish reader, or Irish, allow me to inform 
you? that it is of no use to quit your 
lodgings, for these Euinenidcs stick 
to your flanks as they did to Orestes; 
omnibus umbra locis adero ; dahis, im^ 
probe, of no use to pay or per- 

suade creatures alike inexorable and 
incorruptible. The only palliative that 
I know 16, to read a canto of the Gieru- 
sakmme aloud, or a long passage of the 
Mneid, in your softest and mellowest 
tone ; (this expedient used to compose 
Burke when he was ruffled.) Above all 
things, beware of fiddling or fluting in 
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q^poMoii «r te|^te of lihm^ tmlen 
ycm nueaB to convert % siinple headi* 

mto a le^^tiiiiate ddkium* 

I hadretunied in the ideaiinff h^ 
that the course of aatiure had pro- 
iNihlsr removed many of my persecu- 
tors to the Btars^ aba that in all like- 
lihood the vocal organs of several of 
the nuu*edistai^ished^ had been pour 
mcourager hat autres,\ long since 
cleverly suspended in spirits, by the 
lovers of comparative anatomy^ gen- 
demen who are indefatigable in get- 
ting possession^ per foe atquenefas, of 
any favourite morsel of your mortal 
npoils. Alas! I am now convinced 
that they never die I The same ca- 
dence^ the acute dagger-like scream 
from the top of the wind-pipe, (for 
the wretches lUeraUg epettk dag^ 
gere**) all as audible as ever. The pa- 
rental howlf ffrowl, screechy bawl, yell, 
or whine, (if the sire really he mortal, 
which / dmht), must be taught with 
uncommon diligence to the young Ar- 
cadians, for I did not esCape a single 
agony, or find a single cord of catgut, 
mod no more/* To whatever pre- 
cautions of the parties themselves, or 
to whatever beneficent provisions of 
nature it may be owing, 

Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, shnilique, frondescit virga meialio.^^ 

A blind man in particular lives for 
ever ; of that there can be no doubt. A 
blind man, did I say? every blind 
man that I recollect when I was a boy 
at scliool, or his continues to 

cross me now, an interval quite suffi- 
cient to constitute what the Italians 

call un pessmo; or, Madam, if your 
curiosity is still more importunate, I 
ain exactly as old as Horace was when 
he wrote his 13tb Satire— 

Me quater undenos scias iinplevisse 
Deembres/* 

There is, for instance, the man who 
sdls hoot lacee, and enjoys as fiourish- 
a commerce of leathern thongs as 
if be had lived among the ivwmfMiH 
e/r the modem Albanians, (as I 


sincerely wish he hadWyou still hear 
the tap of his protruded stick on the 

pavement for half a league before he 
arrives! Then there is the Corydon, 
whose clarionet has *been persecuting 
Nanny” to gang wi' him,” to my 
knowledj^ for these ten years; hut 
she remains, it seems, as attach^ to 
London, as inexorable as ever, as in- 
difl[erent to his sufierings— and mine, 
I used to wonder that another of my 
blind friends, who delighted to make 
an eclat of his unjusl^ablc passion 
for Roy*» Wife/* was not put down 
by the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, (Oh I that there was one for the 
suppression of noise !) as an inimical 
person ; he has happily disappeared, 
so that perhaps my conjecture is ve- 
rified, or a reconciliation has been ef- 
fected between the parties, and Uoy 
has obtained a proper comitensation 
for his injuries in the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts. In the nonage of my 
experience, and the immaturity of my 
taste, I used to be scaqclaliscd, also, at 
several of these peripatetics, who call- 
ed upon you in strains, as I foolishly 
thought, quite destructive of the emo- 
tion, to pity the f)oor blind/' or talk- 
eil of their ** precious sight,** with ap- 
popriatc gestures, and an adequate 
exhibition of white eyeballs. I am 
now convinced that the ostentation of 
misery is altogether of classical and 
hermc origin. Philoctetcs utters more 
O mee r about his sore foot, tlian a 
patient at St George's:— and CEdipus 
exposes his bodily ails and misfor- 
tunes in a strain of very edifying i>a- 
thoB.t I trust nothing, therefore, will 

ever be attempted in preventing these 
good people from going at large, on 
account not less of these pleasing sou^ 
venirs, than of the positive advantage 
derived from their undisputed posses- 
sion of the pavement. All gives way 
before them. I have seen one of 
them penetrate the phalanx of .lews 
and Gentiles, coachmen and cads, at 
the White Horse Cellar, witli as much 
ease as the Telamonian Ajax would 
have cleft a column of Trojans, with 


* arrived at Portsmouth, he saw an officer of distinction (poor 

jI^PIiII^ Mfo his eyes banned— qu’on alloh fusilier arec beauooup de ceremonte 
pmr mwourager les mUres/* ^ 

f m J a! m 

4hv^ psv, hfsranH sym, srst ytts 
&C. 
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Hector at thdr head, and have occa- fashionable. These are preceded hj 
sionally taken sly advantage of the cir- the short sharp stop of a carriage, ge« 
cumstance, and followed in the rear ; ncrally of the barouche kind, and are 
'so that,I am bound to say, followed by the sound of many feet 

“ Stdt Jhrtuna domus et avi numerentur in kid slippers on the staircase. Of 
avonim,** single knocks I say nothing— uno 

And yet how often, when 1 lodged disco omnes — there is no eloquence in 
at the shoemaker's, on the sunny or them. The postman and the tax- 
pleheiari side of Berkeley-square, nave gatherer's knock of office, expresses 
I been obliged to endure the cre#- the impatience of authority very in- 
cente,** or dimhuteute** of many telligibly ; and the knock domestic, 
a winding bout of linked sweetness,^' your own knocks makes everybody 
always executed on the long side of 1 hope glad, and stirs up the spaniel 
that pleasant parallclogrmn ! Al- from the hearth-rug. I have not lei- 
though, as I was inducted into a great sure to notice the interesting associa- 
deal of local knowlwlge while I dwelt tion of bells and knockers into one 
in that situation, I should be rather compound iimtrument of considerably 
grateful than otherwise. It was there increased power, but at some future 
that I began to attend to the harmony time I may probably favour the world 
and expressiveness of the various with a small volume, entitled, Tupm 
kuockhigft or pvhatioiis of whicih a iologia** {^Keraunologia would be bet- 
street-door is susceptible. I shall say ter still), with plates of the various 
a word or two on this subject, as there kinds of knockers, and directions for 
are no knockers across the Channel. — their use. In fashionable streets, (sit 
Quanquam animus meminisse horret obiter dictum,) the knockers ought to 
— iiicipiani.*’ — These instriim<*iits, like he of silver, th(i only objection to 
mortars, are made of bronze or cast wliich is, that {itoticfthatanding tlie 
iron ; and as they are of various cali- marvellous effects of education) they 
bres, they cun, of course, projod aound would ocvasionnilg ho stolen, 
to various distances. A discharge of I subjoin the following Table, in 
this kind in (Trosvenor-sqiiare, when which J have availed myself of the 
the wind is favourable, will Irequcnt- language of ecienev, to slicw merely of 

!y eUiTth the deer in the Park, ruffle what nicety the subject is susceptible, 

the water of the Serpentine, and vi- 
brate in the al,coves of Kcnsington.f Sgnopffh t«v 

T also Is already 1. Ilypocrousis. — A modest timid 

room, even in thcpifescnt imperfect inaudible knock, 
state of the science,” for distinguish- » 2. Moriocrousis. — The plain single 
ing the different kinds of performance knock of a tradesman coming for or-* 
on this instrument, by an ad equat e f/m*. 

nomenclature. 3. Dicrousis.— Tlie postman and 

I would divide knocks ^ for the pre- taxgather. 
sent, into, 1, Hesitating or submissive. 4. Tricrousis. — The attempt of the 
These are usually performed by thin same tradesman to express his impa- 
palc-looking persons with folded pa- ticnce, and compel payment of nis 
pers in their hands. — ('Jould I speak bill ; ho will not submit to the single 

for a moment to the lady T* 2. Im- knock any longer, and dares not ven- 
portunatc or expostulating, perform- ture on the following, 
ed by tradesmen. — Did you tell Mr 5. Tetracrousis. — Yourowm knock ; 
A. I called twice last week ? When my own knock ; a gentleman’s knock. 
will he he at home?” .3. Confident 6. Tollacrousis, or Keraunoe,^A 

or friendly.— Well, John, is your succession of repeated impulses of dil- 
master at home?” 4. Alarming or ferent degrees of force, ending in three 

t The classical reader ought not to he incredulous; he recollects the blast of 
Alecto was heard at Narni. 

Aiidiit et Trivine longe lacus, audlit amnis 
Salfurea Nor albus aqua, fontesque Velini. 

** Thy springs, Yelinus, caught the sound afor, • 

And Trivia’s distant lake, and livid Nar." 

Why should not the Serpentine have as good ears as the Nar? 

VoL. XV. . N 
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«r Ibnr loi aki/mi^ mphaiU^^* 
{(or a feotman's Imock^ a thiiniWiag 
h\Otk,^&C.S6C^ 

In orte to compete the little oketdi 
that I pnmted to give of the impreo* 
aions a return toLcmdonzi^eB 
Xkwn the 1 now add a fewtnis* 

tdlaneoufi nenarke. 

Thectinuite and atmospheie oi 
Xxmdon ja ‘ not only extren^y aalu* 
ta^andoontnbutive to the longevity of 
kUi4 meu, and other mendicants^ but 
It ia aeto^Auigly favourable to that 
"of Jith, whiclb however deprived of 
ihfir natural eleinent> remidn alive for 
a very eonsiderable .time. Cod^ scdes^ 
and flounderB^ in London^ are always 
** uUm r and livii^ sprats are vend- 
ad in myriads ! llie tenacity of life 
of seme of these animals is so obsti- 
nate> that there is reason to believe 
they continue to live for several days 
together. It might be iutetesting to 
mark the tail of a articular indi- 
vidualj in order to learn how long 
he oontiniies in diis state of disagree- 
able existence. Salmon and herrings I 
observe^ are only announced as being 
freah^ that is, recently dead. 1 looked 
out of my window one day on a basket 
of lobsters, which the proprietor de« 
dared to be alive ; a peculiar species^ 
I presume, for they were of that fine 
coral colour which this animal usually 
assumes when bailed. 

In tlie early spring, among many 
little elegant local custwi^ this is one : 
13iat as you take a morning walk in 
die green park, you meet several you^g 
women, who extend a bunch of wat- 
ahea to the immediate vicinity of your 
nose, with as much confidence as if 
^ej were prinfioses. These flowers 
fii irimetone are the first vernal pro- 
ductions of the Flora Londinensisi 
they are not presented yv tto in so win- 
ning a way as the violets, that aro 
ihnmn at you in the palais royal ; 
but I have no Bonbt, that the bouquet, 
on the wholes is a wholseome one, and 
very probabilr useful as a prophy- 
lactics To persons of dassied mind, 
this offidng of matches/' 5tt(^ttra ctun 


OHoeeM the 

the ancients ; though to ethers, of an 
irritable fibr^ or uneasy eonsckitoe, 
I should be lyipreheiisive t^t it juigift 
excite disagreeable reflectiona. Vide 
Giovanni, scene laet. The usual itope- 
diments to accelerate motion continue, 

Ifind, to occur in various parts of the 
town. At the comer of Durnam Street, 
on a rainy day, I think I may premise 
you a pause of about ten minutoi^ 
(which, if you don't employ in some 
profitable manner— as thepickpockete 
do— it is vour own fault,) under a 
Testudo of wet silk and giii^ham, af- 
ter the fashion of that plexusof abields, 
under which, to say nothing of the 
ancient warfare, II pio Go^fredo 
got possession of Jerasalem.* 

Often, too, when you are most in a 
hurry, you will attend the passage of 
the same procession (a tram of coal 
wagons, six innumber, with sixhorBes 
each !) in long diagonal from the end of 
the Haymarket, to Mm'boiic Street, 
cutting off parties of light and heavy 
armed, imp^uously facing each other. 
These at Weeks's museum, and Those 
at Eggs' the gun-makers — I have seen 
a great many manamvres practised on 
those occasions, but tlie coal waggons 
have always the l>est of it. 

Such are the TWm/hinderances to 
the pedestrian in London. On such an 
amj^e theme it is difficult to desist ; 
but troppo € tropm ; 1 shall just run 
over the heads of my notes, and have 
done.— Walk into the dty more plea- 
sant than formerly— pavements wider, 
especially about Coliiaghi's — houses 
down — ^inore coming — ^multa cecidere 
guilditqae) whole of city more heal- 
thy dum formerly^-^ru^y nursery- 
maids (id genus omne interesting) and 
fine clnldren— young cockneys grow 
taller— College m Physicians, removal 
of— how connectod with finri^oing re- 
marks— eau^eor (msequcnce p— inter- 
esting question, but delicate^JkUfers 
great admiretB of the fino arts, stand 
at print 8boi>6— potion of their JBojf* 

ket on those occasions— throm on the 
back like the dypeus of a Kero in re- 


* Giunsersi tuiH seeo a questo detto 

TuUi gH scudi ahtar sovra la testa 
E gU uniron cos^ die ferreo tcUo 
Faoean contra rorribile tempesta ; 

la soda Testugglne sostieno 
do Che di rolnoso in giune viene. 
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0»ee more 

l»*e_«dTant8ge to 5^ 

|h»t attitude— especially Ws®* 

L&nip"I^At6rs '“•ftlwui occs* 
sioned by dieir dmribulum — ^benevo- 
lent provision for cats and dogs— bar- 
rows containing ditto on the parvement 
^provocative of appetite— sTews ready 
to strip you to the skin, or clothe vou 
at any price— or emm your pockets 
widi open pen-knives and oranges 
(bad neighbours) on your own terms. 
White horse cellar, enlevement cf 
young women (struggling in vain, to 
go to Fulham,) to Hammersmith or 
Brentford. 

I hope 1 have now said enough, to 
put you in decent humour with the 
narrow, rniparallel, miskadin^, greasy 
streets of Paris, with all the acces- 
sories of cabriolets, puddles, and pon- 
toons, by day, and tlie parade of sen- 
tinels and gend'armes by nifjht, the 

mille pericula scevee urbis," against 
which no carte de surett will protect 
you. (By the way, did Gronsalvi set 
up that sort of thing at Rome last win- 
ter, together with a s^ad of saucy 
douaniers- Poor man ! he might have 
been too happy to wear his red stock- 
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ings in safety, without these' pitiihl 
imitations.) 

In one respect, and with this I 
elude, London has as yet unrivaU^ 
advantages. To persons who are cu- 
rious to study the fktes of heroes to 
the last, remembering that 

Vox facundaSoIonia 
Respiceread longio jaasit tdUma 
vita. 

To such a philosophically-constitu- 
ted mind, 

Exfiiytin r»iy nXivIxuc^ liuf 

a lodging in tTie Old Baxley offers de- 
cided advantages. He may there see 
the elements of tragedy, working 
iXm; imu about every six weeka* 
Th^e are several ^od houses juat op- 
posite to that well-known rendezvous 
of tlie luckless orator ; that Amhathren 
from which none descends ; that ’Bteyas 
(ii'uly sxucK) where he makes probably 
his first speech, and very certainly bis 
last— here literally-— 


Idors uHhiia Him rerutt. 
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BaUaHs, 

iflorgatt MM* 

No. 1. 

Ylie Ensign was evidently much affected on the defeat of his 
countryman. It was remarked, that for some days aftqr the event, he 
went to bed bare-footed, and rose fasting. But on the occfSion of Swin^ S 
triumphant entry, he was peculiarly Ejected, and refosed to look at it, 
wliicb called forth the following ballad. It will be often imitated by mo- 
dern poets, both in Spain and Germany. 

Pon te a tancard de brounstout, dexa la suipa de ftrongeniig 
Melancbolico Odorti, veras al ^opin Tomspring, die. 

It bears a great resemblance to the bridal of Andalla, p. 189> iu Lock- 
art’s Spanish Ballads ; and the succeeding one on poor Thurtell tn^, 
more remotely, remind the sentimental reader of hia ^ Lament for 
Celin,'* originally published in this Magajsine.]3 

fPKIKo’a B£tUEK« 

Risk up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down, 

Wse up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. ^ 

From gay ^in-bone and cleaver hard the marrowy petes are flewmg| 

And the Jew's-harp's twang sings out slap^bangi twixt the cow-norn s loraiy 
blowing ; 
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And gt&ay caps from butchers* heads are tossing cveryv/herc. 

And the bunch of fives of England's knight wags proudW in the air* 

Kise up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down. 

Rise up, coinc to the window, and gaze with all the town* 

Arise, arise, my Morgan, t see Tom Winter's mug. 

He bends him to the Fancy coves with a nod so smart and smug ; 

Through all the land of great Cockaigne, or Thames s lordly river. 

Shook champion's fist more stout than his, more knock-me-downish never* 
Yon Belcher twisted round his nock of azure, mix'd with white, 

I guess was tied upon the stakes the morning of the fight. 

Rise up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down. 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all tlic town. 

"Wliat aileth thee, my Morgan ? what makes thine eyes look down ? 

Why stay you from the window far, nor gaze with all the town ? 

I've heard thee swear in hexameter, and sure you svrore the truth. 

That Thomas Spring was quite the king of the fist-beshaking youth. 

Now with a Peer he rideth here, and Lord Decrlmrst's horses go 
Beneath old England's cliaminon, to the tune of Vo, heave lio ! 

Then rise, oh rise, my IMorgan, lay the foaming tankard down. 

You may here through tlxe window-sash come gaze with all the town- 

The Irish Ensign rose not up, nor laid his tankard down. 

Nor came he to the window to gaze with all the town ; 

But though his lip dwelt on the put, in vain his gullet tried. 

He could not, at a single draught, empty the tankard wide. 

About a pint and a half he drank before the noise grew nigh, 

When the last half-pint received a tear slow dropping from his eye. 

No, no, he sighs, bid nit* not rise, nor lay my tan Hard down. 

To gaze on Thomas Winter with all the gazing town. 

Why rise ye not, my Morgan, nor lay your tankard down ? 

Why gaze yc not, my Morgan, with all the gazing town ? 

Hear, hear the cheering, how it swells, and how the people cry. 

He stops at Cribh's, the ex-champion's shop ;-^why sit you still, oh ! why ? 

At Cribh's good shop let Tom Spring stop, in him shall I discover 
The black-eyed youth that beat the lad who cross'd the water over i* 

I will not rise with weary eyes, nor lay my tankard down. 

To gaze on Langau's conqueror, with all the gazing town."* 


* Mr LocldSart's Spanish ballad, The Bridal of Andalla,” of winch 
Mr ODoherty has indited an imitation, runs thus. The Lament of Celiu 
ve have not room for* A prose article oo Thurtell next month. 

Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 

Rbe ujLy^me to the window, and gaze with all the town* 

Fronfgijy guitar and violin the silver notes are flowing. 

And tlic lovely lute doth speak between the trumpet’s lordly blowing. 

And banners bright from lattice light are waving everywhere. 

And the tall tall plume of our cousin's bridegroom floats proudly in the air ; 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down, 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 

Aiiw, arise, Xarifa, I see Andalla’s face, 

He him to the people with a calm and princely grace, 

Thvetigh all the land of Xeres and bahks of Guadalquivcr 
. Bode forth bridegroom so brave as he, so brave and lovely never. 

'Yon taU plume waving o’er his brow of azure mix’d with white, 

I gueu ’twas wreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to-night ; 

; Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 
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THE LxVMENT FOli THtJRTELL. 

•A loud Lament is heard in town— a voice of sad complaining— 

The sorrow Whifi; is high and big, and there is no restraining. 

The great Lord Mayor, in civic cliair, weeps tliick as skeins of cotton. 

And wipes his eyes witli huckaback, sold by his own begotten. 

Alas, says he, thy thread of life is snapt by sheers of Clothor ! 

And a winding sheet, a yard-yard-wide, enwraps thee, 0 , iny brother ! 
Howl, buff and blue ! of that dear crew, whose brows tlie patriot myrtle 
Shades, for Ilarinodius Thistlewood! Howl, howl for Whig Jack Thurtcll! 

The doves and rooks who meet at Brooks', sob loudly, fast, and faster, 

And shake in skin as rattlingly as they ere shook the castor. 

O, by the box of Oharlcy Fox, and by his unpaid wagers. 

Shame ’tis, they swear, for hangman cocks to hang our truest stagers ; 

Wlial if he cut the fellow’s throat in fashion dehonnairc, far, 

'ris only like our own Whig case, a hit the worse for vear, sir ; 

What it', after swallowing brains and blood, he ate pork chops like turtle, 
Sure, don't wc swallow anything ? Alas ! for Whig Jack Thurtcll ! 

Lord Byron, gentleman is he, who writes for good Don Juan, 

Huzzaed when my J^ord Castlereagh achievcd liis life's undoing. 

No Tory bard, that wc have hcaid, so savage was or silly, 

As to crow o'er cut-throat Whitbread Sam, or cut-throat Sam Romilly. 

Wc laugh at them — they sigh with us — we hate them sow and farrow — 
Yet now their groans will fly from them as thick as flights of arrow. 

Which JMr Gray, in ode would say, through the dark air do hurtle, — ^ 

Moaning in concert with ourselves— Alas! for Wliig Jack Thurtcll ! 

He was a Whig — a true, true Whig — ^all property he hated 
In funds or land, in purse or hand, — tithed, salaried, or estatod. 

When he saw a fob, he itch'd to rob, the genuine wliiggisli feeling ; 

No matter what kind was tlie job, fraud, larceny, cheating, stealing. 

Were he a peer our proud career he'd rule in mansion upper, 

In the I.ower House, bt'hind him Brougham would amble on the crupper, 

Like Bennet (irey, or Scarlet J. he'd wield the poleaxe eurtal 

(My rhymes arc out) 'gainst Ministers ! Alas I for Whig .lack Thurtcll ! 


** MHiat uilefh thee, Xarifa, what makes thine eyes lo(»k down ? 

Why stay yc from the window far, nor gaze with ull the town ? 
l*ve heard you say on many a day, and sure you said the truth, 

Andalla rides without a peer, among all Grenada's youth. 

Without a peer he rideth, and yon milk-white horse doth go 
Beneath his stately master, with a stately step and slow ; 

Then rise, oh rise, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion clt>wn ; 

Unseen here, through the lattice, you may gaze with all the town." — 

The Zegri lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down, 

Nor came she to the window to gaze with all the town ; — 

But though her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain her fingers strove, 

And though her needle pressed the silk, no fiower Xarifa wove ; 

One bonny rose-bud she had traced, before the noise drew nigh— . 

That bonny bud a tear effaced, slow dropping from her eye. 

‘‘ No — no,” she sighs — “ bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down. 

To gaze upon Andalla with all tlie gazing town.”— 

“ Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 

Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing town ? 

Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells, and liow the people cry.— 

He stops at Zara’s palace-gate— why sit ye still— oh why ?” 

— “ At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate ; in him shall 1 discover 
I’hc dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my lover ? 
1 will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, 
gaze on false Andalla with all the gazing town.'* — 



iOS Heginaid DaUon. 

RBOIKALD DALTON. 

This book was originally announ* day world. It is evident that the VO-* 
ced to the public, if we mistake not, lumes are written by one who, in the 
under the title of The Youth of Re- strength and prime of manhood, has 
^inald Dalton and we wish that not yet lost the animation and %ht« 
title had been preserved, for it proper- heartedliess of youth. There is no- 
ly expresses the real aim and obiectof thing young in the opinions, the re- 
Uie work. The author, whoever he flections, the views of human life, 
may be, is a man of a singularly when the writer addresses himself se- 
powerfiil and original mind, widely riously and solemnly to the stronger 
versed in literature and book-know- and t>ennanetit priticiples of action in 
ledge, and k^nly observant of human our nature, but there is much that is 
nature, as displayed on the stage of delightfully juvenile— puerile, if you 
the world. There^ is a force and vi- wiD — ^in the by-play, the under-plot, 
gour in his style of thinking and wri- the inferior incidents, and the depiet- 
ting, not excelled by any man of this ing of the various auxiliary cbarac- 
age; and often, too, an elegance, a ters, — and the gravest and mostfor- 
gracef^ess, and a beauty, that come mal personage that ever wore gown or 
charmingly in among his more force- wig, at bar, in pulpit, or in bench, 
ful delineations, and shew that he must surely relax the sternness of his 
could, if he would, be equally effect- physiognomy at many of the ladicrons 
ive in the touching and patlietic. He details of occurrences in stage-coaches, 
pours out all his thouAts, feelings, college-rows, gaudeamuses, and snug 
observations, remarks, &ncies, whims, parties of well-educated wine-bibbm, 
caprices, follies, sarcasms, and jocu- and erudite devourers of the fat of the 
larities, with the same easy, we had laud, that permeate the book almost 
almost said careless, spirit of lavish from beginning to end, and alternate 
profusion. He seldom remains long most effectively with matters of very ae- 
on one key, but he strikes it strongly, rious import, namely, with the sorrows 
till the corresponding chord in the of fatlieriy affection*, the desolation of 
heart vibrates to its centre. He rarely blasted ho{>e, the agonies of repentant 
seems anxious to work up any effect, dissipation and prodigality, the clea- 
but seizffithe main interest of the fed- ving curse of folly, the agonies and 

ing or incident which he is dealing transports of baffled or requited love, 
with ; and having brought it out bold- and all the host of undistiiiguishable 
ly, he proceeds forthwith on his ca- passions that often storm die soul of 
recr, and hurries forwards with a free, youth, and crowd into a few years as 
and sometimes impatient conscious- much delight and as much despair as 
ness of strength, among new scenes, is afterwards enjoyed or suffered bc- 
new emotions, and new characters. Ac- tween twenty and the tomb, 
eordingly, he is never wearisome nor Now, it is pretty obvious, that in a 
toguid; never exhausts a p^sion book written on such principles, and 
either in himself the agents in ms his- by such an author, various faults of 
tory, or his readers, but, by a constant considerable magnitude, and of no un- 
succession of various feelings spring- frequent recurrence, will be found, 
ing out of eacli other, keeps the scene For, in the first place, it is not always 

busy, and the imagination on the alert, possible to escape in good time from 
infusing life, spirit, bustle, and viva- the extreme levity* aod the joyful ab- . 
city throughout the work during its surdities of reckless boyhood oryouth; 
whole process, and almost always be- and in indulging, con amove, in such 
cming, when tij^sscs to be iinpres- strains of description,' a writer, with a 
aiveand impaa4||d, excessively amu- keen senseof the frolicsome, the ludi- 
sing and entertaining,— and wnen he crous, and the piquant, must be in 
leaves the de^r feelings of our na- perpetual danger of oflending, either 
ture, alm^mways glancing over Uie by the untimely introduction of such 
surface v^ith a truly engaging mirthful topics, or by their undue pro- 

spirit^ rf^^thful elasticity, and a longadoii, or by a certain spice'* of 
beamwjPeshness of youthful ei\joy- them remainitig behind, even after a 
meni mat inspires cbeerfril sympathy, serious, solemn, or affiMHing appeal has 
and yidys one in love with the every- been made to the better and higher 

^ Reginald Dalton. By the Autlior of Valerius and Adam Blair. 3 v61s. W. Black- 
^WQod| ^inburgh, and T. Cadelf, London. 
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feelings. This« we think* frequently 
happens throughout these volumes. 

The earrent of deeper emotion is too 
bften (decked or diverted ; and aU 
thot^^h the book may not^ on that ao* 
count, be a less true picture of human 
life, nevertheless we expect human 

life, in all its variefties, to be some- 
thing different, in a work of imagina- 
tion, from what it is in reality. This 
author occasionally destroys his most 
complete and powerful illusions, as if 
he did so, either on purpose to ^rde 
and perplex, or because he himself 
really felt less at the time, than the 
readers, over whom his genius prevail- 
ed, and were more iiidiff'erciit tlian they 

ever could be to the beings of his own 
creation. 

But fiirther— tlie humour — ^the wit 
—the fun and frolic — the grotesque 
and the ludicrous — arc soinetaines not 
only out of place, hut not very good 
in themselves, or if very good, yet 
not of a kind precisely which one 
is in the habit of meeting with in 
handsomely printed works iti three 
thick volumes. Ever and anon our 
author waxeth facetious on other au- 
thors alive and merry like himself, 
deals out little biting atid pinching 
quips modest, right and left, apparent- 
ly without malice or meditation, but in 

Tneteffaietcduca ur, MTienheisin such 
moods, whatever comes uppermost, 
out it goes, so that more than once we 
thought we were reading this Maga- 
zine, and that Reginald Dalton was 
no other than Christopher North, in 
the gown of an undcr>graduate. Per- 
haps the names of about twenty living 
persons of eminence occur in a work 
which is one of mere fiction, and it is 
impossible to tell how strange is the 
effect of these flcsh-and-blood gentle- 
men dining or drinking, or sitting on 
coach-boxes, or being introduced to 
Reginald Dalton and his fellow-phan- 
toms. Instead of throwing an air of 
reality, and truth, and good faith over 
the narrative, it breaks the spell most 

teazingly, and more than once we have 
laid down our volume with a says a 
frown to a smile," mtherangry at being 
hammed and trotted by this capricious, 
wayward, and incurable quisszer. 

To be done, for the nresent, with 
our enumeration of faults, we must 
take the liberty of liinting to this au- 
thor, that, in me midst or his power- 
ful, doquent, and idiomatic English, 
he, too often, lets slip words, phrases. 


epithets, and modes of expresdon, that 
border upon the coarse and vulgar- 
grate upon the ear at least, if not upon 
the mind, and occasicmally impair, in 
some measure, the beauty of his most 
overwhelming or exquisite descrip- 
tions. Perhaps sometliiTig of this is 
unavoidable in a style so natural, bold, 
and flowing ; but the tendency to it 
may at least be controlled ; and if we 
are offended by such macula in his 
next work, wc shall present him with 
a list of those in the present, some of 
which he will be surprised at and 
correct, while probably he will suffer 
others to remain, that they may fur- 
nish matter for ])hUolugical criticism 
to the ^^infiuentid" writersin the New 
Monthly, and other periodical lights 
of our southern hemis^icre. 

The purjiose of this original and 
powerful writer, is to paint a bold 
portrait of the youth of a well-born, 
well-educated Englishman. He is not 
to place him in any very conspicuous 
or commanding situation, to bring 
over, and around him, the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war, to envelope him in the light of 
genius, or to endow him with the 
power and privilege of exalted Kink, 
out to shew him, as a youth of good 
birth, fair prospects, excellent talents, 
strong feeling^, — and then to let him 
take nis choice for good or for evil 
among the causes for ever at work to 
sliape out our destiny. Perhaps there 
rardy ever existed one individual, of 
any strong powers of thinking and 
feeling, the history of whose youth 
would not, in many respects, be ex- 
tremely interesting. Independent of 
the workings of heart and spirit, and 
the formation ami fluctuation of cha- 
racter, • it would probably exhibit not 
a few impressive and interesting, per- 
haps Striking and remarkable inci- 
dents, either in itself, or intimately 
connected with it, or with the fates and 
fortunes of other families. Accord- 
ingly, Beginald Dalton is represented 
as uie son of a coon^ rector, and 
we are first made acquainted with hii^ 
while vet living under tlie loving tui- 
tion of his father, a widower, who^ 
heart was wholly bound up in Regi- 
nald, his only son. During halt* of 
the first volume, we become so far 
acquainted with this retired eccle- 
siastic, and his concerns, as to feel no 
ordinary interest bolli in him and Re- 
ginald. We learn that an ample and 
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old her^tary estate/ Grypherwast- 
Hall, will probably^ (if there is no foul 
play, of the likelihood of which, how- 
ever, there are some hints thrown 
out,) become the rightful possession 
of our young hero. And wo must 
say, that although of late years, pro- 
perty in lauds or gold has become 
somewhat tw frequently the founda- 
tion of the interest and incidents of 
fictitious compositions, yet, in this 
instance, many extremely interesting 
£selings are collected round it, and 
we are made very early in the story 
to hope, desire, and jiray, tliat our 
friends, the Daltons, may one day got 
possession of Grypherwast, and its 
spacious and well- cultivated farms of 
rich wheat land. Ileginald is un- 
doubtedly a fine youtli; from the little 
we sec ot him ; an<l Mr Dalton’s ap- 
pearance, manner, conversation, pur- 
suits, and character, are revealed to 
us by touclies of a master’s hand. 
There is something earnestly, calmly, 
and yet deeply affecting in the elegant 
and Still seclusion of the life of the me- 
lancholy scholar and gentleman, over 
whom hangs the shadow of solicitude 
and fear for an only sou just about 
to leave him for the first time, and 
over wliose future prospects a dark- 
ness seems to hang, which yet may pos- 
sibly be disjiellcfl. An air of pensive 
elegance breathes over the lieautifid 
vicarage of Llanwell, and, without ef- 
fort of any kind, the author has suc- 
ceeded ill making most iiatlietic and 
affecting the yearning affection of the 
pious and widowed father, and the 
reverential love of his yet unstained 
and innocent son. 

We cannot hut give one extract 
from this part of the history. Regi- 
nald had, by clandestinely reading a 
forbidden book, come to the know- 
ledge of his being in the line of heir- 
dom to Grypherwast,— and his plea- 
sure in knowing this is dashed by the 
conviction tliut he had disobligeu his 
father s commands. 

" Reginald had read this last para- 
graph, I take it, a dozen times over- 
then ruminated on its contents— and then 
returned to it again with yetundiminisbed 
interest; and the book was, in short, still 
lying open before him, wlien lie heard 
the sound of his father's approach, 

Vicor seemed to be trotting at u pretty 
brisk pace ; and, without taking time to 
reflect, the boy obeyed his flrst impulse, 
which was to tie up the parcel again, so 


as to conceal that he had looked into the 
book. 

** It was not tbat Reginald felt any 
consciousness of having done wrong id 
opening this packet>--that he laboured 
uiidtfr any guilty sliame— that he was 
anxious to escape from the detection of 
meanness. Had twenty letters, addressed 
to his father, been lying before him witli 
their seals broken, he was entirely inca- 
pable of looking into one of them. He 
had bod, at the moment when he opened 
the packet, no more notion, intention, or 
suspicion ol violating confidence, or in- 
tmiling u])on secrecy, than he should 
have had in taking down any given vo- 
lume from the shelves of his father’s li> 
brary. His feeling simply was, tliat be 
hastily indeed, and almost involuntarily, 
but still by his own act, put himself in 
possession of a certain piece of know- 
ledge, vvliicli, for whatever reason, his pa- 
rent had deemed it proper to withhold 
from him. To erase the impression that 
bad been made on his mind, on his me- 
mory, was impoKstble ; but to save his 
father the pain of knowing that tiny such 
impression had been made there, appear- 
ed to be quite possible ; and so, without 
tal<ing time to balance remoter conse- 
quences or contitigeneies, Reginald fol- 
lowed, as I have said, the iirst motion ot 
a mind, the powers of which had huber- 
to acknowledged the almost uiKlividcd 
sway of paternal iidluence, and from no 
motive but one of filial tenderness for 
his futhorcs feeliiig.M, lii; endeavoured, as 
well as he could, to restore to the packet 
its original appearance. 

“ Having done so, he awaited his en- 
tranre quietly, with u book in his Imnd. 
Dinner was served up shortly aftcM wards, 
and they quitted the library together, 
without J\Ir Dalton's having taken any 
notice of the packet. 

“ Soon after the repast was concluded, 
he rose from the table, and Reginald 
heard him re-enter the library by himself. 
Perliaps half an hour might have elapsed, 
wlieii he rung his bell, and the boy heard 
him say to the servant who obeyed the 
summons, • (Jo to Master ileginald, and 
tell him I want to speak witii him.* — 
There w’bs something in the manner of 
his saying these words that struck Regi- 
nald at the inoinctit as unusual ; but the 
man delivered his inesKagc with a smiling 
face, and he persuaded himself, ere ho 
rose to attend his father, that thi.s must 
have been merely the work of bis own 
imagination. 

“ WJicn he ent^d the library, how- 
ever, he perceived, at one glam:e, that 
there was heanness on his father*8 brow* 

^ H 
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* Ee^nald,* he aftid, in a low tone of voice, 

* I fear you have been guilty of deceit — 

you have been trying to deceive your fa- 
ther, my boy— Is it not so ?* 

** Reginald could not l>ear the serious- 
ness of his looks, and threw his eyes up- 
on the table before him ; he saw the 
packet lying open there, and then again 
meeting Mr Dalton’s eye, felt himself to 
be hlusliing intensely. ^ 

“ ‘ You need not speak, Reginald,* he 
proceeded, * 1 see how it is. Dook, sir, 
there mtis a letter in this packet when 
you opened it, and you dropt it on the 
floor as you were fastening it again. It 
is not your opening the packet that I com- 
plain of, but when you tied these cords 
again, you trere telling a ^ to your fa- 
ther— Yes, Reginald, you have told a lie 
this day. I would fain hope it is the first 
you ever told— I pray God it may be the 
last ! What was your motive ?* 

« Poor Reginald stood trembling be- 
fore him— alas ! for the misery of deceit ! 
Conscious though he was that ho had 
meant no wrong — conscious though he 
was that had he loved his father less ten- 
derly, Iiad he revered him less awfully, 
he should have escaped this rebuke at 
least— his tongue was tied, and he could 
not muster courage enough even to at- 
tempt vindicating himself by the truth. 

« Involuntarily he fell upop his knee, 
but Mr Dalton instantly bade him rise 
again. 

‘ Nay, nay, Reginald, kneel not to 
me. You humble yourself herSf not for 
the sin, but the detection. Retire to 
your chamber, my boy, and kneel there 
to Him who witnessed your offence at the 
moment it was committed.* He waved 
his hand us he said so, and Reginald 
Dalton for the first time quitted his flu 
ther’s presence with a bleeding heart. 

« By this time the evening was some- 
what advanced; but there was still enough 
of day-light remaining to make him feel 
his bed-chamber an unnatural place for 
being in. He sat down and wept like a 
child by the open window, gazing inertly 
now and then through his tears upon the 
beautiful scenery, which had heretofore 
ever appeared in unison with a Serene 
and happy spirit. With how different 
eyes did he now contemplate every well- 
known feature of tlie smiling landscape ! 
How dull, dead, oppressive, was the calm 
of sunset— how melancholy the slow and 
inaudible waving of the big green boughs 
—how intolerable the wide steady splen- 
dour of the lake and western sky! 

“ I hope there is no one, who, from 
the strength and sturdiness of his roan- 
hoodt.can cast back an unmoved eye up- 
Vot. XV. 


on the softnesit, the delicacy, the open 
sensitiveness of a young and virgin heart 
—who can think without regret of those 
happy days, when the moral heaven was 
so uniformly clear, that the least passing 
vapour was suflicient to invest it with the 
terrors of gloom— of the pure open bo- 
som that could he sliaken to the centre 
by one grave glance from the eye of affec- 
tion— of the blessed tears that sprung oa- 
bidclcn, that flowed unscalding, more sweet 
than bitter— the kindly pang that thrilled 
and left no scar— the humble gentle sor- 
»‘0W, that was not Penitence— only be- 
cause it needed not Sin to go before it, 
Reginald did not creep into his bed 
until the long weary twilight had given 
place to a beautiful star-light night By 
that time his spirits had been effectually 
exhausted, so that slumber soon took pos- 
session of him. ^ 

** But be had not slept long ere he was 
awakened, suddenly, but gently, by a soft 
trembling kiss on his forehead ; he open- 
ed his eyes, and saw Mr Dalton stand- 
ing near his bed-side in his dressing-gown. 
The star-light, tliat shewed tlie outline 
of the figure, came from behind, so that 
the boy could not see his father’s face^ 
and he lay quite quiet on his pillow. 

** In a little \vhile Mr Dalton turned 
away— but ere he did so, the boy beard 
distinctly, amidst the midnight silence, a 
whiper of God Uess my Reginald 

felt that his father had not been able to 
sleep without blessing him— he felt the 
reconciling influence fall upon his spirit 
like a dew from heaven, and be sunk 
again lightly and softly into his repose.” 

There are a few oilier such touch- 
ing pauages as this in the first two' 
hunur^ pages of the first volume, but 
sprightliness is their prevailing charac- 
ter. We are introduced to several of 
the personages, male and female, who 
are afterwards to ii^re in the history. 
But we never could write an abstract 
of anything, nor, if we could, would it 
now benefit our readers, for the merit 
of tills book is not in the story, but 
ill the sentiments, the situations, the 
descriptions, and die characters. 

At page 187, Reginald Dalton leaves 
I.ancashirefor Oxford, in the Admiral 
Nelson coach, which is for a few sta^s 
driven by his friend Fredmick Chis- 
Aey, a dashing Christchurch-man, who 
Ifterwards plays a conspicuous in 
this short eventful history. The jour- 
ney to Oxford, including a good up- 
set, is given somewhat at too great 
togth, out with infinite spirit ; and 
we are made acquainted with another 
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of the chief dramatis persons in Mr 
Macdonald^ W.S. Edinburgh, a oawky 
carle, — we ought rather to say, a Know- 
ing knave, — wlio in good time deve- 
lopes out into a character most forbid- 
ding and formidable. The insides talk 
away in a very amusing manner, and 
we were just going to quote a bit of 
bam and balderdash from their various 
argumentations, and wrunglings, and 
sparring, when wc came sudd(;n]y on 
the following description of an Eng- 
lish landscape. We quote it as a stri- 
king example of tlic sudden s))len(lour 
of imagination with wdiicli tliis writer 
often lights up wdiat he beholds, whe- 
ther it be a mental or materiril vision, 
and the capricious wi If illness with 
which he as suddenly flings himself 
away from it, and turns off to other 
images of a lower, and even ludicrous 
kind, but which, notwithstanding, are 
made, by the power of genius, to blend, 
without offence, in die richness or 
magiiihccncc of the picture. 

“ Never had Reginald opened his eyes 
on that richest— and perhaps grandest, 
too— of all earthly prospects, u mighty 
English plain, until he saw it in all its 
perfection from the Hill of Ilaynam, that 
spot where Charles Edward, according to 
the local tradition, stood rooted below a 
sycamore, and gazing with a fervour of 
admiration, which even rising despair 
could not chock, uttered the pathetic ex- 
clamation , — * Alas ! this is England.* 
The boundless spread of beauty and of 
grandeur— for even hedges and hedge- 
rows are woven by distance into tin* 
semblanac of one vast wood— the appn- 
rent ease— the wealth— the spleidoiir— 
the limitless inagnifircnce — tlin minute 
elaborate comfort— tlio ]nctiirehqtie villa- 
ges— the busy towns — the omhosomod 
spires— the stately halls — the ancestral 
groves—everything, the assemblage of 
which stamps ‘ England lierKplf alon«** 
—they all lay before Inm, and there need- 
ed no * Alaa!’ to preface his confession. 
— Butag.|if» $he particulars, are they not 
written iwjbhn Britton, F.A.S. ? — And 
who is it that has not seen all that, Re- 
ginald saw, just as well as Jio ? Who 
not acquainted with the snug unpretend- 
ing little inns, wdth their neatly jiapered 
paripnrs, and prints of llambletoniun and 
liord Granby, and handy waiters and 
neat-fingered waltiiig-maKls, and triiniliiig* 
landladies, and bowitiglundlords, and good 
dinners smoking in sight of the stopping 
coach? and the large noisy bustling inns, 
with travellers* rooms full ol saddle-bags 
and dread-noughts, and tobacco- smoke 


and Welsh-rabhits, enormous Imms and 
jugs of porter, and stained newspapers, 
iirid dog-eared Directmies, and chatter- 
ing, joking, waiter-awing bagmen, and 
civil contemplative Quakers, 

‘ Some Ripping punch, some hipping tea. 

All silent, ami aill ’ ? 

and the eljarmirig airy country towns 
• near a shady grove and a murmuring 
brook,' witli cleanly young girls seen 
over the Venetinu blinds, in the act of 
rubbing comfortable old fellows’ bald pares 
— }itid other comfortable old fellows just 

mounting their easy pad-nags to ride out 
a mile- and other cleanly young girls 
laying tlic tahleeloili for * roast mutton, 
rather than ven’sou or teal?*— and the 
filthy large towns, with manufactories 
and steam-engines, and crowded sloppy 
streets, and doetors’ bottles, * green and 
blue,’ in the windows ? and the stately 
little cities, with the stately little parsons 
wallciijg about them, two or three abreast, 
in well-polished shots, and blameless silk 
aprons some of them, and grand old 
churches, and spacious well-built cUsei;, 
and trim gardens, and literary spinsters? 
—We hiiV(s all of ns seen these things— 
and they are all of them good in tlieir se- 
veral ways. Wc have all been at such 
plact's as Preston, and Mancljcster, and 
Birrnirigliam, and Litchfield. We have all 
seen stntcsman Broughiini’s jiaddock, ainl 
listened to 

‘ T^ong-Ptwlon Peggy to Proiid-Preslon went. 

For to scp (he iMrtilil nb('K i( \\{i> lier intent.’ 

We have all heard of Whitakcr’.s History^ 
and the late- Dr Feirior, and the Literary 
and I’liiiosopliical Society ol the * IMuii- 

cunicin Mai t. ’ Wc have till udiiiircd Soho, 

and ]>in-making, and Chantry’s hnst of 
James Wat'. Wc have all heard of Anna 
Sowaid, and sighed over her lines on the 
death ol IMujor Andre ; and sympathized 
with tliO indignulioii of Ricliard Lovell 
Kdgeworfli, Esq. at the ‘ damned good- 
nut unal friend,* who asked across the 
table for Mrs Kdgewortli and the habies, 
just when he and .Anna were opening the 
trendies of their flirt ution. And we have 
all seen the house where Samuel John- 
son’s father sold hooks ; and many of u.s 
have (like Reginald) walked hiilf-a-mile 
farther, on puipose to see the willow 

which ‘ Surly Sam* himself planted in 
Tetsy’s daiighter’s garden. And wc have 
all been at Stmtford-upon-Avon, and 
written our namc'.s in bl:u‘k lead upon the 
wall, an<l hcuid that old body that says 

she is Shakespeare’s grcnt-great-greal- 
great- great -great - grand - niece- in - law, 
spout the opening scene of her ‘ Wa’ce^i- 
.1.00, n Tkagedy.' 
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* Dear Captain Btowii> thff posliuan tuw been 
lioro. 

And you Jocksad *— 

, Now, marry, say not so ; 

But the regiment has at last received its oidcrs. 
And 1 nuist take my scat for the Isle o’ Wight. 
Farewfll, farewell, duar Kate,* &e. 

“ If you have ever iiapperied to travel 
that road about the end of October, you 
have probably seen a |?reat deal even of 
the more transitory anil orseasional sort 
of things that fell under tlie inspection of 
Jieginnld and liis eomjianions. You liave 
probably observed ubundniiee of rosy- 
cheeked old Statfurdshire ijarson.siii grey- 
worsted stockings, seeing tlicir sons into 
the Oxford-bound eoaeh, just below the 
reelory ha-lia. You ha\e been annoyed 
with the troops of »*mpty, talking, eonse- 
i|ueiitiiil, beardless ‘ men,’ chattering to 
eaeli other about ‘ First Class’ and ‘ Se- 
cond Class’— -Sir Roger Newdigale’s 
prize-poem— the Dean of Christeliiirrh 
— Coplestone’s piuiijildeth — and the Rra- 
zcn-no>e Eiglit-oar. You have been amu- 
sed witli the smug tutors, in tiglit stock- 
ing pantaloons and gaiters, endenrourtug 
to siiew how e.oiiiplel ely they can he easy, 
wcll-hied, well - iiitonncd in<Mi of the 
>vorld, wlieu they have not their inastorh* 
gowns upon their backs — liazanliiiga jo- 
euliiv remark, perhaps, even to an under- 
gradimte tlu^ one moment, ami biting 
their lips, and drawing themselves up, the 
moment after. You have been distrest 
witii their involuntary (jiiotations from 
Joe Miller and the Quarterly Review ; 
ami if you have taken a second ‘ diecrcr’ 
with them alter supjier, you may have 
been regaled with some classical song 
out of the Sausage—* the swapping, 
swapping Mallard’ — or, 

‘ V our vciiccit, biavt’ In>\ (me .iiul all i Ijcsiteak 
’(.’ 111 , 

III due c(’lc‘htsiluiii of William of Wickham; 
bi’t our chorus iiiamlain, \^hl;theI■ sober or mellow, 
That old Billy Wjfkhiun waj, a very line fil~ 
low.’ &f. 

You Ixuve not, indeed, it i^ most 
probable, eiijoycii the advantage of hear- 
ing and seeing all these fine things in 
company witli a sturdy Presbyterian 
Whig, grinning one grim and ghastly 
smile all the time, le.viling all things, 
despising all things, and pulling him.seir 
up witrli ulJ things ; but, nevertheless, you 
would in all likelihood think a fuller de- 
kcriptioii no better than a bore.** 

At last the Admiral Nelson stops 
before the Angel Iiiii, aud Reginald 
Dalton IS in Oxford. IMadam de Stael, 
and the reverend ]VIr Eusttwe, and 
Forsyth the scliool-master, and many 
dozen and scores of other blue-legged 
7 >eople, have informed the world in 
printj how they felt wheh first they 


beheld — Rome. We remember tliiiik- 
ing all their descriptions very fine at 
the time, and we ourselves have in our 
portfolio our description of our own 
feelings on the same memorable occa- 
sion ; not a little superior, unless we 
greatly err, to them all ; but not su- 
perior — ^iiot equal to the following short 
Jind unambitious burst about beauti- 
ful, august, and venerable — Oxford. 

Ta\ not the i»niice or i»ocr with vain expctiRC', 
With lU-iiwitehM aims the urchitoct— who plann'il 
lAllxid lalxiurtiig far a scanty Ijaiid 
4)f whife.rolied scholars only) some immense 
And glorious work, of fine intelligence, 

“ »So says / t,isic onivii /) a great Ji- 
ving poet ; and, in truth, a very prosaic 
animal must he be, vvlio for the first time 
traverses that noble uiid ancient City of 
the Muses, without acknowledging the 
influences of the Gexros Loci; and ne- 
ver was man or youth less ambitious of 
resisting such iufiiiences than Reginald 
Dultoii. Born and reared in a wild se- 
questered province, lie had never seen any 
great town of any sort, until ho began tbu 
journey now just about to be concluded. 
Almost at the same hour of the preceding 
evening, he had entered Birmingham; 
and wliat a contrast was here ! No dark 
narrow brick lanes, crowded with wag- 
gons— no flaring sbop-windows, passed 
and repassed by jostling multitudes— iio 
discordant cries, no sights of tumult, no 
ring of anvils— everything wearing the 
impress of a grave, peaceful stateliness— 
hoary towers, antique battlements, airy 
l>oitico,s ninjestic colonnades, following 
each other in endless succession on either 
side — lofty poplars und elms ever and 
anon lifting their heads against the sky, 
us if from the heart of those magnificent 
.seciiusion s — wdde, spacious, solemn streets 
— everywhere u monastic stillness and a 
Gothic grandeur. — Excepting now and 
then some solitary gowned man pacing 
slowly in the moouliglit, there was not a 
soul ill the lligh-strcet ; nor, excepting 
here und there a lamp twinkling in * some 
high lonely tower,* where someone might, 
or might not, be ‘ unsphering the spirit of 
I’Jato,* was there anything to shew that 
the veiierablc buildings which lined it 
were actually inhabited.” 

At the Angel Inn, Mr Macdonald 
introdiices Reginald to Mr Keiths a 
Scotchman and a Uoman Catholic 
priest settled in Oxford, who after- 
wards proves one of the most oj^inal 
und most delightful old men in the 
world. These cronies use towards 
each other tlie privilege of ancient 
friendship, or at least of old acquaint- 
anceship, and several rallies occur in 
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which iht antagonists are alternately 
driven^ in the most spirited manner^ 
but to the manifest aavantoro of the 
pnestt to the ropes. Rednaid Ustens 
with intense interest to the old priest's 
narrative of his own and niece s escape 
firom drowning ; and well he might, for 
a more poweirul and terrible picture 
of danger, and fear, and death, never 
was painted. 

** * Well, sir, we did get on,* he pro- 
ceeded; * and we got on bravely and 
gaily too, for a tinn*, till all at once, sirs» 
the Bauer»knecht, that rode before us, 
halted. The mist, you wll observe, hud 
been clearing away pretty quickly on the 
right hand, but it was dark enough to- 
wards the front, and getting darker and 
darker ; but we thought nought on*t till 
the boy pulled up. ‘ Meiaherr, Mein, 
herr !* cried the fellow, * 1 am afraid I 
hear the water.' He .stopt for a moment, 
and then said, ‘ Stay you for a moment 
where you are, and I’ll soon see whether 
we are right.* With that, off he went, 
as if the devil was at his tail ; and we, 
what could we do-— we stood like two 
stocks— and poor little Ellen, she looked 
into my face so woefully, that 1 wished to 
God we were both safe in the blackest 
hole of Bteche. In short, 1 suppose he 
had not galloped half a bow-shot, ere we 
quite lost sight of the fellow, hut for se- 
veral minutes more we could hear his 
horse's hoofs on the wet sand. We lost 
that too— and then, sirs, there came ano- 
ther sound, but what it was we could not 
at first bring ourselves to understand. 
Ellen stared me in the face again, with a 
blank look, you may swear ; and, ‘ Good 
God !' said she at last, * 1 am certain it’s 
the sea, uncle ?’— ' No, no !* said I, * lis- 
ten, listen! l*in sura you are deceived.* 
She looked and listened, and so did I, 
sirs, keenly enough ; and, in a moment, 
thqre came a strong breath of wind, and 
away went the mist driving, and wc heard 
the regular heaving and rushing of the 
waters. • Ride, ride, ray dear uncle,* 
cried J^len, ‘ or we are lost ;* and off we 
both|&t, galloping as hard as we could 
away%>ro the waves. My horse was ra- 
ther tlie stronger one of the pair, but at 
length he began to pant below me^ and 
just tlien the mist dropt down again 
thicker and thicker right and left, and I 
palled up jn a new terror, lest we should 
be sepanUssd ; but Ellen was alongside in 
» mpoiebt} and, faith, however it was, she 
bad calmness with her than I could 
She put out her band, poor girl, 
and ma ped mine, and there we remained 
Hffe say, two or three minutes, our 
of them, quite blown, and we 


Ifuowing no more than the man in the 
moon where we were, either by the vil- 
lage or our headland.* 

The old gentleman paused for a mo- 
ment, and then went on in a much lower 
tone—* 1 feel it all as if it were now, sirs; 
I was like a man bewildered in a dream. 
I have some dim sort of remembrance of 
my beast pawing and plashing with his 
fore feet, and looking down and seeing 
some grciit slimy eels — ^never were such 
lonthsome wretches— twisting and twirl- 
ing on the sand, whicli, by the way, was 
more water than sand ere that time. I 
also recollect u screaming in the air, and 
then a flapping of wings close to my ear 
almost, and then a great cloud of the sea- 
mews driving over us away into tlie heart 
of the mist. Neither of us said anything, 
but wc just began to ride on again, though, 
God knows, we knew nothing of whither 
we were going; hut we still kept hand in 
Jmnd. We rode a good space, till that 
way also we found ourselves getting upon 
the sea ; and so round and round, till wc 
were at last convinced the water had 
completely hemmed us all about. Thero 
were the waves trampling, trampling to- 
wards us, wdiichever way we turned our 
horses’ heads, and the mist was all this 
while thickening more and more ; and if 
a great cloud of it was dashed away now 
and then with the wind, why, sirs, the 
prospect was but the more rueful, for the 
sea was round us every way. Wide and 
far we could see nothing but the black 
water, and the waves leaping up here and 
there upon the sand-banks. 

“ * Well, sir, the poor dumb horses, 
they backed of themselves as the waters 
came gushing towards ns. Looking 
round, snorting, snuffing, and pricking 
their ears, the poor things seemed to lie 
as sensible as ourselves to the sort of con- 
dition we were all in ; and while Ellen’s 
hand wrung mine more and more closely, 
they also, one would have thought, were 
always slirinking never and nearer to 

each other, just as they had had the same 
kind of feelings. Ellen, I cannot tell you 
what her behaviour was. I don*t believe 
there's a bold man in Europe would have 
behaved so well, sirs. Her cheek was 

white enough, and her lips were as white 
as if they had never had a drop of blood 
in them ; but her eye, God bless me ! 
after the first two or three minutes were 
over, it was as clear as Che bonniest blue 
slcy ye ever looked upon. I, for my part, 
I cannot help saying it, was, after a little 
while, more grieved, far more, about her 
than myself. 1 am an old man, sirs, and 
what did it signify? but to see her at 

blithe 5eventeen-*But| however^ why 
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* should I make many words about all that ? 
1 screamed, <^nd screamed, and better 
Streamed, but she only squeezed my hand, 
and shook her head, as if it was ail of no 
avail. 1 bad shouted till 1 was as hoarse 
as a raven, and was just going to give up 
all further thoughts of making any exer- 
tion ; for, in truth, 1 began to feel be- 
numbed and listless all over, my friends 
—when we heard a gun fired. \Ve heard 
it quite distinctly, thougli the mist was so 
thick tlmt we could sec nothing. I cried 

then ; you may suppose how 1 cried \ and 
Ellen too, though she had never opened 
her lips before, cried as lustily as she 
could. Again the gun was fired, and 
again we answered iit the top of our 

voices ; and then, God bless me ! — ^was 
there ever such a moment? We heard 
tlie dashing of the oars, and a strong 
breeze lifted the mist like a curtain from 
before us, and there was a boat — a jolly 
ten-oar boat, sheering right through the 
waters towards us, perhaps about a couple 
of hundred yards off. A sailor on tho 
bow hailed and cheered us ; but you may 
imagine how far gone we Mrerc, when I 
tell you that I scarcely took notice it was 
in English the man cried to us. 

“ ‘ In five minutes we were safe on 
board. They were kind, as kind as could 
be— good jolly English boys, every soul 
of them. Our boor lad was sitting in the 
midst of them with a brandy bottle at his 
head ; and, pour soul, he liad need enough 
of comfort, to be sure, for to Heligoland 
he must go— and three horses lost, of 
course — ^besides the anxiety of his friends. 

" ‘ It was a good while ere I got my 
thoughts anyways collected about me. 
Ellen, poor thing, sat close nestled be- 
side me, shaking all over like a leaf. But 
yet it was she that first spoke to me, and 
upon my soul, 1 think her face was more 
woeful than it had ever been when we 
were in our utmost peril ; it was a sore 
sight truly, that liad made it so, and the 
poor lassie's heart was visibly at the burst- 
ing. There were our two horses — the 
poor dumb beasts— what think ye of it ? 
—there they were, both of them, swim- 
ming just by the stern of tlie boat. And 
our honest Bauer, God bless me ! the 
tears were running over his face while he 
looked at them ; and by and by one of 
tbe poor creatures made an exertion and 
came off tbe side of the boat where the 
lad sat, quite close to ourselves, with an 
imploring look and a whining cry that cut 
me to tbe very heart. Ellen sat and sob- 
bed by me, but eveiy now and then she 
bolted up, and it was all 1 could do to 
hold her in her place. At last the poor 
beast made two or three most violent 
plunges, and reared himself half-way out 


of tlie water, Oomiiig so near the boat, 
Uiat one of tbe men's oars struck him on 
the head ; and with that he groaned most 
pitifully, snorted, neighed, and plunged 
again lor a moment, and then there was 
one loud, shrill cry, I never heard such a 
terrible sound since I was born, and away 
he drifted astern of us.— We saw him af- 
ter a very little while had passed, going 
quite passively the way the current was 
running, the other had done so just be- 
fore ; but I've been telling you a very long 
story, and perhaps you’ll think about very 
little matters too. As for ourselves, we 
soon reached one of the transports that 
Sir George Stuart had sent to fetch off 
the brave* Brunswickers j and tlioiigh tho 
rascally Danes kept firing at us in a most 
cowardly manner, whenever w^e were 
obliged to come near their side on the 
tack, they were such miserable hands at 
their guns, that not one shot ever came 
within fifty yards of one vessel tliat was 
there. It would have been an easy mat- 
ter to have burnt Bremerlec about their 
ears, but the Duke was anxious to have 
his poor fellows in their quarters— God 
knows, they bad had a sore campaign one 
way and anotlier— and so we only gave 
them a few shots, just to see them skii>. 
ping about upon the sand, and so passed 
them all, and got safe out of the Weser. 
We readied Heligoland next day, and 
then, you know, we were at home among 
plenty of English, and Ellen nursed my 
rheumatics ; and as soon as 1 was able to 
move, we came over in one of the King's 
packets, and here we are, alive and kick- 
ing— 1 will say it once more— in merry 

England* ** 

Shortly after, an infernal row takes 
place in the High Street, and Reginald 
accompanies the good old priest to his 
house, to guard him from any mena« 
cing danger. Lo ! tlie vision rises be- 
fore him at the door of that humble 
dwelling, which never afterwards is to 
fade from his brain — and certainly a 
lovelier vision never thrilled the heart- 
strings, nor stirred the blood in tlie 
veins of youth. 

** A soft female voice said from with- 
in, * Who*8 tliere ?* 

^ * It*8 me, my darling,* answered the 
old man, and the door was opened. A 
young girl, with a candle in her hand, 
appeared in the entrance, and uttered 
something anxiously and quickly in a lan- 
guage which Reginald did not understand. 

‘ Mein susses kind,* he answered—* my 
bonny lassie, it's a mere scart, just a flea- 
bite— I'm all safe and sound, thanks to 
this young gentleman.— Mr Dalton, al- 
low, me to have the honouf of presenting 
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you to my niece, Mss Hcsketli. Miss 
Hesketh, Mr Dalton. But we shall al) 
be better acquainted hereafter, I trust.* 

The old man shook Reginald most 
affectionately by the hand, and repeating 
liis request that he should go instantly 
home, he entered the honsc!-— the door 

was dosed— Reginald stood alone 
upon the way. The thing had post in a 
oingle instant, yet when the vision witli- 
deew, the boy felt as if that ang<‘1-face 
could never quit hisimaginatioii. So fair, 
SO penwve— yet so SNveet and light a 
smile— «uch an air uf hovering, timid 
grace— such a clear, soft eye— such raven 
silken tresses beneath that ttowifig veil— 
never had his eye beheld siidi a <Tcature 
—it was as if he had had one moinentarv 
glimpse into some purer, happier, love- 
lier world than this. 

He stood for some moments rivetted 
to the spot W'here tliis beautiful vision 
had gleamed upon him. lie looked up 
and saw, as he thought, something white 
at one of the witidows— but that too w'as 
gone ; and, after a little while, lie began 
to walk back slowly into the city. ITe 
could not, how'ever, but pause again lor 
a moment when he reached the bridge ; 
the tall fair tower of Magdalene appeared 
so exquisitely beautiful above its circling 
groves,— «irid there was something so 
.soothing to his imagination, (pensive as 
it was at the moment,) in the dark flow 
of the Charwell gurgling below him with- 
in its fringe of willows. He stood lean- 
ing over the parapet, enjoying the solemn 
loveliness of the scene, when of a sud- 
den, the universal stillnesd was disturbed 
once more by u clamour of rushing feet 
and impetuous voices.*' 

Reginald is sinking down through 
dream and vision, and love has in a 
moment possessed him with its ima- 
ginative joy. The bashful inexperi- 
enced hoy from his fadier’s study, 
where he had lived till eighteen years 
among books and tranquil musings, is 
struck beiow the shadows of the inag- 
nifleent towers of Oxford by the sud- 
den and passionate perception of orcr- 
poworing beauty. Was this fair crea- 
ture, seen hut for a moment, and then 
shut up from liim in the silence and 
solitude of that old man’s cell, the 
fearless one who had so beliav^ in 
that ^eadful night of the sca-stonn ? 
Th^6 and other thoughts were ren- 
dering Reginald unaware of the beauty 
of Magdalen Tower and the moonlight 
and starry heavens, whtai his love- 
dream was broken in upon— by the 
revival of a row. 


He was hailed by the old cry,' 

* Town or Gown ?' when he came near 
them ; but before he could make any an- 
swer, Frederick Cliisney reeled from the 
midst of the group, and exclaimed, sei- 
zing him by the collar, * Oh you dog, 
where have yon been hiding yourself? 1 
called (it both the Star and the King's 
Arms for you— Here, my hearties, here's 
my guy young freshmuii — here's my 
Westmoroliind .Tohnny Raw*— bo u'cnt 
on, Jiirkuping between every word— 
‘here's my friend, Reginald Dalton, boys, 
we‘ll initiate liim i)i style-* 

“ Reginald was instantly surrounded 
liy a set of young follows, all evidently 
very much Uu.stcred with wine, wJio sa- 
luted iiim with such violent shaking of 
hands, ns is only to be expected from the 

* Rticcho pleiii,* or acquaintances of ten 
ycar.«;* standing." 

(Jentle reatlcr ! partlon us while we 
lay down tlie pen, and indulge in some 
tender rt^collections. We have done 
so — ^we wipe away the tears from our 
eyes — and present you with the alfeet- 
ing passiage which lias so overwlielmed 
us with a crowd of delightful remem- 
brances. 

** In short, by thi*? time the High- 
street of Oxford exhibited u scene as dif- 
ferent from its customary solemnity and 
silence, as it is possible to imagine. Con- 
ceive several hundreds of young men in 
caps, or gowns, or both, but all of tbem, 
without exception, weaving somti part oi 
their ocndcunea] insignia, rt treating be- 
fore a band rather more riiiinerous, made 
up of apprentices, journoymen, labourers, 
bargemen— u motley mixture of every 
thing that, in the phrase of timt cla.ssieal 
region, ]»asses under the generic name ol 
Several casual disturbances bad 
occurred in different quarters of the town, 
u thing quite funiiliur to the last and all 
preceding ages, and by no means uncoiii- 
won even in those recent days, whatever 
may be the case mn\ Of the host oi 
youthful academics, just arrived for the 
beginning of the term, u considerable 
number had, us usual, been quartered for 
this night in the different inns of the city. 

Some of Uiese, all full of wine and mis- 
chief, had first rushed out and swelled a 
mere passing sciiflle into something lUie 
a substantial row. Herds of the town- 
boys, on the other hand, had been rapidly 
assembled by the magic influence of their 
accustomed war-cry. The row once form- 
ed into regular shape in The Coro-mar- 
ket, the clamour had penetrated walls, 
and ovcrlcapt battlements ; from College 
to College the madness had spread and 
flown. Toiters had been knocked down 
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in one quarter, iron-bound gates forced 
Sn anutlier, and tlie rope-ladder, and tlie 
sheet-ladder, and the headlong leap, had 
allibeen put into requisition, with as much 
eager, tVantio, desperate zeal, as if every 
old monastic tower had been the scene 
of an miqiienchfible fire, every dim clois- 
tered quadrangle of n yawning eartliquake. 
In former days, as 1 liavo asserted, such 
things were of familiar occun-ence. There 
is an old rhyme which says, 

* (Mironica Ht pensj-s, cum ]»ii(jwent (Jv.onieii’W'S, 
f^ost aliquot iiicusum, volat ira per 

Had such disturbances been interpreted 
as pvffn^Bi Engljjnd could never liave en- 
joyed five 5 ^cars of peace wince she was 
the kingdom of kingdoms. But it was 
not so ; they were rcganicd as but the 
rasual effervescences of juvenile spirit, 
and no serious consequences ever jittacJi- 
ed or attributed to their oecurriMicc.f 
But to our story. (Jhisney and Ins 
companions, the wine of tlie Black Bear 
of Woodstock still fuming in their brains, 
were soon in the midst of tJic retreating 
togati ; and our friend Reginald, drest in 
#lie splemlid attire of a Doctor of Physic, 
could scnrfjcly, under all the circumstan- 
ces, be blamed lor following their gui- 
dance. Jem Brank stuck close to the 
parly, wielding in his fist tlie fine gold- 
headed cam* of JMr Alderman PJiimridge. 
At the sami' instant, a dozen or two of 
stout young tel lows rushed out from 
Queen's and University, and the front 
began to stand lirrn once more; while 
the aniinuting shouts of these new allies 
were heard with tear and dismay by their 
iissaihiiUs, wtio never (loiibicd that the 
whole of New College had turned out, 
and who had on many former occasions 
been tanglit ahnndantly, that llic eleves 
of William of Wiekhain ean Jiaiiille the 
ingle- .stick with us much grace us ever 
their great founder did the wreathed cro- 
sier. 

“ Tt was now that a terrible conflict en- 
«;iied— -u conflict, the furyof whicJi might 
have inspired lightness, vigour, and elas- 
ticity, even into the paragraphs of a Ben. 
thum, or the hexameters of a Southey- 
had either or both of these eminent per- 
sons been there to witness — better .still 
had they been there to partake in, the 
genial phrenzy. It was now that ‘ The 
Science* (to use the language of Thala- 
ba) ‘ made itself to be fdu' It was n'dw 
that (in the words of Wordsworth) ‘ the 
jiower of cudgels was a visible thing,’ 
It was now that many a gown covered, 
as erst that of the Lady (^hvistabclle, 


* Half a liOMun and a tide 

A sight to dream of, not to sec.’ 

It was now that there was no need for 
that pathetic apostrophe of another living 
Sonnetteer — 

* Awny nil specious, piinney of mind 

In njen of low tU*{’ri't* !’ 

For it was now tliat the strong Bargcitiaii 
of Lsis, and the strong Batchelor of Bni- 
zon-nose, rushed tocether * like two 
clouds with tlmnder laden/ and that the 
old reproach of ‘ Baciilo potius/ is:c., 
was for ever done away with. It was now 
that the Proctor, even the portly Proc- 
tor, shewed that he had sat at the feet ol 
other .Tacksons besides Cyril 
‘ For ho that came to preach, remained to play.* 

“ Jn Ji word, tlierc was an elegant 
tussle, wliich lasted for five minutes, op- 
posite to tlie sidc-porch of All-Souls. 
There the townsmen gave way ; but being 
pursued with horrible oaths and blows us 
far as Carfax, they rallied again under the 
shadow of that sacred edifice ; and recei- 
ved there a welcome reinforcement Irom 
the purlieus of the Stulfordshire Canal, 
and the ingenuous youth of J^:nIly-far- 
tliing Street. Once more the tide of war 
was turned; the gownedlphuhmx gave 
back— surly and slow, indeed, but stil! 
they did give hack. On rolled the ad- 
verse and swelling tide with their ‘ few 
plain instincts and their few plain rules.* 
At every College gate sounded, as the 
retreating band passed its venerable pre- 
cincts, the loud, the shrilly summons of 
— * Ciovvii ! Gown while down each 
murky plebeian alley, the Mioringmocho- 
nic doffed his night-cap to the alarum of 
— ‘ Town I Town V Long and loud the 
tumuli continued in its fearful rage, and 
much excellent work was accomplished. 
Long and listing shall be the tokens of 
its wrath — long shall be tin? faces of 
Pegge, Wall, Kidd, (and light shall be 
their Jiearts,) as they walk their rounds 
to-morrow morning— long shall be the 
stately stride of Ireland, and long the 
clysterpipe of West — long and deep shall 
be the probing of thy skilful lancet, 0 
Tuckwell ; ami long shall all your bills be, 
and long, very long, shall it be ere some 
of tfiem are palil. Yet, such the gracious 
accident, homicide was not. 

“ A third furious battle took place on 
that fair and spaciotiK area which inter- 
venes between Magdalene’s reverend 
front and the Botanic Garden. But the 
constables of the city, and the bull-dogs 
of the University, here at last uniting tJieir 
forces, plunged their sturdy wedge into the 


t “ I'hough Martford Collefi** lmi» been craiswl from the li rt, 1 sboiild ?>opc tl«* wimlijw, from which 
t'harloii Fox made th.it iUu»tt-ioini leap upon one of thesti u'caiiona, lias been spami by the pipty-of 
the present chancellor.” 
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tluckest'masii of the confusion. Many, 
on both sides, were^, rii^ht glad of a de- 
cent excuse, and dispersion followed. But 
up towards Holywell, and down towards 
live Lane, and away over th^ waters of 
Charwell toward St Clementes parish, the 
war still lingered in fragments, and was 
renewed at intervals. 

" Reginald, although a nimble and 
active young fellow, broad in the chest, 
narrow in the pelvis, thick in the neck, 
and lightsome in the region of the bread- 
basket, agood leaper, and a runner among 
ten thousand, was not, as has been for- 
merly mentioned, a fencer; neither was 
he It wrestler, nor a boxer, nor an expert 
hand at the Imton. These were accom- 
plishments, of which, his eduration ha- 
ving, according to Mr Macdonald's taunt, 
been * negleckit,' he had yet received 
scarcely the slightest tincture. The con- 
sequence was, that upon the whole, 
though his exertions were neither few nor 
far between, he was, if mauling were sin, 
fully more sinned against than sinning. 
The last thing he could charge his me- 
mory withal, when he afterwards endea- 
voured toarrange its < dicjectafragmenta,* 
was the vision of a brawny arm uplifted 
over against him, and the moon shedding 
her light very distinctly upon the red 
spoke of a coach- wheel, with which that 
arm appeared to be intimately connect- 
cd.** 

Reginald is not killed — ^but, fortu* 
natdy, knocked down insensible — and 
next morning awakes in the house of 
—Mr Keith. What young man, with 
blood in his veins, or fibres in his 
heart, would not have thanked the 
stars that shone over the row that 
eventually seated him at the break- 
fast-table witli such a creature as He- 
len Hesketh ? Last night he had but 
a transient glimpse of her moonlight 
beauty ; but now she trmiles upon him 
steady and serene as the morning. 

She spoke to him easily, kindly, 
gaily— praised him for his interference in 
Mr Keith's favour— halt-roguishly ques- 
tioned him about the after events of the 
evening — gave him playful little liints 
about the propriety of keeping out of 
such scrapes for the future ; and all tliis 
she did in pure Engllsli, but with an ac- 
cent about which there was sometiiing 
not less distithothr foreign than there was 
in the wlipife of her own appearance 
dress, ad^t^eanoiir. A beautiful girl 
indeed a smile of gentle fear- 
less sat enthroned in her soft 

dark j gihf and if now and then a shade 
of p mm renen hovered over their droop- 


ing lids, it was chased in a moment by 
the returning radiance of that young and 
virgin glee. Her rich raven tresses 
were gathered beneath a silken net upon 
the back part of her bead, leaving the 
fair open front entirely unshaded ; and 
this, together with the style of her dress, 
which was plainer, fuller, and infinitely 
more modest than was at that time fri- 
shionable among English ladies, and the 
little golden cross, hung from a rosary 
of black beads aliout her neck, gave to 
the iituifi enaemhld a certain grave and 

nun-like character— not perhaps the less 
piquant on account of the^^ontrast which 
that presented to the cheerful and airy 
grace of her inauners. There was such 
a total urtlo««sness about everything Miss 
Hesketh said and did, that Reginald, al- 
though but little accustomed to the so- 
ciety of young unmarried ladies, and full 
enough of those indescribable feelings 
which generally render unsophisticated 
young people shy and reserved in their 
first intercourse with others of a different 
sex, could not withstand the charming 
fascination, but spoke and smiled in his 
turn as if they had been old acquaintance. 

" How much of this ease on both 
sides might be the effect of tlie gay and 
kind old gentleman's presence, 1 cannot 
pretend to say. In all such cases, the 
influence of a fertium guid is, without 
question, powerful ; and the fact is cer- 
tain, tliat when, on a knock of rather 
alarming loudness coining to the door of 
the house, Ma Keith went out of the 
apartment in which they were sitting, 
the young couple, left to themselves, be- 
came suddenly us reserved as they hud 
the minute before been the reverse. 
They were both sitting in silence- 
trifling, the one with his tea-spoon, and 
the other with her rosary, when, after 
the interval of a minute or two, Mr 
Keith re-entered the parlour in company 
with Frederick Cbisney." 

This alternation between scenes of 
all the headlong and senseless violence 
of youth, rioting in the uncontrollable 
revelry of excited animal spirits, and 
others of beautiful repose, and of the 
first awakenings of the purest and 
most delightful of passions that can 
enctrate the inmost souli will no 
ofibt startle, has no doubt startled, 
mahyprave, old, and young persons 
of both sexes ; but we hope and be- 
lieve, that with real boys and vir- 
gins*' it will stir and arouse the ima- 
gination and the heart. Through- 
out all these extraordina^ movements, 
too, one cannot help thinking of the 

wondei* and astonishment of Reginald 

7 
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iJalton hhnself* «nfl fancying what he 
fdt and thought of her wiio was about 
to become his Alma Matkr. What 
a contrast to the stillness and seclusion 
of his good father's rectory ! What are 
they doing in Lancasliire — old Mrs Eli- 
ssabeth — that elderly and amiable Gri- 
malkin Barbara— the gouty, brandy- 
nosed Squire — my butler — and the 
parishioners at large? A couple of 
days have wrought strange and deep 
alteration on his spirit — ^liis knowledf^ 
is already extended — his eye sees what 
before had no visible existence— -his 
car has had notices of heavenly sounds 
— and Reginald, last week a mere 
boy, who wept to leave his father's 
house, and the shadow of the elms 
under which he had played and walk- 
ed, and read Virgil and Tacitus, and 
Hojner and Demosthenes — ^for he was 
the son of a scholar — ^is iiow a man — 
for he has fought and bled in the wars 
of the Togati and Non-Togati, and 
seen her whom he is to remember 
night and day and for ever. 

Reginald is in love, and his pure 
admiration of Helen Ilcsketh is in- 
creased by the common-place and dull 
ribaldry of his acquaintance Chimney, 
who s])orts his iiihes on the old )>riest 
and this his pretty nk.ee. Cliisncy is 
one of those knowing and profound 
persons, who see evil, or cause of sus- 
picion of evil, ill every show of life, 
and all its most endearing and inno- 
cent relations, when the condition of 
that life is in some degree below their 
own. With such persons the vilest and 
most self-evident falsehoods are care- 
lessly or insolently taken ibr undenia- 
ble truths ; and in the simple, unsus- 
pecting, and naturally gay and refined 
maimers and demeanour of this de- 
lightful girl, he can see nothing irre- 
concilable witli the belief of her liv- 
ing in degradatiim and guilt. Bcgi- 
njJd 's mind naturally averts itself IVom 
one who could thus think and si^^ak ; 
and in the anger he feels and half-ex- 
IH-CKSCH at such unmanly insinuations, 
the generous boy shews how dear He- 
len ilesketh has already become to 
him, since, stranger as she is to INon, 
and the vision but of a day, he feels a 
Avord against her reputation like a 

wound to his own heart. 

Reginald enters himself at * * * • 
Collie, and we cannot refrain froin 
quoting the picture of his college tu- 
tor. Those ignorant persons, who 
prate about Oxford in the Edinburgh 
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Review and elsewhere, will be utterly 
incapable of comprehending the 
racter of such a man, or of formifig to 
themselves, even from such a living 
picture, the image of the pale and re- 
cluse scholar in his pensive citadel. 

“ Mr Daniel Rarton, of College, 

was a man, the like of whom it would 
be in vain to seek tor in England beyond 
the walls of Oxford or Cainbridge. 
Though a keen and indefatigable student 
in his very early years, he had, during the 

latter part of his residence at the Univer- 
sity as an Under-graduate, partaken more 
in the pleasures than in the labours of 
tlie place. His behaviour in this respect 
had considerahly irritated his father, who 
had formed extravagant expectations from 
the precocious diligence of his boyhood. 
He left England for a season, and by 
lorming an imprudent matrimonial con- 
nection in a foreign country, aggravated 
so deeply his father's displeasure, that 
on the death of the old gentleman, which 
occurred very soon afterwards, he found 
himself cut olf from tlie succession to a 
respectable family estate, and left in the 
world with no better provision than a 
very tiifling annuity. His pretty little 
Swiss did not live long enough to be 
much of a burden to his slender resotir- 
ce«>. She died abroad, and lie, immedi- 
ately on his return to England, came back 
to Oxford a melancholy and disappointed 
man. 

** lie was fortunate enough to obtain 
a fellowfiliip in - - - College very soon 
after this, and took possession of the 
chambers in which Reginald Dalton was 
now aboirt to be introduced to him. 
Here his irritated temper did not prevent 
him from seeking and finding occupation 
and consolation in his hooks. Tlie few 
old friends lie then possessed in the Uni- 
versity, lieing, ere long, taken away from 
his neighbourhood, and scattered over 
the world in various professions, his ha- 
bits of reading became more and more 
Ills resource and at Icngtli they con- 
stituted his only one. The head of his 
own College was a man he did not like, 
and gradually the society of the common 
room, formed of course of this man's fii- 
vourites, came to he qUite irksome to 
him. In short, he lidd now for many 
years lived tlie life of a hermit— tempe- 
rate to abstenance, studious to slavery, 
hi utter solitude, without a friend or a 
companion. Years and years hdd glided 
oyer a head scarcely conscious if theit 
lapse. Day after day tlie same little 
walk had been taken exactly at the same 
hour ; the same silent servant had car- 
ried in his commons.; Che arrival of a 

p 
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new box of iM books had Itcen his only 
novelty ; his only visits had been paid to 
t£ie Bddlclan and the Clarendon. 

His income, however, wits so vei^ 
liAited, that necessity-^j^jcularly at 
Che outset-— would have made him willing 
enough to take a sluire in superintending 
the Vacation of the young gentlemen at 
his college ; hut the Provost and he had 
never, as we have seen, been friends, and 
amidst abundance of more active compe- 
titors, it was nothing wonderful that he 
hjsd remaioed, for fu the greater part of 
bis time, destitute of pupils. Now and 
then some accident threw a young man 
in his way-^-some old family or county 
connection, or the like. When he liad 
such a duty imposed on him, he hud ever 
discharged it honestly and zealously; 
but vexy young men like to be together 
even in their hours of labour, and, great 
as, in process of time, Mr Burtotrs lite- 
rary reputation had grown to be, seldom 
was any one so ambitious of profiting by 
his solitary instructions. His last pupil 
had left college more than a year ago, 
and the arrival of another was not only a 
thing aitogetlier unexpected, but— occu- 
pied as he was in preparing an extensive 
and very laborious work for the press, 
and every day more and more wedded to 
his toil— it was a thing of which, if lie 
thought of it at all, he certainly had ne- 
ver brought himself to be desirous. 

Although the prime of his manhood 
was scarcely gone by, the habits of this 
learned Recluse had already stamped liis 
person with something near u-kiii to the 
semblance of age. His cheek was pale 
—his eye gleamed, for it was still bright, 
beneath grey and contracted brow.** ; his 
front was seamed with wrinkles, and 
a meagre extenuated hand turned the 
huge folio page, or guided the indelatiga- 
ble pen. Such was the appearance of 
6ne who had long forgotten the living, 
and conversed only with the dead, wIiohc 
lamp hod been to him more than tJic suit, 
whose wofld had been his chamber. 

** The studies to which he bad chiefiy 
dpvoted his time were matliematicol ; 
yf»t h® had, long ere now, made himself 
a classical scholar of very high rank. Of 
modern literature he was almost entirely 
Ignorant It would have beendifilicult 
to find one English volume amottg every 
fifty in his possemion, and certainly there 
mas not that bad beefi publish- 

ed fiw tlie Isfit twenty years. Of all the 
lighter end wit transitory productions 
which wee# at the moment interesting 
coBMium e^ers, he knew no more than 
tf they bad been written in an antedilu- 

vien tongue. If anybody )iad asked him 


what was tlie last book o^ celebrity that 
had Issued from the English press^ he 
would probfildy have named Burke*t re-, 
flection^ or Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; 
and it is not improbable that he would 
liave named them with a sneer, and 
pointed in triumph to his Xleniostlienes 

or his Athemeus. Such a character may 
be taken for a mere piece of fiincy-work ; 
yet how many are there among the in- 
mates of those venerable cloisters, that, 
without having either deserted their 
Common Rooms, or earned premature 
greyness, among the folios of ancient 
times, ore contented to know just us lit- 
tle about all such matters as satisfied JVlr 
Barton ! 

“ Of recent events, he knew almost as 
little as of recent books, Excepting 
from the fusts and thanksgivings of tlic 
church— or, perhaps from some old news- 
paper brought to him accidentally along 
with his supply of snuff or stationery— 
he heard rarely either of our triumphs or 
of our defeats. The old college servant 
who attended him daily in his cbambi>rs, 
had, long ere now, acquired the habit of 
performing his easy functions without 
disturbing him by many words ; and even 
the talkative vein of Jem Brunk, who 
dressed Mr Barton *s hair every Sunday 
morning, liad learned, by degrees, the un- 
congenial lesson of restraint. In tnitii, 
the extntordinary seclusion in which lu* 
lived, tlie general opinion as to the great- 
ness of his Hcquiivinents. the vagin' be- 
lief that some unfortunate event Jiad sad- 
dened his uuiui and eluinged his pursuits, 
and the knowledge that tiierc was sonii' 
misunderstanding, or at least a very eon • 
siderable coldness, between liim and tlie 
more active niumi)«Ts of the .society to 
which he belonged— these circumstan- 
ces, taken altogether, bad invested the 
ordinaiy idea of Mr Barton’s character 
with a certain gloom of mystery— and the 
merriest menials of the place, even where 
the buttery hatch was doulde-barrcd, and 
the ule^double stout, lowered their voi- 
ces into whispers, if his name was men-, 
tioned.” 

We liave thus quoted largely from 
the iirst volume of this remarkable 
production, because we wished to give 
thoscHWho have not yet read it, an op- 
portunity of judging for theiDsclves of 
Its x>ocuuar power. From the other 
two volumes our extracts must be very 
confined. 

And now Reginald Dalton being a 
member of the University, and having 
undergone the various ordeals to which 

Fr^men are doomed, perhaps many 
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sober re«der« exneei him, (t»qpeclally 
since be is provided with so excell^t 
a tutor^) to turn to his studies^ to by 
*by a sn^ sura each term for the gra- 
dual formation of a library ; to attend 
chapel morning and evening, without 
once sbanuniug Abraham, even in 
snowy weatlier ; to sport oak against all 
idlers^ to feast on folios>and to proye^ 
by continued practice, h» admiratimi 
at* the mystical doctrine contained in 
the first line of the first ode of Puxlan 

Undoubtedly he ought to have done 
all this and much more ; he ought to 
have lalioured in the cause of lecture 
—to have written analyses of Aristo- 
tle's JCthics, Rhetoric, l*oetics, &c.,and 

to liave shone at Terminals— to have 
writtenfor thcLatin verses aiidSirKoger 
— to have been seen taking a regular, 
constitutional walk to Joe Pullen, arm 
in arm with a gra<luate — to have 8too<l 
for honours, or been a first-dsiss man — 
to have gained both bachelor’s prizes, 
and have beat Professor Sandl’oril, in 
coinpctltuiii for a Fellowship at Oriel; 
then to have bocomc college tutor — eiii- 
bued the rising generation for six years 
with classical literature andpJnlosophy 
— married u wife verging on lier tab- 
byhood, and. retired, without any rea- 
sonable prospect of a family, to read 
Jeremy I'aylor in a snug living of 
X'lOOO a-year. All tliis would have 
been equally liatural and eidivcniug ; 
but our author starts off <piite on other 
ground ; and before Reginald lias kept 
liis first term, we see that he is such an 
incorrigible idler, that the odds rise to 
.5 to a that he will be plucked, if not 
previously expelled. 

But all this evil must be laid at the 
door of Helen Hesketh, That beau- 
tiful Roman saint haunts him from 
night to morn — from mom to detvy 
eve. A passion new, agitating, burn- 
ing, and inextinguishable, consumes 
liim like a fever : his whole life falls 
under its influence. It is this passion, 
unreflecting in the midst of a thousand 
thoughts, hopeful in the midst of a 
thousand va^c misgivings — despair- 
ing iu the midst of a thousand celes- 
ti^ dreams — ^feethng alike on jcv iind 
grief, exultation and despondency, 
smiles and tears-r-impelling one day 
to solitude and study, and noble plans 
for the future, and driving on the very 
next, to folly, dissipation, and reckless 
abandonment of his reasonable soul. 
It is this passion that is ail in all to 

Beginoid DaHon. life itsdf, with all 


its bloused calms iUMl baleftil turmmk 
— ^virions briglii as the idry, or dark as 
the grave— a life of which his you^ 
f^irit is sick, even unto loathing, or in 
which it rejoices like an eaglet first 
winging his flight towards the sun, and 
from which to part, when diat one fece 
is upon him, seems to be the same 
thing as to sink into utter annihilav 
tion. 

Now, all tliis is described— painted 
by a master's liaiid. Scared from his 

propriety on his first entrance into 
* a * College, Reginald gets gradu- 
ally entangled among a set of dariiing 
Ch. Ch. men ; drinks — games — ^hunts 
— tundiMoizes on roads not yet Macad- 
amized— makes Dry sufier— disturbs 
the night-rest of canons and doctors— 
narrowly escapes sporting homicide on 
the body of a Proctor's bull-dog— is 
under perpetual imposition of the Iliad 
or Mr Synge's Gentleman's Religion ; 
and to his stair are referred, by dis- 
turbed reading men in distant quads, 
tlic ]irctoriiatural and supernatural 
yellings, that startle the dull ear of 
niglit, or unearthly music, as if " over- 
head were sweeping Gabriel’s hounds,” 
and the pack were on full cry beneath 
a flock of turkeys, gobbling in the 
moonliglit air. No freak — no frolic— 
no fight— no row— no escalade— with- 
out Repnald Dalton. The finger of 
admiration is turned towards him, 
from Magdalen Tower to the gate of 
Worcester. 

But from all this stupid stir and 
strife, and worse than stupid the dis- 
tracted youth feels it be, Reginald ever 
and anon escapes, cand sits with that 
good old priest in his parlour Ebrary. 
There too is Helen Hesketli, once a 
nun, still a nun in her meekness, her 
innocence, and her seclusion from the 
noisy world by which she is surround- 
ed. Tlien the baser part of his nature is 
thrown aside— his midnight orgies are 
all forgotten — one voice alone seems 
to exist on all the cartlk worthy of 
being listened to, and Reginald even 
hushes the upbraidings of conscience, 
as he feels within himself that pro- 
found and rehgious worship of such 
stainless and unsullied iimocenpe as 
that serentdy smiling before him, and 
wo^d fain persuade him, that there 
can be little evil in pursuits that have 
left his capacity uramnaired of genuine 
admiration, of deep, disinteresM, ini*^ 
passioned, and admiring love. 

Few iituations couia be tmagiiied 
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better fihed (o call <mt v$aiam and 
conflicting passions^ than this one in 
w^'ch we find poor j^gin^da Oftheae^ 
bitter, and catting, and gnawing re- 
morse, is one of the chief ; and the un- 
happy boy casts back many an amta- 
ted thought to his belov^ father’s 
study. The calm expression of that 
bland countenance smites him worse 
than that of a Gorgon ; and he curses 
his very existence, when he thinks how 
weakly and how basely he has been 
betraying the sacred trust reposed in 
him of a parent's peace. Indep endent- 
ly of the utter forgetfulness of all pro- 
per academical pursuits, and bis par- 
ticipation, now ft?lt to be more shanic- 

fttl than it really could be, in follies 
for ever bordering on vice, he is day 
after day getting deeper, and deeper, 
and deeper into debt, and tlie strength 
and virtue of his soul seem dying with- 
in him, as he gradually knows himself 
to be more and more dependent on 
those tradesmen, whom, at the same 
time, he must ronfess to himself he 
has injured. I'liis feeling, so agonissing 
and unendurable in its paltry pain to 
the honourable mind, — and his is an 
honourable mind,— makes him more 
and more helpless, hoiKiless, rockless, 
disturbed, distracted, and diseased in 


spirit. He is enveloped in a net, that 
lias been slowly creeping up from feet 
to forehead, and whoso iiicshes ho can- 
not break. A condition like this in 
ordinary hands would have become re- 
volting in description ; but diis author 
has saved bis hero from degradation, 
and preserved our sympathies, by the 
dear light which he has thrown on the 
circumstances that have insensibly thus 
reduced him, so that he a])pears as if 
^ under a fate, while his fervid and ge- 
"uerous spirit still exhibits itself in va- 
rious fine traits that redeem its great- 
est errors. His principles arc still all 
sound at the core ; and we feel that 
Heginald may be ruined, but will not 
be dishonoured, and that, happen what 
may, )ic will ultimately, by some ex- 
ertion of his own, liberate himsdf from 
such jeopardy, and leave no poor man 
his creditor, t|l||he value of the tuft on 
his cap. ^ 

Thus af^tatod, tempted, and tried, 
Jton loves, with a more 
on, the beautiful Helen 
In her presence, all mean or 
niseries arc laid at rest— com- 
_ A hope breathe from tlie face of 

dutiful and happy girl-^and to 



possess her, howevev dktaiit the day, 
1 # 8 thought that brings the brightness 

of a blessed felicity over the black 
realities of his most dismal hours. 
Who she is he knows not Over her 
birth there is a mystery which his de- 
licate mind s^ks not to penetrate ; 

and that mystery, which seems always 
to involve something sad, sorrowfiu, 
and disastrous, bestows on the resign- 
ed and cheerful creature a more touch- 
ing bc^auty, and renders her image the 

emblem of everything most pure, most 
submissive, most innocent, and it may 
perhaps soon be also most deserted and 


lonely on the earth. That sucli a pas- 
sion, of which a youtli, in biich a situa- 
tion, should be unretjuited, is not in 
the order of novels or of nature ; and, 
fair reader, learn from what follows 
how true is their mutual love. Tlie 
scene of those iinjiassioned vows is 
Godstowc Abbey. 


He found one of the gates unlocked, 
and stood within tlie wide circuit of 
those grey and mouldering wuIIk, that 
still nuirks the limits of the old nunnery. 
Tlie low moss, covered fruit-trees of the 
monustic orchard, dung soft and deep sha- 
dows upon the uiiKliorri turf below : the 
ivy lunig in dark slumbering rntts«ies from 
every ruinou.s fragment ; the little rivu- 
let, which winds through the guarded 
precincts, slmink far within its usual 
bound, trickled audibly from pebble to 
pebble. Uegiiiald followed its course to 
the arch-way, bciicutli which it gushes 
into the Isis — hut there his steps were 
arrested.— lie heard it distinctly— it was 
but a single verse, and it wus sung very 
lowly — but no voii*e, save tlmt of J'illen 
llesketli, could have poured out those 
soft and treinbiiiig tones. 

“ He listened fur a few niomeiils, but 
the voice was silent. lie then advanced 
uguiii between the thick umbrageous 
trees, until he hud come within sight of 
the chapel itself, from which, it seemed 
to him, the sounds had proceeded, ^gnin 
they were heard — again the same sweet 
and melancholy strain echoed from with- 
in the damp ufChe.s, and shook the still- 
ness of the desolate garden. Here, then, 
she was, and it was to find her he had 
covdt thither; yet now a certain strange 
mysterious fearfultiess crept over all his 
mind, and he durst not, could not, pro^* 
ceed. 

He lay down prostrate among the 
long grass, which, so deep was the shade 
above, yet retained the moisture of the 
last night*8 dew, and thonce, gazing 

wistfully upon the low door of the dia> 
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Kllen*B sweet voice once more thrilU 


mcntled diapel* he drank the aorrowhil 
melody timidly, hreathleMly. in pain, and 

yet in luxury. 

" Again *it was silent— a thousand 
pcrplexiiig agonizing thoughts hovered 
around and a^ve him— he could not toss 
them away from them— he could not 

forget them. They were there, and they 
were stronger than hei and he felt him- 
self to be their slave and their prisoner. 
But their fetters, though within view, 
had not yet chained up all hia spirit ; the 
gloom overhung, but had not overwhelm- 
<jd him ; the pressure had not squeezed 
him with till its iron strength. No — the 
sense of misery, the keenest of all, had 
communicated its feverish and morbid 
quickness to that which it could not ex- 
pel— Love, timorous, hopeless love, liad 
caught a sort of infectious energy, and 
the long suppressed ilame glowed witli 
a stern and desperate btedliistiiess, amidst 
the darkness which had deepened uruund 
its altars. Next moment, however, that 
energy was half extiiiguiMhed in dejec- 
tion ; — the flame still burnt intensely— 
hut lowly as of old. 

Alas!’ he said to himself, ‘ 1 shall 
never hear lier again — I am ruined, un- 
done, utterly undone — blasted in tlic 
veryopening— witliered on the threshold! 
Humiliation, pain, IIli^ery, lie before me, 
as surely as lolly, madness, plu-enzy, 
wickedness, are beliiiid— as surely us 
shame, burning, intolerable shame, is 
with me now. Yet one feeling at least 
is pure— Acre I have wor■^lllipJ^ed inno- 
cence in innocence. Alas ! it is 
licre, above all— that 1 am to suffer ! 
IVliserablc creature that I am ! Siie is 
feeble, yet 1 iiave no arm to protect her; 
she is friendless, yet the heart that is 
hers, and hers only, dare not even pour 
itself at her feet. She is alone in her 
purity; I alone in sinful, self-created 
helplessness! Love, phrenzy of phren- 
zics, dream of dreams ! wliat have 1 to 
do with Love? \Vhy do 1 liaunt her 
footsteps? why do 1 pollute tlie air she 
breathes?— how dare I to mingle the 
groans of guilty despair with those ten- 
der sighs? — Beautiful, spotless angel! — 
what have I to do in brftiging my r(> 
morseful gloom into tlie home of yodftr 
virtuous tears, your gentle sorrows!— 
How shall I dare to wateii with you— 
with you — ^beside the pillow ot a good 
man’s sickness ?— Shiune I shame !— let 
me flee from him, from you— from all 
but myself and my miseiy.* 

« He had started from his wefc lair— 
be stood viitli a ebeck of scarlet, an eye' 
darkly flushing, and a lip of siedCist 

whiteness, gazing on tJie ivied ruin, like 


ed upon his ear. It seemed as if the 
melody was coming neareiv->«nother 
moment, and she had stepped be- 
yond the threshold. Slie advanced to- 
wards a part of the wall whicli was much 
decayed, and stood quite near the speech- 
less and motionless youth, looking down 
upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just 
below her, and singing all the while the 
same air he had flrst heard from her lips. 
—Alas! if it sounded sorrowfully rAen, 
how deep was now tlie sorrow breathed 
from that subdued and broken warbling^ 

* The Rhine 1 the Rhine ! be bleatiincs on the 
Rhine r 

She leaned herself over the low green 
wall, and Reginald heard a sob struggle 
against the melody. * She grieves,’ he 
said to himself—* she grieves, she weeps!* 
and witli that, losing ul) inustcry of iiim- 
belf, he rushed through the thicket. 

^ Ellen, hearing the rustling of leaves^ 
and the tramp of a hasty foot, turned to- 
wards the hoy, ho stopped short upon 
rcuching tlie oj^en turf. Her flrst alarm 
was gone, when she recognized him ; and 
she suid, a faint smile hovering on her 
]ip.s, * Mr Dalton, I confess I was half 
Iriglitcned — How and whence Lave you 
come?’ Rre aho had finished the sen- 
tence, however, her soft eye had nistiiiet- 
ively retreated from the wild and distract- 
ed guze of Reginald — she shrunk a step 
backward, and re-echoed her own <]ue.s- 
tion in a totally different tone—* Mr Dal- 
ton, how are you here ?— whence have 
you come?— You alarm me, Mr Dalton 
— youv looks alarm me. Speak, why do 
you look so ?* 

*♦ * Miss Heskoth,* he answered, stri- 
ving to compose himself, * there is no- 
thing to alarm you— I have just come 
from Witham — Mr Keith told me you 
were here.* 

“ * Y^oii arc ill, Mr Dalton— you look 
exceedingly ill, indeed, sir. You should 
not have left Oxford to-day.* 

* I am to leave Oxford to-morrow— 
1 could not go without saying farewell.' 

* * I’o-morrow !— But why do you look 
so solemn, Mr Dalton ? — You are quitting 
college for your vacation ?* 

Perhaps for ever, Miss Hesketh— 
and ' 

“ * O Mr Dalton, you luive seen iny 
uncle— you think he is very badly, I see 

you do— you think you shall never see 
him again, I know you think so !’ 

«* * No, 'tis not so ; he has invited mo 
to come back witli you tmi> g and besides, 
Mr Keith w ill get better— 1 hope, 1 trust, 
I am sure he will.* 
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«« Xok would fiiin deceive ine»* sold 
Ellen, ^ und *tis kindly meanU* 

** * Nay, indeed, ma^am, t hope Mr 
Keith has seen the worst of his illness. 
You did well to bring him to this fine air» 
this beautiful place.* 

*■ A beautiful place it is, Mr Dolton.* 
** * It is Foradise, but I shall never sec 

it again. I look for the last time upon it 
—4^ almost-Hdmost for the last time— 

^ The young man shook from head to 
. foot as these words were trembling upon 
his Ups. 8be> too, threw her eyes on the 
ground, and a deep glow rushed over her 
face ; W that was chased instantly by a 
fixed and Solemn paleness, and her gaze 
once more met his. 

"He advanced dose to her, (for hither- 
to he had not changed his position,) and 
leaned for a moment over the broken 
wall. His hasty hand had discomposed 
some loose stones, and a fragment of 
considerable size plunged into the dark 
stream below. Ellen, thinking the whole 
was giving way, pulled him quickly back- 
%vards from the brink. He lost his ba- 
lance, and involuntarily, and less by his 
own act than hers, he was uu his knees 
before her. 

** * Rise up, Mr Dalton— I pray you 
rise.* 

** * X asked for notliing, Miss Hesketh, 
I hope for nothing, I expect nothing. 
But since I do kneel, I will not rise till 
I have said it — I love you, Ellen— 1 have 
loved you long— I have loved you from 
the first hour I saw you. 1 never loved 
before, and I shall never love another.' 

" *• Mr Dalton, you are ill— you are 
sick— you are mod. This is no language 
for me to liear, nor for you to speak. 
Rise, rise, I beseech you.* 

** * Ellen, you arc pale, deadly pale— 
you tremble — I have hurt you, wretch 
^ that 1 am— I have wounded, pained, of- 
fended you.* 

‘ Pained indeed,* said Ellen, * but 
not ntfended. You have filled me witli 
sorrow, Mr Dalton— 1 give you ttmt and 
my gratitude. More you do wrong in 
asking for; and if it had Jb|pn otherwise, 
more I could not have you.* 

The calinneall^f her Voice and words 
restored Ileginald^'in some measure, to 
his sclf-possessi^ He obeyed the last 
motion of and sprung at once to 

his feet. called me mad. Miss 

Heskcth>i^was but for a moment.* 

" £t$ id had time to say more, Miss 
Heske#'^oved from the spot;— and 
llegiiiiw; after pausing for a single in- 
stai|t» foUoWed, and walked across the 
monastic garden, dose by her side— both 


of them preserving lotelsUenee. A deep 
flush mantled the young man's coun- 
tenance all over— but ere they bad reach- 
ed the gate, that bad concentrated itself 
into one small burning spot of scariet 
upon either cheek. She, with downcast 
eyes, and pale as monumental marble, 
walked steadily and rapidly; while he, 
with long and regular strides, seemed to 
trample, rather than to tread the dry and 
echoing turf. He halted within the 
threshold of the ruined archway, and said, 
in a whisper of convulsive energy, * Halt, 
madam, one word more ere we part. 1 
cannot go with you to Witliam— you 
must say what you will to Mr Keith. I 
have acted this day like a scoundrel— a 
villain— you culled it madness, but 1 can- 
not plead that excuse. No, madam, there 
was the suddenness, the abruptness of 
phrenzy in the avowal-^ut the feeling 
had been nurtured and cherished in calm- 
iicKs, deliberately fostered, presumptu- 
ously ;md sinfully indulged. I had no 
right to Jove you ; you behold a miserably 
weak und unworlliy creature, who should 
not have dared to look on you.— But *tia 
done, t he wound is hcref and it never can 
be healed. I had made myself unhappy, 
but you have driven me to the doR[»era- 
tioii of ugoijy.— Farewell, luudum, 1 hud 
nothing to oft\-r you but luy love, and you 
did well to rtj(*<’t llie iiiiworthy gilt— 
love ! You niuy well regard it as an in- 
sult Forget the moment that I never 
can forget — Blot, blot fro»ii memory the 
hour when your pure ear drank those 
poisonous sighs ! Do not pity me— 1 have 
no right to Ar/v— and piijj ! — no, no— 
forget me, I pray you— forget me and my 
misery.— And now, farewell once more 
—1 am alone in the world.— May God 
bless you — you deserve to be happy. * 

" lie uttered these words in the same 
deep whisper by which lie hud arrested 
her steps. She gazed on him while he 
spake, with an anxious eye and a glowing 
cltcek— when he stopped, tJ)e crinibon 
fleeted away all in an instant. Pale as 
death, she opened her white and trem- 
bling lips, but not a word could come* 
The blood rushed again over check, brow, 
und bosom, and tears, an agony of tears^ 

Hreamed from her fixed and motionless 
eyes. 

Reginald, clasping his forehead, sob- 
bed out, ‘ Thrice miserable ! wretch I mi. 
serable wretch ! I luiyc tortured an an- 
gel!*— He seized her hand, and she sunk 
upon the grass— he knelt over her, and 
her tears rained upon his hands. ^ O 
God !* he cried, * why have I lived fpr 
this hour? Bpcak, EUcn— speak, and 
speak forgiveness** 
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• ** * l^oifrtveiicsti {' fllie •* O mock 

me notf Mr Dalton ! wliat liave I to for- 
give?’ 

" < Porgive the word* that were wrung 
from me in bitterness of sou]— Forgive 
me— forgive the passionatct involuntary 
cries of my road anguish/ 

** < Oh, sir, you grieve, you wound me ! 
—you know not how you wound me. 1 
am a poor helpless orphan, and 1 shall 
soon . have no friend to lean to.— How 
can I listen to such words as you have 
spoken ?— 1 am grateful ; believe my 
tears, 1 am grateful indeed/ 

** ‘ Grateful ! for the love of mercy, do 
not speak so— be calm, let me see you 
calm.* 

** * How can I be calm? what can I 
say ? Oh, Mr Dalton, it is your wild looks 
that have tortured me, for I thought I 
liad been calm !— Oh, sir, 1 pray you, be 
yourself— do not go from me thus — I am 
young and friendless, and 1 know not 
wlmt I should do or speak.— You, too, 
are young, and life is before you— and 1 
hope happiness— indeed 1 hope so.’ 

* Nuy,’ said lleginald, solemnly, * not 
happiness — ^l)ut 1 trust calmness to en- 
dure my misery. You may, but 1 cannot 
forget ;* and witli this hisS tears also flow- 
<id, for hitherto not one drop had cased 
his burning eye-lids. 

“ Neither for a few moments said any- 
thing— at last, Ellen rubbed aside her 
tears with a hot and rapid hand— and 
‘ Hear me,’ she said, ‘ hear me, Mr Dal- 
ton. We are both too ytmng— we are 
both inexperienced — and we liave iKJth 
our sorrows, and we should both think of 
other things. Go, sir, and do your duty 
in tile world ; and if it will JigiitcMi your 
heart to know, that you carry with you 
my warmest wishes fur your welfare, do 
take them with you. Hereafter there 
may come better days for us both, and 
then perhaps — ^but no, no, sir, I know 
*tifi folly—* 

** She bowed her head upon her knees 
-i-be drew her hand to his lips, and kissed 
it, and wept upon it, and whispered as 
none ever whispered twice, and was an- 
swered wdth a silence more eloquent 
even tliaii all the whispers in the uiii||, 
verse. 

** They eat together, their eyes never 
meeting, blushing, weeping, one in sor- 
row and one in joy. Thoughts too beau- 
tiful for words, thoughts of gentlest sad- 
1108*1 more precious than bliss, filled them 
both, and gushed over and mingled in 
their slow calm tears. 

** An hour passed away, and there they 
weri still speechless— tlie tears indeed 
hud ceaised to and their cheeks had 


become as pale as tbelr love was pure— 
but the fulness of tlieir young hearts 
was too rich for utterance— and all seem- 
ed so like a dream, that neither had dared, 
even liy a whisper, to hazard the dissol- 
ving of the dour melancholy charm.** 

Ueginald is now secured in that pos- 
session, which, to him, included all 
worth havii^ in this life. He returns 
to his fatheirs house, and there makes 
a confession, not of his love, but of 
his misdemeanoiurs, and all his expen- 
sive follies. Nething can be more 
beautiful and pathetic than the de- 
scription of his father's entire forgive- 
ness, and of the yearnings of his iin- 
diminished, his increased affection to- 
wards his beloved Reginald. The feel- 
ings of Reginald, too, are all painted 
as well as may be ; and the vicarage is 
a happier dwelling than it ever was 
before, in the light of forgiveness, con- 
trition, and reassured confidence and 
hope. The father and son read toge- 
ther their favourite classics once more ; 
in which lieginald now sees meanings 
and gleaming* of passion that foniicr- 
ly were hidden ; for even during these 
few restless months his intellect had 
expanded and ripened, and from dis- 
tress and delight, from i)erturbation 
and blessedness, he had Icamt to know^ 
something of himself, and of that na- 
ture to which he belonged. IMeaii- 
while the Vicar had contrived, limited 
as were his means, to raise a sum suf- 
ficient for the payment of his son s 
debts ; and Reginald returns in due 
time to Clxford, with tlic certainty of 
freedom from his former degrading 
and intolerable bondage. 

Rut, alas ! it is not so easy to carry 
into execution the best formed and se- 
verest resolutions of virtue, in spile 
of all the nameless and inconceivable 
obstacles and difficulties that former 
follies had created, and which remain 
still as stumbling-blocks, or pit-falls, 
or barriers, to the sorely beset indivi- 
dual who would fain turn from the 
errors of the way that has too long 
been trodden. So we have the history 
of new trials, new failures, and new 
falls ; and Ueginald Dalton— after many 
noble efibrts to save himself from ruin, 
and among others a voluntary surren- 
der of his status in the university, and 
descent from the rank of a commoner 
to that of a servitor, in order that he 
might retrieve his ruined fortunes — ^hc 
anluckily engages in a duel with his 
old bquaintance Chisney, whom he 
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disQOTer^ ftttempting a brutal assault 
on Helen HesketU, wounds his auta^ 
gonist, is imprisoned, and finally ex- 
pelled the university. All these in- 
ddents, with all their aecorapanying 
causes and effects, are narrated with 
liveliness and vigour, and bring us to 
the end of the second volume. 

Now, whoever wishes to know what 
the thiifi volume contains, will have 
the goodness to read it. All we shall 
say is tliis, that all llegiiiald’s prospects 

in life are utterly ruined, and his 
love for Helen now seems hopeless. — 
He determines to go to India ; and 
they first swear eternal fidelity in each 
other’s arms. But, after many chap- 
ters of accidents, the tragic scene shifts, 
and hope rises on the horizon. Hidden 
things are brought to light — histories 
of old times revived — secrets revealed 
— and affairs in general undergo many 

remarkable and important revolutions. 
Tliere is throughout the greater part 
of the last volume an uncommon bus- 
tle, and running to and fro of all par- 
ties concerned. The wily are detect- 
ed ; the crafty confuted; the guilty 
punislted ; the good rise up from po- 
verty, or obscurity, or danger; and, 
when the curtain falls, the head of lle- 
Hesketh is on the bosom of Regi- 
nald Dalton ; — and they are spending 
their honey-moon at GiiYrnEuwAST- 
Hall, of which Helen Hesketh turn- 
ed out to be heiress ; and may Mrs 
Dalton long ffourish, and give birth 
to at least three daughters, as fair and 
as good as their deliglitful mother. 

A long analysis of a popular novel 
in a Magazine or Review, is indeed a 
dull absurdity ; and we have tlierefore 
done no more now, than merely state 
a few things that it was necessary to 
state, to bring out before our readere 
something c»f tlu^ character of this 
very original production. The extracts 
will speak for themselves ; and it will 
be seen, from the glim^es of the story 
which wc have givemjWat it is full of 
bustle, variety, inte^K, and passion. 
Wo therefore to conclude with a 
few sentences, summing up its general 

merits an^Stocrits. 

In place, although neither 

tb^ JtOTcl, nor any other novel wc 
read, stands by itself, that is to 
aay, belongs to no c/(^^bicb we pre- 
sume is wnat bIock]i|Pi desire when 
they demand something wholly new, 
Reginald Dalton will be universally 

knowlcdgedj^beat/wfcofjgegfwjt. The 


conception of it As both poetiMsal and 
philosophicaL It is, on tne whole, a 

fine and a bold illustration of a segr 
inent of life's circle. It is a living 
moving picture — a sort of pcristrephic 
panorama. 

In the second place, the main ob- 
ject of the work, namely, a delineation 
of the youth of a given individual, is 
attained, and well attained, and Re- 
ginald, with all his faults and trans- 
gressions, is a lad of such metal, tliat 

the more England contains of them 
the better— for the bar, the church, the 
army, and the navy. 

In the third place, a great deal of 
talent is shewn in the sketches of cha- 
racter throughout the three volumes, 
and for the most part they are true to 
nature. Of the priest Mr Keith, we 
may Well say with Wordsworth. That 
j>oor old man is richer than he seems;” 
and wc have not been half so much 
in love with anybody since the short 
peace of 1801 , as with Helen Hesketh. 

And, lastly, there is throughout, 
such a power of writing, l>eautifully, 
gracefully, vigorously, sarcastically, 
and wittily, at will, as will puzzle 
most of our acquaintances to equal, 
from the great llnknown down to 
Dominie Small-Text in Tom Camp- 
bell. Should any of them not think 
so, let them try. 

Now for the demerits. 

In the first place, the deep and vi- 
tal interest of the history ceases with 
the conclusion of the second volume. 
The third, although we are involved 
in tlie curious and exciting progress of 
an uncotnmon and ingLiiious denoue- 
ment, is to us frequently teazing and 
bothering. Let us, if possible, have 
no more wills and title-deeds, and 
cursed parchments of all sorts flutter- 
ing and creaking in novels. They are 
becoming a perfect nuisance. 

In the second place, there is not a 
due proportion preserved between the 
sad, serious, solemn, pathetic, and 
impassioned, and the light, airy, firo- 
tKwme, and absurd. There is rather 
too much of the latter. They some- 
times seem to be the principal and 
prevailing character of the work. This 
is a pity, and obviously happened be- 
cause the author wrote away without 
any very r^lar plan; and when 
sheets are printed off, pray, Mr Wise- 
acre, what is to be done ? 

In the third place, not a few of the 
incidents are in themselv^ baddiA. 

Ji 
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The duel between Heginald and €hi»- 
ney^ ie no great shakes, aud duels are 
affairs in modern novels. No 
S^uel should be fought, except with 
lance and sword, on horseback. The 
scenes in the prison — the Castle of 
Oxford — are vory so so. Nobody 
could suppose for a moment, that Re- 
ginald was to be lianged ; — the pas- 
sion is out of place and exaggerated^ 
and the whole thing a failure. 'Jlicre 
can be no doubt of that — it is what 
our ingenious Hogg would call an 

Ipse dixit.” 

In the fourth place, the author feels 
apparently the highest pleasun*, and of- 
ten puts out his higtiest powers, in de- 
scribing characters, which to us are 
by no means agreeable to* look upon 
or converse with — their absence would 
be good company. Suidi is tliat in- 
terminable and everlasting bore, pest, 
and plague, Ilalpho J\Iacdonald, W. S. 
Confound that old scoundrel I Sir 
(’harles Catline, too, is a painful per- 
sonage — and eve n Chisney is too often 
brought on the stage~tbr he is a 
disagreeable chap, and altliough gen- 
tlemanly enough in some things, on 
the wlioloa heartless and wicked scamp, 
and a little of such people goi‘s a long 
way either in real or imaginary life. 


Finally, altliough tlkia autiior gein«.;> 
rally writes with most extraorditutty 
power, and also with extreme ete* 
gance, he not seldom falls into ugly 
and vulgar expressions, in a way to 
us unaccountable. We have been told 
the book is full of Scotticisms, but w6 
know nothing about Scotticisms, and 
have no doubt that they are most ex- 
cellent things. We allude to lowish — or 
slang- whanging phrases — or hard-fa- 
voured or luean-gai ted words intruding 
themselves ; oi, what is worse, seem* 
ingly being introduced on purpose in- 
to the comjiany of all tliat is graceful 
and accomplished. 

Rut there is no end of this — we 
have just filled our tumbler, and could 
begin to praise and abuse this book, 
just as if wc had not written a single 
syllable about it. 8o, instead of doing 
either tlic one or the other, we lay 
down our pen, and shall now read it 
over again, — ^at least till old Christopher 
arrives. Come — heri* is the (rodstow- 
scene between H(‘ginald and Helen 
llcsketh ! — what need the author of 
that care for criticism.^ That is indeed 
a strain that might create a soul be 
neath the ribs of death.” 


N OT K. 

Let us finish njf this article with a spirited note. I’lio book 
which Las liecii now so alily reiiewed is one of those M’hieli the edi- 
tor of the Keiinburgh, in th(‘ plenitude of his perspicacity, slumps 
together in ii he.ip .about three tc*et high freiii the ground, as imi- 
tations of the m;vels of the .-mthor of Waverley. Really that wor- 
tliy old gentleinau has been iiid;d<;iijg himself somewhat too freely of 
late years in the privileges of iloiage. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of the dulling and deafh‘nijig influence of time upon his discri- 
minating fjicnlti<*s, than the uij5*usj>tH;t3ng assuraricQ^ with which he 
looks u])ori objects as similar, which are essentially distinguished to 
all other (\ves by the most prominent ehjiraetcristics. The author of 
Waveriev, &m*. has written a number of tJie most ailmirablc of all pos- 
sible M^orks oil the cbaractor of Scotcliiiien, and the scenery of Sirotland ; 
therefore, all other men udio wjjle about Scotclimeu and Scotland, 

are imitators of the author of Waverley. Tliis is his logic. Now, 
it so happens, that the various writers ^vhose various M'orlfs lie tlitis dri- 
velled about with so vacant a counteuance, arc all distiiiguislk*d,. Iiofli 
in matter and in inaniier, from one another, and all most unlike, in al- 
most every respett, from their alleged prototype. We believe that it 
would not be possible, in the whole range, of &itish literature, to point 
out any fictitious narratives so se])arato from the Waverley novels, as the 
very ones whidi this noopttig Owl does to the moon complain” of on 
the score of their similitude. If be would only the troublt) t)o scotch 
his head for a few moments, and think, the Small Known himsblf would 
VoL XV. • Q 
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•ee this and m;knt)w}'e(l|^ his stupidity. There }ia%"e been several very 
clever iniitaiions of the inconijiarable works alluded to ; and liecause they 
were clever imitations, few persons cared uhoat them a fortnif^ht after 
their publication. Rut Valerius, Adam Blair, and Reginald Dalton, arc 
creations, purely and entirely, of the mind of their author, — wluHivcr he 
may he, — original in their coneeplioa. as powerful in their execution. 

Indeed, our little bat-eyed critic knocks himself apainst the truth, before 
he has flitted down half a page. For Valerius he altogether excepts 
from this imputed imitation, and voiicheth, that, “ such as it is, it is un- 
doubtedly original.” Hoginald Dalton he nods to in his usual pert and 
familiar manner.; hut, beginning to suspect that he docs not comprehend 
the Oxonian, lie very prudently avoids any conversation with him, and 
hops into Ml Constable's shoj). Adam Blair then, after all, is the only 
shadow of some Morthy or other in the Waverley Novels ; and do now, 
good Mr Jeffrey, just inform the ]>ul»Iie wJioit is you mean. Is it Datidie 

Diumont, or Dominie Sampson, or Quentin Durward, or Balfour of Bur- 
ley, or King Jamie, or (ieorge Ileriot, or Meg Merrilies, or Mary 
Stuart Queen of Scots, or John Knox, or Flibbertigibbet, or Meg 
Dods? Why, my goo<l fellow, you hare just been letting little driblets 
of ink detach tliemstdves from the jioint of yonr pen, without at all con- 
sidering what you were about, and ue only wonder that you have not 
long ere now set your house on fire ; for whal ean he more dangerous than 
to fall asleep in this matiuer by caudle-Hglit ? 

Valerius, “ .such as it /.v,” you are ]>leabed to say, is undoubtedly origi- 
nal ; and in proof of tliis, you immediately add, that the author lias bor- 
rowed from the Travels of Anaeharsis, the ancient romamv of Heliodo* 
rus and Cliariclea, and the lattT efl’n^ions of M. Chateaubriand. This is 
really distresdiig. You write, it troutd he more plausible to sap soy* that 
is, you hint that if yourself, or any other critic, were anxious to utter a 
detracting falsehood of Valerius, some such insimiatiou as this would 
bc^ plausible/’ H(nv manly ! But do you absolutely opine, lliat the Tra- 
vels of Anaeharsis are like the eifusionsof Chateaubriand ? or either the 
«ne or the other like the (Jreek romance ? Some M^iisard has thrown the 
glamour owre you—your optics are disonlered— and if you go on at this 
rate, j^ou will he incapable of distinguishing colours, and go to a funeral 
in a ]iea-greeii surtout. 

Valerius, *^ such //.v it /.v/" ay— ay — Mr Francis Jeffnu', Valerius, 
such as it is, is a work as far above your powers, as ynur article Beauty, 
in the Supplement, is alKive Mjicvey’s article Bacon iii the Transactions, 
and tliat is about a mile of ])erpendicuhir altitude. Valerius is the work 
of a cunsuinmatc scliolar, as familiar w'itli the language of ancient Rome, 
as you are with tlie jargon of the Outer-House ; as much master of the 
Roman spirit jis ever you were master of any synod cas(^ before the Ge- 
neral Assenihlj'. W'orc you to l)c shut u)> in a tower, commanding a 
good view of t|K' I’ritli and tlrt? coast of Fife, for six calomlar months, 
and fed on the/^iost exhilarating dio|^ on condition of producing, at the 
close of your confinement, a written composition on any subject equal to 
the worst chapter in the Roman Story,” or of lieing turned off over the 
battlements, d la Thurfell, tlien would the vertebree. of your week be to be 
pitied, for disloj.*ation would be inevitable. Now do you, can you in your 
hearty, think this pert prating of yours to be clever ? Arc such snea^king 
insulls to men so immeasurably your superiors, sincere or affected ? Do 
tbink that you add two or three inches to your stature, by thus 
vaising yourself up on your toes, in order that you may ho able to look 
pertly into, the faces of gentlemen of more commanding stature ? 

. As to " Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life/* and the " Trials of 
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Margaret Lyndsay,” Jeffrey speaks of them like a boarding-school Miss> 
rather than like an experienced prsoii approaching threescore. The first 
of these volumes has become universally popular, on account of the beau- 
tiful union which it evcirywliere exhibits ot a rich and fine poetical spi- 
rit, with a spirit <»f tlio homeliest and most hiiiniui truth. The whole 
structure of tlie language, the uhole chanietcT of the tliought and feel- 
ing, the whole compasition of incident and story, the whole conception 
of character and situation, Jtre all essentially differeut from everything 
written by the Great Unknown, u-hatever the Small Kn4>wri may niut- 
t<»r ; nor is there an expresssMOi, or an image, a des<!nption, tlui't t‘ouId 
lead any reader to suppose that the author of “ Lights and Shadows,*’ 
had even so much as seen a jKige of any oini of tlie works (d' that Imraor- 
tak As to the Trials of Margaret Lynds^iy — that is a liimiblc talc of 
litimble fiuth, and fortitude, and piety, writlt*ri in a more suIuIiumI, and, 
as it ay»pears to us, better stjlo than the Lights yii<l Shadows, hut re- 
mote indeed from any r(*seniblance to the said Nov(;ls ; and wo will add, 
a tale unsurpjissed in our moral literature, possessing manifold and ex- 
quisite lieauties, and, without a moment’s ])aiJso of ennui or lassitude, 
carrying the whole spirit along uuth the fortunes of one single innocent 

girl, in a way decisive of a genius posseasiug prodigious mastery over tlie 
human heart. Indeed, almost all this is admitted by Mr Jeffrey, of a tale 
which, nevertlieh‘ss, he characterizes in tlie same breath as an imita- 
fion of other writings, of a higher order certainlv, but of an order 
tvlndly separate and dkstinot. 

But Mr Jeffrey has a tlieory of hifi own on tliis suhje(?t. He seriously 
iKdievcs, and declares his belief, after lie hits reached his grand climac- 
tt;ric, that a certain nuinher of gentlemen — in this case it w<nild app(‘ar 
tb ret*— meet together uithiii the four ciorners of a room, and “ in 
the arduous task of imitating the great Novelist, they have ap))arcntly 
found it necessary to resort to tlie groat principle of division of labour.'' 
What a Stot-like idea 1 It is fixed among them that one takes that arti- 
hle hehl — another takes that nit‘adow~groiiiid ; and a third that hill-side ; 
ami each is to raise his crop, and bring it to the best market be can. 
This is very fanciful, indeed, in oiu- critical friend— quite ingenious ; 
and he talks as if In* had been ]>rcscnt with these gentlemen, and had 
seen them falling to <*oni]>osition, each on his allott(*d sheet and subject. 
We cannot helpgetting s(jiiiewhat iiielanclioly ’wlieti nc think on such dri- 
velling nonsense as tliis ; and not having seen this political economist 
lately, we fear lliat all is not as it should be. If s(», we lM*g leave to un- 
say all wc have iio>v written, as nothing could he farther fr<nn our inten- 
tion now, or at any lime, than to hurt the fe4nings <0 aii}^ creeping thing; 
and as we have ahvaj s thought ami said that he is a worthy little fellow, 
occitsionally not without the appearance of considerable talent, and now 
and theu, w hich, after such exhibitions of himself as these, puzzles us till 
we art' proroked, by no means small l>eer in satire, ami no contemptible 
expoumUjr of the meanings of wiser men. 

Of the Annals of the Parish,* Ayrshire Legatees, and all the other 
works of the same distinguished and excellent WTiter, we need say little, 
p^or our opinion of them, sea the review of the Pmtail, and our answ'cr 
to Phihmiag. That he is imitator of the Great Unknown, one fact 
w ill prove — tiiat the Animls of the Parish was written before Wayerley. 
That he may have tried to break a lance with the visored knight, is very 
probably true ; and that there may be, latterly^ also unconscious and un- 
intentional fidlings-in of the train of his thouglits w'ith those of the Great 
Unknown, is most probable. W^hy uot ? But be tliat as it may, no cri- 
tic of any true discernment or liberality, could ever have thought to de- 
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privc this geiitkinoii of his. undoubted claims to perfect originality in 
his own walk, or have overlooked or under-valued that originality, as 
displayed in those works most characteristic of his peculiar genius, that* 
he miglit insidiously describe him gencmlly as an imitator. Indeed, here 
too, Jis before, the critic seems to be accompanied with an under belief of 
the utter silliness of all he is saying, and really characterh^es some of the 

productions of this gentleman very fairly index'd, very liberally indeed ; 
but, unluckily, every word he jotsdmnircfutos his own sage theory ; and 
it is at once melancholy and ludicrous, to see him cutting liis own throat 
with the neb of his and jagging his tongue for uttering opiiiioiis 
opposite to his paper. Finally, uhat more absurd abstract idea can the 
most fecetious mind figure to itself, than that of a forty-page article in 
a Quarterly Review u])oii a numlier of works, on wdiose merits all the 
world has made u]» its mind for days, weeks, inontlis, or years ? Some- 
times, ill private life, one hears a dull dog, at the close of a clever eveii- 
ing, begin prosing out piecc-mcal all the good things that have been said 
since the turkey. But licre an attempt is made to throw light on subjects 
that are already glaring ,* and, after fourteen millions of people ba\e given 
their opinions on these hooks, what can be more liairnly, tlian to pop up 

your nose as if from the bottom of a coal-])it, where you laid bt^m settled 
since the revival of letters, to chatter away for an lioiir and three-ipiar- 
ters, with much vehcmeiu'c and pertinacity, On (jiicstions long since set 
at rest, and to give certificates of character to men of genius, wlio had 
all long enjoyed the lieneiit of good air and reputation, while you, in- 
sensible to the sounds of the upper w'orld, were snoring at tlie bottom of 
the shaft. C’. N. 


Co the Ctur of tbt ilnub 
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Hark ! hark ! thy sharp voice of Old (Christopher North 
Kings out from Edina, the gem of tlic Fortli : 

The year twenty- three like a vapour has past, 

And he's nearer by one twelvemonth more to his last. 
He dreads not that day — for he trusts he has stood, 
Tliougli too freakish at times, yet in all by the good ; 
So he watches the march of Old Time without fear, 
And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 

2 . 

He greets you, because the dear bond of our love 

Is flourishing proudly all others above ; 

Her sons still as manly, her daughters as true — 

[[lie sjieaks oi‘ the many, and mourns for the few — [] 
That she still is the realm of the wise and the free. 

Of the Victors of Europe, the Lords of the Sea'— 

And gratitude dims his old eyes with a tear, 

^Vhile he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Vear. 
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3. 

His heart sings with joy, while all round him he leea 
Her citizens prosper, her cities increase,— 

Her taxes dnninish,— her revenues rise,— 

Her credit Spring up, as her oaks, to the skies, — 

Her coasts tull of commerce, — ^hcr purses of gold, 

Her granary with c^rn, and with cattle her fold. 

He prays that for ay such may he her career, 

And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 

i. 

He is proud to see Monarchs bend low, cap in hand. 

To ask aid from her merchants, plain men of our land. 

To see them their millions so readily fling, 

And hook down as debtor an Emporor or King; 

'rhat a nod from her head, or a word from licr mouth. 

Shakes the World, Old and New, from the North to the South 
That her purse rules in peace, as in war did her spear, 

Aud he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year* 

i.augli, fiddle, and song, ring out gay in the town, 

And tlic glad tally-ho cheers the dale and the down ; 

'I'he ricli man his claret can jollily quaff. 

And the happier poor man o'er brown stout may laugh ; 

And till' demagogue ruffian no longer can gull 
With .lacohin slang, for John s belly is full ; 

And ’tis only when hungry that slang he will hear— 

So, Kit wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 

C. 

He rejoices to see every engine at work, 

From tlie steamer immense, to the sweet knife and fork ; 

T]if‘ weaver at loom, and the smith at his forge ; 

And all loyal and steady, and true to King George. 

AVlngs, 'therefore, avaunt ! there s no chance now for ye — 

We forget they exist in the general gla' ; 

lie hegs you won’t let them diminish your cheer. 

So lie wdshes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 


7. 

There's the King, bless his heart, long is likely to live, 

And the Duke at the head of the army to thrive; 

'f])cre s Wellington extant, who badger’d the Gaul, 

And Eldon still sitting in Westminster-Hall. 

'riKTc's Scott writing prose — and there’s — who writing verse r* 
W'hy, no one ; but, hang it, think never the w^orsc;. 

Sure, there’s Christopher North whites your Magazine here. 
And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 

8 . 

In the midst of this vrealth, of this national pride— 

Of our honour, our glories, spread far, far, and wide, 

\\niile proudly we traverse the sea and the sod. 

Let us never forget for a moment our God ! 

It w’^as he raised us up, and, remember, his frown. 

If we swerve from his cause, would as soon cast us down; 

But that so wc shall swerve shall Old Kit never fear. 

And he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 
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Monthly Register. 

MONTHLY REGISTER. 


CJan. 


IVhcat. 
IsL.. 398. Od. 
2d, ...3(»8. «d. 

3d, ...23s. Od. 


EDINBURGH.— 14. 


Barley. 



Oats. 


lst,...2Hs. 

(id: 

1st,. 

2:is. 

5d. 

2d, 

Dd. 

2d,.. 


Od. 

3d, ...23s. 

Od. 

3d,.. 


Od. 


Beef (174 ^d. 

Mutttm .... Oh. 4-d. 

Veal Os. Od. 

Pork Os. 5d. 

Bamb, per quarler . Os. CW. 
Tallow, per stone • Os. Od. 


Average £1, 10«. 7^/. 0.12ths. 

Tuesday^ Jan. 13. 


Pcas'P& Bcansu 

1st, 21s. Od. 

2d, 20s. Od. 

3d, lOs. Od. 


to Os. Od. 
to Os. Od. 
to Os. lOd. 
to Os. Od. 
to Os. Od. 
to Os. Od. 

HADDl NGTC )N Jan. 9. 

OLD. 


Os. 


(Quartern lA)af 
New Poliitoch (20 lb.) Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 17s. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 


per do/en 


Od. to Os. JOd. 
Od. to Os. Hd, 

3d. to Os. 

Od. to Os. 

2d. to Os. 


Oh. lOd. to Os. 


WTieat. 


Barley. I 

Oats. 


Pease. 


Beans. 

1st, ....358. Od. 

1st, 

Od. 

Isti ...24s. Od. 

1st, 

....21s. Od. 

Ist, 

.\.2)s. Od. 

2d, ....348. (Id. 

2d, 

... — s. Od. 

2d 22s. Od. 

2(1, 

....19h. 0(1. 

2d, 

....19s. Od. 

3d, ....348. Od. 

3d, 

Od. 1 

3d, ....20s. Od. 

3d, 

....17s. Od. 

:td. 

.-..17s. Od. 


NKW. 

Wheat. I Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 

let, ... 31s. Od. 1 1st, ... 20s. Od. Ist, ... 23s. Od. 1st, ... IHs. Od. Isl, ... 13s. Od. 

2d, ... 2«8. Od. I 2d, ... 24s. Od. 2d, ... 21s. Od. 2d, ... His. Od. 2d, ... 10s. Od. 

3d, ... 25s. Od. l3d, ... 22s. Od. 3d, ... 19s. Od .‘Jd, ... Ms. Od. 3d, ... 14s. Od- 

Average JPriccs of Corn in England and IValcs^ftom the Jirtunn received in the, IVttk 

ended Jau. 3. 

Wheat, 55s. 2d.— Barley, 298. 4d.— Oats, 20s. lOd.— Rye, 39s. 5d.— Beans, 35s. 4d.— Pease, 35s. 8<l. 
London^ Corn EMchafigr, Jan. 5. Liverpool,^ Jan. 0. 

ft. s. d\ s. ft. $. d. 

\mvr. I). 

ISwcct, U.S. v'K 0 to 3? 0 
Do. inlwnd — o to — 0 
[Sour free . 51 (» to 5U 0 


Wheat, red, old 5‘J to f,.'} 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 54 
Superfine ditto 60 to (JO 
Ditto, new . . 42 to 48 
White, old . 58 to 71 
Fine ditto . . 52 to (>0 
»{ui)erfinc ditto C>i to 
Ditto, new . 'lb to 50 
Rye . . , 40 to 45 

Bariev, new . 27 to 29 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 54 
Superfine ditto .55 to 38 
MaR .... .50 to 54| 


iMaido, now 
VVhUo I 


— to — 
iwase , 37 to 40|| 

Ditto, bfiilers . 42 to 44[ 
42 to 48|SmallBeans,new58 to 1J 


Fine . 

Hoft Pease 
Maple. . . 


.55 to OOScotoIi 
.'ll ro .1.5 
3-1 to .*56 


Ditto, old 
Tick ditto, new 
Diitu, old . * 
FotMl oats . . 

Fine ditto . . 
Poland ditto . 
iFine ditto . . 
[potato ditto . 
Fine ditto , . 


50 to 45 
5.5 to 59 
54 to .nO 

20 to 2,T 
25 to 24| 

21 to 2. 
2() to 2’ 

22 to 25| 
20 to 27 
25J to .51- 


Flour, per sack .51 lo OO 
Ditto, seconds 48 lo 5.'’ 


X. s. d. 

Must. White, .10 to 10 fi 

— Drown, now 9 to 14 0 
Tares. |»ot bsh. 5 (» tf> 9 t» 
Kanfolii.pcr qr. 50 to 50 0 
Tumitw, bsh. lOto 1.5 0 

— green 10 to 11 0 

— Yellow, 9 to II 0 
Caraway, cwt. 4fi to 54 0 
Canary, i>or qr. 4.5 to .50 0 


S. s. t/. 

Ilcmpsoed . —to — o| 

Idiisecd, cniuli. —to 
— Fine . . — to — 0| 

Rye flra^K, . JO to 
iDibfjrass, . . 28 to 5 1 0 
'clover, red cwt.54 to 84 0[ 

I— White 

('oriaiidcr . . lOfo 1.3 Oj 

^ .Trefoil .... 20 to 50 o|| 

Rape Seed, fiCT last, )C26 to £10. 

: Weekly <]f Stocks, from 1st to 22t/ JJcccmbrr 1«23. 

IsU 


Wheat, per 70 10. 
jEiin;. new 8 C lo 
Foreign . .4 
Waterford 7 
Drogheda 7 
Dublin 7 
Iscotch ohl 9 
Irish DUl . 7 
HondctI . 4 
j Harley, per l»0 lbs. 
iKng. ... 4 9 to 
Sc'otch 
fiish . 

Joalfc, per 45 Jb. 
Kng. new 5 7 to 

jirish ii«i. . 7t 8 t{» 
..scxilch potrl..3 8 to 


9 9 
.5 5 
7 10 


fi to 
(> to 
a to 8 oj 
2 to 7 
C lo U) 

0 to 9 
6 U> 4 


O.atmcal, per 240 lb. 
English 28 0 tf) .32 
h'colch . . 2 1 0 to 2K 
.3 Irihh ... 2J <1 U) 2H 


llye.pcrqr..>6 0 to 40 OjBeef, p. licrei-. 


Malt per b. 80 o to 90 

— Middling 78 0 to 79 
Beans, per q. 

I'biglish . 40 0 to 15 0| 

lush . . .-tS 0 u> 12 oj 
llapesectl, p.l. £2.3 it) 2. 
Peftec.greyofJ 0 to 10 
6fi to W1 0 —White .41 0 to .50 
Flour, English, 
p.24(llb.fine4.3 C to .52 
Irish, 2ds 4U 0 to .52 


Btan,p.241b. I 5 to 1 
li Utter, Eerf 
[Butter.p.cwt. d. s. d. 


— 0 to — O l 

4 6’ to 5 u|Belfast, new 91 0 to 9*2 0 

Newry . . nn 0 to 87 0 
9jVVnUifor<l . h2 o to 81 O 
t’ork.iiic.'.'tl, 38 o to — o 
.3 lO) .3d dry 71 o to 7.5 0 


Mess 7(»‘ n to 82 0 
I— ]». oarrrl Ih o to .5U 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

— Mens . 70 O to 74 O 
I — Middl. . OH 0 to 70 0 
Bacon, p, cwt. 

b'.ShorlmulB. — 0 to — 0 
0 Sides . . — 0 to — 0 

iHanis, dry, — 0 to — 0 
0! Green . . — 0 to — O 
(i:Lard,rd.p.c.52 0 to — O 


Bank stock,. 


3 per cent. re<luccd,^,..» 

3 per cent. conHols,«. 

34 pcT cent, consolh. 

4 per cent, consols. 

New 4 per cent, coi 
Imper. 3 per cent. 

India stock,... 



. bonds,.,. 


Ijong Annuities^,,,. »» *»*» | 

Exchequer bills,—,. 

Exdiequcr bills, sm. 

Oonsols lor acc. 

French 9 cents. 


-24 

»3’5 

974 
100 * 

]04| 

82 g 
2G9 
7«p. 

211 , 
48 50 p. 
*48 50 p. 
84| 



15th. 

aaa. 

22.74 
«4i i 

2274 

84 . 4 * 5 

2284 

85* 1 

00 

lOOi 

99J^ 

lOOJ 

99 

lOOJ 

8 ^ 

844 



80 p. 

40 50 p. 
49 50 p. 
o.n t ^ 

oTpT 

21j 

58 54 p. 
r,7 53 p. 
85^ # Ci 

80 p. 

21J 

58 52 p. 
53 51 p. 
86 * 



MoMlif Remitter, 12T 

AfETKOHOt.OOlCAl. TaJSLES, ex'tractrd f rum the Jtcffigter kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Obu rcaim II , CaltonJi ill. 


* 

N.B.— The Obuervationa are made twice every d.iv, at nine o’clock, forciioon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.— The Rccond Observation in the arternoon^ m tJiu jirst column, la taken by the Uegister 
Thermometer. 





A ttiich. 










tThcr. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Wind. 



Ther. 

Haroni. 

Tlwi. 

Vl'ind.| 


Dec.l { 

M.574 

A. 44 

28.!>30 

20.102 

M.4b\ 
A. 41 f 

Cblc. 

Rain morn, 
fair day. 

Dec 17 { 

M.32 
A. .38 

28.912 

.740 

M..30)’ 
A. .32} 

jSh. of snow, 

■ * .and sleet aft. 


M,33 

A. 41) 

2K.0 lU 
.002 

M.4.7 » 
A. 10 f 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

1 K| 

M.‘2')4 
A. 31 

.810 

.098 

M..35 » 
A.. 34 / 

W. 

Keen frost. 

, 1 

M.."!) 

.HO'J 

M..3rj) 


Do. At hc.iv y 


\l.22 

29.3.17 

M.3.J ) 

W. 

Ditto. 

^ \ 

A. 3(1 


A. 38/ 

W . 

rain night. 
Heavy tain 

A. •29 

314 

A.. 31 / 

4 / 

M.20 

.(il.l 

M.57) 

NW. 

20 1 

M.'2()i 

28.702 


SE. 

Hail, sleet. 

i 

A. .>5 

.(Ik) 

V..57/ 

and .sleet. 

.32 

.001 

A. .>4 f 

and .snow. 

* { 

M.2'1 
A. 37 

20.330 

.103 

M..-7 » 
A.37f 

Cble. 

Frosty, w'ith 
hitnslime. 

ti{ 

M.28 
A. 3.7 

.803 

.99s 

M.33 ) 
A. 37/ 

Cble. 

Dull, with 
r»in. 

® { 

M.28 

31 

.108 

.•rj.'} 

M.;: 1 > 
A.3'.|- 

W. 

Kffi) lr«>st, 
toren. sun. 

H 

M..33 
A. .38 

29. .390 
.307 

M..3K » 
A. .37 / 

8E. 

Foggy, but 
fair. 

’ { 

M.2H 

.030 

M..)0 ) 

NW. 

Mom. .sleet. 

Ot/ 

M.38 


M.,3(;^ 

w. 

Frost morn. 

A. 11 

.O^O 

A. ii| ) 

day fro.stv. 


A. 50 

.479 

A. t>l ) 

foggy day. 

o / 


.7J1!M.17) 

vv. 

Morn. fio.st. 


.b'Jb 

M.57 ) 

Cblc. 

Frost mom. 


A. hi 

.7(i«jA. 42 j 

day fresh. 


A. .38 

.itU.) 

\.3l f 

day dull. 

q i 

\l.3o; 

.83 i 

M..)0 ) 

.VW. 

Frosty . suii. 


M.3Si 

V) 

M.4.5 \ 

SW. 

Morn rain. 


A. 3« 

.oral A. 30 f 

\eiy eold. 

A. 47 

.17(1 

V.43/ 


10 { 

M.31 

.hO'iiM.lii 1 

\v. 

Full, bill 

H 

M.3li 

.22 » 

M.ll > 

Cble. 

11. rain mom 

A. 10 

.(.22lA. 1'2 ( 

diili. 

\. 38 

28.9.).*) 

, 3. 40 J 

fair day. 

Haul niorn. 


M.574 

.4:>2 

M.lfil 

Cble. 

.'“011. foren. 

07 j 

M.554 

.75(»1M.12) 

SW. 

V. 47 

. 3 1 it 

A. 11 r 

rum uftern. 


A. 41 

.79(1 

4. II) 1 

fair day. 

Day f. even. 

1.. f 

M.28 

28.000, M. 37) 

W- 

Frost, will* 


M..33 

.8h. 

M.40) 

sw. 


t.V, 33 

21).I3> 

A..70 f 

shri. mow. 

A. 10 

.4.30 

\.4i i 

ram Ac sleet. 

”{ 

jM.m; 

.(iot. 

M.3» > 

w. 

1 

Fros*. with 

20 1 

M.3I 

.403 

M.ll ) 

“iW. 

Heavy rain. 

|A. >3 

.SI.) 

\..7. ( 

sunshine. 

A. .30 

.413 

A. 4.3 r 

and sleet aft. 

u{ 


.7<>0 ) 

'W. 

I'rosi toren. 


IVI.32 

,212 

M.4I ) 

w. 

Foren. fair. 

A. .)(»' 

.i(j5 A. 50 j 

ram uflern. 

A. ID 

..>78 

A. 41 f 

rain aftern. 


1M..11 

.780,M.57 1 

w. 

Fan, Milh 

3,{ 

M.5I4 

..999 

M.12\ 

w. 

Day fair, cold 
ram night. 

A. 38 

.(ITt 

A.. 30 f 

HUiisfmic. 

A. 58 

.99.9 

A. 40) 

1C { 


..70*, 

.\f . 1 1 1 

.sW. 

foit u. i.tir. 





A. 48 

28.000, A, 4.) f 

mglil rain. 








A \ fra»c of Itain, 3.082 inches. 


API'OINTxMKNTv'^, 

Brevrt C'ant. Lutyens, 20 K. Maj. in tlio 
Army 5Jul>,182l. 

7 Dr. Cidi. .Maj. llaiicox, from lb Dr. Lt. CoK 
by 1*. vice Col. Dunne, ret, 

IS Dec. 1823. 

m. Maj. Daly, from D Dr. Mai. hyp. 
viec IJl. Lt. Col. Hunbury, rt*l. do. 

t'api. K(jbiii!«on, fioin 17 Dr. Cnpr. 

vice bl. .Maj. I'ower, ret. Jl> do. 

Pratt, flora 1 Dr, Capt, vice 

Smyth, ret. 20 do. 

i Dr. Lt. S.ile, fiom 17 Dr. Capt. by p. vice 
7 Dr. fids. do. 

•I 1.1. Mallory. Caiit. by p- vice Daly, 

7 Dr. I.ds. IS do. 

Cor. Markham, from 2 Dr. Lt. by p. 

do. 

1.1 f 'apt . llootli, Maj. by p. vice Hanoox, 

7 Di. (xds. do. 

Lt. liueklcv, Caj>t. by ji. do- 

Cot. llainsdeii, Lt. by p. do. 

.1. II. Dundas, Cor. by pureh. do/ 

17 LU f om-y , from '1 Dr. t lapl. by pureh. 

vice Robinson, 7 Dr. (Ids. 20 do. 
Cor. Nicholson, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Sale, 4 Dr. do, 

R. J. Elton, Cor. by pureh. do. 

(Iren. fids. I.t. Col. Woodford, Maj. with rank of 
Col. by pureh. vice Wei.t, ret. 

20 Nov. 

Capt. Lindsay, Capt. and Lt. Col by 
pureh. do. 

Lt. Loftus, Lt. and ("apt. by pureh. 

do, 

Fred. Clinton, Kns. andLt. by p. viei* 
Lyster, prom. I!»do. 

R. W. Astell, do. by n. vice Loftus. 

20 do. 

John Humphries, Solicitor, vice WiL 
kinsoii, aead 11 Dec. 


PROMOTIONS, tS:c. 

I oIdKt. fids. Kns Him. II. b. Fiine, ftoin !),3 F. 

Eus. and Lt. by pureh. vice Hall, 
55 F. 27 Nov. 

3 F. Gds. Batt. Surg. Salmon, Surg. Maj. vice 
Huv, ret. 1 Dec. 

As. Surg. Ward, Balt. Surg. do. 
T. 11 ichardMin. As, Surg. do. 

1 F. Lt. Eyre, Capt. byj)urcb. vice Mosse, 

ret. 13 Nov. 

Ens. Stayte, Lt by pureh. do. 
E. Maepherson, Ens. by pureh. do. 
Capt. Temson. from li. p. 72 F. Capt. 

Mce Mitehell, O.'i F. 1 Dec. 

Eus. ('owell, Lt. vice Mamwariiig, 
,dead 11 icb. 

IJ L. C. I.ynch, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Donald, ret. U Dec. 

Pi Ens. Colqnhoun, Lt by pureh. vice 

Skinner, pi om. 4 do. 

23 2tl Lt. and .'Vdj. llourchier, rank of 

li'tl.t. 20 Nov. 

28 F. Fliflps, Ens, vice Slacke, 32 F, 

13 do. 

i»0 Ens. Uuinley , Lt. vice Kenned y, dead 

2,1 Nov. 1S22, 
(icnt. Cadet, R. Willson, from Mil. 
Col. Ens. 11 Dee, 1823. 

32 Ens. Mackuy, Lt. vice .Stuart, dead 

1.7 Nov. 

Ens. Slavke, fiom 28 F. Ens. do. 

33 Surg. Thomas, from h. p. 37 F. Surg. 

vice Fit/, (ierald, canc. 20 do. 

Lt. Grote, Capt. by pureh. vice Bt 
Maj. M ‘Gregor, ret. 4 Dei*. 

Ens. I’atemon, Lt. by pureh. do. 
J. Forbes, Ens. by imrch. do. 

34 Bt. Maj. Hroderiek. Maj. by pureh. 

Vice Barlow, 81 F. do. 

Lt. Hovenden, Capt. by pureh. do. 
Ens. Airt 7 , Lt by pureh. do. 




m 

55 


Sft 

47 

5i 

54 

57 

50 

fJl 

es 

«4 

C7 

85 

85 

84 

87 

88 

PI 

95 

94 


ApfXiifUmenii, 


CJm). 


* A. HouRUnif Kns. by purcli. do. 
Lt. Liix. from b. p. 34 F. AdJ. and 
Lt. vice Stxaitbf F. IH do. 

LL Hall, from ('oldat. Gus, Capt. by 
purch. vice Rutherforti, ret. 

15 Nov. 

rapt, Byrne, from h. p. 2i» F. do. vice 
nay, yl F. 1 Dec. 

I, t. BlennerliMMet, from lu p. 73 F. 

Lt, vice I'rant, {);> r. do. 

Lt. Paaley, Capt. by purch. vice Keays, 
canc. 3 July. 

Ens. Leekr, Lt. by purch. vjro 

iBCOones, piom. 20 Nov. 

II. A. jMoriihcad. Ehr. by puich. do. 
Lt. t'oote, from 2 Gn. Hii. I.t. vice* 

( jaKcoync, 9 1 F. 1 Pec. 

Ena. bhadforth, Lt. by purch. vice 
Mangles, ret. 4 do. 

A. Robertson, Ens. bv purch. do. 
D. Freer, Ens. vice Michell, CA F. 

20 Nov. 

Maj. Barlow, fVojn 34 F, Lt. Col. |jy 
purch. vuv Jlo)n], ret. 4 Dcc- 

Qua. MnH. Dukes, fiom h. p* date 
Bahama Gn. Comp. Qua. Mas. vice 
Fox, h. p. 20 Nov. 

Ena. Browne, Lt. vice Uowra, dead 
do. 

— ~ Micbcl, from <70 F. En.»!. <lo. 
— Draper, Ena. vice Speake, demi 
IK Dee. 

Ens. Byrne, Lt. vice Muirson, dead 
5 March. 

J. B. Heining, Ens. do. 

Lt. Dtuiinnond, Capt. by purch. vice 
Hutclnsun. ret. 4 Dee. 

Ens. Iliirford, Lt. bv pureh. di». 
JLt. Aulier, i'nnn Ceylon B. l.t. vice 
Hichardson, dead 11 do. 

H. Caulfield, Ens. vice Voung.dead 
do. 

Lt Vaughan, Capt. by purch. vice 
('ruisc, prom. 1.7 \ov. 

Em. Scaly, Ll. by purcb. tb>. 

14. J. Uiilmcr, liiis. t>v purch. do. 

Lt. O’FJahcrty, from'li. p. 32 F. Lt. 
vice Clements, 2 W. I. Jl. 

20 No\. 182.1. 
Capt. Bullock, from 2 W. 1. R. t'apt 
vice Lc Mcburior, h, p. Ne\vf. Fen. 

ts Dec. 

Capt. Ilav. from 3.1 F. ('apt. vice 
Gibbons, 03 F. do. 

J. Ctordou, Ens. vice I'anc, Coldst. 

Gils. 27 Nov, 

Maj. Gen, SirT. Bradford, K.C.fi. 

Col. J l)i c. 

Lt CoL White, from li. p. 4H F. 1 1 . 

Col. tl... 

Bt. Ll. Col. Allan, from h. p. .W K. 

Maj. do. 

Major Thorne, from h. p. dO Y. Maj. 

do. 

Bt. Maj. Bogle, from h. p. late 9< F. 
Capt do. 

fJiav.from.T Vet. Uii. do.dn. 

Capt. Cioiocr, fruin b. p. 4 1 K. do. do. 

KirkuKin, from 2 Vet. B. N. do. 

do. 

— Munro, from h. p. fi'l F. do. do. 

Craig, from J Vet. IJ. N. do. do- 

— — LiiU’May, from h. p. 22 F. do. ilo. 

Bacon/i'rorn li. p. Iti Dr. do. <!«. 

Lt. Orr, from ii. p SH J*\ LU do. 

Stcwart,frotn 2 Vet B.,N. do. <lo, 

Sadleir, from 3 do. do. do, 

— — Workman, from h. p. G5 F. do. 

do. 

Innes, from h. p. 42 F. do. do. 

Annil, ftrom h. n. 40 F. do. do. 

Hartley, from Vi't. lln. do. ilo. 

— XicbollK, from J do. do. do. 
— - Tiinbrell, from h. p. Ilifle Brig. 

do. do. 

— - Gascoyne, from 54 F. do. do. 
En*. Belford, from h. p. .71 F. Ens. 

do. 

Bickerton, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. 

do. 

— — Covard, from do* do* do. 


Alexander, from do. do. do. 

Kingduni, from h. p. f>4 F. do. 

do. 

— Wetherall, from h. p. 85 F. do, 
do; 

Ll. Wliite, from h. p. 48 F. Adj. and 
T.t do. 

95 Maj. Oeu. Sir C. llalkett. K.t'.B. & 

G.r.H. Col. do- 

Lt. Col. Brown, from h. p. Port. Soit. 

Lt. Co). do. 

Bt Lt. Col. ;SirD. St. L. Hill, from 
h. p. Port. Serv. Msy. do. 

Maj. Kiu (icr.ikl, fioin h. p. 60 F. do. 
Rt. Alaj. Tililcheli, from 1 F. ('apt. do. 
Capt. (lOrc, from b. p. 30 F. do. du. 

GiblHiUR, fniui :M F. do. do. 

— ^ Carter, from h. n. 58 F. do. do. 

‘ De Barrallier, from 1 Vet. Bii. 

do. do. 

— “ Robison* from 1 \V. 1. Tt. do. do. 

\ orkc, from h. p. 17 F. do. do. 

— lirowiiHOii, from n. p. 5 G.ir. Ilii. 

<io. repaying dill', hr rite, on excli. 
to h. p. do. 

l.t Oickons, from 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. do. 

Cusine, from h. lu 9.S F. do. do. 

Mayes, from 1 Vet. Bn. ilo. do. 

Saunders, from 3 do. do. do. 

((ordoa, frmii h. p, 4K F. do. do, 

Newbouse, from ii. p. F. do. 

do. 

Sperling* from h. p. 9 F. do. do. 

(Jairulhers, from li. p. 17 F- do. 

do. 

— Dickson, from 2 Vet. Bn. do. do. 
- Trant, fiom 3S F. do. do. 
Ens. Mavm*. from 2 Vet. Bii. Kiw. do. 

Bunbiiry . from do, do. do. 

Harri.son, from 3 do. do. do. 

Voting, from lu p. 55 F. do. do 

2d J.l. PurkcT, from h. p. Ildk* Bug. 

do. do. 

Ens. Alroek, from h. p. .36 F. <!o. d«<, 
Lt. and Ailj. sti.iilb, trom .31 F. .Vdj. 

and J.i. do. 

F, Kcncrjin, Qua. Ma.st. do. 

1 W\ I. R. I’apt. Ablioit, Iroin h. p. 08 F. Capt, 
vice Holiisoii, f).j F. do. 

2, Lt. ( Irmi'ots, fu>m K7 F. Ll, vice 

.‘'lopfoid, h. p. 3'.’ F. 20 No\, 
Capt. W inter. Ijom b. ji Newf. Feiic. 

( ,ipU \ ICC* ItolliH k, SS F. i h Dec. 
Lt. Stopfoid. fiom h. J). 32 F Paym. 
t ice Fox, dead do. 

Cape Corps (C'av,} A, Macdonakl, Cor. by purch. 

\ rr .?cr\ IS, tci. 1.3 No\. 

1 Net. Bn. Lt. JohnsUui, l/oiiili. p. 23 Di. Ll. 

2.3 Del 

Cor. Mavivi'll, fnmi b. p. St.aH Corps 
Cat. Ens. mcc Makay, ict. list. 

2"' \ov. 

Lt. powliiig, from ll. p. iJ) F. Lt \ ice 

Worlkd jie, r.it. liil 27 do. 

Dill, from h. p. 59 F. do. vice 

.lonnsiori, e.-JOi. 4 Dec. 

2 Ilcin-.vrortb, from b. p. 101 1'. 

J.r. 2.J OH. 

— — Dic'K.ston, from h, p. 25 F. do. 

vice Bell, canc. do. 

Capt. Hall, fuun b, p, Tndep. Comp. 
Cant, repaying dill, he receded on 
exeb. to h. p. liNoi. 

l.t. Saiindcri., from h. p. Kille Brig. 

Lt. 2.3 Dot. 

— ^ Bell, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. do. 

vice Dickson, cane. do. 

— — Saiilcir, fiom h. p. Cren. Gds. 
repaying difl'. he received on exch. 
to h. i>. 1,7 Nnv, 

Ens. UohS, from h. p. Sicilian IL gt. 

2U do. 

Unaff ached, 

Lt. ScooncB, from 52 F. Capt by 
purch. vice Skelton, ret 

20 Nov. 1823. 

Garrisons, 

M,y. fivn. fiHr J. CamcroTi, 

Lt Gov. of Plymouth, vice Sir T>. 

Pack, dead 25 Sept. 1823* 

15 
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HospUal Staff: 

Dri>. liwik Ilermoii, Hank of Tnsin 
]1 Dec. 1»J3. 

Staff Siirg, Schctky, Dcp. lusp. vice 
“ Nicoli, dead 7 Aug. 

Dp|). Insp. Baxter, from h. p. Dop. 
Insp. VICO Strarhan, h. p. II Dee. 

rhysiciaii Skcy, Uep. liiHp. by Bievet 
do. 

Surg. Panting, do. ilo. 

As. Surg. Macabo, from h. p. Rifle 
Hrig. As. Surg. vice Hutchison, 
eane. 20 Nov. 

Muir, from fiO F. do. vu*c 

Rossiter, dead sr* do. 

M'Kinlay, from b. p liil 

1'’. do. vice Magratli. cjine. 27 do. 

Uosp. As. (’Iinstic, from h. p. llosp. 
As. vice Ciallagher, cant*, i Dee. 

IC.vchanffts* 

lU, Lt.-(’nl. Vounghusband, from 7 I>r. 4i. rec. 
ditf, bi'tw. full pay f '.iv. and Inf. and (.‘av. with 
(*apf. (’liattrrtoM, h. p. 1 Dr. (?. 

Mmor Dclanccy, from 7 > F, roe. tUff. with Major 
n.vr Barnard, h.p. i? t’ovlon R. 

Ul. Maj. Siiiilh, from 25 Inf. with Capi. Falkncr, 
li. p.'bl F. 

1 'ap. Van ( orllandt from 8 Dr. rec. did’, with E. nf 
VVilt''bire, li. p. .”5 P. 

BciUelcv, from 7 F. rec. tliff. with Captain 

Machcjin, h. p. 

Ilorselcjr, fiom L'O F. with Cript. Bolton, h. 

p. i 1 F. 

(Jol.lfrap, fiom 20 F. with ("'apt. Burrowc*;, 

F. 

- '■■■ " - Drew, fmni 5 Vet. Hat. with I.icut. Lystcr, 
h. p. 10.) F. 

Liciit. Armstrong, from? Dr. 0, rcc.difl'. with Lt 
Hodges, h, p. S Dr. 

Ilainbnggc, from 2 IF. rec. difT.witli Licul. 

Baird, h, p. 'IS F. 

Miehell. from *17 F. with I.t. Kerr, h. p. 

«*0 F. 

nuteliiitson, from .15 F. rec. diff. with LL 

Butler, h. p. ('olds. (his. 

Skono, from fiS F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hun- 
ter, h. p. -1 Dr. (hU. 

Champivin, from 77 F. with Lt, Corficld.h. 

p. 22 F. 

I*nee, from 78 F. rcc. diff, witli Lieut. M'- 

Pherson, h. p. 

Newrou, from 87 F. witli Lieut. Sarjean, 

h. p. .">1 F. 

Follet. from SS F. rec, diff. with Lt. El- 
liott, h. p. 7 1 F. 

('or. and Sub Lt. Maequceii, from 2 Life Gds. witli 
Lieut, 'r. Hrett, S Dr, 

c dniei Hoss, from 11 Dr. rcc. dilf. with Ensign 
Rooke, h. p. .?.i F. 

Ensign lA*e, from .TT F. rec, diff. with 2d Licul. 
Fraser, h. ]). 2 Ceylon R. 

toilless, from 84 F. rcc. difl*. with Ens, Skyn- 

ner, h. u. 10 P. 

Fr.ugu'. from Itl F. with Ensign Hon. 11. S. 

Fane. h. ji. 2.> F, 

l*ayin. To\ey, from 20 F. with Paym, Campbell, 

24 F. 

Surg. Mohan, from 65 F. with Surg, O’Reilly, h. 

p. 2.5 F. 

Stewart, from 71 F. with Surg. Barlow, h. p. 

62 F. 


and lictircmcnh. 

Col. Dunne, 7 Dr. Ods. 

Went, Gren. Ods. 

Lieut.-Col. Bunbnry, 7 Dr. Gdb. 

——Royal, 61 F. 

MfldoT Power, 7 Dr. t rds. 

M'tSregor, .53 F. 

Capt. Smyth, 7 Dr. Gds. 

— — Mosse, 1 F. 

— Rutherford, S5 P. 

Hutchison. 84 F. 

Skelton, R. ArU 

Lieut. Mangles, .47 F. 

Tornct Jervis, Cayie Cutiw. 

Ensign Donald, 14 F. 

Hosp. AM»t J. Cocking. 

— ■ Buller, h. p. 

Voi.. XV. 


Appointment Cancelled,- 

< 'apt. Kcays, 47 P, 

Lieut. .Inhnstou, 1 Vet. Bn. 

Surgeon Fitagerald, 53 F. 

Staff Assist. Surg. Magratli, from h. p. 20 Dr. 

— — Hutchison, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 

Hospital Assist. Magrath, from h. p. 

Dro/fis, 

Maj.'Gen. Fawcett. F.. 1. Comp. Serv. Deo. 1823 


• CcKikc, do. England, 

' Atkins, do. E. ludies, 
Lang, do. da 


Sept. 
20 July. 1822 
23 Aug. 
«Fib. 

20 Jan. 
K Jan. 


Col. Buck land. li. p. 5.5 F. 

-Vridcrrion, late of R. Mar. 

Lieiit.-1'ol. ItoHS. h. p. H F. 

Lvnn, late of R. Mar. 

— dark, do. H June 

— Grant, E. 1. Comp. Serv. East Indies, 

10 Nov. 1822 

■ — — Wilfonl, do. ilo. 5 Sept. 

■ Keay, do. on )i;isBagc to England, 

16 Apr. 1823 

Elliott, do. East indies, 4 May 

Maj. Guthrie, 41 F. Fort William, Bengal, 

^ 4 June 

M*Gibbou7 h. p. 62 F. 2 July 

It. M4*JM‘rson, E. I. Clomp. .Serv. East Indies, 

6 Jan. 


Agnew, da on pasb.'i,'H' to England, 


15 Feb. 

— Dymock, do. K. Indies, J8 April 

Caiit. O'Reilly, 14 F. Fort William, Bengal 

25 May 

Cameron, h. j». fl.) F. lb Nov. 

Stewart, late of .5.* F. 

Hiteheock, Kiti 8 R. Vet. Dn. Exclcr 

15 Get. 

Sept, 
11 Nov. 

1 Get. 
.51 July 
15 May. 1825 
15 Feb, 


- Phillijis, R, Mar. 

- Judson, do. 

- Robertson, li. p. R. Mar, 

- li.'tw.40i), do, 

- Sand vs, h. p. R. Mar. 


IVciehmim, do. 

Lieut. Knatehlmll, i Dr. France 

- Sargent, 11 F. Fort William, Bengal, 

6 June 

Richard'son, 85 F. 

• — — ■ lleiuterMin, late R. \oL Bn, 4 July, 1820 

Riehie, h. p. M Dr. Dumfries 

Dieken ,, h. n. 2 I'. 25 Get. 1 822 

■ Fi'iiiaude/, n. p. 4 F. 25 Mar. 1 82.5 

Stanford, h. p. 5 F. 18 April, 1822 

Morri.s, h. p. 7 F. 20 Jan. J82.> 

Biddulph, h. p. !? F. 26 Sept. 

Failin’, h. p. .>7 F. LS May 1822 

Glynn, h. p. 40 F. 15 Jan. 1825 


Baxter, h. p. 55 F. Wandsworth, 

Hall, h. p. 60 F. 

— Bi ulges, h, p. !11 F. 

— — Burges, h. p. 8.5 F. 

— Fow'kcs, h. p. Ml F. 

Thomas, h. p. 4 Irish Brig. 

('o7.ens, Inv. Bit. R. Art. 


17 Dee. 
14 July 
46 do. 
30 June 
28 Mar. 
12 Aug. 
25 July 


Ehrhardt, h. p. R. For. Art. 6 June, 1822 

Loverulge, h. p. U. Mar. K Feb. 

Beeviii, tki. 24 April 

Donne, do. 18 Jan. 1 82.5 

Smith, do. 18 Feb. 

— JeflVeys, do 9 Mar. 

Maekay, do, 13 do. 

— — Justice, do. Aug. 

Cornets, 2d Lieufenaiiis, and Ensl^^ns. 
•Speke, 64 F. Isle of Wiglit, 8 Dec. 1823 

Bnioke Young, 85 F. 

Sirath, late 6 R. Vet. Bn. 

Collinge^. p. 1 8 Dr. 5 April, 1823 

Barker, n. p. 20 Dr. Hague, 22 Nov. 

BlennerhasMtt, Royal Marines, Ascension, 

15 June, 1895 


Wood, do. 

Martindale, h. p. R. Mar. 
Mcnaies, do. 

Cole, do. 

D’Esterra, do. 

Coulter, h. p. 57 F. 
lleretigcr, h. p. 41 F. 
Fltzhcrbert. h. p. 98 F. 
Lyster, h. p. Cape R. 
Sabine, h. p. Waller’.^ Corps 
U 


29 April, 1822 
L5NOV. 
SO Dec. 
26 Jan. 1823 
92 do. 
.4 June, 1822 
21 Jan. 1H25 
15 Jun;; 
U Aug. 182e 
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Paymaster 'Nicolhi> h. p. 4 P, 

b'olicltor J. Wilkinson, (Jren. andColdst. F. Gds. 

Medical Departments 

Drp. Insp. Morel, h. p. 33 Mar. 183.5 

Staff Surg. Duuii, h. p. 5 D^c. 1823 


Surg. Corter, h. p. 63 F. 20 May, 1823 

Oliver, W. Norfolk MU. 

Staff Ak. Surg. Johnston, llundiirm, <> Aug. 
2il As. Surg. O’Doud, 10 Dw. 1822 

Hosp. Mate (’arter, h. p, 1 S, 

Chaplain Jones, h. p. 92 F. 31 Doc. 1833. 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


(!ommoiiOTe CharlM Bullcn, C. B., to the command of his Majesty's squadron on the coast of Afnen, 
vice Sir Robert Mends, Knight, deceased. 


Sanies. 

Saniey. 

Sanies. 

'aptatns. 

fharlcb Hutton I'ntt* 

ticoige MorlU-y 

William James Ha)>e Johnstone 

Archibald Sinclair 

James Browne 

George Francis Lyon 

The Hon. Eric George Sinclair 

James Smith 

Robert Fitzgerald Gambier 

W’illiain O'Connor, M,I). 

Cimmanders. 

Cliailes Blatehlev 

John Dunlop 

Charles Fraser 

Charles Ramsay Dnnkwalcr 

Charles Dickson 

GooTCC Frederick Hyves 

Joseph Broomliead 

John M'Biic 


William NcIkoo Griiiltlis 

.lolin M>u llroy 

John Btishnaii 

llenn' Kelsall 

Joseph Chartres 


l*eter French ('ollieot 


Thomas Philips 

Willi.nm St John 

Henry Martin Blackwood 
Lientnuiats. 

Alexander Baillie llamiltou* 

John \ eoinun 

AndersotJ Angus 

Thomas Lavton 

Itubcrl Sineinir llay 

Surffeone. 

Joliii M'lMiudcr 

William Bell 

Kdw'iii LfWis 

Thomas I)ry<lgcs 

(ieorge Roberts 

James Conk 

John Henry 

John Kav 

Camplx'll France 

(ieorge Mcteall'e 

Joseph Ray 

William Givaii 

John Moon Pothury 

James Skeoch 

'riiomns Neilson 

Charles Cate 

James Gregory (2) M.D. 

Mexander BIvth 

Richard Ainphlett 

Thomas Bell 

WiiliHin Bothwi’Ii 

Thomas Matthias 

t 

Daniel King 

Robert Kcnnetly Thomson 

Arthur M‘<iregor Skinner 

Adam Campcldown Duncan 

Assts fa n f-S u rgeo ns . 

Alexander Bwith M'Artlmr 
Thomas Reynolds 

Mfred Eguino 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Va plains, 

Henry b. Chads 
Adolphus Fitwlarencc 
William n. Bruce 
.fames C. Croiidiiig 
Edward H. Scoff 
William J. fl. Johnstone 
Thoinab Bourchier 
W cnt. P. Crokc 
James LilUcra}! 

John G. Aplin 


Vessels. 

.AracUne 

Husk 

UnLaniiia 

Cjgnct (brig) 

Dhs^iatcH 

Doiih 

F.i'lair 

Lniulons (brig) 

(Uouccstcr 

Grasilioiiper 


Captain s* 

Otwgc Gesling 
(}tH)rgc Fredonek Hi eh 
(’ImrlcN Hu llcfi, C.B. 
lloiistoun steward 
Luc. Hardynian 
Edward Jcinwiigs 
Hugh P.ittori 
John Allred Moorc 
Sir Thomas Siaines, K.C. 
Frederick Hanna 


i t yah. 

Tlai rier 
lh)»tnon 
!Vh'id.donc 
Moi.ii 
Ocean 

I'i.ivci (In II,) 
HatlJcMuke 
Rinaldo (bn| 
Siqierh 
'J’uccd 


BIRTll.s, AIARiaA<;i;s, AiM) DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


23. At Kilkenny, Ireland, the I.ady of 
John Maerobart, Esq. M. 1). surgeon, lUtli Hu&> 
sars, of a son and daughter. 

30. Mrs IIuimI, of .Stom’ridgc. of a son. 

— At Dun, tbe Kight Hon. ]i,i,dy Kennedy, of 
a son. 

<— In Hart Street, Mrs Coufier, of a daughter. 

Dic. 2. In Union Street, Mrs Robert IJ unlop, 
of a sou. 

4, In Uclitvue Crescent, the Lady of James 
Wilson, F.sq. advocate, of a dfHightcr. 

O. At Banff, Mrs Walter liiggar, of a dangliter. 

7. At Bishop's Conrt, Isle of Man, Lady Sarah 
Murray, of a daughter. 

.Q. At Sundrum, Mrs Hamilton of Sundrum, of 
a daughter... 

30. At Dunninald, Mrs Arkloy, of a sOn. 

12. In Nortli Hanover Street, Mrs Robert Na> 
smyth. of a daugliier. 

— At Joxdandiill, Mrs Smyth, of a daughter. 

13. Ai$» Shandwiek Place, tlie Hun, Mrs Peter 
Ram.^/of a daughter. 

— C. Teirott, NorthuinlKirland Street, of 
a daughter. 

— At I'astlemilk, the Lady of William Stirling, 
Esq. of a ilaughter. 

15. At WiHKlburn, Morningsulc, the Lmly of 
George Ross, Esq* advocate, of a daughter. 


Id. At No. 4, George Street, Mr j Dr Nicoll, Si 
Andrews, of a son. 

— In V'rcdcriek Strwt, the Lady of Hcnr> llai- 
Tiiigton, Ebu. of a dauglitcr. 

20. At liallaiicricft' 1 louse. Lady ElilMink, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Whitton, the Lady of (’liarlcs Cal\ert. 
Esq. M.P. of a Ron and iicir.* 

— Mrs John Wardrop, 103, GcorgelStrcct, of a 
son. 

2.1. At Deanbauk House, Mrs William Bruce, 
of u son. 

— In Great King Street, the Ladv of r'lqtuiiii 
A. II, Kerr, C.B. Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

— At Preshaw House, coiiiilv of Hants, the 
Right Hon. lifldy Mary Long, ol^a non. 

2>1. At llassay House, Mrs Macicod of R asstay, 
of a sou. 

-*• In Picardy Place, the Lady of Majfir James 
Harv'ey of (Jastle Scninle, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of George Govan, 
Esq. M.D. Bengal Establishment, of a son. 

2H. At Eagleseairne, the Lady of Major-General 
the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a ilaughtor. 

27. At.'I.'i, Aork Place, Mrs Reid, of a son. 

2H, In IJpiicr Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
1.imtlun, Ihc l.;tdy ul John Loch, Kmi. of a dauglw 
Ut. 

29, In Moi timer Mrctt, Cavendish Square 
(> 
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I^onilorit the Lady of Colonel Hugh liailhc. of a 

ilaiighttT. 

* .’tO. At Alvnlecn, Mrs Henry I^unisdon, of a son. 

L<7/f///. At LochUuy llouw, Mrs M’Laine, of a 
<|auglUur, 

maruTaoes. 

,////// IS. At Mfulrast .hneplt ('ox, Esq. surgeon 
to tli<* Hon, the (iovertior’s iKuly (iuard. to (’atho- 
iiiie (frave, eldest daughter of Major Waugh, of 
the Madras army. 

IK'oii. 2‘1. At ('Jolinsburgh, William Bonthrone, 
Esq. siirgt^n, Crail, to Margart't, daughter of the 
lalc.1ohn Seott, Emi. ('rail. 

— At Lauder, (jeiirge Siinson, Esq. to Agnes, 
youngest daughter of the late Uadie Cieorge. Lau- 
der. 

i'.*). At Edinburgh, the Rev. George Blyth, to 
Ellen Scott, eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Tod, Esq. 

27- At liOndon, Robert Hihhert. socoiul son of 
Robert liihlx'rt. Esq. of Birtieshall, in ('heshire, 
and of Chidfont HouiiO, Ihieks, to Cliailotte, ol- 
d«>st daugliLer of John l>ruiriinond, Esii- of Cho^ 
ring < 'ross. 

Dir. 1. At Hamilton, William Owen Davies, 
Es(s. of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, North Wal<M, 
to Eu]ilipnna May, daughter of the late William 
UevLTulgc*. Esq- Kihnlmrgh. 

— At (ireciiock, <jJe<»rgc (.’orsanc f’linninghamc, 
Ksij. lo M.irg4r(<t Ecuella, st'i'ond daughter cif the 
late James Macdowull, Es(|. of Glasgow. 

— MrVaKs, the celebrated comedian of Covent- 
Carden I'heatrc, to Miss Brunton, daughter of 
Air John Ilninfon, rnanagor of the Exeter theatre. 

i*. At Kirkliston Manse, John SeotL, Esq. Hun- 
dee, to v\iin, tl.iughter of the late Alexander llcid. 
Esq. ol ll.'dho itunk. 

— At liOiidnii, John Jolitiston, Esq. eldi^tson 
of John Jolmston, Jii-itj. of Danson, county of 
Kenl.to llel<*n, eldest daughter of Walter Lear- 
month, Esq. Moninguc Street, Russell .Square. 

— At Liiuloitiv, James Weniyes, Esq. Captain 
ill the Uoyal ‘-cots ( frt ys, to Mis'- Eraiiees Wt'inyss 
fourth «lau, ’liter of the late \V lUiaiii Wemyss, Esq. 
of Cutfh hiU. 

I. Al Chu'licstci, the lion. Captain Beikeley, 
Royal Na\y, to Lady (’harh/tte Lennox, sister io 
the Duke of Rjchruond. 

— At Edmhurgh, Holvrt John Napier Kcllette, 
Esq. of the ‘l.Sth Regiment, to Jeiii'm.i, <nilv ehilcl 
ol the late Jiinies lluillerof Ci{U<;lUMehe{x*li, Esq. 

.A. Mr .roliii Mackay, meroluiut, Invernesis, to 
.1 Uliana, youngest ilaughter ol the late Angus 
Maekay, Esq. Carnaehy, .Sutholarulsnire, 

S. .At \ lewforlli, Mr James Chahum, solicitor 
at law, to .laue, second dauglder of Alexander 
Sioelhe, r.sq. 

At Hath, (‘'aptam Colin Camiihell, It. N. to 
Klimra, widow ol Lii-ul.-l u'lu'ral ILieli.iid Gore. 

II. At Ednihurgh, Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
of Dehlca, lo Jane, on)} surviving da lighter of tlie 
deceaseiljohii Roberts, Mmi. of Carronflatb. 

— At GrccMihcad, Gl.isgow, John Wilson, Esq, 
Millpoit, to Mi.sh Morns, daughter of tlie lateCap- 
laiii lliigli Morns. 

li!. At .siiiithyli.iiqd', Janies .‘^mith. Esq. manu- 
fneluier, .Auehtnaidei, to Aim, daughter ol Peter 
Gihsou, E.sq. of Smithy hiiugli. 

1.7. At Eermoy, Ireland, Richard Wharton 
Myddleluii, Esq. Captain m the 71 si Light Infan- 
try, to Franees Penelope, only eliild of Lieut.- 
Colnnel Watson, of the same Hegiment. 

l.'i. At Riiry, Lune.'ishin , Wdhum ThoiUBon, 
Es<|. of the Island of J.iva, niereluint, to tiraee. 
daughter of the late Mr James Grant, of (Rasgow. 

18. AtEdinhurgh, Mr Alexander Graham, nier- 
eliant, Glasgow, to Jane, daughter of Mr R. D. 
Flccniing, inei chant, Pldniburgh. 

— Brora, Sutherlandhlnrc, William RoliciUon, 
Esq. to Miss Gunn . eldest daughter ol* llie Uev. 

Caithness-shire. 

— Al St Georges, Hanover .Square, London, 
William Duncombe, Esq. M.P. to the Right Hon. 
Lady TiOuisa .Stewarl, youngest daughter of Uie 
Karl of Galloway. 

1I>. At Heicniies, Mr George Bell Brown, brew- 
er, to Nancy, daughter of the lute John (hbson. 
Esq. 

28. In Young Street, Mr J tunes Murray, nier- 


ehant, l.anark, to .lane, youngest dauiRttet of Mr 
David Kilgour, Edinburgh. 

r»0. At (ilasgow, Charles Berry Blyth, Esq. late 
of Buenos Ayres, to Robina Haimah, youngest 
daughter of the late Gillxiri Auchinvolc, Esq. 

Laielp. At Portsmouth, ( 'aptain 'I'homas Motiek 
Mason, Uoyal Navy, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
tlu^ lion. Sir (icorge Grey, Bart, K.C.B. and nicvo 


DEATHS. 

May 4, 1823, At Calcutta, Andrew, second son 
of the late John Heugh, Esq. of Gartcows, SUr- 
lingshiie. 

June. In f'alcutta, ('’harlcs Scott Robertson, 
Esq. indigo planter, from Peelile’;. 

19. At nhuojeo, George, infant son of Colonel 
Mackonochie, lion. East India Company's scrviixj, 
on the Bombay Establishment. 

29. A I Barrack pore, in Bengal. Ensigu George 
Downie Cullen, of the Beng-al army, wm of James 
Cullen, Est], .stockhridge, Edinburgh. 

M). In the Island of 1'rimdad, m con.seqiifnce 
of a fall from his horse, .lurries Iloyd. Esq. eiqitaiu 

in his Majesty's 9tli regiment of foot. 

At M(K)skuporc, in Bengal, Mr Roliert 
PattuTlo, indtgo planter, aged .34, son of the late 
Lieutenant William Pattullo, of Dundee. 

2.x At Valparaiso, coast of DiiJl, Mr George 
M^Farcmhar, eldest sou of the Utc Jnlin M*FBr- 
quhar, Ksq. W. S. 

A«ir» A. At Calcutta, Captain John Pearson, of 
the .ship Ogle Castle. 

SqiLG, At Kingston, Jamaica, the Hon. George 
Kiiighoni. 

11. At Mount Irvine, Tolmgo, ArehibaUl, el- 
dest son of Mr Alexander binelair, Kilclunuug, 
Ariiyllslure. 

17. At Antigua, Richard ‘Willock Morson, se- 
cond son ot the late Walter Skerrett Morson, of 
the Island of Montserrat, 

20. In the Island of Biirhadocs, the Hon. .Tohn 
Forster Alleyne, late PreMdenl of Ins Majesty’s 
Council of that Island. 

21. M CiqH* Town, on her paBsoge to India, 
Catherine Richardson, wife ol Lieiitcnaiil Daxid 
bhciriff*, of the 24th Bengal Native Infantry. 

(ki. 3. At Moonc, near New Orleans, America, 
Mr Jame.*} M‘Nair, second son of the late Rev. 
James M'Nair of Slaiimimaii. 

4. A I Nalche/, Missi“sippi SLite, North Ameri- 
ca, Dr MtPthew Provaii. formerly of Glasgow. 

9, At .scfi, off the ctmsl of Ncwfouiull.'uid, on 
liis passage from Jamaica, Lieut. Peter Reddie, 
R. A . coinmaiidcr of the ship Thi.sbe, West India- 
uum. 

j\ov. 1. At Fisheirow, Mrs Hannah Archer, 
niul on the 10th, her husband, Mr Thomas llan- 
dasyde, seedsman and tiorist there. 

H;. Al Aberdeen, the Rev, Hugh Dinu'ftii, for 

many years Einseopal clergynun at Duiikeld. 

2.7. At Criefl*, Mrs Bavlas, rcliet of the Rev. 
Janies BarJas. 

2.7. At Bnimoekbiirn, Mr Andrew Thomson, 
accountant in the Baiilw of Scotland’s Ofiice, Stir- 
ling. 

217. At Foyers House, Invernoss-Blure, Mrs Fra- 
W-T, ol Foyers. 

— At the Manse of .Skene, the He^’. James 
Hogg, i). D. in tlie 72d year of his age, and 47th 
of his ministry. 

28 Al his scat, Picton (Castle, Pembrokeihire. 
uflei^n long and severe illness, the Right Hon. Ri- 
chard Philips, f.ord Milford. 

— David Miller, F.sq. of Pow, Fifcshirc. 

— • At L8uti.ston, Mrs Halkerston of Carskerdo. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Low, writer. 

Dec. 1. At the W.'itcr of Leith, in the 8l8t year 
of her age, Mrs Janet Cattanach, relict of Mr John 
}^tewart, merchant. Water of Leith. 

— At the Manse of Pettlnain, Mrs Mary Lock- 
hart, wife of the Rev. Goorge Dickson. 

2. At Airdrie, Rcthea Black, eldest daughter of 

the Rev, Robert Torrance. 

— At Alloa, John Jameson, Esq. sherilT-clcrk of 
Claekmaimansliiro. 

— At Glendanicl House, Miss Campbell, of 

Glcndnruel. „ . . 

— JlfilKTt Vyiier, Esq. of Easthoriie, W'arwiek- 
shirv. This gentleman was out sliuoting on the 
preceding day, and while getting through a hedge 
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the trij^ger &f hl« gun caught agahist a branch of 
itf when the piece unftirtunately vront oft, and 
lo^ed ita contentH in UIh body. 

^ Mr Archibald ftoxburgh> mercliant, Glas^ 
gow. 

•— At LlOrient, France, Mr Peter John Blair, 
who for many years resided in Ayr and its vicini- 
ty* 

— At her house, York Place, Mrs Hay Mudie. 

— At Lathollaii, Major John Luntsden, ol‘ Lath- 

allan and Bloneruc. 

5. At Cargen, the Latly of William Stothert, 
Ksq. of Carson. 

— At his nousc in Cayftcld Square, Mr Andrew 
Tienderson, of the house of Sir William Forbes 
and Co. , 

7. At Irviiip, John IVeldcs. Knq. lute Captain 
‘ISd Regiment, in the Bfith year of liis age. 

•— At lus house, Leilh, Mr Jolin Macleod, 
brewer, Leith. 

— . At Edinburgh, ThoTn.as Ireland, Esq. of Up- 
per l^rquhait, FitOhhirc. 

f). Mrs Janet Arnot, wife of Mr John Edgar, 
builder. 

— At East Kilspindie, Captain David Lauder, 
Perthshire Militia. 

— In Keir .Street, Lauricstori, Mrs Mary Young, 

wife of Mr CJeorge Lorlincr, builder, Edinburgh. 

•— At Alicnleen, in the f;.1d year of his age, the 
Uov. John tiordon. Roman Catholic clergyman. 

The Right H«>n. Thnm.is Slwle, fomictly 
one of the representatives in l*arliaincnl for Chi- 
chester. 

10. At Edinburgh, Alexander Dick, Esq. ac- 

countant. 

— In Brook Street, I.ondon, in his fCHi year. 
Sir Eyre Coote, of West Park, Hants. 

1 1. Near London, LuniKd.aitic Alvts, Esq. Navy 
Pay OlBee. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Citorge Peel Lys, only 
surviving son of Thomas Lys, Estj. tif London. 

— At her father’s house, in her lUlh year, Kli- 
Mlieth. eldest daughter of Mr James Moir, sur- 
geon, Toviot Row. 

Ift. At her house, in CAvd^'ld Place, Miss Jean 
Clark, ilanghtcr of the late (ilHicrt ('lark, Esq. 

13. At Leith, in the 58th year of lus age, the 
Rev, Robert Culbertson, minister of the (JofqH*!, 
and pastor of the Associate Congregation, Aii- 
UrewN Street. 

11. At Mortonmains, Pumfries-shirc, very sud- 
denly, (iciirgo Welsh, Esq. aged 7‘1. 

— ‘ At Clifton, Mism Harriet Iluclmn, eldest 
daughter of the laic George Buchan, Esq. of Kd- 
loe, Berwickshire. 

1,5. At Nice, ihe Hon. and Rev. Thomas Alfred 
Harris, son of the late, and brother to Uie present, 
Earl of Malmesbury. 

— ■ At the Mansion House, Orcenock, MrsTho- 
snas Crttwfonl, in the 7Kth year of her ngc. 

— In Lomloii, Ji'wcph Barn bridge, sen. Esq. of 
Newcastle, solicitor, agal .5,3. He went to the ine- 
tnipolis to undergo an operation for .an aneurism 

the arm, brought on liyphlctxitoiny unskilfully 
{icrffvrnied sevetal years agft. The excision was 
dexterously effected by an eminent surgeim, and 
for several days flattering hopes were enU'rtaiiMMl 
of a perfect recovery ; but on M<mdAy the bUxxl 
rushed to the head, and death quickly seized his 
victim, to the incalculable loss of his numerous 
and discousoLite family. 

Ki. At Hamburgh, George Thomson, Esq. aged 
71. 


CJan* 

— At her fat]ier*a house, aged SJ, ChTisllnn, el- 
dest daughter of Mr (irr, H.S.C. Vork Place, Edin- 
burgli, • 

17> At Camis Eskan, John Dennistnun, aged s 
months, son pf Jaroes Dennisloun, Esq. of CoU 
grain. 

— At .5, Hart Street, Edinburgli, Mrs Mary 
llichardsoti, wife of Peter Ctouper, Knq. W. S. 

— At Midmar Castle, James Mansfield, Esq. of 
Midmar. 

18. At Paris, in the .51th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. Henry, Earl of Barrymore, Viscount 
Buttevant, Bnmu Barry of Oletlmn and lliaune, 
Baron Barry of Harry’s' Court, originally, by tc- 
nim* and writ of summons, premier Viscuuiil tn 
Ireland. 

— At Corxiorphinc Hill, Mrs Maekie, wife of 
Mr. James Mackie, Corstorphme Hill, 

20. In Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Wil- 
li.'im Tennant, junior. 

— At Whitburn, Mr Hugh ('hristie, for many 
years manager of the Buxrowstouriness coal and 
salt \vorks. 

— • In Antigua Street, Helen Drunton, only 
daughter of Mr Melville Balfour. 

— At Ardeer, ( atheriiie, only daughter of Pa- 
trick Warner, Esq. of Ardeer. 

— Suddenly, lit Fiilkirk,|Mr Charles Alexander, 
in Die 81th yi'ar of his age. 

'Jl. At Dumcrieff, l>r John Rogurson of 
phray. first phyi,u'ian to tlw* Empi*ror of Russia. 

— - 111 the Canongatc, Abnirn tleyman, a Jew.* 

— In Chfiiles .street, Peter, third son of the 
Rev. Peter Primrose, minister. l»restoni>ans. 

— Al Langley Piurk, Mrs CruiUshiuik, of Lang- 
ley. 

— At Kivkeudhright, Mrs Helen Miller, relict 
of John Milit>r in Kirkeuilbnght, in the lOlst 
year of her age, and i>yth of her wnlowh»Knl. 

— At Banff, Alexander Wilson, Esq. lateof (Jal- 

CUttA. 

22. At Kirkeudbrif^hl, Miss 'I'homson, daugh- 
ter of the late l>a\id Thomson, I^sq. of Inghston. 

— At Kti<*onq>ihur. Fife, the Rev, James Dick, 
ininislcr of thi‘ Ciuicd Associate ('on^ regal ion in 
that place. 

— In James’s Place, Mrs Waddel, wife of Wil- 
liam W’nddeli, Esij. merchant, Leith. 

23. At her house. No. 71» Queen Street, Miss 
AgiiCb Hunter, daughter of the late James Hunter, 
Jj^], banker in A yr. 

— At Giiisgow, Robert Stanret, Ksq. late mer- 
chant in tin- Isiniiri of Carnacou, Grenada. 

2C. In .St Johu'a .street, Margaret, youngest 
child of Mr J<. A. Wallace, 

27. At.StGcrman-en-l.aye, near Pans, the Duke 
of Fitz James, Lieutenant-General in the army of 
France, and n di.'seendant of King James II. of 
Knghuid, trnm an illegilmuite bnuieh. 

— A1 .Sfalpn, agctl HI, Norinanil Macdonald, 
Esq. of Barrisdale, a valuable incmlior of society. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mr George Neilson, of the 
(^iinmereial Banking (loiiqianY *'1 Scotland. 

T^lU'hj. At Kirisale, Ireiiimi, age<l 1(H» yean,, 
Margaret Cottar, mother of the once celebrated 
Irish giant, J*. Cottar O’Brien. 

— At Kowal, III the province of Moscovica, in 
Poland, an eeelcsiaslic of the name of Bujalski, at 
the very advanced age of 1 11 years. 

— In Imdgate Street, London, Filiza, widow of 
General RciDi Macalistor, late of Wimpole .Street, 
Cavenilish Square, and Torrctidale Castle, Argyde- 
ahlre. 


J^ro?n 'want of room, the of If^'orArr Preparing for Prr.Ks and PublhTml, tjr. i 
oiniitcd, The^f mil appear in ot/r nert. 
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SOUTH 

If those states which were formerly 
known by the iiuine— SpanisJi Ame- 
rica, had remained without influence 
on tlic general politics of EurojK?^ tliey 
would still have pres(‘nted a most im- 
portant tliemc for political discussion ; 
hut when they have, unaccountably 
enough, carried division into the fp-and 

European Alliance, and even given rise 
to rumours of offensive leagues and 
general war, they supply a question, 
which, for complexity and gravity, 
lakes precedence of all others that at 
present interest the politician. 

Speaking of them, in the first place, 
witli reference to their own interests 
alone, their revolution luis rendered 
them in effect independent, and this 
is perliajis all that can lie said in its 
jiraisc. It wa.s cajialdc of yielding the 
most magnificent henefits, hut these 
have been sacrificed, less by the igno- 
rance, than tlie cupidity and laLc 
principles, of its parents, and its fruits 
could only have been worse than th<7 
have been, had it failed of success al- 
together. 

New Spain would have formed one 
or two nations, respectable, tolerably 
powerful, and full of well-founded 
hope for the future. The manner in 
which the world is divided — the ex- 
tent, power, and ambition of its neigh- 
bour, the United States— tlw past his- 
tory of nations— (iverything to which 
it had been accustomed — and, in a 
word, every interest and hope, forbade 
its dismeuiberinciit. The unit was 
nevertheless split into a multiplicity 
of fractions. South America was par- 
celled out into an infinity of contempti- 
ble states, and, by this, its brilliant 
jirospects were destroyed, and the suc- 
VoL. XV. 
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cess of its conflict with the mother 
country was rendered almost as much 
a matter of regret, as of rejoicing. If 
any reliance can be placed on history, 
these states must, from their proximi- 
ty and various other causes, be gene- 
rally embroiled in disputes, and ever 
kept from cordial fricndsliip by jea- 
lousy. They must be for ever com- 
paratively powerless even for defence, 
and it will scarcely ever be possible on 
any emergency to make them power- 
ful by alliance. Th(‘y must, there- 
fore, be without weight and influence 
in the administration of the law of 
nations, and the maintenance of the 
proper distribution of dominion— in- 
debted for the preservation of their 

rights and existence to the jealousies 
entertained by the leading powers of 
the w^orld towards each other — the 
cringing, pliant dependants of these 
powers — and capable of being at any 
time involved in strife with cacli.other, 
and swallowed up in detail, by that 
Buonapartean system of aggrandise- 
ment, to which the republic of North 
America has had recourse so often. 
Tins must be the case if we look at 
them in the most favourable light pos- 
sible — if wc assume that, contrary to 
the conduct which all other nations 
have hitherto pursued, they will never 
appeal to the sword in their quarrels, 
and will never thirst for increase of 
territory at each other s expense. But 
if we believe that human nature will 
remain unchanged, and that tliey will 
do what other countries have constant- 
ly done ; then wc must believe, that 
they will be incessantly at open war 
witli each other, until, perhaps, that 
which has been so unnaturatly torn 
S 
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into frapmoiits raay^agafii be cement- 
ed together by a century oi* blood- 
shed. 

But this was not all ; the form of 
govenimcnt established in these states 
was precisely that which was the most 
discordant with the knowledge, habits^ 
and characteristics of the people. 

‘ The British Constitution was hap- 
pily formed before the making of (Joii- 
stitutions had become a regular trade, 
even when the name of (Umstitution 
was scarcely known, and it was form- 
ed by those who merely sought to re- 
move perceptible evils, and to supply 
what was clearly necessary. 1 1 was no 
imported exotic, but it grew sponta- 
neously out of the British heart, and 
it grew according to the laws of na- 
ture. It was a seed before it became 
a beautiful and jiroductive tree. The 

{ >roud, indej)eiidcnt, jealous, queru- 

ous, stubborn, and dictatorial spirit 
of the Briton, could only be governed 
by such a Constitution, therefore it 
sprung into birth ; — the incorrui>tible, 
generous, moral, honourable, reflec- 
tive, and intelligent spirit of the Bri- 
ton could only support it, therefore it 
flourishes and endures. He who wishes 
to know how arbitrary forms of go- 
vernment may be changed into free 
ones — ^how popular institutions may 
be rendered benefits, and not evils — 
in what the food of liberty consists, 
and how the maximum of liberty may 
be reached, must unlearn all that he 
has learned of the present generation 
of Constitutionalists,” and devote 
his days and his nights to the history 
of this Constitution. 

The Crown, no matter from what 
motive, fortunately placed the first li- 
mjt on its authority, and this afforded 
precedent and analogy for gradually 
extending the limit afterwards, accor- 
ding to circumstances, in peace and 
good will. The real rearers of our 
Constitution were the wealth and in- 
telligence of the country, to the exclu- 
sion of the multitude ; and they were 
guided, not by speculative theories, or 

the wish to usurp the supreme autho- 
rity; but by plain common sense, and 
l9ie visible needs of the nation. They 
were careful to make that which was 
meant to be a monurcliy, essentially 
monarchical, and to endow the Sove- 
reign with abundant power for dischar- 
ging the duties which devolved upon 
him ; and they were anxious to pre- 
serve at all times, a government suf- 


ficiently strong for all legitimate pur- 
])OMes. Jt is a naiuirkable fact, that, 
allliougli they occasionally wrenched 
the crown from the inonarcli in oiicn* 
fight, and either returned it, or gave it 
to another, on their own terms, w'hen 
they were smarting from its abuse of 
power, they still placed no other per- 
manent limitations on this power, than 
are found to be, in the present day, in- 
(lis)»ensably necessary for public good. 
When tile Sovereign did not volunta- 
rily barter away a portion of bis au- 
thority for the supply of his needs, re- 
straint was only cautiously forci'd uj>- 
on him when it was felt to be imperi- 
ously necessary, not by a faction, but 
by the body of the nation ; and pojm- 
lur institutions and jirivileges were on- 
ly slowly conceded, one by one, as the 
want of them became pressing, and as 
the people arquin'd the qiiulih cations 

for duly enjoying tliem. Whenever 
a different s*yslein was adopted — wlicn- 
ever creeds of faith were followed in- 
stead of public wants, and the multi- 
tude were called upon to di*cide on 

changes in the government— tlie pow- 
er of the crown was weakennl until it 
was unable to discharge its dutic‘s, and 
faction took the helm of public affairs 
— attempts were made to iinposc re- 
straints upon the Sovc'reign not clearly 
culled for by national neetjssi ties — and 
popular institutions and privileges wen; 
given when the jieople were not suf- 
ficiently enlightened, upright, apd un- 
animous, to use them properly — then 
the consequences were, fanaticism, 
phreiizy, civil war, and the loss of all 
that freedom had jneviously gained. 
The reasons are too obvious to need 
pointing out. When a (juebtion is left 
to the decision of those who under- 
stand it, the probability is, that it will 
be decided properly ; but if it be car- 
ried to those who do not understand 
it, and who generally forsake truth 
when falsehood will lead them, it is 
pretty certain that the decision will be 
precisely what it ought not to be. The 
people will be reasonably unanimous in 
endeavouring to obtain what they jfce/, 

as well as think, tobenecissary for their 
own good ; but if the necessity and the 
bencfitbcoiily mattcrof speculation and 
uncertainty, they are sure to be fierce- 
ly divided in opinion ; and it is only 
when unanimity prevails toa very great 
extent, that vital changes can be made 
in a government without producing 
the utmost measure of calamity. Tlie 
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monarcli vrill, at oil times, be able to it more proftudy^ a»d the eonsev 
raJly round him, nt least, lialf the na- queiices were, civil war, auarchy, aiul 
tion, if attempts be made to diminisli despotism. The iron sceptre whidi 
his power in any other than the pre- this revolution created, was fitted, even 
CISC moment when he is abnsinp; it. If to perfection, not merely for cutting 
he be not invested wnth sufficient jiow- off liberty for tlie present, but for ren- 
or to control tactimis, he will exist deriiig the hearts of the French people 
only to produce public injury ; his ad- incapable of receiving its seeds. It 
herents will continually use his name was not only the most galling one that 
to excite liatred against the govern- the world knew with regard to the 
incut of which lie iioininally forms a persons and possessions of its slaves, 
|uu*t ; and his incessant efforts to oh- nut it incessantly and most effectually 

lain his natural right, will render it a laboured, both by example and other- 
matter of self-preservation in the fac- wise, to btiiiish knowledge, religion, 
tion that rnh\s him, to make itself des- morality, honour, integrity, in a word, 
potie, and to look at its own interest everything tliat can g^ve root to, and 
only, without regard to those of the na- sustain freedom. Yet with this scep- 
tion. Th(* struggle be tween them must tre the French jicople, notwithstand- 
yield, in the first moment, all the ing what the revolution had taught 
worst fruits of mal -government ; and, them, were perfectly contented ; if it 
in thcsecomh it must end either in his had not broke itself to pieces by its 
triumph or extinction. If popular in- mad attacks on other nation.^, it would, 
Rlilutions be formed unsuited to the in all probability, have ruled them for 
liuhits and genius, and uncalled for by centuries, without any curtailment of 
tilt' actual iieetls, of the peo[»Ic, they its power. At the moment when 
must either fall into disuse, or be used Buonaparte was crushed, and when 
only lor purposes of public evil : no France was even called upon to choose 
matter wliat the institutions and pri- herself a new form of government, no 
vilt'gi's may bc‘, tlu'y will be nullities, cry was raised by the people for popu- 
hlessings, or curses, according to the lar institutions and liberty. Thechar- 
character ot* those wlio possess them, ter emanated, ratlicr from a f<‘w of 
'i’lic power of the ruler must be ex- Buonaparte's cast-off minions, than 
aetly i)rojM)rtioiied in extent to the ig- from the nation ; and, judging from 
norance, inca]jacity, and vices of the their previous history, their object 
Bul)jcct, and it must only be diminish- was to secun* for themselves power as 
I'd as tli<*sc arc diminished : men can a faction, rathiT than to give freedom 
only be kept in order either by the rod to thdr country. This charter ren- 
of authority, or their own good quali- dcred France comparatively free, yet, 
ties ; and they can only be free by be- on the return of the tyrant — although 
ing enlightened, conscientious, and he would not even deign to cry Li- 
peacealde. If, iinlnqipily, a nation be hcrtyl” — iiotasw'ord wasdrawii todc- 
involved in civil war by doctrinal dis- fentl it. He was again dethroned by 
putes res]»ecting its form of govern- foreign prowess, and the present mo- 
ment, the consequences must l)e, a nurch was restored, but still liberty 
govertiincni despotic to the utmost cx- was only called for by a lew indivi- 
tciit of practice, or none at all. duals, whose conduct ^nce has ubun- 

Our present Whigs, who disgrace dantly proved, that they were dema- 
tlic name of statesmen as it was never gngues seeking only their own inte- 
disgraced before, have th<' hardihoml rest, France does not owe her pre- 
to assert, tliat the freedom, which sent liberty to her revolution. She 
France now possesses, sj>rung from made no eflbrt to throw off the yoke 
the Bevolutioii. 'Fhcy might with of tJie tyrant wliicli the Jlcvolution 
(’qual truth maintain, that our fir^t gave her; site made no general movc- 
revolution gave us our present liberty, ment to obtain liberty when he was 
France possessed in Louis the Six- dethroned ; and she made no endea- 
teenth, a sovereign whose chief failing vuur to preserve liberty after it had 
was, his wish outran liis wisdom in betm even forced upon her. The lie- 
giving freedom to his people. Had he volution had made frightful inroads 
only conceded it os they l)ccainc qua- on public morals, and it liad tlwjreby 
lificd for making a right use of it, disqualified her in a great degree &0111 
France had obtained durable liberty becoming free ; it had, however, 
without a revolution, but he conceded taught her population to regard ijcdi- 
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tical dSapiftes with horror^ and to be 
perfectly indxfierent as to what was 
their form of govcmnicnt^ provided 
they could enjoy internal peace ; and 
perhaps it was owing to this, that the 
liberty— the unsolicited, unearned, 
and undeserved liberty — ^was enabled 
to take root^ which w^as planted in 
her by strangers. It is a remarkable 
fact, that, while almost all that liber- 

S f has lost in latter times, has been 
estroyed by those who call themselves 
its exclusive champions, the most 
^Icndid triumph that it has achieved 
for ages, has been gained for it by the 
swords of the very men whom we are 
told to regard as despots, anxious to 
banish liberty from tlie universe. 

Our own Constitution is unques- 
tionably the most stupendous and 
magnificent monument of human wis- 
dom apd ingenuity that the world can 
boast of. That it is as perfect in its 
essentials as it can be made, seems to 
be proved by the fact, that, although 
half the heads in the country arc con- 
stantly occupied ill endeavours to carry 
it a step farther, not one of them can 
hit upon a scheme that wears the fea- 
tures of plausibility. V'et it is impos- 
sible to contemplate it without per- 
ceiving, that it IS calculated for our- 
selves alone, and that to the inercu* 
rial Fienchman, the ignorant and slug- 
gish Spaniard, the profligate Italian, 
and, perhaps, the enthusiastic and ima- 

^nation-led German, it would be but 
an instrument of mischief in the hrst 
moment, and of ruin in the second. 
Wc must acc, that we arc only enabled 
to work it proi>erly by being trained 
to the art from our infancy, and that 
if it were now given us entire, in 
exchange for a despotism to wliich 
we had been alone accustomed, we 
should scarcely draw anything from it 
at the outset but calamity, or acquire 
sufficient skill to manage it as wc 
ought, before wc destroyed it by our 
ignorance. What would this boasted 
Constitution be if the King were in dis- 
position a tyrant, and the ]>eoplc were 
ujllipnt and regardless of matters of 
gHpument ? — if the people were in- 
nmmed with false political doctrines, 
and the House of Commons used its 
mjl^^liower for purposes of usurpa- 
tim ilKl oppression ? What keeps the 
** Three Estates,'' distinct and endow- 
ed with distinct and often adverse in- 
terests, as they are, in general har- 
mony } Assuredly, in a very great de- 


gree, thmr own will. What would our 
free press be, if it were diiefly in the 
hands of ignorant, corrupt, immoral, 
and seditious writers? M4iat would 
our trial by jury be, if the jurors were 
not intelligent and conscientious ? 
What would our House of Coinmons 
be, if its members were not chosen by 
the votes, or influence, of knowing, 
public-spirited, and honest men ? And 
what would the JMinisters, and even 
tlic Monarch, be, if this House were 
chosen by persons of op]K)sitc charac- 
ter? Notwithstanding the perfection 
of our Constitution, it is in itself an 
inert instrument, as powerful Ibr evil 
as for good, and it cannot coinj>el those 
who possess it to use it properly. Our 
freedom, and the Idessings wliieh it 
yields, must, after all, he found, not 
in our (lonstitution, but in «)ur kiiow'- 
Icdge, wisdom, activity, concord, ho- 
nour, disinterestedness, inorality, and 
religion. When these de]^art, freedom 
must depart w'itU th(‘m, ami our freii 
institutions, instead of retarding, wdll 
only hasten its exit. 

Our Liberals, indeed, stoutly main- 
tain, tliat the cstablislniient of liberty 
will immediately prodiiec in tlie peo- 
ple <*v<jrytlnug necessary for its}>r<qK‘r 

use, but they only supjiort the stupid 
doctrine by those hackneyed declama- 
tions wdiicli have become loathsome to 
the car from their absurdity and hor- 
rible coiisequciiees. Did our (Consti- 
tution give us those natural qualities, 
which it makes its foundation ? Could 
it niake the I'rencluimn and the Spa- 
niard, lh(i Negro and the UusMan, the 
New ZculandiT and the Ks(iuini.aux, 
to resemble each other in iiitc^Uect ami 
temperament? Can it (wen imlt the 
Irishman, the Scotsman, and the isii- 
glishmun into one race? Freedom w'ill 
expand the intellect of all, but it will 
not remove the inequalities which na- 
ture has made; it will strengthen, 
and not change, the lemperameiit 
which nature has given, and, if wt* be 
by nature ** prone to evil,’' its natural 
tendency is, to pollute rather than to 
purify the heart. It removos re- 
straints, places temptations before ns, 
and multiplies our means of indulging 
ill vice and guilt. From the factions 
which it creates, the competition which 
it causes for public trusts, the com- 
parative jMivcrty of those who dispose 
of many of those trusts, the inability 
of the government to command sup- 
port, and various other causes, it is 
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oonfitcintly making the most fearftil 
attacks on public morals^ Instead of bc-i 
jng thdr parent and protector. In all 
the free states that have gone before 
us^ freedom, instead of giving birth to, 
destroyed, public morals, and by this 
it destroyed itself. If wc glance at 
the history of our constitution^ we 
find, tliat for ages it was frequently 
either iiiopiTativo, or j^t work only for 
public injury. Now the King was vir- 
tually a despot, — then he was the tool 
and slave of a faction. Now, contend- 
ing rivals desolated the country with 
civil war, for the crown, as though no 
constitution had ever existed ; then, a 
band ol* nobles trampled upon tlic 
throne with one foot, and upon the 
peasantry with the other, as though 
their will was the only eoiistitution. 
Now, the House of ("oiiinions was in 
a State of suspended animation, then 
it was the cringing lacquey of the 
crown, and then it seized upon tlic 
sovereignty, butchered the sovereign, 
deinolibhcd the constitution, and ri- 

vetted u])on the nation tlic letters of 
military despotism. Tlic most revolt- 
ing atrocities that stain our annuls 
wt‘ro pei*petrat(‘(l by the instruineiit- 
ality of the Houses of I'arliauient, the 

Peers in their judicial capacity, and 
Juries — by the institutions which wc 
reverciiee, anti justly too, as the most 
precious ol* our national possessions. 
It was only when that iimiicnse class, 
which exists between the lower orders 
and tlie nobility, attained maturity, 
that the Constitution was put into pro- 
per oi)eration in all its parts, and was 
made the dispenser of liberty and bles- 
sings. If it be jiossihle to prove any- 
thing whatever, this must prove that 
popular institutions will not of them- 
selves create freedom, — that freedom 
rather militates against, than origi- 
nates and sustains, that from which it 
draws its vitality, — and that it is de- 
pendent upon the higher mental en- 
dowments, and the highest virtues, for 
birtli and longevity. 

Our American Colonies went to war 
with the mother country from no doc- 
trinal fanaticism ; liberal opinions*' 
were then unknown, or, at least, had 
not been condensed into a system to 
wage war with genuine liberty, and 
curse mankind. At the commence- 
iiient, they fought for what they ])c- 
lioved to a riglit, without thinking 
of independence, and when at last they 
determined on having a government m . 


their owm they wtehed to Ihave one 
that would be the most suitable for 
their character and circumstances. 
They were Englishmen in character 
undliabit; they had been trained to 
the use und enjoy mont of liberty, and 
they knew nothing else ; they were 
witliout materials for forming a mo- 
narchy, and tlmrefore there was only 
a republic for them. Thobc who for- 
med the scheme of government were 
practical niLii, anxious to benciit their 
country, and the structure which tht'y 
raised contaimnl nothing of moment 
that was new to the people in i)ractiee, 
while it contained almost everything 
to which they had been accustomed. 
The people, moreover, were unani- 
mous in favour of tliis form of govern- 
ment, and when th(‘y liad obtained it, 
they believed that they jiosscssed the 
best in the w'orld. It docs not fall 
within the scope of this Article to 
speak of its defects, to examine its 
o)>cration, anti to inquire what it will 
be when factions .shall liecoiTic .so un- 
principled and violent in America, as 
they have so long been in this coun- 
try. 

Wheat has been said will clearly in- 
dicate the path w'hieh ought to have 

been followed in South America, but 
the directly opposite one was followed. 
The authors of the South Amcrictiii 
revolution were Uherala^ und they 
conimciiml it almost wlioJly, not from 
pressing national needs, or just quar- 
rel with the parent state, but to prac- 
tise their political doctrines. Tin's 
would have bi‘en most perilous, even 
if their creed had been true, rational, 
and practical ; if it had been high 
Toryism. It was of necessity to dis- 
tract those with disputes on alistract 
principles of government who were 
destitute of political knowledge — it was 
to make political fanaticism the grand 
spring of action, and to attempt to ob- 
tain freedom by the agency of that 
which can establish no other govern- 
ment than a tyranny. But the creed 
of these persons consisted of “ liberal 
opinions” — tlic old farrago respecting 
the equality of man, and not the good 
of man, — the possession of liberty, and 
the destruction of all that can nurture 
liberty. Of course, thos(^ principles 
only were inculcated that were the most 
false and dangerous, and tlio.se insti- 
tutions only were thcmglit of, that were 
the most unfit, and the most likely to 
be perishable. 
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The coiitlition of fioiith America was 
exactly the reverse of that of North 
America, in the contest of the latter 
for its iii*lt‘periclencc. U’hc most mark- 
txl inequalities existed in the* circum- 
stances of its inhabitants. One class 
was rich, luxuriant, fond of splendour 
and magnificence, and, in the highest 
degree, aristocratic from birth ami the 
degradation of those amongst whom it 
moved, nic remainder of the popu- 
lation, comprehending a very large pro- 
lortion of the whole, existed in the 
owest stages of poverty, servitude, vice, 
and ignorance — of mental uiul bodily 
degradation. The former displayed the 

inertness of the Spaniard, doubled by 
the enervating influence of a tropical 
climate ; thclatter pos.scssed the. spright- 
ly, unreflectivc, unstabh*, foppish, sen- 
sual, selfish, insincere, dishonest, wild, 

and passionate tciTqx)ranient of the In- 
dian, Negro, and Creole. It was not 
possible to amalgamate both into one 
adhesive body. Hiey had been accus- 
tomed only to the rule of an absolute 
monarch, they knew nothing whatever 
of practical liberty, and, in addition 
to this, the higher class, the w'ealth 
and intelligence of the country, were 
of royalist principles, and oppo8t:(l to the 
revolution. Common sense loudly pro- 
claimed that monarchy ivas alone cal- 
culated for such a population, and that 
while this po[mlation was dis;ibled by 
mental defects, habit, and condition, for 
rendering republican institutions ope- 
rative for j)iil)lic good, it was endowed 
with almost everything that could con- 
vert republican liberty int<i a j)laguc. 
The erection of a rational monarchy 
with a member of the royal family of 
Spain at its head, would, in all proba- 
bility, have converted the higher class 
of the people into sujiporters of the re- 
volution, while it would, no doubt, 
liavc been as palatable to the lower 
class as a republic. Unanimity, so es- 
sential for the stability of new govern- 
ments, would thus have been secured. 
The power of the Crown might have 
been limited to the utmost extent. The 
King must have accei)ted it on the 
terms of the givers, and he would have 
possessed no party, and no means of 
any kind, to enable him to violate the 
compact. Such a government would 
have stood on the natural foundation 
of govifrnments ; it could scarcely have 
faiied of being peiinaiicnt, ami of real- 
izing the best hopes jof its su])jects. 
The Liberals, however, must always 


follow the same conduct In all coun- 
tries, and they must, above all things, 
appropriate tlie sovereign iwwcr tp 
themselves. A population like this was 
formed into a variety of petty repub- 
lic.s, each, of course, having at its heail, 

a party of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion. 

South America tliercfore presents 
the following mpnstroiis incongruities. 
A population consisting of Uiree or 
four distinct, liostilc, and unmixable 
races of men, of which, ont; is com- 
posed of decided aristocrats, who rt'- 
gard the others, not merely as iiifcTi- 
ors m station, hut as beings ranking 
only just above the brute,— and of 
whicli a very largo portion are slaves, 
or nothing better, is governed by re- 
public. A ]) 0 ]>n]ation ignorant in all 
things, and profoundly ignorant of the 
principles and practice of liberty, ha- 
ving no literature and no ]mblic opi- 
nion, composed chiefly of the rich and 
of the extreme poor, and licentious in 
the highest degree, is governed by n*- 
publican institutions. The degraded 
slave, tlio outcast Indian, and the di-- 
s|)ised Oeo]('‘,liave governments wdiicb 
continually ring in their ears the doc- 
trine of equality, the rights of man, 
&c. &c. Ultra Liberals are formed in- 
to govermnenls wbieb profess to be li- 
berty personified, and still r(»ndor oiu* 
part of the peo])ie the tyrants of the 
Other ; — which aflect to secure a eoui- 
munity of political rights, and still 
give to a great j>art of their subjects 
no ])o]iticul rights whatever. (»overn- 
inents are established which arc' hated 
by one ])art of their subjects, as being 
founded on false principles, whicli are 
despised by another part, as conceding 
nothing that they ought to eomrede, 
and w'iiich are scarcely cordially reve- 
renced by any, except those who draw 
emoluments from them. 

Some of the fruits have alrca<ly .ap- 
peared, and others will sjK’edily fol- 
low. These republics are already agi- 
tated by factions of the worst descrip- 
tion— I’actions struggling only for the 
reins of power. Kven before the contest 
with the mother country is ended, we 
sec in some of them, one sot of men after 
another, seizing upon the government 
by main force, as though no constitu- 
tion existed. If human nature remain 
unchanged, and ch.'incc interrupt not 
the ojKiration of natural causes, this 
wdll continue until it end in the de- 
struction of South American rcpubli- 
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caniRii). Factions must exist as lon^ 
as the republics exist, and there is no- 
thing in t]ie])eople,or ihegovernineiit, 
•to control tlicin. "I1ic natural and 
acquired cjualitios, tlie form aiul <‘on- 
dition of society, and tlic^national in- 
stitutions, which in tins country keep 
factions within due bounds, arc in a 
great measure unknown in South Ame- 
rica ; and, on the contrary, the people 
are in a state peculiarly calculated for 
enabling fiictions to become hiwlcss 
and to work their ruin. Ihii wluit the 
Te]mhlic8 liave chii'fly to dread is, the 
cfiect which iht* doctrines on winch 
they stand must liiive, when they arc 
rendered familiar to the lower orders. 
This must take* place ; the j»rinci])les 
of liberalism must become tliecrectl of 
the slaves, the Indians, and tliesuhor- 

<liiiate portion of tlie (/reoles, and the 
passions of these must be continually 
worked uixui by faction. I’hc corist^ 
cpicnces, all may anticipate. 

It is time now to speak of the tjues- 

tions which agitate Europe respecting 
these States. 

That Spain should be exceedingly 
anxious to regain the sovereignty of 
tliein, is perfectly rational ; and that, 
if she can reconquer them without as- 
sistance, she has a right to do so, is 
admitted by every one. Hut that she 
has a right to hire, or to receive wdth- 
oiir hire, such assistiince from other 
powders, even though it be only meant 
to recover for lier wdiat she has lost, is 
strenuously denied. It would be idle 
to enter into the labyrinth, into wdiich, 
tlie discussion of tlu' jiriiiciplc of tliis 

denial would lead. England and Ame- 
rica have protested against such assis- 
tance being furnishe(l, and the idea of 
furnishing it seems to be entirely 
abandoned ; there is therefore an end 
of the matter. America could do this 
safely, for she has neither colonies nor 
allies, and she seldom puzzles herself 
with maxims of honesty and consis- 
tency in the prosecution of her jiolicy. 
With us it was a different matter. Wc 
have both colonies and allies ; wc have 
something to lose in other parts of the 
world, as well assometliing to gain in 
South America. We have by our 
“ clear principle* effoctually bound 
ourselves from ever using a ship, or a 
soldier of an ally, let us be losing what 
wc may in the East Indies and else- 
where. It would, however, no doubt, 
be against our pecuniary interests of 
the moment, for South America to 


he again controlled by thb mother 
country. 

The opinion wdiich lias been so wide- 
ly incnlciUcd, that the leading {Kiwers 
of the continent wish to reunite South 
America to Spain in order to stay the 
contagion of revolutionary principles, is 
unwordiy of belief. These powers liad, 
at least, a very strong interest in put- 
ting down tile (."rowii- veiled repub- 
lic that was reared in Spain. Hanger 
commanded, if public law forbade, 
them. How ever despotic as govern- 
ments they may be, they imist still be 
as solicitous for their owm existence, 
as though they were free ones ; and 
it wiis loudly proclaimed hv all the 
J.iiberals in the world, as well as lielie- 
ved by themselves, that the existence 
of the new Spanisli government was 

incom]>atible with their own. Not 
merely tlie principles on whicli this 
government was raised, but all the in- 
flamed personal feelings of the ruling 
party were fiercely opposed, not to the 

policy, but to tiie existence of the 
other European governments; they 
regarded tlie subversion of these go- 
vernments, as a matter alike probable 
and desirable. They proclaimed the 

governments of England and France 
to be tyrannies, as well as those of Au- 
stria and Prussia ; and no nation and 
monarch were more abusi'd by their 
public prints, than England and her 
King. It was impossible for a govern- 
ment like this, ruling a nation of the 
second class, and forming a monilier 
of the great family of Eurojuwi go- 
vernments, while almost every state 
was agitated by powerful factions pro- 
fessing its principles and labouring to 
accomplish its wishes, to exist, with- 
out endangering the existence of other 
governments. It could not harmonize 
with them, or avoid provoking dieir 
dislike, except by apostacy; it was 
compelled by self-prcsi'rvation, as well 
as principle, to foment their internal 
disturbances; its professions of non- 
interference were neutralized by the 
doctrines which it publicly inculca- 
ted, and its (icrsonal connection with 
the revolutionists of every state ; and 
its physical weakness, as an enemy, 
was counterpoised by the strengUi 
of the revolutionary factions that al- 
most everywhere existed. But with 
regard to the States of South America 
matters are wholly different. Their 
feebleness, distance from, and want of 
connection and influence in Europe, 
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place thcsn^ even with regard to doo- 
trincB^ far below its fears. If the al- 
lied fiovcreifpis wish republicanism to 
receive its tkath-blow, let them leave 
the republics of these states to yield 
their natural fruits, and to destroy 
themselves. 

It has been said, that the allied so- 
vereigns merely wish for the establish- 
ment of some rational, practical, inde- 
pendent government in South Ame- 
rica, for the benefit of itself alone. 
iTicrc would be but little to condemn 


in such a wish, even though it savour- 
ed of the impossible. The warmest 
flciend of South America would wisli 
to sec it converted into one, or two, 
constitutional monarchies, framed up- 
on the model of the British one, as far 
as the genius, habits, and circum- 
stances of the population would jier- 
mit, and having, for functionaries, 
practical, experienced men of British 
constitutional principles. He would 
^vish this, not merely as a friend to its 
future prosperity, happiness, ami great- 
ne^ : but in order mat it might be 
safn^m impotcncy, strife, misrule, 
anM |P ^loodshed, and ruin. If man- 
Idn^fUmuld act from right motives 
alone, this might be easily accom- 
plislied, for its expediency would be 
admitted by all parties. But were the 
allied sovereigns to propose that the 
people should themselves trace the 
Dpundaries of these monarchies, that 
they should have all the royal houses 
of Europe, and, in truth, all mankind 
.to choose their sovereigns from, that 
they should draw up tlieir own con- 
stitutions under no other restriction, 
than that they should contain nodiing 
manifestly hostile to social order, and 
that'thc sovereigns should guarantee 


the i)CTmanence of tliesc monarchies, 
and the preservation of iTit(;mal tran- 
quillity — such a scheme, liowevcr sa- 
lutary it might be for the country, 
however palatable it might be to the 
'|»eople at large, could still only be 
carried into etfcct by force, and of 
course in direct opposition to public 
kw^ Not only the Liberals of Europe 
M^ f 'the goveniment of the United 
the powers that he in South 
JIHpka would resist it with all their 
and this would be a sufilcient 
mk>n for not undertaking it. 

It may be proper licre to remark, 
when so much praise has been lavisli- 
ed by our Whigs upon the protest of 
tlie I*resident of the United States 


against the interference of the Allied 
Powers with the affairs of South Amo- 
ricfij that this protest may safely he 
referred to the lowest oi‘ interested 
motives. It is the manifest interest 
of the United States, that South Ame- 
rica should bo divided and governed 
as it is. If the latter formed but one 
state, it might easily possess itself of 
a formidable fleet, a numerous army, 
and powerful allies, and might be- 
come a sturdy equal and a galling 
curb, as well as a valuable neighbour. 
But the feeble, jarring republics must 
be content to remain witliout fleets, 
armies, and allies ; — they must be con- 
tent to act the slave when North Ame- 
rica pleases to act the bully, and to 
look on in submissive trembling, when 
she pleases to aggrandise herself, ci- 
ther to their danger, or at their ex- 
pense. She will be in the western 
tt'orld, with regard to power, the 
France, as it was in the days of Buo- 
naparte on land, and the England on 
the ocean. In exactly the same ]wo- 
portion in wliich it is the interest 
of the United States for South Ame- 
rica to remain what it is, it is the in- 
terest of England that it should not 
so remain— that it should be consoli- 
dated into one, or two, powerful stales. 
Next to South America itself, no coun- 
try in the world luis so great an inte- 
rest in promoting such consolidation 
as Great Britain. This violent clash- 
ing of interests ought at any rate to 
make us exceedingly cautious in se- 
conding the views of North America. 

With regard to the future influence 
of the States of South America on our 
general interests, they will, no doubt, 
funiish an extremely lienoflcial mar- 
ket for our trade. this we must 

be satisfied. They will add vigour to 
the ri\Mlry which exists between us 
and the United States, revive our 
fainting jealousies and animosities, and 
make us almost natural enemies. They 
will frequently embroil ns in disputes, 
and not seldom in war, with that 
pow’cr ; for the preservation of their 
rights from its invasion, and of their 
torritory from its grasp, will, in a great 
degree, devolve upon us. \^ile they 
will thus render tiio duty of guarding 
our interests more difficult, make the 
task of maintaining thebalanceof power 
more extensive and laborious, aiui mul- 
tiply the chances of war and its evil 
consequences, they will he compara- 
tively worthless as allies and auxilia- 
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ries. Wa must have no alliance 'with 
them — ^we must draw none of the be- 
neiits from them that spring from al- 
liance^ and still we mus: act for them 
towards the United States, as though 
we were cemented by alliance into 
one ; and we muHt tight for them, when 
fighting is the order of tlie day, as 
principals, and almost single-handed. 
We must, moreover, not cxnect the 
negative advantage of quarrelling for, 
and of being assisted by, the whole 
when we do quarrel for them ; but it 
must be for one at a time, with, not 
seldom, some of the others opposing 
118 in tlie business. This must, of 
courHO, add to the chances in favour 
of the frequency of strife, and increase 
the odds against us when we are en- 
gaged in it. Uookiiig at British in- 
terests {done, it is painful in the ex- 
treme to think of what South America 
might have been rendered, and to see 
what it has been made. As one State, 
it would liave yielded as many pre- 
sent benefits to our trade as it yields 
in its divided condition. Witn one 
rational, stable, efficient government, 
probability would have been entirely 
in favour of an increase of this trade ; 
hut with the existing hundred cock- 
ney, sliadowy governments, probabi- 
lity is wliolly in favour of its inter- 
ruption and decrease from internal 
contentions and changes. As one State, 
South America would have formed a 
natural and most valuable ally to 
Great Britain : it would have enabled 
us to ]>reserve important national pos- 
sessions, which we can scarcely pre- 
serve without an ally, and for the pre- 
servation of which, we must now seek 
one in vain. Both would have had 
territory bordering on that of the 
United States — boui would have had 
a clear interest in guaranteeing the 
inviolability of each other's territory, 
and in restraining that power from 
further aggrandizing itself, and their 
combined means would have been am- 
ply sufficient for the purjxise. As it 
IB, in our next contest with the Uni- 
ted States for our possessions that lie 
near them, we must fight alone, and 
national vaiiity itself can scarcely hope 
for a favourable issue. 

The main object of Uicse remarks 
is, to draw die attention of our states- 
men to the real merits of the ^eaf 
question respecting « South America. 
It is in general regarded as a mere af- 
fair between liberty and slavery, be-^ 
Voi. XV. 


tween trade and no trade . Uie Whigs 
and Kadioals huzza, because that por- 
tion of the world is throwing off a 
monarchical government ; the better 
portion of us wave our hats, because 
it is swelling the list of free States, 
and the tide of our commerce and 
manuffictures ; and all seem to tliink 

that, provided it become independent, 

and allow us to trade with it, diere is 
nothing more to be anxious about, 
cither for its own sake, or ours. We 
seem to believe, that tlie best institu- 
tions will naturally be formed ; that 
things will naturally take the best 
channel for the future ; and that it ia 
impossible for error to be committed 
now, and calamity to be reaped here- 
after. Is this delusion, so glaring and 
diefgraceful, to last for ever ? and are 
■we, while we arc boasting of being 
wise above all who have gone before 
US, still to pursue conduct that would 
be scarcely worthy of children ? 

^To what is all this owing ? What 
has placed the extensive regions of 
Soutn America in the worst possible 
situation that the acquisition of their 
indqiendence could have placed them 
in, with regard to themselves and to 
Europe Wliat causes this consum- 
mation to yield the least possible be- 
nefit to Great Britain, both with re- 
spect to the present and the future ? 
And what causes our own blindness 
to truths BO apparent? The new prin- 
ciples of social union and government 
— Liberal opinions and Liberals. A 
new race of usurpers and tyrants, con- 
sisting of discarded and would-be 
statesmen, and needy and ambitious 
soldiers, has sprung into being, and it 
is to that we are indebted for this mass 
of present loss and fearful anticipa- 
tion. Tilings cannot be done now as 
formerly. The individual usurper 
cannot now find accomplices to place 
the crown on his head, therefore the 
prize is shared ; an army cannot now 
be raised among dependants and con- 
nections to fight avowedly for the so- 
vereignty, therefore one is provideil 
by disorganization, and Liberty is the 
rallying cry for tlie establishment of 
an oligarchical tyranny. But motives 
and objects are substantially unchan- 
ged. If we dispassionately compare the 
creed and practice of these usurpers, 
■with those of absolute monarchs, the 
latter are demonstrably the best, .not 
merely with regard to national weal 
and happincfft, but even with respect 
. T 
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to genuine liberly itself. Hut never*, 
theless wc still seem to think tliat^ 
provided the crown be destroyed, or 
sufficiently stripped of wwer, no go- 
vernment can be formed that will ty- 
rannize ; and that, as freemen, we are 
bound, not to oppose, if we cannot 
support, those who have liberty in 
their mouths, whatever may be their 
character, motives, schemes, and ac- 
tions. 

Instruction is profusely spread around 
US, if we would but deign to gather 
it. What effects have the J J}>erals al- 
ready produced in the world ? They 
an:ftch(^l liberty from h'rance when it 
was already in her grasp, and gave tier 
a tyranny of the most oppressive de- 
scription — a tyranny whicli lasted 
thirty years, and which, as far as hu- 
man wisdom can <letcrininc, would 
have lasted to tlie end of time, if it had 
not been destroyed by one of those 
miraculous interpositions, which prove, 
that the affairs of men are still con- 
trolled by the will of I leaven- They 
have filled Spain w ith political fana- 
ticism, and inflamod the people with 
a horrible thirst for cfich other s blood. 
All hopes of liberty are at present 
blasted in that unhajipy contitry, and, 

whatever may be tlie wish of her 
rulers, they must of necessity \re des- 
pots — whether these rulers be royalist, 
or republican, she must iiov/ be go- 
verncil by a searching, sleepless tyran- 
ny, or not at all. They have brought 
Portugal to nearly the same situation. 
In the Italian States and Germany, 
they have awakened tlie sliuiihering 
energies of the govenmicni, rendcretl 
the unremitting exercise of these en- 
ergies a matter of necessity, and' re- 
plun}j;€*d those, who were making con- 
siderable advances towards pra(!tical 
liberty, into ])ositive slavery. The si- 
tuation in which they have placed 
South America has been already sjx)- 
ken of. VMtile their influence has 
thus been felt in so large a portion of 
tlie world, in no one State where they 
have been able to accomplish any- 
tliing, have they jiroduccd anything 
but calamity. Setting aside the blood 
they have caused to be shed, the dead- 
ly feuds they have kindled, and tlie 
tremendous wounds they have given 
to the morals of mankind, wherever 
they have found a spark of liberty, 
they have invariably quenched it. 
The Continental Sovereigns at the 
peace were unquestionably friendly to 


the gradual cxtetisioii of genuine K- 
berty. They gave freedom to France, 
they gave freedom to Holland; the 
King of l^Tissia promised his subjects 
a Constitution, tlie Emperor of Hus- 
sia made important ameliorations in 
the coiulition of his people, and their 
words and actions were favourable to 
the cause of freedom throughout. The 
liibcrals started from their hiding- 
places5 echoed the old dogmas of the 
French llevulution, and tlie s]deiidid 
jirospccts of mankind vanished. The 
concession of a single point would 
have been madnessin these Sovereigns, 
when nothing less was demanded, 
than that, which would have iiivolveil 
themselves and their dominions in ruin. 
Liberty, not merely practical, but char- 
tered liberty, has therefore betni with- 
in the reach of a very large ]iortion 
of the ])reseiil generation, and it has 
bten banished — to be seen again only 
by posterity — by the Liberals alone. 
Those who arc at jircseat the most in- 
veterate euemu‘s of liberty, those who 
in the prescnl age have literally work- 
ed its ruin, arc the Constitutional- 
ists/* And, saying nothing of the in- 
satiable ambition and cupidity of those 
wrotchwl persons, what natjonal ob- 
jects do they profess to liave in view ? 
Are we now strangers to what tlieir 
priuci]>lcs and schemes produced in 
France.^ Is there any man — even a 
Whig — who knows his right hand 
from liis left, wlio will say, that the 
constitutions of S])ain, Portugal, and 
Naples, could have governed, could 
have existed in, any nation whatever, 
without resolving themselves into ty- 
rannies of the worst kind ? Is it a 
mutter of doubt with any one, that 
tlie practice of‘ their creeil, eivil and 
religious, would debase still more, al- 
ready debased humanity, and would 
quadruple the misery under which 
mankind now labours } Were we to 
allow the Constitutionalists” to do 
what they wish, we have it in proof, 
that they would root up what at pre- 
sent exists, only to replace it with what 
would be infinitely more pcrniciousr— 
that they would destroy tl\c govern- 
ments that are, only to build up others 
tliat would immediately fall to pieces 
— and that they would break up so- 
ciety, only to change order into anar- 
cliy for a moment, and tlien to esta- 
blish tyrannies, a ^lousand times more 
galling, than any that can now be 
found in Europe. 
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Let UB, however, hope that Liberty, 
however banished at present, will, in 
the next generation, be the possession 
of all. Liberty will be easily attain- 
ed for the world, when it sliall be 
sought at the proper season, and in 
the proper manner, by those who 
ought to seek it. But it will never 
be obtained for the world by disap- 
pointed party leaders, political quacks, 
trading constitution-mongers, merce- 
nary omcers, and infuriated mobs. — It 
will never be obtained for the world 
by abuses of Kings and Ministers, by 
exciting hatred against religion and its 
teachers, by demoralizing mankind, 
and by arraying vw.ry man against his 
neighbour, and rendering the Demo- 
cracy, the ini])lacal)le enemy of the 
Monarch, and the Aristocracy. And 
it will never be obtained for the world 
by Hf'ditions, iiiimoral newspapers, and 
the fanatic scurrilities and imprecations 
of such men as Brougham. When 
the Constitutionalists*’ return to their 
native dust, when their raving is no 
longer heard, and when the lower or- 
ders follow their natural leaders in 
matters above their knowledge, then 
will he the ora of liberty. It will be 
sought by tile wcjilth, intelligenco, 
wisiioin, and honesty of mankind — ^by 
men whose characters will be a pledge 
that they ate <lisintercstcHl, that they 
seek general good alone, and that they 
are iTica])uble of asking, what ought 
not to he granteiL They -will be gui- 
ded by public wants, and not abstract 
doctrines — they will s(*ek only what 
their res^u’ctivc countries may lU'ed — 
they will conciliate, instead of exaspe- 
rating their gtivern incuts — they wdll 
seek, not a change of rulers, but of insti- 
tutions — tliey will endeavour to recover 
to K ings, M bust ers, and N obles, as well 
as to peasants, their just rights — and 
they will convert the lower orders into 
efficient allies, by making them more 
knowing, orderly, loyal, moral, and re- 
ligious — they will thus seek and they 
will obtain. They will not obtain a 
completo set of new rulers, and a huge 
mass of strange institutions at once, 
but they will slowly add one thing 
after anotlier to what already exists, 
until ^10 fruits of their labours will 
be, national prosperity and happiness 
— ^the greatest expedient measure of 
chartered, and the greatest |K)ssiblc 
measure of practical, liberty. 

In the meantime, let us be car€;ful 
to avoid identifying ourselves with tlh^ 


pretended ends of liberty— let us, 
instead of listening to tlieir words, look 
at their conduct. It is the common 
cry, that, because we are Constitution- 
alists ourselves, we are bound to re- 
gard the Constitutionalists of Europe 
with brotherly aftection ; and that 
whenever- they seize upon a throne, it 
is our esi»ecial constitutional duty to 
rejoice on the occasion. Lord Ilollaiul, 
ill the fulness of his wisdom, even 
seems to think, that wc ought to put 
ourselves at the head of these persons 
forthwith. ^W, in tlie name of com- 
mon sense, what relationship have we 
with them ? W^iat principle do ^ve, as 
worshipjiers of the British (Constitu- 
tion, hold in common with the Consti- 
tutionalists of the continent.^ Does our 
constitution teach us to wage war 
against ro)»aJty and aristocracy, against 
religion and public morals.!* Dr, does it 
instruct us to reduce Kings and Nobles 
to ciphers, to fashion an unbridled 
faction into the virtual Executive, and 
to make the democracy the one and all 
of the people ? Away with such stupid 

and vile delusions ! Our constitutional 
creed is more abhorrent to that of these 
persons, than to the creed of absolute 
governments. W'e stand between the 
two extremes, but wc are much nearer 
to the one, than the other ; we esteem 
a monarchy to be infinitely preferable 
to a repubuc, and we think a despotic 
government to be far better than none 
at aU. With the governing Constitu- 
tionalists of France, and the Federal- 
ists of America, we agree in many cs- 
Rcntial points of faith, hut wdth the 
Constitutionalists in question, w'o arc 
fiercely at issue on foundaliou princi- 
ples ; and, in truth, they hate us quite 
as cordially, as they hate any of tlieh* 
opponents whatever. The Whigs have 
joined them — hav(? in reality placed 
themselves at their head, hut, in do- 
ing this, they have renouneecl British 
Constitutional principles, and liavc be- 
come the ononiies of what at present 
constitutes British liberty. us, 

therefore, carefully stand aloof from 

the continental Constitutionalists. 

Let us, -whenever a nation is render- 
ing itself free, or colonics arc decla- 
ring ‘themselves independent —instead 
of merely bawling liberty, and chuck- 
ling over everydiing tliey do— bestir 
ourselves to teach tlicin right princi- 
ples, to put them into the proper path, 
and to assist them to convert their 
triumph into solid gain — into n'al li- 
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berty. Wheney&r they to take 
** theLiberals''for leaders^ and to build 
upon Liberal opinions/* lotus oppose 
it by all legitimate means to the utmost. 
Wc shall then discharge our duty as 
British Constitutionalists^ and we wall 
prove ourselves to be, not the pretend- 
ed, but die true friends of the rights 
of mankind^ not the nominal, but the 
real and efficient champions of liberty. 
If wc act differently — if we affect to 
respect the princmles of the foreign 
revolutionists, and connive at their ef- 
forts ; and if we think that liberty and 
our constitution command us to re- 
main neutral, whenever they are en- 
gaged in war, and obtaining a con- 
quest, we shall find, that human na- 
ture will at every step dash to pieces 


the dazzling theories of their philoso- 
phy— that tne proofs of experience arc 
yet more valuable than the dreams of 
imagination, and that, what was truth 
and wisdom ages ago, is truth and 
wisdom still. We shall find that every 
victory tliey obtain will be a wound to 
liberty — that every acquisition they 
make will be a subtractiem from the 
rights and well-being of mankind ; and 
we shall find, besides, that we have, 
by our error and inaction, placed our- 
selves and our best possessions in jeo- 
pardy, and largely contributed to fill 
the world with plagues and misery, 
when the means were in our hands 
for leading it to blessings and liappi- 

ncss. 

Y.Y.y. 
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Dear Sik, 

I coMPASsitiNATK the fceling with 
which you must have perused the first 
Number of this long promised and 
loudly-trumpeted periodical. In its 
publication you cannot have failed to 
perceive the last and infallible symp- 
tom. The Quarterly came first-— a 
violent wound — extenial, and dealt 
from a distance j then came Black- 
wooil, a close home-thrust— 'you might 
bandage it up, and smile, and smile ; 
but you felt what was within, and trem- 
bled inly— last of all comes this fearful, 
this fatal, this consummating West- 
minster ^view — ^here is neither the 
gunshot wound nor the dagger-thrust 
—here is disease — ^hcre is the ph^ue^ 
si>otT-here is the nutreiaction fivm 
within — here is the rottenne^ for 
which there can be neither cure nor 
hope. This is the last of your three 
sufficient warnings/* 

See, now, to w^t all your fine the- 
ories have come ! Behold, now, the 
upshot of your elegant quibbUngs, 
yo qjUgy castic whisperings, your grace- 
fu^Hning innuendoes, your skilful 
balancings, your most exquisite trim- 
mings; See what is come of your 
beautiful hesitations, your hue scru- 
ples, your pretty pauses, your ]K>litic 


perixdirases, your play, your 
your double play. Admirable rope- 
dancer ! are you clean throv^n at last ? 
Noble jockey ! will the stubborn steed 
bend his neck never again to be pat- 
ted by your oondcsceiuliiig^ concilia- 
ting hand.> Splcmlid aeronaut! is 
there never a parachute in reserve ? Is 
the wax clean melted ; 0 Icarus, and 
docs tliy last- quill quiver ? 

So mucli for exordium and oupho- 
nia ! now to business in tlic old plain 
style. 

Your cause, my man. — the cause of 
the literary partisans of Whiggery, is 
utterly gone at last. For twenty years 
your game has been to conciliate the 
rabble of Jacobinism, Radicalism, Li- 
beralism, (no matter about a little 
chopping and changing of names,) in 
order that, backed by the vulgar out- 
cry, if not die vulgar force, your party 
might be enabled to supplant the 
Tory ministry, and to distribute among 
you and their other dependants, the 
loaves and fishes of Great Britain. 
This has been your peipetual object ; 
your career has had no meaning but 
this. In the prosecution of this sememe 
your difficulties have been consider- 
and you have not always got out 
the difficulties so well as might 
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have been wishocL You have been 
•iiiduceil to say things which required 
to be unsaid — to insinuate what you 
iiCere oblij^ to disavow— you have 
shamehiily paltered in a double sense^ 
and not seldom you have been de- 
tected. 

But not until now could you have 
completely brought home to your own 
bosoin^ the utter, and entire, and irre- 
mediable failure of ALL YOU a SCllKMLS. 
In spite of occasiunul suspicion, visi- 
ble and audible — in spite of many lit- 
tle cliecks and stumblings — in spite of 
Carlile— in spite of Hone— in spite of 
Cobbett liLinHclf — you might still pre- 
serve sonic faint hope that your ob- 
jects might, some day or other, come 
to be forwarded by the alliance of 
those whom your understanding al- 
ways despised, whom your lords and 
masters hmnd it conveuieut you should 

flatter, and whom you and your su- 
periors must now be contented to unite 
in fearing. Y our tricks have all been 
exposed, Mr Jeffrey : Not by your old 
Mieiuies the Tories — God knows, they 
exposed them often enough, but they 
di(l not, could not, expose them among 
the radicals ; they could not stoop to 
that work ; — but by the radicals tliem- 
hclves. 'I’hey have taken up the tone 
vvliicli was tliat of your most bitter 
enemies — ^arid wliicli is so still — though 
the enemies have been changed ; for 
as to us, the 'I'ories, being your ene- 
mies nowy you may depend on it, that 
is entirely out of the question. We 
.should Uft soon think of warring witli 
women, or hating tlie dead. 

The ex]iosi: is complete.— You and 
your coadjutors have for a score of 
years sneered at what you durst not 
openly revile — you have for a score of 
years hinted what you durst not put 
in plain words — and all this to please 
a set of people who now take the affair 
quite into their own hands, and not 
contented with that, sneer at you, yes, 
at you and all your clan, more bitterly 
than ever you dared to sneer at any- 
thing ; revilb your whole manoeuvres 
more scornfully than ever you dared 
to revile anything ; and speaking smack 
out witliout periphrasis or of^uivoque, 
everything that ever you dared to 
Utter the smallest hint of, tell you as 
plainly as words can do, that they saw 
through you all the while, and allow- 
ed you to go on, not from the most 
distant notion that you ever wished to 
do the least good to them, but in the, 


most sincere conviction, belief, know- 
ledge, that your own doings would in 
the upshot emasculate, destroy, and 
nullify yourself and your whole set, and 
thereby serve them and their cause, far 
more efibctually than anything that 
could possibly be done or devised for 
your destruction by others. This then 
is the finale of your cowardly coneiK* 
atory concerto. You gave them inch 
after inch, and now they at last tell 
you that nothing but the ell vrill do 
for them — that they will have the cU 
— and that when they have it, you, of 
all people in the world, are the very 
last to whom they in their turn would 
give so much as a hairsbreadth. Your 
rcfiections must be sweet. 

The plain tale of these geiiti’y has 

E ut you down with a vengeance. You 
ave been going on siiufUing and whis- 
pering about liberal opinions,” the 

‘^increased light of tlic time,” ‘^dis- 
cussion,” “ march of ideas,” and God 
only knows what stuff besides of the 
same sort. In another department, (if 
indeed it can be called another one,) 
you have been cracking your little cun- 
ning jokes against church,” “tithes," 
“bivslj ops,*' even down to Dr Purr's wig, 
and the “ huge amorplious hate” of 
doctors of divinity— to say noihing 
about some still slyer touches of atruly 
ilctestabJc nature — sly and cunning 
and ingcnioiLsly wrapt up, but still 
smelt, Air Jcffiey, and sometimes ex- 
posed too, as ye may perhaps remem- 
ber. You have also been from time 
to time trumpeting up American con- 
stitutions, foniooth, American laws, 
American i>i*Lsidcuts, and what not; 
and you have also indulged in oc(yi- 
sioual wipes at your own king ; both 
at him that wa.s, and at him that now 
h;. 1 mean personal wipes at the king, 
not at his minislcrsand tlicir proceed- 
ings. All along this sort of cant has 
been muttered by you and your gen- 
tlemen between your teeth — you have 
been saying these things in a sort of 
pcrjietual (aAiV/c)— while tlie sen- 
tences you were delivering a/jerlo ore, 
and in facie theatri, were garnished 
with beautiful high-sounding woi'ds of 
loyalty,” “ constitutional monarchy 
of England,” ** our holy religion,” our 
venerable establishments in church 
and state," die “ practical blessings of 
our polity, as it is,” the “superiority 
of England” over all other countries, 
and tribes, and kindreds, and tongues, 
&c. &c. At one time you went 
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po far 86 to attack the Methodists dis- 
tinctly and expressly on the ground of 
their being like enough to play over 
again the part of the old Puritans^ and 
overturn/' these are'your own words^ 
the constitution in church and 
state or, as you word it in another 
paragraph, the throne and the altar/* 
Often and often have you in your up- 
per key abused the '‘madness,” the 
“ folly,” the “ visionary trash” of the 
radiczd reformers — a hundred and a 
hundred times over have you thus 
played hot and cold.— We saw dirough 
you all the while, and we told you so ; 
but you chose not to be warned hy 
that, for you thought that you w’crc 
Still gulling your own brutum rul^us. 
You can now no longer lay that flat- 
tering unction to your soul. 

The radical pai*ty, sir, liave long had 
in Cobbett, a man a thousand miles 

above you in native vigour of raind, 
and no more to be compared with you 
as a writer of the English tongue, than 
the war-horse of Napoleon was to be 
compared to old Ehiaranionti*s pet 

ambling mule. You, in jealousy, or 
rather in fear, tried to destroy Cobbett 
—but Cobbett laughed, as he well 
might, at anything you could do, rat- 
tling with your little auctioneer’s pen- 
ny-hammer, (which you mistook for 
a warrior's mace,) upon his steel coat 
and cuissos. You did nothing ; and 
he did all himself — ^lic destroyed him- 
self — it is no lime to tell how here' — 
but he destroyed himself. And it was 
only his liaving done this that prevent- 
ed HIM fiom destroying YOU also. The 
radical party have also liad for a long 
time Jcrcuiy Jlentham, a man iminea- 
surably superior in his single intellect 
cprtainly, to you and all your divan 
put together. Jiut Jeremy’s absurd pc- 
culiaritiesof thinking, still more of wri- 
ting, rendered him almost as harmless 
as errors and defects of qmte anotlier or- 
der had rendered Cobbett, The one 
had sunk himself below the respect — 
the other could never bring himself 
;^wn to the intellect of the radicals. 
In spite, therefore, of these two gre«at 
men ; for they are both of them enti- 
tled, in some sort, to be so called — in 
epite of the admirable ingenuity of the 
one intellect, and the admirable pith 
of the other, you and your coadjutors 
still found nothing to prevent your 
continuing to play on the same old 
double game. You played on sprucely 


and airily, but at last your hour was 
come ! 

In this new Review, the party with 
which ye had been so long paltering, 
has at last found an organ and a ral- 
lying point of intellect for themselves. 
Henceforth they tell you distinctly 
and scorn iuUy they have no need of 
you. ITiey have told you their old and 
rooted contempt at once. They have 
declared their resolution to stand by 
themselves, and for themselves. ‘‘ No 
more aMes ; no more whispers ; no 
more hints ; no more insinuations ; 
no more Whig-radicals ; no more 
Jeffreys ; no more Edinburgh Re- 
view ; no more milk and water for 
us.” Such is the language this party 
now speaks ; and tlie thing is spoken 
in a tone wliich verily you, sir, and all 
your associates, may well tremble to 
hear. 

This is a work, ]\Ir Jeffrey, of no 
common hdent. Had the same talent 
come fortli on any side, it must have 
done something ; but coming forward 
in this sliape, and on this side, it must 
indeed do much. You cannot have 
glanced the book over without bring 
satisfied of this in a giaicral, or per- 
haps I shoultl say, in a vague way. 
Rut I propose to illuminate your ideas 
a little farther. You are shocked, puz- 
zled, discomfittod, downcast, per))lcx- 
ed, bamboozled — I am cool us u cu- 
cumber. Y oil b ar and tremble — 1 do 
neither the one nor the other. Do, 
tlierefore, permit me to lend you iny 
spectacles, if it be but for u glimpse or 
tW'O. 

Y’ou have no longer to maiiiLain 
yourself against the shufflings and 
twistings of the self-confuted and self- 
tortured (Jobbett, or the p:ige-and-a- 
half polysyllabics of “ The Old Man 
of the Mountain,” (us my nephew calls 
Jeremy ;) you have to do with a clever, 
determined, resolute, thorough-going 
knot of radical writers — a set of men, * 
educated, some of them at least, as 
well as the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
— and quite as well skilled us the 
best of them could ever pretend to be 
in the arts of communicating with the 
intellect of the world as it is — and 
(here lies their inimense advantage,) 
these men have a single object in view, 
and have adopted boldly and decidedly 
a single set of measures for the attain- 
ment of this object. They have none 
of the dcuii-tj'nts to study. Tliey have 
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only one string to their bow^ but it is 
b strong one, and far better than your 
double skeins of pack-thread. They 
have not to serve two masters. They 
liave chosen their part, and they stick 
to it. 

This lifts them prodigiously above 
your elevation, Mr Jeffrey. They 
write in a straight-forward, swinging 
style, which sorely discountenances 
your ingenious duvblc entfndres. They 
do not scrape witli a chisel behin<l 
their backs, as you did, but they hold 
the axe above their shoulders, and 
they tell all the world, tliai they will 
tlrive it in thunders on the tree, if ihvy 
van. Your set appear in a puny light 
beside these people. “ Faint heart 
never won fair lady,” is tlie tune the 
Rtaiiders-by treat you with. You 
would and you would not — your if 
was your only pcac^ -iniihor, aii<l there 

is no virtue in it — You weni the Pro- 
bert— the \A'estiiiinster is the Thur- 
tel, and we prefer him. 

UHiese people waited, too, just till 
proper lime ior their most effc’etiial 
appearance. They waited until you 
had edged on, bit by bit, as near to 
their own view of things as (they well 
knew) you ever by ]>ossibility durst 
come. They waited until the Whigs 
had coinphpply cormnitted themselves 
— they waBed until you, ainongoil)ers, 
had even toasted lli.roHaM at a public 
inec'ting — nay, they waited until you 
had, at anoihcr ])ublie iin'eting, toast- 
id tlte rri^idciit of the United States, 
in a sj»eeeh whicli all but said, that a 
re))nl)lieaii iiovenmieiit was, in your 
opinion, tlie best govi rinnent. 

'Phey got you into this cloven stick 
only lor the purpose of leaving you 
there. If these are your real senti- 
ments, say tliey, why, then, have you 
and all your jMrty Ix^ n hoaxing us, in 
and out of parliament, lor these twenty 
years? If these be your real senti- 
ments, why did you always shrink 
from the rope, when we called for a 
long puli, a strong pull, and a pull all 
togetlier? If you be liadicals, why 
have you called yourselves, why do 
you still call yourselves, Whigs? — 
Henceforth, such is their language, 
wc shall put up with no more of these 
half measures. He that is not with us, 
to the backbone, henceforth shall be 
against us — or, at least, we shall be 
against him. 1 applaud their logic. 
It is in itself sound, good, sincere, and, 
it ruins you. The Kadicals will uo\ 


longer stand liehind you, and swell 
your ranks, or, at least, have the sein- 
blancc of swelling them. Without 
this aid, you well know that you have 
for many years been weak as bulrushes. 
Your pitiful remnant must now be 
exposed in all its feebleness and na- 
kedness. To us you eaniiot come— 
to them you may not go— you must 
stand, such as you arc, alone, and so 
standing, you a hi: huined. 

There arc but three ^ways you can 
try. h'irst of all, you may say, — Well, 
there is no help for us — we must do 
something. Wc have gone too far to 
retreat — we must e en make common 
cause — we must e'en go thoroughstitch 
— ^let us ba Radicals ! Jacia v.st alea ! 
If the Edinburgh Reviewers choose this 
line of proceeding, or if the violent 
Whig Radical leaders in the House of 
("amnions choose a similar line* of pro- 
ceeding, they, the Jeffreys, the Brough- 
ams, whoever they may be, are cut by 
the great aristocrat! cal Whigs. F'or,— 
mark you well, — the Westminster Ro^ 
view lias spoken no lialf words — its 

wordsarc not like yours, that they might 
be eaten again upon occasion. The 
lordly Whigs, the gentlemanly Whigs, 
the l.ansdovvnes, the Hollands, all 
alike, must bate the language of this 
Westminster Review, or be fools, 
drivellers, mere idiots. They must, 
and tliey do hate it, and unless you 
swear that you hate it also, they turn 
tlieir backs on you for ever. Well — 
but you make up your minds and you 
join the Kadiciils, and you play the se- 
cond fiddle to the Westminster. And 
wh:’t do jfou call this ? 

The second plan you may essay is 
that of drawing up your chin, as if 
your breast-pin were suddenly be- 
witched into some petrified essence of 
assafcptida, and saying — through a six- 
penny epeaking trumpet, if eoavenient 
— We have been deceived — we have 
been rasli — we have been blame-wor- 
thy — we spoke some civil things to 
these fellows, under the notion that 
the better sort of them would be flat- 
tered into Whiggery, in which case 
wc need care nothing about their 
mere rabble. But behold ! the ver- 
min do really stick together. Y'e gods ! 
the Radical gentry despise us — Ye 
gods ! they have set up a Review of 
their own — they are to criticise books 
and write dissertations and libels, all 
upon their own bottom t The irapu- 
v^ent knaves! Behold, they even re- 
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riew the Edinburgh Eeviewers ! This 
unheard-of insolence is a little too 
much — Don't you think so^ Lord 
Archy ? don't you think so, Lord Ross- 
lynn t don't you think so, indeed, dear 
Lord Holland? — Well, there is no- 
tliing for it but to make the best of a 
bad cause. Let us be done witli this 
ragamuffin regiment for once and for 
ever ! Here goes, once more, the glo- 
rious aristocratical old Whiggery of 
England ! Th| Edinburgh Review for 
ever ! — 

“ Down with the wliitybiown, 

Up with the blue !” 

If this plan be adopted — ^if, declar- 
ing war against theliadicals, the Whigs 
do, nevertheless, resolve to maintain 
themselves as a party against the To- 
ries— they will, as a party, and you 
will, more especially as reviewers, la- 
bour under great, weighty, and hither- 
to unexperienced difficulties and em- 
barrassments. Your line of prophecy, 
&C., touching the late war, has pretty 
well settled you as foreign politicians. 
You will now, at your very outset, 
have at least as magnificent an array 
of blunders, touching our internal af- 
fairs, to acknowh^dge. Having done 
so, you will come into Parliament, and 
make Whig speeches ; and you will 

write Wliig reviews also, with much 
gracefulness and imposing dignity of 
air. In a word, you will, as a party, 
or as a review, be altogt;ther unworthy 
of the trouble of a single kick. Con- 
ceive of George Canning answering you 
in Parliament, or Timothy Tickler an- 
swering you out of Parliament, after 
these gulps ! — ^Well, T have been ♦old 
1 am a singular old boy, and it may be 

80 ; but were I in your place, my braw 
man, I should call this also ruin. 

• The tliird and last, and only feasi- 
ble plan, is for you to oomc over at 
once to the ministry. Do not be ut- 
terly amazed by the notion of the mag- 
nitude of tUf|J|iangc ; you have done 
the like attl|i||y. Henry Rrougham 
concluded aT^micle in the Edinburgh 
Review with these words, /, deevs, 
i, nostrum and these words were part 
of an address to Mr Pitt ; and this is 
the jWgie Mr Henry Brougham, who, 
on i^lpe occasion, said he wished his 
tommbne to be inscribed, Here lies 
the mmy of Pitt.” Y ou yourself do 
not require to be reminded about your 
own i^anges of tone, touchingMadame 
de Slpri, &c. &e. &c. &c. drc. &c. See. 

your late toasting of Re fokm { 


is of itself quite enough fear my argu- 
ment. Ana tlien consider the advan- 
tage of the thing. We are the only true 
ebristians, we Tories ; we are the only 
people that really love our enemies, 
and kiss those that despitefully entreat 
us. Compared with you, our own 
friends are hateful to us. We are ne- 
ver weary, as things stand now, of do- 
ing you all the good that it is possible 
for us to do to you. We arc never 
weary of Battering and fawning upon 
you. We think no sacrifice too great 
for you. If there is any honour to be 
given by us, we are in a hurry, lest 
you should run the least risk of miss- 
ing it. And whenever we can, wo 
thrust some lucrative honour aho up- 
on some of this incomparable, invalu- 
able, adorable, divine body of enemies. 
Now only think — if we do all this for 
you while you art against us — what 
would wc not do for you if you w'ere for 
us ? Why, you are all mad if you do 
not j uinp at this. Y ou, in particular, 
have you ever sufficiently considerecl 
what a nice-looking little fellow you 
would be in a silk gown and lace band 
—a smooth glossy pair of black silk 
stockings — shoes bright as the morn- 
ing stiir, and buckles of a neat pattern ? 
Or what do you think of purjde da- 
mask, and gold frogs ru8(i|||lg up the 
steps that lead to the landing place that 
leads to the anti-chamber tnat leads 
to the presonce-ebamber oF fiarlton- 
llousc ? Or if you think quiet things 
more suitable to a literary character of 
the first class, what say you to a Com- 
missaryshi)! — a snug thing, and capi- 
tal fun too ? — or a seat on the Exche- 
quer Bench ? Don't you think you 
would look well between a David 
Hume and a Sir Samuel Shepherd > 
The brightest bench Scotland lias ever 
seen would then indeed be a galaxy 1 
Y our eye laughs — you darling — you 
are won — you arc ours — ^herc, rush into 
my arms, that 1 may embrace thee ere 
I die ! What ! you draw back ? you 
will not? you are resolved to have 
nothing to do with us ? lii the name 
of common prudence, in the name of 
Scotland, in the name of Aberdeen, re- 
lent I Can you sec me thus stooping 
in the dust before you unmoved t Is 
thy heart a piece of Caucasus's hardest 
stratum ? Was the tigress's milk that 
you were nursed upon, sour milk f 
A sudden gleam of light strikes up- 
.on my old eye-balls. You are in the 
right yet, after all. We would give up 
U 
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^pcttling you altogether, if you were 
* one of ourselves. Certainly it is most 
•probable wc should. You remain^ 
therefore, where you are, from the 
most prudential, as well as the most 
patriotic of motives. 1 cannot offer any 
sufficient objection to the argument 
which I see dancing in your cunning 
eyes. For once you are right, Frank, 
and I was wrong. 

As yet 1 have been speaking of the 
effects which will be pro(luce<l upon 
you, your work, and your fellow- 
workers, by the general tone of prin- 
ciple avowed in this new book ; but 
these are fur from being the only ef- 
fects you must look for. Not content- 
ed wkh destroying and nullifying the 
talent which you may still have it in 
your power to retain, by the exhibi- 
tion of equal talent, exerted in a more 
straight-forward and uncompromising 
style, and for a more distinct, and in- 
lelligihle, and broader set of purposes 
— not contented with this, the West- 
minster work is likely to rob you of a 
groat many of y(Uir own best hands. 
Your friends, disciples, and coadju- 
tors, ai * the very ])ooplc with whom 
you arc rtow to contend. Two of your 
own cleverest hands are visible in this 
first Number, and it is obvious that 
many more will leave you when they 
find that there is a review in which it 
is not necessary to preach radical doc- 
trines unfl(T the disguise of whiggery. 
"iliis you fed ; and it is indeed so ob- 
vious, that I need not say more about 
it. If thcKf gentry condescend to give 
you any furth(*r assistance, they will 
never do it in any otlnn- view than that 
of putting a little money into tlicir 
pockets. They will write for you ; 
but they will keep their best wits for 
the work wdiere they can speak their 
heart right out. Your work will in 
this way degenerate wofully. It will 
sink into a sort of thing like the New 
.Misses' Magazine of Colburn, Camp- 
bell, and Co. — a book where nobody 
says anything at all, which might not 
just as well be said in any other book 
under heaven. Distinctive character- 
intellectual viji — tlie impress of indi- 
vidual earnestness, will be all of them 
found wanting. You will dwindle 
rapidly into a sofa-book — ^a book to lie 
beside the young ladies* guitar— a 
book to read one'sself gentlyaslecpover 
— ii sweet, harmless, insignificant olio 
rtf puns, prosings, and pretti nesses. 

VoL. XV. 


This is your fate, so far as these old 
allies can influence it, and you see it. 

So much for you — what will be 
effect of this work upon the country at 
large ? Most salutary — most benefi- 
cial — most blessed, is my unhesitating 
answer. Y our work was a dangerous 
one, sir, simply because it was a dis- 
honest one. This is an honest one, and 
I can see no peril that is like to flow 
out of it. Y ou mixed up your poison 
in small doses, and administered it in 
gravy, porridge, plumcake. These 
lads set it forth in its native shape, and 
in a labelled vial, and those that taste 
it win know whom to thank for their 
treat. 

This a broad-bottomed Review with 
a vengeance. It reduces everything 
at once to an intelligible standard. 
Universal suflhage is the inborn and 
inalienable right of man. England has 
at present neither laws tliat are worthy 
of the name, nor any representation 
whatever, nor any justice whatever, 
nor any gov^nment but what is di- 
rectly, and in every the least and the 

greatest of its doings, an usurpation, a 
tyranny, a plague, and a curse. All 
priesthood is priestcraft ; all nobility, 
all gentry, is cruel, insulting, bloody 
quackery ; the very name of monarchy 

is a thing to make a man sick, but tot 
hear of. Tumble all this fabric down ; 
blot out the whole of your history ; 
and B£GiN to be a free, a happy, a ra- 
tional nation ! This is the burden, tlie 
cliorus of the strain— this is the whole 
pith and essence of the Westminster 
Jleview. 

These people do not take the trouble 
to argueus into abclief of our universal 
mia'ry and degradation— they assume 
it as a primary and incontrovertible 
truth — something, to which nobody, 
but an idiot, can for one single mo- 
ment hesitate about giving his full, 
hearty, and irrevocable assent. I’hc 
House of Commons exists solely hy and 
for two hundred families ; all the rest 
of the twenty millions are slaves, and 
have nothing to do at present, but to 
clank their cnaiiis, and sweat for their 
lords' behoof. 

The matter being put upon this de- 
cided foot, there can be no great dif- 
ficulty in grappling with it surely. 
Every man that has had his eye about 
him in the world is of course perfect- 
ly qualified to judge, whether tliis 
broad statement he or be not true and 
IT 
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just; ancl that is the only tiling he 
lias to do ; because if he once makes 
up his mind that it is not, there is not 
one word in this book which is not as 
false as Euclid would be, if a triangle 
were the same tbin^ with a circle — 
and if he makes up his mind that it is, 
why tlien the path of his duty lies 
ve |7 clear before him. If he believes 
this book to be founded in truth, and 
is not ready to enter heart and hand 
into the work of an English revolu- 
tion, a total and radical revolution— 
a war of total demolition, extermina- 
ting fury, revenge, blood, fire and fu- 
ry, To-Moauo w — there cannot by pos- 
^bility be any reason for this shrink- 
ing, but a hempen one. 

The ground which they take is no 
doubt high, and the attitude imposing. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding, a little more 
condescension to the babes and suck- 
lings of the world might have been 
consistent witli wisdom. Perhaps, for 
example, it inigiit have been well to 
give a few specimens of actual injus- 
tice done to us Englishmen by our 
English judges and juries, before call- 
ing upon us to give the whole of the 
present system its and 

boldly instal old Jeremy Bentham as 
our Solon. Perhaps it might have been 
^not amiss to point out one law, the 
object of which is, evidently to please 
200 families, and to injure all the rest 
of this nation. The residence of a 
clergyman in a parish is, they tell us, 
of necessity an evil ; ])crhaps, in the 
present imperfect state of the human 
iniiwl, it might have been adviseablc 
to give, instead of only proini.sing, a de- 
vwmfraiion of this fact. I might, if 
it were wortli while, run up a tolera- 
bly lengthy catalogue of trivial little 
objections of this cut — but I shall be 
contented with only one more proof of 
n»y csjjrit home. It is this ; I and die 
other simple ones would have liked to 
see it cxidained, why it is laid down 
as a thing not disputable, that Eng- 
land ought to he revolutionized imme- 
diately, became the immense majority 
of the nation want a revolution — while 
it is also laid down as a self-evident 
truth, that the late Spanish Constitu- 
tion ought to have been maintained, 
because it was hated by the immense 
majority of the Spaniards. But I con- 
fess, I am almost ashamed of myself. 

If it he true, as these gentlemen 
benevMently inform us, that no poet 
can HKASON*— in other words, that 


those faculties whicli arc not absolute- 
ly necessary for enabling us to see that 
two and two make four, are an un- 
happy impertinence and clog upon us, 
and Uiat Joseph Hume is a greater 
man tlian Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Plato put together : — it he true, that 
he who invents anew spinning-jenny 
is, of necessity, a wiser anda better man 
than he who makes a new Iliad if 
it he true that Mr Carlile is a noble 
martyr, at this hour suffering in the 
cause of English intellect if all 
these things be true, it certainly must 
be true also, that we ought to lay aside 
many things with which we at present 
absurdly and childishly amuse our- 
selves. York Minster should un- 
doubtedly be made into a cotton-mill, 
absque mord : Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of the ))assions and aspirations 
of humanity, by an imposing and ve- 
nerable array of ancient, dignified, and 
awful institutions, wc should, no 
doubt at all of the thing, build a neat 
congress room, and sec if noborly will 
do now, what Tom Paine used to he 
so generous as to say lie would do, 
that is, discharge the whole duties of 
king and executive an)ong^ us for a 
matter of L. *100 per annum, lii other 
words, if whatever is now, or ever has 
been, in England— be wrong, what- 
ever is written in the Westminster 
Review is right, Tlie system wants 
only one thing to bt* complete, and. 

perhaps, it may soon acquire even that 
' too, — I mean Tuniipology. 

I consider this Book, then. as not on- 
ly likely to be the ruin of literary Whig- 
gcry, and the Edinburgh Review in 
particular, but as likely to ojaTate as a 
reductio ad uhsurdam upon the whole 
doctrine and discipline of tlie Radicals 
themselves. The more talent the af- 
fair is conducted with the better, since 
they have fairly set out in this honest 
and open tone ; and most heartily do 
1 hone that the good men of the land 
will be too wise to throw any stum- 
bling- block in tlie path of their most 
promising career. On let them go— 
and the faster the better, since they 
not only feel, hut confess, that it is 
the devil who drives them. 

The politics of this Book are, as yet, 
the only thing noticeable about it. In 
general, it is written well, with dis- 
tinctness and vigour almost through- 
out, and occasionally with very consi- 
derable power and clo<iueuce. The 
f^mesholu is ('ockney, but that stain is 
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.not viidblc through far the greater now that you see your political career 
part of the affair. There is something quite done up, you may take back to 
pleasantly waggish in having a print it again. I wish you 1 should 

of Westminster Hall and Westmin- hate to hear of you being a mere non- 
ster Abbey in the title page of such a entity. 

book. I give them credit for that Meantime, be not overmuch cast 
archness. The article on Vocal Mu- down. I am ffve-and- twenty years 
isic, Dr Kitchener, &c, contains a great your senior, and yet see how cheerily 
deal of excellent sense, and diat on I carry things still. This is but a poor 
Moore's Fables for the Holy Alliance world after all, to fret one's self much 
is quite equal to any piece of sarcasm about. My way is to take matters 
that eitlicr you or Jirougham ever ma- easy. Nothing like dividing our time 
nufectured in the days of your glory, properly. I devote two hours before 
As for the small print at the end, that breakfast to my oriental books. I cat 
«lepnrtment has either been given up two eggs every morning. I still have 
bodily to some inferior hand, or been iny cup of chocolate at two. I never 
clone tor the present with a sliameful ride less tlian eight miles, dine on 
carelessness and slovenliness. 1 was more than one dish, drink less than a 
pleased, however, on the whole, with bottle, touch apotatoe, orreadanews- 
tlie notice of The Stranger's Grave," paper by candle-light. I play a tunc 
though, no doubt, the author of that on my nddle every night ere I go to 
work must have been taught long ere my — live good Tories rsometiines 
HOW, that talents such as his were not fewer, nevermore,) dine witn me every 
meant for such themes. Saturday. We often remember you 

1’he character of this work, as a re- kindly, overlook all your foibles, and 
view of literature, properly so cabled, drink your health in a bumper. VTour 
remains as yet to be made — perhaps it speech about America t'other day was 
never will have any existence. Your really a clever thing ; it does you ere- 
work has long ceased to have any ex- dit. Don't be down in the mouth 
istcncc of tliat kind, that is worth over much, my dear : — If any of these 
speaking of. I'he Quarterly is almost liadicals treat you uncivilly, ct>mc; to 
in the same predicament, in so far as me at once, anci 1 will do fur tlicin. ' 
the literature of our age is concerned. Yours always, 

Long ago you were a pretty liand at Timothy TiCKLi.ii. 

that sort of thing yourself* — Perhaps, South sipk, Eeh. 10. 


LETTKR FROM A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR ANASTASIUS," 

TO C. NORTH, ESq. 

Sir, 

How you, or the reviewer of Hajji Balia in your last Number, who- 
ever he may be, who has bestowed such just commendations ujkui Anas- 
tasiiis, could for a moment suppose tlie author of that work to l>e the 
same with the autliiir of Hajji Baba, I do not understand. All I know, 
and wdiich 1 beg to assure you of, as a positive fad, is this, that Mr 
Hojie never wrote a wigle line of Hajji liaha, and that I was present 
when the book^first came into his hands. I beg, moreover, to inform you, 
that the author of that work is generally supposed to be Mr James Mo- 
ricr, who has written Travels through Persia,” or a work licariiig a 
title somewhat similar. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your oliedient humble servant, 

A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR OP ANASTASIUS. 

London, M. 7, 1824. 

ANSWER. 

Did you not sec tliut wc were i|i'^4szing you both r 


C. N. 
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From an unpublished Novel, by the late Walter Torrens, Esq. 


• * • • When at college him- It was too long I thought of being 
self he had been a little gay, and re- answered ; and 1 caught myself say- 
mcm boring the consequences of his ing slatternly wench,*' as 1 again 
own follies, was anxious that I should laid my finger on the spring, 
pay some attention to Edmund. While the bell was sounding the se- 

** I know your habits," said he ; cond summons, the door was opened, 
** but what I mean by attention is not not as I expected, by a sooty besmeared 
that sort of hospitable kindness, which drab, with dishevelled locks, and a 
is apt to bring on the very evil I wish hearth brush in licr hand, looking from 
to guard against ; in a word, I entreat behind the door, as if she expected a 
for him the attention of an observant thief, but by a little girl of some six or 
eye— the eye of a censor — as well as seven years old — the loveliest creature 
the occasional advice of a friend." I have ever suct», dressed with the 
Heaven knows how ill qualified I most perfect siinjdicity, and her riiig- 
am by nature for any office of severity, lets clustering all over her head, in 
especially towards the aberrations of curls as small, pretty, and natural, as 
young men. Among the pleasantest the wool buds of tlie fleece of the 
recollections of my youth, ate many lamb. 

things that old age now tells me were “ la Mr Edmund Lumlcy at home, 
very naughty, while it makes me sigh my dear said 1, patting her in- 
that I shall never perform them again, stinctively on the head with, I know 
But how could I refuse such a re- not wherefore, a seiitimorit of pity, as 
quest — ^1 had not heard of Lumley my •tyc accidentally tell again on the 
for more than forty years, and to he ugly new brass-plate with her mother s 
so affectionately reminded of the fol- name. 

lies we had committed together — Fol- I don't know, b\it please to walk 

lies ! — ^what vile translations are made into the parlour, and 1 will inquire," 
by old age-~and these same follies, die was the answer, delivered with an en- 
very things which, by the alchymy of gaging, modest self-possession, and 
old companionship, had enriched me with an English accc^nt, that seemed, 
with virtues, that made him anxious if I may say so, approjiriatcly in uni- 
T should 8U|2erintcnd the education — son with the beauty and gi'iitlencss of 
rather let me say, tlic follies I of his the lovely fairy's air and appearance, 
only son. I accordingly followed licr into the 

Accordingly next morning, imme- parlour, which 1 saw was newly fur- 
diately after breakfast, I went to Mrs nished. The carpet was new — the 
Lcsk’y's lodgings. Slu' lived in a chairs were new, but the tables were 
fourth flat in George's Street, but I evidently second-hand, so was ilu: 
was so buoyant with the hope of see- pate and its appurtenances, even to the 
jng a renewed, and, as I was led to be- hearth-rug. Everything was perfectly 
lievc, an improved version of Lumley, suitable to the style of the room, ex- 
lliat I felt neither gout nor age in as- cept a few ornaments on the maiitlc- 
cending. On reaching the door, how- piece, consisting of neat toys, made of 
ever, I was rather startled to observe, paper, ingeniously painted. They had 
not that it was newly painted, one of more the character of ornaments for 
the common lures of the season, but the mosaic tables of a boudoir, than 
that the brass-plate with the name for the chimney-shelf of a boording- 
was new, and seemingly fresh from house parlour ; an old squat spoutless 
the engraver. china tea-pot, with a cup or two, odi- 

I halted on the stairhead, and look- ously reminding one of senna, would 
ing at the plate before ringing the have been more appropriate; but 1 
bell, said to myself, I do not like thought of the pretty creature that 
this— a new comer — Inexperienced — had gone to ini^uire for young Lumley, 
short commons, garnished witli tales and 1 said to myself, thinking no 
of better days, won't do — " and with a more of his comfotfs, but only of the 
slight degree of fervency, the natural family, They arc beginners, and 
excitcniciit of the ideas which the will learn before the winter is over to 
brass had conjured up, I somewhat dispense with these gewgaws." At 
testily touched the bell. ‘ 


p ^that moment a cold fit came upon me ; 
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1 thouf^ht of the blooming child, and 
1 looked again at those tasteful orna- 
.ments. 

I hope in God,” said I, that 
she has no sister capable of making 
and painting such things — ^This house 
will never do, if Edmund has much 
of his father in him.” 

While I was thus relapsing into the 
peevish humour in which I had first 
touched the bull, the parlour door was 
opened by a tall and elegant gentlewo- 
man, ill the weeds of a widow. 1 1 wasMrs 
Lesley ; she was about five-and-thirty, 
probably not so old ; but no one, see- 
ing her, for the first time, would ever 
have thought of her age, there was so 
much of an ever-green spirit in the 
livelitu'ss of her look, and Uic beautiful 
intelligence of her eye — what she said 
about Edmund I do not recollect, nor 
do I believe that 1 heard it, so much 
was I entranced by the appearance of 
such a lady in a condition so humble. 

1 imagine that she saw iiiy embar- 
rassnu^nt, for she rerjuested me to be 
seated, and again said something about 
her boarder, adding, with an appa- 
rent equanimity that was exceedingly 
touching, “lie has gone to bring a 
friend here, who arrived from West- 
moreland last night ; for as yet 1 have 
got but liimself.” 

it possible ?” said I, not well 
knowing what I said, 

I am Forry it is true,” replied she 
with a smile ; but there was a despon- 
dency in the tone that ill accorded with 
the gaiety of the l(jok, and she added 
s<*riously, f must, however, try a 
little longer. If Air llumley brings his 

friend, perhaps liis friend may bring 
another. It is in that way I expect to 
succeed, for 1 have no friends to re- 
commend me.” 

Goo<l Heavens ! madam,” exclaim- 
ed 1, no longer able to suppress the 
emotion with which I was ofiected, 
“ how is it that you are in tliis condi- 
tion ? — how have you come here, and 
without friends? — Who are you? — 
what arc you ?” 

The latter questions were imperti- 
nent certidnly, but the feeling which 
dictated them, lent, 1 presume, so fit- 
ting an accent to their earnestness, that 

they neither gave offence, nor implied 
anything derogiMory to the elegant and 
unfortunate widow to whom they were 
addressed. 

“ I am not surprised at your won- 
der,” said she, “ for I do sonictirikL’^ 
think myself that 1 am not very prVi' 


pcrly at home here. But what can a 
fHendless woman do? without fortune, 
and with children that ” 

She could say no moK>— the tears 
rushed into her eyes — and emotion 
stifled what she would have added. 

After a brief pause, I mustered con- 
fidence enough to address her again. 

I entreat your pardon, madam, and 
I hope you will not think me imperti- 
nent for saying, tliat your appearance, 
and the business in which you have 
embarked, are so sadly at variance, that 
I should account myself wanting in 
the performance of a grave duty, if 1 
did not ask for some explanation.” 

“It is natural you should,” said 
she, wiping the tear fi'om her dieek ; 

and two words will satisfy you— 

* pride and poverty.* Pride has brought 
me to Edinburgh, because 1 am here 
imknown, and poverty has induccid 
me to try this mode of' — ^lier voice 
struggled, hut she soon subdued the 
emotion, and added, “ for iny cliil- 
dren. 1 have four — two boys olaer, and 
one girl younger, than my littlc house- 
maid.” 

Ilousc-maid !” said I, almost with 
the alarm of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it was such 
a smile that tears were inadequate to 
express the sadness of heart which it 
betokened. It is even so,” said she, 
“ for, until I obtain another boarder, 1 
cannot venture to engage a re^Iar ser- 
vant. The little money which I raised 
by the sale of my trinkets is all I have, 
and the purchase of these few neces- 
saries, Q'lanciiig her eye round the 
room,) has made, 1 assure you, no 
small inroad on it.” 

Heavens ! madam, — ^and if you do 
not get hoarders, and it run out, what 
is to become of you ?” was my silly 
exclamation, being by this time quite 
beside myself. 

She loooked at me for some time. 
She evidently struggled with a terrible 
feeUng ; but she conquered it, and 
said, with a common, easy, conversa- 
tional tone, which her eye, however, 
made sublimely awful, ‘‘You should 
not ask such a question at one in my 
circumstances.” 

The bell, at tliis juncture, was rung, 
and in a minute or so afterwards young 
Lumley entered, with disappointment 
and grief so visible in his countenance, 
that I felt as if ray own heart was ab- 
solutely perishing away. 
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I LANDED on Wednesday. After a 
passage — hurricane all tl^e way-— of 
only four days from the Land’s End. 
Blowing weather does not trouble me, 
but I shall never make a sailor. I have 
two senses in dreadful perfection,— 
smell and taste, — which every man 
should leave behind him when he pass- 
es the gate even of a sea-port town. 
The cook-room of a ship, Uobert ! — 
the very recollection of it ! The com- 
bination of coal smoke, — close packed, 
to a curiosity— with the steam of not 
the newest'* boiling hot salt pork or 
beef] — All the perfumes of Arabia” 
will not sweeten my mind from the 
remembrance. And mine was a mere 

Troop ship," loo — a very pouncet 
box” of a vessel. — The Horse ships!” 
—You can scarcely imagine anything 
offensive in the of cattle — par- 

ticularly of horsesd^but the fact !— 
The atmosphere — in spite of all venti- 
lation, or antiseptic precaution, — of 
the hold of a Horse ship ! — I know of 
but one thing at all eoual to it ; and 
that is a thing which (now) you can 
never make trial of — the lee-sidc of a 
slave vessel, arriving f with a full cargo) 
in the West Indies. 

But come out, the very instant you 
can and I am out of my wits that 
you ore not here now. There arc 
some pleasures which one cannot en- 
joy, unless in the company of a crea- 
ture who enjoys them too! — Come 
out ! and see what it is— to see, on 
cyery side of you — that which you 
have never seen before I — " There's 
a touch of sublime Milton,” as Far- 
quhar has it,— I think, — eh? — But, 
^sitively, I could give the world, 
that you were now here by my side. 
Here — ^in Lisbon ! — (in the Largo do 
St Paulo!) — ^looking ou£ of a two pair 
of stairs' window — (‘^ second floors,” 
in Lisbon, are patridan I) at No. — (1 
don't exactly know what the number 
is !) But with ** laughter for a week,” 

entertainment for a montli,” and 
recollections for the rest of your life, 
within every ten yards y u cast your 
eye upon ! 

You can hardly conceive the strange 
sensation which a man fei;ls, when 
he first comes ashore hcrct at hearing 


everybody about him living in a lan- 
guage which he does not understand ! 
And almost as difficult is it to convince 
yourself— at least, I protest it is so 
with me — when you talk English aloud 
in a large assembly, that nobody com- 
prehends you. 

To me — I hear it abused — ^but, to 
me, this place seems a paradise!— 
Will you call it aflectation, if I sfHiak 
about dimate? 1 don’t care if you 
do. — lu defiance of all the nonsense 
that ever was written about Italian 
skies," there is a diflereuce, and au 
essential one — ask your own feelings, 
on the first spring day you get in Eng- 
land ? — There is a diflerenee in the 
level of a man's spirits— of his courage' 
— of his heart,— when he has a warm 
sunny sky over his head, without a 
cloud to be seen in it for a month to- 
gether ; and when he imbibes nothing, 
week after week, but a hasse us white 
as good milk and water ; and fancies 
every morning, when he gets out of 
bed, that it must be general ‘‘ wash- 
ing-day” all over the world ! 

Do you only, my dear friend, come 
(as I have done) out of a vile, damp, 
smoky brig ! Away from the sea-sick- 
iicHS, and from lUiat is still worse, the 
ship sickiicvss ! Out of the siglit and 
thought of canvass, and pitdi, ami 
paint, and coal-tar, and cordage ! And 
away from the fumes of tobacco and 
brandy, or the still more suflbeating 
exhalations of tlic provision room” — 
(always carefully placed so os to lie 
just under the cabin) — Savagely pe- 
netrating particles ! — the compound 
deadly effluvia, arising from soap, su- 
gar, cheese, coffee, candles, raisins, 

train oil, and green tea, not to speak 
of the brown paper and string with 
which the several poisons are tied up ! 
The whole (united) being more mortal 
to the sense than the propinquity of 
an " eating-house,” or a sequence of 
six-ond-twenty chandlers' shops ! Put- 
ting your nose in mind every instant 
(though you do all you can mt to 
smell) of tlie worst streets in Wappiiig, 
or of the best streets in Bristol !— Oh ! 
come away from such a place as Ports- 
mouth — of all garrisons and sca-ports 
the most insufterable From confu- 
^Sn’s inasterpicce” at tlje Point,” 
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and mud’s masterpiece in “ Porchester 
’Lake V* From streets that reek with 
dirty drabs, and inns that choke with 
noisy sailors ! From chattering brats 
in epaulettes, who tell you lies about 
how many bottles of wine” they 
have drank, and thick-skulled ship- 
owners (aec scBvior ulla pesiis) wno 
can never tell you anything— but 
which way the wind is r Oh ! from 
all these ills, and vile diseases, which 
all men know that “ flesh is heir to,” 
but which all men, in their senses, 
keep as far from their own personal 
flesh” as possible — come, suddenly, 
into a region, where uproar does not 
seem to fjfo on by act of Parliament J” 
Where th^ luxuries of life arc before 
you, and at a cost within your reach ! 
— Come here, to my window, and over- 
look the public market ? — ^Look at the 
pjapes — and at the water-melons — and 
at the “ frails” of figs — and at the 
oranges ! See the olive !— you have it in 
fj;roves. See the aloe ! — it blows in the 
very hedges 1 Iv(K)k at the shrimps — in 
this country they are all prawns ; taste 
the Bucellaswinc — it is sold at a drink- 
able price ! Then, there is your coffee, 
your liqueur, your lemonade, and your 
sweetmeat I And what are all these— 
even all these — set against your view ! 
In front, a clear river, full three miles 
across— with hills, and woods, and 
valleys, and white villages, beyond. 
Beliind, a city hanging in the air ! — 
ai city (if eiK'hantment, ivhicli you see 

live-sixths of at a glance ! — covering a 
tract of ground, as compared with its 
population, three times greater than 
is occupie^l liy London ; besides sub- 
urbs, prolongial almost farther than 

the eye can follow, of villas, gardens, 
palaces, orchards, aqueducts, and olive 
plantations ! And all this — the river, 
the city, and the suburbs ! the far shore 
of the Aleiitejo, and the white harbour 
of Casildeas! the Moorish fort of St 
.Tuliao's, the distant village of Belem, 
the port, with two hundred ships at 
anchor in it, and room for twice two 
hundred more ! See it all — all at one 
view— in the rich red glow of a purple 
summer’s evening ! Come to the pros- 
pect, as I came to it, away from noise, 
and fug, and nuisance — and with no 
great disinclination to dislike every- 
thing you have left behind you ! and 


then tell me whether such mere change 
of scene is not, to mind and body, a 
marvellous physician ; and whether all 
the vapours, and cares, and ill condi- 
tions of the soul, do not vanish before 
the bright influence of such a climate 
and such a sky !— even as quickly as 
our resolutions to be peremptory with 
a tcazing mistress (in her absence,) 
give way before the half smile that 
she meets them with on her return— 
or as the doubts about cutting one's 
throat, which an English December 
day encoders when we are widiout 
doors, yield to hermitage, wax candles, 
and warm drawing-rooms, when one 
gets within. 

But it strikes me, I scarcely know 
why, that the first impression which 
this country makes upon an English- 
man — (when I say this country,” I 
speak of Spain generally, for it is all 
one country except in name) — that the 
impression which this country makes 
at first sight upon an Englishman, is 
more decided than that which would 
be produced upon him by the first 
view of any other. I have not seen 
Paris, certainly ; nor Italy. But I 
have seen Flanders, and part of France, 
and a good deal of (icrmany ; and 1 
think that there is more of pleasurable 
recollection, and romantic association, 
stirred up here. I perceived the beau- 
ty of the towns in the “ Pays Bas,” 
and could even do justice to the power 
which had raised them. It did oc- 
cur to me that commerce" — (for 
every detail of which I have such an 
aversion) — that " commerce” had pro- 
duc(xl these exquisite cities ; and that 
“ royal merchants” had inhabited 
them. I went back to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and to their gallant, down- 
right “ Goswin” — for whose sake (had 
there been one more such trader) I 
had kept a ledger myself! And then 

his battles were over. And of the F^j- 
niish painters ! although their works 
were gone.* Of Hubens, and his taste 
in wives ; and of Breughel, and his 
choice in small-clothes I and of Rem- 
brandt, putting his own inoukoy into 
other ijeople's family pictures ; and of 
Quentin Matays— who did not }mnt 
the bee upon ms father-in-law's piece, 
as is reported of him ! And, again, I 


* This wag at the time when the pictuilPI^ of the Low Countries were on their visit 
at the liouvrc. — Kn. 
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went bapk to the Low Country wars ! 
and I dreamed of Le Fevre, and .of 
Corporal IVim — and of the Siege of 
Dendermond — and of my unde Toby ! 
But though all the arrangements of 
Flanders and Germany, were (as far 
as from four days' experience I may 
judged immeasurably superior in taste 
and elegance to anything you meet 
with here ; yet there was not so much 
of marked characteristic^ (as it strikes 
me,) to arrest tlie attention ; less of 
that national drcuinstance, which I 
had prepared myself to look for; and, 
from report, or from fancy, was alrea- 
dy half acquainted with. 

Spain is the country which an Kng- 
lifihraan studies, as soon as ever he be- 
gins to read for amusement. It is the 
scene of our favourite novels — of our 
most popular plays. Directly aflter 
Jack the Giant Killer, we get to Cer- 
vantes and to Le Sage. Spanish lo- 
vers and Spanish ladies ; Spanish bar- 
ber and Spanish duennas ; convents 
and cloaks ; rope ladders and dark 
lanterns — these are all details wliich, 
from childhood, excite our surprise 
and admiration. Here liave I, at this 
moment, the whole ^ fighting field” 
of Mrs Centlivrc's Wonder’* under 
my window. Here is (or rather, here 
was, before the earthquake) the iden- 
tical Tvrreiro Jo Paco — ^now the jPra- 
ca do Commeccio — a large, sandy, un- 
paved area, about twice as extensive 
as our Coven t-Gardcn,” ^Lwdpiavrjid 
(as the plirase improperly is) on two 
sides, in a similar manner. Here the 
ground is ! and I have walked upon 
it this morning I — walked upon it this 
very morning— before half the town 
was awake ! 

Here, llobcrt, are the very phanta- 
sies, living and being, whicli you and 
I have 80 often talked about, rather as 
if they had been matters of romance. 
The antique eo,v/w?nc,. among the men, 
(that is in the higher orders,) has dis- 
aiqiearcd ; and tlieir adopted modern 
garb seems to us ill-fashioned and un- 
tasteful. We laugh at people who put 
on a cocked hat with jockey boots, 
because wc ourselves think fit to wear 
one only with silk stockings. But die 
women maintain all tlieir ancient at- 
tributes, in dress, feature, and de- 
portment. The veil, and the dark 
eyes ; and the rosaries, and the pro- 
fuse ringlets, and the loose cloak, and 
die female domestic following them in 
the Street. Then there arc the fish^-'^ 


men from the Casildcas coast, with 
their Salvator beards, and swarthy 
visages. And the swine-herds, from 
Aldea Galega, in their straw cloaks 
and russet shoes. And the muleteers 
from Bcira — who carry you, soul and 
body, back to Don Quixote ! with 
scarlet sashes, short knce-hreecbes, 
sombrero hats, and gaudy waistcoats, 
leading long strings of staring mules, 
with bells at their necks and pack- 
saddles, as vigorous as Ukraine horses ; 
and as wicked as wild assess ; and de- 
corated grotesquely (besides a saint or 
two sheared out upon each of their 
haunches) with a profusion of worsted 
fringe anil tassels about thi‘ir bridles, 
and other head-gear, much like the fa- 
shion that was rife among the brew- 
ers of London some few years since. 

And the monks ! the real monks ? 
are, of themselves, speculation for ii 
twelvemonth I See the men, here be- 
fore you ; and how they ever any wliere 
lost their influence, appears inconcei- 
vable. Their wholi* system, as regards 
exterior, is so perfectly calculated for 
cftect ! The tie of brotherhood ; the 
distinctive dress ; the separation, a.s a 
cttsfe, from the body of the pco])le ; 
and, especi.illy, the seclusion of their 
domestic arrangements — till are contri- 
vana^s sovereign to impose upon the 
vulgar. For man, of neemity, is 
most di'fcrrcd to, in situtitions where 
he is least known ! Nothing is so re- 
spectable as that of which w^i* cannot 
take the measure. A secular clergy- 
man, w’ho is a meinbiT of the society 
in which lie lives, can never hope to 
maintain anything like a superstitious 
sacredness of character. He may be 
a weak man. He may be a vicious 
man. He may trade, liiint, drink, or 
gamble. But say only that he hras a 
bad wife — unworthy children. Say 
only (in a rich country) that lie is 
poor ! Every trifling tresps^s — every ri- 
diculous trait — nay, almost every mis- 
fortune, in the life of an ecclesiastic, 
lessens his ** divinity” (if I may »o 
express myself) among those about 
him. We find that he is, after all, but 
a mortal like ourselves ; subject to tlio 
same weaknesses; liable to he laughed 
at under the same acciden ts. Of course, 
WC know all this of every man (what- 
ever his mystery) upon consideration. 
But the mub'^re not people of consi- 
deration. They know nothing, take 
the bulk of them, of which they arc 
not from day to day reminded. Now at 
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, the foi/fles of a monk, (and it is a man's really the most skilful man in the uni- 
fbihfes, nine times in ten, that weak- verse. There the fact was ! I could 
*en our respect for him) at the foibles answer for that*— >(he never looked at 
of a monk, it is difficult to get. So a person that had not been dischar- 
long as his vices do not obtrude tlicm- ged from all the hospitals as incur- 
selvcs upon the eye, the wisest of us able !") — and remaining, year after 
will sometimes be apt to forget that year, uncontradicted, 
they exist. Then he has the ad van- There is faculty, too, about the 
tage that he clashes with no man's rogues here, enoogn of them, to turn 
prospects. He is affected by no man's all advantages to me best account. I 
ill conduct. His worldly interests will heard one preach yesterday, — this was 
scarcely embroil him, lor (at farthest) in the church of the New Con vent — the 
they can be but personjil ; and, from heart of .lesus. He was a young man, 
all worldly casualties, except death or scarcely thirty — a Franciscan, as I uu- 
siekness, he is entirely exempt. Above derstood — of laiddle stature, sallow 
all, his domestic privacy is effectually complexion, dressed in the plain rus- 
protected. He is seen abroad only as st't habit of his order, the neck bare, 
an actor, and lives, at home, behind . the black hair cut short, and the cord 
the scenes. Who can convict him of of discipline girt round his waist 
ignorance, when humility forbids him — not handsome at all as to feature, 
m refute tlu‘ charge ? What chance but with an eye like that of an eagle, 
have you ever to prove offence against The man’s aspect, as well as liis de- 
hirn, when, even to suspect it, is a portinent, was simple and cominand- 
criine ? In sliort, with what hope (as ing. He stood, without any support 
regards convincing the public mind) of reading desk or cushion, in a little 
do yon attack the iininaculncy of a railed-off balcony, about two feet (the 
man, who, when the evidence against floor of it) over tlie h^^ads of has au- 
hirn is unanswerable, may deny the dieiicc. There was no particular so- 
moral jurisdiction of the tribunal be- leninity of manner — nothing like snuf- 
forc which you cite him, and proudly fle, or determined sanctity of tone, 
oonimit his vindication “ to the hands. But, though 1 could not catch even 
alone, of Hciiveu !” the menning of his discourse, 1 could 

Incalculable is theadvaiitage of being feci that he had been born an orator, 
able to refuse to plead ! At law, un- The whole was pure, vigorous, unaf- 
der such circumstances, you adjudge feezed declamation. Admirable acting, 
a man guilty but you cannot al- .at least — if it was acting ; upon which, 
ways get the benefit of thot verdict in perhaps, you and I should not agree, 
practice. Outward sign," even up- 1 am speaking, however, now only of 
on the freest minded, will have its the religious orders, (or mean so to 
certain degree of weight. Assert s])cak of them,) as forming one of the 

thiuf* only often enough, and you will marks and symbols in an Englishman's 
find people who will take it for fact, anticipations of “ the Peninsula,” — 
Notliing is more common than for a art and part with the muleteers, and 
man to rcjieat a lie, until at List lie the goats, and the wine-skins, and the 
himself believes it. I’urpiri's ride to creaking ox-waggons, and the dapple 
^’^ork (which was in ]irint fifty years ^asses, and the pewter barbers’ basins, 
before Turpin was born) — the churcli and the rest of those domestic details 
under St Paul's, in which a sermon is which always interest most with re- 
proached once a-year (I know a dozen spcct to every country, and make it^ 
people who have been ])resent and comic poets, nine times in ten, its most 
heard it) — who doubts the accuracy long-lived historians. For the rest, 
of these tacts, or of a hundred others 1 interfere, thank heaven ! with no 
such ? Or why do Quacks pay for ad- man's prejudices ; and am, at least, 
vertisements ? or Counsellors make good Protestant enough to be satisfied 
long speeches.^ I declare that I used with things as they arc. 
to sec one man's afp,chc^V forget his But 1 wandered out here alone, on 
name now — ^but it was drawn up in the first night of my arrival ; furnish- 
tolerable grammar, and had letters ing myself with the name of my lodg- 
from |>eople'that he hi*d cured — I de- ing, to find my way back again; and 
clare I used to see it month after hardly caring, so I might find amuse- 
month ill the newspapers, until at ]ast^,mcnt, whether I ever found my way 
I begun to doubt whether he was not \h?ck or no. For I heard beautiful sto- 
Vor. XV. X 
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aa soon as I landed^ about the what would he the aspirations of a 
dangers to which an incautious atrau* London pickpocket in such a place ! 
ger was exiiosed,-— of the necestdty (1 Then, in some parts of the town^ 
was the very nmn, you kuow^) of long streets run parallel — ^back to back, 
asking no mrections'' from people And the houses, whicli arc very lofty, 
in the street,”— of the advantage of are divided (behind) by a narrow 
** avoiding all intimacy” with '‘ per- lane, which is never used as a tho- 
Bons whom I did not ki^ow,” — of being roughfare, nor knows light beyond that 
enticed on no account into any hou- of the sun and moon ; but lias an ab- 
ses in lone corners” after dusk, — and, solute warren of ricketty doors on each 
especially, of '' ogling no women,” lest side of it, leading to empty cellars, pig- 
1 should awaken the jealousy of the styes, dust-holes, atidsucli like fearful 
natives.” X>rivacieb. SonietiincK a defile of this 

Of course, I had no rest until I had kind is loft unpaved ; and then it be- 
broken every one of prohibitions ; comes a natural swamp, and would go 
and, of course, the result fell very short near to swallow up any incautious pe- 
of the promises of my friends. Jiut destrian who sliould venture into il. 
thexe arc customs aiid circuTiistanees In other cases, where the foundation 
in the arrangement of this city which is on a liill, it is used, hcnc e.swe, as 
would soem to favour the perpetration a common-sewer. IJocc^cio, iti his 
of irregularities by night. tillth story, (Decameron, ‘Jd day,) .-jl- 

In tlie first place, the streets are ludes to such a/w/,v.^e /fW*; into which 
(the whole of them) totally dark ; the courtesan b'iordiilisa throws the 
or, at least, have no light but iVom liorse-d(‘aler from a window. Upon 
casual candles burning before the tht' wliole, 1 belic*ve, there are siiuu- 
images of saints. You, who are ac- tions ulami the town, where a tail’ 
custoined to see the lumps in J.on- Ibreiuner might find himself ivuzzled 
don, and our eflief Lnglisli towns, a*- to pursue a rogne of the locality ; but 
light, can hardly imagine what a dif- with rny sword, and m> clh’ck upon 
ferent aspect the places would have if the use of it — ior ilnri* is no puldic 
they were put out. .But the town of prosecution hero — it is liaul, Bohert, 
Portsea, which {raiorurc ilohrcm !) if 1 am not ;i match fv)r »iiybt)d> 
1 have just left, is not lighted pu- that will dare to attack me.?' — And, 
rochially; and you might find, hen* God trot! as at proM*nt advisod, I 
and there, some nests of wretcbid see anyilimg ruilicr than ground foi 
new buildings, between the Circus in a[‘j»ivhon.-.ioii ; tor the liioi circiim- 
St George's Fields and the Kiiip; .s .stance that would sinkt' the miud of a 
Bench — ^part of them lie within ‘‘ The reasoiui’nie Knglishmim (if t'lr* were to 
Rules,” and every garret might form come) in this' country, ivould be the 
a study for a philosopher — which }»ccuiiaviy urbane and peaceable dispo- 
would give you (marry, you have it sition of ii» inhabitants, 
not now) a sort of notion of what Wiialever may be tlu morals of the 

streets unlighted are; these of las- Portuguese, a man must be terydifii- 
bon, however, being more gloomy cult wlio is not satisfied with their 
than any whicli can lie found in Kng- manners. For one street-quarrel in 
land, because the shops are so con- Lisbon, in London you have a Imn- 
Btructed as to have no lights burning drvjd. T ludies walk in the streets frei’- 

in the windows. ly, attended only by their female ser- 

A second circumstance which leads vants ; and anything like an insult, 
in Lisbon to thoughts of robbery and or even o coar.se comment, is unheard 
assassination after sunset, is the total of. Not a man, of whatever class or 
desertion even of the public thorough- condition, but gives the fmuc to a fe- 
faies, before nine o^cIock in the even- male as she passes ; and every gcntle- 
ing. A third fact, is the insuificient man, even in the busiest situations, sa- 
fbree of the nightly police, — it is good lutes her, by taking off bis hut. I'hesc 
(military) as far as it goes, but there little formalities, if they mean no- 
M not enough of it. A fourth, and thing, t fiect a great deal. A man, in 
a considerable one, is the number of fact, who oflered a rudeness to a wo- 
hoases which are let out in flats man, would here be kicked out of so- 
and so have stair-^coses, like the houses eiety. .And in the ordinary intercourse 
in our inns of Court, standing openly between men, especially between the 
daring the whole night. Conceive/ rich and the poor — ^in the relations say, 
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for example, of master and aen^nts— cals impudenee. 1 aaw a drunk ser- 
there is no (apparent) stickling on jean t of fusileera clearawhole-wine- 
either sidefor rights; neither harshness house this morning with hiS single 
on the one part, nor disrespect on the hand ! And he afterwajpds challenged 
other. a picquet (six) of the police militriry 

do honour, Heaven knows! the guard, that went to put him under ar- 
unyielding courage, and even the quar- rest ; and kept tbern at bay, too ; hold- 
relsotne spirit of our countrymen ; and ing up his trowsers (which were un- 
1 understand why a poodle naturally braced) as well as he could, witli one 
gets more bits of toast than a mastiff; hand, and flourishing the enemy on, 
but yet it is pleasant to be, just now with his sword, with the other !-^One 
and then, for a little w'hile, in a place should he an EngliRlinian, and /?#»c on 
where it is not a discredit to be civil, the Continent, Robert ; tliatis it, I be- 
lt seems so new to find one's self not lieve, after all. 

among people who, to be happy, must But I tell you again, that I wish you 
be drunk ; and who, as soon as they were hero, to take part in my iioctur- 
are perfectly hilarious, wisli to boat nal excursions ; for it is so jirovoking 
everybody who conies near them. Did to have none but stupid people near 
you never see an attorney's clerk, cla- one, when one is in a humour to be 
ted with punch, swagger in London — enthusiastic ! I hate wandering about, 
and disturb a theatre — and break a in any place, by myself ; and as for the 
lamp — and ofler to box" — any bo- military — here, ab, pity me! my dear 
dy ?*' V"ou don’t see tliose things here, friend, ]>ity me ! — they come out from 
A person of that sort is hUlcd, ami so England quite informed upon Penin- 
offeiids no more ; or else he gets taken sulur statistics. 'I'hey know that the 
to prison ; and I lu'ar that people who men are all treacluTOus; a ml that thcf 
get into prison liorc, never get out priests arc all inipostprs ; and tliat the 
again, — an excellent arrangement, women all have lice in their heads, 
which might bo adopted elsewhere And these three facts, wlii<*l» must be 
with advantage. true, bceauso they arc .stated by all 

Hero you would go abenU to eir- auihci*s — Heaven lo'lp th<‘ pt>or girls 
cumvciithne, I know, with jinathomas (upon the last point ! ) they do noibiiig 
against the cowardly practice" of “ the but comb each other’s hair from tnovu- 
knife," and with praises longer than I ing till night ; and that is the way, I 
could listen to of 1h(‘ “ fair of our believe, in which they first became 
English systc’in of boxing. Altliough I subject to this imputed necessity for 
protest against all the “ fair play’^ be- doing so ! — 'I’licse three facts embody 
tween a man of ten stone and a man (as it seems to our brethren) all that 
of fourUvn; unless so fir as it may be a ought to be known of the Portu- 
comfort to the lighter ])arty P) be made guesc character; ami it i.s quite cer- 
a jelly of, subject to the s:uu*ti<»n of tain, that not one in twnmty of them, 
a critical assembly ; or a convcniciiee sltould we njake six campaigns here, 
to tlie heavier to be able lo maltreat his will everoxtend his knowledge any far- 
antagonist, w'ith the ]>erfect certainty thcrl Then.for their own mode of life, 
of doing so, not merely w'itli impunity, \ou may guess pretty well what that 
but with applause. And i.y, for the is. 'fhere is mess dinner, you know, 
knife,’' where it is used as a weapon of upon table at six ; and segars and gin 
combat, and not of assassination, I ])nncU arc ready at seven. Practical 
don't perfectly sec why it should not jokes set in about ten, and the bottles 
he as equiUibh' an engine of offence as (as wcdl as the wine) begin to eircuhiti* 
the fist” — (if you weighed thirty towards midnight. Erotn one fo two in 

pounds less than you do, 1 w'ould con- the morning, about half the c'oinpany 
viiice you in ten minutes that it is a arc carried, in the best plight they can 
more equitable one) — besides having eomnnind, to their respective inns or 
this farther advantage, (no slight one,) t|narters; and thereinaiiuler(accor- 
tliat it settles a quarrel ill about at wen- ding as the moon serves) either fight 

ticth part of the time. I)e frvsfilms, duels on the spot, or let their quarrels 
however, (as I said in the matter of the stand over, to begin the amusements 
monks,) 1 will dispute with no one. with next day. 

Vou like a sweep, who runs against Evening, iiowevcr, (ill company 
you, because he sex'syou have got whiit' apart,) is the preferable season here 

fiantaloons on ; and perhaps I inysel^^ , for walking. Annoyance sometiriunsac- 
after all is over, lialf enjoy tlie ras- ^'ries out of a slovenly custom the pco- 
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|dQ have of throwing their slops and 
rubUsh (even in respectable houses) 
IVom the windows ; but this ceremony 
docs not coinmeDce^(you will hear 
enough of it from our friends — along 
with execrations about bad soap, and 
muslin towels, with wide frills to them) 
— ^it seldom becomes very general until 
ten, or, perhaps, eleven o'clock, when 
scarcely any Portuguese (unless in car- 
riages) are abroad* A stranger should 
go forth, as the first bat gets on the 
wing ! J ust after the bell has done ring- 
ing for vespers— as the stars begin to 
peep gently through the clear red of the 
horizon, and the ladies* eyes to glance 
curiously from the cross lattices of 
their windows / Then plant yourself in 
one of the several squares which run 
along the edge of the Tagus, (as our 
temple gardens lie upon the bank of 
the lliames,) and you have the fresh, 
cool, sea breeze (ho suggestion even of 
mu^) fanning you on one side, while, 
on the other, terrace above terrace, as 
children build their palaces of cards, 
the whole city, like one vast edifice^, 
rises on your view. 

1 Stood at a point like this, on the 
night before last, when the town was 
generally illuminated, for the birthday, 

I lielieve, of the Prince of the Brazils. 

You never saw anything at all like 
the scene, unless, perhaps, it was a 
scene in a fairy pantomime at a thea- 
tre ! The illumination consisted, not 
of colourtd lamps, or of lamps laid in- 
to devices, as the fashion is in Eng- 
land ; but principally of candles, dis- 
posed in great abundance (through 
houses five or six stories high) in every 
window, from toj* to bottom. I'his 

arrangement, if followed universally, 
would be lively even in level streets ; 
but imagine a pile of blazing lan- 
terns three miles wide, and three 
times as high as St Paul’s Church — 
yourself standing at the foot of it — 
taken in as part only of a prospect ! — 
Suppose the »ock of Clifton, seen at 
nif^t from the shore opposite ihc Hot 
Wells, and stuck over (the face ol’ it) 
with lamps and torches down to the 
yery water's edge ! And even see Uiis at 
Clifton, and you see nothing ; for the 
river at CHfton is nothing ! If you 
c^d liave watched the progress of the 
view hofo^its gradual developement 
fron^the beginning ! The fiasmng u]), 
oiie 4 ifter another, of the lights on the 
difi^ent quarters of the town, as the 
of the evening dce^iencd into^ 


darkness! die bright glare of the 
lamps and tapers upon the white of 
yellow houses ; relieved, but not sad- 
dened, by the free mixture of green, 
(the favourite colour here for shutters 
and window-blinds,) or varying into 
a tliousand different tints, with every 
successive gust of wind, upon tlic 
trees in the courts and gardens of the 
city, which arc seen as fully herefrom 
below, (lying on tlie belly of the hill,) 
as those of London would be (in bird’s 
eye view) from an eminence ! And 
then, in the midst of all this array 
of tapers, and lamps, and torches, to 
see tijo moon sudrienly bursting out, 
and throwing her cold wliite light 
across the flickcriiig, yellow blaze of 
the candles— dazzling with a reflec- 
tion from glass windows in one place 
—breaking the rocks, and convents, 
and churches, into strange irn*giilar 
shadow in another ! And iill tins deli- 
cious scene of fairy splendour and con- 
fusion — these lighted palaces, and these 
gardens, and statues, anil running 
fountains — tlic whole of this gay tis- 
sue of hharreric and brilliancy, run- 
ning, from such a height, tliat the 
lights of tile topmost buildings seem- 
ed to mix with the very stars, right 
down to the river's cdgis and reflect- 
ed in the waters of the ’fagus ! All 
this, llobert— conceive it! — But no, 
you cannot conceive it ! without any 
of the English acconqinnitnenl (by 
patent) to II f'rtc. With very little 

riot; veiy little accident; still less of 
quarrel ; and no intoxication at all ! 
Ah, think how ebullient the shoe- 
makers of l^oiidon would liave been 
on such a niglit ! And what computa- 
tions of damage, and holdings to hail, 
and bindings over to prosecute' — wJiat 
settlings of broken windows, and com- 
pounding for bloody noses, would have 
occupied the police magistrates for 
three days after ? Ah ! vms auires 
Anf^his! Never tell me, sir, of the 
Irishman v/ho Hung himself out of the 
tree for joy ; if he had been an English- 
man, he would have shewn his satis- 
faction by throwing out his next-door 
neighbour ! 

But to my tale. — ^As you move along 
the banks of the river, not upon a coii- 
tiuued quay, but through a succession 
of squares, or open areas, having stairs 
(each) down to the water , the guitar, 
touched well or ill, is twangling on 
q^cry side. The boatmen and watcr- 
j^earers sing (hero) instead of molest- 
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ing those vrho pass. Their inusic is 
not eminent ; but it is better than 
•their abuse would be; besides that^ 
one does^ now and then^ hear a rea- 
sonable bass, chaunting those intermix 
nabl6 Rondos — the melodics simple 
iind sweet, but everlastingly repeated 
— which live all along the Spanish 
coasts and up the sliores of the Medi- 
terranean. These squares too, or /ar- 
fros, for their own merits, are worth 
looking at in an evening ; for they 
then exhibit specimens from every class 
of tlic Lisbon population; and, a- 
mongst other curiosities, vast swarms 
of beggars — who have their iHJCuliari- 
ties as well as richer ])eople. 

Mendiciincy is an interesting ex- 
crescence on tlie face of every civilized 
society ; but the systematic conduct of 
it in J^isbon, renders it there more 
than usually amusing. We have two 
sets of beggars regularly in action — the 
(lay collectors, and those of evening ; 
who have their exclusive hours ibr 
operation ; their exclusive inodes of 
obtaining charity ; and whonevt-r, I be- 
lieve, infringe upon the rights or copy- 
holds of cacli otlier. The beggars of 
the day are the old monsters — like 
those of England or Ireland. Men or 
women, indiscriminately, working iiji- 
011 the ruder principles of the science 
— that is, taking care to be clamorous 
taiough in their outcry, and sufficient- 
ly filthy in their aspect ; by which 
means they insure a livelihood if they 
are iiiodtTately offensive, with the 
rhanee of a fortune where they are so 
lucky as to be unbearable. But the ad- 
vcniun rs of evening consist entirely 
of females. Blind women, generally 
young, but always perfectly neat and 
clean, (loss of sight being an infirmi- 
ty, from whatever cause, very coin- 
inoii in this country,) and children 
from about four to eight years of age, 
picked out for this calling according 
to the degree of their personiil beauty, 
and dressed to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage, without any show of jioviTty 
at all. These night practitioners start 
altogether upon later lights than those 
of (lay, — to interest (a laudable im- 
provement,) instead of disgusting you 
out of your money. The blind women 

are commonly led about by some fe- 
male of creditable appearance; one 
sister very frequently, in this w^ay, ac- 
companying another. Many of them 
are handsome, and these, 1 sus)>ecU 

do well. A man (»in hardly see a fine 


girl, of nineteen or twenty years of 
age, with all circumstani^s of beauty 
and desireablciiess about her,(M>mplete- 
ly destroyed by such a visitation as 
blindness, without feeling disposed to 
do something in her favour. As for the 
little girls of five years old, (with their 
red shoes and broad sashes,) they are 
not the children, I understand, of per- 
sons immediately in distress ; but the 
lower orders, very constantly, where 
they have an interesting child, are con- 
tent to make a living by this disgraceful 
exhibition of her. This is very disgust- 
ing, but it succeeds wonderfully ; and, 
crificaJhf speaking, it oiiglit to do so. 
Girls, upon every principle of luetuli- 
city, should make incomparably better 
beggars (for instance) tlian old men. 
I have been conquered myself, in Lon- 
don, a hundred times, by the sight of 
half-starved twins, though I knew 
perfectly they were none of the wo- 
man’s that carried them ; and have gi- 
ven a shilling to a match-girl of four- 
teen, — cant, and rags, and dirt, and 
all, — when 1 should certainly have 
cried upon the beadle, if I had been 
waylaid by her great-grandmother. 

About this hour, too, of the eve- 
ning, (^thut is from seven to nine 
o’clock,) the coffeehouses of the city 
are all full, and flourishing with cus- 
tom. The Ca::as de Caffe, or (’of- 
fechouses, distinguished from the 6'a- 
dc Pasfo, or I'averns — (in Eng- 
land there is no such distinction ; but 
here, the coffeehouse*' gives only 
breakfast, tea, and wine, the affair 
of dinner belonging to the eat- 
ing-house*" exclusively,) — the Cutxls 
ile Cojfc are upheld at considerable 
cost. In some establishments, they 
liave rooms ficted up allu Campaslre. 
The walls painted in laiulsca^x: ; the 
ceiling in cloud ; and the window- 
frames and supporters, wreathed with 
artificial leaves and flowers. In others, 
the attraction is to serve entirely on 
plate, — one house doi*s this with very 
great sj^lendour indeed, — giving eofiee 
(every appurtenance of silver) to a 
hundred and fifty people iii the same 
apartment. All the houses of this de- 
scription arc aj)poiiited with smart- 
iicss, and even taste — marble tabkvs — 

abundant lights— showy china, glass, 
and such concomitants ; — and the 
restaurafhm which you get is good 
in its kind ; and herein certainly they 
difier widely enough from the Carias 

de Fasto, or dining-housee, which arc 
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bad, because ihc city has furnished 
no trade for such institutions. The 
people here are not diners^ouU They 
eat at all times but sparingly ; seldom 
in company, and almost never at any 
house of public entertainment. So 
little, indeed, is the business of liotel- 
heeping understood or appreciated by 
the Portuguese, that three-fourths of 
the table tfhotc, which supplies the 
demand now produced by the war, is 
furnished by resident Frenchmen, or 
English speculators. 

But the appearance of the well fre- 
quented coffeehouses is lively here at 
night. When they arc liberally light- 
ed, and their tables all well coven il, 
and crowded with soldiers of twenty 
different nations, clad in a hundred 
different variety of uniform. In one 
party, for instance, you hav(‘ tlie JOng- 
lish Cluards, with their fla ini au‘ sc.ivlet 
coats and gold ! and the Knglisli light 
dragoons, in thtir rich deep blue .md 
silver ! and the riflemen in their 
sombre green ! and the heavy horse, 
with their long swtirds, luige bo»its, 
and strange cocked hats ! Tn anothi r 
circle arc the Peninsular troop;?, in 
their gaudy uniforms of hlno and yel- 
low ; and the Spaniards, in dn bscs 
still more glittering arul fantastical ; 
and the Lisbon IMice (riianls, the 
•^crack’' regiments of all Portugal ; and 
the Lisbon volunteers! looking iihnosl 
as soldierlike as the “ City Inght 
Horse” do when they arc in (-rray's 
Inn J^anc. And, besides tlicsc, tliere 
are the Scots — the Forty-ttva"' men I 
in their kilts and tartans! and tlie (b r- 
inan Hussars— Hc.ssians, Saxons, am I 
Hanoverians — with their long 
and furred pelisses I and the fluke of 
Brunswick's “Black Cavalry,” in tlicir 
graceful half-mournings jackets ! The 
general varied still farlh^r by 

a pretty free adoption of the long blue 

irock — which is fashionaide l}ccaure 
the General wears it, and ecjuvinient 
because it makes a coriu t find a rnlonel 
look alike. The whole constituting an 


vice, as the “ Chasseurs Britanniques” 
— tlie ** Guides” — and some regimentss 
of “ the I iCgion”— contain officers, 1 
believe, as well as privates, from every 
civilized country in the world. 

But, leaving the CoffoehnusA and 
the river, you cross tlie Criia; do Soudri\ 
and make your way, in a straight line, 
towards the centre of the city. To 
yonr right lies tlie New Town, or 
streets built since the great earthquake 
in naCy; the great object with the 
projector of which seems to have been, 
to make them as unlike the pre-exist- 
ing ones as possibh*. 

In the Old t'ity, though a mile's 
distjjiiee, you se:«n‘clv fljid six inches 
ot level ground ; in the New, the level 
is unilbnn, aiul so perfect, that even 
quicksilver miglu lie still ujum it. In 
the Old City }ou seldom or never fiml 
two houses (togelher) idike; in the 
New, there is a malhematieal same- 
ness quite fatiguing to tin* eye. In se- 
veral streets (of the New 'I'own,) pei- 
ha])s three quarters of a mile long, 
and consist I iKi; of buildings six stories 
high, tlu‘re is JU'.t a house that, if 
ii you happen to forget its niimher. 
you coulil piel: out ngain by any dis- 
tinctive II, {'rk. And, to (m id use one’.* 
seufit's tof) the li'ore, taeli oT tbet>e 
stroits is lllled with sbojis beletiging 
to pine single trad(‘. AH the goid- 
smilhs live in one. In ariotlier, all th«‘ 
iiihahitunts ar( uurecTs: So that it'yon 
do ]j.a]>j>('n (us a Mianger) to bit yonr 
own residence insUad ofeoiii;', to next 
door, you may really esteem yourself a 
person tspeei'dly by Prnvidonre prr* 
tiet('d. 

''l’his‘*Nc u h\nvn"c"' ta'idy s(vn*s. 
tliroughoid, to have Ir'eii l iiiU in the 
very iflfrai'nry of au hiteetund rtfoim 
Before, there hail b 'en no i‘oot-j>ave - 
nirnts in Li.dioii : lore, tbi v r..i..j.d 
them three feet above the horse-wa\. 
Before, there were no p()sts in the 
EtreetR ; here tlicy Rvem to have left 
posts in the way by mistake. But, 
passing Icl’twerds Itiweids tbc fnor«' 


array sufficiently brilliant of luce, and 
iffi^nd fur, and feather, cold steel, and 
divoidery ; and involving a twist of 
li^Pages still more intricate even than 
the Jumble of costume ; tor, hesides 
the diviideils of our mother Britisli in- 
to £i^l»b, Scotch, and Irish acconte, 
the Portuguese and S])aniards speak- 
their own languages ; and half the 
giMieral company talking French, 
ifffnc of tlie foreign corps in our scr- 


lofty and pictiirf.squc sojourns of the 
old city — the quarter of St Fran- 
cisco de Cidude, first rising from the 
flat — above that, the streets of Jioa- 
visia. and 7ict(nvista< — still higher, tht 
Calcada aud Convent do Esirrltn , — 
and, a-top of all, the Bain o, or jiari^sh 
of Buenos Ayres^ you triu‘e the coiifsi' 
of the c artliquake in J7/>«, indicated. 
.Mover theJess, (a curious considerution ) 

by real improvements of the place. 
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Wherever^you see a street, or apw of 
'houses more conveniently distributed 
than those about them, therei you arc 
sure to hear that half a parish sunk, 
on such a particular day, into the 
earth, or tliat eight Imiidred people, 
on some other afternoon, were buried 
alive in a moment. The heaviest mis- 
chiefs of this calamity were found to 
occur upon the low ground; conse- 
f|uently, heights arc preferred tobmld 
upon by those who can afford a choice ; 
and the irregularities (of site) in this 
division of the town are indescribable. 
In one street, not exceeding 
or, at the utmost, twenty houses, the 
roof of the first and tlie foundation of 
the last will be upon a level. Another 
building stands with so abrupt a rise 
behind it, that you have two stories 
more (down wan Is) in front than at the 
hack. Vou walk up Iwo pair (»f stairs 
frequently to get into the garden, and 
look from thence immediately dov/n 
your next-door neighbour'b cliiiimey- 
pot. A dozen volumes might he writ- 
tni, out of recollections an<l strange 

talcs— (most of tluiin, I dare say, au- 
thentic,) connected with the “ Great 
Kartli<[uaki',” — its omens and its con- 
secjuences, and the prodigies that at- 
tended upon it. It has hocoiue an a*ra 
from which people reckon, in refer- 
ring to dates and cireumsianct's. But 
writing books, (or even readingtlicm,) 
does not seem to he tin' vice, I think, 
of the P('rtuguesc. 'i'lu' men hiuokca 
good deal, and the women say their 
Ave-jVIarias : hut I doift think lhavc 
seen a book (printed,) unless, perhaps, 
a prayer-book, in anybody’s hand, 
since I have been in tlie country. 

'i’he lieiglUs, however, of the Old 
Town hud their gaieiie.s on the even- 
ing of the Kealiviil. Tliere w'ere the 
religious processions parsing along iii 
all directions. ISot witli the S[>len- 
dour which they exhibited before the 
French stripped the church(*.s ; but 
still in mugniticenee enough to asto- 
nish a good rrotestant, wlio liwl not 
been used to see the thing done bet- 
ter. And, besides, there is an ear- 
nestness about the populace here, in 
all matters connected with their wor- 
ship, wliicli is one of the first tilings 
that strikes the native of any more 
enlightened region. You sec at every 
hour, and in every nook and cor- 
ner, in this country, an ** outward 
and visible sign” of religious ber, 

Ikf, quite dif&rent from anything 


which we ore accustomed to among 
ourselves. Over and above the pre- 
scribed morning and evening devo- 
tions, which the ladies, (in particu- 
lar,^ very regularly attend, a man 
can t walk, even at mid-day, along the 
streets of Lisbon, without being twen- 
ty times in hall* a mile reminded of 
his duty. Either he passes a church, 
or a cross, or a begging procession, or 
the image of a saint ; andat all of these, 
(bating his being a heretic) he at least 
bends— and perhaps utters a paiernns^ 
ief\ If a funeral goes by, every man 
takes off his hat. If it he the host, 
persons of every rank fall upon their 
knees — the nicest gentleman never 
considers his pantaloons fi)r a mo- 
ment. All these little observances and 
points of etiquette are prodigious safe- 
guards to the main body of the Ca- 
tholic system. 

Something of the same supersti- 
tious clianii extends over the chur- 
ches and conventical edifices. J don't 
know much of arcdiitecture critically ; 
jitid, from what J do know, I do not 
like the public buildings of Lisbon. 
There is nothing certainly (as far 
as the capital is concerned) at all 
compaiabk* to wliat we have* in l*'.ng- 
land. NoUniig to ]a.‘ named in the same 
day with Westminster Abbey, or witli 
Canterbury Cathedral, or York Min- 
ster, or the Cathf dral at Wells, or an 
lunidred other speciinrns that I miglit 
DK-ution. but still there is, upon the 
wliole, in spite of gfiudiness and bad 
taste, an iinposiTig mass enougli for 
the senses, of turret and tower ami 
buttress, and fretwork and spire and 
pinnacle ; and the whole is seen under 
circumstances peculiarly fiivourable to 
imprv ssion. These buildings des^^rvo 
less attention than ours ; but tlnw re- 
c( i ve a great deal more. Vour butcher’s 
hoy whistles, or sets his dog on to fight, 
with j ust us much nonchalance under an 
entrance of Westminster Abbey, as he 
would under one of the sheds of Neiv- 
gatc market. We talk sometimes, in 
town, of a place, as being as high as 
St Paul's,” and now and tlien perhaps 
a city observation gets as far as “ The 
Tower” or The Monument.” But, 
for anything beyond casual remark, 

the f)eoplc of Lontlon take no more 
hml of their churches, and not so 
much, as they do of their pastry-cook 
shops. Now here, the habit is quite 
. the contrary. Wherever you see a re- 
ligious edifice, you find it, among all 
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eheses, an object of deep reverence 
and admiration. Those who know no- 
thing, and wish to know nothing of 
its merits, from the bottom of weir 
souls, nevertheless worship every stone 
of it. We want something, for pic- 
torial effect, — of the old costume— 
though matters, in that respect, stand 
better than they do in England. We 
have not yet got, here, to booted clerks, 
in stiff cravats, publishing their Sun- 
day freedom and their Cockney igno- 
rance within walls built seven centu- 
ries before they were imagined ; nor 
to footmen and idle boys squabbling 
round the church doors in service time, 
with half-drunken beadles, in moun- 
tebank gowns and gingerbread laced 
hats. And then, if we are imperfect 
in the antique dressing, the old feel- 
ing we have entire ! The dark grey 
turrets that frown upon you here, do 
seem to be the real turrets of history 
and of romance. When you see them, 
you see them surrounded by beings 
whose existence you can suppose co- 
eval with such objects. They do carry 
the mind back to those days, unhap- 
pily gone by, when the world was 
held to be for the few, and not for 
the many ; when there was something 
like career open to the aspiring aiul 
the fearless; when the man who had 
a hand could grasp a lance ; the man 
who had a head put on a cowl ; — when 
there always was prospect, wdierc there 
existed power; and where the very 
struggle of ambition was, of itself, a 
course of pleasure ! There is nothing 
in the tone of the circumstances about 
you to break in upon this illusion. 
The people, in their opinions as in 
their nabits, are full a century behind 
our countrymen. They are rude, sub- 
missive, ignorant — ^and have no «lesire 
to become wiser. Kxplain to thenj that 

these heavy piles, the very deformities 
of what they bow before, were raised 
out of the blood and the misery of 
miUioiis, they would answ^'r — that the 
millions’* are gone ; and that it 
would have been so had the thing been 
otherwise. And sooth is, the imme- 
diate effects of this acquiescent feel- 
ing, are favourable to tlir comfort of 
^e lower classes, rather than opjiosed 
to it. While they have no political 
freedom^ and, by consequence, no se- 
curity, they enjoy advantages, in prac- 
tice, which would fail them under a 
bold» system. Heaven knows, it is a 

blenil^; where, convinced of happiness 


in the next world, people c^n affind to, 
overlook little inconveniences in this ! 

The peasant who defers here, as a mat- 
ter of course, to his lord, with the ho- 
nour which might belong to a rivalry, 
loses some of the molestation ; and the 
footman, who kneels without rebuke, 
by the side of the noble now at church, 
would have to take a lower post, if it 
were to occur to him that he was as 
good a man as his muster. 

But the gaiety of the town, in all 
quarters here, on the night of the Illu- 
mination, formed a striking contrast to 
its apj)earance at a late liour on ordi- 
nary occasions. There were equestri- 
ans, parading away at their high cara- 
cole pact* ! The horses in full action, and 
yet not getting over a mile of ground 
ill an hour ! .lust touched constant- 
ly with the spur, and held up with a 
bit Uiat admits of no disputing; and 
moving between a caper, and a sort of ri- 
ding horse amble, all the way — raising 
the foot to a particular height, and then 
setting it down again exactly in the 
place from which it was taken up. A 
pleasant style of riding, however ; and 
perfrinned in a saddle padded like an 
easy-chair — not on a macliinc like our 
English miracle, which seems to 
have been originally built with cvc'ry 
view (expressly) to people's slipping 
off from it— that object being subse- 
quently facilitated by the higli polish 
to which our servants rub its surlace, 
and by the stirrups artfully coiurivetl 
to give a man as little support as pos- 
sible ; unless, indeed, he should hap- 
pen to be thrown, wlien they usually 
hold him fast enough. — I think, about 
two hundred different schemes havt; 
been tried, within my recollection, to 
prevent the possibility of a man's be- 
ing drugged in his stirrup — the obvi- 
ous one — that of making the stirrup a 
shoe, (so that the foot catinol by any 
physical possibility entangle in it,) 
having, of course, been disregardcil. 
Indeed, when 1 spoke to Sir T'homas 
B once about the barnc^ss gene- 

rally, and suggested the better pur- 
chase of the shoe st-rrup, with the ge- 
neral incx])cdicncy of putting a gloswy 
substance, like a regulation saddle, in 
contact with smooth leather panta- 
loons, where the oliject was to secure 
adhesion ; his objection to my idea of 
a rough covering, altogether, was 
that, with such an equipment, ** any- 
. bod;^* would be able to ride I But see 

the magical effects of repntation! The 

3 
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. people h^e who arecowed by our high 
* military character, and their own want 
pf it, into considering an Englishman 
as the first of created beings, nave left 
their own style of saddle and stirrup, 
which only wants modification, to be 
very sufficient, to fall into a bad imi- 
tation of our system, which, upon 
principle, is defective,— But, as I tell 
you, there were these high-pacing 
horsemen, in good show, on the Illu- 
mination night, about the streets ; and 
crowds of pedestrians, (that is what 
they call crowds in this country, — 
winch we should call, in London, ha- 
ving the streets quite empty,) parties 
promenading, or passing, in visits, from 
one house to another — with the win- 
dows of the rooms all thrown up, and 
the blinds all thrown open, and clus- 
ters of beautiful women, and elegantly 
<lressed, negate rien,) lookingoutof 
them. A broad contrast to the snow of 
the town, on common nights, at the 
game hour. Dark — silent — deserted. 

For of one particular nuisance, which 
offends you afitcr dusk in London, here 
(in the streets) you have nothing. 
Y oil might wander without a how 
d'ye,” from one end of the city to ano- 
ther, unless, perhaps, it came from 
some old woman of sixty, whose view 
you would not understand ; or from 
a lady beggar, (only u beggar,) per- 
haps, in a lacc cloak ; or from some 
one, perchance, of the free” dogs, 
who infest this famous city, in almost 
as great force as they are said to do at 
Constantinople. The I'rench killed 
great numbers of these animals, while 
they were in possession of Lisbon — 
rather a gratuitous act of ill nature, or 
police arrangement, for the creatures 
are harmless, and, indeed, in the way 
of public scavengers, meritorious. Vast 
armies of them are still left, who bring 
forth and rear their young, in the 
mined houses, low ceUars, and odd 
waste corners, — accommodations to be 
met with here in tolerable abundance ; 
and feeding, during tbe night, (a 
strange association,) in company with 
enormous black rats, the Titans of 
their species, n|)on the offal of various 
character, wiiich is cast forth from tbe 
houses ; or occasionally (in the way of 
hon?ie Ijouche) upon the fleshly taber- 
nacle of some late horse or mule, who^ 
being thrown into the highways at 
midnight, becomes a skeleton before 
the first cock ! a Tom-cat, perhaps,^, 
now and then dropping in, from Iiir 
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promenade ^aimour, to take a mack ; 
whose app^ranoe no way hiffles the 
general amity of the table ; but all go 
on eating, in a kind of primitive cha- 
rity with each other ; and scarcely ta- 
king tlie trouble, so little are they used 
to molestation, to turn out of the way 
at the approach of a passenger. 

The domestic economy of the peo- 
ple, is more reserved than that of 
the rats; but a mau hardly can ac- 
quire very sound views upon such a 
subject, by five days living in a coun- 
try, the language of which he does 
not understand. An order from the 
commandant, is sufficient to get you 
into a man^s house; but it takes 
something more than an order, to 
get you into his confidence. And 
the estate of the people, just now, is 
not of a kind to incline them much to 
free association. Setting their political 
danger apart, (for which the mass 
cares, probably, very little,) they have 
all enough of personal affliction, ari- 
sing out of the present contest. The 
land pays no rent, and almost all the 
gentry are dependent upon the land. 
The stirring levy for soldiers, and the 
various imposts and seizures for the 
service of the war, are making rapid 
dilapidation in any little hoards that 
they may have by them. Then tbe 
system of quarter,” which is indis- 

E ensable— 'that alone, roust be a most 
eavy grievance ! I am going to-mor- 
row to become the inmate of an ap- 
parently very respectable family, in 
which there arc three daughters, ftwo 
under seventeen,) and no means or re- 
moving them. The father, as soon os I 
called upon him, assigned me a specific 
portion of his house, which amounts, of 
course, to a civil prohibition from enter- 
ing any otlier part of it;and this is a com- 
mon precaution ; — but it does not an- 
swer the end. The fact is — and a most 
perplexing fact it is for the parties con- 
cerned — the men here have grown, 
during tbe war, into great disfavour 
with tbdr women. Their reputation 
as soldiersdoes not stand high ; and tlic 
very devil is in the sex everywhere, 
for being caught by the name of a 
hufibap ! The French, while they held 
Lisbon, exercised their power, as you 
may suppose, pretty vexatiously. They 
plunder^ the inhabitants which 
was much ; then they reasoned against 
their prejudices — ^which was more^ 
They robbed the people in Lifbon, and 
carried the booty over the water to sell 
Y 
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•* CawU«w; aad tb« dMv nd>bed 
m «t CMilden, md bnKulit 
ti^ boo^ over die mter to edl in 
JB^nd tbis^ tbqr qnizud 
the ienmnee of the natives, and in. 
wsted upon Tefbnning their bad habits. 
They swept tlieir stress— shot their 
o<^p— «aricstured their coats— and 
made faces at their cookery. And yet, 
■mth all this, it is notorious that they 
WMe huhly popular anaong tju: ladies. 

And thefiughsh, takethem ssabody, 
^ not a whit worK received. In fact, 
how should anything stand against a 
gentteman, who can a£Pord to be shot at 
for live and sixpence a-day ? It is so 
8O0tiiing-^0 never failingly flattering, 
•yen to the nioBt delicatc^minded wo* 
moHj to And herself adored by the very 
same man who makes no secret of liis 
contempt for all her aequaintance. 
Depend on it, Ilobert, it is a course 
which I have approved— wherever you 
go, take care to he (generally) disa^ 
greeaWev Be civil to all; and— wlm. 
cares to have your notice ? but un- 
bending only to one, is a compliinent 
not to be resisteda 
But you may imagine (under sudi 
circumstances) the condition of the 
people here, when every family must 
entertain an Engh'shman, of some cha- 
racteror other. One man, perhaps, gets 
a lad — an ensign, fresh from boarding- 
ing-scliool. Mischievous, fearless, im- 
pudent, and unfeeling. Arrogant, iii 

K rtion to his ignorance— ao, pro^ 
,, very arrogant indeed. Consci- 
ous that he has not yet the figure of a 
man ; and anxious, therefore, to shew 
that he has the vices of one. Conceive 
tlie annoyance (to a reasonable being) 
of a guest such as this in his house ; 
who will insult himself, alarm his fa- 
mily, break windows and china, and 
bebrought home regularly drunk about 
three o’clock every morning ! Well ! in- 
stead of this, suppose a host more for- 
tunate, and give him a conciliating 
creature ; sober, dvil, about two or 
.three and twenty, and perhaps tolera- 
bly handsome into the bargain ? Why 
then, if he has a wife or sisters, lie is 
driven out of his mind quite ! 

S ^d the women here, I am told, 

1 don't doubt it) are in raptures 

all this dilemma and confusion ] 
JLnything ! though it were a plague, 
that does but lead to novelty and bus- 
tie ! Ventre Si Grh ! how delighted 
muat have been with tho eartli- 
imiukc! I recollect a baboon once, 
while I was on board tho Kill Devil—, 


hebdkmged tothApurm^audiised to 
betiedupin theoodepit. This bmt 
got loQSO during a smart engagement 
we bad with a French frigate ; axid 
while the shots were flying quicker a 
^eat deal than a sober man could have 
desired, and aftcrwauls actually os we 
were laying the enemy on board, the 
brute was jumping about all over the 
deck, quite rampant at the uproar! 
That poor man now tluit 1 am going 
to live with to-morrow, is torturing 
his soul out at this moment how to get 
rid of me ! and his daughters are ex<* 
piring to know what “ kind of looking 
man** I am ! Delighted that “ some- 
body,*' at all events, is coming 1 I'd 
pawn my life of it. Their father will 
watch me, night and day, all the while 
I am at home — and they will go and 
try on all my pantaloons the moment 
1 go out ! 

But, to the public amusements— of 
which you would fain hear, and of 
wliich I have yet seen nothing ; for I 
spend all my time in dressing, uiul rid- 
ing up one street and down another, 
and trying to make acquaintances. 
There is an Italian Opera — ^afine the- 
atre, (I have peeped into it in the day- 
time,) but it is not well sup]>i>rted, 
for none but the English have any 
means. Two inferior theatres, one for 
the performance of comedies, and tlie 
other a kind of circus, do better, — as I 
am informed. 

At the Opera, you hire a whole box, 
(you can hire no less,) by the night; 
into which you admit as many persons 
as you please, and may take your wine, 
if you think fit, during tho evening. 
This arrangement is rational. 1 Imtc 
a public box, in which any wretch 
who chooses may dt by the side of 
you ; and where, not having even the 
conveniences for going eomtortably to 
sleep, you arc compelled absolutely to 
see, and even to hear, whether you 
will or no. Think what an ///ya/Z would 
a glass of Constantia be to a man, wdiori 
tile minor performers make their ap- 
pearance upon the scene ! 

This is not a season for amuse- 
ments to flourish in Lisbon. There 
arc no bull-fights now — in token of the 
national sorrow ; nor any burning of 
heretics, Missing the hrst sight (ex- 
cept for oiKHi) does not vehemently 
clistrcss me. I hate animal combats ; 
and, still more, sports in which ani- 
mals aic tormented by men. Burney, 

In his “ Musical Tour,” (Germany, 

1 772,) givesa whimsical account, I rc- 
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collect (from the bill”) of an exhibi* lence, because they will not labour for 
tionofthiskiiKlfttVIcnna. After eimme- those luxuries n^fch he (the greedy 
rating a number of combats between rogue !) finds indispensable; but, in 
different ferocious animals— first, a truth, a man here may be rich with a 
wild boar to be baited— next, a great very little. It is not necessary that hO 
bear to be torn by dogs — then, another should have five hundred a-yenr to t>0 
boar to be baited by very hungry dogs received into society, and treated as a 
defended byiron armour — ^he concludes gentleman. The whole course of his 
with— lastly, a ferocious and hun- habits and pleasures— politically, it 
gry bear, which has had no food for would be better if the thing wore 
eight days, (or words to that effect,) otherwise, but certainly not bettor ns 
will attack a wibl bull, and eat him regards the present comfort of indivi- 
alive upon the spot ; and if he should duals, — the whole scale of liis habits 
be unable to empiric the business, a and pleasures is less costly than among 
wolf will be ready /i/m/” This us. A man considers, here, not how 
is not so offensive to me, as our much he can earn, but how little he 
fights botivecii domestic animals — can live upon. And wlmt is the focl- 
taking the dog from uniler our chair, ing that actuates our Saint-Monday- 
and compelling him to be worried till keeping artisan f — only that he does 
he dies ; — hut I will no more endure not choose (the Englishman) to live 
such an exhibition even as this, or allow upon so little. 

it to be justified (the stale apology) by Take it as you will, it amounts on- 
a lit auoffue reference to the sports of ly to a different extent of desire ? 

the cnase, than I will allow the sabring Your loiterer of Lisbon loves to sit 

an enemy in a charge, or in the heat in the sunshine ; your English loU 
of fresh ])ursuit, to justify the cutting icrer loves to sit in the public-house, 
prisoners’ tliroats, or torturing them The pleasure of the first is to be 

to death after the beat of the battle is idle ; the pleasure of the last is to be 

over. Indeed, amonga tolerable variety drunk. This very propensity to ex- 
ofbrutol entertainments, which, thank pensive enjoyments (by the exertion 
God, arc something upon the wane in which becomes requisite to gratify it) 
England ; and which (what is worse) tends mainly, 1 believe, to keep up 
are all made the subjects of wager too, that energy, whicli is the distinguish- 
and so carried to tlie extreme ef cruel* ing characteristic of the lower Eng* 
ty by the spirit of gain, the only ex* lish, as the absence, generally, of de« 
case I could ever find for our fiimous sires, which cost much labour or peril 
sport of prise-fighting was — ^not the to content them, sinks the people here 
courage which it demands— for the into habits of imbecility, apathy, and 
bull-fighter displays as much— ^ut indifference. J* enrage, however, not* 
that the combatants certainly act od* withstanding, that their prodigality 
visedly, (if not under durance,) for the will point no way but to the mn shop, 
sake of a pecuniary recompense ; add That weddings or funerals^ioliclays 
to which, in whatever way the contest or fasts— all occasions of joy or sor- 
may eventually terminate, the proba- row— of triumph or lament— can serve 
bility is, that two rascals get each of as no other than so many pretences 
them a sound beating. for the discussion of given quantities 

inversions of an expensive cast, of strong liquor. A writer, 1 recollect, 
however, (I speak with reference to ofthe day of Charles IL treating of the 
the Italian Opera,) can never be very English (he was himself a German) 
successful here, for the multitude have us the soakers” of Europe, declares, 
not means to support them. If the that they have even a song which ac- 
people are not poor, looking at the ex- counts a drunkard to be as great as a 
tent of their own wishes, they are very king. And, afterwards, to prove the 
poor, accordingto the estimate, andper* satisfaction which prevailed in Eng- 

ceptions, of an Englishman. The mere land on account of Charles's return, 
climate of Portugal makes a man's he notices that, in the first five years 
wantsone-halfless than they are in Hol- after the Restoration, thirty-one new 

kndor in Germany; and the arrange- tavern and fde-house licenees were 
ments of society malu his artificial ne- granted ! and that six hundred fltou- 

oessitics very few, as compared with sand barrels of ale were brewed in 
what they are with us. Your Eng- that five years, and consumed, more 

lish travd*writer cries out” on th^" than had been di^oecd of in the five 
poor knaves for pride and indo- years preceding. 
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THE GOOD OMEN. A LYAICAl. BALLAD. 


I WAS compell*d to leave the land. 

Or brook a prison-life, trepann'd 
By a false-hearted friend ; 

A mien like honour's mask'd his face, 
Till I, poor dupe, suspicionless. 

Was wrought to serve his end. 

My purse, my word, my pen was his ; 
One heart in all occurrences 
Hud seem'd to away us two ; 

Each to the other for advice. 

For comfort look’d ; nor did these ties 
Slacken as up we grew. 

But he declined from virtue, stray'd 
From Truth's one beaten path, and made 
Hank Vice his arbitress : 

To me his lesser faults alone 
Were, with mock candour, sometimes 
shewn ; 

1 grieved, but loved not less. 

His Utter lapse was scarcely known, 

Ere evil days came thickly on ; 

My fortune's guardian died--.- 
Died bankrupt and for me remain'd 
Nought, save a seanty patch of land, 

And one small house beside. 

Tlie cradle there, which at ray birth 
Received me, kept its place,-— the hearth 
Round which 1 play’d, while love 
Breathed on me in a mother's kiss— 
Yet this so precious dwelling,— this 
My friend bereaved roe of! 

The little patrimony went, 

Claim’d on a bond, to which I lent 

My name in his disti-ess : 

So having round me laid a woof 
Of snares, he meanly fled aloof. 

And left me pennyless. 

, His creditors were much enraged, 

To whom my person still was gaged 
By that bond's cruel claim. 

'I'hey saw be wrought to fraudful ends, 
That 1 was of his ^som friends, 

And deem’d our views the same. 

1 pleaded bard ; my picn was spurn'd, 

A deaf and pitiless ear was turn'd 
By one whose brow was stern ; 

It nought avail'd with him that 1 
Promised in plain sincerity 
ARlItat my skill could earn : 

I ahew’d him that 1 bad resign’d 
My all ; nought save a willing mind 
The injurious debt could free ; 

Nor wanted 1 the means or skill 
To get my bread, nor right goodwill 
tdil industriously. 


No— instant payment or a jail !— 
Beseeching was of no avail,— 

Pity in vain I sought ; 

Yet 'twas not fair 1 should be sent, 

A felon-like imprisonment 
To undergo for nought. 

So when ray overture was spum'd. 

The hard oppressive man I warn'd 
He should not reach his end, 

For I would flee,— and while he went 
My liberty to circumvent, 

The Hampshire coast I gain’d. 

It was tliat part, wliere opposite 
Look forth the swelling l^owns of Wight, 
A channel broad o’erpast, 

A roadstead from tbe mighty sea, 

Gay M-ith the glancing bravery 
Of flag, and sail, ami mast. 

That lonesome strand 1 pitch’d upon, 
Which lies ’twixt pleasant I^ymington 
And Beaulieu's river-glade ; 

A safe and unfrequented tract. 

By that romantic Forest back'd. 

The Royal Norman made. 

Far-stretching plains of dark seu ooze, 
(Now bare, now wash'd, as ebbs or flows 
The ever-travelling tide) 

Cut off communion with the deep, 

Save by the fishers’ boats, which creep 
Through creeks that wind unspied. 

Tliither I fled, to seek a friend. 

One on whose love 1 could depend 
My prompt escape to aid ; 

For here a matron dwelt, wlio erst 
My years of infancy had nurst, 

Ere she herself was wed. 

Her spouse, a fine old seaman wight. 

As rough as oak- bark, and like it 
Covering a flawless heart ; 

Ah resolute as the northern wind. 

And yet no summer breeze more kind. 
Or rock-bird more alert. 

Tn storm and calm, by night or day, 
Through deeps and shallows, coast and 
bay, 

And far out in tbe tide,-.- 

With line, or net, or wicker-gear, 

Or oyster-drag, or huge eel-spear. 

The fisher's tr^e he plied. 

To him, then, and his trusty boat, 

Kan strong the current of my thought 
For my deliverance ; 

By them I hoped to cross the sea. 

And disembark, though poor yei fratr 
Upon the coast of Franoe. 
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Such welcome M I hoped I had,-— Pull’d his stout boat off chore. 


Old Eleanor was grieved, — ^wns glad, — 

.My presence was delight,— 

'But then tears and sighs in throngs, 

At hearing of my grievous wrongs 
And need of stealthy fliglit. 

In manly guise old Mark stood by, 

And though he lack’d not sympathy. 
Yet native resolution 
Made him, with brow and eye austere, 
liefuse each feeling vent, and hear 
The tale to its conclusion. 

Then burst he forth, Now pardon, sir. 
The thoughts of an old mariner. 

Who has weather’d storms tor years ; 
Honour's still yours ; as to the rest. 
You're young and wise, and for the best 
Must act till fortune veers. 

** Courage, good master— why cast dow*n? 
Luck does not always wear a frown, 
ril put you 'cross the main; 

And ere a year or two have past, 

I trow that I shall rear the mast. 

To fetch you back again."— 

This homely couple did their best 
To comfort mo with food and rest. 

And I was somewhat cheer'd ; 

For Mark was sanguine, all astir 
With buoyant hope, while Eleanor 
Pitied, and niu.sed, and fear'd. 

No long while cumber'd 1 their hut, 

A low-pitch'd pile, not destitute 
Of STiugiiess, warmth, and cheer $ 

'Twas wall'd with stones of various hue, 
Cemented by the sea-slime blue. 

And thatch’d with wrack-grass sere : 

Nor wanted it a garden-plot, 

A narrow .strip, hut neatly wrought, 
Through Eleanor’s endeavour; 

Itich w'ithits pods, and bulbs, and sprouts, 
And l}u^hes hung w'ith berried fruits. 

And herbs of dainty savour. 

Need w'as tliat plants of lowlier growth 
Were cultured, .such, as nothing loth, 

A nestling covert find 

Beneath the Jichen'd sloe-thorn hedge. 

Which, slanting inward, dull'd the edge 
Of the fierce south-west wind* 

Ere 1 three day.s; had tarried there, 

Mark, by inquiry, was aware 
A sloop would soon set fordi 
For France— its owner was his friend, 
And the first word for me obtain'd 
The offer of a birth. 

'Twas counseli'd 1 should not embark * 
Till she bad clear’d the port ; so Mark 


And Eleanor, right motherly. 

Laid in sea stores and clothes for ine. 
And bless’d me o’er and o’er. 

E’en in my grief I almost smiled^ 

To see she thought me still a child, 

I* tir fulness of her heart, 

TJie nursling of her former years, 

For whom slie cJierisli’d tender fears— 
But now 'tis time to part. 

Hands, hearts are wrung — the old man's 
bark 

Lay distant scarce ten minutes’ walk 
Along a graveUy Hard, 

Whence lay our course to get without 
The rocks of Wight, and ply about 
Till the good sloop appear’d. 

Not without sense of misery. 

Utter forlornness, quitted I 
The hospitable hut ; 

And when 'neath stress of oar and sail, 
Known coast and headland 'gan to fail. 
No wonder tears burst out. 

To leave my father-land, to roam 
Far from accustom’d haunts, from home, 
Known faces, language known ;— 

To Jive an outlaw’s life, in doubt 
E'en of subsistence ;— tears burst out, 
When all was thought upon ! 

Mark fain would be my comforter. 

But since I turn’d a heedless car 
To liis condoling tone, 

His tact instinctive check'd my plaint, 
For he rehearsed a pertinent 
Deliverance of his own. 

He said, ’twas his, in winter nights. 

To keep his watch where wedge-like 
flights 

Of wild-fowl landward dropt ; 

As long as ice and snow were rife. 

He led a prowling fowler’^life— 

The fisher’s trade was stopt. 

He told how once beneath a moon, 

Far in her wane, he paddled down 
A creek— then moor'd his boat. 

Fasten’d his square inud-pattens on. 

And, shouldering his good duck gun, 
Warily ventured out. 

His WTiy, gain’d slowly and with toil,' 

Was on ttot soft and slippery soil. 

Which twice within the day 
Is buried deep beneath the tide ; 

And where he strode, then far and wide 
Rolls on a surgy sea. 

A mist steam’d up,‘ the moon was dim— 
The nick of fevoiiring chance for him— 
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He will not icare his prey. 

Hark ! the known clang upon his right 
Breldcs the dull silence of the night, 

And guides bis blinded way* 

Slow he advanced,, incumber’d sore 
By the foot^trappingR which he wore*-* 
Safeguards from sinking .down 
Within the treacherous ^ound— But list! 
A rush of wings-^his cimnce is mist. 
His web-foot prey is gone ! 

Heark’ning he stops-^his practised ear 
Detects, through Uie still atmosphere, 
Some far off notes, which teach, 

The dock has settled down again ; 

And he on a fresh course must strain 
To get within gun-reach. 

He plods— once more is baffled— nought 

Avails to gain the point he sought, 

In vain he creeping came,— 

Though oft endeavour’d, never once 

Did he within sure range advance, 

To point the slaughterous aim. 

Wet, hungry, tired,— his labour lost, 

His brain bewilder’d, projects crost, 

He looks out for his boat 

He Is all astray— he had not diittem’d 

That to a fog the haze had turn’d. 

While Ills pursuit was hot. 

But worse— in many a weedy run 
He saw the tide had long begun 
To speed its shoreward race. 

Now all was hurry, doubt, and fear. 

And he knee^deep was ilound’ring, ere 

He reach’d the mooring place. 

With much ado he found at lost 
The boom, to which he had made fast 
His boat— Oh, fruitless quest! 

No boat was there— she had gone adrift ; 
Her rope was broke, and he was left 
A rising sea to breast ! 

Diy land was two miles off, and lie 

Knew that ere he could thither dec, 

The tide would fully flow ; 

And for a man to swim or wade, 

Closed m the night-fog’s stifling shade. 
Were tlS^ray to go. 

Quick fears to his remembrance bring 
A bank, the ejected ballasting 
Of some o’erburdened bark— 

Could he discover now the heap. 

He might perchance his breathing keep 
Above high-water mark. 

Splashing he hastes, plies here and tlierc. 
He finds it, mounts, and now cuii rear 

Himself some two feet more. 

i still is he, the waves within, 

Waist high— and fast the stream sets in, 
^nd will so. hour by hour. 
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His rifle, muzzle downwards, deep 
He planted, to resist the sweep 
Of that in-driving flood ; 

And there, with hands that clenched Its 
stock, 

That he might stem each billowy sliock. 
Still stout of heart he stood. 

The twilight broke, the fog updrew, 

No saving vessel hove in view— 

Far from the shoal they keep. 

Besides, if seen on such a waste. 

His head, one speck, had sure been 

guess’d 

A sea-fowl rock’d in sleep.— 

At this point of his narrative. 

The veteran seem’d ogaiii to live 

In that so fearful case ; 

He doff’d his hat, his countenance 

Was lighten’d by an upward glance, 

A momentary space. 

He grasp’d my hand, and cried, Oli, sir, 
Believe me, in those hours of fear. 

My greatest comfort was, 

That 1 God's Holy Bock had heard, 
And loved— 1 meekly trust — his word, 
Who died upon the cross. 

** 1 said my prayers, was fortified 
By feeling that in ocean wide 
Not all unseen I lay ; 

For He, who holds both sea and land 
Within the hollow of his hand. 

Looks down on them who pray. 

** Yet was it bitter thus to dif*. 

Drop after drop, so lingeringly 
Of sudden deatii to taste. 

My thoughts flew home— poor Eleanor ! 
Little I thought, embracing her 
At porting, *twas our last. 

** One hour would widow her— for me 
No help, no hope,— oh agony I 
Groaning 1 gave a shout. 

I list'ncd— all was silent, save 
The regular beating of the wave 
Which gargled round my throat. 

** My hour was now at hand— each limb. 
Halt numb’d, denied me power to swim— 
I sigh’d, ‘ Thy will be done !* 

The brine was at my lips— was need 
Each minute now of wary heed. 

The clioking draught to shun. 

" Perils of waters ! all your woes 
1 felt, except that drowning close, 

When sense and mind depart 
But deep involuntary sobs 
And dimness came, and hard slow throbs 
At the temples and the heart. 

** I waited, waited on— how slow 
Did time uet forward— vet f although 
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1 dared not hope,) 1 thought 
*My breath came fr€elier«-looking down. 
Above the watery sorhu^ shone 
6ne button of oiy coat 

** Oh, sight of joy ! rain would it bo 
To say what transport glatld'ned me. 
That trivial sign perceived ! 

’Twas proof the rav’nous tide had past 
Its flood-point, and was ebbing fast— 
My sentence was reprieved ! 

** That God on whom I IcanM my trust, 
From whom I had this frame robust 
And vital heat which braved 
The deadly chill, while steepM I stood, 
— Yoa, God it was, who bade the flood 
lletire, and 1 was saved. 

My easy task was now to wait 
Another hour, until the state 
Of the decreasing sea. 

And the broad day-light, warrant made 
That 1 might then begin to wade 
With little jeopardy. 

** Dripping I came ashore ; my wife 
Had wander’d thither in the strife 
Of dreamy, vague alarms— 

We knelt, wc pray’d, in thankful strain. 
To Him who gave us once again 
Into csich other’s arms. 

** Such my adveuture-*-woald you could 
Welcome it as an omen good 
Of better days to come ! 

Its recollection oft hath been 
My iirm support in many a scene 
Of turbulence or gloom, 

** My good young master, you are now 
Deep sunk, 1 grant, amid tlie flow 
Of black inihlortuiie’s tide ; 

Jlut play the man, dismiss despair, 
Doubt not the great Deliverer 
A rescue cun provide.”— 

The old man’s soul wits in his &ce, 
While thus lie tried witli earnestness, 
O’er my untoward flite 
To cast a gleam of hope -1 took 
TJie influence from his cheerful look. 

And felt— not desolate. 

Ills hand 1 press'd in mine ; said I, 

Your fortitude, your piety, 

My drooping faith shall freshen ; 

I'he Omen, too, my liupe shall buoy. 

Though it be but fancy's fond employ, 

A blameless superstition.’’*^ 

A hree^e sprung up, the sloop drew nigh. 
We parted- I did not belie 


The promise which I made, 

T^t 1 in memory would keep 

His great deliverance from the deep, 

As pledge of speedy aid. 

The veteran was prophetic— ere 
1 had borne my banishment a year. 

The oppressive ocean-heap, 

With which misfortune compass’d me, 

Holl'd off, like his retiring sea. 

And left me to escape. 

Within a foreign town was one * 

Who had my dearest hither known. 

Had loved him, and was glad 
To help his son he offer'd me 
Credit and scope for industry. 

And thus a path was laid. 

Skill, probity, and diligence 
Rapidly won me opulence— 

But not its slave become, 

One passion still possess'd my soul. 
Which would no long time bear control-i^ 
A yearning for my home* 

1 would not, when again I sought 
My native soil, be coldly brought. 

By hirelings unconcern'd; 

My craving heart instructed me, 

That it required the ministry 
Of love when 1 return'd. 

Therefore 1 summon’d that poor boal^ 
Which charitably bore me out 
An exile lone of old, 

Its master’s debtor, hopeless, poor— 
But now enabled to restore 
His mite a thousand-fold* 

Before we fetcli’d the rocks of Wight, 
Mark’s little shallop work’d in sight ; 

A lusty shout he raised I 
And when on English earth I set 
My foot, tlie sire did not forget 
His omen realized. 

To him and Eleanor 1 shew’d, 

Beyond their wish, my gratitude— 

No fear tor thm of want ! 

Nor doubt that 1 should soon become 
Of my old land and early homo 
Owner uiut habitant. 

Sweet after abstinence the meal 
Heap’d on the board, and sweet to feel 
The pillow after toil,— 

But sweeter far, to him who long 

Hath pined amidst a loreign throng, 

Is a welcome in his native tongue, 

Upon his native spiJ ! 
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A FKi£ NP of mine has one^ and only 
one good story, respecting a gan, which 
he contrives to introduce upon all oc** 
casions, by the following simple, but 
ingenious device. Wliether the com- 
pany in which he is placed be nume- 
rous or select, addicted to strong po- 
tations, or to long and surprising nar- 
ratives ; whatever may happen to be 
the complexion of their character or 
conversation, let but a convenient 
pause ensue, and my friend immedi- 
ately hears, or pretends to hear, the 
report of a ^n. Everybody listens, 
and recalls his late impressions, upon 
which the story of a gun,” is natu- 
rally, and as if by a casual association, 
intrrouced thus — “By the by,” speak- 
ing of guns, “ that puts me in irind 
of a story about a gun and so the 
gun is fixed in regular style, and the 
company condemned to smell powder 
for twenty minutes to come ! To the 
telling of this gun story, ir is not, you 
see, at all necessary that there should 
be an actual explosion and report ; it 
is sufiicient that there have been 
something of the kind. And by a si- 
milar device has it now fallen to my 
lot, upon this third day of February, 
when we might, if we had been visit- 
ed as we were last season, have had 
frost and snow, and curling in abun- 
dance, to regret that the winter is 
likely to slip away in a style quite un- 
suitable to the great end and object of 
all northern winters, the Curler's 

r rt.” Why, these ojHfn winters, as 
y are termed, what do they open ? 
many a green grave. The typlius, the 
scarletina, and the quincy, riot amidst 
these fresh clouds and miry roads ; 
and if the farmer's plough is seen to 
occupy the fields for a few weeks long- 
er than ust^ it is only that the 
ploughman enjoy himself in an 
additional lounge or two by the ** kirk 

slaps" and head-riggs for, by the 
month of May, you shall not be able 
to discover from his labours, whether 
there was only one day, or three long 
months of frost. And what a feast is 

thfT^b’e ethereal soul of a genuine 
>» || Mg ^ eprived of, by such blustering, 

, 'fMlibbering weather as this ! Sec him 
jw a cold, blue-skyed morning, such as 
experienced in the winter 13, 14. 

coat buttoned, but not up to the 


chin, so as to impede the play of his 
lungs, or the motion of his limbs ; 
his one hand armed with a broom, and 
his other charged with the ice-shoes, 
or tramps ; his very breath forms a 
glory** of white and fleecy transpa- 
rency around him, and he walks li- 
terally in an atmosphere of his own 
forming. As he trots it along towards 
the scene of action, the loch, the pond, 
or the river, his very sense seems to be 
enlarged, and his ears and his eyes 
take in sounds and objects the most 
distant and indistinct, lie walks ou 
his tiptoes, unless that at times the 
intervening slide, and hardened snow, 
compel him to resume his more juve- 
nile practices. When he has put a 
firm heel upon the icc, and notwith- 
standing all efibrts to produce a rent, 
has found that it is firm and unbend- 
ing as a rock, then his happiness is 
completed. He has now found his 
proper element, and is quite at liomc 
amongst his friends. If you stand 
aloof from the scene of action, you 
may indeed occasionally hear his voice 
breaking distinctly through the rush 
of inarticulate exultation and direc- 
tion ; but if you place yourself in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and hang 
like a day-spectre over the rink at 
which he is engaged, you will be lost 
in one wliirl of incident and excite- 
ment, and he will mind you no more 
as a spectator, than if you were a snour- 
ball, which the school-boys had roU- 
€*d together, or a lump of moss- tree 
lately dug up. In vain you will en- 
deavour again and again, as the hours 
rush past, to arrest liiin by the shoul- 
der, or put yourself in ixissession of an 
arm. Ere you have uttcrcid one word, 
he will cast an inquiring look ndowii 
the rink, press forward towards the 
toe, and by dint of shouldering and 
elbowing, fairly upset you. 

Nor is the happiness incidental to 
curling weathet," limited to Curl- 
ers exclusively. The same blue sky, 
and bracing atmosphere, which trans- 
ports the true Curler at least half-way 
to paradise, exercises a most exhilara- 
ting power upon all varieties of huma- 
nity. The carter cracks his whip with 
a smarter report. The burgess takes 
his walk and his dinner wim an od- 
.ditional relish. The old maiden lady 

'thinks her complexion improved by 
9 





. the influence of the f^ost ; whilst 
young Miss is as plityful and friskish 
asm midge in sunshine. Coal iires^ 
'everybody luaows, ,\mn deerer in 
frost — and a wee drap warm toddy” 
never smokes so invitingly, nor tastes 
80 divinely, as when the window glass 
is all covered over with Nature's own 
fantastic embToidery-*-the fern and 
branch-work of her own inimitabk 
device. I verily believe that there is 
more genuine and elastic, truly inex- 
pressible enjoyment, to be extracted 
out of one snort day of hard and ring- 
ing frost, with its slant sun and un- 
thawing atmosphere, than out of the 
longest day of June, when the eigh- 
teen hours are all gilt with sunshine, 
and the season comes upon us in a 
Tofusion of favours. Spring has its 
ards innumerable — ^and they do not 
fail to deck her out in all the embroi- 
dery of buds and roses. Summer has 
not been forgotten in the poet’s calen- 
dar, nor has harvest escaped his no- 
tice ; but winter, under the only as- 
IMJct under which it is at all tolerable, 
under that very aspect, too, in which 
it is quite delightful, the Curler’s 
winter** remains yet unsung. 

It is quite evident that Thomson 
never curled — Graliam was of too 
sombre and withdrawing a character 
for die sport ; and amongst the nume- 
rous list of seasonal bards,*' not one 
has hitherto been found, pru/i jmdor ! 
to sing the Curler's joy — to celebrate 
the Curler’s triumphs — ^and to de- 
scribe the Curkrs fare** — Beef 
and greens are an admirable dish ; 
in fact I do not know a better — ^pro- 
vided that the beef has had enough, 
and just enough, of the saltr-«nd that 
it be properly flanked, and embossed 
amidst smoking, and almost mdting, 
greens — you may set all your salma- 
guiulies, bubble and squeaks, with a 
whole yom cmitatus of crusted pies 
and fricassees, at defiance !— Noperson, 
whose mind rates above the calibre of 
a pipe-stapple, will ever hesitate be-i 
twixt such ** unreal mockeries” and 
the prince of all good dishes, beef 
and greens.” But beef and greens, in 
the true curling style, is wl^t we are 
speaking of — and what, unless you 
have actually enjoyed the luxury, no 
words can apprize you of. The old 
nursery maxim, That hunger is good 
kitchen," does well enoui^h ; and eve- 
rybody knows, that this has, some 
time or other, applied to himself: but*' 
VoL. XV. 


the hunger— the keen appetite — the 
furious inclination to. cat — the 2»- 
trant stomach** (if (me Imaging fail 
me, I have another at hand) otA Curl- 
er !--oh! who shall attempt to con- 
vey in words, the most distant^notioii 
of It I — ^You set out to the ice, it may 
be at emht a. m.— V ery well:— you 
bad a glass of whisky and a bite of 
bread. About 12, all well, and your 
last game— the conquering game — that 
upon which the spiel depended, was 
not played down to its last a/io/— and 
^hout, till— let me see— (for there may 
as well be moon-light as not,) till six 
or seven. Now, all this while, you 
never thought of hunger— your heart 
was toostony— your stomach too much 
o’er-mastered by your eyes— to think 
of anything but the contested shot; — 
and when, at last, the spiel was pro- 
nom^^d lost, and win, andyou hud time 
an^Kclination to look about you, and 
to peep inwards, and to ruminate— 
you found the truth of the adage, “ JVb- 
iuram licet cxpellas,* The Bed Sea did 
not recoil more suddenly and over- 
poweringly, afler its unnatural accu- 
mulation, than your eating appetite 
returned after this unwonted abstrac- 
tion. Y ou came down ux>on the beef 
and greens," like an eagle upon Jb is 
Quarry— screaming and flapping your 
feathers with perfect delight. Wliy, 
sir, it is a memorable fact, that no 
Curler was ever known to cut his own 
throat, or that of any one near him— 
the whole tide of his blood is so sweet- 
ened and rectified by sudb delicate and 
elevating enjoyments as I have been 
attempting to set forth, that not the 
far-boasteu angler" is more placid 

and good-natured than he. 

And what, after all the fuss, is 
angling, when compared with Curl- 
ing?" %Vliy, the one is a sport for 
mere children and crazy-dotards, for 
school-boy truants, or lame half-pay 
officers. It is merely a method, and 
a very clumsy one it is, not of lulling 
trouts, for in general they look'jiretty 
well after themselves, but of killing 
time. I never knew any man— I mean, 
of course, any full-grown mgn, with 
the ordinary complement of senses and 
talents — fish, who had any oflier tiling 
on earth to do which could interest 
him. And accordingly, whenever 1 
think upon a full-mown fisher, as I 
sometimes do, I always keep a close 
eye upon him long after 1 Ivave passed 

liim, in case he sliouid make a, small 
Z 
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mistake^ and instead of throwing his 
line into the stream, take a plunge 
himself! 1 know, iiKlccd^ one clergy- 
man who is said to be fond of this 
sport : but I have observed his habits 
narrowly, and have always seen, that 
so long as garden pease remained un- 
shcllcd^ or planting potatoes uncut, or 
the poultry in the back court continu- 
ed to enjoy, under his suncrintend- 
ance, their morning's fare — nc was ne- 
ver seen without view of his own kit- 
chen door. An old sailor, too, I knew 
*«*but then he was wounded a*stern, 
and was grievously affected with the 
palsy — in fact he could not conveni- 
ently sit still, a!]d had no means of 

amusing himself when he did— so he 
got a creel and a rcxl, and rendered 
himself completely miserable, by en- 
deavoiiiing to disengage hooks from 
all manner of river-shrubs and Ismsh- 
wood. A West Indian and an^Eost 
Indian of my acquaintance, have both 
provided themselves with rods from 
** Phin,” ill Kdinbiirgh. But they 
are still hovering betwixt purpose and 
execution, like some unlucky urchin 
over a dose of physic. There arc in- 
deed, I know well, a great many pre- 
tenders to enjoymontfrom this falsely- 
named sport," just as there arc not 
a few who wish to have it bdieved, 
that they have a genuine relish for 
artichokes and asparagus eaten at the 
tough ends ! It has become fashion- 
able amongst a certain description of 
amateurs, to carry baskets, and handle 
fishing rods during spring and harvest, 
and there is something romantic and 
tellable on being upon a burn-side, in 
the midst of a bill country, with sheep 

upon one hand, and an old stunted 
thorn upon the other ; and a ]>ar a 
par, and an eel is an cel ; and three 
bites, witti half a dozen rises, makes a 
decent day's work ; and at night, after 
one has been up Gala and down Tweed, 
why, at night, one is entitled to lie at 
case — to occu^ the full length of a 
sofa, and to look quite fatigued and 
interesting. Why, fishing of late years 
absolutely confers a kind of a sort of 
a literary aspect upon a man. The 
sport has bad its advocates ; and these 
have had access through the periodical 
press to the public ; and the public, 
pQCff has been made to believe, 
Ihni rman might absolutely enjoy a 
SVhole day's fishing. Why, sir, what 


would you think of being condemned 
for a whole day, to put a piece of beef 
regularly into your mouth and out 
again,— or solve the sphinx riddle,— 
or to weave Penelope^s web — or any 
one out of two hundred similar things 
which might easily be figured. All 
this, assuredly, is nothing to the 
horror which I entertain at a whole 
long spring or summer-day's fishing I 
Why do they banish convicts to the 
colonies, or set them \]x>oii the tread- 
wheel ? Why not put rods at once in* 
to their hands, and set them a-fishing 
for one, two, or seven years, as might 
be judged projicr ; any longer period 
would be nerulcss, as none could i»08- 
sibly survive the longer period men- 
tioned. The poets tell us of unhappy 
spirits wandering a thousand years up- 
on the banks of tlie Styx ; but they 
do not explain, at least sufficiently, 
how these accursed wights are all the 
while employed. Why, sir, tlien? can 
bo little doubt that they are condemn- 
ed to fish ! Tartarus itself has not a 
more horrible punishment, nor has the 
imagination of the pool-laureate ever 
pourtr/iycd anything comparable. — 
Only ifiirik of it for a moment, for 
conceive you cannot , — n ir/to/r fhmi^ 
snntl ifcnrs A inilleiiium 

of water-siding — an ct(?rnal pull out 
and throw in — rise here, and nibble 
there — fasten here, and snap your line 
there ; — trouts running away in clear, 
and disregarding your address in 
muddy water! Tl»e punishment of 
Theseus, qui sedet cternumque sc- 
debit,” is nothing to this. To be busy, 
and yet to do nouiing — to have the at- 
titude and outward bearing of a sports- 
man, with the worm" inside, even 
the worm" of impadence and ( imui 
— ^What, I say, boldly, of all which 
man's fancy has jiourtraycd, can match 
this ! — Let's hear no more, therefore, 
of new editions of Isaac Walton, &c. 
The public lias been too long hum- 
bugged by such drivelling, and the 
true national and exhilarating game 
of Curling will ultimately come into 
general favour. I hope to sec the 
time, when there shall not be a decent, 
honest, good-hearted, clever fellow, 
betwixt John CGroat’s and Maiden- 
Kirk — betwixt the Briggs o' Ayr and 
St Abb’s Head— who shall not be pos- 
sessed of his pair of curling-stones — 
his ice-shocs, — and his staff-handled 
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broom. Aud as an introduction and 
* preparation towards this very desirable 
consummation^ purniit me to give you 

ti few uaticesj liistorical aadanecdoti- 
cb\, respecting the noble and truly 
Scottish game of Curling. 

Curling has long been practised in 
the southern and western districts of 
Scotland^ in particular. Our forefa* 
thers used to thrash their corn before 
day-light, and then master and ser- 
vant adjourned cheek for jowl to the 
ice. It vms tijcn, and, indeed, still is, 
a kind of ‘‘ Saturnalia;” for freedom of 
conversation and remark has ever been 
considered as one of the Curler's most 
indisputable i>rivileges. 

Of all the contests, however, in which 
Curlers have been known to engage, the 
most agitating and keenly contested by 
far have been Parish Spiels/' In 
many instances, the iiihabiturits of one 
county or dale have migrated, as it 
were, and sojourned into another, — 
bag and l)aggagc,-^with the view of 
contesting and determining their curl- 
ing superiority. And I verily believe 
that 110 calamity could have been mure 
severely felt, and lamented, than tlic 
loss of such a contest. I have known 
swine's bristles placed in the hats of 
those who had been sutorod, as it is 
termed, on such occasions, and once 
saw both life and drum upon the ice, 
for the purpose of celebrating, in due 
form, the victory. There avus one 
ulher p\'ijKK;e to Avhich this bewitch- 
ing amuheim-iit was occasionally ren- 
dered subservient. In seasons of 
dearth, or of particular severity, coals 
aud meal wi re uccusionally played for 
Jib these parish contests ; aud wliilst 
the curler's hearts were made happy 
over beef and greens, with a brim- 
ming bowl of whisky-puiich, — the 
eliurch-offieers aud ciders were often 
employed in distributing food and e/c/- 

iiig amongst the ])Oorer classes. This 
was, indeed, mixing the utile” with 
the diilci and, pity it is, that even 
in seasons wliich are favourable for the 
sport, so Uuinaiic aud well-timed a 
liberality should be discontinued. 

Nothing could exceed the anxiety 
and expectation with which the day 
set apart for such parish fetes was an- 
ticipated. 1 have often been sent out 
by my own father, who was remark- 
ably fond of the sport, with a wet 
pocket handkerchief, which 1 hung 
upon the garden-hedge, returning it 
every now and then to his grasp; 
that he might know by the stiflening. 


whether the night was fVeez^ or not. 
A elemd in the west — ^the wind blow- 
ing southerly — the shooting aud tre- 
mulous motion of the stars— with a 
certain suspicious sugh of the wind 
through door-ways and crevices— 
were all unfavourable symptoms,—^-* 
whilst a ringing earth and a ringing 
air, — whole host of stars, with ro 
a duel in a' the sky,” were as decided^ 
ly favourable appearances. Kor was 
Curling confined, in former and more 
remote times, to the human race ex- 
clusively ; it was even adopted, not by 
the water-kelpy, as might reasonably 
have been anticipated, but by the more 
airy inhabitants of the knowc and 
the glen, as not unworthy of their 
ediereal natures. Fairies have been 
known, even within my own remem- 
brance, to occupy narticular lochs, and 
to indulge themselves occasionally of 
a S||R)ath afternoon, in a fair set-to. 

I remember, whilst yet a boy, my 
passing, upon a Sabbath, Loch Ettcr- 
ick, in Dumfries-shire. The day was 
misty, but it still continued to freeze, 
— and I heard, or thought 1 heard, most 
distinctly, the sound of curling-stones 
on the icc. Although 1 now know 
that in all probability the sound was 
occasioned by the sinking, atid, con- 
sequent rending of the icc, yet such 
is the power of previous association, 
in consequence of previous belief^ that 
at this moment 1 am half ]>crsuaded 
that 1 heard the stones strike against 
each other, and the curlers employing 
their besoinc. 

A pedlar, Avell known in Dumfrics- 
shirc, whoso love of gain was generally 
considered as an overmatch for his con- 
science, but who was tvitlial very fond 
of the amusement of furling, chanced 
to pass I.och Ktterick with his pack 
on his back, upon a Sabbath morning. 
The icc was evidently in line order, 
and there were a few curling-stones 
lying on the banks of the loch, with 
which the sheiiherds of those moun- 
tainous districts had been in the habit 
of occasionally amusing themselves. 
Watty hesitated a little, and propping 
up Ids pack, according to use aud wont, 
with his staff from behind, took out 
his snuff-mill, and began a process of 
what is commonly called I'atincination, 
but which Watty termed tliinking 
wi* himsel.” On the one hand, ih^ 
was the Lord's day,” and the sin, 
and so forth ; but then, on the other 
side, appeared the stones, lying quite 
ready ; the fine board of ice, made and 
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constructed by Gud hiitiself^ together 
with the absence^ for the present^ of 
all human eyes. In a word^ the re- 
sult of this deliberation was an ad«» 
vance made by Watty into the mid- 
^ die of the loch, where he quietly de- 
l^osited his pack, and had recourse to 
4 pair or two of the best stones he 
eould select Everybody who under- 
stands the game knows quite well how 
Watty would proceed. He would just 
set a atone i^n each tee, and then try 
to hit it om The sporty no doubt, 
was imperfect without a companion, 
and so Watty felt it to be. He gave 
a glance or two to the surrounding 
hills, as if half desirous that WiU 
Crosby,*' a rattling, reckless body, 
might heave in sight, and bear a hand ; 
but there was no human creature 
within view ; so Watty behoved to 
give up his favourite sport altogether, 
or Otherwise to continue the marking 
and striking system, as he had begun. 
At last, however, the play became tire- 
some, and Watty, in order to rest and 
resolve u|X)n future measures, seated 
himself quite at his ease upon his pack. 
Ko sooner had he done this, however, 
than with a boom and a roar, that 
made all the ice shake and be- 
neath him, an invisible, and conse- 
quently a fairy curling-stone, came 
full drive apparently against Watty’s 
shins. Heason's progressive," says 
the poet, instinct is complete." The 
rule of instinct, or care of self-preser- 
vation, restored Watty immediately to 
his legs, and in the course of a certain 
number of rather hasty strides, to tlie 
adjoining bank. This was doubtless a 
visitation upon him for his profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, and for his re- 
gretting, at the same time, the want of 
company ; so what was to be done? 
The pack was in the power, at least 
within the dominion, of the ** Fairy 
q\ieen,’* and to contest the possession 
upon her own element, seemed little 
snort of ma dngsB . At this instant an- 
other fairy presence 

audible, and m^nj^nable any longer 
to resist his tenors, fled. He fled to a 
shielingulpput four miles odT, and with 
the assiSMince of ** Will Crosby,” 
whose faith was not much stronger 
than Watty’s, possessed himself jiext 
morning of bis lost goods. The story 
I have often beard him tell with a se- 
rious countenance; nor have I the 
sroidlest doubt that he believed every 
word which he said. The story, of 
,;fQur8e, became current, and is stul re- 


meinK^red by many old people of that 
district. Be this us it may, tne amuse- 
ment of Curling is evidently flrom this, 
as well as from similar anecdotes, of 
great antiquity. Fairies are not of yes- 
terday ; and 1 verily believe that had 
it not been for their taste for Sabbath 
Curlingin particular, these green-coat- 
ed tenants of the knowes and glens had 
disappeared at least half a century ear- 
lier than they actually did. 

1 am a great advocate for every 
si)ecies of amusement, the tendency of 
which is to promote health ; and good 
humour, and jesting apart, 1 do not 
know any one which is better calcula- 
ted to accomplish both these desirable 
purposes than Curling. I have often 
amused myself with contriving a kind 
of metallic rink, or lead, which might 
stand in all weathers, and be resorted 
to at all seasons. And, provided the 
tiling were practicable, 1 can see no 
other objection to its general adoption. 
There the bookseller, after being clo- 
seted the one half of the day with some 
testy and disappointed author, and 
after having spent the other half un- 
der the dust of his shelves, or behind 
the rubbish of his counter, might con- 
trive to resume his temper, and repair 
his spirits. There the author by pro- 
fession might lay aside his spectacles, 
clear his brow, and forget the unpo- 
pularity of his last great work. There 
the advocate, instead of bestriding a 
hack at the risk of his neck, after Par- 
liament-house hours, might combat in 
peace with hisTee’d opponent. There 
those numerous and varied classes, who 
now consume their time, their healtli, 
and their means, at cards, and bil- 
liards, and other dangerous and de- 
moralizing amusements, might exhi- 
bit dexterity, and acquire morals as 
well as vigour. And there, too, the 
sous of the church, the learned and 
elegant Sabbath-thunderers, and soul- 
throshers, might forget for a season 
St Paul and St Augustine, and even 
the ever-rattling buekgammon-board, 
in a warmly-contested spiel, during 
the blooming and brightening month 
of June. 

But lest some more pushing, and 
enterprizing individual in this age of 
improvements, discoveries, and patents 
royal, should take the hint from these 
imperfect, but certainly leading no- 
tices, and reap the harvest which I 
have in fact been sowing, I shall say 

ho more upon the subject than that 
I aui yours, &c. X* 
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There being no adage more gene- 
rally establish^^ or better founded^ 
than that the principal conversation of 
shepherds meeting on the hills is ei- 
ther about Dogs or Lassks> I shall 
make each of tliese important topics a 
head^ or rather a snagy in iny Pastoral 
Calendar^ whereon to liang a few amu- 
sing anecdotes ; the one of these form- 
ing the chief support^ and the other 
the chief temporal delight^ of the shep- 
herd's solitary and harmless life. 

Though it may appear a singular 
perversion of the order of nature to 
put the dogs before the lasses^ I shall 
nevertheless begin with the former. I 
think 1 see how North will chuckle at 
tills, and think to himself how this is 
all of the Shepherd being fallen into 
the back ground of life, (by which epi- 
thet he is pleased to distinguish we 
married state,) for that he had seen 
the day he would hardly have given 
angels the preference to lasses, not to 
speak of a parcel of tatted towsy 
tykes! 

I beg your pardon, sir, but utility 
should always take precedency of plea- 
sure. A shepherd may be a very able, 
trusty, and good shepherd, without a 
sweetheart — ^better, perhaps, than with 
one. But what is he without his dog } 
A mere post, sir — a nonentity as a 
shepherd — no lietter than one of the 
grey stones upon the side of his hill. 
A literary pedlar, such as yourself^ Sir 
Christy, and all the thousands beside 
who deal in your small wares, will not 
believe, that a single shepherd and his 
dog will accomplish more in gathering 
a stock of sheep from a Highland farm, 
than twenty shepherds could do with> 
out dogs. So that you sec, and it is a 
fact, that, without this docile little 
animal, the pastoral life would 'be a 
mere blank. Without the shepherd’s 
dog, the whole of the open mountain- 
ous land in Scotland would not be 
worth a sixpence. It would require 
more hands to manage a stock of sheep, 
gather them from the hills, force them 
into bouses and folds, and drive them 


to markets, than the profits of the 
whole stock were capable of maintain- 
ing. Well may the shepherd fed an 
interest in his dog ; he is indeed the 
fellow that earns the family’s bread, 
of which he is himself content with 
the smallest morsel ; always grateful, 
and always ready to exert his utmost 
abilities in his master's interest. Nei- 
ther hunger, fati^e, nor the worst of 
treatment, will drive him from his side ; 
he will follow him through fire and 
water, as the saying is, and through 
every hardship, without murmur or 
repining, till he literally fall down 
dead at his foot. If one of them is 
obliged to change masters, it is some- 
timei^ long before he will acknowledge 
the new one, or condescend to work 
for him with the same avidity as he 
did for his former lord ; hut if he once 
acknowledge him, he continues at- 
tached to him till death ; and though 
naturally proud and high-spirited, in 
as far as relates to his master, these 
qualities (or rather failings) are kept 
so much in subordination, that be has 
not a will of his own. Of such a grate- 
ful, useful, and disinterested animal, I 
could write volumes ; and now that I 
have got on my hobby, I greatly sus- 
pect that all my friends at Ambrose's 
will hardly get me off again. 

1 once sent you an account of a no- 
table dog of my own, named Sirrah, 
which amused a number of your read- 
ers a great deal, and put their faith in 
my veracity somewhat to the test ; but 
ill this district, where the singular 
qualities of the animal were known, 
so far from any of the anecdotes being 
disputed, every shepherd values him- 
self to this day on the possession of 
facts far outstripping any of those re- 
corded by you formerly. Witli a few 
of these I shall conclude this paper. 

But, in the first place, I must give 
you some account of my own renown- 
ed Hector,* which I promised long 
ago. He was the son and immediate 
successor of the faithful old Sirrah ; 
and though not nearly so valuable a 


See the Alountoin Bard. 
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ilog- as his father, he was a far mere 
interesting one. He had three times 
more humour and whim about him ; 

and though exceedingly docile, his 
bravest acts were mostly tinctured 
with a groin of stupidity, which shew-- 
ed his reasoning faculty to be laugh- 
ably obtuse. 

1 shall mention a striking instance 
of it. I was once at the farm of Short- 
hope, on Ettrick head, receiving some 
lambs that I had bought, and was go- 
ing to take to market, with some more, 
the next day. Owing to some acciden- 
tal delay, I did not get final delivery 
of the lambs till it was growing late ; 
and being obliged to be at my own 
house that night, I was not a little dis- 
mayed lest I should scatter and lose 
my lambs, if darkness overtook me. 
Darkness did overtake mo by the time 
I got half way, and no ordinary dark- 
ness for an August evening. The lambs 
liaving been weaned that day, and of 
the wild black-faccd breed, became ex- 
ceedingly unruly, and for a good while 
I lost nopes of mastering thorn. Hec- 
tor managed the point, and we got 
them safe home ; but both he and his 
master were alike sore forefoughten. 
It had become so dark/ that w^ were 
obliged to fold them with candles ; 
and after closing them safely up, 1 
went home with my father and the 
rest to supper. When Hector’s supper 
was set down, behold lie was wanting ! 
and as I know wo had him at th(' fold, 
which was within call of the house, 
I went out, and called and whistled on 
him for a good while, hut he did not 
make his appearance. I was liistressod 
about this ; for, liaying to take away 
the lambs next morning, I knew 1 
could not drive them a mile without 
my 'dog, if it had been to save me the 
whole drove. 

The next niorning, as soon as it was 
day, I arose and inquired if Hector had 
come home. No; he had not been 
seen. 1 knew not wh^t to do; but 
my father proposed that he would take 
out the lambs and herd them, and let 

them get some meat to fit them for the 
road ; and that I should ride with all 
speed to Shorthope, to see if my dog 
had gone back there. Accordingly, we 
went together to the fold to turn out 
the lambs, and there was poor Hector 
sitting trembling in the very middle of 
the fold door, on the inside of the flake 
that closed it, with his eyes still sted- 
fas«ly fixed on the lambs. He had been 


so hardly set with them after it grew 
dark, that he durst not for his life 
leave them, although hungry, fatigued, 
and cold ; for the night had turned 
out a delude of rain. He had never so 
much as lain down, for only the small 
spot tliat he sat on was dry, and there 
had he kept watch the whole night. 
Almost any other coUey would have 
discerned that the lambs were safe 
enough in the fold, but honest Hector 
had not been able to see through this, 
lie even refused to take my word for 
it, for he durst not quit his watch 
though he heard me calling both at 
night and morning. 

AnothcT peculiarity of his was, that 
be had a mortal antipathy at the fa- 
mily mouser, which was ingrained in 
his nature from his very puppy hood ; 
yet so perfectly absurd was he, that no 
impertiiienee on her side, and no bait- 
ing on, could ever induce him to lay 
his mouth on her, or injure her in the 
slightest degree. There was not a day, 
and scarcely an hour ))assed over, that 
the family did not get some amuse- 
ment with these two animals. When- 
ever he was within doors, his whole 
occupation was watching and pointing 
the cat from morning to night. When 
she flitted from one place to another, 
so did he in a moment ; and then 
squatting down, he kept liis }>oint se- 
dulously, till he was either calh d ofi’ 
or fell asleep. 

He was an exceedingly poor taker 
of meat, was always to press to it, and 
always lean ; and often he would not 
taste it till we were oljliged to bring 
in the cat. 'I'lie iindicious looks that 
ht5 cast at her from under his eyebrows 
on such occiisiuMs, were exceedingly 
ludicrous, considering his utter inca- 

} lability t)f wronging her. WhtMjever 
le saw her, he /hew near his bicker, 
and looked aiij^’ry, but still Im would 
not taste till she was brought to it ; 
and then he cocked his tail, set up his 
birscs, and began a lapping furiously, 
in utter desperation, llis gotxl nature 
was so immoveable, that he would 
never refuse her a shai*e of what he 
got ; he even lapped close to the ^me 
side of the dish, and left her room— 
but mercy as he did ply I 

It will appear strange to you to hear 
a dog's reasonings faculty mentioned, 
as I have done ; but, I declare, 1 have 
hardly ever seen a shepherd’s dog do 
anything without perceiving his rea- 
Wns for it. 1 have often amused my- 
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self ill calculatinff what his motives 
were for such and such things, and I 
generally found them very cogent ones. 
But Hector had a droll stupidity about 
him, and took up forms and rules of 
his own, for which I could never per- 
ceive any motive that w&s not even 
farther out of the way than the action 
itself. He had one uniform practice, 
and a very bad one it was, during the 
time of family worship, and just three 
or four seconds before tlie conclusion 

of the prayer, he started to his feet, 
and ran barking round the apartment 
like a crazed beast. My father was so 
much amused with this, that he would 
never suffbr me to correct him for it, 
and 1 scarcely ever saw the old man 
rise from theprnycr without his endea- 
vouring to suppress a smile at the ex- 
travagance of Hector. None of us ever 
could find out how he knew that the 
jirayer was near done, for my father 
was not formal in his prayers; but 
cerU s he did know, — of that we had 
niglitly evidence. There never %vas 
anything for winch I was so pu74zlcd 
lo discover a motive as this ; but, from 
accident, I did discover it, and, how- 
ever ludicrous it may appear, I am 
certain T was correct. It w«is much 
in character with many of Hector's 
feats, and rather, I think, the most 
ow/rr of any principles he ever acted on. 
As T said, his great daily occupation 
W'jis ]'-oiiiting the cat. Now, when ho 
saw us kneel all down in a circle, w ith 
our faces couched on onr paws, in the 
same posture with himself, it struck 
his absurd head, that we were all en- 
gaged in ])oiiiliiig the cat. He lay on 
tenters all the time, but the acuteness 
of his car enabling him, througli time, 
to ascertain the very moment when wc 
would all spring to our feet, he thought 
to himself, 1 shall he first after her 
for you all." 

lie inherited his dad’s unfortunate 
ear for music, not perhaps in so extra- 
vagant a degree, but he ever took care 
to exhibit it on the most untimely 
and ill-judged occasions. Owing to 
some misunderstanding between the 
minister of the parish and the session 
clerk, the precciiting in church devol- 
ved on my lather, who was the; senior 
elder. Now, ray father could have 
Bung several of the old church tunes 
middling well, in his own family circle ; 
but it so happened, that, when mount- 
ed in the cfesk, he never could com- 
mand the Starting notes of any but* 


one (St Paul's), which were always in 
undue readiness at the root of his 
ton^ipe, to the exclusion of every other 
semibreve in the whole range of sacred 
melody. The minister, giving out 
psalms four times in the course of every 
day's service, consequently, the con- 
^egation were treated with St Paul's, 
in the morning, at great length, twice 
’ in the course of the service, and then 
once again at the close. Nothing but 
St Paul's. And, it being of itself a 

monotonous tunc, nothing could ex- 
ceed the monotony that prevailed in 
the primitive church of Ettrick. Out 
of pure sympathy for my father alone, 
I was compdlcd to take the precentor- 

ship in hand ; and, having plenty of 
tunes, for a good while 1 came on as 
itteH ax canid be expected, as men say of 
their wives. But, unfortunately for 
me. Hector found out that 1 attended 
church every Sunday, and though I 
had him always closed up carefully at 
home, he rarely failed in making hia 
apjK'araiice in church at some time of 
the day. Whenever I saw him a tre- 
mor camo over rny spirits, for I well 
knew what the issue would be*. The 
moment that he hear<l my voice strike 
up tW' psalm, with might and ma- 
jesty," then did he fall in with such 
overpowering vehemence, that he and 
I seldom got any to join in the music 
but our trvo selves. The shepherds 
hid their heads, and laid them down 
on the backs of the seats rowed in 
their plaids, and the lasses looked down 
to the ground and laughed till their 
ftices grew red. I despised to stick 
the tune, and therefore was obliged to 
carry on in spite of the obstreperous 
accompaniment ; but I was, time after 
time, so completely put out of all 
countenance with the brute, that I was 
obliged to give up my ofHce in disgust, 
and leave the parish once more to their 
old friend, St Paul. 

Hector was quite incapable of per- 
forming the same feats among sheep 
hat his father did ; but, as far as liis 
judgment served him, he was a docile 
and obliging creature. He had one 
singular quality, of keeping true to 
the charge to which he was set. If we 
hatl been shearing, or sorting sheep in 
any way, when a division was turned 
out, and Hector got the word to 
tend io them, he would have done it 
pleasantly, for a whole day, without 
the least symptom of weariness. No 
noise or hurry about the fold, which 
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brings every other dog from his busi- 
Dessy had toe least etthet on Hec^, 
save that it made him a little trouble- 
some on his own charge, and set him 
a running round and round them, 
turning them in at comers, out of a 
sort of^impatience to be employed as 
well as his baying neighbours at the 

fold. Whenever Old Sirrah found him- 
self hard set, in commanding wild 
sheep on steep ground, where they are 
worst to manage, he never failed, with- 
out any hint to the purpose, to throw 
himseif wide in below them, and lay 
their faces to the hUl, by which means 
he got the command of them in a mi- 
nute. I never could make Hector 
comprehend this advantage, with all 
my art, although hisfathcr ibutid it^out 
entirely of himself. The former would 
turn or wear sheep no other way, but 
on the hill above them ; and though 
veiT good at it, he gave both them 
and himself double the trouble and fa- 
tigue. 

It cannot be supposed tliat he could 
understand all that was passing in the 
little family circle, but he certainly 
comprehended a good part of it. In 
particular, it was very easy to discover 
that he rarely missed aught that was 
said about himself, the sheep, the cat, 
or of a hunt. When aught of that na- 
ture came to be discussed, Hector's 
attention and impatience soon become 
manifest. There was one winter even- 
ing, I said to my mother that I was 
going to Bowerhope for a fortnight, 
for that I had more conveniency for 
writing with Alexander Laidlaw, than 
at home ; and 1 added, But I will 
not take Hector with me, for he is con- 
stantly quarrelling with the rest of 
the 4Qgs, singing music, or breeding 
some uproar.” — Na, na,” quoth she, 
'' leave Hector with me; I like aye best 
to have him at haroc, poor fallow.” 

These were all the words that pass- 
ed. The nexj^ morning the waters 
were in a great Hood, and I did not go 
away till after breakfas* ; but when 
time came for^ng up Hector, he 

ivSl wanting.—'' The d ^*s in that 

beast," said I, " I wdll wager that he 
heard what we were saying yesteniight, 
and has gone ofT for Bowerhope as 
soon as the door was opened this mom- 

mg', ,, 

, ^ Aat that should really be the 
CMe, I'll think the beast no canny,” 
said iny mother. 

The Yarrow was solarge as tohequite 


impassable, so that I had to go up by 
St Mary's Loch, and go across by the 
boat ; and, on drawing near to Bower- 
hopc, I soon perceived that matters 
had gone precisely as I suspected. 
Large as the Yarrow was, and it ap- 
peared impassable by any living crea- 
ture, Hector had made his escape 
early in the morning, had swum the 
river, and was sitting " like a drookit 
hen,” on a knoll at me east end of the 
house, awaiting my arrival with great 
impatience. 1 had a great attachment 
to this animal, who, with a good deal 
of absurdity, joined all the amiable 
qualities of iiis species. He was rather 
of a small size, very rough and shagged, 
and not far from the colour of a tbx. 

' His son, Lion, was the very picture 
'oHiis dad, had a good deal more saga- 
city, but also more selfishness. A 
history of the one, liowevcr, would 
only be an epitome of that of the other. 
Mr William Nicholson took a fine 
likeness of this latUT one, which that 
gentleman still possesses, lie could 
not get him to sit for bis picture in 
such a position as he wanted, till he 
cxliibited a singularly fine picture of 
his, of a small dog, on the opposite 
aide of the room. Lion took it for a 
real animal, and, disliking its fierce 
and important look exceedingly, he 
immediately set up his ears and his 
shaggy birses, and 6xing a stem eye 
on the picture, in manifest wrath, he 
would tlicn sit for a w^hole day, and 
point his eye at it, without budging 
or altering his position. 

It is a curious fact, in the history of 
these animals, that the most useless of 
the breed have often the greatest de- 
gree of sagacity in trifling and useless 
njatters. An exceedingly good sheep 
dog attends to nothing else, but tliat 
articular branch of business tq which 
e is bred. His whole capacity is ex- 
erted and exhausted on it, and he is of 
little avail in miscellaneous matters ; 
whereas, a very indifferent cur, bred 
about the house, and accustomed to 
assist with everything, will often put 
the more noble breed to diagrace, in 
these paltry services. If one calls out, 
for instance, that the cows are in the 
coni, or the hens in the garden, the 
house-colley needs no other hint, but 
runs and turns them out. The riicp- 
herd's dog knows not what is astir ; 
and, if he is called out in a hurry for 
such work, all that he will do is to 
break to the hill, and rear himself up 
12 
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oa'endt to tee if no theep ore running 
‘ away. A bred 8heei>*dog, if coining 

ravening fh>m the hills^ and getting 
into a milk-hcniae, would most likely 
think of nothing else than filling his 
belly with the cream. Not so his unini- 
tiated brother. He is bred at home, 

to far Iiigher principles of honour. I 
have known such ue night and day, 
among from ten to twenty pails full 
of milk, and never once break the 
cream of one of them with the tip of 
his tongue, nor would he suffer cat, 
rat, or any other creature, to touch it. 
This latter sort, too, are far more acute 
at taking up what is said in a family. 
There was a farmer of this country, a 
Mr Alexander Cuninghame, who nad 
a bitch that, for the space of three or* 
four years, in the latter port of her 
life, met him always at the foot of his 
farm, about a mile and a half from his 
house, bn his way home. If he was 
half a day away, a week, or a fortnight, 
it was all the same ; she met him at that 
spot, and there never was an instance 
seen of her going to wait his arrived 
there on a wrong day. If this was a 
fact, which I have heard averred by 
people who live<l in the house at that 
time, she could only know of his co- 
ming home by hearing it mendoued in 
the family. The same animal would 
have gone and brought tlie cows from 
the liill when it grew dark, without 
any bidding, yet she was a very indif- 
ferent sheep-dog. 

The anecdotes of these animals are 
all so much alike, that were 1 but to 
relate the thousandth part of those I 
have heard, tliey would often look very 
much like repetitions. I shall there- 
fore only in tnis paper mention one or 
two of the most singular, which I 
know to he well authenticated. 

There was a shepherd lad near 
Langholm, whose name was Scott, who 
possessed a bitch, famed over all the 
West Border for her singular tractabi- 
lity. He could have sent her home 
with one sheep, two sheep, or any 
given number, from any of the neigh- 
bouring farms ; and in the lambing 
season it was his uniform practice to 
send her home with the kebbed ewes 
just as he got them. — I must let tlie 

town reader understand this. A keb- 
bed ewe is one whose lamb dies. As 
soon as such is found, she is imme- 
diately brought home by the sliep- 
iierd, and another lamb put to her ; , 
and this lad, on going his rounds on 
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the blB, whenever ho Ibund « lieUied 
ewe, he immediately gave her In emnge 

to his bitch to take home, which saved 
him from coming back that way again, 
and going over tlie same ground he had 
looked before. She adways took them 
carefully home, and put them into a 
fold which was close by the house, 
keeping watch over them till she was 
seen by some one of the family ; and 
then that moment she decamped, and 
hasted back to her master, who some- 
times sent her three times home in one 
morning, with different charges. It 
was the custom of the fanner to watch 
her, and take the sheep in charge from 
her ; but tin's required a good deal of 
caution^ for as sopn as she perceived 
she was seen, whether ue sheqp 
were put into the fold or not, she con- 
ceived her charge at an end, and no 
flattery could induce her to stay and 
assist m folding them. There was a 
display of accuracy and attention in 
this, that 1 cannot say 1 have ever seen 
equalled. 

The late Mr Steel, flesher in Pee- 
bles, had a bitch that was frilly equal 
to the one mentioned above, and that 
in the very same qualification too. tier 
feats in taking home sheep from the 
neighbouring farms into the flesh- 
market at Peebles by herself^ form in- 
numerable anecdotes in tliat vicinity, 
all similar to one another. But there 
is one instance related of her, that com- 
bines so much sagacity with natural 
affection, that I do not think the his- 
tory of the animal creation furnishes 
such another. 

Mr Steel bad such an implicit de^ 
pendence on the attention of this ani- 
mal to bis orders, that whenever he 
put a lot of sheep before her, he took 
a pride of leaving it to herself, and 
cither remained to fake a glass with 
the farmer of whom he had made the 
purchase, or took another road, to look 
after bargains or other business. But 
one time ne chanced to commit a drove 
to her charge at a place called WiUens- 
lee, without attending to her condition, 
as he ought to have done. This fam 
is five miles from Peebles, over wild 
hills, and there is no regularly defined 
path to it. Whether Mr Steel remain- 
ed behind, or took another road, I 
know not ; l?ut on coming home late 
in the evening, he was astonished at 
hearing that his faithful animal had 
never made her appearance witli the 
drove. He and Jms son, or servant, in- 
5JA 
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iMWyipKpaired to Mt Out by different 
patIK in search of her ; but^ their 
gdng dttt to the street, there was dia 
e&mittg with the drove, hO one infes«. 
ing ; and, marvdlons to relate, she was 
carrying a yonne pirp in h&t mouth I 
She had been taken in travail on these 
hills ; and how the poor beast bad con*- 
trived to tnanage hdr drove inher state 
of suffering, is beyond human caioula-* 
don ; for her mad lay through sheep 
the whole way. Her master's heart 
smote him when he saw what she had 
sqifiTered and eSbcted ; but she was no* 
^thing daunted ; and having deposited 
her young one in a place of emfety, she 
i^in set out full speed to the hUls, 
and brought anothei*, and another, tiU 
she brought her whole litter, one by 
one ; but the last one was dead. I give 
this as I have heard it related by the 
country people ; for though I knew 
Mr Walter Sted wdl enough, .! can- 
not say I ever heard it from his own 
mouth. I never entertained any doubt, 
however, of the truth of the relation, 
and certainly it is worthy of being pre- 
served, for the credit of that most do- 
cile and affectionate of all animals— 
the shepherd's dog. 

The stories related of the doffs of 
Aeep-stealers ate fairly beyond all cre- 
dibility. I cannot attacn credit to 
those without believing the animals to 
have been devils inoarnate, come to the 
earth for the destruction of both the 
souls and bodies of men. I cannot 
mention names, fbr the sake of fami- 
Kes that still remain in the country ; 
but there have been sundry men exe- 
cuted, viho belonged to this depart- 
ment of the tealtn, fbr that heinous 
crime, in my own time ; and others 
hafe absconded, just in time to save 
their necks: Tl^e was not one of 
these to whom I allude who did not 
acknowledge his dog to be the greatest 
aggressor. One young man, in partica- 
1^, who was, I believe, overmen by 
justice for his first offence, stated, that 
after he had folded the sheep by moon- 

« aBd selected his number from 
ock of a former master, he took 
but, and set away with them to- 
s Bdinburgh. But before he had 
get them quite off the farm, his con- 
science smote him, as he said, {but 
more Bkely a dread of that which soon 
followed,) and he quitted the sheep, 
letting them go again to the hill. He 
called his dog off them ; andmounting 
Us poney, he rode away. At that 


time he said his deg was capering and 
playing around him, as if glad of ha- 
ving got free of a troublmme busi-. 
ness ; and he r^^srded him no mere, 
hill, ato having rode about three 
miles, ha thought again and again that 
he heard something coining up behind 
Mm. Halting, at lengA, to ascertain 
what it was, in a few minutes there 
comes his dog with the stolm drove, 
driving them at a furious rate to keep 
up with his master. The sheep were 

all smoking, and hanging out their 
tongues, and their driver was fully as 
warm as they. The young man was 
now exceedingly troubled ; for the 
sheep having teen brought so far from 
home, he dreaded thi^e would be a 
pursuit, atid he could not get them 
n<Mne again before day. Kesolving, at 
all events, to keep his hands clear of 
tliem, he corrected his dog in great 
wrath, left the sheep once more, and 
taking his dog with him, rode off a se- 
cond time. He had not ridden above 
a mile, till he perceived that his dog 
had again given him the slip ; and sus- 
pecting for what purpose, ne was ter- 
ribly alarmed as well as chagrined ; for 
the day-light approached, and he durst 
not make a noise calling on his clog, 
for fear of alarming the neighbour- 
hood, in a place where both he and his 
dog were known. He resolved tliere- 
fore to abandon the animal to himself, 
and take a road across the country 
which he was sure bis dog did not 
know, and could not follow. He took 
that road ; but being on horseback, he 
could not get across the enclosed fields. 
He at length came to a gate, which he 
closed behind him, and went about 
half a mile farther, by a fdgz&g course, 
to a farm-house where both his sister 
and sweetheart livod ; and at that place 
he remained until after breakfast time. 
The people of this house were all ex- 
amined on the trial, and no one had 
either seen sheep, or heard them men- 
tioned, save one man, who came up to 
the aggressor as he was standing at the 
stable-door, told him that iiis dog 
had the fdieep safe enough down at the 
Crooked Y ett, amlhc needed not hurry 
himself. He answered, that the sheep 
were not hia— they were young Mr 
Thomson's, who had left uiem to his 
ebar^ ; and he was in search of a man 
•to drive them, which mode him come 
Ms road* 

, After this discovery, it was impossi- 

Ue for the poor fellow to get quit of 
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them s id he went downand took poe- diey had nothing moreodo turn 
sevBion of the stolen drove once morei the sheep into sa assocmte's 
«cairricd them on> and disposed of thetn , in whose house the ilog w&s well fed 
and) finallyi the transaction cost him and entertained, and would have soon 
his life* The dotf, for the last four or taken all ihe fat sheep on the JLothian 
five miles that he had brought the edges to that house* litis was like-; 
sheep, could have no other guide to wise a female, a jeUblack one. With a 

the road his master had gone^ but the deep ooat of sctft hair, hut smooth 
amell of his pmiey s feet I api^^ headed^ imd very strong and ^ndsome 
every unprqpidic^ person if this was in her make. On the disappearance of 
not as like one of the dairs tricks as an her master, she lay about me hills and 
honest coUey's. the places where he bad frequented; 

It is also well known that there was but she never attempted to st^ a 
a notorious sheep-stealer in the county drove by herself, nor yet anything for 
of Mid*>Lothian, who, had it not been her owp hand* She was kept a while 
for the skins and sheep's-heads, would by a relation of her master's ; but ne- 
never have been condemned, as he ver acting heartily in his service, soon 
could, with the greatest ease, have came to an untimely end privately, 
proved an alibi every time on which Of this there is little doubt, although 
there were suspicions cherislied against some spread tlie report that one evep- 
him. He always went by one road, ing, after uttering two or three loud 
callingon his acquaintances, and taking liowls, she had* vanished ! — From sudi 
care to appear to everybody by whom dogs as these, good Lord deliver tusl 
he was known ; while his clog went by 11. 

another with the stolen sheep ; and Altaivjs, Feb * 2 d , 1824. 

then on the two felons meeting again. 


ON COKCIUATION/ 

TO C. NOnTUf XSQ. 

Dear $1 A, ai^ increasing; while our labourers 

CoKcmATioKisthecantoftheday. are earning an abundant provision for 
We find it in a thousand instances, themselves ami families. Money is so 
and in as many shajHiB — ^in every rank plenteous, that channels for its appH- 
and department of the kingdom. It is cation can hardly be furnished, even 
the note of the Whigs^it is echoed by by the improvements which have been 
the Pluckless ; and is seedily swaU introduced into our land* The voice 
lowed by every prater about privilege of discontent and of complaint is now 
and decorum. T^e time has gone pMt heard no more ; and it would require 
when popular clamour was celledfortli an ingenui^ which we can Iwdly 
by disigning demagogues, to force the ^ve the Wnigs the credit of possess- 
introduction of blessings, which the ing, to find out even a nretended 
circumstances of the country woold^ ground for venting their ^een. In 
not permit ;-'and now that this cia- so far as this goes, we can see no cause 
mour is allayed, the great object is to for political violence ; and as Minis- 
conciliate and to flatter those who were ters are so fully established in public 
formerly so yident and unreasonable (pinion, we heartily agree that moilr- 
iii their demands. ration in all things is the soundest po- 

It is quite true, that in so far as po- licy. 
litlcal discussion is concerned, there But admitting all thia, we can see 
cannot be too mudi moderation adopt- no good ground for adopting that 
ed at the present day. Every topic humble and submissive tone towards 
which formerly roused die fetdings and men, whose princtples remain unchan- 
cilled forth the angry passions of the ged, which is so common at the pre- 
pedple, has been put to rest ; and there sent day. If the Whigs had confess- 
isabsolutdy no subject upon whidi the ed all their folly and crimes ; — decla- 
voice of complaint is to be heard. The red that they were sen^ble of the 
country has Ibeen raised to a stale of wildness of thep speculations, and the 
Xirosperitv not eaceeded at any former rashness of their schemes profossed 
period of cmr history ;-*-«gric«llture is thdr repentancofor the past, and their 
now flounsbiiig ;<>--tmeaud€ommerce wish to adopt a different course of ac- 
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tionftrthe AtMre j-^ifthey had turn- 
ed Ihnii tlieSr nunks vnih' abhomncie 
and contempt those meinbem ^ho 
diii^raeed them by their factious de* 
gignsi and by their association uddi 
die radical piinciples of day t — if 
they had come forward and dedared> 
that instead of a s^rstematic opposition 
carried on ma i^ritof most glaring 
inconsistency with all their formor 
measirreB^ they were now to be regu- 
Utid by something like a spirit of 

knindeage^ anddiscrimination^ andho* 
neaty ;-«then would it have b^n most 
prt^per to have forgiven, and, if possi- 
cde^ forgotten^ what was irast, and to 
have treated them with aU the favour 
and complacency which are due to* 
men who are sensible that they can do 
barm no lonm. 

But has mis^ indeed, been done? 
Have the Whigs repented diem of 
that mad c^pposition which, if success-^ 
ful, would have bent the spirit of this 
free and happy country under the 
yoke of the bloodiest tyrant that the 
world ever produced ? Have they de- 
clared their regret, that when a season 
of distress visited our land, they join- 
ed, in their drunken folly, with the ig- 
norant scoffbrs at our national laws 
and institutions ; and tried to take ad- 


A public mcMunm must noC now be 
carried, if they are set violently against 
it ;«ra firm and manly tone must not* 
now be adopted^ if they have brought 
forward any of ihdr vague and idle 
charges j'^^nd even persons attached 
to government, and who have defend- 
ed it through good and bad report, 
must be ||iven up to their rage, be- 
cause thelir pride and pretensions de- 
mand such a victim. One would be- 
lieve, that, instead of being men who 

once held bad and base principles, and 
who had suddenly abandon^ them, 
they were even viewed as a party of 
persecuted patriots, who after being 
unjustly humbled for many years were 
now to be raised, and to nave their 
hard treatment atoned for by every 
flattering mark of kindness, of conces- 
sion, and of conciliation. 

And what, after all, is the fact? 
The truth is, that the Whigs are 
in all things, except in power, the 
same now, as they were at any fonner 
period of their nistorv. There has 
been no confession of any of their 
crimes— no recantation— no atone- 
ment. They hold and avow at this 
day, the self-same principles, which, 
during the last war, at the time of 
Radical commotion, when the Queen 


vantage of that hour of danger to raise 
their rabble party into power ? Have 
they humbled themselves at the recol- 
lection of their eflbrts to stamp with 
the name of virtue and suflbring in- 
luflience, the rankest scenes of indeli- 
cacy that ever were brought before aRri- 
tirii public— and to erect a Standard of 
open andavowedprofligacy for the imi- 
tati<m of the women of England ? Have 
they indeed confessed wim contrition, 
that the only consistent part of their 
conduct has been their continued op- 
, position to tlie measures of Ministers ; 
— and that it was only in illustration 
of riiis principle that they lately called 
upon thisj isaip try to engage in a war, 
not half >(4^stiflable as one against 
which they cried for the last twenty 
years? Have they made their oolifes- 
8ion8> and their recantations upon 
these points, that their opponents are 
now so ready to receive them with 
favour and regard ? 

Ote would really believe, from the 
teniliwisks in every quarter as to giving 
offeMfeS to the feelings of these persons, 
Iha^jllHSre was some such change in their 
ctaifj06t, as we have mentioned above. 
in every case, thte most lively 
I as to tl^ interests and views. 


held her rabble court, and while the 
Spanish war was last discussed in I’ar- 
liament, led them successively to wor- 
ship tyranny abroad, to preach in- 
subordination at home, to follow and 
acclaim the steps of profligacy— and to 
declare that consistency formed no part 
of their creed, whenever the peace and 
happiness of the country might bo 
destroyed. They are the same in in- 
tention now, tho^h their power and 
influence are utterly jpne. Disappoint- 
ed in their hopes, titrated in their 
intentions, seeing their prophecies dis- 
proved, and themselves and their mea- 
sures covered with contempt, they still 
cling to their heritaf^e of shame, and 
g]^ in shewing their hatred to every- 
thing honest in principle and noble in 
conduct. Their voice has indeed been 
lost amidst the general shout of ex- 
ultatioit which pervades a happy and 
prosperous country, but their silence 
IS one of necessity, not of contentment. 
There is no change in their prmciples, 
for these are still directed to the hope- 
less taskof raidngthemselves to power ; 
—there is no alteration in their mea- 
sure^ Ibr^ese are still aimed against 
the supporters of Government ^-ptihey 
are the same discontented, invidious. 
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Were^bTSbe darkest part of their his* 
tpry. 

Nor can it even be said^ that thej 
have manifested the slightest wish to 
adopt those measures of conciliation, 
which they are so ready to demand 

from others. They have not abated 
one jot of their viralencej nor shewn 
most distant desi^ of acting with 
candour, far less with courtesy and 
forbearance. They have not forgotten 

that there is a difference in principle 
between themsdves and their oppo* 
nents, though, with a most laughable 
gravity , they would now wish the Tories 
to do so. Follow them to tlieir places 
of convocation, and of party muster—- 
hear them, when their spirits wax bi^ as 
numbers seem to give a temporary im- 
portance to their harangues, and you 
will find the seLf-samc mad, rabid, and 
dishonest spirit of discussion which 
raged during the blackest part of tbeir 
career. I need not go far to bring you 
an example to prove this. Look back 
to the report (corrected by tliemselves) 
of their vamped-up sp^ches at the 
last dinner in honour of their patron 
saint, and you will sec enough to con- 
vince you that, with them, concilia- 
tion is still a name. 1 will not pollute 
your pages, nor will I give the native 
and acquired insignificance of tlie per- 
sons who figured there any importance 
by attacking them here, but I would 
just allude to a few of the topics then 
introduced to shew the spirit by which 
these persons arc still guided. We 
have Jefircy praising Yankee indepen- 
dence at the expense of EngUsh ho- 
nour ; and babbling in his usual style 
about republic8> free-trade, andliberty. 
Wehave Moncrieff associating the me- 
mory of Erskine with trials for treason ; 
and delivering the usual harangue 
about trial by jury," one of the great- 
est benefits of which has been the 
ridding this country of the libdlers 
and blasphemers who bdong to hia 
own set. Tlien we have Cockburn con- 
juring up that ardi-b^underer Hume 
—the most dogmatic^, stupid, tire- 
some pest, that ever haunted St Ste- 
phens. Could not this economist tell 
Mr Cockburn how to blot^out from 
the list some of our Scottish pension- 
ers? — this would be a practical good— 
and perhaps the advocate might point 
out exam]^B where to b^n. I men- 
tion not any of their civil and religi- 
ous liberty toasts-— their ^ fireedom of 
consoence," and ^^liberty of the press/' 


— wM<di mean tissdestiwttotjf esta- 
blirdiments; and all abuse to be on. one 

ride; because what 1 have already said . 
is enough to shew that, with these men, ' 
the same bitter, rankling, discontent:* 
ed spirit remains, which has all along 
distinguished them. What daim, 
therefore, have these people to cona«> 
nation, and upon what right do they 
receive it ? 

The truth is, that look intowhatever 
department of Whig policy we may, we 
can see no earthly difference between 
what they now are, and what they 
were in former times, except that their 
power is gone. There is BtiU the same 
outcry against ministers, and the same 

sullen discontent at all our measures 
of national policy. True, some of 
them are at times found, talking of the 
popularity of Canning, and of the li- 
berality of giving places to some 

their friends, hut in the next breath 
wc hear it followed with the refiec- 
tion, tbat the time has arrived at 
last when merit is to be rewarded. 
The party liave gaped so long with 
hungry mouths at the good things 
which were only to be enjoyed by 
them in anticipation, tliat the slight- 
est mark of mvour is received as a 
great and unexpected boon. In all 
but this, however, their hatred to the 
measures of administration remain 
unchanged. It is true, that with tlie 
great b^y of the people these mea- 
sures are now viewed as the only ones 
which could be adopted for the pros# 
perity and the honour of the country; 
but it is not the great body of the p^ 
pie that we call Whigs. There is a cir- 
culating mass of our population, whidi 
cannot oe said to belong to any party 
whatever. They are M very mucli 
by external circumstances, and may be 
found successively the followers of den 
magogues; the applauders of praters 
about constitutional measures, and idle 
ferocious shunters at the bloody tri- 
umphs of a tyrant. During times of 
distress, this partofthepopulationwera 
led by designing demagogues to adopt 
the levelling prindples of the day, but 
since the return m employment and 
of plenty, they have with one accord 
been restored to industry and to alle- 
giance. The Whigs, however, are n^ 
the body of the people, but, in this 
country at least, with a few exceptions, ' 
they are confined to some Binatterei:s4n 
law and other lienees in our metropo- 
lis ; toa smaller number of discontent-; 
cd traders in our odier towns ; and. m 





tery ibw crmd nobkmen ^Mid Dearly 
rained oountiygeiitleniim. We^defy the 
inf^enuity of Jenirey liimsdLf to pick out 
a single Whig) except in one or other 
of these d^ces. It is vain^ therefore^ 
to talk ofpwlic feelingand popular sen^ 
Ument^ and to say, tnat theseare Whig 
opinioiiB ^coming round in favour, of 
Terr measures ; and that conciliation 
ought, therefore, to beexteiided to men 
who are thu6 changing dieir views. 
The mass of the people arc not, and 
never were Whigs ; they may be mis- 
led for a time, Imt they generally 
come right at last; and the fact of 
their being attached to government at 
idle present day, tirovcs notliing as to 

Whig feeling at all. That party stands 
by itself— with all its forma* rancour 
and malignity — a prating, discontent- 
ed, disingenuous, uliber^ ^^few/* who 
seem to be sworn to inconsistency, 
endless opposition^ and during oouk 
tempt. 

It is altogether a mistaken idea, 
therefore, to 8Upj[Mi8e, that those conci- 
liating or flattering measures adopted 
UfiKnrds the Whig party arc to have a 
happy effioct upon public feeling in 
the country. It is a mere assertion, 
unsuppmed by argument, and false 
in fact, to say, that the body of the 
people rejoice in every act of ^dness 
Destowed upon the members of Op- 
position. Wliatever it once was, 
the case is now quite the reverse. 
Ample opportnnities have .been afford- 
ed, of late, to weigh the character and 
pr^ensions of thw men who come 
florward as leaders in political discus- 
sions, and the public are neither so 
obtuse, nor so bigotted, as not to draw 
the proper conclusion. We say, that 
there is a change in popular feeling 
(not in Whig feeling be it observed,; 
towards the supporters of Administra- 
tion, which a tew years ago could not 
even have been etoceived of. We do 
not state this upwany procew o£ rea- 
soning which might ^ disputed, but 
we ^peal to facts, and dare any one 
to disprove or overturn them. In all 
the departments of the state we find 


are designed for personal aggrandise^ 
ment, a fair and candid admission is 
now made of their importance to 
government and to society. In die 
same way, visit any, the most remote 
part of the country, and you find 
the same sentiments prevail. The 
rulers in our burghs are viewed as 
men of the greatest integrity in the 
community, and the landed proprietors, 
who are attached to government, dre 
considered to possess the greatest re- 
spectability and honoOT. We State this 
as the opinion of the mass of the peo- 
ple at the present day — ^we do so from 
our observation of them in all ranks 
--'and we decidedly hold, that with 

them the Whigs are viewed with a 
feeling soinewhat worse than that of 
mere indiflcreucc. They have found 
in e\nery case, that not only arc the 
measures brought forward by these 
persons mere chimerical schemes— 
too often of a selfish kind, which can 
never lead to practical good; but that, 
in' reality, whenever the Whigs have 
obtained power, diey liave exhibitetl in 
their own iiersons an illustration of 
evc^y evil of which they have com- 
plained ; and have proved themselves 
to be the most oppressive and tyran- 
nical of all masters wherever their 
power was felt and acknowledged. 

We have stated this much to shew 
that the Whigs, in their cry for cf>nci- 
liatioii, have shewn no wish on their 
part to adopt any accommodating 
measures ; and that die great body of 
the people being attached to govern- 
ment^^d of course to the Tories wh(» 
support it, the concessions made to the 
Wih^ can be of no jpublic benefit. 
The policy therefore is unsound, as 
we hold it to be mean, which endea- 
vours to sooth and to flatter men who 
are as rancorous in their hostility as 
ever, and who are viewed with disgust 
by the peat body of the people. 

While I thus state my sentiments * 
frankly and freely upon this subject, 1 
rqpice that you at least have given this 
principle of conciliation no counte- 
nance, either by your precept or exam- 


a wonderful change in the sentimente ple» . On your part, there has, as yet, 
with whuh every personals regarded been no sacrifice of those prindples — 
who osA W said to form a part of Ad- for principles th^y must he, by which 
minioMlion. Our judges are reve- your public course has been directed. 

red,'^4nir magistrates respected, and Raised up to check the infidel, liceii- 

eve^ audumty und^ the h tious, and factious designs of the Whig 

King tt viewed with reverence and press, your conduct has been marked 
honour* Instead of being considered by an undeviatihg and steady devotion 
aa bolding power which may be used to this purpose. And yet there are some 
situations which who ahs) call upon you for concilia- 
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^ion. And iftlut a»p the awamenta boed, bkfQibemy, and abnae? Does 
upon which they found theirdemand ? conciliation demand this ? Has the 
Have the retainers of 'the Whig press time arrived when Whig folly and 
ceased to popr out their ribaldfy and ^ig crime are to be buried in bbli«* 
abuse? Has the Morning Chronicle vion ; and when the party are to com-* 
become tender of female character ? mit all manner of ofi^ces^ without 
Have Moore and Byron ceased to be li- either notice or rebuke ? No. From 
centious and blaqinemous ? Has the you, they cannot expect, nor is it pro- 
E^nburgh Review become a loyal and per that they should receive, anything 
patriotic work ? We bring the matter which is to cennpromise the prind- 
just to this point, and we affirm, that plea by which you have all along been 
if there has been the smallest chan^ anima^; principles, with the exercise 
in these respects in Whig publications, of which must not only be connect^ 
it is only because the public feding the prosperity, but the very existence 
will not admit of their former imper-> of our country, 
tinenre and crime. Their weapons may I trust, therefore, that we are soon to 
liavc been shivered in the conflict, but hear less, on all sides, of that conciliation 

their spirit of hostility is not gone ; and which is the prevailing cry of the day. 
every week, every day, bears witness The Whigs can now do no evil, let us 
to some glaring act against the instil therefore pass them over with con- 
tutions or the religion of the land, tempt ; they never can do good, let us 
Amidst all this demand, therefore, for therefore d^pise to court them. From 
moderation in regard to the Tory press, being the most bitter and rancorous 
there has not been one instance cither enemies of the time-hallowed institu- 
of forbearance, or of candour, or of libe- tions of the country, they have now be- 
rality, i n tho$«c wi th whom the demand come empty prattlers, stripped of pow- 
origiiiated. byron writes his blasphe- er, and covered with conscious imbe- 
my, and Hunt vends it with the same ciHtv. Disapj^inted in all their plans 
hardihood, as if conciliation was never for tne ruin of the country, and thwart- 
dreamt of ; and Jeflrey pens his jokes, ed in all their attempts to raise them- 
and vents his politics, with the same selves to power ; they would now stand 
pertness, as though his party were in in the same rank with those, who, 
theplenitudcoftheirpower. Andareall against their machinatiotts, have de- 
things, honest and dishonest, to be law- fended the bulwark of the constitution, 
ful to these men, while you and others But the memory of what they wore can- 
are to be smoothed down to 'suit the not be blotted out, nor the knowledge 
altered policy of the day ? Is that to of what they are be forgotten, and 
be a crime in one which is not only their present meanness only aggravates 
tolerated but applauded in another? their past crimes, and secures to them 
And are you to hesitate about %peak- that scorn which is their rightful 
ing the truth boldly, openly, ana ful- ritage. Yours truly, 
ly, while your opponents are gloating Timon. 

themselves with every species of false- 

P. S. As I conclude this short letter, I am unfortunately furnislied with 
another example of the nature of Whig conciliation. BarUoment lias met : 
met ill circumstances of national prosperity unexampled in the annals of this 
or any other country. Our internal policy lessening our burdens, and im- 
proving our trade, commerce, and apiculture ; our foreign policy preserving 
the peace, at the same time with the honour of the kingdom, and making 
Britain more feared, respected, and courted, th'an at any former penriod of her 
history. These are blessinp which one would have expected to have called 
forth an unanimous expression of exultation and gratitude, and yet a snarl of 
discontent is heard. Brougbam— Henry Brougham— the Whig — the would- 
be leader of the broken-down party that is now to be conciliated — ^he could 
not repress his growl; But for tms man, Britain would have presented to 
foreigners the noble spectacle of a counti^ in which the senators were unani- 
mous with the people in iheir approbation of those measures by which its 
rank and prosperity were procur^, and are preserved. But, no— Whig pa- 
triotism could not go so far. There must be a speech— on attack— something 
affecting, directly or indirectly, the measurei^ of ministers. And yet it may 
be useful. It goes far to establish die point for wliich we have contended— 

It is Wliig CoNtiuATiOK. ^ . .. 



*QCmn AM frOfifTTOB* 

(jPrmaMSs JPoem} 

f uptm same desert ooasty 
To Merey^O’iitiaeO^ am for cfvefr loat« 

The il^pinAKsked iDDan^ with anxioue mind 
He reao^ft hit kmdy idgiuil to the wind 
In vain I each dhtant doud appears a sail. 

And 0ouhtsueeeed8 to Hope> and Feara preyail. 
Though comes no vessel hrom the ocean rofu% 
Wlthmtowywings^ and wavc^diViding prore ; 
Though diffi im^d around by foot untrod^ 

Except his own, uie sCa^bird^s wild abode ; 

Still will he trust some fHetidly arm. is near. 

That fate is yet impartial, though severe ! 

The lowering shades of Darkness are at band. 

Sweep from the ocean, and pervade the land, . 

While he, from ruffian Night's regardless shock. 
Seeks for repose some creviec of the rock ; 

Slowly pass o'er the stern and starry hours, 

With dirpeful winds, and melancholy showers. 

Till daylmht*6 beacon shine. ^ and mom again 
Outspreads her crimson mantle o'er the main. 

In twilight shades he hastens to the shore.. 

Up rolls the sun, but Hope returns no luorci 
With clouds of gloom his sky is overcast, 

And all that earth could offer him is past ! 

Silent and motionless he views the sun 

Sink in the west,— another day is done. 

Where mingle sea and sky, a spot appears 
To kindle hope, and mitigate his fears; 

Alas! 'tisbut the cloud, which, melting there* 
Dispels the glow it raised, and deei>CTis care ; 

Nor sound nor sign of being is around. 

Save cormorant, that breasts tbe blue profound, 

Or albatross, that, from tbe cliff on high, 

Expands his ^ant wings to sail the sky. 

Long, sad and long, the listless moments roll ; 

Despair usurps the empire of the soul. 

And, as he gazes o^cr mat dreary space. 

The spectre Famine, stares him in the face. 

The nightfall glooms, his fitful Tdaions roam 
To charished scenes, and circle round his lioin j ; 
While starts tbe rapturous tear he cannot check. 
While sobs his wife, and clings about his neck. 
While press his little ones to share his kiss. 

And Friendship deals around ecstatic bliss. — 

He wakes, but ah 1 how different is the scene. 

These may return, but death must intervene ! 

His glassy eye divines bis coming end. 

Approaching fate bis sunken looks portend, 

Then, with convulsive shake, he lins his head. 
Drops his cold hand, and sinks among the dead* 

In care-seqiicstered haunts, to Joy unknown, 
Wliere if weeds spring not, flowers are never strewn, 
Lo ! buHed in the solitary cell. 

Where sighs and tears with Superstition dwell, 

10 



Ilie loo^ VmW foi^^ 

BrettthM o*« tier 0ii«»^^iUiidli^ 

Foraes Youths Me dthiwxy te djoeay^ 

And, pMiire, weeps a ledioaa jUft away ; 

Bhe, who adthsoft aetaplik hand might bind 
The weimde ofFet^ lUid nrimmeiietebi^ 

Might with the tender heart^tJ^ itfedUl tUb, 

Cheer in the fHend, enMonf mlihe irtft^ 

Sooth, with oendolinga aweel^ the of woe, ^ 

And rake the torch otMercy herenelowl 

Yes ! did connubial ihoughty that boapm warm, . 
That breast of tenderness a partner chaim, 

Her halcyon smile might rescue from alloy, 

Calm every grief, and heighten every joy. 

Or, when the infant darling of her ciave, 

Plftlgo of her love, sat smiling by her chair. 

Her throbbing breast a mother's joy might dtid, 

To scan the opening beauties of the mind, 

— A mind which truth, which tenderness inspires, # 
Mild like her own, and generous like its sire's, 

'fo lead till' litlU' cheruns thoughts on high. 

And train them in the paths of pietv !— 

How dismal is her \iew, how dark uer span, ^ 

I low false to Nature, and how lost te Man ! 

Oh WiMUmi, >v( cp ! laiin^nt the scene of woe— * 

And let the tear of mild compassion flow 
For talents lost, for judgment tlirown away, 

I* or l)eauty buried from the eye of day ! 

Hark ! whence awoke, 'mid walls of mouldering atone. 
The harbinger of woe, that moumM groan ? 

Deep from yon grated arch the sound arose. 

And oft it ibsues thence, at evening close. 

When, Hick with hope deferred, or worn with pain, 

I'he priHoiier courts his lowly couch again ; 

Full of hib grief, it sooths him to believe 
fie has on earth a day the less to grieve, 

Thi' vault slow-fading from his vision mes, 
l'h( soother Sleep returns, and dreams arise. 

^o'.« on tin* mountain ride, while sld^s are blue, 
Plains, wo4k1s, and lakes expanding on the view, 

IK bi\ nia ru ^tand ; the scene around is fair, 
ilrilliunt th« sun, and soft the surniner air. 

Far o\i tin, regions of the billowy green, 

Hcceding amsts and asure hills are seen ; 

Within the vale*, beneath the beeefaen shade. 

He scans his home, and sweet paternal glade ; 

The walKflowtr decks the roof, around tlm eaves 
The jasmine twines, the bird rings in ite leavasi ; 

On ^sied sward his children ore reclined^ 

Their auburn tresses waving in the wind. 

No melancholy thoughts their minds employ, 
Hnconsoious of their loss, and wed to jey^ 

While, penrive by the dibr, his eye riimys 

His pale, but lovely wif(»^e blest of other days ! 

For years that prkoneFs foot hath never trod. 

Except in thooghf^ blue summer's verdant sod ; 
Though still on earth, an alien to his kind. 

Feeble in frame} and daaolatei^flR^ . 

voi*»xv. n 
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*finitiite liirf'fifiiiUhrrfr 

lUs yMnl4g W, UBWjfte ^ wWent. 

Dark, void, wmbvt tli« ibnu^iM^esa of rest ; 

Yet when the sunheenui^ in uidy' crimson^ full. 

At iBorn^B first starless hour^ upon his wall, 

a 'wsenc^ Where^^^ for en'r dwell, 

Oh, then hu iardv steps ne'er refrain, 

Althot^ soliptu4e mj {fine in >ain, 

To sede yon kttioe, where the rust-red grate. 
Frowning in strength, reminds him of his fate ; 

, Then on the long<4cnowit fields he easts his eye. 

The dark-brown woods, and cloud-embattled sky. 

And on the sl6pin^ distant hills, whose green 
In happier times lus resting place had 
He hears, with ineUow music, firom the thorn 
The fireckled lark salute .the blase of mom : 

Now on the ear ilie torrent's dash is hurl'd ' 

Fitful, like echotngs firom another world ; 

And now, with hollower gust, the morning breeae 
Sweeps tlirottgh the clouds, and stogs amid the trees. 
Then, tlien die dream of youth and yore returns ; 
Wrapt in the mournful thoughts, his bosom burns ; 
And scenes, in hopeless absence, doubly dear. 

Are trac^ in thought, and usher’d wiw a tear ! 


Ask of the maid, who in the cloister's gloom 
ilcpincs, the living inmate of a tomb ; 

By force or phr^nay severed for her kind, 

Yet panting for the joys she left behind — 

Ask of the mariner, wltotn storing have toss'd 
On solitary rock, or desert coast, — 

Ask of the mlsoner, whoi in dungeon dank. 

Hears but nis groans resound, his fetters clank, 
Without one gcuerous heart, or pi tying eye. 

To share his griefs, or sooth his agony — 

Ask it of these — 'tis they who best Can know 
If Friendship bo not sweet, if Solitude be so ! 

Yet, spuming at ita woes, the immortal Alind, 
With qucnchlem ardour, burning for its kind, 

Flven in the lonesoino, solitary cell. 

Where Hope, die seraph, hesitates to dwell, 

Pr^ant widi zeal, hath labomr'd to allay 
The wrongs Of man, and banish care away. 

Scared, upward soar'd, like AmmonV bird, elate. 
Dispell'd the darkness that involves our fate. 

Burst through the giant bonds, the envious shade, 

‘ That ignoranoe had framed, or error made, 

I And dience disclosed, when earth-born toils arc o'er, 
renovated life, that fades no more. 

An arm onistretcli'd the sinking ginm to save, 

And Victary's halo beaming o'er tlie grave ! 


Yes, Socrates, this wondrous lot was thine. 
Thy life was matchless, and thy deadi divine ; 
'Twas dark around thee, but them wert the light 
That banish’d prejudice, an#scattcr'd nighl ; 

S friends forsaken, and b^rt with foes, 
y qiirit these forgave, and pitied tlios^ , 
Xjeft earth in peace, and, ere it soar'd to Heaven^ 
Pray'd that in mercy bodi might be forgiven. 

Nor^jiUleigb, should thy name, tosdience weiU 
Uldfvious aUdi among the ignoble dead, 





Aiid «lirunk Il^a^ At th^ 

Shut from a worlds 4m4i but^ am ! too 

To pine away thy mabliood hi the * 

Toil'd throligh tho $unl^ day, and wakeful night. 

By the dim taper'd uliii^lUKilidly 1%ht, 

To add a lusfro .to ihp tj^anklesa age. 

Which gaina redoubled frma ibj page : 

*Twas thine, 0 potekid to unfbld 

' The iiiinea moughi, ipore precloua than gold ; 
Unchiird by apathy, diou did^st explore 
The loneliest regionB of historic lore ; 

’ Pierced tlirough the gloom that alhades the urn of time ; 

mass'd the treasured d^ds ’of dime ; * 

And to a world, ungenerous and umdnd. 

Loft an immortal legacy behind ! 

Tims do the sandal boug^ that, spreading, yield 
A shade for bees to hum, and birds to Iniild, 

In vain resist ; in bloom ordain'd to fee} 

The spareless ibry of thftgjiroodraan'B'Stecl ; 

But stilly as if forgivingly,'they shed 

A fragrant perfume round the siKuler’a head ! 


LONDON ODDITIES AND OUTLINES* 

No. V. 


Tin: winter theatres are now run- 
uing the rival race with great spirit, 
and with what is more interesting to' 
nianagerst a great infittx of the piav- 
loving population. This has been the 
result of the coining of that sullen sea- 
son wliich is to be made gay by con- 
fectioners' sliops flaming with tenfold 
pjs ; the riclicr display of beeves, gar- 
landed with holly and ivy in the mar- 
kets, and the full ^ory of the panto- 
mime. 

Coveni^Gahlen commenced itsseason 
with a grand sfieciacf^, founded on the 
conquest of Mexico; — dramatized' in 
Paris, it had won the heart of the ca- 
pital of Capitals, by thcBdelity of its 
narrative, and tjic tnitli .pf its man- 
ners, not less than by the of its 

subject. It was re-produced in Lon- 
don, in a splendour that would have 
dazzled an Inca. Horses, chieftains, 
and heroines, shone in. all the ^mp of 
tin And tinsd, feathers and dpuhees ; 
and the melodrame w^ triumphant. 
But all glory is comparatite ; and tins 
triumph wag formidably dimiituilied 
by the more triumphant .fridinph of 
Drury-Lanp. There a singly sC^ 
carried all befo^ it. Two hours of uie, 
melodrame of the were 

noise and nonsense indesei^hlc, «Ud 
the piece seemed ev^y sed^e more 
rapidly aimroacbiiig to ^e of that 

d<^mncu M,firoip #hMi pieom never 

i^B. mmu 


of those two hours restoredits honours, 
and floated the whole into splendid 
safety. Those five minutes displayed 
a torrent pf unquestionable water rush- 
ing down a tin strif-case, and sousing 
a whole regiment of fighting and fly- 
ing cavalry. The disfuky was irresis- 
tible wicli an*aqaatic people ; and the 
melodrame ran till the water compa- 
nies declared that they could supply ^ 
the popular thirst no longer, The pwn- 
sters were as busily at work the first 
night, as if the water bad irrigated 
their faculties into sudden v^etation. 
It was said by a high authority in those ' 
matters, thet the Cataract bad ended 
in a torrdut ci applause. The contri- 
bution^ of others were, that tb*e piece 
wos sure of overjiow i that it siwe^ 
d^wn all opposition ; that though we 
tilarmger hrf thro#ji Co/d tcater upon 
%his work, it was received with the 
warmest admiration— -that it sailed On 
fhe stream of ;pa]pUbirity-— Uiat the 
CataCaOt** rose as M waters fell ; and 
an inundation of other equaUy inimi- 
table and recherche Bportiven^stm the 
Jluid of populimty. The remt, how- 
ever, wA, that while Cortez/* after 
. the brief life of a Wo, perisli^, the 
" Cataract'^ raa, and Dniry-Iiane,*&t 
the fim time since the days of Mkh, 
boasted of a euccessM spectack* Thu 
kndLodramc, however, had the ^easaflt 
advantage of having three Dtdieri, 
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tlie m&ior 

tolds for the dr^natic $ and 
Ofdman for the pleasantry tbot was to 
master popularity.. But ibis wmertk . 
hie alliance was enriously ahortive. 
'piere wiui neither inventioiij el^et^ 
iiM>r pleasimtry, in the whole penform- 
anoe. The punsters vim busy again ' 
on Ais tripartite failure^ and compa^ 
red the inventor to Susannah perse- 
dtited^ between the elders the arran* 
gd^to*^ a banister who had not effects^ 

mm having m^ses and CoMtan 
to Toyol jester^ who is grave 
everywhere, but at court" But the 
beat jest t>f all, and worth a whole 
^ Switzerland of Cataracts," wa^ that 
one of the pleasantest of aH the johers 
about town, having bad occasion to 
write the epilogue for the tragedy 
of Gracchus, shortly after, lazily 
stooped to interweaVh those past and 
w>Iatile things iuto his verse. 
Nothing could he more luckless; every 
third wit in the house recognized his 
own especial witticism, and was indig- 
• nant accordingly. The feathers were 


idh otfisto has a|ipoared among 
singers. His voice is inferior 
to «s ritill. J^t it ia powerful, sweet, 
and diictSe. It wants the volume of 
,Braham*8 tones, but it has the modem 
elegance which has been the charm of 
Rossini ; and perhaps in grace and 
ipirit, accuracy and force, he is not 
surpamed by any singer on any stage. 
But his dne resources have not hither- 
to been employed to as fine issues." 
The Cabinet, an exhausted ojpera, 
by Braham, and adapted exclusively 
to the style of a singer, certainly 
most pOMFerful and popular in his day, 
was the only one supplied to Sinclair ; 
and upon its re-exhaustion, the hero 
and lover was disrobed of bis plumes 
and silk v^tures, and immersed into 
the costume of the English week-day- 
wvorld of opera. Romance in coat and 
' breeches is impossible ; and Sinclair's 
spirit waits, doubtless, witli strong 
avidity for the forthcoming of an opera 
now announced, in which he shall fi- 
gure as becomes a man anti a singer^ 
in feathers, velvet bonnets, and ein- 


rapidly plucked, and the epilogue 
stood as naked as the daw, iirthecourse 
of the first dozen lines. The result 
must be veiled in a learned language, 
Popuhs me sibihi ;** and the cpi- 
l^e was dilacerated upon the s{wt, 

' notwithstanding Miss Booth’s legs. 
Miss Kelly's plumes, and tlie tout en^ 
semide of the pretty Mrs Urger. 

In both these spectacles tnc Itorses 
performed the mostdistinguished part, 
and certainly flung the maiority of the 
bipeds to an immoasurable distance ; 
they were as brilliant in tlieir move- 
ments as in their trappings ; and ha<i 
Swift been alive, he must have exulted 
in' the unqucstiuuuble superiority of 
his hoofed heroes and pnilosoplicrs. 
But sho^a stirs but one sense, and none 
is more easily fatigued tlion the eye ; 

' and though, as the wiis said, the pub- 
lic eye was thus provided with a ^Miir . 
of spectacles, it soon grt*.w tired, and 
got rid of them both accordingly. 

Sinclair's return from It^y. was an 
event All tlie professors, a numerous 
. and noisy multitude, and all the araa-* 
tours, aV>st beyond all calculation, 
gathered to his dehut. He succeeded 
to a degree by no means anticipated, 
from the hints of travellers. His stylet 
is iai the liigbest finish, vurioiiK, deli- 
cate, and, totiurears, original. 11 is 
command of the scale is udmirublc, 
and he is at once the most rapid, and 
the most distinct exbiMtmrof the Ji^h 


broklered pantaloons. This opera is 
said to he by Horace Twiss ; but that 
Sutlior has lately abounded so much 
iu disclaimers of all kinds, from Niffcf 
dawn to John Jfiuil, that the disclo- 
sure must be left to his own good time. 
Yet like the old commentator on the 
poet'— Morutium in t/uihusdam no* 
Um interpret ari.** 

Maturiii has at length brought out his 
novel of the AU}ige^ises, four volumes 
of vigour, extravagance, absurdity, and 
splendour. The heroes are nominally 
two knights, but the true heroes are a 
fighting Popish . Bishop, who loves, 
harangues, slays, and says mass willi 
any brilliant hypocrite and horse-ri- 
der of his century, and some of the 
pastors and leaders of the French Pro- 
testants. Tlic volumes abound in pic- 
tures of every kind, from the horse- ' 
boy up to the king, and from the ho- 
vel up to the cuistlc and the palace. 
The ^eat sufferers in all great nation- 
al commotion ; the opulent ; the high- 
boru,- and the high-placed, are abun> 
ilantly flung to and fro upon the wa- 
ters ; priiices are fugitive ; queens are 
imprisoned ; and li^aties tliat rouse 
knighthood for leagues and provinces 
around, are alternately in pomp and 
in peril ; in theliaqds Of banditti, and^ 
iu the arms of lovers. A great lord* 
who is a prodigious rogue ; such was 
hpman natuiliii other ttmes ; and^i^ ^ 





old wotii«a»:iir&o la a amlHraipi^ a 
*spirator» a ineaenrar, and a perpetual 
ijiaddler ; aiidL.iUFe the ains for wbidb 
the maker of Meg Memliea haa to ko- 
swer. In her numeroua posterity cqH'* 
Htitutc the principal personages 4if the 
black art; tlie dau^ter of the old 
Protestant pastor, is me chief 
and altogether the most attractive and 
romantic character of the multitude* 
But with a vast quantity of the ovtrh 
colouring, and monstrous character^ 

which is, I fear, inseparable from Ma-» 
turin'g pen, there is a vast quantity of 
richness, variety, and forcible d^inea- 
tion. The readec may often wish that 
ahis author had known the rare art 

how to blot but he will, seldom 
yawn, and he will never fall asleep. 
It is gratifying to say that this last 
work is also the best, and that he has 
now given evidence, that whatever 
course his talent may pursue it wUl 
sctiFcely retrograde. 

Iios.sini\ II KrtiCy the wonderful 
wonder of wonders, the Maximus 
Apolloof Italy, the horror of Germany, 
that trembled for the fame of Mozart ; 
the envy of France, that envies every 
otliLT nation, everything nnproduci-* 
ble in Paris, and the purchase of Eng- 
lish gold that purchases everythii^, 
has at length apjx'ared in tliat part of 
the world, to which all that is worth 
l«‘!iring, se eing, or possessing, is borne 
as naturally as grains of gold down a 
Mexican torrent. 

The first nights of the Opera, of 
course, hurried every one who was not 
absolutely bed-rid, to the Hay market. 
A conflict fatal to feathers and satin^ 
was miiiutained outside the theatre, 
among a of the' fair and the 

nmsic-loving, until the tardy doors 
were oin ned. The whole tide of po- 
pulation then poured on, and in a mo- 
ment every wiuare inch of Uie pit 
* * maintained its man" or woman. The 
chief anxiety was to see Rossini, ---to 
<{elight tire eye witli the physiognomy 
of a limn of genius, sung uirough every 
capital and village x>f Europe. A se- 
lect band of phrenologists are said to 
have occupied,Mt a price to be autbo- 
riae<l ouly by Hcientlfic zeal, k box at 
the back of his head, wliile a thousand 
pairs of tlie brightest eyes in Britain, 
Vere levelled point blank upon the 
spot where the supmubtle face of this 
celebrated Italian was to fiash intolei*- 
ablc mind. After aU this'takmg up of 
lH)sition; whirfc thc wr^i^ of gliiea^ 


m 

directedupoR the oiielieatm^ reaSmUod. 
tiers of minute arttUery, a grasiise-doQla^ 
ing, o^e,aiidblaokF|i^Ml^ waif 

seeirsittingat thejuano. Whetb^he 
dropped from the air, or rose from thO» 
earth, was eoually dulnous> and thi 
B^ce of physiognomy received * 
-^blow ftom which it cannot posgiWy 
recover. As for phrenology, it is mi 
to be overthrown by an appeal to ita 
understanding ; and the professors of 
that mystery, whose owp skulls would 

prdhably be among the most curious 
studies of the art, Fdices, jrm si 
bona nbrifli/- will naturally go on with 
their usual profundity—" deeper and 
deeper still.** Rossini's countenance 
is as honest, good-humoured, and 
homespun a frontispiece, us ever deco- 
rated an English farmer ; his hue is 
Southron, enough, his timire substan- 
tial and aUlcruHinic, and his manner 
perfectly in proportion, as the scientN 
fic would say. 

When he was at length recognized^ 
plaudits, many and strong, were pour- 
ed upon him ; but the ordiestra sod** 
denly gave a grand discharge, the air 
was torn with trumpet and trombone, 
and all the panegyric of the hands was 
extinguished in a moment. 

Zefmira, tlie opera on whose wings 
the composer was to have been lift- 
ed to ten-fold fame, was only one 
among tin? myriad instances of the 
folly of taking advice in toa large a 
ilQse. For tlie mediocrity of the in- 
iiiiite multitude, advice is as neces- 
sary as crutches are to a cripple. But 
to the man of genius it is as cum- 
brous as the same crutches to a cka* 
mots hunter, Rossini, unquestionably 
a man of genius, original, as geniua 
always is, vivid and tlecided, had idly 
listened to the critical nonsense, that 
told him he ought to be Rossini no 
more ; tliat ho ought to divest himself 
of the delicate, brilliant, and spiritual 
style, which bad made him tne iirst 
fkvouritc, the-very vizier of the very 
seraglio of music. In Zclmira lie ac- 
complislietl this luckless desertion of 
himself, and this opera is, and shall he, 
among the dreariest ioifs of the most 
ponderous school of the countrymen 
of Arminius. If the // HarbierCf the 
It Tnreo, and half a hnndred others, 
almost give the idea of so many rivu- 
lets of sweet and sparkling harmony, 
perpetUaUy fresh, bright, salient, and 
pure ; tlie Zelmira is as Hat and stag- 
nant as niiy ecl-feeding waste of marsh 
water and ih the whole 
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of Beetltoven. 

Cdbran^the /itfndbiiftoRoSfiiiil^waa 
once the admir^ of all N^led^ 
ding M. fiarbaglia, made her 
iilik at. the name laomeiit with her ee-* 
Ichrated httabandw This singer, a few 

years since the most distinguished in ' 
me south of Earopei and inferior to 
iidthifig, south or amh, but Catatatii, 
that comet Urhidi has been blazing 
tilmnsgh alt oountries in succession, ana 
^ them all throwing a disastrous hue 
on all their theatrical luminaries, is 
among the most curious instances of a 
sadden decay of power. Of all the or- 
gans, the voice, delicate as it is, ut ofeep 

tbe most reluctant to give up its fine 
faculty. Eye and ear often lose their 
aeuteness, befhrc tbe keenest 
centi can detect age in the warWngs 
of a prima donna* But Colbran^ stBl 

in the nrime of life, in the possession 

all me figure, bmvty, and expres- 
sive feature of her days of fame, is al- 
snost voiceless. She can still sing ; but 
she sings tremulously, and with, a pal- 
pable oread of failure: h^ taste re- 
mains and what she can execute, she 
executes with elegance ; but tbe ease, 
the grace, and the sparkling beauty of 
song:, have aU vaniriied, and she must, 
bei^forth, be listened to only aS the 
wife of Kossini. 

The tboBtrebasfallcn in to new hands, 
and tbeiiiterestofits noble i^ommittee 
Will probably sustain it, till they grow 
weary after the manner of men of ten 
thoumnd a-year, and upwards. 1 1 has 
heen^eleaned ; and though the sty Ic of its 
new decoration is trivial, and destitute 
of the grandeur, even of the richness 
that riiouid characterize the House of 
I’knsure” of the most opulent nobility 
of Europe, yet cleanliness is a charm 
BO long denied to this theatre, that, in 
its presence, all deficiencesmay he for- 
^UcD for the time. The ballet is pret- 
ty, and spiritedly sustained bv a troop 
of the most romantic notnes that even 
Paris cauld supply. , Idalises, Sophro- 
niea, Stephanies, and SophoniSbas, do 
0^ Celtic and ^xon eyes the honour 
to dii^ky all their skill before them ; 
and we are enraptured, as becomes tlie 
votaries of a climate remote from re- 
finement and the capital* of all the 
graces. 

Matthews, the' pleasantest of all^ 
laugb^ at tbe laughable parts and 
p^fopof sodety, threatens a prodim- 
^fpux of mcirunciit for ms fortD> 


Mnlngt wsiSMN-' His Aiaertaaa tour 
have shewn human nature, to his 
ouridus eye, in colours BUffidently new 
for excellent mirth.*^ But his pic- 
tures will be for from assisting those 
ungenerous prejudices which have bred 
ill blood Isetween the mother country 
and the daag^kter country. The pecu- 
liarities of the fanatics, thatbarlesaue 
relignm in America ; die habits of life 
in tne interior ; tbe style of narrative 
and dialogue among the liaranguers 
in steam-boats, stages, aud inns, will 
probably make up the largest portion 
of his humorous gleanings in a coun- 
try in whieh he rimost uniformly met 
kindness and consideration. 

Everything in London det^nds up- 
on tbe choice of season. Irving, fiung 
up into vogue by the extreme idleness 
of the time at which he was recogni- 
zed among the cobwebs and grim phy- 
siognomies of the Caledonian Chapel, 
would have been unbeatd of but for 
the closing of Parliament, the theatres, 
the Law Courts, and all other places de- 
trimental to preaching and puritanism. 
The intellectual and imaginative” 
world would never have hazarflcd the 
abrasion of a shinbone, or tbe loss of 
a shoe, in the crush of cross streets, 
but for the fatal abundance of lime 
that afHicts it from July to November, 
The return of sometliing to do,” has,' 
therefore, extiiignisherl the orutur ; and 
the humblest record of the wonders 
and absurdities of this mighty metro- 
polis that tempts the passers by, at two- 
pence a number, would now tlisdain to 
allude to the performances of tbe Rev. 
E. Irving. Thurtelfs affair was not 
less msperous in ks tmpus. From 
the latter eftd of February, through 
the merry months of spring, and the 
merrier months of summer, Thurtell 
would have Been tried without a whis- 
per outside the walls of the CouVt, and 
hung with no other conrideration than' 
tliat which thcOrdinary and the Hang- 
man ^vetoiiho family of Cut-throats. 
It is to be told, in vindication of the 
monstroi^sand disj^sting interest that 
gathered round, this villain and bis as- 
sociates, that the po]>ulahc had nothing 
else ^to talk pf ; and in addition; that 
rite xiewspaiiers had notldng else to 
puhluh. M was tranquil everywhere 
thrpugh.thc laud. Every mdn, from In- 
verness toSdlly, was eating and drink* 
walking and siccing, more ma/o^ 
r»f»t / riiemd of kimuit was mro- 
ken>4ip; Cdbmt was splitting straw. 

Si 



rot bontieti«; iHunt was nMiAtkig com 
for coftce; Manolicster cria*l not forth ^ 
and Sheffield and Binningham were 
hammering away with ccpial patience ‘ 
and pleasantnew ; in shorty the news- 
papers^ deprived of their natural nu- 
trimcntj were like mice in an exliaust* . 
cd receiver, they gasped, and must 
have, in nine instances out of ten, 
gasped their last, but ,for the sudden 
intelligence from Hertfordshire. 

The histories a Uiousandibld of tho 
frightful atrocity itself, the added his- 
tories of everything human, bestial, 
inanimate, tlmt could be connected 
with it ; the crowding down to the 
trial ; the visages of the criminals li- 
thographed in all directions; tlie shil- 
ling a-picce for a peep into Gills-Wll 
Cottage ; the sale of the horse and gig ; 
the sofa and the supper-tabic that be^ 
came sacred to this insane curiosi^ ; 
and lastly, the exhibition of those 
moveables at the suburb theatres, which 
exulted in dividing those reliques of 
the transaction ; wore all accountable 
in the same way : the prevailing famine 
of public subjects. Yet some of this 
interest was pushed within the coniines 
of idiotisin. Wlmt are we to say to 
the foolery that bought l(H‘ks oi' the 
murderer’s hair for fond remembrance, 
to the tender solicitations for his snuff- 
box and s1u)c-strings, or, last and great- 
est, to the purchase, at ten- times its 
worth, of tho pistol, rusted with blood? 
This is the rabidness of a curiosity that 
deserves the cut-o'-nine-tails. If ever 
there was a murder, merciless, cold- 
blooded, and brutal, it was this mur- 
der — if over there was a villain who 
deserved to be expunged from theear^ 
as a disgrace and horror to his species, 
it was this murderer ; and yet it was 
round tliis savage and sanguinary vil- 
lain that those foolish affectations of 
sensibility were displayed. No lan- 
gui^a can be too strong for the horror 
of this crime, and no contempt too bitter 
for the miserable sympathy tnatattemp- 
ted to turn him into a victim or a hero. 

Ollier, the author of AUhm and 
his Wife,*' has just published a little* 
volume, InesiUu r a tale of a fiunily 
haunted by a spirit tliat re visits earm 
more in “ sorrow than in anger/'— 
With some errors and same singulari- 
ties, it has much that must strSce the 
pidilic eye:— charming descriptions, 
expressive picturings, and, romantic, 
passion. But g^tsqud their doings, * 
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as they are beyo^ eitr spliere^rare al- 
most beyond out feelings. Why doea 
he not write of Imman morivet and 
human beings? 


.The theatres teem with announce^ 
ments. A new farce, a new opera, and 
a pair of tfhgedks, are among the riclK 
cs of Oovent Garden. Mrs Hemans* 

e iy is, besides, to be refitted, and to 
ve the advantage of a new heroine. 
Miss Kdly ruined her part, and her 

own theatrical hope, by a childish imi- 
tation of the worst tones of Macready. 
Without his s^t, she adopted lus 
manner, and unfortmkately turned what 
might have been nature in his pertbr- 
mknoe, into what was caricature in 
hers. She has talents ; and by cast- 
ing off this dangerous predilection, she 
may be enabled to return to the Ixin- 
dou stage ; — ^but she raust'exert ranch 
diligence, and be satisfied to devote 
much time. Yet Mrs Homans* tra- 
gedy failed, from its intrinsic .unfits 
ness for tlie stage. Witli many passa- 
ges of poetical beauty, and some cha^ 
racters of considerable force, theaccom- 
plished writer forgot, tliat, in a play, 
double interest is weaker than a single 
one;^ that th#plot is more wisely con- 
tinued to tlie end of the fifth act, than 
exhausted and extinguished in the 
third ; and that, after seeing the fall of 
a tyranny, and the restoration of 8|)eo- 
ple, noeye or cur could linger with com- 
placency over two whole lingering acts 
of lovers* Borrows, reconciliations, vitu* 
perations, and last dying** speeches. 
Vet its failure should not be looked on 
as derogatoiy to her poetic name. ' . It is 
only one of tne countless instances, that 
tragedy is an exclusive field. In the 
whole range of tlxe drama, we have no 
instance ofapemiment tragedy written 
by a female. A woman's mind has its 
picovince; grace, delicate expression, 
refined taste, and romantic deganoe, 
are its legitimate dominion. But Jt 
palpably wants the creative power, the 
strength of and the hold and vl- 

C Otts insig^tinto character, tliat are to 
found in tlie labours of man’s miiid. 
lliat Mrs Hemans, yrith her facul* 
ty of poetic language, and her striking 
coiicbptions of life, may yet write a 
tragedy tliat shall succeed to a certain 
extent, I have no doubt. But reasons, 
drawn alike from all experience and 
fVom nature, make it improbable, that 
a grctU, enduring tragedy, willevet be: 

the work of woman* 
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bidwof iitid hovumr. lt#3|fiaA^ 
del^t hex fmrpobeB>iti tfisA 

X^iPMi is obviooBly^^bar^ 
tiwtic. powes!; :»i4 Ims w^bly, «t 
hagfh diseosN^ be ftaift ivntc 
In^dy^MMOMSte; Biitto 

to lutd wekriied ibe 
wsnA'-^ suppose ibat aiiy attdieaee 
oifi^^bear the twie&*>t«dd tale t»f German 
Wbatftgaiice^ is to expect what no firi- 
liph^audienee ivill realise. Nothil^ 
Ihan the total reaiodelling of the 
etenry, splendid versffieatlon^ and tlie 
mhAe ingenuity of ^hramatic adapts^ 
• tiott, could make it tolerable. Vfhe* 
tber Miss Lee |>osaes8cs those powibs 
and opportunities^ must be left to time 
to tell. 

The Bcw British Museum is already 
rittttgf^oin the ground. It wUl be a su- 
perb building. Four sides enclosing a 
ottttrtr— the style Gtecaan, and the ar- 

ohiteet Smirkc;, a man of talent and 
knowledge. The first oldeet is to find 
a^fdace iisr the King’s dormtinn g£ the 
Eoyal Idbrary, — a dmiation which 
woke the high displcSsure of that 
rrsf^kt-hrmied and loug-winded pa- 
iriot. Lord EBcnborough. By such 
isptpMts, do small men work their way 
Into popular talk. The other sides are 
10 be occupied with the new Nutionul 
OalUrUf a giand desideratum 
tofhe arts and honours of EnglaniL 
Hm;, ioo^ the King is to be the first 
ioontnlnitor, and the liberality and puh- 
iqfijrit of our opalcn t cog^wsceviU will 
not slow to second his patronage. 
^«ii^le jneture from each distinguish- 
' tid collection In Ensdand^ would make 


Jdibtu^; 4l«feAe 8uld^ la at lengthy 
befi»n die ntiiaioiial ey<^ Itbe valuetif' 

The 

Htmry spirit is spieading hourly 
through the people^ ami with the 
manliness^ die eemtnon Sense* and the 
natural al^lity of the Et^sh mind, 
notfling more is necessary than to 
print out where defect exists* to see k 
suddenly eompenuated by a vigorous 
efibrt towards perfaetiou. 

Sir William Hilla^^s pampldet on 
the means of preserving lives ftom 
shipwreck, has met with some atten- 
tion here. But the pamphlet will pa- 
rish like its objects, if the benevolent 
writer shall limit himself to pam- 
phleteering. In the first places not one 
an ten thousand of the jmjper readers 
will ever sec liia book ; and, in the 
next, not the tenth part of those but 
wiU find their minds so crowded with 
ingots -and invoices, parliamentary 
quarrels, and the last news from Ja- 
maica, as to be inctipnblc of tinding 
room for a tec-ollection of Sir William 
in ten minutes after having laid down 
his pages. Let this wcU-meuning and 
humane man add a little city (*xortion 
to his remote and sca-shore philan- 
thropy, — let him come up to town, 
piit advertisements in the papers, call- 
tng a meeting at some city tavern, un- 
less, for the sake of sympathy, lu.' 
should prefer a tavern in the S/rand — 
ofibr a set of inti^gible resolutions, 
and boldly demand a committecand a 
subs6ript]on. There can be no doubt 
of his auceess, sooner or later, and the 
mere attempt would go fortluT to iin- 
press the subject on the public mind, 
than kB many pamphlets as would pla- 
card the Breakwater to its utmost 


,a geiiUexy unrivalled^y all but Fa- 
If a national galley baa been 
rirtablisbed by the ftrst (fharles;, the 
^yal ColIectioTi would not have been 
ariarii and scattered to make the wealtb 
ef every collection in Europe. Eebri- 
Ikfn would have spared , wnat had be- 
Mae national property ; and England 
jvuuMi havq had three-f 0 urth.<i m the 

■ the world, to stir up 
>f our artists, during 
tunes. 

of the British Mu- 
worthy of the literary 
atry. With even tw 
^ing% it will sciwccly 
)00 printed books, but 

uber of the Ricb&eu 


profundity. When Owen, that most 
portontous of all Inuaehers of absurd- 
ities, succeeded to gather not merely 
an audience, but the money of that 
aildieiiee, e manof seii8e,^}abouring for 
miliieontestildy usefol and public ^r- 
poto, caoittot fail. 


. Pkilafiderinff, the new opera at 
Drury Lane, is rapidly going to that 
bourne from which no operas return. 

This compilation of the architectural 
in^raver of the Theatre, was ex- 
ppried to have done as snuph for llm 
n^Uectual honour of foe estaldifo- 
ment, as the brushes and hammers of 
(be ingeiiioni urcbitect lutd 
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its apiicaraiice. But the tlramatic 
' lUiisOj tlioujijli not tlir K'ltsi liiilwetl ui 
the liine, is infinitely the most coy, 
aiul, in the present instaiict*, she fairly 
rq)ulst‘<liier suitor — rlcver, Vi i y clt vcr 
t)}ou;»h lu* be. 'i'he opt Ibuml- 
ftl aM it was on tlu* dounlr oi' 

Jjt .y iJtfjr riit/ilur/.s and Jucofuit — tlie 
ibriner n ])opu]ar favounic, and tlu; 
latter tlic v« ry idol of the Frcneli 
world of hii-di livin;jC, mul the 

privak bihNt.'. — aliOr:;t’ltior faiioil in the 
easiest attributes of comic opera, i'our 
pairs uf lovf'rs could not make* it be 
loot'd. J aslon, t // his iavoinite 
c'xliihition, was allowed to luueh hy 
liiins' lf^ jMici as lor Wst.ri^, DovvUai, 

and /'/ u'i nus oniiir. they w’lvc, I pre- 
suiiu. Ally veil paid ibr what they 
did ; and Iji'dii i ilu' dt ponents saal 
Dot. J’vj'Il Slfph. tis. //h' Slo- 

phens, Hae;pi’d so disashs.'oslv, that she 
Itasj iroiii the lin.i nielitj altered lier 
mi-reiks' li-oluLiaii of i ingle blesse d- 
ness, and lakvij to lliouil.ls of inatri- 
inonv. ‘‘■'•he is a vluninlng gill ! 

'J’he Curr^if (iarden ])antoininic has 
jdayed j)riiry Jaine, with all its mon- 
kery. tnit ol llie iield. It is the 
jt/h\ idirn of {iaji‘'’and t lansfoniiatmns. 

'’i'ht: li\ing exhiliitofs, who undergo 
tljeir finiKiid hrulsings and disloca- 
tioiKs for the {dcasure and bemlit of 
dtibn Jhilh are aiiogether cxtineuish- 
<'d lu llte pieseiiee and eoocu,-«si(»ii of 
tliose masses ol maohhicry that nuke 
.skies, pavilions, palaces, rivers, islands, 
and occois, at the magic of JJarh‘- 
<(nin'.s wand. Jlut the glory of the 
pautonnnu- re-^ts, like thiU iif the opera 

just comnieni orated, upon tuo inaiii 
prop.i, a Sh (itiuu; Scene mid tile J^assii^^v 
io Vat'ls hf Cdt.s. St J:inu‘s’s Park, 
clothed in all the hoariness of winter, 
.spreads iK-lbre the astonished galleiies. 

The stage, as far as telescope can 
pierce, is a sheet of ice, and a jiopula- 
tion of skaters. Jiiiekily for the laies 
of this scene, tlu /j./Ze;// skate lunllK-en 
invented in the eourse of the yeai*. It 
is a simple, but cerlainly a very 
ccnnplete and ingenious invention ; 
lienceforth climate is .set at nought, 
and all the cliarin of sliding on 
the ice is to lu* enjoyed without 

the frosting of a wliiskcr. \Vc shall, 
before another month, hear of skating 
inatchi^s under the trojiies, and of //- 
i>'f/n\s of rii^hf cut hy the Autocrat of 
the Ashaiitees. 'Phe juifctii .skaf( al- 
lows of all the munanivrcs which have 
given celebrity to the most illiistrioua 
Jimong skaters ; and that consummate 

Vok. XV. 


ana of improvement in which the Irish 
Sintrod expected to go iiunting upon ‘ 
his own tea-kettle, is worthily com- 
menced l)y the exploit of skating by 
one’s own lire-siih*. 

'rhe / a fair to P.iris is an 

asetiit in a balh»<iii Irmii V'^auxhall. 
As it amounts to the same thing whe- 
tlier we rise irom the earth, or the 
eartli sinks from us, the machinist has 
clioscn, for reasons best known to Inni- 
self, tin* latter inode. 'J'his r/c- 

scensus then proceeds wdth matchless 
houses, churches, yea 
the great city itself, like an unsub- 
stantial pjigcant, diijsolve,” and the 
a roiijiut'^, alter soaring tiirough twi- 
lights, mooriliglits, and cloud, descend 
to the shouts of all Paris, and the won- 
di r of tile world. 

The AVt'st Tmlia interc.st.s' arcf jire-* 
paring for a tierce cami»aign in Parlia- 
ment. Wilberforce, bowed down with 
Tears, and i>robably weai itd by the pe- 
rils wbi(‘h his own r'lslme&s and the 
woildU ainbilioii ot bis party have ga- 
thered rtiund his cause, h;is long con- 
templated the Yi signalion ol’ the throii*j 
of Saintsbip. Tlie llulterw ortbs, liux- 
tons, and the rest of those opulent and 
bustling combiners of the good tilings 
of this w’orld with those of tlK‘ next, 
will have some trouble .about .settling 
the 5 uccossion. Vet one thing is de- 
cided ; old Wilberforce, like old ('rili, 
is to retire from the ring, but the ])arty 
arc still to swear by him, — no other 
ht-ad ib nominally to sujiply tlie pJacci 
of this dexterous and ancient saint; 
he is still to bo permitted to give hal- 
lowed breakfasts, and to w eep at a pul)- 
lie dinner. But Buxton, wfluKsc* brew- 
iTsbip unfortunately unfits liiin for the 
avowi'd lead auioiig llie council of the 
.Saints, as: it tUd Whitbread for a scjit 

in the cabinet of the Whigs — pretty 
nearly as much Saints as the ])roud 
possessors of the title — will, in all like- 
lihood, bnr.iugue himsc If into thejmb- 
lic belli f of his being tlu; depository 
of tlic sce])tro. I am sick of these 
things, and nuMi. To see intrigue, 
worldliuess, he.artlessne.ss, .and tlie 
sjiirit of money-getting, in all its ob- 
scure and crooked Avays, iningHng 

with a cause that inscribes upon its 
banners, phikaiithropy, honour, and 
leligion, is to me among the most 
odious of all the repulsive sights 
of .society. Nothing ean be clearer 
tlian that the U'est Indies is a subject 
.above their handling,— that their 
crude, insolent, and iguoiant moa- 
• ‘d C 
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gurei can have no other result than 
ruin both to the white and the black 
population ; vet will these men rush 
on, and for tne sake of some ragged 
ambition hazard the massacre of their 
countrymen. If they do not foresee 
these consequenees^ they arc blind^ and 
to be treated with the contempt due to 
impudent imbecility; if they do^ the 
sooner they are unmasked of their 
aaiutship the better. All men desire 
to see a free and civilized population 
in the colonics, but freedom to barba- 
rians is only a privilege to ravage and 
murder. 

The Westminster Review is hence- 
forth to be called iho Antediluvian Re^ 
vieto. Its former titles of the Beniha^ 
mite and the Radical, have sunk away 
into this matchlessly appropriate co^r^ 
nomen. Its readers were, it must be 
owned, at first rather surprised at the 
obsoleteness of the several topics. But 
the secret has at length been suficred 
to transpire. As the purpose of the 
work is reform in alt its branches, 
church and state, books and mankind ; 
and as no reform is worth a straw 
which does not begin at the root, the 
Antediluvian Review has determined 
to begin at the beginning ; but cau- 
tiously, and so as not to set the laugh- 
ers against it all at once. Accordingly 
the first Number has treated of no 
suldect much beyond fifty years of 
age ; and has lucubrated on the BuU 
Uon Queeiion, Public Education, Mal^ 
tkue, and the ^\first Numbers o/' the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews,** 
This is all as it should be'. The pre- 
sent century is fairly excluded, and 
that is enough for a first Number. 

/ But the second is to be more antique, 
and fearless ; and to contain articles 
on the charaeier of Marlborough ,* on 

the Revolution of 1688 ; and, is a lit- 
tle additional developernent, a dctJiil of 
the War of the Roses, The work is 
then to be considered as having fairly 
dedared itself, and it is tlienccfortli to 
wanton in the wilderness of the dark 
a^, to give a train of dissertations on 
ine discovery of the jiandccts ; the 
Bulls Innocent III, ; the controver- 
sy of Ihuis Scotns ; the private corre- 
apondciim and familiar philosophy of 
St ; the fall of the Gnostics ; 

thie rise of the Aristotdians, &c. How 
ai^cli farther this radical retrogression 


may go, or whether, like Neptune's^ 
horses in the Iliad, the tliird bound 
may not exhaust the universe, must 
still be left in that curious repository 
of the undiscovered and the unintelli- 
gible, the breast of Jeremy Bentham. 

Among the curious theatrical revi- 
vals of the day is that of Colinan*s last 
comedy, John Bull, It was first per- 
formed twenty years ago, and was sig- 
nally popular. It is remarkable now, 
as almost the only successful revival 
of those comedies which once curried 
the critics with them resistlessly. Tlie 
present revival is in some degree an 
evidence of the return of* public feel- 
ings to the healthy tone of better 
times. The comedy was no doubt 
born amid times troubled enough, but 
its novelty was tlieii the charm. Tin* 
novelty has now given way to its 
powerful delineation of the English 
character, in its original and best as- 
pects, its manly feeling, its unprcsii- 
tning independence, and its untaught 
generosity. 

Fawcett's Job Tkornherrij is as fine 
a performance, and almost as tragic a 
one, as any picture of passion on the 
stage. The contrast to this, in the 
fashionable fop, Shuffletou, heartless, 
gay, alert, and ready to circumvent 
every being within his reach, is vivid- 
ly conceived ; and it is but justice to 
its actor to say, that it was us vividly 
performed. The lightness, dexterity, 
and perpetual animation of Jones, are 
incomparable. Alyrays pushing the 
humour of his character to its highest 
point ; lie is remarkable for the chaste- 
ness of his delineation ; the character 
never touches upon the grotesque; 
the modesty of nature is always kept 
in view ; and the highest comic de- 
liglit is unalloyed by false taste, fee- 
bleness, or affectation. The peculiar 
distinctness of his delivery would make 
him, I think, one of the most eff*ec- 
tive and successful icaclicrs of enun- 
ciation, emphasis. See,, to our public 
speakers, pulpit or parliamentary.* 
This assistance has been often given 
by actors, Garrick, tlic late celebrated 
Kemble, and a crowd of others. Some- 
thing of the kind, generally adopted 
by our public men, would relieve them 
of an infinity of that awkwardness 
which disfigures the best efforts of 
English oratory. 


• Wc believe that this accomplished performer does actually give private lectures in 

WGution and declamation. No one could be more adequate to die duty. C. N. 
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VISITS TO TUB IIARAM^ BY AIKEKZA AHMED TUBBEB. 

Translated from iJw Permiu 


My DEAR Ebony, 

In sending the aecoiiipanying tmiislation, I think it may lie as well 

to give you some account of the Author from whose works it is taken. 

Meerza Ahmed Tubeeb was for many yc^s physician to Aga Ma* 
hoinmed Khan, the late King of Persia ; and in all the struggles for the 
throne in which tliat adventurous prince was engaged, the faithful 
Meerza followed the fortunes of his master, and, if report speaks truly, 
wielded the sword as dexterously as he docs tlic lancet. 

When Aga Mahommed Khan was murdered at Kara Baugh, by a 
menial, wlioin he had threatened to put to death, the Meerza attached 
himself to the heir-apparent. Baba Khan, now Futty Allee Shah, King 
of Persia. 

The Meerza hjis long boon accounted the most skilful physician of 
his time ; but being now weakened by age juid iutirniities, which even 
his c;(>iisumniatc skill could not ai’crt — he amuses himself by writing 
anecdotes of the days of his youth, and has furnished materials for a 
history of his own time, which may prove valuable to future historians. 
But he takes even greater pleasure in recounting the wonderful cures 
he has effected, especially in the Koyal Iluram, where, for many years, 
he has practised witli indisputed aiitliority. 

Some ill-natured jieople have said that he chooses the Haram fur the 
scene of ;dl his miraculous exertions of professional talent, because no 
one Laving access to it but himself, c»r at least, no one learned in physic, 
his statements must oii that account be iiicontroveriible. But as this 

is said chiefly amongst liis rival brethren, we may, 1 think, (from what 
wo know of the profession,) without judging too harshly of them, set 
down some of tlieir douhts to tlie score of ignorance, and all their iiisi- 
liuations to malice. 

Be that as it may, the Meerza has givtm us some curious enough ac- 
counts of w hat he lias seen and felt in the forbidden place. I take a spe- 
cimen from the connnenceinciit of liis book, from which you will lie able 
to form some idea of its <*liaractcr, and also, ])erliaps, ac(][uirc some infor- 
mation regarding the state of domestic alfairs in J^ersia. 

Yours ever, 

Z. . 


VISIT riUST. 


In page niiilli, I find the following 
account of the Meerza’s first visit to 
the iTnderoon, (inner apartments.) 

My late master having had no 11a- 
rain, which imlccd could have been of 
no use to him, as well from the mis- 
Ibrtunc which bcfcl him in his youth, 
as from his being continually engaged 
in wars, which left him no time to 
devote to pleasure, I felt rather un- 
happy at the prospect of having to at- 
tend so many women, as my lord, the 
King of Kings, and Shadow of God, 
had collected in liis Serai — ^and this 
gave me the more concern, as I had 

always been employed in manly occu- 


pations, and had ever preserved'a due 
contempt for women. I may here ob- 
serve, that even in my youth, no wo- 
man ever shared my councils, or got a 
secret i'rom me, excepting one. I was 
then very young, and I paid dearly 
fur my indiscretion, for I did not get 
what 1 wanted, after all, and more- 
over, I got the bastinadoe from ray 
late master ; may God receive him 
into paradise 1 

I confess, however, that I had much 
curiosity to see how a king managed 
Lis women, from which I hoped to 
get some useful hints, and was also 
desirous to judge for myself^ whether 
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they were really bo beautiful as they 
were reported to be. 

Having made up my mind as to the 
necessity of obeying tne order of his 
majesty, that I should attend his wo- 
men, (and God forbid that T should 
fail to obey his order, even if it ex- 
tended to my life,) I waited with 
some impatience, at th same time 
not without some fear, until 1 should 
be called to the Itaram. 

I had not long to wait, for early one 
morning, just as I had finished my 
morning prayer, and was antniitingniy 
beard, and lamenting ovit its increa- 
sing greyneps, 1 h<‘ard a strange shrill 
voice screeching to my servants that I 
was wanted. On looking from the win- 
dow of my aj)artmcnt,\vhi(‘h opened in- 
to the inner court of iriy Imuse, where 
no man had auy riglit to la* ; and while 
I was preparing myself to be in a great 
rage at the intruder, I saw a large 
negro, whom, from his voice and ap- 
pearance, I instantly knew to be one 
of the Kunuchs. I got up and rc’ceived 
him courteously, for the Eunuchs of 
the royal household are not to be 
slighted with impunity ; and my late 
master had taught the world, that an 
Kuiiuch was not to be deR})iHed. 

The negro perceiving where I was, 
came dose up to the window, and told 
me to make all ha'-te, as one of the 
W'omeri w’as ill. I thought it best to 
begin well Avitli and 1 accord- 

ingly continued to anoint my beard, 
telling the negro with an air of digni- 
fied iiidifferciK'e and composure, that 
1 should follow him ])rcsently ; for J 
J)ad by iliis tiirie diseovert d that he 

was not a person of any rank or im- 
portance. lie was just turning to go, 

' wjien another voice, still more sit nder, 
was heard asking wliat liad come of 
the doctor. I’lie peison who inade 
this noise soon prtsenfed jiijrssrlf He 
was a tall sleialer ('eorgian Kumicli, 
much younger than the other, and 
much more nimble in his inov< me nls. 
lie came rapidly up to where I w.is 
seated, conversing with the tie‘'ro, ami 
having delivered i\is nies'.';jg<‘ to me, 
demanded of tlic other uhat he li.td 
been about wo long a time os be bad 
been absent, 'I’his attack was lepc-lUd 
manfully, and they set up such a 
squeaking jabber, as two old women 
could scarcely have tqiialltd. ^■roln 
tliis 1 perceived that they were of the 
same i-iiuk, and 1 knew how to address 
tiic Georgian. Jliit all my efibrts to 


stop their tongues wore unavailing. I 
at last got up and t(dd them to lead • 
the way, that I should follow. The^ 
then moved off', squalling and Bcold-^ 
ing till they got into the street. 

Having i)asscd the guard-rooms and 
come to the inner gale of the Serai, 

my guides ran into the court before 

me, inaJving a horriKde noise with their 
shrill voices, desiring tlie women to 
retreat into their apartments. I re- 
mained outside for a minute or two, 
and when 1 thought sufficient time 
had been allowed, 1 entered. JNfy foot 
vras scarcely inside the cvirt iiu which 
covered the wicket of the gaU*, wluii 
I was surrounded by a host of Eu- 
nuehs, who eudeiivourcd to force me 
out again. They all R])oke at once, and 
all spoke so loud, that I could not 
comprehend wh.at tluw wantid, till 
looking inti) the square, 1 saw abimt 
a hundred women scainpcviiig in dif- 
ferent directions ; some without their 
veils, some even more uncovered, all 
of them making a great noise,’ and all 
peeping at me from behind their veils, 
or from behind one another, nr be- 
tvvecn their fingers. -Many Kimuehs 
and old women were at tl>e hunie time 
emjiloyed in pnshirig or draggiue lin in 

along to their respective upavtinems, 
and in •shutting the doors and wn\t\v»\\ s 
to prevent their being seen. 'When 
they were all housed, I was led b) oix* 
side of the s»jnare to the luibitatiim of 
tiit‘ invalid who was to bwconie my 
patient. 

As 1 moved along, every door was 
opjMud the iMoimu! 1 Ij.ul parsed it, 
.a?id three or Jour hca l.s, old and young 
tagcllii’j, Were tlirust out to s.c tlte 
Ilaktem, (doctor,) lor my fimu w'as 
even there gm at, and llie\ had Inard 
of me, though fi w of them liad seett 
me till now. AViicii [ had pjs''ed se- 
veral floors in this way, .Mnne of the 
most distant ventured tostatid bt'yond 
thelhreslioM, (so eneitwas th.eirdesire 
to h>ok ni)on me,} but they v.en nri- 
mi<li it(l\ luislud fOid di'veii in again 
by tile Kuimcbs. Ail this surprised 
nnu fori liad nevtr sten wannen so 
conduct tbemselv.s in private fami- 
lies, norevm inihf IJarnms oi’nohh s ; 
but 1 rtJhrti'd tiiat these weic the 
King s women, and were therefore en- 
titled to flo as They pleasi d. Walkiiig 
slowly, and with Ixeoining dignity, I 
reached the dwelling of the sick lady. 
She was a person of rank by birth, and 
had many women slaves to attend up- 
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on her; but they hail been at the 
•other end of the court when I enter- 
ed, and ill the confusion had been 
tlirnst into the apartments nearest to 
where they stood. 

I entere<l the house, and was rccei- 
v('d by an Kuiuieh, who was in Rpcciul 
at tcTK lance on this lady, and liad in- 
deed been presented to her a short 
time before by the Kini;. He was 
used to see doctors, particularly iny- 
SL’U', who had attended in t.h(‘ lanjily 

in whieli he was brought up. He ac- 
cordingly arose wditn I entered, and 
requested uic to sit dowui, and take a 
cup of coffee and a kaieoon. 1 did as 
lie bid inc, and when I liud take n one 
kalooon only, I got up, and excusing 
myself on aeeount of the nature of iny 
l)U«;iness, ivhith admitted of no delay, 
rcfjuestc'd permission to see my pa- 
tient. 'Ihe iMinueh, not knowing that 
the w’onicn slaves were all out, tohl 
ino that tlic lady was in lierrooin, and 
left me to tind iiiy way tliither. 

I wtnt to Jjcr n>om alone — she wub 
lying njioii a bed asleep — lur bed- 
clotiios were as white as snow. The 
large j)iIlow, which supported her 
lu'iid and slioulders, was of scarlet 
bn'cadc, thi‘ beautiful colour ol‘ which 
was mellowed by the covering of thin 
while muslin, which lay over it. Slie 
liad that morning been at the hath, 
and lier long, black, silky liair, yet 
scarcely dry, rolled tlowii ju rich clus- 
tering folds upon the beil-clothes. The 
inoniing w'as w^nn, and therefore, 
perhaj)K, it w as that the sheet had been 
pushed dow n so as to uncover her bo- 
som. Her left hand still lK>hIing her 
thin crape chemise, which she had 
bt‘cn too drowsy to ])ut on, lay under 
her head. Her right arm. fair, round, 
ami full, was stretched over the dark 
carpet beyond the bed. Her fingers 
W'cre newly dyed with Ijcnnah, and a 
fan of hriliiant hidian feadiers, wdiicli 
had fallen from her liaiid as she fell 
asleep, was lying on the floor. 

]Y*rceiving that lier face was turned 
from the door, I a])projiched her more 
nc»arly. Her cheek wTiS a little llush- 
chI, or it might have been a reflection 
from the pillow. Its youthful downy 
softness — the mieovc red teiiqde— the 

lung, white, veinlcss neck,’* without 
one line to break its Finootlmess — the 
swelling sliouldcr beaming from be- 


tween the dark thick locks of her hair 
— her virgin ho.som, half girl half Wo- 
man — licr fine form, scarcely conceal- 
ed by the thin sheet which covered it, 
and which Bcemed to take a pleasure 
in clinging cl(»se]y to every turn of her 
liio!)s — all thi^, ami ten thousand 
other beauties, rivetted me to the S|>ot. 
I gazed and gazed, and scarcely dared 
to draw my breath— and strained my 
sight till my eyes grew dim. I might 
)ia\e romaiued I know not how long, 
had not one of the slave girls return- 
ed, and fearing that she might come 
to her lady’s apartment, 1 went back 
to the outer hall, told them that the 
sick person was asleep, and cautiomal 
them nut to go into her room, nor dis- 
turb her till she called. 

While I was standing in the outer- 
chamber, my eye chanci d to fall on u 
inirroi , in whicli my own visage was 

rcflectc'il. When I saw my grey beard 
an/1 deep wrinkles, I coul/l not help 
being astonished to find niy')eif so 
much agitated ; hut after fully consi- 
dering the matter, I came to the con- 
clusion, that in spite of these I must 
on the w'hole be an (ui'ccvdn\^ young 
man of my years. 

Aga .lewah, since so well know n for 
the beauty of his horses, j/urchased at 
large prices, and brought from all 
])arts /)f Arabia and Toorkistan ; also 
for the fleet ness of his falcons, from 
which not even the 'eagle is safe; but 
still belter known for tlie condcsccn- 
bion which liis majesty the King of 
Kings has the heiiigiiily to show to- 
wards him, was the i-hinucli wdio w'as 
ill attendanee on my jiaiicnt. Having, 
as 1 nienrioned, been formerly ac- 
quainti-d wiili one another, (ihougli 
he was tlien in an inferior situation,) 
he again quested me to sit ilow'ii and 
take another kaieoon, saying, that j/er- 
liajjs his mislre.ss might wMke before 
we hud finished, and that 1 sliould bcf 
saved another walk. 1 acc(»rdingly s<it 
down, and Aga .lewah being an intel- 
ligent ami conversable man, wx'll read 
in poetry upd religion, had a good 
deal of discussion, in which he shewed 
his modesty as well as his judgment, 
by paying u becoming deference to my 
superior learning. We agrcnsl that he 
should commence the study of physic 
uinler iny tuition. I promise you, 
Agu,” said I, that if you become 


* Literally, \iiiheut one sinew in it. 
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my pupil, I shall make you in aix 
months a better physician than any 
now in Teheran, or in all Peroia, ex- 
cept myself. You are a sensible man, 
Aga ; you know what fools they are ; 
they are mere quacks ; which oi them 
has read, os I liaye done, the 20,000 
maxims of Aboo Allee,* without which 
no man can be a physician ? Ahoo Al- 
ice was a man of extraordinary genius. 
Have you heard, Aga, how lie silen- 
ced those wlio wished him to set him- 
self up for a prophet?” — “ No,” said 
the Aga, “ but I wish you would tell 
me about it.” — You must know, 
then, that Aboo Alice was one morn- 
ing, before day-light, lying in bcti, 
conversing with a friend and pupil 
who was living in his house ; and his 
friend said to liiin, Aboo Alloc, why 
<lo you not scL yourself as a prophet ? 
all tlu* people will follow you, and your 

name will endure lor ever. Abo.) 
Alien said, Wliat is this you advise mo 
to do ? you know no otic will follow 
me if I do call myself a prophet ; and 
for my name, 1 have alrea<ly clone 

enougli to hand it down to tlie latest 
posterity ; and liis friend said, Von do 
not know how much you are venera- 
ted, or you would not doubt of your 
having plenty of followt'i-s. Aboo Al- 
ice made no reply, but desired Ins 
friend to rise and give Jiiin a cup of 
water; and bus friend said. Why would 
you si.*t me out of bed tliis cold morn- 
ing to fetcli you wiitcr, when in a few 
minutes you must rise at any rate, and 
then you can have water. HisfricTid had 
scarcely said this, when the Mouzzint 
called the Azau,J and they both start- 
ed up, and got water, and washed, and 
were going to prayer. Tlicn Aboo 
Alice said, Why would you persuade 
lue to set up for a prophet ? Even you 
refused to get up when J asked yon. 
He only is to be considered a proplict, 
whose name, at the distfina' of cen- 
turies after his time, called from the 
houBC-tops, can make us all leave our 
beds without hesitation. Was notthis«*i 
noble reply, A'ga? Did it no^ shew Ikjw 
great a man he was ? No man should 
pretend to bo a pjiysiciaii, who has 
not read the works of Aboo Alice.” 

Certainly, you are right,*' rt’plic*d the 
Aga ; for the Aga was a sensible man. 


and attended to all I said, and never 
differed in opinion from me, as he 
knew how much 1 had seen, and how 
much 1 had read. 

I was going to recount to the Aga 
how Aboo Alice told his mother where 
to find the golden necklace that had 
been taken off his neck bv a crow 
when he was six weeks old ; for he 
jjcrfcctly recollected the circumstance, 
though he was a man before he told 
it to any one. Jliit, just as I was be- 
ginning, a slave girl came to tell me 
that the lady was now awake — that 
she found herself quite well, and that 
she did not now want the doctor. 

JMccrza, said Aga .Jewah, what a 

lucky foot yours must be, that even 
your coming into the house cures your 
patients ! And it was very true that 
the Aga said, for 1 liave been much 
troubled by people seiidiiig for me 

merely because my foot was lucky, 
without any intention of taking medi- 
cine. And 1 one tlay cured the Siidder 
(]>rime minister) of a severe pain in 
his stomacli, -which lirid attacked him 
ill consequence of liis eating too many 
melons, mv’rely by bH'ppening to.cafl 
upon him that morning. 

Aga .lewab and the slave botli ex- 
prcKsul tiieir asloiusliinent at the W'oii- 
deiful manner in wliieli I had cured 
tlieir mistress, and they showered 
bie.ssings njuin me when I took my 
leave. 

All the way home I could think of 
nothing but the beautiful lady I had 
seen, and Iut image was ]>erfcct in my 
mind when I got to iny t)\vn bouse ; so 
that i forgot where I was going, and, 
instead of walking into in) own room, 

I went into my great wife's room, (she 
%vas then alive,) and I wiw her sitting 
against a ilark-coloured greasy old 
jiillow, and she w'as muffled up in 
flannel, and she had not been to the 
bath for a long time ; and I looked at 
lier, and thouglit of the beautiful lady 
in the llaram. 

1 went immediately to my friend, 
Hagee Hussein, in the Ilazor, and I 
ordered a pillow of scarlet brocade, and 
a muslin cover for it, and wliite bed- 
clotht^s, and a fan of Indian feathers; 
and when they came to iny house?, 1 
said to my wife, I have ordered these 


• Aboo Alice Scnnace, called in Europo Avircims. 

Mouzxin, the man who calls pcopl« to prayer, from the top of tlio mosque. 
4; Azau, tbs call to prayer. 
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,finc things for you, and now vou will 
*go to the bath, and you will dye your 
fingers with hennah, and when you 
come from the hatli, you will lie down 
on the white bwl anti the brocade pil- 
low, and you will take oft* your crape 
chemise, and put your left hand under 
your head, and stretch out your right 
nand with the Indian fan upon the 
carpet, and ]iush down the sheet, and 
I will come into tin* room, and you 
will turn your head from the door, and 
pretend to be asleep. Then iny wife 
said, Meerasa Ahmed, you are surely 
mad, to desire me to do these things — 
now that you are an old grey-lH*arded 
man — ^wliicli you never desired me to 
do in your youth. But I said to her, 
I am not so old as you take me to be ; 
at this she smiled, but she did as 1 
bid Iicr. 

VISIT S 

Tiik day after these things occur- 
red, 1 was sitting in my Khulvut,* 
reflecting on the events of the day be- 
fore, and considering how I was to 
make up matters with n)y w'ife, wdien 
it w'as announced to me by one of my 
people, that Aga .lewah was wishing 
to see me, and if I was disengaged 
would be with me presently. 

I had just tlien nearly arranged in 
iny own mind a very good plan for 
settling iny dilfi rcnces witli my %vife, 
without any undue concession on my 
part, and liad summoned all my cou- 
rage to carry it into eftbet — so tliat I 
was already enjoying tlie sweets of our 
anticipated triumph when Aga.Tewairs 
intended visit was announced — It is 
natural to imagine that I was dis- 
concerted at being interrupted at such 
a time — but I don't know how it was 
— wlictlicr I was somewhat wanting 
in nerve that morning to carry my 
Ian into effect— or what else it might 
ave been — this, however, I well re- 
collect, that I w^as not at all so sorry 
as one might suppose, to hear of the 
Aga's intended visit. 

Determined to act a very dignified 
part, I sent for breakfast to my own 
room, and did not that raoriiing enter 
my wife's apartments. 


And when I came into tlie room she 
was lying just as the beautiful lady in 
the Ilaram had been lying ; hut my 
wile was dark-skinned and shrivelleci, 
and, moreover, she wa.s very old ; so I 
wont out of the room again, and she 
got up, and was somewhat angry with 
me ; but I soothed her, and told her 
how well she looked on the new bed ; 
and then I said to lier, I wish, my 
lift*, tljat you would send Shfereen, 
the young slave girl, to tlic bath, and 
make her lie down as you did. But 
1 had no sooner said this, than she 
seized me by the board, and imllcd it 
till 1 was forced to call out, and the 
tears ran from iny eyes ; and she abu- 
sed me bitterly, calling me ill names, 
so that I w^as glad to escape to my own 
room. 


KCOND. 

I liad not got finished my repast 
when Aga .lewah matle his appearance. 
I rose when lit* entered, and made many 
jjolite intjuiries after liis health, * to 
shew my regard for him, for the Aga 
was a sensible man. 

After we had exchanged the politast 
compliments, in which the Aga shew- 
ed taste, learning, and good manners, 
and after we had eaten our excellent 
Ispahan mellau, which llageOaMahom- 
med lloossein Khan had sent to me, 
from the Dar il Sultanut,t and after 
we had smoked a kaleooii of the 
finest Shiraz tobacco, (with which my 
frit*nd JMeerza Aliady always supplied 
me plentifully from his own lands of 
Darab) — You see/' said I to the Aga, 

liow well I manage my women — I 
keep them at a proper distance. Here 
I have a breakfast of the finest fruits 
and best viands of the season ; but I 
never permit my females to intrude 
upon my morning hours, which I al- 
ways devote to religion and to study/' 

“ Pray/' said the Aga, may 1 beg to 
know wiiut book has occupied the at- 
tention of M^erza Ahmed this morn- 
ing ? There must be instruction even 
in the knowledge of what may be tlic 
morning s study of a person so learned 
as Mcerza Ahmed.” 


• Khulvnt — a private room, not in the female’s apartments, generally Qccup3ring a 
space between the public part of the house and tlie inner or women’s part. 

*** Dar il Sultanut — The place of the 8ultans-^n epithet of Isphaham, as Dar il 

£lm, the place of learning, ii of Shiraz. 
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** Aga,** said somewhat discon- 
certed by the question, ‘‘ you must 
know that study does not always consist 
ill reading, more than reading always 
constitutes study — two very coinnioii 
mistakes, against which I A\arii you, 
Aga. 1 have bten reflecting — morali- 
zing, Aga — 1 have lieeii eonsidering 
the difterence betw’cen man and wo- 
man, and 1 And it to be \ery great/’ 

Assuredly/^ said the Aga, " we can 
easily })erceivethiit it is \ei y great — it 
docs not require much consideration to 
discover that.’* 

At the siinjdieity of this remark of 
the Aga, I lauglu'tl heartily, so that I 
could not restrain niyseli*, hut ]}eveei- 
ving that lie was displeased, 1 thus ad- 
dressed him — ‘‘ Aga Je\vah,you won- 
der at my laugliing : hul you must 
know that I mean the moral difli renee 
between man and woman — the diffl r- 
cncc between the mind of man and the 
mind of woman, (wdiieh 1 shall ex- 
plain to you,) not the more aiJpareiit 
-differenee that you mean, Aga/" 

‘'All !” interrupted he, ** 1 perceive, 
Meerza, that your mind is never oc- 
cupied w'ith frivolous things, or tvith 
vanities, but that you are ever engaged 
in jihilosojducul inquiries. llt)w vast 
must the intelligence of that man be, 
who for several hours each day, seri- 
ously thinks on wliat he has seen and 
read — lJut 1 had nearly forgotten the 
object of uiy coniing — your eonver.sa- 
tion, Meerza, is so delightful, that one 
can think of nothing else tlian that of 
W'hich you are speaking,’’ ‘ * And tlie j>re- 
senceof Aga J< \vali,"’re])Iie<l I, “brings 
to one’s mind so many agreeable sub- 
jects, tliat one cannot choose to be si- 
lent.” 

Upon this the Aga drew from his 
pocket a yery large and beautilul ap- 
ple, and presenting it to me in a 
graceful manner, said, " IVIy mistress 
sends you this apple, witli many coni- 
limeiits, and liegs you will come to 
er in an hour. She does not And 
herself very well, and slie has so much 
confidence in you, that she would not 
take any medicine until she should 
have seen you. Moreover, she has 
given orders that no one be atlinittcd 
to her room, that she may have the 
pleasure of seeing you alone.” 

''Aga,” said I, your mistress does 


me much honour. God give her long 
life, she is a sw'cet lady. I low fortunate 
are you, Aga, to have so good a mis- 
tress!” The Aga rose to take his leave, 
but 1 would not suffer him to go un- 
til he had smoki rl unoUier kaleoon, 
alu*r which, lie dt‘jmrted. As soon as 
he was gone, 1 began to r(‘flect upon 
the message he liad brouglit to mo, 
and I could not help thinking that 
there was something very strange in 
the muni ter of it. Her sending me 
the apple, and her wishing to see me 
alone, ajqieared to me suspicious cir- 
eumstanees. One of the ladies of the 
Uoyal Ilaram too I Iwoh not at all satis- 
fietl that all was ri^t, di‘tevmiiied, 
if 1 jKTccivt'd anything amiss, to ac- 
quaint mv Uoyal 'laster. However, 1 
]»ut myself into the h.aiulsof (h>d, or- 
<b‘red my horse, and set out ti»wards 
the Ihirain Khoua."^ 

I alighted at the outcr-ijiatc, and as 
the i*'.unu(‘hs knew me again, I was 
admitUil without diflicnlty. 'Dk wortl 
W'iis passed jVoni one to aiiollur, that 

it was only the llakiem.j and 1 walk- 
ed into the gn^at stjuare amongst all 
the W'omeii, without their now taking 
the lroul)li* to vi‘il ilieinsehes at my 
approach. Seme indeed turned away 
iheir heads, which pavt' me an oppor- 
tunity to observe the beauty of llieir 
cheelcs or ueeKs, and some (whose 
shrivelled hands Let rayed the secret 
of their ailvanct* in jeavs) hurriedly 
]iulleil down their roobuntlsj when 
they saw me erdt r. 

There were there many Iteautiful 
women, collected from all parts of tlie 
empire — Creoigiaiis, Armenians, and 
Mahommedans ; but I saw not one so 
lovely as my patient. 

1 moved slowdy along to her apart- 
ment, and found Aga .lewah ready to 
receive me. He eonducted me at onct^ 
to his mistress’s room, and left me 
tliero alone with lier. 

A .strange tremor came over me as 
I took my scat close to her. 1 began 
to fear that Iht beauty was too strong 
for my sense of duty, and I sat for 
some time d(;sirous tx> speak, and (for 
the first time in iny life) not knowing 
wdiat to say. 

At length she broke the silence, and 
said — “ Meerza Ahmed, I have heard 
much of your learning and talents, us 


• liaram — forbidden ; — Khoua— house. -j* Hakeem— Doctor. 

^ Koobund — The part of the veil which covers the face. 
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well as of your kindness of heart, 
and of the tenderness of your nature. 
(Here she paused a little^ but before 
I could collect myself to make a suit- 
able answ'cr, she proceeded) — I have 
heard too of the distinguished favour 
with which you are honoured by his 
majesty the King of Kings. I am an 
unfortunate female^ and it is in your 
power to render me the most import- 
ant service. May I trust to you, 
Meerza Ahtncd ? or will you leave me 
to my misfortunes — to the misery in 
whicn you have found rae.^*' 

Her voice faultercd as she uttered 
the last words. She stopped, and 
turnetl her fine eyes full uiion me with 
a look of painful doubt, and anxious 
inquiry. A tear, which had been vi- 
sibly gatliering, rollerl over her eye- 
lid, and hung uiioii her cheek. She 
liad not seeiiM'd to me so lovely in all 
tile voluptuous beauty of the day be- 
fore. She seemed to look to me for 
consolation — What could I do ? I vow- 
chI that there was no service, however 
hazardous, wliich 1 would not under- 
take — no duty, liowovcr laborious, 
which I was not rently to perform. 

You seem,” said slie, to b(' sin- 
cere, and I will trust you. Hut that jou 
may fully understand tlic nature of 

my misfortunes, I must tell you tho 
story of my life — for young as I am, 
I have had much to suffer. 

TFIi: STOll^ or M 1,1 HAM. 

I was horn a Cliristian. My father 
was priest of a small Armenian village 
in Karubaugh. INTy mother died while 
1 was yet so young that J believe I 
cannot well remember to have seen 
her ; but I have heanl my father speak 
of her so often, that I sometimes think 
J do remember her. I was her first 
and only child, therefore my father 
loved me fondly ; hut even more, be- 
cause he thonglit my face re.semblcd 
hers w'hom God had taken from him. 
He was already an old man, and his 
otdy pleasure was in loving me, and 
carefully performing the duties of a 
pastor. He taught the village boys to 
read and write, and he was loved by 
.'xU his little flock ; for be had spent 
many years among them, and he had 
naturally a kind heart, which made 
liiiu the friend of every one. The 
people of the village gave us corn 
enough for bread, and many made us 
presents. Our dwelling was a small 
Voh. XV. 


bouse beside the diurch, which die 
villagers, at their own cost, kept in 
^pair for us, and we had all we want- 

I may have been about twelve 
years old, when, one Sabbath evening, 
my fatlicr desired our only servant, 
Meenus, to light the tapers in the 
churcli, as the hour of evening prayer 
was near. Meenus in a few moments 
returned all breathless, and told my 
father tliat a body of horsemen were 
coining down the road straight to the 
village. He had scarcely said so ere I 
heard a shot, anrl then another, and 
then tliey came so fast I could not 
count them. We all ran to the win- 
dow, and saw the people of the vil- 
lage running in crowds past the house, 
inotliers with infants in their arms, 
screaming and wailing, and children 
running crying after them, and old 
men tearing their clothes and hair, 
and women beating their breasts, and 
weeping aloud, all mingled in one 
confused mass. After these came the 
young men of the village;, some arm- 
ed, and still appearing to resist ; some 
wounded and bleeding; some I saw 
fall dead upon tlie street. After a 
time the firing ceased, and then there 
arose a dreadful shout, and I heard 
the clattering of many horses* feet ap- 
proaching, and presently a troop of* 
armed horsemen came riding furious- 
ly down the street, still .shouting Ul- 
Jah, Ullah. I knew not who they were, 
but when my father saw them he said. 
Now God have mercy upon us, for 
these are the l^ersiaiis. 'J'he feeble 
resistance which had been made was 
now no longer making. AH who could 
fly had fled, and some had died. The 

E lunderers dismounted from their 
orscs, forced the doors of tlie houses, 
seized all the children they could find, 
and strinped those whose clothes seem- 
ed worili the having, then bound them 
naked. Db ! it was a terrible sight 
to sec their young limbs bound with 
cords ; even now it makes my blood 
run cold to think of it. But from 
looking on the distress of others, we 
soon were called to feel our own. The 
ruffians forced our little dwelling ; 1 
ran screaming to my father ; his fiace 
was pale — the tear was in his eye, and 
as he clasped me in his trembling 
arras, he only said. My child, my 
child! I saw them enter, and hid 
ray face in my father's bo.<!om, for I 
dared not look on men so dark and 
2 0 
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terrible—and there 1 had all my life 
thought mypclf safe. But now that 
sanctuary availed me little, they sei- 
zed me, and tore me from him ; but 
still he clung to me, and wept sJoud, 
and called on God for help, but all 
in vain, for they were young and 
strong, and he was old and feeble ; 
but when he found that he had lost 
his last hold of me, his frenzy gave 
him strength, he grappled with tlie 
tnan who held me, ami once more got 
me in his arms. 1 saw the naked dag- 
ger raised over us, it descended like a 
flash of lightning, and my father fell 
beneath it. Ho lay a moment, and 1 
bent over him, w'urce knowing what 
had happened ; he caught me in his 
arras, and tried to speak, but the 
breath, which perhaps was meant to 
give me his last blessing, sfumted with 
his life-hlootl from the wound. The 

very inurdtTcr stood mute, and struck 
with awe. I gazed awhile on the pale 
lifeless face of the father whom I loved ; 
iny ryes gi-cw dim, my senses failed, 
I fell, and saw no more. 

“ How long I may have lain without 
perception I cannot tell ; but when I 
woke, I found that all my clothes had 
been stri^jped off, and instead of them 
1 had been wrapt up in iny dead fa- 
ther s priest’s robe. For a time I knew 
not where I was, and the remembrance 
of wdiat had passed was like the im- 
pression of a horrible dream between 
sleeping and waking ; but by degrees 
the dread reality came full before me. 
As I moved me round to find out 
where! was, something clammy, moist, 
and cold touched me — T looked to sec* 
what it might be — 1 saw the rent, I 
saw the clotted gore — It was my fa- 
ther’s blood that chilled my bosom ! — 
I knew it — A cold horror crept through 
all iny frame, and I uttered a loud 
shriek in agony of soul. — They came 
U) comfort me— but who came.? my 
father’s murderers. 1 tore off the 
gown, without perceiving that it was 
Tiiy only covering, and stood, witliout a 
knowledge of my sliame, naked before 
them. Their noisy, brutal laughter, 
brought hack my senses — I sunk for 
very shame u|>on the earth, anil ivcpt 
and sobbcil aloud. (.)ne of more ten- 
der nature tliaii the rest took from his 
horse a covering cloth, and gave it to 
me. I thanked him fervently, for it 
was a procioiiR gilt to me ; and as he 


turned away there seemed to he some 
pity in his eye. I would have giver, 
the world to have him near me, hut 
he passed away. For a time I sat 
there weeping, and .saw no one that I 
knew ; but by and by others of the 
villagers, captives like myself, were 
brought to where I was. We exchan- 
ged timid looks, but feared to speak, 
until, at last, they brought in one 
whom I had hoped tncy had not caught. 
He was pale, faint, and weary, llis 
eye caught mine. I started fVoin my 
seat to throw myself into his anns, 
but as he opened them to receive me 
I saw a hideous gash upon his breast— 
the sword of some Persian ruffian had 
been there. At any other time I dared 
not have approached him as he was ; 
but the events of a few short hours 
hail changed my nature, and 1 would 
have nislietl into his bosom. — A vil- 
lain saw us, and with a coward liaiid 
struck him a blow, which laid him on 
the ground. They seized me then, and 
carrieil ini* away, and still it was my 
father's inurdercr that bore me with 

him. 

“ All night they remained in the vil- 
lage, ransacking the houses, digging 
for hidden money, and torturing their 
captives to make thon shew the }»laees 
where money had hern hid. Many 
little sums they found, the liard won 
savings of ]»oor labourers ; and they 
had imieh quarrelling and high-words, 
and sometimes daggers were ilrawn in 
their disputes about divitling it. And 
some found wine, anil drank to drunk- 
cnness.atul rioted ,and fought , and made 
a fearful noise. — So })«sKed the night. 
In the morning, before da v, they began 
to move, and all tlie cattle of tlie vil- 
lage they collected, horses, cows, anil 
buffaloes. Some they drove away , and 
sonu‘ they kept to mount their weaker 
captives on. The Y>oor animals made 
a mournful lowing for their calves, 
which were left behind. When they 
tried to drive tlu* people from the vil- 
lage*, they set up sueli a deep and 
wailing cry that I doubted not the 
slaughter was begun, and that we must 
all be massacred ; but by degrees it 
died away. Tliey mounted me upon 
a huffaloe, and drove the poor animal 
before them, goading it on witli their 
spears. That day we went I know not 
liow many * fursnngs, but I was al- 
most dead with fatigue and pain. Tin* 


lAirsung, formerly Para^ang — a Persian measure of distance— ahisut four miles. 
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^bui&lo's rough hide had almost worn 
*the skin from off* my knees and legs, 
and unaccustomed as 1 was to ridings 
my bones all ached, my eyes were 
nearly blind with crying, and iny head 
was like to burst asunder. In this sad 
plight 1 lay shivering and cold all 
night, and in the morning was to have 
begun another journey like the first, 
but the same kind man who pitied me 
before, said something to him who had 
me ill his charge, and gave him money ; 
and then the good man took me up 
behind him on his horse, and put a 
soft felt under me, and tied a band 
round niy bo<iy and his own that I 
miglit not fall off; and when I cried 
because the horse went fast and pained 
my galled limbs, he made it go more 
slowly. It seemed strange to me that 
a man so kind al heart should have 
banded with such ruffians as the rest. 
We travelled several days with the 
other captives, and then we took ano- 
ther road, and went in one day more to 
the kind man’s lionse. 

At first his wives scowled on me, 
but he said something to them, and 
then they were very kind, and told me 
I was going to the King, and flattered 
me with tales of grandeur, so that 
their kindness and tlicir tales bad al- 
most soothed my sorro^v. And they 
gave me fine clotnes and ornaments to 
wear, and said, when I was a great 
person that I must remember tliem 
and their kindness. Here I remained 
many days, 1 know not how many, 
wlicn one mornitig a strangeinaii came, 
and then they told me I must go to 
the King ; but 1 had never seen a King, 
and I was much afraid, and begged to 
be allowed lo stay, and cried, but they 
persuaded me to go. We journeyed 
many days, and at last arrived here, 
where his majesty, the King of Kings, 
was pleased to accept inc, and here I 
have remained not unhappy until tlirec 
days ago. — Now, alas! my sorrow's 
have begun afresh. Wliere shall they 
end } Ch)d only knows — for I am truly 
wretched/* 

Here she stopped, and wept most 
bitterly. I had not wept since 1 
had been a boy, but now my tears 
began to flow, 1 know not wn y, for 
it appeared to me, tliat she had much 
cause to bo lia^my, after so much mis- 
fortune, to find herself in the llaram 
of the King of Kings. I tried to 
sooth her, told her she was fair, most 
fair and beautiful, and that she would 


not fail to find favour with the King, 
and that she might be mother to a 
prince, perhaps tliat prince be King 
hereafter ; andonthewnole the daugh- 
ter of a poor Armenian priests she 
ought to be most thankful for God's 
bounty, which had made her what 
she was. But she still wept the more. 
At last she hade me go and come to- 
morrow, and she should tell me all 
the n^st, for she liad seen my sorrow 
for her, and she knew me to be kind. 

I took my leave with a heavy heart 
partly because her story shewed hea- 
vy misfortunes for so young a female 
to liavc endured ; partly because I li- 
ked to he in her company, and was 
sorry to part from her ; and partly be- 
cause I toought I had been somewhat 
rash in my promises of service, and 
felt inucl) concern for the nature of 
the business she might wdsh to put 
me to. At the same time, I felt that 
whatever it might be, I should he 
obliged to do it ; so completely had 
sh<‘ got possession of my mind. 1 

conjectured a tliousand things that she 
might have to disclose, and rejected 
them all. At last, having tired myself 
with guessing and imagining, 1 began 
to have an intuitive perception that 

the hour of dinner w^as not vtjry dis* 
tant, and accordingly made some in- 
quiries on the subject. As I had not 
yet summont^l resolution enough to 
face my w'ife, who was a terrible vira- 
go at times, God rest her soul, 1 sent 
for my dinner, and wasinfonned that 
it waited me in the inner apartments. 
1 told my servant to get it, and bring 
it to me, but when he w'cnt for it be 
got nothing but abuse, and a blow on 
the mouth with a slipper. He was at 
the same time desired to tell me, that 
if I ditl not choose to come lor my din- 
ner, 1 sliould want it. This was a se- 
rious consideration, and I sat down to 
deliberate on what was best to he done. 
At last I resolved to go to the house of 
my friend Futtali Alee Khan, and 
thereby gain a triumph over my wife. 
I accordingly set out, hut had not gone 
far, cre 1 met the poet himself, walk- 
ing quicker than he was used to do. 

“ Where are you going ?" said I to 
him. “ I am going," said he, “ to dine 
with yoUjformy wifehasturnedmeout 
witliout my dinner, because J told her 
she was too old now to paint her eye- 

JffOWS." 

^ 1 wonder,” said I, that a man of 

your sense should say such a thing to a 
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woman, however oM she may be. You 
know that none of them can endure 
such remarks. By the head of the 
King, your wife is right to be offended. 
Who made you jud^ when a woman 
is too old to paint her eye-brows? 
X<et US go back to your house, and I 
will make up the matter.” 

I have no objection,” said the 
Khan, but first tell me where you 
were going, at this your usual dinner 
hour 

To tell the trutli,” said I, my 
wife refused to send my dinner to my 
Khulvut,* and as we have had a differ- 
ence, I refused to go into the Unde- 

roon.t 

This is most absurd conduct in 

you, Meerza Ahmed,” said the Khan. 

What does it signify where you eat 
your dinner ? and if you do not go into 
the Underoon, how can you make up 


matters with your wife? Come, come, 
Meerza, let us go to your house, and 
I will engine to settle your diftcr- 
enccs.” 

Tlie Khan carried the day. I return- 
ed relucUintly to my own house. We 
discussed the whole matter in dispute, 
and the Iflian decided, that we were 
both right. He said that I was right, 
having iiad no evil intention towards 
Shticreen, the young slave girl, and 
that my wife, believing me to have 
been wickedly inclined, was right in 
%vhat she had done. The decision sa- 
tisfied us both, for we were by this 
time tired of the quarrel. “We ate an 
excellent dinner, and I had a very 
learned discussion with the Khan, on 
the merits of a passage in Anweree,+ 
in which it seemed to me that 1 had 
the advantage. 


• Private room. *|* apartment. 

^ Anivcree, a certain Poet whom it has been niucli tlic tu!»hion to praise more than 
deserves. 


SOOTUr.k’tf Lli 

Thb worthy Laureate is one of those 
men of distinguished talents and in- 
dustry, who have not attained to tlie 
praise or the influence of intellectual 
greatness, only because they have been 
so unfortunate as to come too late into 
the world. Had Southey flourished for- 
ty or fifty years ago, and written half as 
well as he has written in our time, he 
might have ranked vm. con, witli 
the first of modern critics, of inotlern 
historians, jierhups even of modem 
poets. The wannth of his feelings and 
the fiow of his style would have ena- 
bled hinv^to throw all the prosers of 
diat flayjnto the shade; — His exten- 
sive eru(|ftion would have w^oii him 
the veneration of an age in which eru- 
dition was venerable — His imaginative 
Jjll'er would have lifted him like an 
ei^le over the versifiers who then 
amused the public with their feeble 
echoes of the wit, the sense, and the 
numbepi of Pope. He could not have 
been Alt Man of the Age ; but, taking 
all hit manifold excellencies and qua- 
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lifications into account, he* mu.st have 
been most assuredly Somfhody, and 
a great deal more than somebody. 

How different is his actual cast‘ ! As 
a poet, as an author of iiuaginativu 
works in |:eiU'Tal, how small is the 
space he covers, how little is he talke<l 
or thoughtof ! I'he Kstablishcil Churcli 
of Poetr y will hoar of nobody but Scott, 
Byron, Campbell : and the Lake Me- 
thodists themselves will scarcely )>ormit 
him to be called a burning ami a shi- 
ning light in the same day with their 
Wordsworth — even their Coleridge. 
In point of fact, he himself is now the 
only man who ever alludes to Southey’s 
poems. We can suppose youngish 
readers starting when tliey coirio upon 
some note of his in the Quarterly, or 
in these new books of liistory, referring 
to the Madoc,” or the Joan,” as to 
something universally known and fa- 
miliar. As to criticism and politics of 
the day, he is but one of the Quarterly 
reviewers, and scarciily one of the 
most influential of them. He puts 


, * The Life of Wesley, and die Bisc aiiS Progress of Methodism, by Robert Southey, 
^ - voh. F/ondoi), I/ongiiutn and Cm, 11(20. 
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forth essays half aiitiquarianism, half 
*prosing, with now and tlien a dash of 
9 sweet enough sort of literary mysti- 
cism in them — ^and more frequently a 
display of pompous sclf-complacent 
Bitii]>licity, enough to call a smile into 
the most iron physiognomy that ever 
grinned. But these lucubrations pro- 
duce no effect u})on the spirit of the 
time. A man would as soon take his 
opinions from his grandmother as from 
the Doctor. The whole thing looks as 
if it were made on purpose to he read 
to some antediluvian village club — 
Tlie fat parson — the solemn leech — 
the gaping sclioolmaster, and three or 
four simpering 'i'abbies. There is 
notliiiig in common to him and the 
people of this world. We love him — 
we respect him — we admire liis dili- 
gence, Ills uci|uisitions, his excellent 
manner of keeping his note-books — If 
lie were in orders, and one had an ad- 
vowsoii to tlisjiose of, one could nol 
hut think of him. But good, honest, 
worthy man, only to hear him udling 
us his opinion of Napoleon Buona- 
para* !— and then the quoUitions from 
Coleridge, AV^irtlswo^j, Lamb, Lan- 
dor, Wi tilers, old ^he 

rest, of his favourites— -aiKl the little 
wise-looking maxims, every one of 
them as old us the back of Skiddaw — 
and the delicate little gleams of pathos 
— and the little family-storii's and al- 
lusions — and all the liitlc i»arcnth<*sos 

of exultation — well, we really w'oiulcr 
after all , that tile Laureate is not more 
poimlar. 

The finst time Mr Southey at tcmpttxl 
regular historical composition he suc- 
ceeded admirably. IHs Life of Nel- 
sol) is truly a niaster])iece ; — a brief— 
jin ill! ated — glo wing — straigh tforward 
— manly Knglisli work, in two vo- 
lumes duoflecimo. That book will be 
read three hundred years hence by 
every boy that is nursed on English 
ground — All his bulky historical works 
are, comparatively s]icaking, failures. 
Ills History of Brazil is the most un- 
readable production of our time. Two 
or three elephant quartos about a 
single Portugueze colony ! Every lit- 
tle colonel, captain, bishop, friar, dis- 
cussed at as mucli length as if they 
were so many Cromwells or I>oyolas 
— and why ?— just for this one simple 
reason, that Dr Southey is an excel- 
lent Portugueze bcholar, and hfis an 
excellent Portugueze library. The 
whole affair breathes of one sentimenfr. 


and but one — Behold, 0 British Pub- 
lic ! what a fine tiling it is to under- 
stand this tongue— fall down and 
worship me ! I am a member of the 
Lisbon Academy, and yet 1 was born 
in Bristol, and am now living at Kea- 
wick. 

This inordinate vanity is an adim« 
rahle condiment in a small work, and 
when the subject is really possessed of 
a strong interest. It makes one read 
with more earnestness trf utteiilion and 
sympathy. But carried to this height, 
and exhibited in such a book as this, 
it is utter nonsense. It is carrying tlic 
joke a great deal too far. — People do 
at last, however good-natured, get 
weary of seeing a respectable man 
walkhig his hobby-horse. 

JMelancholy to say, the History of 
the Peninsular War is, in spite of an 
intensely interesting theme, and copi- 
ous materials of real value, little bet- 
ter than another (’aucasiis of lumber, 
after all. If the campaigns of Buona- 
parte were written in the same style, 
they would make a book in thirty or 
fort y (juarto volumes, of 700 pages each. 
He is overlaying the thing completely 
— ^lie is smothering the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Tile underwood has increased, 
is increasing, and ought without delay 
to be smashed. Do we want to hear 
the legendary history of every Catholic 
saint, who happens to have been bu- 
ried or worshipped near the scene of 
some of General llilfs skirmishes? 
What, in the devils name, have we to 
do with all these old tw^elftli century 
miracles and visions, in the midst of a 
history of Artliur Duke of Welling- 
ton, and his British army ? Does the 
Doctor mean to ivritc his (rrace's In- 
dian campaigns in the same style, and 
to make them the pin whereon to hang 
all the wreck and rubbish of his com- 

monjilace book for Kehama, as he has 
here done with the odds and ends that 
he could not get stuffed into the notes 
on Bodcrick and JMy Cid ? Southey 
should have lived in the days of 2000 
page folios, triple columns, and double 
indexes— He would then have been 
set to a corpus of somctJiing at once, 
and been happy for life. Never surely 
was such a mistake as for him to make 
liis appearance in an age of restlessly 
vigorous thought, disdainful origin- 
ality of opinion, intolerance for long- 
wiiidedness, and scorn of mountains 
in labour — Glarainara and Penman- 
maur among the rest. 
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In all these greater histories, the 
laureate has been much the worse for 
some unhappy notion he has got into 
fais head, of writiiu d la Clarendon. 
Clarendon is one of the first English 
classics, and one of the first historical 
autliors the world can boast ; but no- 
body can deny that he is, neverthe- 
le^, a most prolix penman. The 
things tliat carry lilin througli, in 
spite of all his prolixity, arc, first, the 
amazing abstract interest of his sub- 
ject matter ; secondly, his own prodi- 
gious knowledge of human nature ; 
and, thirdly, the admirable opportu- 
nities he had for applying this know- 
ledge to the individual cYiaractcrs ho 
has to treat of, in the course of a long 
life spent in the most important offices 
of the state, and during the most im- 
portant series of changes that the state 
has ever witnessed. Now, the Doc- 
tor, to balance a caricature of the 
Chancellor’s tediousness, brings really 
hut a slender image of the Chancel- 
lor's qualifications. He writes not 
about things and persons (hat he has 
seen, and if he did, he has extremely 
little insight into human character, 
and a turn of mind altogether differ- 
ent from that which is necessary for 
either transacting or comprehending 
the affairs of active life. He has the pro- 
lixity — without the graphic toudies, 
the intense knowledge, the profound 
individual feeling, of a writer of me- 
moirs. He reads five or six piles of old 
books, and picks up a hazy enough 
view of some odd character there, and 
then he thinks he is entitled to favour 
US with this view of his, at the same 

length whicli we could only have par- 
doned from some chosen friend, and 
lifie-long familiair associate of the hero 
himself. 

Perhaps Southey’s Life of Wesley 

is the most remarkable instance ex- 
tant, of the ridiculous extremities to 
which vanity of this kind can carry a 
man of grc^falcnts uu\ acquirements. 
Who hut' Southey w'ould over have 
dreamt that it was possible for a man 
that was not a IMethodist, and that 
had never seen John Wesley’s face, 
nor even conversed with any one of 
his discipks, to write two thumning 
volumes tinder the name of a Life of 
Wesley, vjathout turning the stomach 
of the ISiblic.^ For whom did he 
really {wmiose he was writing this 
book? Men of calm sense and ration- 
al rdlfgion, Uterc certainly not at all 


likely to take their notion of tlie 
Founder of the Methodists, from any 
man ivho could really suppose that 
Founder's life to be worthy of occupy- 
ing one thoupnd pages of close print. 
Tnc Methodists themselves would, of 
course, be horrified with the very 
name of such a book, on such a sub- 
ject, by one of the uninitiated. Pro- 
bably, few of them have looked in- 
to it at oil ; and, most certainly, 
thost* tliat have done so, must have 
done so with continual pain, loathing, 
and disgust. But our friend, from 
the moment he takes up any suhje.ct, 
no matter what it is, seems to be quite 
certain, first, that tliat subject is the 
only one in the world worth tvriting 
about ; and, secondly, that he is the 
only man who has any right to meddle 
with it. On he drives — ream after ream 
is covered with his beautiful, distinct, 
and print-like autograph. We have 

sometimes thought it possible that the 
very beauty of this hand-wTiting of his, 
may have been one of his chief curses. 
One would think, now, that writing 
out, in any hand, dull and long-winded 
quotations from Wesley’s Sermons, 
Whitefield’s SI||||noi)s. tlieir .Tournals, 
tlicir ^Magazines, Sec, Sec, would 
be hut poor amusement in the tiyes of 
such a man as Southey — more especi- 
ally as it must be quite obvious, that 
th<,*y who really think these jieoplc 
worthy of being studied like so many 

.Tulius Cffisars, will, of course, study 
them hi their own works, and in the 
tvorks of their ow n .^irdcnt admirers ; 
and that, as to mankind in general, 
they will still say, alter reading all 
that the Laureate liaslieaped together, 

Did this man never read Hume’s o^ic 
chapter on the Puritan Sects ?” 

I'hc truth is, that a real historian, 
either a Hume, or a Clarendon, or a 
Du lietz, or a 'i’acitus, would have 
found no difficulty in concentrating 
all that leally can be said, to any 
purpose, about W'esley, Zinzendort, 
Whitefield, and all llic rest of these 
jHJople, in, at the most, fifty pages. 
And then the world would liave read 
the thing and been the better ibr it. 
At present, tlie Methodists stick to 
tlieir own absurd Lives of Wesley, and 
there exists no Life of him adapted for 
the purposes of the general reader, or 
compost with any reference to the 
ideas of any extensive body of educa- 
ted men whatever. 

Nevertheless, who will deny, that 
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in these two thick volumes a great deal 
. both of instruction and amusement is 
to he found ? The hero being what 
•he was, it was indeed quite impossible 
that this should be otherwise. And 
tile complaint is not of the materials^ 
nor of the manner in which the most 
interesting part of them is made use of, 
but of the wearisome mass of super- 
fluous stuff’ with wliich the liaureate 
has contrived to overlay his admirable 
materials, and to make his fine pas- 
sages the mere oases in a desart ; and 
of that portentous garrulitVj for the 
sake of indulging in which, he hasnof 
drawn the extraordinary man's cha- 
racter. 

Wesley was) no doubt, a man of 
ardent piety ; and, no doubt, with 
much evil, he has also done much 
good in the world. He was mad from 
his youth up, and vanity, and selfish- 
ness of' the most extravagant sort, 
wer(‘ at least as discernible in every 
important step he took in life, as any 
oi‘ those better motives, tlie existence 
of which it is iiupossible to deny. 

His fatlierwas a most reverend, holy, 
d<*vout, and affectionate old clt'rgy- 
inan, who educaU il a large family 
upon H very slender incoini*, and spent 
his whole strengtJi in the spiritual la- 
bours of a poor jiarisl), full of igno- 
rant and nidt* neo])le. When he found 
himself near death, lie saw his wife 
anti a number of daughters likely to 
be left destitute. lie had influence, 
as he thought, to get his living for his 
son .John ; and he called u])on him 
to sav tliat he would take it when he 
should he no more, and give his mo- 
llier and sisters a right to keep their 
home. John Wesley, then in holy 
orders, ami residing at Oxford, said, 
/if.v .spirit ual intrrrais were iiieoinpa- 
lible with his aceentance of his fa- 
ther’s benefice, and he allowed the old 
man to die without comfort, and left 
his otluT parent and sisters to face the 
world .*is they might. 

J<»hn Wesley, in America, flirted 
with a fine lass, a IMiss C'auston, and 
oftered her marriage ; sus})ecting, how- 
ever, that she was not sufficiently reli- 
gious for him, he consulted a commit- 
tee of six Moravian elders, whether he 
should, or should not, marry her, as 
he had told her he w'ould do. They 
<lecidiiig in the negative, by tlie truly 
Christian metliod of casting lots, he 
drew hack. Miss Cuuston married an- 
other man. Mr M’^esley uiwii this 


commenced a lon^ series of priestly 
admonitions and inquisitions, and at 
length, vrhen she was some months 
gone with child, the jealous, envious 
lifoiik refused her admission to the 
sacramental table ; the consequence of 
which was a miscarriage, and the 
great danger of her life. 

This w'as the behaviour of Wesley 
to his father and liis mistress. Wiat 
wonder that such a man saw no evil 
in creating a schism in the church ? 
He always determined what he W’as 
to do when in any difficulty, by open- 
ing the Bible, and obeying what he 
conceived to be the meaning of the 
first text his eye fell on. Bui we have 
no intention to go into the details of 
his life and character here. We shall 
rather quote, from Mr Southey, a few 
passages about his most eminent rival 
and disciph', the far more interesting 
George Uliiiejicld. 

" George Whitcfield was born at the 
Bell Inn, in the city of Gloucester, at 
the close of tlie year J*514«. Ho de- 
scribes himself as froward from his mo- 
ther's womb ; so brutish as^ to hate in- 
struction ; stealing from his mother's 
pocket, and frequently appropriating to 
his ow^ti use the money that be took in 
the house. * II 1 truce itiysclf,' he says, 
‘ from my cradle to my manhood, I can 
see nothing in me but a fitness to be 
damned ; and if the Almighty had not 
prevented me by his grace, I had now 
cither been sitting in darkness and in the 

shadow of death, or condemned, as the 
due reward of my crimes, to be forever 
lifting up my eyes in torments.* Yet 
Whitcfield could recollect esirly movings 
of the heart, wliich satisfied him in after- 
life, that ‘ God loved him with an ever- 
lasting love, and had sepanited him even 
from his motlier’s womb, for the work to 
which he afterwards was pleased to call 
him. " He had a devout (lispohitioii, and a 
tender heart. When he was about ten 
years old, his mother made a second 
marriage; it proved an unhappy one. 
During the affliction to which this led, 
his brother used to read aloud Bishop 
Ken’s Manual for Winchester Scholars. 
This book affected George Whitcfield 
greatly; and when the corporation, at 
their annual visitation of St Mary de 
Crypt’s school, where he^ns educated, 
gave liim, according to custom, money for 
the speeches which he was chosen to de- 
liver, he purchased the book, and found 
it, lie says, of great benefit to his soul. 

Wliitelield’s talents for elocution, 
which made him aften^'ards so great n 
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performer in tlie pulpit, were at thia time 
in some danf^er of receiving a theatrical 
direction. The boys at the grammar- 
BChool were fond of acting plays: the 
master, ‘ seeing how their vein ran,* en- 
couraged it, and composed a dramatic 
piece himself, which they represented 
before the corporation, and in which 
Whitefield enacted a woman’s part, and 
appeared in girl’s clothes. Tlie remem- 
brance of this, he says, had often cover- 
ed him with confusion of face, and he 
hoped it would do so even to the end of 
his life ! Before he was fifteen, he per- 
suaded his mother to take him from 
school, saying, that she could not place 
him at the university, and more learning 
would only spoil him for a tradesman. 
Her own circumstances, indeed, were by 
this time so iniudi on the decline, that 
his menial services were required; he 
began occasionally to assist her in the 
public-house, till at length lie ‘ put on 
his blue apron and his snuffers,'^ washed 
mops, cleaned rooms, and became a pro- 
fessed and common drawer.’ In the 
little leisure which such employments 

allowed, this strange boy composed two 
or three sermons , and the romances, 
which had been his heart's delight, gave 
place for awhile to 'ilioinas a Kempis. 

When he had been about a yeiu* in 
this servile occupation, the inn was made 
over to a married brother, and George, 
being acoustomed to the house, continu- 
ed there as an assistant ; but he could 
not agree with his sister-in-law, and af- 
ter much uneasiness gave up the situa- 
tion. His mother, though her means 
were scanty, permitted liiiu to have a 
bed upon the ground in her house, and 
live with lier, till I’rovidenee should 
point out a place for him. The way was 
soon indicated. A servitor at Pembroke 
College called upon Ins motlier, and in 
the course of conversation told tier, that 
after all his college expenses for that 
quarter were discharged, he had received 
A penny. She immediately cried out, 
^his will do for my son ; and turning to 
him said. Will you go to Oxford, George ? 
Happening to have the same friends us 
this young man, she waited on them 
without delay ; they promised their in- 
terest to obtain A servitor’s place in the 
same coUege, and in reliance upon this 
.OeCfrge returned to the grammar-school. 
Here he ap{))ied closely to his books, 
and shaking off, by the strong effort of a 
religious blind, all evil und idle courses. 


produced, by the induence of his talents 
and example, some reformation umong 
his school-fellows. He attended puldie 
service constantly, received the sacra-w 
iiieiit monthly, fasted often, and prayed 
often, more than twice a day in private. 
At the ago of eighteen he was removed 
to Oxford; the recommendation of his 
friends was successful; another friend 
Iporrowed for him li'ii pounds, to defray 
the expense of entering; and with a 
good fortune beyond hi^, liopes, he 
admitted servitor immediately. 

** Servitorsliips arc more in the spirit 
of a Homan Catholic than of an English 
establishment. Among the Catholics, 
religious poverty is made i espectuble, be- 
cause it is accounted a virtue ; and liu- 
miliatlon is an essential part of monastic 
discijdiiie. But in our state of things it 
cannot be wise to bnuid men willi the 
mark of inferiority ; tlic* line is already 

broai enough. Oxford would do well if, 
in this respect, it imitated ('ambridge, 
abolished an invidious distinction of dress, 
and dispensed with services wliieh, even 
when they arc not mortifying to those 
who perform them, are paintul to those 
to whom they are performed, ^Vhite- 
field found the advantage of having been 
used to a. publie-house ; many who could 
ehoohc their sen itor preferred him, be- 
cause of bis diligent and alert attendance; 
and thus, by help of the profits of the 
place, and some little jnestjnts made 
him by a kind-hearted tutor, Ite w.ih en- 
abled to live without being beholden to 
his relations for more thanfour-aiid-twen- 
ty pounds, in the course of three years. 
Jdttlc as this it shews, when compa- 
red with the ways and means of the 
elder Wesley at C'ollegc, tliat half u cen- 
tury had greatly enhanced the expenses 
of Oxford, At first lie was rendered un- 
comfortable by the society into whidi lie 
was tlirowii; he had several ch.unher- 
fcllows, who would fain have made him 
join them in their riotous mode of life ; 
and as he could only escape from their 
persecutions by sitting alone in his study, 
he was somctiaics benumbed with cold ; 
hut when tliey perceived the strength a** 
well as the singularity of his character, 
they suffered him to take his own way 
in peace. 

Before W’'hitcfield went to Oxford, he 
had heard of the young men there who 
‘ lived by nile and method,* and were 
therefore called Methodists. They were 
now much talked of, and generally de- 


Sauthej/'i Ltfe of Wesley. 


• So the word is printed in his own account of hi* life ; it seems to mean the sleeves 
which are worn by cleanly men in dirty employments, and may possibly be a misprint 

for senggefx, as such .sleeve^i are called in some parts of England. 
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flpised. He» however, tras drawn to. 
jvard them hy kindred feelings, defended 
them strenuously when he heard them 
reviled, and when he saw them go through 
a ridiculing crowd to receive the sacra, 
merit at St Mary’s, was strongly inclined 
to follow their example. Fur more than 
a year he yearned to be acquainted with 
them ; and it seems tiiat the sense of 
his inferior condition kept him back. 
At length the great object of his desires 
was elfected. A pauper hud attempted 
suicid(‘, and Whitefield sent a poor wo* 
man to inform Charles Wesley that he 
might visit the person, and minister spU 
ritual medicine ; the messenger was 
clitirgfd not to say who sent her; con- 
trary to these orders, she told his name, 
and Charles Wesley, who had seen him 
frequently walking by himself, and heard 
Koniething of his character, invited him 
to breakfast the next morning. An in- 
troduction to this little fellowship soon 
followed ; and he also, like them, * be- 
gan to live by rule, and to pick up the 
very fragments of his time, that not a 
mornetit oi it might he lost.* ** 

The following is vSoxithey's account 
of WhitflielrVs qualifications as an ora- 
tor when he first began preaching 

** The man who jiroduoed this extraor- 
dinary effect, had many natural advan- 
tages. He was something above the 
middle stature, well-proportioned, though 
at that time slcndiM*, and reniarkublc for 
a native gracefulness of manner. His 
eoui]»lt*xion was vciy' fair, hih features re- 
gular, his eyes small and lively, of a dark 
blue colour : in recovering from the 
measles, he had contracted a squint with 
one of them ; b»it this peculiarity rather 
rendered the expression of liis counte- 
nance more remembcrablc, than any de- 
gree lessened the effect of its uncommon 
sweetness. Hia voice excelled both in 
melody and cumpasis, and its fine modu- 
lations were happily accompanied by that 
grace of action which he possessed in an 
eminent degree, and which has been said 
to be the chief requisite of an orator. An 
ignorant man described his eloquence 
oddly but strikingly, when he said, that 
Mr Whitefield preached like a lion. So 
strange u comparison conveyed no unapt 
a notion of the force, and vehemence, and 
passion of that oratory which awed the 
hearers, and made them tremble like Fe- 
lix before the apostle. For believing him- 
self to be the messenger of God, commis- 
sioned to call sinners to repentance, he 
spoke as one conscious of his high cre- 
dentials, with authority -and power; yet 
in all his discourses there was a fervent 
and melting charity—an earnestness of 

VoL. XV. 


persuasion— 4U1 6ut-poltfing of redundant 
love, partaking the virtue of that foith 
from which it flowed, inasmuch as it 
seemed to enter the heart which it pier- 
ced, and to heal it as with balm.** 

Of his niaturer powers, he thus col* 
lects the testimony of the most unques- 
tionable witnesses. 

" Dr Franklin has justly observed, that 
it would have been fortunate for his re- 
putation if he had left no written works ; 
his talents would then have been estima- 
ted by the effect which they are known 
to have produced ; for, on this point, there 
is the evidence of witnesses whose credi- 
bility cannot be disputed. Whitefield’s 
writings, of every kind, are certainly be- 
low mediocrity. TJiey afford the mea- 
sure of his knowledge and of his intel- 
lect, but not of his genius as a preacher. 
Ilis printed sermons, instead of being, as 
is usual, the most elaborate and finished 
discourses df their author, have indeed 
the disadvantage of being precisely those 
upon wdiich the least care had been be- 
stowed. This may be easily explained. 

“ * By hearing him often,* says Frank- 
lin, ‘ 1 came to distinguish easily between 
sermons newly composed, and those which 
he had often preached in the course of his 
travels. His delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetition, that 
every accent, every emphasis, every mo- 
dulation of voice, was so perfectly well 
turned, and well placed, that, without be- 
ing interested in the subject, on^ could 
not help being pleased with the discourse 
— a pleasure of much the same kind with 
that received from an excellent piece of 
music. This is an advantage itinerant 
preachers have over those who are sta- 
tionary, as the latter cannot well improve 
their delivery of a sermon by so many re- 
hearsals.* It was a great advantage, but 
it was not the only one, nor the greatest, 
which he derived from repeating his dis- 
courses, and reciting instead of reading 
them. Had they been delivered from a 
written copy, one delivery would have 
been like the last ; the paper would have 
operated like a spell, from which he could 
not depart — invention sleeping, while the 
utterance followed the eye. But when 
he hud nothing before him except the au- 
dience whom he was addressing, the 
judgment and the imagination, as well as 
the memory, were called forth. Those 
parts were omitted which had been felt 
to come feebly from the tongue, and fall 
heavily upon the ear, and their place was 
supplied by matter newly laid in in the 
course of his studies, or fresh from the 
feeling of the moment. They who lived 
with him could trace him in his sermons 
SE 
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to the book which he had last been read- 
ing*! or the subject which had recently 
taken his attention. But tlie salient 
points of his oratory were not prepared 
passages,— they were bursts of passion, 
like jets from a Geyser, when the spring 
is in full play. 

’ The theatrical talent which he dis> 
played in boyhood, manifested itself 
strongly in his oratory. When lie was 
about to preach, whether it was from a 
pulpit, or a table in the streets, or a ri- 
sing ground, he appeared with a solem- 
nity of manner, and an anxious expression 
of countenance, that scorned to shew how 
deeply he was possessed with a sense of 
the importance of whut he was about to 
say. Ilis elocution was perfect. They 
who heard him roost freriuently could not 
remember that he ever stninbled at a 
word, or licsitated for want of one. lie 
never fuultered, unless when the feeling 
to wliicli he bad wrought Mmself over- 
came liim, and then his speeeli was inler- 
rapted by a dow of tears. .Sometimes he 
would appear to lose all self-command, 
and weep ivvecciiingly, and stamp loudly 
and passionately ; and sometimes the 
emotion of his mind exhausted him, and 
the beholders felt a momentary apprehen- 
sion even for his life. And, indeed, it is 
said, that the clfeet of tliis vehemence 
upon his bodily frame was tremendous ; 
tliat he asnally vomited after he had 
preached, ami soinetimos discharged in 
this manner, u considerable quantity of 
blood. 13ut this was wlicn the effort was 
over, and nature was left at leisure to re- 
lieve herself. While he was on duty, he 
controlled all sense of infirmity or pain, 
and made his advantage of tlie passion to 
which lie hud given way. * You blame me 
for weeping,* he would say, ‘ but how can 
I lielp it, when you will not weep for 
yourselves, tliough your immortal souls 
are upon the verge of destruction, and, 
for aught J know, you are hearing your 

last sermon, and may never more have an 
opportunity to have Christ offered to 
you!* 

“ Sometimes he would set before las 
congregation the agony of our Saviour, as 
tliough the scene was actually before 
them. * Look yonder !* he would say, 
stretching out liis hand, and pointing 
while he spake, * what is it Sliat I see ? 


It is my ogonizing Lord ! Hark, hark ! 
do you not hear ?— O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ! ne- 
vertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done !** This he introduced frequently 
in his sermons; and one w'ho lived with 
liim says, tlie effect was not destroyed by 

repetition ; even to those who knew what 
was coming, it came as forcibly as if they 
had never heard it before. In this re- 
spect it was like hno stage acting ; and, 
indeed, Whitcfield indulged in an liistrio- 
nic manner of preaching, which would 
have been offensive if it had not been ren- 
dered admirable by his natural graceful- 
ness and inimitable power. Sometimes, 
at the close of a sermon, he would per- 
sonate a judge about to perform the last 
awful part of his office. AVitli his eyes 
full of tears, and an emotion that made 
his speech fauller, after a pause which 
kept the whole audience in breathless ex- 
pectation of what was to conu', he would 
say, ‘ 1 am now going to put on my con- 
demning cap. Sinner, I must do it ; I 
must pronounce sentence upon you !* 
and then, in a tremendous htruin of elo- 
quence, describing the eternal puni^>Imient 
of the wicked, lie recited the words of 
Christ, ' Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared fur the devil and 
his angels.' When he spoke of St IVlei, 
how, alter the cock crew, he went out and 
wept bitterly, lie liad a fold of his gown 
ready, in which he hid his face. 

“ Perfect as it was, liistrionisin like this 
would have produced no lasting effect 
upon the mind, had it not been for the 
unaffected earnestness and the indubita- 
ble sincerity of the preacher, tvhicli equal- 
ly characterized his niaTiiicr, whetJu*i- h<* 
rose to the height of passion in his dis- 
course, or won the attention ol the mot- 
ley crowd by tlie introduction of familiar 
stories, and illustrations adapted to the 
meanest capacity.* I'o siie.h digressions 
his dis])osition led him, which was natu- 
rally inclined to a comic playfulness. 
Minds of a certain power will sometimes 
express their strongest feelings with a le- 
vity at which formalists are sho<.‘kcd, and 
W'hich dull men are wholly uiiuhJe to un- 
derstand. But language which, wlieii 
coldly repeated, might seem to border 
upon iiTeverence and burlesque, has its 
effect in popular preaching, when the in- 


• M^esley says of him, in his Journal, “ How wise is God in giving different talents 
to different preachers ! Kven the little impraprieties both of his language and manner, 
were a means of profiting many who would not have been touched by a more correct 
diHcourse, or a more calm and regular manner of speaking.” St Augustine somewhere 
.says, that is the best key which opens the door : f/M pro(A;s/ ^/avh avrea si ape^ 
rirc quod vahmns non potest 'i ant quod obest ItgtieOj H hoc pot€9ij quando nihil qumiu 

mns Hi it pa fere quod clautum cst i 
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tcntion of the ^eaker is perfectly under- 
•Stood : it is suited to the great mass of 
the people ; it is felt by them when bet- 
fer things would have produced no im- 
pression ; and it is borne away when wiser 
arguments would have been forgotten. 
There was another and more uncommon 
WMy in which Whitcfichrs peculiar ttilent 
sometimes was indulged ; he could direct 
his discourse toward an individual so 
skilfully, that the congregation had no 
suspicion of any particular purport in that 
part of the sermon ; while the person at 
whom it was aimed felt it, as it was di- 
rected, in its full force. There was some- 
times a degree of sportivenessf almost 
akin to inischic&in his humour. 

“ llcmarkable instances are related of 
the manner in wliicli lie impressed his 
liearers. A man at P^xeter stood with 
stones in liis pocket, and one in his liand, 
ready to throw at him ; but he dropped it 
before the sermon was far advanced, and 
going up to him after the preaching was 
over, he sui<l, ‘ Sir, 1 came to hear you 
with an intention to break your head ; 
but God, through your ministry, has given 

me a broken heart.* A ship-builder was 
once asked what he thought of him. 

* Think !* be rejilied, ‘ I tell you, sir, every 
Sunday that 1 go to my parish cliiireh, 1 
can huild a sJiip from stem to stern under 

the sermon ; but, were it to save my soul, 
under Mr Whitefield, I could not lay a 


single plank.* Hume| pronounced him 
the most ingenious preacher he bad ever 
heard ; and said, it was w^rth while to go 
twenty miles to hear him. But, perhaps, 
the greatest proof of his persuasive pow- 
ers was, when he drew from ^Franklin's 
I)ocket the money which that*clear, cool 
reasoner had determined not to give : it 
was for the orphan-house at Savannah. 

* 1 did not,* says the American philoso- 
pher, ‘ disapprove of the design ; but as 
Georgia was tlien destitute of materials 
and workmen, and it was proposed to send 
them from Philadelphia at a great ex- 
pense, I thought it would have been bet- 
ter to have built the liouse at Philadel- 
phia, and brought the children to it. This 
1 advised ; but he was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and 1 there- 
fore refused to contribute. 1 happened, 
soon after, to attend one of his sermons, 
in the course of which I perceived he in- 
tended to finish with a collection, and I 
silently resolved he should get nothing 
from me. 1 liud in my pocket a handful 
of copper money, three or four silver dol- 
lars, and five pistoles in gold. As he 
proceeded 1 began to soften, and conclil- 
ded to give the copper ; another stroke of 
his oratory made me ashamed of that, and 
determined me to give tlie, silver; and he 
iinihljcd so admirably, that 1 emptied my 

pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, 
gold§ and ah.* ** 


+ 31 r Winter relates a curious anecdote of his preaching at a maid-servant who had 
displeased him by some negligence in the n»urniiig. In the evening,*’ says the writer, 

before the family retired to rest, I found her under great dejection, the reason of whidi 
1 did not apprehend ; for it did not strike me that, in exemplifying a conduct inconsistent 
with t}»e ('hristian’s professed fidelity to his Redeemer, he was drawing it from remiss- 
tu’ss of duty in a living character , but she felt it so sensibly, ns to be greatly distressed 
by it, until he relieved her mind by bis usually amiable drportment. The next day, 
being about to leave town, he called out to her * Farewell she did not make her ap- 
pearance, wltich lie remarked to a female friend at dinner, who replied, ‘ Sir, you have 
exceedingly wounded p«M)r Betty.* This excited in him a hearty laugh ; and when I 
shut the coach door upon him, he said, ^ Be sure to remember me to Betty ; tell her the 
account is settled, and that 1 have iiotliing more against her.’ ” 

J One of his flights of oratory, not in the best taste, is related on Hume’s authority. 
“ After a solemn pause, Mr Whitetield thus addresses his audience : — ‘ The attendant 
angel is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to Heaven; and shall he ascend 
and not bear with him the new's of one sinner, among all the multitude, reclaimed from 
the errtir of liis ways !* 'J'o give the greater eftect to this exclamation, he stamped with 
his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes Ui Heaven, and cried aloud, ‘ iStop, (rabriel ! stop, 
(iabricl ! stop, ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of one 
sinner converted to God !’ ” Hume said this address W'as accompanied with such ani- 
mated, yet natural action, that it surpassed anything he ever saw or heard in any other 
preacher. 

§ “ At this sermon,” continues Franklin, “ there was also cnc of our club, who, be- 
ing of my sentiments respecting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
might be intended, had, by precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home : 
towards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and 
applied to a neighbour who stood near him, tft lend him some money for the purpose 
^'hc request was fortunately made to perhaps tlie only man in the company who had the 
firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was, ‘ At any oilier time, friend 
Hopkinson, I would lend to thcc freely, but not now ; for thee seems to me lo be out af 
thy light senses.* ” 
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We suspect that» after all, this man 
^as worth Irving and Chalmers put 
together in the puipit ; and certainly 
the dozen or two pages Southey has 
devoted to him, are no more than his 
due. Wesley might have been con- 
tented with a similar allowance. 

^ The history of another of the asso- 
ciates — one of the lay preachers, may 
be taken as a favourame specimen of 
the way in which Southey discusses 
the subordinate parts of his subject. 
It is the life of one Haimes, a soldier 

and a saint. 

** Being sent to London with the camp- 
equipage, he went to hear one of Wliite- 
field's preachers, and ventured, as he was 
coming back from the meeting, to tell 
him the distress of his soul. The preacii- 
er, whose charity seems to have been 
upon a par with his wisdom, made an> 
awer, * The work of the devil is upon 
you,* and rode away. * It was of tlie 
tender mercies of God,* says poor Haime, 
^ that 1 did not put an end to my life.* 

“ * Yet,* he says, * I thouglit if I must 
be damned niyselfj 1 will do what I can 
that Others may be saved ; so 1 began to 
reprove open sin wherever I saw or heard 
it, and to warn the ungodly that, if they 
did not repimt, they would surely perish ; 
but, if 1 found any that were wenry and 

heavy laden, 1 told them to wait upon 
the Lord, and he would renew their 
strength ; yet I found no strength my- 
self.’ He was, however, lucky enough 
to hear Charles Wesley, at Colchester, 
and to consult him when the service was 
over. Wiser than the Calvin istic preach- 
er, Charles Wesley encouraged liirn, and 
biude him go on witliout fear, and not be 
dismayed at any temptation. These 

words sank deep, and were felt as a bless- 
ing to him for many years. His regi- 
me«tt was now ordered to Flanders ; and 
writing from thence to Wesley for com- 
fort and counsel, he was exhorted to per- 
. severe in his calling. * It is but a little 
thing,* said Wesley, ‘ that man should be 
against you, while you know God is on 
your side. If he give you any compa- 
nion ill the narrow way, it is well ; and 
it is well if he does not; but by all 
means miss no opportunity—spouk and 
spare not ; declare what God has done 
for your soul ; regard not worldly pru- 
dence. Be not a.shttmed of Christ, or of 
his word, or of his work, or of his ser- 
vants. Speak the truth in love, even 
in the midst of a crooked generation. *|p- 
* I did speak,* he says, * and not spare.* 
He was in the battle of Dettiiigen, and 
being then in a state of hope, he describes 
himself as in the most exalted and envi 


able state of mind, while, during seven 
hours, he stood the fire of the enemy. 
He was in a new world, and bis heart 
was filled with love, peace, and joy, mofe 
than tongue could express. His faith, 
as well as his courage, was put to the trial, 
and both were found proof. 

** Ketuniing into Flanders to take up 
their winter quarters, as they marched 
beside the Maine, they * saw tlie dead 
men lie in the river, and on the banks, 
as dung for the earth ; for nnmy of the 
French, attempting to pass the river af- 
ter the bridge had been broken, had been 
drowned, and east ashore where there 
was none to bury them.* During the 
winter, he found two soldiers wlio agreed 
to take a room with him, and meet every 
night to pray and read tlie Scriptures ; 
others soon joined them ; a society was 
formed ; and Methodism was organized 
ill the army with great success. There 
were three hundred in the society, and 
six preachers beside Haime. As soon 
a.s they were settled in u camp, they 
built a tabi'rnaole. He had generally a 
thousand hearers, ollicers as well as com- 
mon soldiers ; and he found means ol 
hiring others to do his duty, that he 
might have more leisure for carrying on 
the spiritual war. He frequently walked 
between twenty and thirty miles a-day, 
and prcuched live times a-day lor a week 
together. ‘ 1 liad three armies against 
me,* lie says : * tlic iTeiich army, the 
w'icked English army, and an army ol 
devils; but I leared them not.’ It was 
not, indeed, likely that he should go ou 
without some ditlicultie.s, his notions of 
duty not being always ]>erfectly in ac- 
cordance with the established rules of 
military discipline* An ollieer one day 
asked him what he preached ; and as 

Haime mentioned certain sins which lie 
more particularly denounced, and which 
perhaps touched the inquirer u little too 
closely, the ofiicer swore at him, and 
said, that, if it were in hts power. In* 

would have liim flogged to death. * Sir,* 
replied Haime, ‘ you have a commission 
over men ; but 1 have a commissiiriifrom 
God to tell you, you must either repent 
of your sins, or perish everlastingly.* 

His commanding oJficer asked him how 
he came to preucli ; and being answered, 
tliat the Spirit of God constmined liim 
to call his fellow-sinners to repentance, 
tuld him that theti he must restrain that 
Spirit* Ilaimc replied, he w'ould die 
first. It is to the honour of his oiHcers 
that tliey manifested no serious displea- 
sure at lungiiage like this. His conduct 
toward one of his comrades, might have 
drawn upon him much more unpleasant 
consequences. This was a reprobate 
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felloe, who finding a piece of money, 
«fter some search, which he thought he 
had lost, threw it on the table, and ex- 
daimed, ^ There is my ducat ! but no 
thanks to God, any more than to the 
Devil.* -Haime wrote down the words, 
and brought him to a court-martial- Be- 
ing then asked what he had to say against 
])im, he produced the speech in writing ; 
and the ofiicer having read it, demanded 
if he was not ashamed to take account of 
such matters. * No, sir,' replied the en- 
thusiast; * if 1 had heard such words 
spoken against his Majesty King George, 
would not you have counted me a villain 
if 1 hud concealed them ?* Tlic only cor- 
poral pain to which ofiicers wore sub- 
jected by our martial law, was for this 

olfence. Till the reign of Queen Anne, 
they were liable to have their tongues 
bored with a hot iron ; and, mitigated as 
the law now was, it might still have ex- 
posed the culprit to serious punishment, 

if the olticer liud not sought to end the 
matter as easily as he could ; and there- 
fore, after telling the soldier that he was 
worthy of death, by the laws of God and 
man, asked the prosecutor what he wish- 
ed to have done ; giving him thus an op- 
portunity of atoning, by a little discre- 
tion, for the excess of his Keal. Ilaime 
answered, that he only desired to be 
parted from him ; and thus it terminated. 

It was well for him that this man was 
not of a malicious temper, or he might 
easily have made the zealot be regarded 
by all his fellows in the odious light of a 
persecutor and an iurormer. 

“ While he was quartered at Bruges, 
General Ponsouby granted him the use 
of the Kngllsh church, and hy help of 
BOine good singing, they brought together 
a large congregation. In the <*iisuing 

Spring the battle of Fontenoy was fought. 
The Methodist soldiers were at this time 
wrought up to a high pitch of fanaticism. 
One of them being fully prepossessed 
with a belief that he should tall in the 

action, danced for joy before he went 
into it ; exclaiming, that he was going 
to rest in the bosom of Jesus. Others, 
when mortally w'ouitded, broke out into 
rapturous (expressions of hope and as- 
sured triumph, at the near prospect of 
dissolution. Ilaime hunself was under 
tlie not less comfortable persuasion that 
the French bud uo bail made which 
would kill him that day. llis horse was 
killed under him. ‘ Where is your God 
now, Haime ?’ said an ollicer, seeing him 
fall. * 5ir, he is here with me,* replied 
the soldier, * and he will bring me out 
of the battle.* Before Ilaime could ex- 
tricate llimself from the horse, which was 
lying upon liiin, a cannon ball took off 


the ofiicePs head* Throe of his fellow- 
preachers were killed in this battle, a 
fourth went to the hospital, having both 
arms broken; the other two began to 
preach the pleasant doctrine of Antino- 
inianism, and professed that they weio 
always happy ; in whieli one of them at 
least was sincere, being frequently drunk 
twice a-day. Many months had not 
passed before Haime himself relapsed 
into his old miscrdbel state. * I was off 
my watch,* lie says, * and fell by a grie- 
vous temptation. It came as quick as 
lightning. I knew not if 1 was in my 
senses ; but 1 fell, and the Spirit of God 
departed from me. Satan was let loose, 
and followed me by day and by night. 
The agony of my mind weighed down 
my body, and threw me into a bloody 
fiux. I was carried to an hospital, just 
dropping into hell : but the Lord upheld 
me, with an unseen hand, quivering over 
the great gulf. Before iny full, my sight 
WHS 60 Strong, that X could look sted- 
fastly on the Kun at noon-duy ; but, after 
it, 1 could not look a man in the face, 
nor liear to he in any company. The 
roads, the hedges, the trees, everything 

seemed cursed of God. Nature appear- 
ed void of God, and in the possession of 
the devil. The fowls of the air, and the 
beasts ul the field, all appeared in a league 
against me. I was one day drawn out 
into the woods, lamenting my forlorn 
state, and on a sudden 1 began to weep 
bitterly: from weeping I fell to bowling, 
like a wild herist, so that the W'oods re- 
sounded ; yet could 1 say, notwithstand- 
ing niy bitter cry, my stroke is heavier 
than my groaning; neverth.eless, I could 
not say, « Lord have meny upon me!* if 
1 might have purchased heaven thereby. 
Very frequently Judas was represented 

to me ns hanging just before me. So 
great W'as the displeasure of God against 
me, that he, in great measure, took away 
the sight of my eyes ; 1 could not see the 
8 U 11 for more than eight months ; even 
in the clearest summer day, it always 
appeared to me like a mass of blood. 
At the same time 1 lost the use of my 
,knees. 1 could truly say, * Thou hast 
sent lire into my bonus.’ I was oftt'iias 
hot as if I was burning to death ; many 
times I looked to see if my clothes were 
not on fire. I have gone into n river to 
cool myself ; but it w^as all the same ; 
for what could quench the wrath of his 
indignation that was let loose upon me ? 
At other times, in the midst of summer, 
1 have been so cold that I knew not how 
to bear it : all the clothes J <;DuId put on 
had no effect ; but my flush shivered, 
and my very bones quaked.* 

** As a mere physical case, this would 
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be veiy curious ; blit, as a psychological 
one, it is of tlie highest interest For 
sevren years be continued in this miserable 
state, without one comfortable hope, 

* angry at God, angry at himself, angry at 
the devil,* and fancying himself possessed 
with more devils tlian Mary Magdalene. 
Only while he was preaching to others, 
(for he still continued to preach,) his dis- 
tress was a little abated. ‘ Some may in- 
quire,* says he, ‘ what could move me to 
preach while I in such a forlorn con- 
dition? TJiey must ask ot God, for I 
cannot telL After some years I attempt- 
ed again to pray. With this Satan was 
not well pleased ; for one day, as 1 was 
walking alone, and faintly crying for mer- 
cy, suddenly such a hot Must of brim- 
stone flaslted in my face, as almost took 
away my breath ; and presently after an 
invisible power struck up my heels, and 

- threw me violently upon iny face. One 
Sunday 1 went to church in Holland 
when the Lord’s Supper was to be ad- 
ministered. 1 had a great desire to par- 
take of it ; but the Knemy came in like a 
flood to hinder me, pouring in tempta- 
tions of every kind. J resisted him with 
tny might, till, through the agony of 
my mind, the blood gushed out at my 
mouth and nose. However, I wos ena- 
bled to conquer, and to partake of the 
blessed elements. 1 was much distress- 
ed with dreams and visions of the night. 
1 dreamt one night that I was in hell ; 
another, that I was on Mount Etna ; that, 
on a sudden, it shook and trembled cx- 
<*eedingly ; and that, at last, it split a- 
sundcr in several places, and sunk into 
the burning lake, all but that little spot 
on wliich I stood. Oh, how thankful 
.was 1 for my preservation !— 1 thought 
that I was worse than Cain- In rough 
weather it was often suggested to me, 

* this is on yowr account ! See, the earth 
is cursed for sake ; and it will be no 
bettet till you are in Indl !* 

“ Often did 1 wish tliat I had never 
been converted : often, that I had never 
been bom. Yet I preached every day, 
and endeavoured to appear open and free 
to my brethren. I encouraged tliem tliat^ 
were tempted. 1 thundered out the tcr-^ 
rors of the law against the ungodly. 1 
was often violently tempted to curse and 
swear before and after, and even while I 
was prcacliing. Sometimes, when 1 was 
in tlie midst of the congregation, 1 could 
hardly refrain frOhi laughing aloud ; yea, 
from uttering all kind of ribaldry and 
filthy Isonversatioh. Frequently, as I was 
goin|; to preach, the devil has set upon 
me as a lion, telling rne he would have 
me just then, so that it has thrown me 
into a cold sweat, lii tliis agony I have 


caught hold of tlie Bible, and read, * If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous!' 
1 liave said to the Enemy, ‘ This is the 
word of God, and thou canst not deny it !* 
Thereat he would be like a man that 
shrunk back from the thrust of a sword. 
But Iit5 would be at me again. 1 again 
met him in the same way ; till at lust, 
blessed be God ! he fied from me. And 
even in the midst of his sliarpest assaults, 
God gave me just strength enough to hear 
them. "W’lioii he has strongly suggested, 
just us I was going to preach, ‘ 1 will have 
thee at last,’ 1 have answered, (.sometimes 
with too much anger,) * 1 will have an- 
other out of thy hand first !* And many, 
while I was niyselt in the deep, were 
truly convinced and converted to God.* 

“ Having returned to England, and ob- 
tained his disclmrge from the army, be was 
admitted by Mr Wesley as ai travelling 
preacher. This, however, did not deliver 
him from his inisernble disease of mind ; 
he could neither be satisfied with preach- 
ing, nor without it : wherever he went, 
he was not able to romuiii, but w'as con- 
tinually wandering to and fro, seeking 
rest, but finding none. ‘ 1 thought,* he 
says, * if David or l\»tcr hod been living, 
they would have pitied me, Wesley, af- 
ter a while, took him ns a companion in 
one of his rounds, knowing lus state of 
mind, and knowing how to bear with it, 
and to manage it. ‘ It was good for 
him,* he said, * to be in tl»c fiery furnace ; 
he should be purified therein, but not 
consumed.’ Yesir uftc*r year he continued 
in this extraordinary state, till, in the year 
J76G, he was persuaded by Mr Wesley to 
go ami dwell witlt a person at St Ives, in 
Cornwall, who wanted uworn-ont preach- 
er to live with him, tuke care of his fami- 
ly, and pray with him morning and even- 
ing. Here lie was, if possible, ten times 
worse than before ; and it seemed to Jiim, 
that, unless lie got some relief, he must 
die in despair. ‘ One day,’ lie says, * J 
retired into the hall, fell on my face, and 
cried for mercy; but got no answer. I 
got up, and walked up and down the 
room, wringing my liands, and crying like 
to break my heart ; begging of CSod, for 
Christ’s sake, if there was any mercy for 
me, to help me ; and, blessed be his name, 
all on a sudden, 1 found such a change 
tiirougli my soul and body, as is past de- 
scription. 1 was afraid I should alarm 
the whole house w'ith the expressions of 
my joy. 1 had a full witness from the 
Spirit of God that 1 should not find that 
bondage any more* Glory be to God for 
all his mercy]* Twenty years the disease 
had continued upon him ; and it now left 
him, by his own account, as instanta* 
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neoufily as it came ; and his account is 
credible ; for he acknowledges that he had 
not the same faith as in his former state 
-^the age of rapture was over, and the 
fierceness of his disposition was spent, 
though its restlessness u'hs unabated. 
Though his chaplainship with Mr Hos- 
kins had everything which could render 
such a situation comfortable, he could not 
be at case till he was agaiii in motion, 
and hud resuniod his itinerant labours. 
He lived till the great age of seventy- 
eight, and died of a fever, wliich was more 
than twelve months consuming liim, and 
which wore him to tlie bone before he 
wont to rest. But though liis latter days 
were i»ain, they were not sorrow. ‘ He 
presiehed as long us he wus able to speak, 
and longer than he could stand without 
support.* Some of his last words were, 
* O J^ord, in thee have 1 trusted, and have 
not been confounded and lie expired in 
full cunfidetiee that u convoy of angels 
w'cre ready to conduct his soul to the pa- 
radise of God.** 

Wc liad intciuled to review The 
Book of the Church also when wo be- 
gan thi.s article ; but this is now evi- 

dciUly iiiipo.ssiblc. The work is, in 
spite of its most arrogant and absurd 
title, one of gi'catl y superior merit to the 
Life of Wesley ; but aiiytliing like a 
History of the Cdiurch of England, 
iiudiidcs such a vast variety of most 
interesting and also most difficult sub- 
jects, that altogether we should not be 
.surprised if instead of demanding one 
article to itself, it should refuse to be 
satisfied with less than half-a-dozen. 

In the meantime we may say gene- 
rally, that the Book of the Church is 
a compendious work, when compared 


with those of which we have been 
speaking ; and that with much of his 
usual quaiiitness, and not little ot 
that narrow-mindedness, which in re- 
lation to subjects of this kind has too 
often rendered the Quarterly Review 
ridiculous, the volumes exhibit cer- 
tainly all the merits of a flowing nar- 
rative, interspersed with not a few pas- 
sages of really dignified disquisition. 
We shall return to this subject then 
immediately. 

By the way, — Mr Jeffrey, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, has a con- 
stant pleasure in reproaching Mr 
Soutliey with having cnanged his po- 
litical principles since he began his 
literary life. Now, it is not improba- 
ble, he will quote with similar de- 
light a certain juvenile poem, which 
bcgiii.s, 

“ Go thou unto tlic house of prayer— 

I to the woodlands will repair !” 

Mr Jeffrey himself, however, has 
changed his own views as to some suf- 
ficiently important matters, more than 
once ; and not long ago, in proposing 
for a toast, liadica! Reform ^ he, in al- 
lusion to his former violent writings 
against any reform whatever in Par- 
liament, was ])lca.icd to say, “ Time 
has made me wiser.” The old proverb 
said, that Time and tide wait for no 
man but it would appear that this 
too was quite a mistake, and that even 
tlic common influences of leisure, ob- 
servation, and reflection, are to be 
avowed without shamefacedness then 
only when he that has felt them is a 
Whig ! 


Stetturni an tie Jj’tne Srti. 

LrCTURE SKCONO. 

ON ICKNKY ALKEN ANP OTHERS.* 


liAPTES AND GeNTI.F.MEN, 

It gives me the highest and sinccrcst 
satisfaction to inc'et you once again in 
lliis place, at the coininencement of 

another season. Far be from me the 
sin, and from ray fair and learned pu- 
pils the suspicion, of flattery. But, 
upon honour, I never saw a better 
looking company in iny life. Dress is 


improving rapidly among us. I high- 
ly approve of tliesc new' Paisley shawls 
— they do honour to the Sneddon. 1 
highly approve of the Dunchattati cloth 

—it docs honour to Mr Mackintosh ; 
and if the blood of the Gael be pure 
in that line, let us hear no more sneers 
about the intellectual inferiority of 
the aboriginal race of these islands. 


• A Touch at the Fine Arts, by H. Aiken. London, McLean, 1824. 

N. B. Mr MHiCan is also the publisher of The Symptoms and, indeed, so far 
as we know, of all Mr A.’s works. Mr Smith, Hanover Street, ICdinburgh, is one of 
our chief sporting bibliopoles in Scotland. Many rarities of the kind are also to be seen, 

(among other better things,) in the agreeable shop of our agreeable friend, Mr John 
Anderson, North Bridge. 





die Biscayan ProvinccB and Brittany. 
I consider this invention as a 
stronger thing than Ossian ; and have 
already, upon the strength of it, en- 
rolled myself in the Celtic Society of 
this place, having had the honour to 
be proposed at the last gc'iieral meet- 
ing, by a distinguished person whom 
I have now the honour to have in my 
eye — (Captain M‘Turk.) 

Invested in garments of this unri- 
valled material, man rc-asserts oiii-c 
more bis long-lost supremacy upon 
this ball of earth, and is master of seve- 
ral of the elements. Rain cannot touch 
him ; snow, hail, and stormy va- 
pour assail in vain tlu* impregnable pa- 
noply ! Pontoons arc, or will soon be, 
of the things that are tbrgotten. I can 
wade through the Danube in tliis garb, 
and defy its waves to wet one inch of 
my person. Had this existed, great 

S art of the miracle of the Red Sea had 
een superfluous. It would have been 
enough to reduce that arm of ocean to 
the level of the chins of the children 
of Israel, and l*haraohliad been baffled 
to the watcr-cr^ ‘‘ on Dunchattan/* 

I approve highly also, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, of these now dress- waist- 
coats. I..ast winter they were rare; now’ 
tliey arc universal as they ought to be. 

Never, oh ! never again let us return 
to that silly system of dimity, or Man- 
chester tweel, or by whatever more 
proper denomination that horror a 
white wahtront may be characterized. 
Poor in effect — ^making a cold spot in 
every picture tvhore it appeared ; it is 
not too much to assert, that this piece 
of dress rendered the Rritish gentle- 
man of after dinner time, untranslat- 
able to canvass. A strong effort was 
once made to bring in huff* waistcoats ; 
but that tailed , for the measure was a 
Whig one ! Wv transferred to their 
taste in millinery, the scorn wliicli was 
due only to the profligacy of their 
principltjs — the idiotism of their po- 
litics, and their contemptible charac- 
ter ashottle companions. U'hese tilings 

are of familiar occurrence in the pre- 
sent imperfectly constituted state of 
the faculties of our species. Posterity 
may be more wise, more candid, more 
just. 

I prefer, upon the whole, those vel- 
vet waistcoats, of which the principal 
suiierficies is crimson. It has many 
advantages. Like rouge on the clicek, 
it gives additional lustre to the eye of 
the wearer ; it stands candlelight bet- 
ter than blue or yellow; it is proof 


against the staining propensities of 
port ; and it always forms apleasingfea- 
ture in any pictorial delineation. The 
next best is velvet, entirely black 
yes, velvet — of which the image on the 
retina is varied by the exhibition, not 
"of contending colours, hut of intermin- 
gled stripes, flowers, or check-work. 
Never, however, docs this article ap- 
pear to so much advantage, as when 
an under-waistcoat of geranium silk 
lends KoftncKS, warmth, and relief to 
the sable outline of the sable mass. 

The white neckcloth will, ere long, 
follow the W'hite waistcoat : they w'cre 
only tolerated as parts of the same sys- 
tem ; and now tliat we have swallowed 
the ox, why should we boggle about the 
tail } A black velvet stock would lend 
repose to the chin, and contrast to the 
collar. If we cannot throw aside neck- 
cloths altogetlicr, in the name of con- 
sistency of effect, in the name of the 
insulted eye of the artist, and in the 
name of the needlessly exaggerated 
bills of the w’asherw^oman, let us at 
lca>st have done with white ones ! 

This exordium was necessary to sa- 
tisfy ray own feelings — it is appropri- 
ate to the subject of our lecture ! — 
(reorge Oruikshunk is an extjuisiie 
liumouriKt. In low Ivondon life, above 
all, he is admirable. 1 1 c seems to have 
given his days and his nights to the 
study of that portion of human nature 
which is to he contemplated in the 
glorious atmosphere of round-houses. 
Every variety of the rip is familiar to 
liis fancy, and to his pencil. Who, 
like him, for a Charlie — a lady of the 
saloon — a gentleman of the press — 
or a pick-pocket.'* Who, like Him, 
for a cock and hen club — a scene 
at the Old Railey — or even for a scene 
at the cyder cellar? Take him off 
the streets of the east end, however 
— bar him from night-cellars, boxiani, 
and flash— and George sinks to the or- 
dinary level of humanity. There is on- 
ly one other sort of thing he does like 
himself — and this is the pure imagin- 
ative outrL Of that talent, his best 
specimen is the frontispiece to Peter 
Schelraihl — a good story by the way, 
and very tolerably translated ; but still 
a thing that will owe its chief sale to 
the illustrations of our friend Cniik- 
shank. 

This artist's poverty is visible when- 
ever he attempts the Gentlemen of 
England" — there he is out of his own 

sphere. He cannot hit the quiet ar« 
roganceof the only true aristocracy in 
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the world— he cannot draw their easy, 
handsome faces, knowing, but not 
blackguard, proud, kind, scornful, vo- 
luptuous, redolent in every lineament 
of high I’oeliug, fifteen claret, and the 
principles of Mr Pitt. lie can do a 
dandy, but he cannot do the tiling ! 

But— 

Uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aurifus— 

—Where Cniikshank fails, there, 
happily for Englantl and for art, Hen- 
ry Alk i: n shines, and shines like a star 
of the first magnitude. He has filled 
up the great blank that was lef t by the 
disa)>peMrance of Banbury. — lie is a 
gentleman — he has live*l with gentle- 
men — he understands their nature, 
both in its strengtli and its weakness, 
and he can delineate anything that he 
uiid<‘rstands. 1 1 ishe that cxiii escort you 
to M eltoii, and shew you the feats in the 
field of those who are destined hereafter 
to shake the arsenal, and fiilmine over 
<4reecv' to Macedon and Artaxerxes* 
throne. It is he who can shew* you 
with what unsuspecU'd fire the cold, 
haughty, liizy eye of the polite, loun- 
ging gu.irdsinai/ flamed at Waterloo 
— how he that had shone at the Uilly- 
ho, shone also at ‘J^ilavora. lie feels 

the line that sepuniti's tlie true old 

domini terraruiif' from your non* 
vruu rich<\ your spaw n of the .stock- 
jobbers, your black hloofi of tht‘ Jews. 

He feels this — and lu’ ]iaiuts as lie 

feels. He is to Cruiksliank what 
Scott is to Hogg — ratlier let me s*iy, 
what Fielding is to Defoe, He not 
only can do what Criukshank cannot 
— but he can also do alnnj.st anything 

ihit C'ruikshaiik can. Just the same 
way wdtli the distinguished writers 
we have been alluding to. He wdio 
stands above, sees not only what is 
above, but what is below\ He who 
stands below is in a less favourable 
situation — and so fares it with the ad- 
mirable Illustrator of 1 Jfe in London 
—the Apelles of Tom and Jerry — 
the immortal yoke-fellow of the death- 
less Pierce Egan. 

Draw your chairs nearer to tlie ta- 
bic, Ladies and Gentlemen, and let me 
shew you some of the prints. A good- 
ly bunch of them, you will observe — 
the work of three good years — three 
merry ones, I will be sworn. Aiken 
first published anonymously, and peo- 
ple wondered very much who Ben 
Tallyho” could be. Some of the Mel- 
toneans suspected a celebrated sur- 

Por.. XV, 


geon, for they knew of no oilier great 
London star that was a bold and know- 
ing rider among them occasionally, 
and a perfect master in horse-flesh, 
and could, at the same time, be even 
suspected of having anything to do 
with books or hookscllers. But this 
laurel belonged not to his ample 
wreath. Their own familiar friend, 
the man with whom they had for years 
taken sweet coun.md, — 1 am half asha- 
med of his rashness — ^he idabbed it out 
one night to Sir Francis Burdett, who, 
when at Melton, is as good a I'ory as 
ever was spilt — and half a dozen move 
of thii set. This print hen*, (in tin; 

Touch at the Fine Arts/') repre- 
sents the party an hour after the mur- 
der was out. That is the baronet ba- 
lancing the empty punch-bowl on the 
back of hiH left hand. 'J'his out;, on 
the floor, is the culprit in his red jack- 
et. He has not had time, you see, to 
dress ibr dinner. That is the rum 
parson” with his foot in the other 
bowl. A sjiiritcd eftect indeed, but 
little order kept in the grouping of the 
figures ! 

WHiiit a capital one the brilliant ef- 
fect (Plate xii.) is — Observe the width 
of this geimnan's breeches —observe the 

e.\.cellei)t cut of his top-boots — observe 
the nonchalant kid-glove-pulling-on 
.air witli which he suffers the belle to 
find her own way into her side-sad- 
dle. Wluit a handsome, knowing fclr 
low that groom is ! Don't you see how 
he wamld like to come off and assist 
her r She is really a flue girl, and what 
\vc si*e of tho leg is tuiiltless — tlic action 
of the tt)c most spirited. Slie is a strap- 
per! What an enormous head that 
butler carries — ^lie must be the very 
Lord Bacon of down-stairs. Professor 
roinhe should be at him. He is }) 0 .s- 
sibJy tile author of the Footman's Di- 
rectory. I don't think he altogether 
approves of the damsel in the crimson 
riding-habit, but 'tis a good place, and 
why quit for a trifle? The lad has 
been in the army, too, or, perhaps, he 
is a deputy-lieutenant, or a captain in 
the yeomanry, for the servants all 
sport the cockade. The wliole scene 
is good. What a thumper of a horju* 
she is going to mount ! It must cer- 
tainly be the yeomanry charger — Let 
us hope so, for if used to tlwj scabbard 
and saliretache, he will be tbc leas 
likely to take the petticoat in snuff. 

Turn to this bed-room ou fire at 
page 9. You see what comes of chint? 
i F 
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curtains ; ami wfiat bad that worthy 
man to do with reading (Colburn in 
})is bed ? I hope, however, it could 
not have been any article of (Campbell’s 
own that he dozed over. If so, '.Pom 
will never be able to excuse himself 
for giving so much disturbance to that 
pretty young woman. Had it been 
Shakespeare or Rogers, this could 
never have been the catastrophe I 
What a t(jrror she is in ! you see 
her bed-gown has btTii torn quite 
open ; her eyes can scarcely be likened 
to any I ever saw ; such a dead, dull 
sleep so flamirigly broken ! And tlicn 
look at the old dotard trembling aiul 
shivering, ami //•///«»• to open the door. 
Has he no foot to kick witli ? If it 
were not for the ^lagazineinid liis in- 
jured wife, I slioidd almost wish him 
to turn the key the wrong way, (which 
he has evidently done once already,) 
till doomsday. Why did he lock the 
door at all.^ who ever locks a room 
door at night! — A red nightcap too! 
what a filing to bring into a lady’s 
bed-Toom I Cupid in a Kilmarnock 
cowl I A man to think of the tooth- 
ach under such circumstances! lie 
wears a pig-tail too ; and sh(» can’t be 
more than tw’o or ihree-and-twenty. 
She ought to h^ap the window — sure- 
ly somebody would catch her,— and 
leave the cap and the queue to partake 
the merited fate of this most contemp- 
tible subscriber. 

I was looking for the liousebrcak- 
ing” — ay, here it is. I’liese are gentle- 
men robbers, you see ; swells, every one 
of them. This one tying up the side- 
dishes, with a smart foraging cap on 
his head, and a blunderbuss at his 
fopt, is quite a gentleman. He .seems 
to have served iu the Peninsular war ; 
hr is really a line man. I should not 
wonder if it were Jack Thurtcll. That 
hero who funks so with the strong-box 
in his grasp, and the tliree pair of 
candlestick.s, he lias'also a vei*y distin- 
guished pair of whiskers, and his pan- 
taloons are dashingly cut. Can it be 
Hunt ? The people outside are pro- 
bably connected with the opposition 
papers. Ay, we shall have puffs and 
elegies enough, when the more active 
hik gro nabbed. And why not 
Should a man’s patriotic principles, 
Wliigeloouence, distinguished appear- 
ance at public dinners — should all these 
things be overlooked, merely because 
he happens to commit some lark of a 
TObbery, or a murder ? This in really 


one of Aiken’s finest things ; it reveals 
a touch of the' soul of Salvator Rosa 
lurking somewhere in the bosom of 
this exquisite -wag. What admirable 
drawing, too ! Allan himself does not 
understand the figure better, nor 
throw it off more airily. Here you 
have true genius, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. (Captain M'Turk, will you do 
me the llivour to touch tlic ga.*; ?) 

() Cruikshaiik ! this row is ln;ttt*r 
than any you ever delineated. liook 
at that fine ])arliumcntary figure in the 
nankeens — the bald liead — the grave, 
dignified, solemn grace, with which he 
is ploughing up that snub-nosed Char- 
ley’s grinders ! The man w’ill ehoak , 
if he swallows two teeth more. And 
why not ? base plebeian ! intcrr\iptinjj 
a gentleman — an AI.P. — an Irish ])eer. 
imiyhe, in his aniuseinents ! 'rhal 
voungtT spark, who is m.-ul enough to 
whirr the racket lie has just st.ized, 
has i‘vidently not yet delivered his 
maiden speech. O fool! () boy! O 
brute ! Don’t yo\i see that y<»u li.ive 
called a whole battalion of them toge- 
ther? Tliis/;e/7.vedeHcrvt dly (lislics this 
enj/int f'rrdu — hut to think of the re- 
spectable niarritd man of j'orty, ns''. 
knowletlge ;)l‘ the worlil, aiui L.lo,(MU- 
a-year, — to think of lii'. hi.ii!g invob 
ved in the troubles of durani‘(‘ vile, 
merely because he has got tij>sy with 
a spoon ! Observe what a good efieci. 
the red shawl neckcloth has there — a 

senator should never go the rounds in 
a white one. Yet old Slu’ridan onre 
profited much by having been pick- 
ed up from a gutter when arrayed in a 
hamlsome and venerable suit of black 

clothes, lie told the watch be was Mt 
Wilberfbree ; and they put him into a 
hackney-coach, as if he had been thei? 
father. 

This next print is one of some hun- 
dreds of excellent coach-overtunifi 
that Aiken has given us — and it is by 
no means the best of them ; but here, 
this jail scene is indeed a redeemer. 
What a capital jailor — what a strong, 
well-built, black-faced man ! He, too, 
has a dash of the fancy about him 
He could lick the whole set of raga- 
muffins, if thi‘y rebelled. Thurtell’s 
hair is in Ins breast-pin. M^hat a well- 
made surtout he sports ! and the ker- 
seymere gaiters, and the belcher, and 
the hand in the coat-pocket — they are 
all in keeping. It is a painful pleasure 
to cmitemidate his prisoners. That old 
bandy-legged rough one with the three 
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weeks beard, lias been a forecastle 
luaii ; he seems indiiler&nt to his fate, 
llliat miserable in the bandage has 
been trying to cut his throat, and de- 
tected. It seems as if he were the man 
for eight o'clock to-morrow ; 1 believe 
the sailor supers with him. The two 
at cribbage arc ordered for to-morrow 
w'cek ; they may take out their game, 
ere they turn round to hear the news. 
This is equal to Hogarth’s CorrectioJi- 
house, so far as it goes. That old pil- 
ferer in the corner appears to be very 
hazy for the time of day — the man is 
actually staring, as if he liad never 
seen a warrant in liis life before ! 

Soho ! Spruce one, yon arc cleaned 
out at last, arc you } (page 1 ) — not one 
ra]> r* You may dig in your pockets if 
you i»]ease,hut W'e understand the case. 
Your mouth is distressingly screwed. 
What a knowing cock there i» in the 
eye of that gambler whose dcini-pro- 
filc ib seen — Ilis legs are hrinly set 
down below the table, and good legs 
ihey an*, 'rhis is a more genteel way 
than staring riglit on, like that some- 
what sulky spark in die Angleseas. 
Ilut the waiter! Wc kiiov; that face. 
I hii\e seen these cunningly vacant, 
light, gliirimering, good-for-nothing 
eyes many a time before now. What 
does he care— what need l\)in care ? 
He lias dbeanted the claret, and lie has 
the ]) 0 ])s ready in the ])antry if tliey 
ht' cnllud (or. Kiiglaud expects that 
every man shall do his tluty. 

The froTitispiece to this volume — 
this VM-auiiful volunit*, is a gross |vr- 
sonal attack ii])on soiiu* ]>ovtriiit-paiiit- 
• T in Whipping. 1 wonder Aiken pnt 
it in, for it is quite inferior to the rest 
of the book, f ifty better earicatures 
havt; there been of similar subjects — 
and tliere might be a better than the 
best of them — but I won’t name 
names. 

In this work, as in all Aiken’s, 
there is a freedom of handling that is 
really delightful — and better chosen 
upon tile whole his subjects could not 
have been. Yet I am not sure but I 
still give the preference — take the 
things overliead — to my older favour- 
ite “ The Symptoms.” 

The shooting parties — the driving 
}>arties — the overturning parties — the 
drinking ]>arties — the flirting parties, 
tile lighting parties, in that scries, are 
?dl and each of them nearly divine. 

Here, Ladies, take them among you — I 
am weary ofspeaking, and sufiper ought 
to lie ready* It is a mere mislak||to 


condemn suppers. All the inferior 
animals stuff immediately previous to 
sleeping, and why not man, whose 
stomach is so much smaller, more de- 
licate, and more exquisite a piece of 
machinery ? BeKidcs, it is a well-known 
fact, that a sound human stomach acts 
upon a well-drcst dish, with nearly 
the power of an <'ight-horsc steam- 
engine ; and this being the case, good 
heavens I why should one be afraid 
of a few trifling turkey-legs, a bottle 
of lluxton*s brown-stout, a welsh rab- 
bit, a brandy and waiter, and a few 
more such fooleries ? I appeal to the 
common sense of my audience and of 
the world ! 

But stop — before we go to the next 
room, I must shew you the new print of 
the King, that ^Messrs Hurst & Jlobiii- 
son havi‘ just imhlished. See, Ladies, 
here is the true tiling at last. Never was 
a more correct, splendid, graceful like- 
ness of any of the seed of Adam. Sir 
Thomas I.aureiicc is a jewel. And tlic 
inezzotinto engraver of this is worthy 
of Laurence, and of Laurence's mb- 
Jrct. Can praise go higher ? — At last 
we have a good satisfying portrait of 
our Vrince— and well should 1 like to 
see the face of another king or em- 
peror either, that would stand being 
lookeil at beside this. A formal-look- 
ing man, albeit a fine, is the Autocrat 
of all llie Kussias. Prussia smacks of 
the Serjeant in his air — ^aiid Louis Ic 
Bonhomme of the sturgeon. Ferdi- 
nand is more like a cat than a king, 
and yet there is something royal too 
in his wandering unsearchable eyes. 
He smokes far too much, and his mus- 
tachios are but poor things of their 
kind— quite singed with pajier segars 
— I wonder the Queen, poor thing, 
can suffer it. 

Here is really a princely portrait. I 
should have liked it better, however, 
had the (4eorge figured in place of the 
Fleece. What are all their fiireign or- 
ders to tlie Harter, tlu glorious Gar- 
ter, of Kd ward 111.— the Garter which 
Harry V. wore at Agiiicourt — the Gar- 
ter which bluff Harry VIH. wore at 
the field of the (doth of (rold — which 
(’harics 1. wore at Naseby — prouder 

scene, at (’arisbrooke— which Charles 
II. wore in the glorious Gallery” — 
which William would have been kill- 
ed if be had not sjiorted at the Boyne 
— winch (ieorge HI. wore amidst his 
ehiltlren, (his jioojilc wer^ his chil- 
dren,) on the terrae' of Windsor ^ 

I w j‘ h our King would resU'rc the oM 
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way of wearing the blue ribbon round 
the neck, instead of under the arm. 

To me this way (originally French) 
appears not only much less conveni- 
ent, but much less handsome. But 
wily should we speak of these things ? 
No ( ’omnioncr has had the Garter since 
Sir Ilobert Walpole — ^and as for my- 
self, I assure you, without joking, I 
am sensible that 1 have no calf, and 
in those cases, the less glare that is 
about one's leg the better for all con- 
cerned. 

These clastic Froncli garters that 
you ladies wear now-a-days, are very 
pretty things, by the way. Some of the 
designs of them are really ingenious — 
that fine people carries taste into every 
corner. I liavt* recently seen landscapes 
on breakfast ])lales — and groups of fi- 


gures on the garters of diftl'rent ladios 
of my acMpiaintance, which I hesitate 
not to say, would not have appeared oti 
canvas or on paper some fifty years 
ago, without attracting to the ingeni- 
ous and elegant manufacturers of the 
articles a portion of consideration and 
ap})lause, inferior only to that which 
we now bestow on the Muffin, or the 
3ToUvt, We are a singular, a ca])ri- 
cious, a fastidious, an unintelligible- 
people.— Ami now will your liidysbip 
permit nu^ to have the honour of 
Gramlisoniziiig youinto the next apart- 
ment } — Positively, you mtist buy a 
set of Aiken’s works — they are sjilen- 
did things — no drawing-room is com- 
plete without them. 

(m. m. K.iit.) 


MTTLE oil NOTHING. 


Df.au vSiu, 

Safe from (U)l)lentz ten days ago, 
but no time to write till now. Vour 
Moselles will have arrived ? Shipped 
on the ^2Sth. Delicious ! — Ask ODo- 
herty else. Of a vintage ultra antt'- 
diluvian. Friend of mine discovfreil 
cm ill the corner of a neglected cellar. 
Key lost (by trailitiori) in his great- 
gramlfather’s time. Have them bot- 
tled about a week hence. One glass, 
(just to taste,) from the t<m. And 
about July — well iced ! Byron him- 
self sliould confess that such wine was 
\v<nth living for. 

Town rather livelier than when I 
left it — C’ame in on the ^iil. Kentish 
road crowded ^vith late members of 
parliament. Dover quite full — liorri- 
ble place ! Shocking, the inns ! Ani- 
phtbiou.s wretches, the population. 
Ashore (from steam packet) at four 
in the inoriiing. Fires out at The 
Ship. No beds ! Think of it I Had 
to wait till a party got up — agoing oft’ 
at six. Six came, — changt-d their 
minds (lazy!) wouldut go! Woke the 
whole house with ringing the bells, 
however — took care they shouldn’t 
sleep. Filthy breakfast ! Bad butter 
— vilg chops — i-gga ! I never got an 
egg properly boiled in my life ! Iloyal 
Society ought to give a premium. Set 
off, starved and shuddering — Uoads 
heavy— four horses* Uuincxl with the 
expense. Man wanted to take half. 
Fat — ^looked greasy. Thought ruin 
best. (Jot up to Pagliano s a Petri- 


faction ! AVorthy creature, the cook ! 
'roRsed me up siieli a Satimou, 

Tartara*^^^ Vo! au Macca- 

roni'* — all liglit. l.’oftee* — liqueur--- 
no wine for fear of fever — went to bed 
quiti- thawed in body and min<l ; aiui 
walked rouml l.eiec-ster Squun- ne\f 
iiiorniiig, like a giant ri-freslicd !" 

Hot Maga as soon as 1 arrivt-d. All 
gooil. Songs magnificent 1 Those ivvi» 
lines alone, 

** 'I’Ijo great Lord Mayor, 

In civic elmir,” &c. 
able to st‘ll a quarto. 

Parliiunent met just in tiim-. Mur- 
fler began to bi- “ out of tune.” They 
tried, I see, to make a move witli 

Hunt 6 confession, but tluMlog had no 
genius in his Iviirg. Prose articit-, 1 
see, on 'Fliurtell tliis month — jnit it 
home, if you love rue. Ht»w the 
groat beast does love to liowl and won- 
der ! The praises of his defence, too, 
poor creature ! Written for liiin (of 
course, you know) every line — and tne 
worst that ever was w'ritteii, into, the 
bargain. 

But, talking of the worst that ever 
was written, you have seen the “ West- 
minster Heview It is too rich, is it 
not t Such a de-al of it too. The Ba- 
laam crop must have been more abun- 
dant than usual ; why, tlic Liberal 
has not been dead two months .»* I 
give *em four numbers. The general 
tipinioii is three. 

Skimmed Maturing Albigenses.— 
Bather stuffy. TIxq contortions with- 
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out the iiispiralioii, as ranniiij' toUl 
Folkstoiic. Maturiii has done nothing 
{in the way of novel) equal to his 
House of Moiitorio and his Wild Irish 
Hoy. 

Peeped into the Pilot— (American) 
— ^seenis to have point here and there 
about it. Head Hajji Baba ; which 
I understand turns out to be Morier’s. 
Hope will chuckle over your review of 
it. 

Politics, not much novelty yet. Hou- 
ses met on the 3d— warm weather to 
begin with. Opposition rather shy. 
Brougham lot off the usual speech ; 
but not quite with the usual talent. 
Everything wrong, of course — they, 
pretty souls ! you know, are on the 
“ wrong” side. But the best grievan- 
ces will wear out in time. 

Panniiig's reply as to our interf(‘- 
reiicc with the internal arrangement 
of Austria, was as spirited as it was 
sound. It made its way. Taxes and 
burlb.ens not a groat deal about yet. 
Hut Ilumo has letters from Ithaca! 
What may this portend ! Tread-mill 
(pn stion coming. You must speak 
out, Nortli — the tvonnm (there arc 
giWMl reasons) ought to be exempt ; — 
let the men do cloublc. Vagrant act, 
some talk upon last niglit ; and it 
wants modification. 1 <lon’t like ma- 
kiniT a victim here and there. Do the 
tiling, or 1( L it alone. Look at the 
state of' Fleet Street — through which, 
after ten at niglit, a man cannot, with 
connnon decency, carry his wife or 
.-.isters. IMend tliis, and then we wdll 
eouK- tu the alleys and <lcirk corners. 

On the West India question, not yet a 
word ! These late facts seem to stick 
in the tliroats of the Fmancipators ! 
You should rouse their slumbering 
philantliropy in your next. I’ll do it 
myself, if I can find time. 

^Vent to the Opera on Saturday 
night. Arc you mad for llossinir 
7A'lmira heavy, to llie degree of going 
to sleep, I assure you. Not a tenth 


part as gootl as the Mokcs in Egypt. 

Almost as fatiguing as the 0/c//o, or 
the Dmina dd Laf^v* Company weak. 
(!ainporese gone. Angrisani gone. 
Madame Colbraii all nonsense. Bal- 
let stu))id. House done up” in pal- 
try taste. Don't like any of it. All 
nonsense to make a fuss about, so far. 
(lataldui may do something but wc 
want a tenor among the gentlemen. 

Theatres I think we have agreed never 

to talk about. Monstrously dull ! Dull 
as tluj last Number of the London Ma- 
gazine ; (Jolburn’s I haven't had time 
to look at. 

Phrenology flourishes. Went to a 
lecture yesterday on the subject. Fa- 
cetious artist the Professor; — never 
saw a man niisguidehiinself more inge- 
niously. Bit of a rogue, too — Doesn’t 
trust to the art,” where daia are 
to be liad ; and tells (like the gyp- 
sies) a pleasant story to all comers. 
Hoaxed him amazingly myself. Sure 
I had the organ of oppositiveness.” 
Shewed me Hume’s head (in plaster) 
and found all qualities becoming a 
man most prominent in it. Near ma- 
king a horrible mistake towards the 
end. Shewed us Dr Dodtl’s head, and 
Mrs JVPKii moil’s — such skulls could 
only gravitate towards the gallows. 
Felt in.spired with science myself ; and 
was just going to point out the same 
peculiarity in a hoy’s head tliat stood 
near. — It was his son’s ! — Came away 
for fear of tempting Providence. 

Nothing more I believe that I had 
to say — only take care of tlie Mo- 
sclli’s. The very smell of those empty 
casks would intoxicate the whole pre- 
sence of Cockaigne ! Called in on Par- 
son Irving since my return. He draws 
still ; ])Ut the matter gets weaker and 
weaker. London horridly dirty, arfd 
M‘Adamizing getting on very fast. 
So no more (at present,) from Yours, 

Lmdonf Fek lo. 
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Isaac Collins was the proprietor 
of a small farm in Lancashire, and 
having been from his youth of penu- 
rious habits, he was, at the age of 
sixty, possessed of considerable wealth. 
He nad never been married, and had 
no near blood-relation alive, so that it 
was often talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, what would become of his riches 
on the miser’s death. It was general- 
ly agreed that they would fall to Hie 
King, — for Isaac, it was said, hated 
the very sight of a woman ; and be- 
sides, who would marry a being so 
despicable and hateful? “ Ay, ibr- 
sooth, many a young and pretty maid- 
en too would marry old Isaac, with his 
money bags,** cliuekled the hoary mi- 
ser, when sin'tefully h(' heard the ban- 
ters of his neighbours, and leered up- 
on them with the glistening eyes of 
avarice and misanthropy. I ,et youth, 
health, strength, and comeliness, go 
woo in vain ; but 1 can char in the 
fairest wutch in Lancashire into my 
chaft-bed and withered arms. What 
think ye of Ann Stavert of Fell-side ?’* 
and the dotard laughed in the mixed 
joy of his prides his Inst of gold, and 
the dregs of desire dulled by age, in- 
firmity, and a stoney heart. 

Ann Stavert was the most beautiful 
girl in all the country side. She was 
an only child ; and her mother, who 
had long been a widow, was noiv re- 
duced to the lowest I’bh of jx>verty. — 
When first I saac (’ollins the miser 
asked Ann in itiarriatc(‘, the souls of 
both mother and daughter recoiled in 
horror and disgust. Jlut in less than 
a wtjek afterwards, Ann had jiromised 
to marry him ; and in a month she 
Ivas his wife. 

The fondness of the dotard now lield 
a constant struggle with the avarice of 
the miser. Boltl and beautiful, heart- 
less and iin]>riiicipled, Ann Stavert 
drained the blood from his withered 
heart, as she coaxed, and wheedled, 
and kissed, and embraced him out of 
his long-gathered, and hidden stores 
of gold. The very chinks of the walls 
gave out their guineas ; and liis trem- 
bling hand dropped them into her lap, 
wrapt up in loaUisome rags, that had 
hmg mouldered in impenetrable con- 
cealment. His old rheumy eyes gloat- 
ed on the yellow glare of the gold, and 
then oil the luxurious shape of her on 
whom he la\ ished it in agony : and 
then he kissed alternately the hard 


edges of the coin, and the warm lipS 
of his wedded paramour. “ Dost thou 
not love thine old kind Isaac?'* and 
she pressed him with her bare soft 
snow-white arms, close to the heaving 
fulness of her bosom. The doting 
miser would thus fall asleep, grasping 
in his lean fingers a few yet unfilehed 
pieces of coin, of which he dreamt 
along with the hot kisses that had ca- 
joled him out of their too slippery bre- 
thren. * 

What happiness could Ann Stavert 
have it) gold? — She w'as beautiful ; and 
she was proud of lier beauty. Now 
she could adorn her tall, command- 
ing, and alluring person in garments 
w'hieh set oft* all its temptations, — could 
outshine all her rivals — and dazzle the 
eyes of a hundred lovers. She knew 
that her husband was an object of pity, 
contem]>t, and scorn ; and she did not 
conceal that he was so to herself, more 
thuTi to all others, as tin- glance of her 
bright and hold eyes met the faces of 
incn at church or market. But she en- 
joyed their admiration and delight in 
her rich riju* loveliness, even while she 
leant it agaiiksi tin* palsied side of old 

Isaac the miser. “ And will he not 
soon die ?” was a th(‘ught slu* feared 
not to let come (jut‘stioning to her 
heart, for she loathed and abhorred 
the body that tvas half ready lor the 
ctirniptioii of the grave. 

But Isaiic, thoiigli p.ilsy-stricken, 
was tenacious of* life. Now two strong 
jJHssions kept his h!oo(ll(*ss body aho\e 
the grcmiifl. Tie (hank existence from 
the brcjuth <'f his young wife, and from 
that of his ei/ffers. 'I’lie very struggles 
of his avariet — the tear and wear of 
his soul hartf'ring oiu* kind of joy for 
anotlier, both equally aimless and uii- 
uatural, sccmtul to lend a sort of shri- 
velled strength to the hotly they eon- 
sumed ; — and week after w’cek, month 
alter month, year ai'tcr year, had Ann 
Stavert to cajole and to curse, till at 
last she fell down on her knees, and 
prayed to God that the old wretch 
might die ; for her soul was sickened 
into angry despair, and she longed to 
see him in his shroud, — his coffin, — 
his grave, 

Ann Stavert had sold her body for 
gold, — and tlie soul is often lost in 
such a bargain. Slie had strong pas- 
siojis — tlicy had long slept, but at last 
they were kindled. She singled out 
fiom the many who admired her. 



Atm Slavrrt and 

Amos Kradloy, a tall striplinj?: of IH ; 
and rtlic sworo an oith within lit;r 
spul, that she would deliver herself up 
to him, soul, body, and estate. Her 
eye spoke — and in the arms of Amos 
Bradley, she cursed with a more bitter 
soul her <»hl palsied miser, and with 

more passionate prayer called upon her 
Maker to shorten his hated life. 'J'he 
passions of hatred and love wholly 
d«arkened lier conscience ; from the 
bed of disgust and liorror, she Hew to 
the bosom of desire and imjoyment ; 
and when clasped in the embraces of 
guilt, she dared to think that Ciod 
would forgive evi-ii the murder of her 
wretcheil and miserable husband. 

The old man saw into her lieart, 
with the craftiness of liis luilf-extin- 
guislied intellect, anrl In' hobbled out 
on his crutch into the nigh t-d ark ness, 
a spy on thcirsecn*t assigiiaLioiis. Bliinl 
and deaf to other tilings, here he both 
saw and heard, and kiU'W in the de- 
crc]»itinh^ of his soul and body, that 
bis wife was an adul tress. — Sliall I 
<lrive her out t)f my lioii'^e without a 

penny, except what slie has stolen, or 
shall I ])Ut ])oison into her drink, and 
punish lUT for cheating llie ohl man f*' 
But as the miser was silting in these 
cruel thoughts, with his dim red eyes 
fastened on the floor, bis wife entered 
the room with lier flushed visage, and 
sat down by his side. She looki'd up, 
and the fascination of that face in a 
moment changed linn into willing 
and contented ahaseiiieiit. ‘‘ Where 
wast thou, Ann ? 1 thought 1 saw thee 
with that younker, .Vinos Bradley — 
thon dost notlo^e Amos better than 
old Isaac ? my pigeon, give me a kiss." 
— She kissed liis loathsome lips witli a 
sliuddcr — as she thought of him whom 
sin; had just left, and his endearments 
that had seareheil her very soul. — 

“ No, no, my kind Isaac — thou art not 
so old yet,— let us to bed while 
the dotard knowung, and yet forget- 
ting his wife's infldelitv, w'ith a leer 
rose up, and taking the rush-light 

which his penurious soul repined 
should be wasted, tottered into his 
bed-cliamber, and with flashes of au- 
ger and vengeance dimly breaking 
through his decayed memory, and then 
lost again in the fascination of fond- 
ness and fear, he laid dowm his wi- 
thered body on the bed from which it 
was never again to be lifted up in life. 

She had left Amos Bradley in hid- 

ing, and now she returned to liis arms. 

“ Ob ! Amos, the eld villain has seen 
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us in our joy, and he leered at me 
with ilu; face of a devil. Perhaps his 
old lean fingers will strangle me in my 
sleep.” — “ Don't suffer him, Ann, to 
touch your bosom orneck again. You 
are mine now, and cursed he the slaver 
of his drivelling lips !” — “ No, Aiuo.s, 

never shall the toad ])ollutc my bosom 
again ; but dost think lie will kill me, 
Amos ? lie is cruel in his old age, 
and hates even wdien lie hugs me. As 
the T.ord livetli, Amos, for tliy sake I 
will shed liis blood ! 'J’his knife shall 
go to liis heart !*' — “ Ann, wilt thou 
marry me if we murder him."— Yes, 
Amos, and thou shalt lie hetuveii my 
hn'asts for ever." — “ Swear it then be- 
fore (iod.” — “ 1 sw(‘ar before God, as 
1 hope for mercy at the da}' of Judg- 
ment.” 

Tliey went togi'tlier into the old 
man's room, nnd he saw them by the 
glininicr of' the rush-light. J'here w^as 
death in their eyes ; and the miser sat 
lip, shaking with terror and palsy, and 
claspcil his 5'hrivelled hands in prayer. 
“ Tliou wilt not murder thine olil kind 

Isaac— wilt thou, Ann? Take her, 
Amos, lovt‘ and cherish her ; I will 
not see it — hut s])ar(* my life. There 
is a bag of guineas in ilu‘ wall yonder, 
near that cobweb— -digit out, but save 
the old miser’s life ; Amos — Ann, 1 
am afraid of hell.” One held his 
throat, and the other struck him with 
the knife ; hut the hand that held tlx* 
knife liadtremhlcil, and the feeble blow 
glanced off tlie ribs of the wretclied old 
man. I cannot strike again, Amos, 
hut we must finish him, or wc are 
dead people.” I’he stripling took his 
grasp a way from the throat, and the old 
grey head fell back on the pillow. The 
murderers stood still for a minute, and 
by the rusli-lighl glimmering in tlie 
socket, they both saw that he was dead. 

“ Don't Stare upon me so ghastly, 
Amos, thank God there is no blood/' 
— Tliank (iod ! — did vou say thank 
(iod ?” A blast of rain dashed against 
the window, and the murderers start- 
ed. ‘‘ Gotl preserve us, Amos !— did 
you hear voices ? Hush, it is nothing. 
Nobody tvill suspect, and 1 ivill mar- 
ry tliee, my sweet Amos, and we shall 
be rich and happy." They lifted the 
body, and laid it down on the floor ; 
and, once more renewing their vows of 
fidelity before God, they lay down in 
each other's arms till past midnight. 
Then Amos arose, and returned before 
dawMiing to his mother s house. 

The next imwning it A*as known 
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that Isaac the miser was dead ; and 
many a careless or coarse jest was 
made on him and his widow. But 
during the day, the jesting was at an 
end ; and dark looks and suppressed 
whispers told over all the parish that 
poor Isaac, of whom nobody knew any 

ill but that he was too fond of his 
money, had had foul usage at last, and 
that his fair wife best knew how he 
had died. The black finger gripes 
were on his neck, and a slight wound 
on his side near the heart. The prints 
of a man's feet, all unlike that of poor 
lame Isaac, were seen all round the 
house and barn ; and his widow, when 
a knife stained at the ])oiut with blood, 
and exactly fitting the wound, was 
produced, fell down in a mortal swoon. 
A neiglibonr, who liad been early a- 
foot, had met Ai7ios JhatUey n(;ar the 
house of the dead man, and on awa- 
kening from her swoon, tlic wretched 
woman hearing his name, cried out, 
in desperation, “ Have you got Amos 
among you ? — Aiims, Amos, they say 
we murdered him." An ho*.!!' before 
midnight the crime had been ])erpc- 
trated, and the snn had not reached 
his height, when Ann Stavert and 
Amos Bradley stood beside tlie corpse, 
and, borne down by conscious guilt, 
and fearful evidence of circumstances, 
looked for a short space on each other, 
and confessed that they were the mur- 
derers. 

Amos Bradley tvas a mere boy, self- 
willed, and deplorably ignorant, but 
he had never dreamt of comiinlting a 
cruel crime, till the night on which 
he grasped the old man’s throar with 

a deadly purpose. lie was tcmpitil, 
and in a moment fell. Now, in tlic 
silence and darkness of his cell, his 
mind was whtdly overjjowered by a 
sense of guilt, and sunk almost into 
idiotcy. But Ann Stavert had long 
been familiar witli horrid thouglits, 
and for a while her soul rebelled in a 
fit of unrelenting obduracy. Neitlier 
did the i'ear of death extinguish her 
guilty and burning passion. Nightly 
did she dream of him she had sedu- 
ced to destruction, and awake from 
troubled and delusive raj)turcs into 
the dreadful conviction of chains and 
approaching doom. Even in her ceil 
Mie would have bared her bosom to 
iiim in passion unextinguish able till 
the day of execution- But the mur- 
derers were kept apart. He could not 
hear her loud and angry slirieks— 


she could not hear his low and mi- 
serable moans. Each cell held, un- 
heard without, its own groans, and 
the clanking of its own heavy chains! 

They stood at the bar togetlier, and 
together they received sentence of 
death. He said nothing — hut looked 

around him with a vacant stare. There 
was no expression in his countenance 
of any cruelty, or of any strong pas- 
sion. His soul had died witliin him, 
u?id to tlu* crowded court he was al- 
most an object of compassion. But 
Ann Stavert stood at the bar with all 
her so\il awake. ‘‘ Tlieii let me die. 
— Repent } Mliy should T repent ? 
Because 1 murdered that loathsome 
wretch, and gave me to the youth 1 
Uiadly loved ? Had it never been dis- 
roviTfd, we should have been happy. 
Hear it, ye .Judges of the land ! 1 was 
]!apj>y ill Amos’s hosiun the very hour 
of murder, although I saw the corpst* 
lying on the floor by tlic moonlight. 
Hang me — give my body to dissec- 
tion — -hut as It lived for years in loath- 
ing and ahliorreiice, so did it li\i‘ foi 
a few hours in joy and in bcaven, and 
that was enough. And now I shall 
be told tliat my soul must .rink down 
to hell. Buf tiod is jusi, and 1 am 
Ibrgiveii." 

They were removed from the Iwr— 
he, silent, and seeiniiigiv ins<.‘ns‘d)le t<» 
his iloom ; — she, willi haiuls cU nclied 
against the Judge* wlio had pronoun- 
ced sentence of death, and uttering 
blasphemies. 

It is hut a short time from Friday 
till Monday, hnl groat ehang('s liave 
been wrought during it, shori .is it is, 
ill the minds of those wdio.se bodies 
have been in chains. Amos llradlt^y 
w^as visited by his mother ; and at the 
sight of her his undiTstamling, which 
had been nearly extiiigiii.shed by the 

weight of woe, was gradually restored. 
He was reconciled to his dt served 
doom : and being made partially to 
understand the hopes ami tiromises of 
the gospel by one who was indeed a 

Christian, the wretched and guilty 
boy seldom left his knees, and was a 
true penitent. But Ann Stavert, on 
the night of eondemnation, w'as struck 
with auddcii li error; and a fanatic be- 
ing introduced into her cell, soon con- 
verted licr into a frantic believer in 
the perfect remission of all her sins. 
She now joined in horrid union with 
the name of her poor dear Amos that 
of the Saviour of Mankind— kept con- 
12 
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(inually repeating that ahe was made 
pure in lus holy hlood — and longed 

to*be with him this night in paradise, 
llie scaffold was erected before her 
husband’s door ; and as slie and her 
miserable victim mounted its steps, 
there was a growl of tliuiifler in hea- 
ven. — Amos Bradley knell down and 
prayed — then kissed his mother, who 
was with him on the scaffold — and 
turning round, said, Ann, how dost 
thou fed? It is possible God may 
forgive us ; he may be merciful to us. 


although we shewed none to old 
Isaac.’ The wretched woman rushed 
forward to embrace him, but her arms 
were tied with cords, and her strength 
was gone. This night, Amos, wc 
shall be in Heaven.” Or 'hell, 
woman,” uttered a hoarse voice. It 
was the Executioner, who hound her 
shrieking to the beam ; and in a few 
minutes the crowd was dispersed, 
in tears, trembling, execration, and 
laughter. 


I.KTTKR ON KT IIOMINOO- 

[[Now that Parliament is met, and that we arc sure of soon having a 
mass of documents before us in relation to the West Indies, it may, per- 
haps, appear needless for us to do anything more about the subject in its 
present state. 

We have, however, no doubt, that those of our readers wlio attendctl 
to what was said about 8t Domingo in the last of our ])apers on this 
controversy, ndll l»e ])leas(*d Mulh the opportunity of perusing the follow- 
ing Lett4'r, M'liicli was addrcsscMl leiy recently to a friend of ours, who 
had nuule .sonic^ iiujiiiries elsewhere witliout being able to obtain iiiiich 
satisfaetiuii. The reader may dej)eiul on it, tliat what they read comes 
from a gentleman of tli<* highest cliaracter for intelligence. His candour 
will make itself <iuite as visible. C- N.J 


1 sit down to give you the best 
sketch which I am able hastily to do 
of the republic of Ilayti. It is with 
great dithciilty that anything can bo 
learned of its presi-iit state. All 
that we can know of it must, come 
through th(i agents of the mercantile 
houses in this country or America, 
whicli trade \iith it, or through the 
captains of tlio llritish inen-ol-w'ar 
which arc occasionully scin therefrom 
Jamaica to ascertain what this black 
govenimcnt arc about, or for other 
}>oliticul objects. I believe it would 
bo unsafe fur any traveller, whose pur- 
pose w'as curitjsity and not couuuorce, 
to attempt to travel through St Do- 
mingo ; and it is very probable that 
any conspicuous curiosity on the j»art 
of English or American Whites, suffer- 
ed to reside in that country as com- 
mercial agents, would draw down up- 
on them the displeasure of the govern- 
ment, and create such obstacles to 
their traikj as would force them to quit 
the island. I have myself, through 
one of the gentlemen formerly resi- 
dent there, as an agent to a house in 
London, attempted to get an ofiidal 
account of their exports. It w'as pro- 
mised, evasive excuses were frequent- 
ly made, but it was never given. The 
agents arc confined to the towns, and 
the commanders of ships of war can 
Voi. XV. 


see nothing else but these and a few of 
their inhabitants. Their opportuni- 
ties, therefore, of knowing the state 
of the country, are very imperfect, and 
if they were better than they are, few 
genth'inen of the* naval profession are 
qualified, by previous studies and ha- 
bits, to give a judicious description of 
a singular people in a new situation. 
They have never published, or taken, 
as far as we know, a census of their 
population, and this circumstance ex- 
cites suspicion that it is on the de- 
creas;*. 

An officer of His Majesty’s ship the 
'1' , wdiich was sent to St Domin- 

go, by the Admiral commanding at 
.Jamaica, two or three years ago, lias 
a'ssurcfl me that their numbers were 
dimini.shiiig. 'rhis I can very well 
imagine, fur they are w'iUiout medical 
assistance when sick ; and when well, 
without prudent foresight. I have no 
doubt but that the persons in posses- 
sion of the government and the troops 
lead a life of great comfort, but I think 
it probable, that the peasants are in a 
slate of poverty and misery equally 
conspicuous. The negroes have very 
imperfect notions of justice to each 
Other ; and if I am to judge of the ge-- 
ncral conduct of their magistrates, by 
some stories of them which I have 
licard, such ns the following, for ex- 
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araplc^ their notions of equity are dif- 
ferent from ours. A juge dc paix^ 
before whom the right to a fowl was 
litigated by two persons, ordered it to 
be dressed for his own supper, as a 
certain way of putting an end to the 
dispute, which he lamented had taken 
place between two citizens, and ought 
not to be allowed to go any further. 

There arc two parties in St Domin- 
viz. those of tpe JMulattoes and the 
Blacks, between whom there is a de- 
cided antipathy. 'I’he IMulattoes are 
not supposed to be more than ton or 
fifteen thousand. The rest of the po- 
pulation are negroes. In the south, 
by their superior aildress, the JMul.it- 
toes made themselves masters of the 
government, and still retain it. But 
m the north, Cln-istojihe, who was a 
negro, succeeded in jilacing himself 
at the head of affairs, and aft(T pos- 
.<)essing himself of unlimited power, 
ffui all the Mu/aftoes in his Jaminions 
to death, as pfrsons wle', from their 
colovr, must he inirnicul to his author- 
rity. The government of the tyrant, 
however, was so severe, that the Hlieks 
of the north were glad to place them- 
selves under the Mulattoes of the 
south. As there are now v<*ry few 
white men resident in Ilayti, the Mu- 
kttocs must decrease in numbers. 
They will breed back again towards 
the original negro, and wliciu.vcr 
they arc much lessened, they must 
resign their power. It will then be 
seen whether the negro is capable, 
with tlie intellect apportioned by na- 
ture to tliat variety of tlic human race, 
to govern a country in anything like a 
civilized manner. Petion, Uoyer, and 
the Other Mulattoes that now govern 
the country, or Jiave formerly done so, 
have been educated at the cost o/'niEia 
WHITE rAKKK'is tJi France, The suc- 
ceeding JVIuIattoes will not have recei- 
ved the advantages of an European 
education. They will therefore be 
more unfit for pwer than their pre- 
decessors, a circuoi^ancc which must 
contribute to thrp# the government 
into the hands of the Blacks. 

The government is nominally re~ 
publican, but really desindic. I’hough 
there is a legislature, the memhcTs of 
it nemr^ineci to do business. Every 
power is done by the President 
Aayer, or his Secretary Ingnac. Boy- 
jk'a character I believe to be extremely 
jiiq^table i and that of his picdcccs- 

itei Petion, was remarkably so. This 
liat, Petion, is sai<l to have starved 

JhinnMif to death, after having arran- 
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his aide-du-camp Boyer, on account of 
disappointment in not having been 
able to make a civilized and prosperous 
people of those of Hayti. 

The military force is considerable, 
and is geiuTally stated at from 20 to 
2/>,000 men, under arms. U'hcir navy 
consists of a few schooners ill-armed 
and ill-manned. At sea they may be 
said to be poweilcss ; but on land, for- 
midable. — Whoever is JVesident, must 
k<*op up a liirgt* military forw', or liis 
authority ivould not last six months. 
With such means, it would be very 
difficult for the llaytians to attack a 
neighbouring island ; hut it would be 
equally dangerous for others to invade 
tlicin. The nature of the country, and 
the climate of Hayti, would operate in 
tlieir favour — even more powerfully 
than ihtir muskets and bayonets. TTp- 
oii being attacked by an European 
forci‘ they would abandon their towns, 
retire to their woods and mountains, 
where white troops could not follow 
th(‘in, and leave famine, the climate, 
and the yellow lever, to destroy slowly, 
but aTUiinly, the battalions of their 
invaders. 

To a gentleman who was in Eon- 
don last >car, and who hail resided 
some yeius in Ila}ti, as an agent to 
some British merchants, the following 
(|ii( htions were put, and the following 
answxTs to llitm were received from 
him ; — 

J. Whether the population of St. 
Domingo have any religions instruc- 
tors in tile conn trv ? Answer — Schools, 
private and public, are i-slablislieil — 
indifferently w'cll iininaged. J^'verypa- 
ri.sh has its church (t'atholic) ; priests, 
white chiefly, but in some instances, of 
colour, are not wanting. A few years 
ago, Methodist missioTiuries were 
there; hul they liave been sent aw'ay. 

2. What is the moral condition of 
the people ? Answer — Tliis question 
I beg to decline giving a written an- 
swer to, blit vcrbal/t/ J will state It to 
be the worst upon the J'acc oj' the earth. 

Every moral tie or feeling is quite un^ 
known in St Domingo, 

3. Whether marriages are solemn ized 
among them } Answer — Y es, but not 
very generally. In this respect they 

are improving. 

Whether the children are bapti- 
zed ? Answer — All 

5. Whether there are any schools of 
iiisti'iictioii in the country r Answer 

— In all small boroughs, I believe, 
The open country contains only de- 
tached cottages at great intervals. 

<T. How are they employed ? Wlie- 
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. ther the people work, or not, as they 
please ; or whether they are apprenti- 
ced for a certain number of years to 
the possessor of the soil, and oblipfod 
to work undtT his authority ? Answtr 
— In the towns there is some industry ; 
in the countrjf very little* There is no 
kind of exertion. 

7. If this is the cfise, has the mas- 
ter the power of punishment for idle- 
ness, misconduct, or other offence? 
Answer — None ; and even tlie consti- 
tuted authorities enforce little discip- 
line, except in cases of great crimes, 
as murder, &c. 

ft. Is there any degree of civilization, 
or are the people savages under a half- 
civilized government ? Answer — There 
is a great degree of civilization, Tlierc 
are no savages, and the government 
counts men of eonsider.ihle talents and 
education among its iiunubers. They 
are generally a polite people. 

The following is ])arL of a letter, 
which I have been given to nnder- 
stuTitl will ))(‘ laid hetore the Colonial 
office : — 

“ 'J'lie exfunyle of St Domingo, I 
consiiUr to he eoiichisiv*' al->o. Pre- 
vious to the devolution, liiat line co- 
lony contaiix'il HOO sugar est.Uer, 
coflee plantations, 700 ottun sittlc- 
ments, and dot) indigo w(,rlvs, j)rodu- 
cing 70 millions of French pounds of 
clayid sugar, f);l millions of^Mireova- 
do sugar, (iS millions ot pounds of cof- 
fee, fi millions o{* cotton, aiul ‘f 10,000 
lbs. of iri'li 'o. See V. r you J<ld wards* s 
ffisl-.t ff ///( ir^.s/ Judies, I'ol. Iff, 
p. I SL’iJ I )ou the h(»ok. 'i'liis 

colony Was the prith* of France, and 
the envy of all other nations. In the 
black hour of democratic rule, expe- 
rinu'nt was to heexUnded to it by the 
govtTinneul of Fronee. 'I'he Jtights 
of Man were to place the iiiulattoe.s on 
a level with the whites, and the vacil- 
lating orders of men in tlie mother 
country, whose power was fully equall- 
ed by their presumption, who really 
knew nothing of the colonies, but un- 
dertook to regulate them, so managed, 
as to inflame the whites and niulattocs 
to open liostility. It is not to be won- 
dered at tliat the slaves who w'ere as 

well entitled by the code of the Jlights 
of Man, to be free as the other classes 
of that island, seized the opportunity 
to procure, by revolt and massacre, 
their own liberation. After 30 years 
of freedom, Hayti shipped to the Uni* 
ted vStutes in 182^, (sec the official 
statement of the exports and imports 
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of that country, which I aend you,) 
H,394,393 lbs. of cofFee, 24,241 lbs. of 
sugar ; 22,982 lbs. of cotton ; and 333 
lbs. of indigo. About 1000 tons of 
coffee, I understand, are brought from 
Hayti by us to FiUrope. We have, I 
am told, about six small ships in the 
trade, averaging, perhaps, about 150 
tons each, and the English and Ame- 
ricans now engross the miserable re- 
mains of the trade of that once flou- 
rishing country. 

The two quantities of cofFee whidi 
I have mentioned, form an aggregate 
of less than 1 1 millions of lbs. The 
llaytians collect it by picking the ber- 
ries from the old trees planted by the 
whites ; and it is of so inferior a qua- 
lity, that when other coflec is selling 
at L..5 per CAvt., that of Hayti is not 
wortli above I^.:{, I Os. I should tres- 
pass on your patience by a comparison 
of the cotton and indigo now and for- 
merly produced. But it will perhaps 
be useful to observe as of peculiar im- 
ponance to the inquiry now taking 
place, that the same country which 
exported, when cultivated by slaves, 

1 0 millions of lbs. of clayed sugar, and 
93 millions of Muscovado, exports by 
the industry of the same ))cople, in a 
si.itci of freedom, no more than 24,241 
lbs. of lUuscovado sugar, a quantity 
C(ju.'il to 10 of our We.st India hogs- 
heads, in jdace of 130,000 which she 
foniiii ly made. No sugar is now sent 
to J^urope from Hayti, because it can- 
not be used iji England, and is unfit 
for tlu' continent. Their Avholc ex- 
port, therefore, must have gone to the 
United StcttcF.” 

At the colonial office, I am inform- 
ed, an enquiry is taking place to a.scer- 
tain whether free Africans or their de- 
scendants will not cultivate sugar in 
the ^Vest I iidics without great loss to 
the pro])rietors of lands. If this should 
turn out to be impracticable, all mea- 
sures leading to the emancipation of 
th<* slaves would become at least of 
doubtful policy, and would probably 
proceed no farther. A committee of 
the House of Commons, it is said, will 
soon be engaged on tliis and other 
West Indian points. If gOAHirnmcnt 
will but try the experiment in some of 
the colonies, they will soon convince 
themselves and the nation, that the 
abolition of slavery would ruin the 
proprietors of estates, and auiuhilate all 

the advantages which Great Britain 
derives from these rich possessions. 
I am, iStc. &c. 
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Elements ot Discourse and ('li tenon 
of True and False Reasoning, as Prepa- 
ration for l*rivato Inquiries and C/roiuid- 
work for I’nhlii* Spi'itking; for the use 
(principally) of Curuiuhites for the Pul- 
pit, the Rar, and the Senate. Ry S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 

Aids to Ueflertion, in a Series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extriwitecl from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton, until Notes and interpolated 
Kcinarks. By S. 7'. Coleridge, E*q. 

The Wanderings of Cain. By R T. 
Coleridge, E>q. 

The Posthumous Works of flic late 
Percy Bysshe Slielley, Esq. are announ- 
ced for pubiicHtion in one volume, 

The Deformed Transformed. A Drama. 
By tlie Right Honourable Lord Byron. 

Scripture 'ropography : an Alpbuheti- 
ciil Arrangement of all the Names of 
Places inenlioiicd in the Old and New 
Testament; accompanied wit Ii 
and Descriptive Inlormution derived Irom 
Ancient Writers and INIodem Travellers. 

Part I. of Elements of the History of 
Civil Government ; being a View of tlie 
Rise and Progress of the various Politiea! 
Institutions tliat have subsisted through- 
out the World, and an Account of the 
present State and distinguisliing Features 
of the Governments now' in Existence ; 
by tlie late James Tyson, Esq., is now in 
the press. 

N(». 1. <if Original Views of the most in- 
teresting Collegiuteund I’arocliiaJ Church- 
es in Great Britain. From drawings by 
J. P. Ncalc. The Engravings by J. Le 
Keux. With Ilistoriciil Notices and Ar- 
cdiitectunil Descrip^^is. 'Fhe work will 
be published in MoifpSly Parts, cacli con- 
taining four highly finished Views, 4rfi. 
royal 8vo- A few copies will he printed, 
with proof impressions of the Plates, on 
India paper, royal 1-to, 8s, Twelve Parts 
w’ill form a Volume, and the whole will 
be completed in Six Volumes. 

In a fi*w days will he .published, Vol- 
tilre*s Philosophical Dictionary, Vol. I.. 

A Manual for the Treatment of Stric- 
tures in the Urethra; chiefly addressed 
to Students and Junior Practioners. By 
George 


Memoirs of a Lady of Qualify ; con- 
taining Original Anecdotes of all the 
Courts of Eurojie, ami of the most dis- 
tiuguished ludiridiiais as couiu'Ctod with 
the History of the last Forty Vears. 

IMr Buckingham, author of “ Travels 
in Palestine,” has a volume of Travels 
among the Arab '1'rihc.s inhabiting the 
Countries East of Syria and l^aJcfitiiie, in 
tlie press. 

Namitivp of a Tour through Parts of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Savoy, and France, in the years 
1801-22, im'ludtug a Description of the 
Rhine Voyage in the middle of Autumn, 
and the Slui»endous Scenery of the Alps 
in the depth of Winter. By Charles Ten- 
nant, Esq. 

Letters to an Attorney’s Clerk, con- 
taining Directions fl»r his Srmlies and ge- 
neral (’onriiK’t, Di'.-^igned and commenced 
by the late A. C. Biickland, author of 
Letters on Early Rising; and completed 
by W, H. JUickland. 

Memoirs of the Life and WTitings of 
JMrs Frances Sheridan, Mother of the late 
Right Hon. R. B, Sheridan, and Author 
ot “ Sidney Biddul))}),” “ Nonrjuhad,” 
and “ The Disi’overy with Heinarks 
upon a late of the Right TIoii. R. B. 
Sheridan ; Criticism and Selections from 
the Works of Mrs Sheridan, and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes ol lier Family and (Joii- 
tcniporarics. By her Grand-daughter, 
Aliciu Lefiiriii. 

The History of the Roman Empire, 
from the Recession of Augustus lo the 
death of the younger Antoninus ; by Wil- 
liam Haygarth, Esq. A.M. is now iii*the 
press. 

In the press, The Plenary Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures Asserted, and In- 
fidel Objections shewn to be unfounded, 
by New and Conclusive ICvidence. In 
Six J.,er*tiires, by the Lev. S. Noble, 

One Hundred Original Song.s. By Al- 
lan (Birmingham. 

The Rev. Hoys is about to publish 
Sacred 7'uctics ; an Attempt to Develope 
and to J'Xhihit to the Eye, by Tubular 
Arrangements, a General Rule of Com- 
position prevailing in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 
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Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity^ intended as an Introduction 

10 the Systematical Study of the Principal 
Authors who liave written on the Sub- 
ject. 

A work entitled, A History of the 
Conquest of England by tlie Normans, 

its Causes and Consequences, is now in 
the press. 

All Introduction to Anatomy and Phy- 
siology; for the use of Medical StndcTits 
aiul Men of Letters. Hy Thomas Suiid- 
with, Esq., Surgeon. With Plates. 

Memoirs of Rossini; containing Anec- 
dotes of his J^ite ami of his Musical ('a- 
reer to the present Period. Hy the Au- 
thor of “ The Lives of Haydn and JMo- 
zarU” 

Shortly will appear, An Essay descrip- 
tive of a New System of Navigation, by 
newly invented C’harts ami iiistruinents, 
by which the Liingitiide if; found, kept, 
and always known. Ry W. S. Stevens, 
Author of Homographia, K:c. 

A Practical Treatisi* on Di‘"(*aseH of 
the Liver, and on some of tlic AlFections 
usually (Icnoiniiiated Jhliou>H; comprising 

ail iinjiartuil lustimate of tlic Merits of 
the Nitro- Muriatic Acid Rath; by George 
Darling, M.D., is in course of publicu- 
tion. 

Ill the press, Prose 1‘icturc.s; a Series 
of Dchcripiivo Letters and Essays. Ry 
Edward litM'bcrt, Esq. With Eti*hii»gs, 
by George Cruikshank. 

'rill! several rrcalises of the late. lames 
Riiverstock, Esq. on (he IJrevvciy, e<»l- 
lectcd into one volume, with Notes; to- 
gether with an Introdiu'tioii, containing 
a RuigiMphieal Skeleh of the Autlior; a 
i’liper on Sjiccilie (Jr.ivities, and on the 
vaiious llydrostiitiiMl J iiscniint'iils wliich 

iiave heon used m the Rrewery. Ry his 

Son, J. II. Ravorstock, E.S.A, 

Si\ Etchings from Pen Drawings of 
Interesting Scene.s in Italy and Switzer- 
Jaiid. Drawn and Etched by M iflicim 
Cowen. 

Christian Sentiments, selected from 

the MTiliiigs of .Jeremy Tayl^. 

A Novel is in the ])res.s entitled, Mar- 
slon Moor, or the (iiicen’s I*age. 

Dr C'ox huN in the press, Remarks on 
Acute Rheumatism, and the Importance 
of Rlood-letring. 

jMr Chutfield is about to })ubli.sh, A 
Compendious View of the History of the 
Darker Ages. 

The Twelfth Part of Views on the 
Southern Coast of England, from Draw- 
ings by J. M, W. Turner, and engiaved 
by W. and G. Cooke, will soon apj>ear- 

A lioinaHce, entitled, The l*iratc pf 
the Adrimic, has been announced. 


Mr Blaquierc has in tlie preSa^ A His- 
tory of the Drigin and Progress of the 
Greek Revolution. 

A second volume of The Lady of the 
Manor, by Mrs Sherwood. 

Mr Britton announces a Grammar of 
Antiquities. 

A work is announced on the Antiquify 
of the Doctrine of the Cluakers respect- 
ing Jii‘.piration, with a Brief Review of 
that Society, and a CoinpHrison bi tw^cen 
the Jafe and Opinions of the Friends and 
those of Early Christians. 

Specimens of the Early French Poets, 
with Translations and Riogruphieal and 
Critical Notices, arc announced. 

A 'riiird Course of Practicfi) Sermons 
by the Rev. Harvey Mai riott, Rector of 
Culverton, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, is now in the press. 

Mrs M. A. Rundell has a Sequel to 
her Gruminur of Sacied History in tlic 
press. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, as 
translated into English Verse by W. 
Richardson, Esij., are now in the jircss. 

Aureus, or the Adventures of a Sove- 
reign. Written by Himself. 2vols. 12mo. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a second edition of a Treatise on 
Scrofula, explanatory of a Method for its 
eoiuplote I'iividicatioii ; vvi(h Remarks on 
the freijuent Failure of this Mode of 
Treatment in the hands of otlnn* Practi- 
tioners, and other important Additions.- 
Ry William Farr, Siiigeon, Author of a 
'IVcntiso on Caiieer. 

We feel mueh pleasure in stating, that 
a History of Wateriord, from the Earliest 
I*eriod to the Present Time, is preparing 
for the jiress, and may be exj'ecteci early 
in the spring. We are the inoie anxious 
to see a work of this kind, as no history 
or survey of Waterford has been publish- 
ed since the time of fclmith, upwards of 
sev'enly years siiiec. 

('omit Pcccliio Jius in the jiress a Diary 
of Political Events in Spain during the 
lust year. This work, like his Lcttere 
on the Spanish and Portuguese Revolu- 
tions, is iriter*.per.sed with Anecdotes of 
Ikiblic Men, and on the Manners and 
Cmstums ot the Penin.sula. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, Plantaruni Scientia, or Botanist's 
Compunion. A Catalogue of hardy Exo- 
tic and IiidigenoiiK Plants, arranged dif- 
ferently from any hitherto published. The 
work comprises an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, aeeordirig to the monthly order of 
flowering, b'ollowing the generic imines, 
nre llie classes and oiders; uiul after eucli 
specliic iiume are ciiumer«ited the native 
couiiiry, the height of growth, and the 
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colour of the flower particulaiv, it is 
presumed, not unworthy the notice of 
the Horticulturist. 

Mr Wight, Bow-Street Reporter to 
the Morning Herald, has in the press, a 
Selection of One Hundred of tlie most 
Humorous and Entertaining of the Reports 
which have appeared in tlie Morning 
Herald in the last three years. Illustra- 
ted by George Cruikslrnnk. 

On the Ist of February, 1824, will be 
publiahed, the First Part (to be continued 
Quarterly, in Parts) of The Animal King- 
dom, as arranged conformably with its 
Organization, by the Baron Cuvier ; with 
additional Descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto named, and of many not before 
noticed. The whole of the ‘ Bc^ne Ani- 
moT of the above celebrated Zoologist 
will be translated in this utidertakiiig ; 
but the Additions will be so considerable, 
as to give it the diaracter of an original 
work. 

Preparing for publication, in a smaL 
volume duodecimo, Paptism not Bap> 
tism, and Washing not Burial, in reply 
to Mr Ewing’s Essay on Baptism ; con- 
taining iilsu an Address to the mitiicroiis 
Members of Poidobaptist Cliurches, who 
hold Antipoadobaptist Stnitiiiients. By 
F. A. Cox, A.M, of Hackney, 

A Present for a Sunday School, or a 
Plain Address on the Fear ol tin* J.ord, 
adapted for tlie capacities of little chil- 
dren. By a Minister of the Established 
Church. 

A second edition of Sabljaths at Home, 
by the Rev. y Murdi, is in the prcs<. 

Sketches of Serinuiis, furnished by their 
respective Authors, vol. Iv. 12rno. 

Sermon ' by the late IJev. T. N. Tol- 
ler; with a Memoir of the AiUlior, by 
Robert Hall, 8vo. 10.'^, 

In tlie press, in one laire volume 8vo. 
an improved edition of Milbuni’s Orien- 
tal Commerce, or the East- India 'iVa- 
der*R (>)mpli»te Guide; containing a 
Geogruphieal and Nauticul lJi‘.-.cription 
of the Maritime Parts ol India, China, 
and Neighbouring Countries including 
the Eahtern Ihland.s, and an Accoxxnt of 
their Trad?*, PrgvhK’tions Coijjs Weights 
and MeuMirc'* ; together with their Port 
Reguliitiolis, Charges, &c. Originally 
compiled by the late William Milburn, 
E«q. Hon. East-Indla Company’s 

Service. Abridged, improved, and brought 
down to tlie present time, by TJiomas 

Ttiomton. 

Ihe East-India Vade-Mecum, being a 
COViplete Guide to Gentlemen proceed- 
'laf to the East-Indics, in citlier th‘i t’i- 
Military, or Naval Service, or on 

Pursuits. Much improved from 


tiie work of the late Captain Williamson, 
being a condensed compilation of his and 

various other publications, and the result 
of personal observation. By Dr J. B. 
Gilchrist. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Precepts 
for the Improvement and IVcscrvation 
of the Siglit. Plain Rules which will en- 
able all to judge exactly when, and what 
Spectacles are best calculated for their 
Eyes ; and an Essay on Opera-Glasses, 
&c.. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Part II. 
Of the Illuminating and Magnifying 
I’owcrs of Newtonian, Gregorian, and 
Cussegrainiati Rellectors, and Achroma- 
tic Teleset>j>es, from three indices to seven 
feet focus. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

Original Letters, cliieHy illustrative of 
English History ; including numerous 
Royal Letters. Published from Auto- 
graph" in the British Museum, and one or 
two other Collections. By Henry Ellis, 
F.U S. Sec. S. A., are in the press. 

A complete System of Plants. By Wil- 
liam .l.iekson Hooker, F. U.A. and Xj.S. 
Hegui'si Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity ol Glasgow, Member of the Weni. 
Sue. of FMinb., of the Imp. Acad. Na- 
turic Curio‘<oruni, of the Boyal Botanical 
Soc. of Katishon, of the Helvetic Soc. ol 
Nat. Hist., S;e. 

This Work will contain descriptive 
characters of every s}K‘eies known to Im^ 
cultivated or in existcn(‘(‘ iliroughout the 
globe; together with some CJerieral Re-' 
marks, ol their Um*", i^c. ar- 

ruiiged arcordiuu' to the Natiinil Orders, 
but acroinj)a]iioil wilii a Linniean Index 
of ref<?renees, ami illvistnited with nume- 
rous eolouri*d ligures l.oni drawings made 
by the author. 

Miss lSen?:(*r is engaged on another 
Biograjihical Work, of which Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, forms the Siibjeet. 

The Account (d* Mr Bullock’s Tra- 
vels and J.)i"eoverifs, in iMexieo, will ap- 
pear in n few inontlis, under the title ol 

Six Months in Mexico.*’ 

Ob*»ervilions on the Religious Peeii- . 
liarities of the Soeu'ty of Friends. By 
Jo.seph .Tohii Gurney. 

A Piiiloso]>liieal Treatise on Malting 
and Brewing. By George Adolphus Wig- 
ncy. 

The Perennial Oilendar, and Compa- 
nion to the Altnjuiiiek ; Illustrating the 
Events of every Day in the Year, as con- 
nected with History, Chronology, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, Astronomy, Po- 
pular C’u.stoms, and Antiquities ; with 
U.scfiil Rules of Health, Observations on 
the Weather, an Explanation of the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Cliurch, and other 
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Miscellaneous Useful Information. By 
•Thomas Foster, F.L.S 1 M.B. &c. &e. 

Tlie Life of Thomas, Lord Erskine, 
tWth Observations on the Character of 
his Eloquence at the Bar and in Parliiu 
ment,and Critical Notices of his Speeches 
and Writings, interspersed with private 
Anecdotes. By Henry Cooper, of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Eugenia; a Poem, by Mrs Wolfer- 
stan, is about to appear. 

Wurreniana, a volume of the class of 
“ The Rejected Addresses,” is preparing 
for tlie press. 

Drs Von Spix and Von Mjirtin‘s Tra- 
vels in Brazil, during the years 1817-18- 
19*20, are now being translated from the 
German, fur publication, in 8vo* 

Mr Williams, Editor of the lust edition 
of Blaekstone’s Commentaries, is about 
to publish a new edit ion of Miltoirs Poet- 
ical Works, with Notes, ke, ike. 

No. 1. of the Camltridge Utiarterly 
Review and Acadenni’u! Register. 

Memoirs ol the Life of Uiego and his 
Family, including a History of Sjuiiii from 
the llestoration of Ferdinand to the pre- 
sent time. Illustratcii by several por- 
traits. 

Mr Felix Bodiii, Author of tin? “Pr(^ 
some de rHistoirc de France,” is about 
to piildish, as u companion, a Bestimc dc 
FHistoire d* AngleteiTo. 

A Dissertation on the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy, with an ICxamination of Logan of 
Ucstiilrig’sallegi'd participation ; and em- 
bracing Biographical Memoirs of the an- 


cient Families of Ruthven and Logan, 
by James Logan, will soon appear. 

Duncorabe's Trials Per Pais, or the 
Law of England concerning Juries, with 
a Preface on the Origin of Trial by Jury, 
the original Authorities cited, and the Pas- 
sages from the Anglo-Saxon writers trans- 
lated. By Daniel Alban Durtnall, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

A W^ork entitled, Letters to Young 
Ladies on their first ciitruiice into the 
World,” by Mrs Lanfear, is announced. 

The Hermit in Italy; or, Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita- 
lians at the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth (Century, Translated from the 
French of M. Jouy. 

The three first Lays of a series of Pa* 
triotic Poems, tending to illustrate the 
Customs and Institutions of our Ancestors 
and their Invaders, during the reign of 
the (Roman) Emperor Claudius. 

The Passover, a SermOn on the Pas- 
chal Types, and on the Analogy of the 
Paschal Feust of the I^ord's Supper, with 
an Appendix. By the Rev. J. E. N, 
Molcsvvorth, A.M. 

A History of Waterford, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time, is pre- 
paring for the press. 

Th<; Author of Highways and Bye- 
ways” has another work nearly ready for 
jmhlication. 

A Practical German Grammar, being 
a new and easy method of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. By John Ilowhothiim. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Inheritance. By the Author of 
“ Marriage.” 3 vols. j)ost 8vo. 

The Devil’s Elixir, 2 vols. l2mo. 

A Sketcli of tile System ol Education 
at New Lanark, by ilohert Dale Owen, 
is in the press, and will appear in a few 
days. 

Critical Researches in Philology and 
Gwgraphy, in one volume 8vo. Among 
Other articles in this work, there will be 
found a Review of Dr Lee's edition of 


Jones^ Persian Grammar, and an exami- 
nation of the variotis opinions that in 
modern times have been held respecting 
the source of the Ganges, and the cor- 
rectness of Mr Lana’s map of Thibet 
Prepai’ing for publication, a Volume of 
Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts 
of the late Robert Boog, D.D, first Mi- 
nister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 
Edited by Professor Mylne. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUDLI CATIONS. 

LONDON. 


AGRICX'I.TUIU:. 

The New Fanner’s Calendar, or Month* 
]y Remembrancer of all kinds of Country 
Business. Filth Edition ; with lar^e Ad- 
ditions. By John Lawrence. 8vo. 12s. 

A Guide to Practical Furriery, contain- 
ing hints on the Diseases of Horses and 

Neat-Cattle. ByJ. Pursglone. 8vo. 10s. 

6d. 

Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture. From the German 
of Molter. Crown 8vo. (Js. 

Ornaments Grecian and Roman Ar- 
chitecture, &c. Selected from Stewart's 
Athens, &c. tor the use of Architects, 
Workmen, &c. 24 plates. Imp. folio. 

L. 1) 

ANTIQUITIES, 

Sabsean Researches in a Series of Es- 
says, addressed to distiiiguised Antiqua- 
ries, and including the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered ut the Koyal 

Institution. By John Landseer, F. A, S. 
4to. L.2, 12s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A. Catalogue of a very comprehensive 
Collection of Secoiul-liurid Books, con- 
sisting of nearly 120,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the more useful and desirable 
Class of Works in Genera) Literature, 
and offered at itnusually low prices. By 
J, Dowding. 

A Catalogue of an extensive rmd va- 
luable CoIItction of the best Works on 
Natural History, arranged in clus«;es ac- 
cording to tile Liniiean system, with sui 
ciiiimeration ol the pages an id plates each 

volume contains. Now selling at the 
prices afficed to each. By W. Wood. Is. 

' A Catalogue of Books, cliietly in the 
Italian, French, and Eiigli.sli Languages, 
on sale ut the prices aflixed. By liiehard 

Beckley. 

BIOGBAPTIY. 

Memoirs of the Wesley Family, collect- 
ed principally from Original Documents. 
By Adam Clarke, LL. D. , F. A. S. Bvo, 
12s. 

The Life of Lady Jane Grey and of 
Lord Guildford, lier lAubhand. By Ed- 
ward Baldwin, Esq. 4'. Dd. and S.s. (>d. 
A tributt* of J^irental Affection to the 

Memory of a beloved and only Daugliter; 
containing some account of the charac- 
ter and Deatli of Hannah Jerram, who 
died Hay 9, 1823, aged 23. Drawn up 
by her Father, Charles Jerram, Vicar of 

Chobliam, SuiTey. 


Memoirs of J. Decasfro, Comedian, 
with Anecdotes of various eminently 
distinguished Characters with whom lu* 
has been acqnuint<*d during the last oO 
years, never before in print ; aec(>mpani(3d 
by an Analysis of the Life of the late 
Philip AsLley, Esq. i>s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 

Great. 2 volumes 8vo. L.1, Is. 

JMemoirs of the Life of Siilvator Rosa. 
By laidy Morgan. 

Memoirs of Thiirtell, &e. interspersed 
with numerous Anecdotes, an Account (»f 
the Editor’s Second Interview with him, 
(never yet published,) and every particu- 
lar relative to the Execution, and his de- 
meanour after Sentence was passed. By 
Pierce Egan. 

The Fruits of Experience, or Memoir 
of Joseph Brasbndgc ; written in s 
eightieth year. 

Scenes in the Morea; or, a Sketch ol 

the Life of Demetrius Argyri. 7s. 

CJ. VSSU s. 

L. Annei SeneccT 'iVagedia*recensuit el 
aceuravit Joannes Carey. LI. 1). 12mu. 
Cs. 

Sophocles Antigone, O'raH't*, cx recen- 
siorie, ot cum Notis U, F. P. Brunkii ac- 
cedunt Scholia Grtcca Textui, mitjc pri- 
nium subjocta, Godofr. Henr. Selueferi 
Annotatio Integra et Index Giieco Lu- 
tiiius. ,'js. (id. 

Lore ATI ON*. 

lllmtrations of the iuleiTogutivo sys- 
tem of Education. 

y\ Pf>clic'al Grammar of the Engii-»h 
Language. B) Joseph Fit el i. Also, liy 
the bame author, The Monitor's Manual, 
or Figures Made Easy, price Is. 

I’lN'i: ARTS. 

A J*ortrrtit of the C’onntess of Lieveii, 
from a dniu'ing by Sir riio. Lawrence. P. 
U. A. Engraved by Wm. Bromley, Estp 
A. R. A. JVints, price Jos- I'roofs, Ih 
11s. Od. 

Beauties ot the DuIvvii’U Picture Gal- 

lery. By an Amateur. 3s. 

A Portrait of His Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth, executed in imi- 
tative Cameo, from a Model by Burneit. 
Al.so, a jiortruit ol Lord Byron. Price 0>. 
each, plain ; 8s. shaded. 

Part XIV. of a Scries of Engravings 
in outline, by Henry Moses, of tJic work.s 
of Canovtu 

Portraits of the Woithies of Westmin- 

ster Hall, with t^jir autographs ; being 
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Fac-Rimilies of original sketclics, found in 
tlw) Note- Book of u BrieUess Barrister, 
^art 1. 8vo. Containing 20 I'ortraits 
coloured. Price 20s. 

A Portrait of the late Robert Morris, 
Bsq. many years Member of Parluiment 
for the City ol’Glocester,&c. Engraved by 
William Suy, from the Original Picture, 
byJ. Oliver, Esq. A. II. A. 1/. Is. proofs 
IL lls. 6d. 

A Portrait of his most gracious Ma- 
jesty George IV. Engraved in iriczzotiii- 
to, by Charles Turner, of a three-quarter’s 
size, from the large painting of the King, 
in his private dress. By Sir Thomas Lau- 
rence, P.lt.A. principal }»aiiiter to his 
Majesty, being the last for wdiichhis Ma- 
jesty was pleased to sit. Prints, price 
L.l, Is.— Proofs, L.2, 2s. 

A l^riiit, taken from the Tale of Tam 
o* ShaiitiM*, being the first of a series ol 
engravings, from the poems of Itobert 
Burns. Painted and engraved by John 
Burnett. Size of the print, 12 inches by 
8^*. Proof impresbioiis, L. 1, Is.— I'rints, 
12s. 

lilt rod uetion to the Study of tlie Ana- 
tomy of tlui Unman Bod), particularly 
desigued for the use ot P.iiiiterg, Sculp- 
tors, and Artists in general. Translated 
from the German of .lohn Henry Lava- 
ter, and iUu.struted by 27 Lithugrapliie 
plates. Price 12s. lialL-bouud. 

HisronY. 

A Complete and (Jenerul Chronology of 
the Reigns of George Til, ami IV. or 
from the year 17GOto October 31, 1823. 
Including a Notice of every jni])ortant 
Fact in Public History — Proceedings of 
Parliament— (Courts of Law— Police Re- 
ports — Trices Currcnt—Statistics — 
I'imiiice— Srieneo— latcraUirp — Drama 
— Fine Arts — Boxianu — Longevity — 
Deaths— Pint hs— Nat ural l*iienoiiiciia— 
Earthquakes — JMetoors, Ifce. &e. 
With ii Syiiopti<?al Chronology of the 
most important Events and Dibcovcrics, 

from the earliest Records, to the year 
1760. By James Fordyc(\ 

Vol, I. I*art 2. The History of the 
Political institutions of the Netherlands; 
with the Constitutions by which that 
Country has been and is now governed, 
completing the First volume of 'J'he His- 
tory of the Political Institutions of the 
Nations of Europe and America; from 
the I'Vench of- MM. Dufoii, Duvergierc, 

and Giiadet. By T, E. JCvans, Esq. 

Fasti llellenici. The Civil ami Liter- 
ary Chronology of Cre^^ce, from the ooth 
to the l2J*th Olympiad. By Henry b'yiic's 
(’lintofi, Ehq. IM .A. lal<.‘ Student ol ('hrist 

Church, Oxford. LJ, 2s. 

VuL, XV. 


A Treatise on Life Assurance, in wbicU 
the Systems and Practice of the leading 
Life Institutions are stated and explain- 
ed ; with an Appendix of Cases, including 
Arguments ])aiticiilarly relating to Trad- 
ing Joint Stock Companies. By George 
Farren, Solicitor and Resident Direc^r 
of the Economic Life Assurance Society. 
7s. ' 

Tlie Law of Ltindlord and Tenant 
(wherein of lodgings), witli an introduc- 
tory view of the origin mid foundation of 
Property in Land, and of the different 
Estates into which it is now divided. 
Also, an Appendix ; containing all tJic re- 
quisite forms of notice, to quit, to repair, 
and of distress, &c. ; with pnictical direc- 
tions respecting notice.^ to quit, and also 
for making, conducting, and disposing of 
a distress for rent, intended for the use 
of the unprofessional reader. By R. Tab- 
ram, 7s. 

Speech of Daniel French, E.sq. Barris- 
ter at Law, in the ease of “ The King 
Clarke, alias Jones.** 

A Collection of English Stylos, or 
Forms, for the U?e of the Profession of 
the Law in Scotland ; to which is added a 
Table, shewing wlio is entitled to the 
Administration of Intestate’s. Estate, and 
the manner in which the same Is dispo- 
sed of by the Statute of Distribution. By 
Alexander Dobic, Attorney at Law, and 
Scotch Agent 7.s, 

An Enquiry into some of the Rules of 
Evidence relating to the Incompeteiicy 
of Witne.ssc.s, By Richard Whitcomhc, 
Esq, Barrister at Law. 3s. 

• MI.SCKLLANli:S. 

love Minutes* Examination of an Ar- 
ticle in the lust Number of the Edinburgh 

Review, respecting the Judicial Chai*ac- 
ter of Lord Eldon. By a Barrister. Is. 

Eccentric and Humorous Letters of 
Eminent IMcn and Women, remarkable 
fur Wit and brilliancy of Imagination in 
their Correspondence. Including several 
of Dean Swift, Foote, Garrick, &c. Em- 
bellished with a portrait of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and a fac-slmile of a cu- 
rious Autograph. 2s, Gd. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the late 
Kxpiil.sion of Mr Bailiie from the Cbrist 
Church, Oxford. Is.* 

All Appeal to tbc British Nation to 
think for themselves, instead of allowing 

Wilberforce, Buxton, and otiior.s, to tltink 
for them. With a true Statement of the 
(Condition of tlie Negroes in the Island 
of .Tumaicii.— By Joliii Reed. 8vo. Is. Cd. 
Tljo Sj>ii‘it of the Public Journals, for 

the Year 1823 . being :ui impartial Selce- 

2H 
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tion of the most exquisite Essays^ Jeux 
d'Esprit, andTales of Humour, I^osc and 
Verse, that have appeared. iOs. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Uon. Sir James 
Allan Park, Knt. one of the Justices of 
his Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 

Rules for the Government of Gaols 
and Houses of Correction, founded on the 
Act passed in the last Session of Parlia« 
meat, for Consolidating and Amending 
the Laws relating to Piisons, and selected 
from Rules in force at the best conducted 
Gaols in Europe. 3s. 

A Letter to Joliii Bull, the Editor of 
a Sunday newspaper ; in wliich the fol- 
lowing subjects are tcjuched upon— Mr 

Wilberforcc, Mr Macaulay, jAlr Buxton, 
the Bishop of London, Prince Leopold, 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Doctor Keutc, the Book, Sunday 
tteiidiiig, Bartlett’s Buildings, 'I'lieatrical 

Criticisms, IiideceiitJests,&c. By Justus. 

Is. 

The Koromantyn Slaves ; or, West- 
Indian sketcliing^. 5s. Od. 

llemarkson tlic Condition of the Staves 
in the Island of Jamaica. By William Sells. 
Is. 6d. 

An Attempt to strip Negro Einanripa- 
tion of its Didiculties as well us its Ter- 
rors, &e. Is. Gd. 

Peace and AVar; an Essay, in two 
Parts. 3s. 6d. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for the 
year 182S2, in one large volume 8 v’ 0 . 18 s. 

No. 1 of British Entomology, or Illus- 
trations and Descriptions of the Genera 
of Insects found in Great Britain and 
IreJajtd ; containing coloured Pigurcs of 
the must rare and beautiful S])ecies, and 
of the Plants upon which they arc found. 
By John Curtis, F.L.S. To be continued 
monthly, 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. Cd. coloured. 

No. /I of Le Philanthrope Chretien, 
(The Christian Philanthropist,) u new 
Magazine, in the French l.angiinge, be- 
ing a I’eriodical Review of the Proceed- 
ings and Progress of Charitable and Re- 
ligious Societies in all parts of the world, 
but more especially in England. To be 
continued every two price per 

Annum, one guinea, or,, jMHratc Num- 
bers, 3s. 6 d. eacii. 

No. 1 l^a Balancio, a Jbnnial of The- 
atrical Music. .Each number will con- 
tain twenty-fd^figges octavo, Italian and 
English, prifttJc iu alternate columns. 
The Work ijitff be had, price Is* each 
Number ; to jpinual Subscribers, 2 /, 2.**. 
To be continued monthly. 

Thu Groces, or Literary Souvenir. Iliis. 

No, I EiK’yclopaidiu Ucraldica; or, 


Complete Dictionary of Heraldry. By 
William Berry. To be continued Monthly. 
78. or 12 s. large paper. 

No. J of The Westminster Review. 
To be continued quarterly. 

The Oriental Herald and Colonial Re- 

view. To be continued monthly. 

No. 1 of Public Characters : co#itpi& 
sing Memoirs of all the Eminent Pei> 
soilages now living, who are distinguished 
by rank, I'ame, or Talent. By ICdward 

Newton, Esq. Embellished witli Por- 
traits. To be continued Monthly. 2s. 6d. 

The Post Office London Directory for 
1821, being u list of 20,000 Merchants, 
Traders, ike, of London, and parts adja- 
cent ; list of the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen, List of the Bankers in Lon« 
don ; List of 700 Country Bankers, wifli 
the Bankers they draw on in London. 
&c. ike. ike. 

IMvate Correspondence of .the late 
AVilliam Cowper, Esq. with several of hii^ 
most intimate Friends. Now first pub- 
lished from the Originals, in the posses- 
sion of the Editor, the llev. Dr Johnson, 
Rector of Yaxliam withWelboi iic, in Nor- 
fork. 2 vols. L. 1, Hs. 

Sketches in India, containing Ob.serva- 
tions u])on Calcutta, the Form of Govern- 
ment established in Bengal, the Civil and 
Military Branches of the Company’s Ser- 
vice, the Jurisprudence, Revenue, and 
Press; with Notices tending to illustrate 
the Cliaraeters of Europi^an Residents. 
Also, giving an Aceount of the Agricul- 
ture, Customs, and Manners of the Na- 
tive Inhabitants. By William Huggins, 
late an Indigo J’lanter in the District ol 
Tirlioot. Ps, Gd. 

The Months of the Year ; or, C’onver- 
sations on file Ciilt'iidar ; a Compendium 
of Biography, History and Chronology; 
explaining tlie Many Remarkable Events 
recorded in the Almanack. 7s. Gd. 

Instructive Enigmas, set to Pilusie ; bi*- 
ing a Collection of Riddlts, selected from 
the best Authors, and adapted to the Mu- 
sic of Popular National Melodies; form- 
ing an innocent recreation for winter 
evenings, and uii Excellent Collection of 
Les.sons for the Harp or Piano- Forte. By 
Augustus Voigbt. L.l, Is. 

The Eiiglisli Traveller’s Assistant in 
Italy ; containing a Collection of Words 
in common use in Uie English and Italian 
Languages ; with Familiar Phrases and 
Short Dialogues, &c, 2s. Cd. 

A Letter to the Justices of the Peace 
for tJic* County of Surrey, on the Cases in 
the llou.se oi I'orret'tiun »t CMiildlord, 
jircbciitcd by Mr BrEcue to tlieui at their 
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General C^iorter Session, in Janiiury 
18*21. By Henry Dniminond. 

's A Letter to the Archbishop of Canter, 
bury, on the Subject of Church Proper- 
ty. By a Clergyman. 2s. Gd, 

Warreniana ; with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quar- 
terly lleview. 

Prose and Verse. By Jane Webb, of 
Kilwell. 4f8. 

Chronicles of 1823; or Chronological 
Details of llemarkable Occurrences, Do- 
mestic and Foreign ; with the Progress 
of Literature, Science, the Arts, Public 
Improvements, &c. forming a Succinct 
History of the Year. Is. 

A letter on the Nature and Effects of 
the Tread-Wheel, as an Instrument of 
Prison Labour and Punishment ; addres- 
sed to the Right lion. Jtobert Peel, 
JM. P. 

A CJomplcto List of the Lectures de- 
livered in London, on Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, Surgery, iMidwifery, (^lieini'-try, Bo- 
tany, Her. with the 'J errns and Hours of 
Attfuidaiiee. — 'I’he Tfrins for attending 
the Practice of the Various llonpituls 
and Dispensaries, with the nniucs of the 
Pliysicians and Surgeons attached to each 
Institution. — flic Qualifications neces- 
sary for (’undulates |ias.sitjg their Ksatiii- 
nation at the (’ollege of Surgeons and 
Apotliccaiii's’ Hall ; to which arc added, 
Tables of the l^iy in the Medical Depart- 
ments. 

Vivil DLuhilities on Account of Reli- 
gion, as they exist in Jingland, Scotland, 
and Ireland, considered with reference to 
the Christian Dispensation, History, and 
l*olicy. 

A Philosophical Treatise on the Art 
of iVfalting and Brewing. By (^co. Adol- 
phus Wigney, of Brigliton. 

"I'hoQghts on Prison Labour; to which 
is added, in an Appeiulix, entire the ('on- 
troversy collected from the Public Prints 
and other Publications, on the Question 
of the ’’I'reiul- Wheel lliscipline. By a 
Student of the Inner Temple. 

Mh'DlClNU ANJ) snUlKltV. 

A 'Freatise on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Scropluilu, (to which the Jack- 
sonian prize for the year 1818 was ad- 
judged by the Court of Examiners of the 
Royal College of Surgeons,) describing 
its connection wdth Diseases of tlie Spine, 
Joints, Eyes, Glands, Ktc. To which is 
added, an account of the Opthaliuia, so 
long prevalent in Christ’s Hospital. By 
Eu.sebius Artiuir Lloyd, M. R.C.S. &e. 

f)fi. 

A IVciitisc on Aeupuncturation, illus- 
trated with cases of its immediate success 


in Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Kec. 
By James Morss Chunrhhill, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Corntu'o on Health and Long Life. 
Sure Methods of attaining a I^ng and 
Healthful l.,ife, w’ith the Means of Cor- 
recting a Bad Constitution. By Lewis 
Comaro. Thirtieth edition. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on an lin])roved Method of 
Cutting for Urinary (Calculi ; or the Pos- 
terior Operation of liithotoiny. By W. 
W. Sleigh. 

A Disquisition on the Sentient Facul- 
ty. From the French of (\)unt dc Re- 
dern ; with Notes. By Francis Curbaux. 
7s. 

A History of the High Operation for the 
Stone, by IncLsion above the Pubis, with 
Observations on the advantages attending 
it. By .7. C. Carpue, F.R.S. 8s. Gd. 

NOVJ4I.S AND TALKS. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 8vo. 
R. Is. 

The Ionian ; or, Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Miss Renou, 3 vols, 
1/. 10 s. 

Sayings and Doings, .3 vols. 8vo. 

Artliur Seymour : a Novel. 
Procrastination; or, The Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter, a Tale. 5a. 

I'rose, by a Poet. 2 vols. l*2mo. 12s. 

Italian Tales ol Humour, Gallantry, 
and Romance; witli JG Plates by George 
Cruikshank. Crov^m 8vo. JOs. ; proofs, 

i‘J?S. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, vols. 
VI. VII. and VIIL, containing the No- 
vels of Richardson complete, with his 
Lite, by the distinguished Editor of this 
Work. 41. 4-s. 

Tlie Alhig(?nscs ; a Romanee. By the 
Authui* of Bcrtnim, a tragedy ; Women, 
or I'uiir et Coritrc ; Nic. i vols. 11. 12s. 

Duke Christian of Luiiehurg ; or Tra- 
ditions from the llartz. By Miss Jatie 
l*oner. 

How to he Rid of a Wife, and the IJly 
of Annandale. Tales by Miss Spence. 
2 vols. 12s. 

The Outcasts ; a Romanee. Tran- 
slated from the German. By George 
Soane. 2 voIr. 1 6a. 

The Pilot ; a Tale of the Sea. By the 
Author of ** The Spy,” “ The Pioneers,” 
&c. 3 vols. 11. Is. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths ; 
illustrated in a .Series of NarratiA'es and 

E.ssays. I vol. 9s. 

Joanna ; or the Female Slave : a West 
Indian T^c. Founded on St ed man’s 
Narrative of a Five Y'ears’ Expedition 
against tlie Revolted Negroes of Suri- 
nam. 
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POETRY. 

Tile Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Cornier. Cs: 

Don Juan, Cantos tlie Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth. Fine Editions, 
demy 8vo. Os. Gd. hoards ; foolscap 8 yo, 
7s. boards. Common Edition, 18mo. to 
counteract piracy, Is. 

The Vespers of Palermo, a Tragedy in 
Five Acts, as porfurmed at Covent Gar- 
den Tlieatre. *Js. 

Sonnets, original and translated. By 
the late Charles Johnston, Esq. of Ban- 
son, Kent, and formerly of IVinity Col- 
lege, Cfimbridge. 2s. Gd. 

Ultrn-Crepidarius; a Satire on Wil- 
liam Gifford. By Leigh Hunt. With 
Notes, containing X^roofs and lllustm- 
tions. 2s. Gd. 

Hermann and Dorothea, a cclehrated 
Poem of Goethes converted from the 
German verse into German Prose, by 
Charles T. Kersten ; 1 vol. IBino. ele- 
gantly printed (in London) in German 
type, with 10 beautiful wood cuts. Price 
7fi. GiL 

The Nun, a Poetical Romance, and 
two others, 7s. Gd. 

Hone .Tocofiie ; or, the Doggerel De- 
cameron : being Ten Facetious Tales in 
Verse. To which are added, some IMLs- 
cellaneous Pieces. By Joseph Lunn. 

4s. 6d. 

Saul the Son of Cis, and other X*oems. 
By the Autlior of the Tour of tlie Vau- 
dois. 

Tlie Fancy •, a Selection from the Poe- 
tical Remains of the late Peter Corco- 
ran, of Gray’s-Inn, Student at Law. With 
a brief Memoir of his Life. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s: Gd. boards. 

Imagination ; a Poem ; in Two Parts. 
By Miss L. Poulter. Cs. 

The Gamblers ; a Moral Poem, found- 
ed on recent atrocious circumstances. 

The Siege of INIaltu ; u Tragedy. 4'S. 
Od. 

Ireland; a Satire*, addressed to the 
Irish Magistrates and Grand Juries. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation, lly William Bishop, M.A. 
Rector of Ufton Nervet, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 2s. 

Zion’s Way-Marks ; or the Author’s 
Call to the Ministry. 2s. Rd. 

Conversations on the Bible. By a 

Lftdy. 7s. 

Christ’s Triumph over Deatli the Mo- 
tive to Unfailing Obedience. A Sermon, 
occasioned by tbe Death of Charles 
Grant, Esq. By Daniel Wilson, A. M. 
Is, Cd. 


A Sermon on the Crime of Murder, 
preached at tbe Parish Church of Enfield, 
in the County of Middlesex, on Suiida>, 
Nov. 23, 1823, by D. Cresswell, D. D. 
F.R-S. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of Enfield. Is. Gd. 

A Few Words respecting the Proba- 
bility of a Revelation of the Nature and 
Will of the Deity ; and the I’rohability 
and Truth of the Mosaic and Christian 
Revelations. Is. Gd. 

Festivals and Fasts of the Church of 
England, abridged from the Works of the 
excellent and pious Mr Nelson, inter- 
spersed with Dialogues adapted to the 
capacity of Voutli. By Elizabeth Belson. 
3s. Gd. 

A Discourse on Schism. By that learn- 
ed Gentleman, Edward Pollhill, Esq. late 
of Burwash, in Sussex. Printed 1G04, 
2s. 

Seven ScM’mons on tin; Course of Chris- 
tiun Life. 1, Human Nature. 2. Youth. 
3. Conversion. 'I’lie Lord’s Supper. 
5. Sickness. G. Old Age* 7. Deatli. 
2s. Gd. 

Miscellaneous Pjores on Sacred Sub- 
jects, in Prose and Verse. By T. Let- 
tiee, D.D, Written in the 83d and Rlth 
years of his age. 5s, Gd. 

I'lie Jst volume of Popery, the Mys- 
tery of Babylon ; or the Abominations of 
the Church of Rome. Dedicated by per- 
nilshion to tln^ Right Rev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of Winchester, in a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Cliureh of the Uni- 
ted I’arishcs of St Mary Somerset and St 
Mary JMounthaw. By tlie Rev. J. S- 
Sei^rovCjLL.B. Rector of the above Pa- 
rishes. 1 Os. Gd, 

The Dortriiies of General Rcdcmji- 
tion, us held by the Chiireli of England 
and by the early Dutch Arminian.s, ex- 
hibited in tlieir Scriptural Evidence, and 
ill their Connection with the Civil and 
Religious Liberties of Mankind, By 
James Nichols. Hvo, IGs. 

Bishop Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. 1 vol. royal ISino. with Idfe and 
Portrait. 8s. Gd. 

Protest ag:iinst. tlie Spirit and Practice 
of Modern Legislation, us exhibited in 
the New Vagrant Act. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert 

Southey, LL.D. 2 vols. L.J, 4s. 

A Concise View of the Scriptures, 
shewing their Consistency and their Niv 

ces.sity, from tin Examination of the Ex- 
tent of Natural Knowledge. Gs. 

The Chrisliaii Ministry; a Scmoii 
preached at tin* Cathedral Church of 
Chester, at a Public* Ordination ol Priests 

and Deans, by the Higlit Rev. George 
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* Henryi Lord Bishop of tlint Diocese, on 
.Sunday, October 5, 1823, and published 
^ the request of tlie Bishop, the Dean, 
the Archdeacon, and the rest of the Re- 
verend Cler^yy then present. By George 
Ciiskin, D. D. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Ely. I s. Gd. 

An Eloquent, Evangelical, and Ortho- 
dox Ministry. Exemplified in a Letter 
to u Cliristian Friend, in reply to repeat- 
ed interrogutoricf?, as to the qualificutioiis 

and evtingelictil orthodoxy of the Rev. 

Edward Irving. 

One Hundred and Twenty- Eight Pa- 
rables, cm pvcjry Variety of Subject and 
Circumstatiees, Siiered and Moral, breath- 
ing the genuine Spirit of Christianity, uii- 
tinctured by the Doctrines of any parti- 
cular Sect. Gs. 

The .lourncy to Eternity; ortlio Path 
tlirougli Death, the Grave, the Jlchur- 
ret'tion, and Final Judgment. By George 
Bathie, D.I). 3... Gd. 

An .'\bridgeinerit of the Prophecies, as 
conncctc'd with Profane History, both 
Ancient and Modern, from the best Au- 
thors. By Mrs Sniitlu As. 

'JOI’OGllxVniY. 

OssianN IlalU Embellished with two 
Engravings, one of the Interior, and one 
of the Exterior of “ Ossian’s Hall,** ta- 
ken from the domain of his Grace the 
Duke of Athol. With extracts from the 
Poems of 0.ssiun. 5s. plain ; 7s. co- 
loured. 

VOYAGliS ANTI TUAVF.LS. 

The Captivity, Siifft*rings, and Escape 
of James Scurry, who W’us detained a pri- 
soner, during ten years, in the dominions 
ol ilyder All and Tippoo Saib. Written 
by Ilimselt. L't. 


Journal of a Second Voyage ibr the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, performed in 
the years 1821, 22, 23, in his Majesty's 
Ships Fury and Hecla, under the orders 
of Captain William Edward Parry, R.N# 
Mr Holman’s Narrative of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and other parts of 
the Continent, undertaken by the Author 
while suffering a total and ])crmanent 
I^sa of Sight. Price 13s, 8vo. in boards, 
with a Portrait of the Author. 2d edit 
Researches in the South of Ireland. 
By T. C. Crokor. With 16 Engravings, 
Wood Cuts, 8:c. 4to. L.2, 2s. 

The Character of the Russians, and 'a 
detailed History of Moscow. By Ro- 
bert Lyall, M.l). 4>to. With Coloured 
Engravings. 1^ 4^ 4s. 

No. 1. of a Picturesque Tour of Ja- 
maica; from Drawings made in 1820 and 
1821. By James Hakewill, author of 
the Picturesque Tour of Italy, &c. &c. 
ICcieh Number wdll contain three Views, 
coloured iilier nature, with descriptive 
letterpress. 12s. Gd. Proofs, 15s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological Journal. To consist of 
Original CommunicationR, Translations 
of new and interesting Papers from Fo- 
reign Sources, and Notices of new and 
remarkable Facts in any way connected 
witli Zoology ; accompanied by illustra- 
tive Plates carefully executed, and co- 
loured when necessary. Conducted by 
TJios. Bell, £s(j. F.L.S. ; John George 
Children, E.sq. IMt. 8c L.$. ; James De 
Carle Sowerby, Egq. F.L.S. ; and G. B. 
Sowerby, F. D S. To be continued in 
Quarterly Numbers, in demy 8vo. No. I. 
price 10&. 


EDINBURGH. 


Novels and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley; eomi»risirig The Pinite, 
The Fortunes of Nigel, I’everil of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward, Hand- 
flomcly printed, with illustrative vignette 
title-pages, t) vols, fooLseap 8vo. 

'riie Edinburgh Philosophieuil Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Cberais- 
try, Natural History, Practical Mecha- 
nics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
uiid the Fine anil useful Arts. No. XXX. 
[To he continued Quarterly.) 7s. Gd, 
Virginias ; a Tragedy. By James She- 
ridan Knowles* Sixth Edition. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

Tlic Elocutionist; a Collection of 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, peculiarly 

s 


adapted to display the Art of Reading, 
ike. By James Sheridan Knowles. 12nio. 
3s. Gd. bound. 

Recollections of an Eventful Life, 
chiefly passed in the Army, By a Sol- 
dier. i2mc>. 5s. Gd. 

On New-Year’s day, the 1st of Janii- 
ary, 1824, was published, and every Sa- 
turday following will be published, Thu 
Glasgow Mechanics* Magazine, and An- 
nals of Philosophy; containing an Ac- 
count of all the New Irnjiroveinoiits and 
inventions in the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Machinery; of Discoveries in the 
Mechanical and Chemical Seieaees ; and 
of the Progress of Public Works through- 
out the Kingdom, llluatrated by nume- 
rous Engravings. 
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The Life of Andrew Melville, contain- 
ing Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical and 
Literary History of Scotland, during tho 
latter part of the Sixteentli and beginning 
of the Seventeenth Cenfury, With an 
Appendix, consisting of Original Pajiers. 

By Thomas M*Crie, D.D. Minister of 
tlie Gospel, Edinburgh. In 2 large vols. 
fivo. Second Edition, corrected. 1/. ts. 

Some Passages in the Life of i\rr Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross. 

Meikle. By the Author of “ Valerius’* 
and Reginald Dalton.” 1 vol. l2mo, 
Second Edition. 7s. 

Sermons on Iniidclity. By Andrew 
Thomson, l).l). Minister of St Ge<jrge*s, 

Edinburgh. 1 vol. post 8vo. Second 
Edition. 7s. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

The Edinburgh Almanark, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Jni])oriiil Register for lS'*?k 
bound. 

The Minstrel’s Daughter; a Tale of 
the Scottish Border. In Pour (autos. 
By Alexander r<irk. 12m(). 6s. 

A Letter to Francis ,Fctrr(‘v,E.‘i(j, Edi- 
tor of tho Edinluirgh Review, on the 
Evidence in Support of u Continuation 
of Miraculous Powers in the Cbmdi, us 
an Answer to the Article on the Miracles 
ascribed to Prince Alexander llohcrdolic. 
2s. 

Reveries of a Recluse; or Sketches of 
Characters, Purtie.s, Opinions, Post 8vo, 
8s. (id. 


Tales and Sketches of the West of 
Scotland, by Christopher Keelivine. 
12rno. 7s. 

The Bucliclor’s Wife ; a Selection of 
(Hirioii*! and Elegant Extracts, with Ob- 
servations. By John Galt,, E.sq. Post 
8vo. 

Travels in Prince Edward Island, Gulf 
of St Jjawr(‘n(!c, North America, in 
182(U21. By Walter Johnstone, Dum- 
fiics. l2nio. 4«. Od. 

Hints to Emigrants, in a Series of 
Letters from Upper Canada. By the 
llev. Walter Bell, Minister of the Pr(‘s- 
byterian (Congregation, Perth, Uppi’i* (^u 
iiudii. l:^mo. Is. Gd. 

Sketch of the Evidence for Tropljery. 
By the Rev. Alexander Keith, Minister 
ol the Parish of St Cyrus. 12nio. Is. 

Plain Pastoral A(ldress(‘K on Regene- 
ration. By the Rev. Edward Craig, 
A.M. l8mo. 2s, 

An Historical CaLiloguo of the Scot- 
tish Bishops to loss, by the Right Rev. 
Robert Keith. Also un Account of the 
Religious Houses ut the rime of the R('- 
fornuitioii. By John Spottlsvvoodc, Esip 
A New edition, corrected and contimied 
to the pi (‘Sent tinui. By the Rev. M 
Russell, LL.D. 8vo. L.!, Is, I'me 
l*«per, U. U Bk 

A (Jnnninar of Infinite Form'^ ; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Flii* 
losophy anti Mythology. By William 
llowisori. Post 8vo. 6s, 
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EDINIJURGII.— 7Vft. 11. 

Wheat. I Harley. I Oats. I Pease & TJeans* 


1st,. 

. 44s. 

Od. 

1st,. 

..14 Is. 

Od. 

1 stf • 

..2Hb. 

Od. 

1st,. 

.....2.3h. (id. 

2(1,. 


Od. 

2(1,. 

..:j2s. 

Od. 

2d^ *«.. 


Od. 

2(1,. 

Od 

lid, . 

..20s. 

Od. 

3a,. 

..2Hs. 

Od. 

tld^.a. ■ 1 

..2Js. 

Od. 

3d, 

20i. Od. 


Avcfuffc i.‘l, l.w. l)(l. 4.12ths. 


Ttiexdai/^ Fdu 10. 

Heef (174 o/.. per lb.) Os. 4 id. to Oh, Qiiartcrn lioaf . . Os. lOd. to Oa- 1 Id. 

Glutton .... Ob. 50. to Os. OU New Potatoes (20 lb.) Os. Od. to Os. «d. 

Veal Os. (Id. to Is, Od. Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. Od. to Is. 8d. 

Pork Oh. :ild. toOs. Ojd. Salt ditto, per stone 10s. Od. tolOa. Od. 

Lamb, per ((iiartcT . L'ls. Od. to lOs. Od. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. Od. to Is. ild. 

Tallow, per stone . Os. Od.^to Oh. Od. Eggs, per dozen . Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

IfADDlNGTON.— y V6. 0. 

Wheat. I Barley. I Oats. I Pease. [ Beans. 


1st, 

...40s. Od. 

1st, . 

.. 34s. Od. 

1st, 

...27s. 0(1. 

1st, .. 

..23?. Od. 

1st, 

...25s. Od. 

2d, 

...:4,‘4s. Od. 

2d, . 

.. 2Hs. Od. 

2d,.. 

..23s. Od. 

2d, .. 

..23s. 0(1. 

2d, 

...2:4s. Od. 

I4<1, . 

...2ys. Od. 

lid, . 

.. 24s. Od. 1 

Hd, . 

...2:4s. Od. 

1 lid, .. 

..21.S. Od. 

Ifd, . 

...21s. Od. 


L. 1. 12*. Od. 4-12ths. 

rtlcaofCoTiitn Eii^^land and WuJn^from the Rciin ns received in the Week 
ended Jan. 31. 

WlicMt, Id.— IJarli-y, (id.— Oats, 33s. 7d.— llyc, 4 Is. Id.— lleans, 3Hs. 7d.— Pease, 37s. lid. 


i.iindiin. Coni i’.xvlntn^e, J<\‘b. 2. hli,crjioolt I'vh. 0. 

s. H. », «. s> tL a. d, a. </. a. 

Wheat, red, old tiS to 72 Mftjde, new — to — Wheat, per 70 lb. Amer. p. lycib. 

*• ine ditto . . to (it? While pease . 42 to 44 Eng. neW lU 0 to 12 Obweet, U.S. 30 0 to 34 0 

SiiiKifino ditto (II to (IS Ditto, boilers . 4(> to 4S Foreign . . 4 (i to 6 3 I-)o, inbond — 0 to — U 

Ditto, new, . 'js to "jt. Small ll('aie,new PI to 3l) W'atexford }> 3 to U pSour free , 42 0 to Ifi U 

White, old . f.l to SJ Ditto, old , . 02 to 31 Dnwheda 0 0 to 0 0<>o(me.il, per 210 U> 

Fine ill tto . . (,0 to r.TTiek ditto, new 42 to *r> Dublin U 0 to 0 (> English .">(» t) to 40 0 

Superfine ditto tjS to 71 Ditto, old . . '14 to 4 h Scotch old 10 0 to 11 pScfjtch , , ,3o o to 32 0 


Ditto, new . 
Uye . . 
ll.'irlcy, new 


Ditto, old . . 32to ol Dri^heda 0 0 to 0 ODatmeiil, per 210 U> 

Tick ditto, new 42lo4‘> Dublin 0 0 to 0 (> English of* t) to 40 0 

Ditto, old . . 44 to 4 h |sc«>tch old 10 0 to 11 pSccHcll . , ,30 0 to 32 0 

3I| to .'iSlKml oats . . 23 to 281lri.sh Old . .0 3 to 10 8 Irish ... 20 0 to 31 u 

4J to KiiFiiie ditto . , t'7 to 32 llonded . 5 0 to 3 3 Uian,p.211b, 1 3 to 1 I 

,11 to 3(. Poland ditto . 2(i to 211 Harley, per PO lbs. tv. 

37 10 40 Fine ditto , . .30 to .32 Kng. . . . 3 C lo 6 ^ e. 


A Jiaitrr, nvcj\ 


.s 11 perdue ditto 42 to 11 I'otnto ditto . 2fi to 30 Ivtitch , . 3 0 to 5 OputpT.p.cwt. t/. 


til all . . . 

f ine . . . 

Hog Puasc 
klriple . . 


3|| to 00 Fine ditto 
ti2 to <W» Se«»u4i . 


,3S to 42 Flour, per sack bO to (»3 lEng. new 4 
40 to 'M Ditto, secoiidb 36 to 02 llusn do. . •! 


r»l to 31 'Iiwh . . 4 0 to 5 

.32 to .31 lOats, per 13 lb. 
bO to b3 iKng. new 4 0 to 4 


UeUttHl, new HO 0 lo 87 f 
Newry . . 80 0 to M (j 
Waterford . 7(i 0 to 77 fl 


Sccds^ jlltye.perqr.lO 0 to 45 OjBeef, p. tierci-. ' ' 

s, .f. d. s. */, Malt per b. !l H to 10 0 — Mess 75 0 to 78 0 

■JiIinT. W^hite, . 7 to 10 0,Deinpseed . — to — 0| — Middling b 0 to 0 0 — p, i>arrel IH 0 to 30 t> 
-- llMtwM, new K' to J 1 O Liie-eed, erusli. — to — . Oj rie;uis,pcri]. |l*oik, p, bJ. 

r.iM’s pet Iwh. 'Mo JO 0 — Fine . . — to — Oi Kngliih ..>0 0 to 3(i Oj — Mess . 70 0 to 7" 0 

.'-iiilbi'hpei qi.3S lo 10 0 Wyeiiiass, . 2(ito38 0 Irish . . IS 0ti).')2 0 — Midill. . (i.5 0 to (18 0 

'i'liriiiji*., b'-li. 11 to'lli 0 llihgrasi, , . 2(i to 40 o| Ka}>eseetl, p.l. C27 to 28 Baeon, p. owl. 

-- Ited ,v guvn 10 to 1 1 <» (. lo^ ei , leil ewUot; to 1C 0 |*c.u»e.grc> 40 0 to 50 (i Short mid s. 4S 0 to .'>0 rt 

— Vcllow, H to 110— White . . . Ths to h3 O —lyhjle .31 0 to bO OSidci, . . 41 0 to 4« o 

(’araway, cwt. 40 to 30 0 t.'oriaiuler . . K to II O Flour. Knglinh, lllain.i, dry, 5o o to 5ti o 

v-’auui) , per qr, ts to 50 0 I'letoSl .... 7 to 2b Oj p.*240lb.Iiiie5'l OtoOO OlDretni . 42 0 to 41 ^ 

Utqic becd, per last, b‘2«» to £31. | Irish, 2dh .j 2 U to 3P 0'Ldrd,rd.p.c.50 0 to — y 

WceUif PtliX of Stacks^ from 2d lo 2od Jimnanf D{24. 

1 2d. I !Hh. I ' Ditli. I 2;W. 


■1 Otu 4 2Cork,pie,2d,78 Oto— IJ 

0 0 to 0 tlj ."W tiry 74 0 to 7,1 l] 


iScotch poLa.O 0 to 0 tl 


xDeef, p. tieree. 


Hank stock 

If per cent, reduced, 

<{ pt^r cent, cunbols,., 

,‘»i per cent, consols, 

4 per cent, consols, 

New 4 per cent, consols,,. 
1 toper. If per cent. — 

India stock, 

Long Annuities, 

Eschrquer bills, — 
I'lxclicipier bilis, 

(’oiisols for acc. 

Ffciicli 5 pur ceni.s. 


33 31 pm 
.7If 31 pnil 

«7:ii 


2214 

HA 

11 

uul 

lol| 

103| 

2H74 
82 pm. 
22A 

33 3.‘f pm 
.7.3 .314 pm 

I i 


ftit 3(1 pmf 

.33 .3g ])iii! 


.33 3H jmi 
33 .314 pm 
8H.5, J)H‘ A 
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Courte Feh. 'J.— Amsterdam, 12;2. C. Ditto at sight, 11 : 1«. 

Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 * 5. Altona, 37 : fi. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25 : CO. Ditto 25 i 80. Boutdeaux, 25 : 80. Frankfort on the Alaine, 155^. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9 : 3. Us, Berlin, 7 : 10. Vienna, 10 : 10 Effjliu Trieste, 10 ; 10 
F^\Jlo. Madrid, HO4. Cadiz, 3.5j, Bilbua, 35|. Barcelona, 3r>l. .Seville, 354- Cibral- 
tar, 304. Leghwn, 464- (ienoa, 434. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 4.>. Nh]iIcb, 3«4, 

Palermo, 116. Lisbon, 51 Oporto, 52. Itio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 01. Dublin, 9 “a 
per cent Cork, 9j per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver ^ per o.'?.— .Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 • Od. 
Dollars, 4s. Ojd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lid. 


SUGAR, Mow. 

B. P, Dry Drown, . cwt. 

^ Mid. f;ood, and fine mid. 

Fine and \ cry flue, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto. 

Small (annpd, . . . 
Largo ditto, ... 
CruHhed Liminr, . , 
molasses, BritiKh, cwt. 
COFFEE, Janmica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Trug^‘ and very ord. 
Ord. good, and flue ord. 
Mid. good, aud fine luid. 

St Domiiigt), 

pimento (in Uond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Hum, 16 0. P. gall. 

Brandy, 

Geneva, . . « 

Grain Whiaky, • . 

WINES, 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe. 

White, butt. 
Tenerufe, pipe 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
lloiidiira)i, .... 

Camtieachy, . « . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba, ...... 

INDKtO, Caraecasflue, lb. 
TI M H KR, Aincr. i*ine, fool. 

Ditto Oak, 

C!hnRtians.ind (duLpiud.) 
llonduraa Mahog/uiy, . 
St Domingo, ditto, • . 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel 

Pitch, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW', llUK. Vel. Cand. 

Home niclU'd, .... 
HEMP, Rhine, ton. 

Petersburgh, Clean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Thios. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irihh, 

MATS, Arrhangc], 
DlUSTLEs, 

Pctcrslmrgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, PetcTR. Pearl, . , 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, , 

OIL, W*hale, . tun. 

Cod. .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . . . 

Inferior, 

COTTONS. Bowed Georg. 
Sea Uland, fine, 

(*ood. 

Middling, . , 

Drmerani and UcrtNce, 

West India, 

Pernambuco, 

' Maranham, 


PRICES CURRENT, Fd. 


LEITH. 

, GLASGOW. 
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Monthly Reffistry. 


^nr, 


, MuTEOuoi.otiiCAT* Tadlc, extracted from iUg Urffistr.} kcft at JEdinJfiirj!*h^ in ihc 

( Ibscrvalot ColtonJi IIL 

N.n.— The OlMcrvatioiiB are maih* twice every day. at nine o’clock, forenoon and four o’clock, after- 
noon.— The sueoiiil Observation in the afternoon, in the first column. i taken by the He.*ifltcr 
Thermometer. 


Jan. 1 


Tlier. 


/ M..-.' 

1 A. 11 

f M..!.! 

\ A. l.-i 
f 1VI..T11 

\ A. 10 
f M.37i| 
\ A. 1L» ' 
f M.AS 
i A. 11 
f M.<-7 
V A. i'J 
I M.L'O 
\ A. 10 
( M..-0i| 
t A. -n ' 
, M.>J 
\ \. IS 
I M.n 
\ \. 10 
( M.'JOi 
‘1 .v: I 

( I ‘ 


A. 11 
M.L’I 
L'O 

A. TJ 


Ilaroni. 


AltfUh. I 

Thcr. UVnul 


liiOJOOi 

.107 

.000 

.nno 

.osoj 
.S«)0 
.71 >1 
.;>o; 

.O'JOJM 

A. 

‘ M. 
.71 il \. 

.lif.OiM. 

,‘>30 \. 
.001. M. 
.'lOil 

.01 j| 

.owoiM. 
.'I'l'll V. 

•lO.L’O'JiA. 
.175|M. 
..7101 A. 
.."'♦O'M, 
.Gib, A . 


W. 


sw. 

svv. 


is\v. 


. 11 ) 

. 10 ) 

i| 

111 I 
1 '.^ t 

• 11 , 1 , 
r. ; 

* 

111'"- 

iiir'v. 

I'll"- 

. Ivw 

4'-' 1 p ' 

, 2 !}:nw. 


.Showery 
moi^t of day, 
Miltl, with 

sinisbiiie. 

Fresh morn. 

L'junshine dayl 
'null, but ' 
fair. 

Ditto. 

fAiii. Willi 

|MiiiHhuie. 

Fro.-ty, with 

Pair lSt mild. I 
[rather dull. 

1 ) 11 ( 0 . 

I Frost morn. 

[t.iir day. 
Ditto. 

,-'.ajr,lnit dull 
jevjii. wind). 

Ditto. 
[Foreu. mild, 
jafteni. cold. 
Keen trost, 
[with Mill'll. 
Ditto. 



Attarh. 

'J'luir. jJiaroin.] TIut. [ M'md. 


> 1 .. 
i\. 39 
M.3.'> 
A.. 7 ‘) 


‘ * i I \. ."iji 


" i' A..7S 
o-f ,M.31 
^ ( A..M 

oj f M.Git 
\..7U 
0,1 M.r. 
”■ i \.. 7 () 
oo* 'M-IO: 
-''VA.-.I 

*' i n 


iiO.O'i;* \. 
..'lObiM. 
1 \. 
.Sa.j M. 
.91S[A, 

.707.M. 

. 7 ,".V \. 

M, 
.fl.SI A. 
,7S.> M. 
.'i'I'Ji \. 

.‘»1 1 \. 

'J'l..7lii AI. 

M. 

\. 

r>\h -M. 
.oJO A. 

..“. 117 * \. 
‘j.s.o'io'M. 
It \. 

\. 
M. 
V. 


JyJ.r 

AU‘\\ 

.IIS 

.1.H» 


•ill \ 

; 1 U 

10 l 

Ilf 
■10 ) 

11 i 
.lox 
10 1 
■?» I 

30 ) 

2 I 

•'( t 

lU 
r* > 

(b) 

w} 

!n 

■v.t 

f'j 

,»(. 

D) 

•I'H 

U) 


|N\V. 

N’W. 


W. 


[.SW. 

svv. 


svv. 

\\v. 


svv. 

!sw. 


I•’r()st morn, 
frcuh day. 
Duil.butl'air 
ami Irvsh. 

Fresh, with 
Kunsltiiic. 
Fro.sl morn. 
KuiiMh. day. 
Morn, riiiii, 
da\ lair.suif! 
Diiil.liiit fail 
and imid. 
Kaiii Tiiorn . 
fair day. 
l''.'iirdiiv,diill 
ram at nii;ht. 
Fair day, m. 
riuii iij^lit. 

Ditto. 

Fair, sunsh. 

jbiit fold. 
Fort’ll, mild, 
..dterii.cold. 
If rii.st morn, 
jmjdil frcuh. 

I Frost morn. 
•iVcslitlayeold 
I Fair aiid 
' mild. 


Averat3;cc>f Rain, .713 inches 


APl’OINTMENTS, PKOjVIOTION.S 


Urevet Capt. Hall, 3 It, Vel. Iln, Map in the 
Aimy IJuiiolSll 

1 Dr. (ior. .St (,)uinim, I.t. hy purch. \iee 
t'onev.ITlJr. ’ S.laii. IK'JI 

11 . S, Fhi)lip.s, Coi. bv jaiieh. do. 

(» For. Hare, I.l. Ii> inireh. Mee P.ut- 

n<l^e, e.iiie. .10 Oet. Jh'.'"# 

1 7 Id. ‘'t« Hies, ('apt. by purch. vitvFraw- 

ford, ret. Zt Dee. 

For. Strange, Id. Iiy inireli. do. 
(’. 114 : 1 ?. Cor. b\ purch. ^ do. 
’» F, Fus. Dodd, Iroiu .i.l F. Fni». iicc 

Bi'oiike, ‘J 7 F. S Jan, IS'JI 

10 Cirl. Si/ It. 'rv;i\fis, liisjiw. Field 

Ollieei of Mil. Ionian Island, Lt. 
Col. viee Stewart, h. p. do. 

IM lins. liuckley, from h. p. Kiis. vice 

FranKlaiul, C 7 F. 'J.'i Dee, IHti.'; 

57 Brooke, from F. Id. \iec 

Drewc, Atncan Colonial ( orps 

8. Ian. (h51 

oO Burns, Id, \ ieei),iyiie<!, Aliieaii 

Colonial Corps * do. 

W. .s. Ciike, Ell.*:. ( 1 ( 1 . 

10 Major (’reach, from SC F. Mflj. vie- 

■siiciton, Ii. p. M F. ilo. 

Ens. M ilia I, Id. \ ice Ke.ayes, dead. 

17 JniH’, I.SJ.1 
lJn'<. and Adj. McCarthy, rank of Id. 

1 S do. 

A. M. Roi)iosoii, Fhis. ! Jan. iS'Jl 

7 .' tjija. Mast. Seij. J. Morgan, (Jiia. 

Ma.sl. Mee Ca'.npliell, lel. full p.iv 
do. 

I.' B. IviKc . Fn’i. vice rimld, 0 F. S do. 

'S I( Ik \i .Iiondt, All). Mee Moni-^ni, 

iv’s. \iii. only Ido. 

F.iek. froni fi(' F. U.necO’Brien, 

It, )‘. ‘JO F, S do. 

Vi>^ w. 


Lt. Adair, (’ant, \ ic(' Purdon, Afn- 
cun'.Colonial Corpst S Jan, 

(jreaves, from h, ji. Jl) F. Lt. 

vict' Pack, F. ito 

Eli.', (JiblHins, Id. viei’ Campbell. 
Afrieiin Colonial (’oriis do. 

(Miidon, frmii 03 F. Ens. do. 

Lt, WarbiirUni, Adj. vice M’Plicr- 
5on< dead 2.) Dee. IS‘25 

Ens. Praiikland, from 24 F. Id. do. 
Id. Logie, Capt. vice Nicolls, L* W. L 
R. hJan. 1 K 21 

Ens. Ad.iii, Lt. do. 

VV. II. HobinsoTi, F.tii,. do. 

Major Chamberliiin, from h.p. t 44 F. 

Maj. vice Creagh, 10 F. do. 

Eiw. Wilson, Lt. vice Dowson, Afri^ 
can Colonial Corps do. 

il. MiUhsey, Ens. vice .S.*inkey, dead. 

7 do. 

M.iekenzic, do. \ic«‘ Wilson K dt> 
fieiil. C.idel A. U. Evans, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. viec (iordoii, (13 i'. 

do. 

J. Mackenzie, (late (!o 1 out sorj, in 
Rifle Brig.) ijna. Ma.st. 1 do. 

.Surg. Hodson, fi oin li. p. Bourbon 
Jt. .Siirg. L’.'i Dee. 1 Ni'.i 

As. Surg. la'onard, from h. p. Wagg. 
Tr. As. Surg. (to. 

Rifle Brig. Bl. Maj. Eeles, Maj. by piireh. via' 
II 0 S 8 , .African Colonial Corps 

h.lan. 1 S 21 

Id Id. Cosst t, t apt. bv purch. do. 
Jd Id. I.og.,u, Ihtid. bv pureh. do- 
Cieiii. (’ailet.T. .‘'1 V, .s.mmaiez, tVoni 
U. Mil. Coll. Cvl Lt, by purch. do. 

1 W. I. R. I.t. llernsworth, Capt. 2*? Dec. ISJ3 
Ens, Rr.*num«, Lt do 

■J 1 


(41 

(»7 

07 

7 .’ 

Mb 

9 d 

i»r. 

‘H 

nr* 



2t(i ApfmnimenU, Promotiont, ^c. 


HFtb. 


14. Levkitf, (It). sn do. 

Wemy«!», do. 1*7 do. 

J Ilusnid^ iOiis. i!5do. 

A. Caddy, (to. iJh* do. 

K. II. Piiiiiey, do. S7do, 


‘ Bt Maj. Nicolls, from 72 F. Maj. vie® 
Cirant, Afncan Colomal (’orps, 

K Jaw. 1HS»1 

I.t. MtipplMiisou, i apt. ‘io l)c(‘. JK2.3 
Kus. VVults, Lt. do. 

— — Spa» ks, do. 2fi do. 

Holt, do. 27 do. 

U. M. Sutherland, Ens. 2o do. 

P. KcttWell, do. •Jfidti. 

Cevlon U. 'Jd lA. Slviiincr. 1st lA. vice Aulter, 
oUF. 2SJan. tSL'l 

Crt-ut. Cadet 'P. W. Uojrrrh, from It. 
MU. Coll. ‘*M I A. 7 do. 

— J. H. Heylandf}, from 

do. do. 7 do. 

ra^H* C. Col. Ro.en, from Hide Bri^. lA. Col. 

rraf»c*r, de.ul do. 

111. l.t. <'ol. < 1 . Citr. ClarfitLV. front 
(i Dr. (id'). lA.tCol. of lid. (ly pureli. 
viec .Maj. (len. .Vlexaiidor, ret. 

SJan. ISUI 

S/it/f. 

Col. S'l; c. smioii. f\.C. f». front h. p. 
Ptirt. ^erv . Insp. Cu-Kl <»flu“(*i .)l‘ 
MU. in lom.tn lAaMd>. '»tv Mr It. 
Travers, 101 . hJan. 1S‘J1 


IloxjuliO Sf'flf'. 

Dr WaltPrs, li. p. A". Imp. t>r IIo«»p. 

lns|*eetoi l)y llreiei 10 July, lHi.M 
llosp. As, M‘tlv.i'Au*, fioni h. p, 
Hosp. Aft. Nice ( In (Ale, ics, 

2) Doe.lS:.> 
Dr Murray, do, vitv Wylbe, cane. do. 


T^.rr/o/w^'V.v. 

Bt. Mai. Ellard, from 17 i. Capt. Dclmam 


(J.*i F. 


Capl. Mildmay, from (’oUKt. (JiU. wuh (’.apt. 

llAll, r> I \\ 

Ilielurdson. from fin F. with Capu Mai- 

shail, 01 F. 

Lieut. Cuhitl, from C Dj. with Lieut. Sii.m. h. p. 
4 Dr. 


-J. ('owell, from I I', with I. lent. Ben- 
nett, h p. 21 i'. 

Morriviu, fioni '>H F, roe. dilV. with Lu'iit. 

Fenwick, li. p. 7 F. 

— — Kmglit, from To F- fee, dill. 'Mih l.iout. 

Chainiiain, b. p. 22 F. 

Mai^hall, from 77 F. ree. duf. with l.iouf. 

Youn/r, h. p. IS Dr. 

Lieut, ami Adj. Dnnw'XMly, ijom 7 D. 'i. hc 
ditl*. with LknU. Doyiie, h. p. I'' Di- 
(.'oruet and Sub Lieut. Urelt, from 2 late (Jdi*. 

with Comet Williams, HI Dr. 

Ens'uin Uced, from F. with lilns. Mdncr, h. i»w 


/i F. 


nml liciifrrtH'nff. 
MaJ.-fh'ti. Alexander, l.ile of I (inr. Un. 
Capt. C’rawford, i,') Dr. 

S'ur‘4(N»n ()li\tr, W. Norfolk Militia. 

P.osp. Ahsisl.'uUs. .1. (’hristiu. 

C. Butler, h. p. 

utpf n'niJmrnf.s CunciUcd. 

1 lent. IVirO ithr(', H Dr. 
i|o/,p. A.'.sist. Wyllig. 


Ikoilts, 


(..cnend Duikkus, Col. of 71 F. Co', of Dnndvii' 
ton Ca'^Ue, H.Jfin. Is2i 

Ln-tU.-Gen. Sii I-'. J. WitUei, from "A F, 

I lltirlow'. of Kill* (’lie.-lure F,'iu*. llUr 

.11 St Faitn, near Wniehester, ^ Ip i\o\. IS2.“) 

\e])ean, ol late H.-md’Fene. Inf. 

Lieiil.-Col. Fraser, I'a^w* Corps, Id Del. iS2") 

Mai. Ball, s.i F. CJenox. 

(V.pt. f\\r(‘v, 3 II. \'et Bii. Oalwav, 21 Dihx I.S27 

ihnnjl'is, laie 7 'li>. .ltT'*ev 17 

CIi.ipni.iii. It. Inc. Art. o Dix’. IS;*.". 

Dexter, h, p. 3 K 

Ainiel. h. p. 8 W. 1. 11. (’Iiclsen, 1 1 Dee. 

-Brown, h. p. H. Mar. 2t) Dee. I's"'.. 

'VV. Maedonald, li. p. 33 F. (>ei. IS2" 

Land. Adj. of W ilts Mil, 12 Di t 

Lu’ijf. Kea'es, *17 I'- 

M *l*lii*rson, AUj. fd 1.7 F. 

- — — Ziprt. .I.iines De ( ‘fuitey, o! l.oe Irn ■'I.ih 
Lieut, tlov. ol (ria\e^end and Tilburv, Kins.dt 


ir>.I.in. ls2i 

— ■— \tkin,» 0 M, of late" Vet. Bn. Iliislol, 

17 Dee, hW 

— r.eshe, li, ]), 27 I*. 

Mc.lis, h p. F. 

_ — . iC.tinnlMtu, M. p. ') W 

Orkney, 

(Heir,:, R. Mar. 

llnrrnv , tio, 

Thom.is, h. p, do 

\Vi;,dUin.iii. h. p. do 

Kuh. MinUi y, :»0 F. Certpo, Mcluen.-ct.ii , 

I ■">( |-(. 1 xj I 

Mill*'', I W. I, IL Ih'ujara'f, oei, 

i’.uin.tsi. DivvLS, h. p. 2s F, Stubli.nj'too, lI.ujL^. 

(1 \e» 

(,*u.ai. uiist. Md'.nm, h, p. * D*.. (nl-. . \>n. 

( (sm)msN.))ial Dc}) Dep. I 0111 ^len Dl lliK. h. p 
Mcthe.il D(‘p. SJ.irt'Xui,,, li'irnti -.t*). J.iin iie.i, 

— lie tiUiioiil, it. p l.v*U!- 

2.’ J.in. ISJ i 


•.'Jdo. 

J2 )\ov 

r. It ‘•Annnnev', 

Div 

2p S(’pl. lv2 » 
27 N<" 

Iht 


\>, ruf'l.uid, of life :> H. \et. Bn. 

F.niJkiiei, (d‘lale I II. Vei. Bit. Foiton. 

Be ifordvlm'', Dte IS.’.* 

HohertMUi, h. [». 3^ F. .Iju'UU'* * .!nU 

Ij,pn(;tl, h. p Dohunee Mnl. hep. .>» 

< nh iitta d * d'O 


tlUtl}}},! /»/ i.!d Mouth'*.' L 
For .Sur|feon (’iiver, M est iVorDll; Mdilia, 
lhadSwxg. Dljec^ West Norfolk MditiaJkftwrM'd 


Ai.riiABETic.M 1.1 )j of KscLixil ILv.vMJi piciFs, aiinouiicetl between tlk -(Rh 
of Nov. aikI tile of Juii. 11)24 : (’vtrncrcil from the London Ga/eite. 


Abrahanu, J. Castle-street, Hoini(l'*diich, jeweller. 

Acton, I*. Coni.'ilefon, iniikeeper- 

Allum, T. W. (Ireat Marlow, Imilder. 

Appleton, .1. 'rotlenh.aiii Court-roiul, (‘Ooper. 

Appleyard, J .Catbenne-street ,siriui(l, IkHikscllcr. 
Au^r, E. Gcorgc-and-Blue-Buar yard, Ilolborn, 
(joach-master. 

Avery, J. L. Maeelcsiield, hardwaremaii. 

llaCe.s, VV. Oldham, Liuiea-.lure. eotton-manurae- 
turcir. 

B.OK'h, .r. and lit. .1. Joseph Foa, Ordinary courl. 

N'lchol.ia-lane, increhant'<. 

Bailey, d. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hainas, B. Canterbury, iKiok.stdler, 

Baylis, E.Pain.sw)ck, C»louce.slersbirc, wool-dealur. 

JJiAlioit. .1. Warwick, grocer. 

Blunt, W. CornhilL optiuuiii. 

Mo.shur, J. St Stephen’s, Hertforu.«ihire, de.aUT in 

eattiti. 


Brittain, .1. Chatham, nriieer. 
liionkbridge, T. KnighCh-couvf . (Jri en-walk, 
conch and liedxtead cir\ei. 

Bniggengate. C«. A. T. .and 'I', H. IViyiU', Fen- 
ehureli 'liuildings, merdumta. 

Bryant, \V. liri.stol, tailor. 

Buchanan, .1. and VV. B. K«ing, Liveri'ool, inm- 

raiicc-brokers. 

B'lllci, B. St at ford 'Upon -A von, eorn-dcalei 
flurry. 11. Austin Friars, m.-rclmnl. 

( htimlxas, ’J\ J.iverpool, f'r'Mcr. 

Chambers, J, (fUieediureii-Ptreet, tobaceiiniA. 
Cliainplriloup, >J. C ountcr-stred. Southwark, o 
nnge merchant. 

C*(wite», J. Forc-iAr.x't, Ciipplcg.at( , de.ah, 

Coojw'r, C. Miirston Biipttt, .SoiiK'rPotfthite, edge 
ifKil-ruakci. 

f’ork. J. ItocluliUc. ironmonger. 

(. ordingby, W. Rus.ie)-plnce, Bermondsey, 
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t’owara, J. (!o«tk!4trcet, Lcircstcr-flclik. curriur. 
Cmwsliey* S. King-strcct, Wcstniinslcr, t'hecbt>- 
inOT)|;u. 

Cross, H, Maiu'hcsler, l(‘athpr-factor. 

(■itmore, J. Hirchin-lane, jpweUer. 

l^unin.s, it, ChestcrHt'ltl, ilraju-r. 

Davcnitort, 3. Stiukporl Ktchclis, publican. 
l)<nulson, . 1 . Chorluin-rcw, LaiicM!>hiri‘, fitoiio- 

njiiM)!!, 

Djvjfs, . 1 . lliTuford, Mctuallfr, 

|)iiw'4(>n, 1'. llounilsciiU'li, whaloboi)(M!Utter. 
J)j\on, (J. Cl\i-.well-str(‘ct, ironmonger. 

DomKiii, W. NewcastltMipon-Tync, lincii-draper- 
T)>>ru‘t,. II. llorlichtcr, ilraprr. 

D.iwllnn, VV. Kiiifi:-strccl, Tiuvor-liill, grocer. 
Driver, A. I'.t'ollegc-wUart.Lainbilh, Oour-dealcr. 
Diiruiit, J. MonUgu btrecl, bpiUillU'lds, silk>iuu> 
Tiitfacturer. 

Dyson, .7. Netlierton, ^^>l■k^l^ire, clothier. 

IClIa, .J. Lower Thamcs-street, wino-nierehant. 
r.llab^, T. Kinborton, Uuiks, lace-incrchuut. 
Kyns \V. rookspur-streel. Cl wring Croh!., trunk- 
iiiiikci. 

K. inu r, W, Fnduy -struct, Chcapsidc, wme-mcr- 

ch.mt. 

f’.is,uje», D. Hath, fancy stationer. 

W. Cloak-lane, merchant 
Klcwetl, J. nilDeinipton, Worcestershire, fanner. 
Cortl, J.Lnilc Darlmoulh. Dcvmi, litiie-merduint. 
I'lir-iiulh, S. SliiMcditch, haluTclashcr. 
lAtu, 'r. Mot-l>riMi|rh, Deiby-^yllic, inanuticUircr. 
Dibbs, C. Kcclcsball, Stallord-shire, iroii-mtmgcr. 
lobboiL'i, (j. 11. Kmcli-lane, Coruhill, merchant. 
(Jlovcr, r. i)crl)y, hnish-nniimf.ictnrer. 

(.tjngU, J. Little Towc^-^rrect, \mtucr. 

(•race. It. rcnchureh-strcot, halter. 

T. C.uuliri<l«;cshirv, common hrewer. 

Dr.inl, M. t hflon, Olouccstershuc, l4M4{m|.j-bousc 
Ueepei. 

Duulinc, A. Merthyr Tydvil, Ulamorganshirc, 
sljojv-kee\K*r. 

il.imiJhni, H. Stoke-npon-Trent, potter. 

Man I'., .1. Kctiningtoii,CfM«.s, li \eiy -.table kwper. 
D.irns, W, 'Mittwu V.iloK* , Kent, victualler. 
Ilavscil, .1, laUli. t.ujlltJKl SuircN, tuulK»r 

(Ic.ili 1, 

HiMvey, .l.>lnin‘(liteh, eabmel-niakcr. 
Ileiiilerson, J. Ulaeki'n.irs road, araja’r. 

Mcnry, '1. 1’. 11 ovs land-street, l'it/-roy square, 

ti.toi r,a‘(Mr. 

llii', r. \t .‘st Sinilhlu'id. eroti'i. 

Ili/ilfC, M. Dioal’s lane. I .Jineton, bncK-m.iKer 
, I. Miig.iie, lilaida l-warib*nHciaau, 
Moilc.-on, .1. N, 'Agate -stj eel, iiiicn dr.ipei. 
il"!ljni'«k, .1. Derby, groncr. 
llollawd, 1'. \ottni„'liam, laei'-inannlaeturer. 
lli*M|H(, .1. Mitt ,-eoiirl, ricv t-..tfecl, stationer, 
'lnliiu*., I. f 11 !i ■.N', grocer, 
tiodit, I. lat-'.lnii, ,\olliii.';'i.liii, lusarr. 

1 Idlrk .11 ,, W tK)lvV M ll, 4 ,|i )ii’llK r. 

tin- kill;', Waboi), Itoel builder. 

MoaiDim, .(. iiii! i,ioad-Muvt, evial-merdwut. 

Mill'll, \V. Matjclii Lcr, groeei. 

1 1 eti hin.wn, J. Lillie .'st ’riumias AjmisIIc, b'lUer 
r.iclnr, 

Isiwcs. .1. llaMTfardwfst, dr.ipci. 

I.iiiif'., I. .'Till . svildciii, l.ivcrivsd.ship bailiU-r. 
loins, Ik \..inl VV. JJ. ll.'ckney fu'liis, brewi i... 
Jones, \V. I'o;, Mile-end, wfevl-wiigbl. 
.loyee, L. C. vnmi, Soir.erselslnre, innkeepir. 
King, r.i' u'deiuk' -pi,u-4, Iv iisiiif ton-lane, mer- 
eh, lilts. 

L. 'iugshiiw, .1. LalebfojJ, Chi'diire, tnnber-iner- 

cliaiit. 

Larluleaiei, .1. Aneel eoeii, 'rbrtigniorlou-iireci. 
I>eemiiig, It. IJalioii-coiirt, ThreadiieeilU’-strcet, 
SlikllliUl. 

laneolii, J, Norwieh, miller. 

Lowe, J. ami W. llridgrout-inills, Stairordslure, 
niiliei. 

lailoii, VV. UiisUd. sadit'i. 

I.yni'>, .1. laiiii'bouv, bad-maker. 

Lyon, It. lh)lton-le- Moors, timl)ei-nicrchanL 
iMarsden, K. Kiijg-streii, l‘ortnwii-square, horse- 
dealer. 

M 'jin y, .1. CbLapdde, gljss-ei'lf»*i. 

MimmiJs, VV. Ib'istol, llas-i'.resser. 

',l‘>ii loo, I'. \( iid.tiii biiildin;-,<..rti.iv' • inn, ik.ili i 
.(ini cli,i]>)niiii. 

Miichel, 1\ i).\ioiil-fltii.i;t, Caimoii-itrcd road, 
gtoeer. 


Mooily, \V. Loedti, jntner. 

Moody, J. L. Cliftoii-iiirect, Worthip^lrect, fuUi- 
iiuuuifacturer. 

Mimwi, j. Urihtol, currier. 

Morns, c. Foje-streei, Crlpplcgato, victualler. 
Moriimcr, .1. U. Lostwithiel, Cornwall, imatlf- 
merebanr. 

Moscs, t^tnlsciv, -itc.p seller. 

Mms, v\ . <j. Dmoioh.i u)\v, Camberwell, dealer. 
Murday, K. Hoehester, plundier. 

Kiven, C. Hollxirn-lrndge, ml broker. 

Ohs ant A. Seuleoab''-, \ orksliire, Midler. 

Makes, n. Chelmsford, linen draper, 
figden, .f. AldricK, Lmeashire, gripcer. 

Palmer, C. It ussell-slrei'l. IJi'mioiidsey , brewer. 
Parker, II. Pillon, Smriei letsliire, vieiualler. 
l*eaccx:k, J. Watford, paper-maker. 

Pcirce, T. and 1). Williams, Merthyr Tidvil, 
( I Unnorgaiislnre, bank ers, 

Penny, . 7 , and 'V. shepton Mallet, grocers. 
Powell, J. a. Kghain, dealer. 

Ibnk. A. jLin. Porlse.*!, eumiiiuii biewnr. 

Piatt. ,f. llalton-wall, pavjot. 

I'rcddey, 11. llribtol, iwker. 

Price, J. Lower-street, Jsiingtoii, coaeli-makcr. 
Uansom, J. stoke, Newington, coach-uiaker. 
Itankm, K. W. Laiigbouriie, CliumlKYs, Fcn- 
ebureb ‘Street, inereiiiiiit. 

Itawtmgs, J. Milton, (ixfordshire, druggist. 

Pebv, H. Ilatinor-srrcel. City-roiul. tailor, 
liedfeiii, VV., 'J'. Stevenson, and VV. Ulathcrwick, 
Nottingham, hixsiers. 

Ueevch, 11. Stoekport.s, shfqikeeper. 

Hiehardsoii, J. and . 7 . (Iribton, Norwieh, brick- 
layers, 

Iloljerls, K. D.\ioril.blr(‘rt, linen-dr.i)>cr. 
llobcTimn, .1. W iiitbUbk', Kent, uoabiuereliant. 
lto}»iiM«ii, .1. llur.sii' 111 , potiei. 
lb»g<‘‘'». d. s. and J. PoitMiumlh, cotK'h-niakers. 
Ilovse, (i. I'helsea, surgeon. 

Sargent, J. \\ ent worth slrert, W'hitechapel, ina- 
miiaeturmg ehoiuisi. 

.‘'’.isby, J. K. SmilhivaTk, liop-merchanl. 

‘'caley, 11. .mil K. Nash, fil'd l.ion-yaiil, Alders* 
gate street, horse de.dcvs. 

Sums, Ik M Ann’s l.iiie, bhoeiiwker. 

Sims, (J. F. Aldermanbiiiy, ehin.'.riian. 

Smite, Nevebtlc iijion-Tyne, dmper. 

*shjv', .1. Ihtlk eiotbier. 

>lww, f. \V..uul A. \V. Km:, be, reneluirch-build- 
iiij;., nu rehants. 

‘siine,, VV . C.uioiiliur\-towi r, Islington, dealer. 
Smith, VV , St i 'lenient, VVoreeMi " lure, brewer, 
speneir, J. Norwieh, hombaitini ‘nuiimfsieturer. 
Sjunigweller, A. Dukt'-SLreet, S»njilifield, cabi 
net'iii.iker. 

.siewnri. Manchester, tador. 

SuUille, 'I . VV mdl'-'-liouM', llow.irtli, Yorkshire. 

workeil stud in<tiiutaetimM. 

.sjmes, Ik 'I'err-iee, (\iiiiberweJl gieen, 

diMlei and eliapman. 

Thottuib, \N . ilegenl'-lrecl, IMeeadilly, btationcr. 
'I'homas, J. Leieestei, Imen drapei. 

Tomes, i , I,ine«i]ii's iiin-liL-ldb, seineiicr. 
Tlireir.iJI, J, Liverpool, b,iiik< r. 

I f. Taite.isli-r, seriM-iuT. 

Viiii'i Ml, C. T.iiiant, Itubbtoii, i>orsel.sIuxej dealei 
.mil eh.ipman. 

W,ide, D P. D.adleigh, Sulfolk, tanner. 

W .uUia'u, Ik Poole, cooper. 

VVagst,,!)’, .1. VVoree^tei, saddler. 

VV.dkci, ipuk r-Lyne, groeiT. 

Walker, .1. H.ilifoc, V <irkbh'ire, cluthtcr. 

W.iikin-., VV. I . old Ibiiley, eat ing-hoube keeper 
VVeedon, (r. Ikdb, bra'isdoiiiuler. 

W eeks, T. .souiliamjiton, upholsterer. 

Weller, 'P, Croydon, watelnnaker. 

Whaiton, C. A, King’s Ann.s, Maideuheail, wine- 
meicluuil. 

Wlndley, 'J'. Cliorlev, L.'‘ne:isbire, manufaetiircr, 
WlMlley, Itivmgton, Laiieasliire, oluipket'per. 
Wilson, It. Ibrmm ham, te,i dealer. 

W’jleox, W . Hrivtol, warehouse-keeper. 

W’ilsMi, K. Wi'lliiigioibstreel, Strand, upholsterer. 

\V dliM , J. 'I'bro/lnorloii s|ret(, coal- merchant. 
Wood, VV . s.indeiMiti. and .1. Sandersoii, Nlehol- 
a.s ku,e, l.nmKiid slieel, inMn.UK''e-bn>keTs 
V etim.in, Ik llevrniil Friuue, .‘'oiiiersvtulurc ba- 
ker. 
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I)<r^‘nibcr uskI :»lst dcinuary U»2 

Braid, Alexander, tlrsberin Paisley. 

Cameron and Hi.sset, agents in Dundee, n divi- 
dend after ‘J'Jd l-'chriiary. 

Crawfortl, William anrl Andrew, plftstorers in 

filtlOgOW. 

Fisher, James, mereh.'nit, \ii( hternmehty. 

Ueekie, Alexander, oattle-diakT, Collward, For* 
farslnre. 

Hart, John, inanufaet'ireT in Paisley. 

llenniker, J. and L. merchants in iJlas^ow. 

Graham, Juhn, nierehaiit and nuiiiutaetiircr in 
Cilasiiow'. 

Govr, James, junior, men liant tailor in Glasfjow. 

JaiiiicMm, Peter, and ( oiiiiuny, <■l(lthu•r^ inGIns- 
gow ; a first dnidend on 'Jlst February. 

Kerr, William and Son, nierohnnts in Leith ; a di- 
vidend lifter Ilth Kehru.irv. 

Laidlnw, illiain, skinner in l)iin<io. 

TVlaedoiiald, Win. .iiid Al«*x.. inereh mis m Edin- 
linrirh : .1 divnlen.! .ifter I Ith iM-lini.iry. 

Idaelcllaii, Wiirdo, mtal-inon{(n in 'J’ulliH’h. 

M'Neil, James, baker, and lately brev/erand dis- 
tiller, Dumfries. 

Munro, Alex.inder, grocer and fisli-eurcr in st 
Andiew*!. 

Munro, W illiam, of Ach,mv, cattle-dealer and 
partnei of Ihe 'I'.un Jlie\'»4‘jy l\>in|iaiiy. 

Neiison, <,eoif:e. Miner and Imililer 111 Edin- 
burgh ; u fiist di\ idend on 2;ith Febmary. 

GiUiy, (h'orge, grocer and vortuiucr in Tiades- 
lown of (Jlasgow : a iliv idend <m ‘Jd Februarv. 

Piirdon, William, giaui-nierelnint mid i.ittle- 
dealer in Myndlaiuls, near tllasgvivv. 

Sliarn, I.iiuuh'liu and James, road eontraetors at 
Kmnaird. 

Sinilli J.iines and Sons, some time bankers and 
merchants in Brechin; aliiul dividend on 8th 
March. 


1, cxti acted iVoiii the l‘klinluiTi;li (riir.cttc. 

Stevenson and Duff, inercliants in Dunkeldj’a 
dividend on 4th Mnreh, on the estati- of John 
Duff, No divuicnd on the estate of the Coni- 
]iaiiv, or of Janus Misensoti. 

Wyllies, Messrs U..'ind M. niamif.uliirer'? in trlns- 
gow. 

The Diniiiw New Simar Hofining (*om|iany. 
Twt‘(‘ddalc, John, vintner and' mail-coach con- 
tractor in Montrose. 

W.atson, Jolin, cloth-iiuTchant m Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

iJarber, Ilenrv, hivwn. and «ine ami sj>int-mcr- 
ehiuit in (liLsMc-DougUs; a first <li\ idend .after 
.'ith January. 

llrownlie, W illiam, cngineiT m»ii(|j, jmd p.itcMt 
axle-tree m:d,er in l4l.i-gow; .i di\ idend after 
yoili Januarv. 

Fraser Newlaiids, .T.tine-. .'iinl laike. m wellers am! 
n.ili'h m.ikers in (d.isoow; .i seeund dividend 
L’Mih .lnnuiir\. 

(fjrdner, Thomas, caT|»ot'incrclnint, Orccnsidc- 
sircct, Kdinbuigh ; a final di' ide'id Cd Fr hru- 

.iry. 

Il.auiilton, William, nuTthanl m Glasgow; a final 
diMdt nd l.*lh J.iiiu ir\. 

Hunt. Ilohert, Jate tiuri. Ii.tiit. DiuifiTiulriu ; a <li 
V idend ?‘nh Jami ii\. 

Mon/ics, Kohert, distdler ami inaUinatK P.iKley 
.1 dixukml 'J7th January, 

Pe.ieiH'k, Kohert .nnl Sons, nuMi-hanlsm I’msley 
.1 itiN idend on I'.Mli J.’iiuai \ . 

FoIUm k, Jofm, eottoii-siumier, t.reei.he.id, i.las 
jTow ; a du nlend iM J om.xry. 

ItolK’itson, W Ilham, rnnkieiuT, late of ihe S.ilii- 
taUon Inn, Perth ; a t*rst diinli'iivl .ifh J.imiiiry, 

Wright, Alcx.uidcr, lish-emer ami dealer in lict 
rings m Ikinfi'; a dn idLiid IMd Jaiiu.ay. 


DIItTHS, MAHKlA(ri:.s, AND DEATHS, 
r.iriTiis. 


Dcc» 21, 1.SJ.7. Mrs Fra-er of Ford, of a ibugh- 
Tcr. 

."0. At spnngfiehl Lodge, Surrey, the laify of 
John W arson, Es(j. of a dnugfiter. 

Jnn. 1, JS'.’J. In Mhany Mrert, Lady Ilobeil 
Kerr, of u son, 

— \t her father’s house at Bed, ale, \’ork.shirc, 
the lady of Hrar-Adnural Sir John P. Hcrca»ford, 
Unrt. of a daughter. 

.1. At K.enaeloieh, Ihekidy of Stewart .Menzu-, 
E*-,!. of C'lildnres, of .i sou and heir. 

'I- TIu* Indy of Luait.-i.c'ii. .snr John OswaM of 
Duiiikeir, of a .son. 

— .M 71, (/real King .Street, Mrs Kennedy, oi 
a sou. 

J. At ", Mary’s Place, Stockhridge, Mrs Ptir- 
kbr, of :i tlaughtiT. 

— \lrn ihiehanan, \iicliiiitorhe. of .a flaughtcr. 

O'. '\| Wlolfdidl, Mrs Don.Lld, of a mui. 

Al \idioriiiish, M).s ( . i egorsoii , ol a liaugfi- 

h I. ' 

-- \t irviiie, the lady of Colonel S'. M, Fullar- 
lon of Fullaitoii, ol a son, 

s 1. Vtthe M.nior House, Wood, Shroiishire, the 
l:ul\ ol William Hay, Esij. of Drummely.ier, 
of ad;m>,hhv. 

Id. \t IhoughUM i’tiiee, the la<ly of George 
Steed, F.-«|. of the j^yal Dragoons, of a daughter. 

17- A.t Fiisthoulnc, Sussex, the lady of Sir C. 
Dalrymyile, of a win. 

JK. Till' lady ol H. G. Lt h'*of Derilugns, ofa 

son. 

— Mr'? Morehead, wife of Ihi- Kcv. Mr More- 
lie.Kl. of a Hun. 

i'». 'rhilliidy of John Nicol, Estj. of i’rw, ol a 
son and iHiir. ^ 

— At I^aswatlc Uill, the lady of ( ajiiain It. IL 
EdwanL, of a son and heir. 

— Al .Stall lluitac, roe lady ot Majoi <»ri, of a 


21. At Ik’nrgeV Place, t!ir hidyof W illiam Miu-- 
kcn//ic, Lsq. oi Mi.iilig ir\e ol a d.iiighN i. 

I'J. In Diind.is ''IM 1 1 , MisDoiy.ot .1 daui;htt r. 

— \l iVeriaj'li, lielmd, thi l.uly ol J.imes 
n<*iii|isiei , I'Ihyi. \LD. of a sou 

— Mis W?'ir, I 1 , Put Miiet, ol a ilaiiglilev. 

jr>. ill firo.svenor Place, Lomloii, the lady of 

(’bark's Drunimoml, Km|. of .1 son, 

21, Mis Loci' h.irt, 2.'i, Norlhumherhind Street, 
of a ikmghliLM. 

‘J(i. At (’astleeiaig, the Kigld Hon. Lady \.a- 
pier, «>f a 4l,(ughlei. 

-7- Mr.s vuijih, 1.^, Mope ‘-I reef, of .a d.iugliter. 

oi. At kill (1 burgh, Mis Alex. Huntei, ofa .siin. 

M \Kill \GKS. 

-Ipn^UO, IS'.M. Al nc.ipi.u'. Mi x.ander Mor- 
gan, Ksii. to .Maiia Kiedenea, youngest danghler 
Ol 'J'hoiu.is \V li'-on Fmg, Ksq. 

I« «. 1.4. Al M.idias, L.ieiileiumt (.eiirge Mory, 
oi till I'Hh \.iliM iiifaiitry , to Haiiii.ih Eii/.aljclli, 
eldest daughtei of the late William Wothersjioon, 
Ev|. F.dinlmigb. 

’Ja. Vt 'I riiudad, P.'»viii;\ster J inn s Mao- 
k.i>, Iht West In4!ia regiment, tot atlKriiu.' Jane 
Mo4»ri.. withiw 4>f Dj .lohii M4M>re, 'lurgeon of the 
Sth (or king's) iignneiit, .iiid tl.uiglilerui t'apUim 
.Maclauehlan. ol the loyal engineers. 

Dif. J. p. Kobmsoji, Ksij. of Camden Street, 
London, and Meltoiihy, V'oiksbire, to Mary Ann, 
only daughter of Johii Scott, Esq. laic ol Ediii- 
biinj). 

7o. Al Kno« kn.dliin', John Alcxamler, ICsq. 
y<uiiif:',er oi M.ii’kijsSiii, to Ikoinr.i, thud daugh- 
ter ol Davnl Ki'unedy, E.s<j. of Kiiueknalhng. 

— .\t Muwbuigh, the Ki\. John Jaiiiichon 
Jolin.sl()n, to Jane, .secdiid ilaiighter of the lale 
Ilev. Daiifl ih-piiuiii. 

I. Al Kilinhiiigh, .loliii C.iu'i.ie, Esq. to 
Miss Isihell.i Park, sieoiid d.iughlei, and on the 
Ihili Juii. Kobeit Fyshe, Lsq. of ( lakuiJiieJs, to 
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Miss Helen PatIc. cldcRtilAnahterof John Wilson, 
Ksq. »»f Cumletlge, Bcrwickslnre. 

• A. At Penny cuii’k, M r A. Thinnson, 

Kdinburgh, ti) lVl;irgarot, daughter <>f Mr John 
liMnicrKon, farmer, J'eiinycMiiek. 

7. At Shiehlhall, William ^lont'^olnory, Ks(|- 
oC Aniiifk Lodge, to SiiHiinn.-i, uninjV’t daughter 
ol' the J.ite John \nderM>ii. I'Nii- I.oinhni. 

^ !K M l•:dllll>U1ah, J.imev. I shei , Kmi. wider, 
Kdinhurgh, to Mar\, daughter of the late He\. 
'J’hoinas firay, minister of Ilroughtoii, Peebles- 
shire, 

IJ. At IturnsiiU', Mr Hobert (Irievc, writer, 
Kdiiihiirgh, lo Marion, oldest iLiiightcr of W iliiaiu 
Kollaiid, lw|. of Ituriisidc'. 

— At l^■ll^h•y. Mr Jaincj Kirr, mainifartini'r, 

to J.uie, only daughter of the late V\illi:im Pin- 
kerton, Ksq. 

H. AtSl Mary’s Lamheth, Adam Wilstm, of 
Finsbury (’ir»‘U'«, Ksq. to Martha Teresa, sewmd 
daughter of Ledm, Ksq. 

— \l London, Alexander IhuniiTinan, Ksq. of 
AlK'uleen, to M.irjyavct, seroml daughter of li. J* 
Ciiithrie, Mmj. ot DerKeUy Stri'ei. 

17 . Al i-oudoii, IjcmiI. I'oloni'l DavLs, M. P. to 
Augusta Anne, only ehdd ot the kite Thomas 
(diiiiiqnon l>e t'n>i>igiiy. Ksq. 

*J0. \t Aberdeen, vVilh.irn Irvine, Ksq. at 
'fowie, to Harriet Ann ‘'tuarl, reliet of the Hcv. 
(,eoige (,r.'iid, l.ite inniister of Moithich. 

At Kdinhiirgli, Lieut. W'llliarn Hope Smith, 
ol the Itli lUgiinent Madras Nati\e Infantry, to 
Kli/„i, youngest il.iughter of John Wil^ion, Esq.of 
Cinnledge, Ilej wieKshive. 

— At E\e, Herefordshire, Kdimind Polhxfen 
ll.istar'l, I* sip <»1 Killey, Dev onslure, and M. I*, 
toi III it KMiiitv, to the Hoii. Anne June Uodiiev, 
d.iughlirid (he l.ile Lotd ilodney. 

— M Perth, Mr Mdehtl, inerehant, John’s 
Street, to Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Pnngle. 

— Itobert Fulton, rs«|, T)nbh>iiide, Fdesliire, 
to Jli-Ien, only ilaughlti ot the late M.ijor J. Fo- 
theiinghani ot the FaiiMnei-ih oji t)i<’ Madras Ks- 
t.ilih shinent. 

US. \t AlHMileni, Major Henry Jnnits Phcl]ifi, 
ot the hOih liegiinent, to M ir\, youngest daugh- 
ter of If. (irani, of ntunlnmier, 

— At lld)sid(', Leiih W’.dk, J. 's. ('oml»c, EsC(. 
M.D. Fellow ot tile Itov.il Colii-ge ol Surgeons, to 
Anne, li.uightei ot Die l.ile Jolin 'i'boiiisoii, Ksii, 
Ledli. 

'in. \t Lejili, Mr J. M TaxHl, inerehant, Edin- 
burgh, to 1 hrisriria, fouiili daughlet of tile late 
AVdham London, F.sq. Kcrseilall. 

.“1. hi Clirj I Clitueh, ( oiU, William Alaginn, 
l'«q. LL.D. to i ,!li n, ililest dcugliter ol the late 
lUn. Ilobeit Ilulleii of \<.n\iii.u k'l 1. 

I)F, \ I'Hs. 

J/,e. l.'j. 1^ 'U. At Liidan.ih, Klisign John M. 
M‘('i:ie, of the lion. M.vst Imh.i Foinpanv's 17th 
leeunenl iMfoe uifirdi-y, heng.d esl.dilishniuiit, 
I'li'd ^,oM ot W. (,. M‘i Lie, l' M|. 

t«i'. 'J. t'M lio.ud the ,hip Me.ireluis, m the 
1 1 \ er ( iii\ .upol, ^oiith \iiu-iuM, All W'lnuun Uuii- 
i.iii, mcoikI ollici r of I hat slop. 

Jiiur iTf, isjr>. \t Fort Wdhaiu, I’aleutta, Ma- 
jor John I lellaud («uthne, 11th foot, son of the 
late ('olonel John (iiithrie, of the lion. East India 
C'onipjuiy's ser\ lee. 

i.l. Lost at sea, fioiri on board the lion, (’om- 
p.nn’s .ship \ansitt.irt, Mr William Montague 
Diiiidingstntii , only son of Die Lite* lie.ir-Adniiral 
W illi.nn Dudiimgstone. 

Si’pL Ul. At Demerara, Francis Mavkenwe’Fair- 
hairn, son of the late Mr Fairbairn of Herbiec, 
His lather and two brotliers h.ul lallen \ictiins to 
the same ehniate 'vithin the last sixteen months. 

Or/. l‘i. Vt May’s Dcii, Isl.ind of Jaiiifuea, Ihi- 
iiald M*Leaii, Esq. 

in. At iir.iham’s 'Fown, Cape of (iood Hope, 
Lieiit.-(’ol. George .SaekMlle Fraser, of the t.'ape 
corps, .seetiud son of the late Mr John Fraser, 
Hho es, .Siitherlandslure. 

US. At the t'ape of (lood Tiojie, K. S. Montagu, 
late I'erHitui seereLuy lo the govcniinent at C'al- 
riitta. 

Snr. At Drmrrara, Hr William WaVlaee, of 
Thiee Friends. 

Drc. II. At .Siena, Mr.x J,incl Urodie, tUiughler 
* 1 the late William Drodie, Enq. Ainisheld Mains. 


S.". At liutterston, Lieut. JoRcph Lctilict. 

21 J. At Kirkcaan, Alexander Reid, Esq. 

27. At Crielf, Mr James Wilson, late merchant 
111 (’hailestown, South ('arolina, eldest son of the 

late Mr ,Iaine<4 Wilson, maltsler, Leith. 

US. In stMllbrd Street, Mrs Margatei Tlorth- 
wiek, widiiw of 1 irut.-eoluiiel John llortliwiek, of 
the 71'.t rf{»injt lit. 

— At l.ihUiioii futtage, J.inc Tod, wife of 
Lieut. Mosey, Royal \avy. 

.■50. At I A’lth, Mr Alcvan’der (roodlet, late of the 
(ustorns. 

— \t Torquay, Devon, Sarah, YiseoimteM 
Kilt'oursie. 

tTtiii. 1. IKUi. At Fdinlmrgh, Air Allan Grant, 
liit.-.-.engcr at uniis. 

— At his house, CanoTigatc, Mrs Janet llrodie, 
wife of Dnne.'in ('owan. Esq. 

— Miss Emily Sliirnir. seeoiifl daughter of the 
late Lieut. -colonel shiirilV, of tlu‘ Madras cavalry. 
U. At ('nib.,ston, Daniel Colly'cr, Esq. 

.*>. \l Kiikaldy, Mr William Milchcll, cahinet- 
inakrr. 

— At No. 108, Prince's Street, Kiehard Dcck- 
with (’raik, Esq. voimger of Arbiglaiid. 

— AtKdinbuigh, Mr James Hunter, kite ba- 
ker. 

— At the Vicarage, .Ashby-de-la-Zoiieh, Euphe- 
inia, wife of the He\. William M'DouaJI. 

'I. At Fisa. Mr James Drown, of St Vincent 
.Street, CrliLsgow. 

— At (Rasgow, John Maehcn, Esq. in tlic 5l8t 
year of his age. 

,\l Edinburgh, Mrs Davie of Brotherton. 

— At llotterdam, John Alexander, the infant 
wm of James IL 'rurm;*., Esq. 

— At Dath, Hugh ('amplKdl. ICsq. of Miiyliehl, 
iit-fhe county of Ayr, late captain m the b.dh re- 
giment. 

(j. At his house, m Upjier Dcdfoid Place, Lon- 
don, the lady ol John Loch, F-ap 
— ■ \t 'rhuvicK Inn, London, I loratius, second 
son of Mcx.ander Fraser, Esq. 

— At AvonlKvnk, Mr llavin llamilUm, senior 
of A\oidi.itik, III tlie eouiitv of Lanark. 

7. At Leith, Mr John Parkci, agent, late of 
N ewca >tle-up( »n-Tyne. 

— At Luddmgtoii House, .Surry, W'altcr Irvine, 
Ksq. in Die 7t>th year of his age. 

S. \i Dumfries, Holier t J.ick.son, Ksq. ('omji- 
troller of llusioins, and for m.mv years (xliturand 
propiietor of the Dumfries Weekly Journal. 

— \t her fatheT‘.s house 20, (Jeorge’s Street, 
Mai y, eldest daughter of Mr Jones, of the Thea- 
tre- Rtiyal. 

0. At hn house, St Janies’it. Street, Leith Walk, 
Mis Esther Annrtonies, reliet of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Kit, goUl«initn, Edinburgh. 

JO. Ai the house of the Dnelicss of M.'irDK>- 
roiigli, I'linihi'i lami (,aLc, Loudon, the Itight 
Hon. Ladv Farolme Pennant. 

— At Rothney, William Cordon, Esq. of Uoth- 
iiev, W. S. 

— At 7\\r, faphnn Wilh.'im Niven, latesurvey- 
01 of Die (’u!»toms at (Jreennek. By fume he was 
repuuni the SOM ol th, it faeet ions iind well-known 
cluu.K ter dcserihed m UiKtenck liaiuloin under 
llie title of Slraj). 

At Burnham House, county of Kerry’, Ireland, 
the Right Hon. Lord Ventry/ 

— .\t Dalru/.ian, Thomas Rattray, Eiwi, agwl 
S‘J. 

— Al Ediiibiirgli, Alexander r'harlcs, yimngc.st 
son of IlobiTl Kerr of Cluilto. E-sq. 

12. suddenly, at London, at hisbanking-luiuse, 
of an apoplectic lit, Joseph Marryat, Kstp M. P. 
for .Ssindwich, .'uid chairman to the eornniittec at 
Lloyd’s. 

— At No. 101, Lauriesl on Place, AVilHam, se- 
cond son of Mr James Sanson. 

— Mr W'lllicmi Aiild, goldsmith, treauurer to 
the Tradi's’ Maiden Hospiial. 

— In North Hanover Street, Miss Katherine 
Fleming. 

— .Vt Kittyfield, Roxburghshire, in the 90th 
year of his age, Mr David Mnito, for aliout half 
a century fanner of Lingbe. iie.ir Selkirk. 

l.l. At l.{irgh. Captain I’.iliiek ('ariiugie. It- N- 
who fougiii under Rodney on tlie inemoiable 13th 
trfApnl 17S2. 

— At Kinsale, the Hon. (iovernor dc CourccT, 
broUicr to the laUs Loni Kin&ale. 
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J.‘ 5 . AtNcwhofllfi, ncfir|lS(Unbuiyth, Lady Home, 
relict of Vlce-Adiniral Sir Geoige Home of 131 aek< 
niUlcr> Hart. 

1 1. At I^lin1nir(!;h, John, Infant son of John 
iJruc'C, Esq, Horiot Hill. 

— Ill P.iiitnn Square, London, John Uos-?, Usq. 
liL'ulciiunt-i’olonel, late oi Uie L.'8th roi'iinent. 

*— At ritlfiiwet-m, M.ijoi John 
late of the 1st hattalmii Hoyal Scotn. 

13. At ( olchcster, Jolm Thomson, Esq. Depu- 
ty Lonnnii^ary-Gcnml totht* forces, and latepri- 
v.ite sfciomry to the most nohle tlu Hovcmor-Kc- 
itcral of India. 

— At Herrywfll, Airs Murray. 

At IjCitli, Mr John lluric, i*u’r«*haiit. 

1 ft, At his 'house, Shainlwiek Elaec, (icneral 
Fnmcls Dundas, after a lon^ and )iuinful illiu'ss. 
General Dundas was colonel of the 71 ‘>tre/»micnl 
of light infantry and governor of Diiinbarion 
Ciistle. 

17 . In Stanhope Stieet, Mayfair, London, 
Bainber (lawoyne, Esq. Hgoil »,«, maiiv yeara a re- 
presentative in Parliament for Liverpool. 

IX. At Kiimsgate, ('nptain Howies Mitchell, 
R. N. in the Tdth year of his age. He was the 
last siir\ i\ mg odieer of thobe who acrompruiied 
Captain Cook on hia secoiul voyage round tltc 
world. 

— At Kdiuhurgh, Mr WiHLiio Turnliull, lor- 
/ncrly clothier, and late kfcjiur of the mortality le- 
eynls of the city of Edinburgh. 

W. At Richmond, James, Earl Cornw'itlUs, HL 
shop of Litehlield and C'oi entry, and Dean of 
Durham, in thu Mst year of hi>. 'age. He is suc- 
ticedcit in hia title and estates by hjs only son, 
James Mann, Viscount ItriMunc, n«»w Earl Corn- 
wallis. 

— At Edinburgh, James Dissett, Esq, Hear Ad- 
miral of tlie Red, 


--Deaths. CFcb, 

20. At Colloii, In the count V of Louth» the seat 
of the venerable l,orrt Oriel, Viscountess Kcrrard, 
Haroness tlriel, the lady of that distinguished no-' 
blemati. 

21. At Kelso, Air Andicw 'Pelf or, bookseller.; 

— At Alierdcen, Robert Lamb, Esq. late part- 
ner ill the house of Holiert Anderson and Co- 
(.'ihr.iWar, 

12. In Chariot lO Square, Edinburgh, Henry I> * 
Grant, Es<i. swoiul son of the late Francis Grant, 
of Kibtrastm. F.s(|. 

— \t Morcluiin, icry suddenly. Air Thomas 
Hoiidcrson, in the T<»th year of nis age, and 
yv.irs scfiot'hiiiister of that, jiansh. 

— In Vnduw*'.. Square, Mrn Ailkoii, wife of 
Dr Jtihn Ailkeii, hiiigeon, Kitiiiburgh. 

2."). At Uoulogne, Sir Brooke Hoolhby, Bait, 
F.L..S. of Ahhlsiurn Hall, m the county orllerby, 
111 hij, KOth year. 

SJ.». At No. 2(', North Bridge, Edinburgh, Mi-,s 
Toy 

— At LauricKtioii PIiuh*, Mrs Jam t Holicrtsoii, 
In tlu* SftUi yiMr of Jut age. 

•— Mr Thomas Hodge, merchant, Newington. 

— At her hoiisi.*, in Tapper Seymour Street, 
Loiulmi, oil the 23th ulL Dame Judith Laurie, 
agi*il 71 , widow of iicucral Sir Ilobi'rt Laurie, 
of Maxwelton, m the counly of Dumfncb, Bart. 

27 . At 2ft, NorthuinlxTland Sllpci, the iiit.int 
daughter of J. (1. Lockhatt. Khq. ndvoc>Hte. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Thomson, dyer. 

— At Castle Howard, Vork.sliire, tlu* Bight 
lion. Margaret Caroline, Countess of Carlisle, in 
the 7lRt year of her age. 

2S. At Leith, the Rev. Robert Diekboii, I). 1). 
who forftS \eais diseh.ngcil the iinmstcn.il duties 
in the parish ot south Leith, rebpt.eU*<l and lN*h»- 
ved by all raiiK'i. 


,Ian, 5 , — In Cork, of an organic fliseasc of the licart, .Tercrnial) Da- 
niel Murphy, Ksq, sou of T). Murphy, Esq., inorchaiit in tliat city. 
This e^entleuian Iiad only reached the age of eighteen years imd a few 
months, but his uctjuircmciits were such as would iMitokcn a far ampler 
period of existence. He sjiokc or wrote the Greek, Latin, I'rem h, .Spa- 
iiisli, Portuppiese, German, and Irish lan^ia^es, witli tlie utmost tiiumcy 
and precision; and was profoundly vcimmI in tlieir respective li(<‘rjaiires. 
His a(*quireni<nits in science were highly respectable ; and he ivas graced 
by the possession of those ^entlenraiilikc acconijilisiuncnts, nliicli form 
the ornament of the rank in which lie wius ih'stimxi, if Heaven had spa- 
red Ids life, to have moved ; while, unlike most ladij of ]» ececious ac- 
quirements, his manners were mih!, eniti^apnir, retirinj^, ami nnnh si. 

He liail contributed occasionally to this Magazine. liis jierfect com- 
niiind over tiiel.atin language was exeinplilied in tlio jidi n/hts lirsfi.s” 
No. .Of); tlie “ Uisinirof the Xnrtli," No. f)7 ; and otlier similar piecis, 
whieli we may now \eiiture to say are complete models in their petniliur 
style. There are other papers also from his pen, which ue have not now 
time to indicate, hut iipl^affordinf^ eariu'st of powers of composition, and 
depth of information, linfiich Ave are sure would have been amply redeem- 
ed, if it hiul jileased Providence to have , 4 ^rufit<*d liim alongtw sojourn in 

this world. 


0 flos juvenuin, 
Spes liL'ta patris. 
Non certa tuic 
Data res patriip. 
Non inansuris 


Ornati; bonis, 
Ostentatus, 
Kaptusejue siraul, 
Solstitinlis 
Velut herha sold. 


p'lower of our youth ! in thee are lost 
A f ither’s hopes, a country’s boast. 

With transient floods adorn’d I just shone. 
And witlicr’d near as soon as blown. 

Like ilowcrcts ofsolsiicial zone. 


Aiy James ftallanttjnr antf Ou Et1\nht(u^U. 
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I.E'JTEK I ROM riUSr-l LOOR l.ODCI'R." 

'i’litrt- Jirr two tOLV 1 ci — SriAK J.’sio'.ahK. 

Ncc ub lui.^pitc tutus — ()\ jd. 


" An Kiip:lislirniin’fi Itousc is lii*^ eis- 
tV’ — 1 gr.intit ; hut, lor his lodjiiujjj, 
;i ron'i])Rrisi)n rfnijo.iis to found. 
All J'hn:lisl]iii..n’s house may be ]iis 
castle ; but that can only he wh n* lie 
consents to hei'p the whole of it. Of 
all (‘.'irthl) ailiaiices and partnerdiipi; 
into wliich mortal man is CvipahU* ot* 
bein^> trepanned, that which induces 
two interists to jihin' tln'inselvcs with- 
in four walls, is dechhdly the most 
unholy. Ii so happens tliat, through- 
out in) life, I ha've li.ul occasion only for 
lialf a house, and, from motives ol eco- 
nomy, hkvt* been unwilling to pay rent 
for a whoh* o?te ; InU — theie ran he, 
on earth, I find, no resting-place lor 
iiiiii wlio is s(» nnh;«p})y us to wunt 
only half a house !” In tlie course of 
the last eieht years, I have occupied 
one hmulre.l and forty-three ilifereiit 
lodgings, running tin* gauntlet twice 
through all I^ondon and \Vi*srininsler, 
and, ofteiUT than I can rcmeinbor, the 
‘^out-iiarislies” through ! As two re- 
moves" are as had as a iiie, it Ibllows 
that I have gone 7 Unties and a Indf 
through tin* liorroi'lB conflagratiun ! 
And, in every place where I have li\ ed, 
it has been my fate to be domiciled 
with a monster ! Hut my voice shall 
be heard, as a voice upon the liousc- 
top, crying out until 1 find rtdief. I 
have heen ten days already in the 
abode that I now write from, so I can't, 
in reason, look to stay more than three 
or four more. I hear people talk of 
the gravt" as a lodging fat worst) 

that a man is sure of but, if there 
VoL. XV. 


be one resurrection .man alive wln'U 1 
die, as sure as qaarler-day, I shall he 
take'll up again. 

Tile first trial 1 endured wlien I 
cnnie to London, was making tlic lour 
of all the hoarding-houses — btiug de- 
ludctl, I holii've, Ia every 

]>rescriptive firm of “ advei lii-nmnts.'' 

First, 1 Was tried by tile ]»reti*nce mo- 
dest— this appuircd in The 'rimes all 
the year round. ‘‘ I )esiralilc‘ circle'’ — 

Airy situation"— “ J.iinited iiumlitr 
of guests" — Kvery attention"— and 

no children." 

XcxtjWastbe commanding— at ibc 
very ‘‘ head and front" of The l\hnn^ 
iii!*' Poht. “ Vicinity of the tuhliion- 
abh* squares 1" — ‘‘ I’wo ]>ers()ns, to 
inerense society" — ‘‘ Family of condi- 
tion’ —and “ Terms, at Mr Sams’s, 

the bookseller's." 

Then camt* the irresistible, Wi- 
dow of an ofHcer of rank" — “ Ibijiro- 
tected eaily in life'' — l)t\sirous to 
extend family circle Flatters lier- , 
self," ike. 

Aloonshinc all together ! 

l)esiriil>lc circle" — A bank clerk, 
and five daughters who wanted hus- 
bands. Hraiidy and water after sup- 
per, and booby from Devon.'-Iiire 
snapt u]) before iny t'yes. Little boy 
loo in the family, that belonged lo a 
sister who “ had died." I hate sctiu- 
dal ; but I never could find out where 
that sister had been buried. 

“ Fashionable square" — 'fhe tire, to 
the frying-pan I The worst if cm — (on 

consideration)— in all my experience. 

2 K 
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Dishes without meat^ and beds with- 
out blankets. Terms,” two hun- 
dred guineas a-year," and surcharges 
for night-candle. And, as for dinner ! 
os I am a Yorksliireman, I never knew 
what it meant while I was in Man- 
cliester Square ! 

I have had two step-mothers, Mr 
Editor, and I was six months at ]\lrs 
Tickletoby's preparatory scliooh and I 
never saw a woman since I was born 

cut meat like I.ady Catharine Skin- 
flint ! There was a transparency about 
her slice which (after a good luncheon) 
one could pause to look at. She would 
cover you n whole plate with fillet of 

veal and ham, and not increase the 
weight of it half an ounce. 

And tlicn the Misses Skinflints — for 
knowledge of anatomy — their cutting 
up ii fowl ! — 111 the puniest lialf-star- 

ved cliickcMi that ever broke the heart 
of a brood hen to look at, they would 
find you side-bone, pinion, drum- 
stick, liver, gizzard, rump, aiidiuerry- 
thouglit ! and, even heyoiid this cri- 
tical acquaintance tvith all admitted — 
and apocryphal—Klivisions and distinc- 
tions, I liave caught the ehlcbt of them 
actually inventing new joints, that, 
even in speculation, never before ex- 
isted ! 

I understand the meaning now of 
the Persian salutation — Alay your 
shadow never be less !’* I lost mine 
entirely in about n fortnight that I 
Staid at Lady Skinflint's. 

Two more hosts took me at livery*^ 
(besides the widow” of the officer 
of rank”) — an apothecary, who made 
patience of his hoarders, and an attor- 
ney, who looked for clients among 
,tlicin. I got away from the medical 
gentleman rather hastily, for T found 
that the pastry-cook wdio served tlic 
house was his brother ; ainl the law- 
yer was 50 pressing about discounts,” 
and investments of property,” that 
I never ventured to sign niy name, 
even to a washing-bill, during the few 
days 1 was in bis house : On quitting 
the which, I took courage, and resolved 

to become, my own ])rovidor, and hired 
a “ P'irst Floor,” accordingly (*'unfur- 
nished”) in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury Square. 

, Mutaih /ofj, }ion 
The premier coup of my new canjer 
amounted to an cscafie. I ordered a 
‘ rarff idanchr oiUiii from an upholstcrct 
of Piccadilly, deltrinined to have iny 


apartments” unexceptionable before 
I entered them ; aud discovered, after, 
a hundred pounds laid out in paint- 
ing, decorating, and curtain fitting, 
that the ground landlord” had cer- 
tain claims which would be liquidated^ 
when my property went in.^ 

This miscarriage made me so cau- 

tious, that, before 1 could choose again, 

I w^as the sworn horror of every auc- 
tioneer and house-agent (so called) in 

London. I refused twenty offers, at 
least, because they had the appearance 
of being great bargains.” Eschewed 
all liouses, as though they bad the 
plague, in which 1 found that “ sin- 
gle gentlemen were preferred.” Was 
threatent'd with tlireo actions of defa- 
mation for (jucstioning the solvency of 
}>ersons in business. And, at length, 
Avas so lucky as to hit upon ;i really 

desirable mansion ! The “ family” 
perfectly respectable ; but had more 
room” than was necessary to them. 
Demanded the strictest references,” 
ami accepted no inmate f(»r “ less than 

a year.” Into this most unexception- 
able abode I conveyed myself and my 
property. Sure 1 should stay for ever, 
and doiibtcfl whether T ought not to 
secure it at once for te») years insUvul 
of one. And, before I had been settled 
in the house three i juarters of an hour, 

I found that the chimneys — everyone 
of them ! smoked from the top to the 
bottom ! 

There was guilt, Mr North, in tlie 
landlord’s eye, the nioinent llie first 
puff'drove me out of iiiy drawing-room. 
He made an effort to say som(‘tliiiig 
like damp day but the “ ainen” 
stuck in liis throat. He could not say 

amen,” Air Editor, when I did cry 
“ Ctod bless us !” The whole build- 
ing, from the kitchen to the garret, 
was infcctejl witli the imdady. J had 
noticed the dark complexions of the 
family, and had concluded they were 
from the Wea^ndics, — they were 
smoke-dried 

“ Jilow blow low !” 

I sufferc'd six weeks under excuses, 
knowing them to be humbug all the 
wliile. For a w hole month it was the 
wind;” but I saw “ the wind” twice 
all round the compass, and found, blow 
which way it would, it still blew down 
iny chimney. 

'J’heii wt' came to Cures.” First, 
there were alterations at tbe top — new 
ebimney-potsi cowls, hovels — and all 
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making the thing worse* Tlien we 
• tried at the bottom— grates reset, and 
^ues contracted — still to no purpose. 
Then we came to burning charcoal; 
and in four days I was in a decline. 

' Tiicn we kojtt the doors and windows 
open ; and in one day I got a fit of the 
rncumatisin. And in spite of doors or 
windows, blowers, registers, or Count 
Ilumfonl — precaution in putting on 
cools, or inatlicumtical liiaiWvgcinciit of 
poker — down the enemy would come 
to o\ir very faces, — pool’ ! poof ! — as if 
ill ib'rision I till 1 prayed Heaven that 
.smoke had liio and being, that I might 
coiuiiiit murder on it at once, and so 
bt‘ hanged ; and, at length, after throw- 
ing every moveable I could command 
at tin* grate and the chimney by turns, 
and paying “ no cure no pay’* doctors 
by dozens, who did nothing btit make 
dirt and mischief, I sent for a respect- 
able surveyor, paid him for his opinion 
beforehand, and heard that the fault 
in the chiiimeys was radical,*’ an«l 
not to be remedied without pulling the 
Louse down ! 

I paid my twelvemonth’s r(‘nt, and 
wished only that my landlord might 
live* tlirimgb liis lease. 1 heard after- 
wards, that he had himself been im- 
posed u))on ; and that the house, from 
the first fire ever lighted in it, li«ad been 
a scandal to tin* neighbourhood. But 
this wlitde JMagaziiie would not suffice 
to enumerate the variety of WTCtcli- 
ednesses — and smoky chimneys the 
very least of them ! — which drove mo 
a second time to change iny plan of 
life; the nuinbevless lodgings that I 
lived in ; and the inconveniences, 
greater or lesser, attending each. In 
one place, my servants quarrelled with 
the servants of the people of the 
house.” Ill aiiotlu’r, “ the people of 
the house’s” servants quarrelled with 
mine. Here, rny housekeeper refused 
to stay, liecaii.sc the kitchen was 
darn]).” 'J'hcre, my footman begged I 
would provide inyl^rlf,” as there were 

rati in his cockloft.” Then some- 
body fell over a pail of water, left up- 
on “ my stairs and my maid” de- 
clared, it was the other maid” liad 
put it there. 'I’hon the cats fought ; 

and I was assured, that mine had given 
the first scratch. On the w^hole, the 
disputes were so manifold, and always 
ending to my .discomfiture, — for the 
lady of the mansion would assail me, — 
I never could get the gentleman to 
ho dissatisfied, (and so conclude the 


controversy by kicking him down 
stairs,)— that seeing one clear advan- 
tage maintained by the ground-posses- 
sor, viz. that I, when we squabbled, 
was obliged to vacate, and he remain- 
ed where lie was, 1 resolved, once for 
all, to turn the tables upon mankind 
at large, and become a landlord,” 
and a housekeeper,” in my own im- 
mediate person. 

“ A/r, the grcif goose hath laid an 
egg. — the old barn doth need rc- 
pair. — The eooJe sweareth, the meat 
doth bur)!, at the fire,'^ John Thomas 
is ivt the stocks; mid everything ,stai/s 
on your arrival.*" 

i would not advise any single gen- 
tleman hastily to conclude that he is 
in distress. Bachelors are discontent- 
ed, and tfike wives; fbotnien are am- 
bitious, and take eating-houses. What 
does either party gain by the cliange ? 

Wc know,” the wise man has said, 

what we are ; but we know not what 
ive may be.** 

In estimating the happiness of house- 
holders, 1 had imagined all tenants to 
belike myself— mild, forbearing, punc- 
tual, and contented ; but I ‘‘ ki*pt 
liousi/’ three years, and was never out 
of hot water the whole time ! I 4lid 
manage, after sonic trouble, to get fair- 
ly into a creditable mansion — ;iust miss- 
ing one, by a stroke of fortune, which 
had a brazier’s shop at tin* back of it, 
and was always shewn at hours when 
the workmen were gone to dinner — 
and sent a notice to tlie pa])crs, that a 
bachelor of sober habits, having a 
larger residence than he w^anted,” 
would dispose of half of it to a family 
of respectability. But tlie whole world 
seemed to be, and I think is, in a plot 
<o drive me out of my senses. In the 
first ten days of my new dignity, 1 
was visited by about twenty tax-ga- 
therers, half of them with claims that 
I had never heard of, and tlie other 
half with claims exceeding my expec- 
tations. The householder seemed to 
be tlie ininister’s very iriilch cow — the 
positive scape-goat of the tvliolc com- 
munity ! 1 was called on for house- 

tax, windoW-tax, land-tax, and ser- 
vauts’-tax! Poor’s-rate, sewers'-rate, 
pavement-rate, and st-TOngers'-rate ! 
I had to pay for watering streecs on 
which other people walked — ^fbr light- 
ing lumps winch other people saw by 
— for main taming watchmen who slept 
all night— and for building churches 
that I never went into. And— I never 
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knc^w that the country was taxed till 
that moment ! — ^these were but a few 
of the ‘‘ dues” to be sheared off from 
me. There was the clergyman of the 
parish, whom I never saw, sent to me 
ut Kaster ibr “ an offering.” 1’hcre 
was the charity-school of the parish, 
fcolicitod the honour” of my sub- 
scription and support.” One scoundrel 
cunie to inform me that 1 was ** drawn 
for the niiliiiu ami offered to “ get 

me off/’ on payment of a sum of mo- 
ney, Another rascal insisted that I 
was “ chosen eonsta])le and actually 
brought the of office to my 

door, 'rhen I l)ud ix'tilions io read (in 

writing) trorn all the people who chose 
to be ill distress — personal beggars, 
wlio penetrated into my parlour, to 
stud to ilridewell, or otherwise get rid 
of. AVindov\s were broken, and “ no- 
body” had “ (lone it.” The key of the 
street-door was lost, and “ nobody” 
had ‘‘ had it.” Then my cook stopped 
up the kitchen sink and the brick- 
layers took a month to open it. Tlicii 
my gutter ran over, and flooded iny 
neighbour's garret ; and I was served 
with notice of an action for dilapida- 
tion. 

And, at Christmas ! — Oh ! it w'as no 
longer dealing with ones and twos!-— 
The whole hundred, on the day ath'r 
that festival, rose up, by ctmceil, to 
devour me ! 

J )ii.i ti I len , slree t-keepers, l.uu pligh l- 
ers, tunicocks— postmen, bcadles/sca- 
Ycngcrs, cljimney-swoeps— the wl'ole 
jK\'ux of j>arochial servitorship was ut 
iny gate b<‘tbre eleven at noon. 

Then tlm “ suits'" came — two sets! 
—and fought wliich ilmuld have “ my 
bounty.” l{.ivalpatrohsdisj)uted whe- 
ther I did or did not lie within their 

heat.” At one tiim* iliciv was a 
doubt as to whieii, of two parislies, 1 
belonged to ; and 1 fully cx’pecred that 
(to make sure) I should have been 
visited by tli0 collectors from both! 
IVleiinLinie the knocker groaned, until 
very eveningy^ under the dull, stiin- 
iii% single tliuiups— each \illain 
wcfi^ have struck, although it hud 
been ujH)ii the head of bis own grand- 
father!— -of b.ikers!, hulelnjrs, tallow- 
chandlers, grocers, tislimongcr.s, jjoul- 
terers, and oilmen ! Every ruflian who 
made his livelihood by svvindliiig me 
fhrough the whole your, thought iuiii- 


self entitled to a peculiar benefaction 
(for his robberies) on this day. And 
“ Host! Now by roy life I scorn the 
name!” 

All tliis was child’s play — hagatelhu 
I jirotest, and “ perfumed,” to what T • 
had to go through in the "Getting off” 
of my dwelling ! The swarm of cro- 
codiles that assailed me, on every fine 
day — three-fourths of them, to avoid 
aiiimpt'iiding shower, or to pass away 
astupid morning — in the sliapc of stale 
dowagers, city coxcombs, “ profession- 
al gentlemen,” and single ladies I” 
And all (iixee})t a few that were swin- 
dlers) finding someihing wrong about 
my arrangements ! Gil Bias' mule, 
wimdi was nothing hut faults, mwer 
had half so many faults as iny hou.se. 
Carlton Palace, if it were to he “ let” 
to-moiTow, would be ohjectetl to by a 
tailor. ( )nt* man found my rooms ‘‘ too 
small another thought them rather 

too large a third wished that they 
had been loftier ; a fourtli, that llierc 
had bien more of them. One lady 
hinted a sort of doubt, whotlier the 
neighbourhood was (piite respectable 
another asked, ‘‘ if I had any children 
and, tlun, whether I woi,ild hind 
iriyselt not to have any during her 
stay !” Two liundred, after detaining 
me an hour, had called only “ for 
friends.” 'rt n thousand went through 
all llie j)..rliv'iilars, and would call 
ug.ain to-morrow.” At last liiere came 
a lady wlto gave the r.////*-r/e-"'7v/re to 
my “ liousf- ketping she was a cler- 
gyman’s widow, slu* said, from Somer- 
sitshire — if she Inivl betu an olii- 
tvr s,” 1 had suspected her : but, in an 
evil hour, 1 let her in ; and— sht; liad 
come for the express purpose of mar- 
rying me ! 

The reader vvlio has liowels, they 
will yearn for my situation. 

Xnh ruHjiiguri /• 

I exclaimed in agony ; but wliat could • 
serve against the ingenuity of woman ? 
iShu .seduced me — Escape was hopeless 
— morning, lUion, and night ! She 
heard a mouse bL-hiud the wainscot, 
and I was culled in to scare it. Her 
canary biul g.>t loose — would I be so 
good as to catch ii ? 1 iell sick, but 

was soon glad to get well again ; for 
bhc sent five timus a-day to ask ij I 
was better ; besides pouring in plates 
ofc‘ Uanc mange, jellies, cordials, ra«p- 


\rai this lalin or Yorkshiie ?— C. N. 
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berry vinegars, (Vuits fresh from the 
•Country, and hasty-puddingF made by 
hpr own hand. And, at last, after I 
had resisted all the constant borrowing 
of books, the eternal interchange of 
• newspapers, and the daily repair of 
crow-quills, tlu' ojunions upon wine, 
the corrections of hackney coachmen, 
and the reeonnncndation of a barber to 
tile poodle dog ; — jit last — Oh ! the 
devil take all wrinkled stair carpets. 
Stray pattens, and hits of orange-peel 

drojiped upon the ground ! IMrsF 

sprained lier ankle, and fell down at 
my very drawing-room door ! 

All the women in tlie house were 
bribed—there was not one of them in 
the way ! ]My footman, iny only safe- 
guard — was sent oft‘tliat minute fora 
<loetor ! — I was jfo/ married ; for so 
much, let I'rovidcnce be praised ! 

Au'niuis ViCtHtuim’ horref, 

I can*t go through the affair I Hut, 
about six months afliT, 1 presented 

rs 1'' w ith my hous(‘, ami evt ry- 

Uiing ]n it, and detennined never 
again — as a man’s only protection 
against female cupidity — to possess 
even a })air ol’ si null- clothes that I 
could legally euIJ my own. 
f Itmunn 

This resolution, ^Ir iMlitor, com))cl- 
led me to slielter myself in “ fnniisli- 
cd lodgings/’ where tlie must of aeconi- 
iiiod.Uion, (suhluiiary !) after all, I 
belii ve, is to he found. I had sad 
work, us you may imagine, to find my 
way at lirst. Once I ventured to in- 
liahii (as theie ^\as no hoard in the 
case) with a horgeon. But, what be- 
tween the ])atients and tlie rcstirrec- 
tioiMiieii, the “ night liell” was into- 
lerable ; and he ordered the watelnnaii 
loo, I found, to pull it privjtcly six or 
seven tinu." a-\vei k. in order to im- 
press the iieighliouliiood with an opi- 
nion of his praetiee. From one jilacc, 
1 w'as driven away hy a music-master, 
w’lio gave concerts (}p]«:sitc to me; 
and, at u second, after two days abiding, 
I found that a madman was confined 
on ilie second floor ! Tw^o liouses I 
left, because my iiostc.iscs made love 
to me. q’liree, because parrots were 
kej»t in the streets. One, because u 
cock (who woultl crow all night) came 
to live in a yard at the back of me ; 
and another, in which 1 had staid two 
months (and slioult) perhaps liave n- 
niniiictl till now’) het.ause a boy of eight 

}cars oltl-~ there is to me no earthly 


creature so utterly intolerable as a 
boy of eight years old !— eame home 
from school to pass the holidays/* 
I had thoughts — I don't care who 
knows it — of taking him off by poi- 
son ; and bought two raspberry tarts 
to give him arsenic in, as 1 met him 
on the stairs, where he was, up and 
down, all day. As it is, I have sent 
an order to Seven Dials, to have an 

early delivery” of all the Dying 
Speeches” fur the next ten years. I 
did this, in order that 1 may know 
when he is hangcil — a fact 1 wish par- 
ticularly to ascertain, because his fa- 
ther and 1 had an altercation about it. 

Experience, however, gives liglits ; 
and a furnished lodging” is tlie best 
arrangement among the bid. I had 
seven tninsitions last mouth, but that 

was owing to accidents ; a man who 
chooses well may commonly stay a 
fortnight in a place. Indeed, as 1 said 
in the beginning, I been ten days 
whiTc I am ; and I iloii’t, up to this 
moment, sec clearly what point I shall 
go away upon. The mistress of the 
house entertains .i pci monkey — fail- 
ing all issue of her own ; and I have 
got a lU'w footman, who, I iiiulerstaiul, 

plays upon the liddlc. The matter, I 
suspect, will lie between these two. 

I am most nervous myself about the 
monkey. lie broke loose the other 
da), i saw him esca]>e over the next 
garden wall, and drop down by the 
siile of a middle-aged gciilleuian, who 
was M'tting polyanthuses ! I’lie re- 
spi'Ctahle mm, as was ]wudent, took 
ictuge in a suminrr-liuustv ; and then 
he pulled u}) all the jiolyantlmses ; 
and then tried to g(‘t in at the sum- 
nuT-honse wimlovv I 1 think that 

FJi !— Why, what the deuce is all 
this? — Wliy, tlie room is full of 
smoke !— Why, what the devil— 'Tho- 
mas ! — Vl tiu' hell i'wlcnili/,'2 — 

Thomas! — Q/ call nnf mw jhol'fnatt,'^ 
— Tho-o-o-nia.s ! — ^^’hy, some rascal 
has set the house on tire. 

Enter Thomas. 

Indeed no, your honour — indeed — 
no — ^it — i/s only the chimney. 

The chimney ! you dog ! — get aw'ay 
this moment and put it out. — Stay ! — 

Thomas ! — The villain’s gone!— Come 

back, I say, — what chimney is it? 

T/iomos. Only the kitelien chimney, 
sir. 

Only the kitchen eliiinncy ! you ras- 
cal, how did you do it r 
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Thtmae. I was only tuning my fid- 
dle^ your honour ; and Mary^ housc- 
maid; flung the rosin in the Are. 

His fiddle !— Mr North, I knew it 
would happen. — Where’s the land- 
lord, sirrah ? 

Thomas. He’s not at home, sir. 
Where's his wife ? 

T'homas. She’w in fits, sir. 

You scoundrel, you’ll be hanged, to 
a certainty !— -There's a statutijfor you, 
caititt*! there is. — Come, sir — come — 
strip, and go up the chimney directly. 
—Strip ! or I’ll kill you with tlio toast- 
ing fork, and bury your body in the 
dust-hole. 

]^Enter the ent, irith a tail as thick 
as my arm, galloping round thJi 
Toom^ 

Zounds and death, what’s to be 
done ? — My life’s not insured ! — I 

must get out of the house. S^llaUling 
of wheels, and cries Fire!*' in the 
krecL‘2 Oh, the devil ! here conics 
the parish engine, and as many thieves 
with it as might serve six parishes I — 
Shut tlio doors below, I say. |^6W/- 
ing down Don’t let ’em in. 

—^Thomas ! — The house will he gut- 
ted fiom to]) to bottom ! — Thomas ! 
—Where is that rascally servant of 
mine ! Thomas ! — [f'alHng in all di- 
I— 1 must see, myself. 

^Sccnc chufigrs to the kitchen. The 
housemaid in hysterics under the 

drcsscr.'2 

Phooli ! what a smell of sulphur ! 
— Thomas I — Do } our chimneys ever 
take fire in Scotland, Mr Editor — 
Thomas! — I reincinber, it was on a 
Friday I hired him ! — Thomas ! — FI 
find him in the juvlc'-touwL'2 — Take 
SL wet blanket, you rascal, and get 
through the garret window. — Crawl 
up the tiles, you wretch, and muffie 
the chimney-pot ! 

Madam! — QT/zc landlady clings 
roumi my veck.'2 — Madam — ibr Hea- 
ven’s sake ! — There is no danger, I as- 
sure you. — [^AShre/ings iif^htei — Or, 
if there is, we had better embrace af- 
ter it’s ow.— You’ll “ die by me.?” 
— No, no^ not for the world. — Throw 
Bomc ])ails of winter on the grate, for 

eaven’fl sake ! — Damn the monkey ! 

•w he gets between one’s legs ! Tlio- 
inas ! — YThcimmlt increases!^ — Tho- 
mas ! 

Thomas, — \^Down the chimney . — 

Sir ! 

One more peep run up stairs^ 


from the window.— Hark, how tliey 
knock without !— llat-tat-tat-tat ! Ai? 
I live, here arc a dozen engines, fifty 
firemen, and four thousand fools !— 
I must he off! — Thomas ! — en-^ 
/er.y.p — 1 musteseape. — Thomas ! I’ll* 
sepulclire you — but not yet. — Shew 
me tlie back-door. 

Thomas. There is none, sir. — I’ve 
been trying to get out myself. 

No back-door ! 

\Fnicr the Cook, with the monkey 
on her hack. The knocking (m- 
/inwt'.v.n 

Cook, tm laws, sir ! Wc shall all 
he dcstriicted, sir ! — Oh laws ! where 
is your honours doubk-barrellcd 
gun? 

]My gun? — up stairs. What d’ye 
want with the gun ? 

(took. Oh laws, sir! if it was to 

be shot off up the cliiinblcy, it would 
surely put it out. 

She’s right, liun, Thomas ! At the 
head of the bed. Away with you. 
Mind— it's loadc'd — take core what you 
are about. 

'I’hcrc they go ! — They have found 
it. — Now they artMlown stairs. — Why, 
zounds ! the w^iinan has got the gun ! 
— Take it from her ! — He don’t hear 
me. — Thomas !— She’s going to fire it, 
•as I live! — Yes! she’s sitting down 
ill the grate ! — Thomas ! — With her 
body half w’ay up the chimney ! — Tho- 
mas I — Heath ! the w’omaii's a fool. — 

liang ! bang ! {^Report heard. ^ Ah ! 
there she goes backwards ! — It’s all 
up! Here comes the soot, in cart-loads, 
»IJ over her ! — 'rbomas ! you rascal ! 
—She’s killed !— No, egad ! she’s up, 
and running. — Don’t let her come 
near me. — Margery! Pshaw! Wliat’s 
her name? — She's running towards 
tlic street door ! — Margery ! — W^hy, 
she's all on fire, and as black us a soot- 
bag !— Why, Stop her, I say.— Ah ! 
she gets into the street. — I'horna.s ! — 
Margery ! — Everybody ! I’hc worn an 
will be burned to death ! QA7 /»w/j 
vdthrmt, and noise of water. "2 Hu ! — 
1^/ run to the window.^ — Huzza!— 
The engines are playing upon her ! ! ! 

That infernal footman l he is my 
fate — and 1 thought it would he the 
monkey ! 

Filter Thomas. 

Come in, you sneaking scoundrel. 
—Is the woman burnt ? 

Thomas. No, sir, — she’s only sin- 
ged. 
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Singed ! you Beelzebub's bastard !— 
•Curse the monkey — stop liim— hc*s 
gone off with iny gold spectacles ! 

.’jVfr North, if you have compassion, 
hear a man offive-and-forty’s prayer ! 
. I can’t stay here where am I to go 
to?— If you should think — Thomas! 
— I must get into a hackney coach ! — 
If you should think-~Call rne a hack- 
ney coach, sirrah — and ask the man 
what he charges for it (d’ye hear) by 
the week. — If you should think, Mr 
North, that there is any chance of iny 
doing well in Edinburgh — I shouldn't 


like to be above the fifth story, (I un» 
derstand most of your houses run ten.) 
— A line, by return, would oblige a 
constant reader.” As I have no home, 
at present, except my hackney coach 
that I’ve sent for, I can't say exactly 
in what place of sullering your letter 
will find me ; but, by addressing to 
the coffee-house in liathhono Place, 
it will somewhere or other come to Uie 
hands of 

Your very humble servant, 

Wbinkleton Fidget. 


LA MARTfNES POETRY.* 


Wn verily believe, that if the most 
spirited of ])eriodieals were transplanted 
l<> Paris, our own. for instance, which, 
whatever he its faults, has, at least, 
more vis vita’ than any other we have 
lu'.'ird or read of, and the censorship 
were repealed in its favour, it would 
lie verthi less <lie a natural death before 
the end of three months. No matter 
what kind of a hook an Englishman 
wn-ites, tliere is always, at least, food 
for criticism in it ; if not witty itself, 
it is the cause of wit in others; xmd 
even if it be nonsense, it is idea-stir- 
ring nonsense : — why, our V(‘ry Cock- 
neys lia\(‘ ]>iiradox, originality, oddity, 
in the midst of all their aHectation 
and ahsunlity, that could have well 
filled oiir pages from the year of King 
iueigh’s accession to this very hour. 
But we had more ri'spectable tish to 
fry, tliaii such sjirats, and one or two 
turns in our ]»an dishc<l them suffi- 
ciently. Now, unfortunately for the 
desired expansitui of Ebonic princi- 
ples, thi-re are no such clever asses to 
be met with abroad. 'I’o J^'renchmeju 
in particular, iiatun; seems to have 
meted her gifts in ti goldsmith’s scales, 
and to have dealt out talents to the 
nation with all the vgalitc which it 
praycMl for thirty years ago. And this 
uot only in degree, but kind : for the 
physiognomies of French mind seem to 
us as similar and undistinguishable as 
their faces — ^nose, whisker, and mous- 
tache, to the end of the chapter. Per- 
haps this dead level, into which all 
mind su])sides in that country, this 
general fusion of all that is original, 
into all that is common-place, is not 


to l>t‘ altogether attributed to nature. 
Nor could books and jiapers produce 
it iridcjiendently of her, for no more 
diverse* and original set ol’ men c.*ver 
existed than ourselves, among whom 
the press is far more busy and effiiC- 
tivc than in any other nation of the 
world. Mtich less iiowcrful would 
conversation be to produce it, than the 
press, the former exciting argument, 
provoking answers and difference of 
o])inion, whereas the press is a deaf 
orator, all mouth and no ears, not 
admitting of instant rejoinder. What- 
ever be the cause, the fact is, that 
there is no l'Vcnchmai» possessed of 
opinions singular or peculiarly his 
own ; a Frenchman is, morally or in- 
tellectually speaking, never an indi- 
vidual, but one of a class — ^lie exists 
collectively or not at all. Place him 
ill solitude, isolate him ; then the man 
breaks out, for he begins to tliiiik : hut 
wdicii once lie begins to tlnnk,ho ceases 
to be French, his nation disowns him 
— See their criticisms on Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, J)e Stael. He that is found 
guilty of a new idea, is a romantic, a 
fool, a foreigner ; and the bold man, 
that commits a single induction, has 
ipso facto forfeited his birthright, and 
becomes exjiatriated. 

When we lay the blame of such de- 
fects upon nature, we do it metapho- 
rically— it is merely a mode of ex- 
pressing that such and such things 
are so. For we hold it rational, in 
as much as possible, to exonerate na- 
ture from responsibility in mundane 
affairs, as we would fate from the 
same in supramundanc concerns. 


* Nouvellcs Meditations Poctiques, par Alphonse de la Mjirtinr. Paris, 1024. 
Jwi Mort de Socrutc, par Alphonse de la Martino. Paris, 11124. 
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Wherefore, touching these French- 
men, we think causes may be found in 
their habits anti institutions sufficient 
to account for that respectable me^o- 
crity tliat pervadcvS all ranks and per- 
sons of the nation. One great cause 
certainly is the mode of education they 
prefer, which is that of being taught 
every thing, even criticism, rather 
than learning it of themselves. What 
do they do in their colleges ? — ^read — 
Ko, they hear lectures. Instead oJ' 
paying their crown for a volume, and 
studying and exiiminiiig its arguments 
and pliilosopliy in their closet, tliey 
pay twenty times the sum to hear the 
same snhstance deli\ cred in a course of 
lectures, which, to go to hear, and 
come back from, cost more time than 
would be suflicient to hnve mastered 
the original questions in the pages 
of the philosopluT who first startetl 
and discussed them. Lut study is 
their abhorrence ; tliey run to pick u]) 
the skimmings of pUilosojdiy, mix- 
ed with the froth of mtjdcm cant, 
from boinc aftect,e<l profcvssor, sucli as 
Villcmaiu or Lacretclle, who talk ex- 
tem]Kire for an hour to thorn, nomin- 
ally on a fixed subject, but really de 
mnuib'us rebiiit ft qtdbus^turn afutiy 
as the magazine cant of the day hath 
it With a book in his hand, one can 
nanse, think, contradict, ivTite down 
Ills reasons for dissenting j hut in list- 
ening to a mini spouting for an hour 
witliout intermission, how is a man to 
examine, to reason, to be convinced.^ 
Kducation by leeiure, then, w^e think, 
is one great cause of Frencli mediocri- 
ty ; it gives conversation, among a so- 
cial peojile, the power of blending and 
assimilating all talents— to the dull it 
gives words and jiointed cxjiressions, 
while it antici])ates and sujicrsedes the 
original ideas of the talented. , 

A great many other qualities might 
be enumerated as causes of mediocri- 
ty with this nation ; their contented- 
iiess and facility of being ideased ; the 
number and prevalence of talentless 
but respectable ivorks on criticism, 
such as La Ilarpe'^id our Blair ; but 
these are effects as much as causes, it 
being a very just, though very uusa- 
tisfact^y way of accounting for tlicse 

things, to say. That dulness lias 
been, and therefore will he. nie 
same remark may extend to the asser- 
tion also, that the language is the 
fireat and most active cause of the 
cleverness, as well as of Uie mediocri- 


ty, which is spread so evenly over the 
surface of French literature and so- 
ciety. 

Without having even read Hartley, 
who most likely has anticipated the 
asserlioii, our opinion is, that words 
fettered form the principal association 
of ideas, not perhaps the full sounds 
themselves; but the faint echoes which 
serve as objects of thought. The 
great axiom of association is, that the 
mind cannot pass from an insvntiihle. 

idea to another but through 

the intervention of a miMr one. 
Every object in tbe sphere of reflec- 
tion is single, isolate, and iinconnect- 
t*d even with its ojqiosite, except 
througli tbe seiisildo mutters that are 
substituted for it — tliese are words ^ 
utteivil words. 'I'liis strain of argu- 
ment we shall not folJtJW up, inas- 
much as It might frighten tme-eighth 
of our rcadt'rs. especiallv the follow- 
ers of that dull school of philosophy, 
which flutters itself with iiuving un- 
derminetl nuiteriali'siH, by denying the 
existence of ideas. ( thcf-e Ibik pun, not 
jihilosophise.) and the other sovt^n- 
eighths, it would set slumbering in no 
time. I'nor.gb be it for us. that the 
})roXH)sition is eN])erimentally inie, at 
any rate with regard to J renebmen, 
one of whom, nay, of wliosc niigliricst 
pliiloso])liei\s, ih viTweni dr ‘]Kvin an 
idea than the little occult sound of 
the internal (‘or. Jt(‘ad any si ntenci* 
of a French autlior, down from iMoii- 
taigiie exclusive, no matter what he 
be, ])oct or ]»bi]osf>i)Jtcr, ejiigrriiinmi- 
tist or legislat(»r, and yon will see, 
that sounds, and sounds only, havi* or- 
dered it. The wdiolt' h'reiieh voca- 
bulary is, in I'act, nothing more nor 
less than a box of dominos, blank 
must follow’^ blank, and a number its 
correspoiuling one. x\ tlictionury <»f 
untitbescs, alliterations, and other q/k 
of words, one to another, would 
make any Frenebman that bought 
and reatl it an author ; for as to iheir 
reasoning, it is but tin* show of such. 

Ojien a French volume of reasoning, 
^lontesquieu himself, and pause at the 
parcvqufi, which w’^oiild lead you 
to expect a rational cause for wdiat- 
cver is ])reviously asserted ; in nine 
cases out of ten, we venture to assert, 
the only mark of causation evident is 
in the commencing letter, or tine con- 
cluding cadence of the wonls. W’^hy 
haven’t the French a national trage- 
dy ? because the domino rules of its 
0 
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verse prohibit euch. Comment/' 
explains the author of Marine et 
SfMkespeare, comment peindre avec 
^uclque v^rite les catastophes sang- 
lantcs narrees par Philippe de Co- 
inines, la chronique scandaleuse dc 
Jean dc Troyes, si le mot piaiolet ne 
pent absolument pas entrer dans un 
vers traj^que?** 

But if the wings of genius are clip- 
ped by the restrictions and poverty of 
the French tongue, tliose of dulness 
are impeded by its facilities in no 
small degree. No one amongst us 
can have learned to speak or express 
himself in French, without perceiving 
how easy it is to shine in it, how na- 
turally, and of itself, it runs into an- 
tithesis, and pointed apophthegm, and 
how very iinjiorhint and discovery- 
like a little common sense looks when 
so clothed. VVe liave seen very dull 
F.nglislimen say very brilliant things 
in tile (/allic tongue, and pass in so- 
ciety for the first time, iinmir jms 
nHUHjUc d'(‘,spnt, Wliatis their poetry 
or philosophy with us? — below con- 
tempt, scarce worthy the translation 
of Aaron Hill. J^ook in our litera- 
ture* what hooks of criticism pass cur- 
rent with them ; for as to works of 
hmufnuitwu , thvir great property is, 
like the sun, to reflect the splendour 
on beho](h‘r.s, and to shed wherever 
the rays arise a jiortion of their en- 
livening quality. So tasU* is the reflec- 
tion of genius, and springs up before 
it, created by the object it is to ad- 
mire. The works of Scott and Byron 
Jiave created, have forced a relishing 
taste among these French, which still 
struggles with their old, indigenous 
ideas ; the edai of our rumanik lite- 
rature, at variance with all their ideas, 
has literally bullieil them into admi- 
ration. But in ivorks of reason, which 
have not the power of those of imagi- 
nation, we see the humble rank of ta- 
lent they arc contented to worship, 
and our humblest writers and decent 
compilers sw^ell into importance as 
they pass the water.* Indeed so con- 
vinced are we, how much the intel- 
lectual exchange between the> two 
countries, like that of money, is in 
our favour, that we would strong- 
ly advise some of our minor wits 
to transplant themselves to France, 
where, moreover, their political dis- 


^ uisidons, however wretdied, would 
raw on them all the persecution ne- 
ces^ry to establish and keep alive 
their little spark of fame. Who knows 
what honour might en.suc to the na- 
tion from the exchange? besides the 
actual gain of losing had English wri- 
ters, we might reap the honour of 
having given birth to good French 
ones. Perhaps Hazlitt might turn out 
a Bousscau, and Lady IVlorgan a De 
Staid. 

Such were the reflections that arose 
in our minds, on reverting again to 
existing French literature. Since our 
notice of their living poets in Muy last, 
M. Dc La Martinc has published two 
little volumes ; one of them a collection 
of Meditations ; the other on the Death 
of Socrates. De La Vigne, who, we 
see, has been ap)>ointcd librarian to the 
Duke of Orleans, is preparing new 
MpMenknnes for the press, and has 
just brought out his long-talked-of 
comedy of the JEcole ties VmUarda, at 
the theatre Fran^'uis. It unites the 
powers of Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mars ; and has been, we hear, success- 
ful ; but as it is not yet published, 
we must defer an account of it till 
next number. As to Berangcr, he has 
been writing a chanson or two ; but as 
no publisher dare print them, their 
circulation is confined to the liberal 
circles in MS. M. Arnault, to be .sure, 
and some inferior craftsmen, ha\c, 
like folks of a similar stamp in our 
own country, written successful trage- 
dies ; that is, tragedies that linger the 
season, and live ten representations. 
No better than this class, indeed, are 
the former tragedies of De La Vigne ; 
but the success of all can be accounted 
for, without attributing such to drama- 
tic genius : 

Un nous objcctcra le succes dea 
Vppres SkUimneSy du Pariay deSjMfl- 
chahfpji, de BeguhiSy* says the author 
of * Racine et Shakespeare^ already 
quoted, ces pieces font beaucoup de 
plaisir ; niais cUes ne font pas un p/at- 
j?i> dramatique. Le public, qui ne 
jouit pas d’ailleurs d'unc extreme li- 
berte, aime a entendre reciter des sen- 
timens gdndrcux exprimes cn beaux 
vers, Mais e'est h\ uniplaisir tpique, 
et non pas draniatique, &c/' 

We nave already noticed, in the case 
of De La Vigne's Messeniennes, that 
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SOO La Martine*s Poetry. [^March^ 

kind of poetry, which founds its spirit to write bad French : (where can there 
and success on fanning the flame of po- be worse than in Quentin Durward ? 
litical sentiments, as a proof of the want every French word or sentence in the 
of poetical spirit, at least of the true, preface is wrong, qu'm appelhnt, as- 
Aiid M. Dc La Virae never quits the siette tor pint, &:c.) 'J'hcy may an- 
region of politics, Uiat his poetry docs swer with 1)(; Stael, to whom some one 
not foil straight to cominon-jdace. La said, the French don’t own your lan- 
Martine depends on no such helps ; — guage for theirs : Tant pis pour eux, 
he is the lady’s, the lover’s, the senti- was the reply, 
mcntalist’s poet ; religious in principle, In the Nouvellcs Meditations Po- 
tiiough impartial in party matters. Al- etiques,” the adieu to the sea is pret- 
though considered the ultra poet, he ty;and“ Le Pactc Mouranf* contains 
can admire Napoleon; and M. Cou- many beautiful passages; but the piece 
sins, and his independent fortune, en- most interesting to our readers, is his 
ahles him to follow his own ideas with Ode to Buonaparte. That witty ama- 
impunity and without bias. The tcur, impious writer, and wTctched 
French critics declare, that the new critic, M. Dc licndhall, in his Life of 
Meditationsarenotsowellwritten;that Rossini, lately published, compares 
is, not so good French as the first; that this ode of La Martinets with Byron’s 
they arc growing terribly puerile in Knglish, and Manzoni’s Italian, on the 
style ; and they have scarce a writer of same subject ; he prefers Man/oni’s — 
any t^ent whom they do not accuse of about the most wretched, flat, common- 
being iCTorant of their native tongue, place ode that even Italy ever produ- 
Bayle (De HendhalD is said to write ced ; unworthy, indeed, of Manzoni, 
badFrench, and M. Simond infamous: the author of Carina gnoHaP 

it is the fashion everywhere, indeed, ^ve the better part of Martino’s : 

Sur un ecucil battu par la vague plaintive 
Le nautonnier de loin voit blanchir sur la rive, 

Un toinheau pres du herd, jiar le flots diposd ; 

Lc temps n’a j>as encore bruni I’etroite piern;, 

Et sous le vert tissu de la ronce et du lierrc, 

On distingue . . . un sceptre brise ! 

'' Ici git . . . point dc nom ! . . . . demandrz a la terre 
Ce nom ? il est inscrit on sanglant caractoro, 

Des bords du Tanais au soininet du Cedar, 

Sur le bronze et le marbre, ct sur le sein des braves, 

Et jusque dans lc cceur de ces troupcanx d’esclavcs, 

Qu’il fouloit trcmblaiits sous son char. 

Depuis ces deux grands noms qu’un siecle an sieclc annonce, 
Jamais nom qu'ici has toute langue jirononce 
Sur Tailc de la foudre ausri loin iic vola, 

Jamais d'aucuii inortel le pied qii’un souffle efface, 

N* iinprima sur la terre uno plus forte trace, 

Et cc pied s’est arrete la ! 

II est la ! ... ROUS trois pas un enfant lo mesure ^ 

}^on ombre ne rend pas monic un Idger mtinnuro ! 

I jO pied d’un cnneini foule en paix son cercucil ! 

Sur cc front foudroyant le inoucheron bourdonne, 

Ef son ombre n'cntencl quo le bruit monotone, 

D’une vague contre un t^ciieil \ 

“ Nc enuns pas, copendant, ombre cncor inquiote, 

Qiic jc vienne outrager ta inajeste muette ! 

Non, la lyre aux tonibeaux n a jamais insulte. 

La mort tut de lout temps la’asile dc la gloire 
Uien ne doit jusqu’ ici j>oursuivre une memoirc. 

Uien ! . . . . excepte la verite ! 
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Ttt tombe et ton berceau eont converts d'un nuoge^ 

Mais paroil h r<5clair tu sortis cl'un orage^ 

Tu foudroyas le monde avant d*avdr un nam ! 

Tcl ce Nil dont Memphis boit les vagues fi^ondes^ 

Avant d'etre nomine fait bouillonnor bob ondes 
Aux solitudes de Memnon. 

“ Les dieux ctoient tombes, les trones etoient vides. 

La victoirc to prit sur ses ailcs rapidcs^ 

D'uii peuplc de Jlrutus la gloire te fit roi ! 

Ce sieclc dout rdcume eiitrainoit dans su course 
Les nimurs^ les rois^ les dieux . . . rcfoule vers sa source, 

Recula d’uu pas devant toi ! 

Tu combattis I'erreur sans regarder Ic nombre ; 

Parcil au tier Jacob tu luttas contre un ombre ! 

Lo fan tome croula sous Ic poids d’un mortcl ! 

£t de tous CCS grands noms profanateur sublime 
Tu jouas avec eux^ comme la main du criin|;$ 

Avec les vases de Tautel. 

« « « « • • 

Gloire ! honneur ! liberte ! ces mots que Thomme adore 
Reteiitissoieut pour toi comme Tairain sonore 
Dont U 11 stupidc echo re]ietc au loin le son ! 

I)(; cette laiigue, cn vain ton oreillc frappee, 

Nc coraprit ici bas que le cri de Tepee, 

£t Ic male accord du clairon ! 

“ SupcTbc, ct dedaignant cc c|ue la terre admire 

Tu lie demundois rien au monde, quo Tempire ! 

Tu marchois ! . • . . tout obstacle etoit ton ennemi ! 

Ta volonte voloit comme ce trait rapide 
Qui va frapper Ic but oii le regard le guide, 

jMeme a travers un cceur ami ! 

Jamais, pour cclaircir ta royale tristesse 

T.a coupe des festins nc te versa Tivressc ; 

Tes yeux d'unc autre pourpre aimoient a s'enivrer ! 

CJoininc un soldat debout qui veille sous les annes^ 

Tu vis de la beaute le sourirc ou les larmes. 

Sans sourire et sans soupirer ! 

Tu n'aiinois quo Ic bruit du fer, Ic cri d'alarraes ! 

I /eclat respleiulissant do Taube sur les armes ! 

ta main iie ilattoit que ton leger coursier, 

(iuand les dots oiidoyants de sa p^e crinicre 

Sillonnoient comme un vent, la sanglante poussierc, 

Et que ses pieds brisoient Tacier ! 

Tu graudis sans plaisir, tu tombas sans mormure ! 

Jlieii d'humain ne battoit.sous ton epaisse ormure; 

Sans haine ct sans amour, tu vivois pour penser ! 

('omme Taigle regnant dans un del solitaire, 

'Fu u uvois qu’uii regard pour mesurer la terre 

£t ues serres pour Tembrasser ! , 

The other poem of I^a Martine’s, on the Death of Socrates, is a fall indeed, 
being but a wnHchcd purapbruse of the Pinedo of Plato, to which ho seems to 
have been unfortunately tempted by Cousine's traiislution of the Greek philoso- 
])htT, just published. 
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delavigne's new comedy and messeniennes.’ 

, I BAw Talma and Madenudsellc lets lodgings to the new-married cou- 
Mars^ last nighty in Casimir Dela- pie, gives some cause of jealousy to 
vigne’s new comedy, at which my fair the husband, which, as the piece is a 
friends wejit abundantly. It was tihe comedy, ia of course cleared up. The 
work of a month to engage a place, three first acts of the play, and iii- 
and of an hour to get in, and the piece deed the fifth, are remarkably stupid, 
has altogether made such a noise, that but the fourth contains one or two 
it is weU worth yours and your read- scenes of passion, superior to any- 
er's whiles hearing about it. The thing of the kind, 1 have witnessed, 

Ecole dan VieUlards^* or the school even in French tragedy. I’ll give you 
for old men, as it is entitled, is found- one short specimen ; — ^the duke is hid- 
ed on the very trite subject of an old den in a closet, and the Imsband, as 
genUeman with a young wife, who soon as his wife disappears, calls him 
goes through the usual routine in forth, gives vent to his passions, and 
such casqs of expense, fiirtation, &c. challenges him, 

A certain duke, who, a la Fran^he, 

Le I>m, Cette liitte entre nous ne saurait etre ogale, 

Danville* Kntre nous votre iiijnr»‘ a comble Vintervalle ; 

J-i’aggresseur, quel qu’il soit, a combattre ibree, 

^ Kedescend par Toffensc au rang de rofieiisc. 

Le Duc^ De quel rang parlez vous ? Si mon lionneur balance, 

C*est pour vos cbeveux blancs qu’il sc fait violence. 

Danville* Vous auriez du les voir avail t do m’outrager, 

Vous ne le poiivez plus quand je veux ks vengur. 

Jje Duc^ Je serais ridicule et vous seriez victime. 

Danvilk* Le ridicule cesse oii commence le crime, 

Kt vous le commetrez ; e’est votre chAtiment. 

All I vous croyez, messieurs, qu'oii pent iinpuiicincnt, 
Masquant ses vils desseins d'un air dc badinage, 

Attenter a la paix, au bonheur dun iiumage. 

On se croyait leger, on devient criiiiinel : 

La mort d’un honnete homme est un poids tHcrucl. 

Ou vainqueur, ou vaincu, moi, ee combat m’honore, 

II vous fletrit vaincu, iiiais vainqueur plus encore ; 

Votre honneur y mourra ; Je sais trop qu a Paris, 

Le mondc eat sans pitie pour le sort des maris ; 

' IVIais des que lent sang coule, on ne rit plus, on blame, 

Vous ridicule ! non, non ; vouz serez infumc I 

Talma is greatly admired by the to sympathize with him is impossible. 
French in the character of Danville — The wriggling and twisting, for it 
I cannot agree with them. Not does not amount to agitation, of his 
but that he acts it well, and repre- licad, legs, and arms, by which he en- 
sents no doubt to tlie life, a modern deavours to express his emotion, re- 
French gentleman, through the diffe- seinbles far more the action of a mon- 
rent emotions of rage, love, &c. which key than a man. He is on wires — his 
occur in the comedy. But thinking, rage is expressed by trembling, and his 
as an Knglishman must, the very ori- feeling by the fidgets. The awful 
ginalf 'rendnnaumonstrousridiculous, calm of suppressed passion, or its mo- 
wheu under the influence of their mentous and passing burst, when it 
passions, the actor who imitates him overpowers all check, are quite un- 
must apxiear much more so. There known to him. Such is the nation, 
is such a want of dignity and man- and an actor cannot go elsewhere for 
hood in a Frenchman moved, that a model, than to his countrymen^ the 


* I/Ecole cles Virillard-, Comcdic par M. Casimir Oelavignc^ FariSi, 11)33. 
Trois Messeniennes Noiivcllcb pai la memc Auteur. Paris, 11)24. 
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living types of nature^ according to 
their acceptation and taste. And here 
is the great cause why the French 
have no national drains^ none found- 
ed on modern manners and feelings ; 
they feel and arc convinced, that any 
representation of modern life, in fact, 
of Frenchmen as they are, could never 
by the best of comedians he made 
heroic, sublime, or anything but ridi- 
culous ; and hence it is, that tlieir 

dramatic ideal is that of antiquity, of 
Greece and Rome. On those stilts a 
tragedian must give up the wrigglings, 
the tremblings, and the wiry action, 
on wdiich he, being a Frenchman, forms 
his natural actioii~as Cajsar, or Achil- 
les, he cannot condescend to the petty 
habits even of a F rench hero. 1 ms is 
the great excellence of Talma in tra- 
ge<ly — that he has little or none of the 

inonkeyishness of his country. True, 
he lias some, such as bringing his 
hand to the level of his face, and sha- 
king it there like a dredging-box ; 
his other great peculiarity, tliat of 
Ringing his two united hands over his 
left shoulder, which seems so very 
odd to us, is not little, but rather a 
bold and free actioTi. However, the 
great merit of Talma is, that of all 
French actors, lie is the least a French- 
man on the stage. The same merit 
had Kemble (and Kean has not) in 
Roman eharacter, of not being ICng- 
lisb ; ilic actor of a classic character 
sliould be fMract in his manner, but 
nevertheless, this excellence is so far 
from being a beauty to us, that, as 
classic characters cannot be well played 
without it, so much do we dislike it, 
that we liad rather never behold one 
of them ujxjii the stage. 

For the above reasons, both the 
French drama and comedians are abo- 
minable, when off* their stilts — their 
ideal of poetry and acting is reduced 
to that of modem France. So that it 
is difficult to decide which is more 
stupid and ridicuIoiiB— ascrious P'reneb 
comedy, or Talma in one. There is 
a pleasure, to be sure, to be derived 
from hearing sound ethics and liberal 
principles ivcll declaimed from the 
stage. Mais e'est la," observes the 
author of Jiacine cl Shakespeare, 

un plaisir epique, et non pas dra- 
matique. II n*y jamais cc degre' d’il- 
liision necessaire a unc Emotion pro- 
fonde.” The same author proceeds to 
state the reasons, which we have quo- 


ted in the preceding article, (p. 339,) 
why the French pimlic crowd to hear 
and to admire plays, which, in any 
other part of the world, would set an 
audience asleep. 

So much for this new comedy, in 
which, by tlie by, tlie acting of Ma- 
demoiselle Mars struck me much more 
than that of Talma. They never, I 
believe, acted before together. The 
conclusion, from seeing them so in 
this, is, that the comedian possesses 
far greater tragic powers than the tra- 
gedian does comic. 

Mr Delavigne has, since the appear- 
ance of his comedy, publislu'd another 
volume of " Messeniennes” — r/wre 
last wards. And these last are the 
dullest of the three. 

llic first of this new Number is 
very poor, and is an address from Tyr- 

teus to the Greeks. The second is the 
voyage of a young Greek, who traver- 
ses Europe in search of Liberty : — 

“ A Naple, il trouva son idolc 
Qui treniblait un glaive a la main ; 

11 vit Rome, et pas un Romain 
Sur Ics debris du Capitole ! 

“ A Vienne, il apprit dans les rungs 
lies oppresseurs dc rAusonic, 

Que le succes change en tyrans 
Les vainqueurs de la tyrannic. 

‘‘ Il trouva les Anglais trop fiers ; 
Albion sc dil mugnanime ; 

Dcs noirs die a bris^ les fere, 

Et ce hont les Wanes qu’elle opprime.” 

The third is to Ruonapar^*. This 
has been a fair subject for emulation 
among the poets of Europe. You 
have before given an account of J\Ir 
La Martino’s ode. Mr De Hendhall, 
in the rigmarol, impious, but witty 
life, which he has lately given of Ros- 
sini, compares Byron’s Ode, that of 
La Martine, and an Italian one by 
Manzoni, the author of Carmagno- 
la,” togetiicr, and gives the palm to 
Manzoni. !M. De Hendhall is a block- 
head in criticism, and Manzoni’s ode 
about die dullest that ever Italy, that 
land of wretched versifiers, ever pro- 
duced. Let me give you some extracts 
from Delavigne’s. After an intro- 
duction, spirited enough, Buonaparte 
is represented, like Slanfred, visited 
by tliree sister spirits, who are, it 
seems, his destinies at the three dif- 
ferent periods of his life. They succeed 
one another, each addressing him : 
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Pauvre ct sans orneDiens^ belie de scs hauts faits^ 

La premiere scmblait une vierge Uomainc 
Dont le ciel'a brum Ics traits. 

Le front ceint d'un rameau de chene, 

Elle appnyait son bras sur un drapeau Fran^ais. 

II ra])pelait un jour d’ctcrnellc memoire ; 

Trois coulcurs rayonnaieut sur ek'S lambeaux sacrcs 

Par la foudre noircis, poudreux et dechires, 

Mais dechires par la victoire. 

Je t'ai connu soldat ; saint ; tc voila roi. 

Dc Marengo la terrible journee 

Dans tes fastes^ dit-elle^ a pris place apres inoi ; 

Sulut ; je suis sa sa>ur ainee. 

" Jo tc guidais au premier rang ; 

Je protegeai ta course ct dicta! ta parole 
(Jui ramena dcs tiens le courage expirant, 
liOrsque la inort te vit si grand, 

Qu*elle tc respecta sous les foudres d’Arcolc. 

Tu cliaiigcas mon drapeau contre uii sceptre d’airain : 
Tremble, je vois palir ton etoile eclipsee. 

La force est sans appui, du jour ^u clle cst sans frein. 
Adieu, ton regne expire et ta gbirc est passcc/* 

The second spirit, 


" unissait aux palmes dcs deserts 

Les depouilles d'Alexandrie. * 

La demiere — 6 pitie, dcs fers chargcaint scs bras !" &c. 

Loin dVlle les ticsors qui parent la conqueto, 

Et rajipareil dcs drapeaux prisonniers ! 

Mais dcs cypres, beaux comme dcs lauriers, 

Dc leiir sombre couronne cuvironnaient Sii tete.” 

Such are his visions ! But asks and answers the poet, Oit s est-il reveille 

Seul ct sur un roclicr d’oii sa vie importune 
Troublait encore les rois d'une terreur commune, 

Du fond de son exil cncor present partout. 

Grand comme son malheur, detrone, mais debout 

Sur les debris dc sa fortune.” 

This, in any language, is fine poetry, nor can tlic poem of Byron himself, 
on the same subject, excel it. 
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JOHN HALI. AND HIS WIFE. 

A Sketchn 


il Ai) I not been brought up at K— , 
I should probably have laughed, when, 
many years afterwards, I saw the sign 
of the good woman, ”-^uasi, the 
woman without a head.” But out- 
stretched,” as I had been, upon the 
rack of this tough world," I had not 
forgotten the days of my childishness 
so much as to give into the ill-natured 
jeer of this misogynist of a tapster. 
*1 knew and felt it to be an outrageous 
libel upon the sex ; I had seen with 
mine own eyes, and heard with mine 
own cars ; and I hereby affirm, all as- 
sertions whatsoever to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that there is, or ra- 
ther was, (for ‘*rcst her soul, she is 
dead,**) ont* ffond wojjian in the world. 

Next door to the cottage where I 
was nurtured, and of which he wm 
the landlord, lived John Hall and his 
wife. I shall not readily forget them, 
for besides, as I have already said, be- 
ing our landlord, he was to me, the 
source of many a childish pleasure, 
and, at times, the awe-striking dis- 
penser of' many a childish fear. He 
was at once a sort of governor and be- 
nefactor. Although our houses were 
separate, tlie little garden in front was 
one, and when 1 was allowed to run 
or to ])ull a flower on the nether side of 
the row of nasturtium,” that sepa- 
rated his part from ours,” my feli- 
city was complete. It was he who al- 
lotted me my little garden behind, 
who gave me bricks for my rabbit- 
house, and a cord for my swing; it 
was he whose voice struck terror into 
me when I had mis-aimed a stone, 
broken a rail, or left open a gate — ^but 
wlicrc am I wandering ? 

He, as I said, lived next door to us, 
with his wife, who was his second, 
(and well it was she was so, for who 
could have been second to her?) and an 
umiiarriefl daughUT by a former mar- 
riage ; for Peggy Hall had no children 

living, as if fate and nature were de- 

termined 

to leave the world no copy.” 

To her daughtcr-in-law, however, she 
was kind — ^reasonably kind. I say 
reasonably kind/' because her kind- 
ness, here, nowever kind, was still no- 
thing compared to that she bore for her 
husband, in whom she was wrapped, 

shut up, in measureless content.” 

John was clerk of the parish ; and 


besides, being now seventy years of 
age and no despicable stone-mason, he 
supplied all the parish w i tU gravestones, 
epitaphs and all (such was his scholar- 
ship), and had amassed together by 
his crafts, money enough to make him 
architect and owner of a good many 
cottages in the village. He was thus, 
being a man of consequence, generally 
known by the name of the captain’^' 
— as how ? marry tropically,” being 
the commander of others, though not 
in a military sense. There was, how- 
ever, an air of superior respectability 
about him— a sort of reverend autho- 
rity in his face. He had been success- 
ful in life, and was looked up to by 
his neighbours, notwithstanding some 
certain deviations of the flesh and fbe 
devil, from which neither his prudence 
nor his semi-clerical capacity exempt- 
ed him. .lohn liked a “ cheerful glass, 
albeit, not wisely, but too well.*' He 
was no hypocrite either ; and the aus- 
terity which, in his countenance, con- 
cealed for the most part a vein of dry 
humour, arose more from that keen- 
ness which always looks steadily at the 

main chance, than from any fccUngs 
of the rigidly righteous” sort. John 
never pretended to be of what Burns 
calls the unco guid.” 

His wife was some years younger 
than he. She had been what, in the 
north, is called a sonsic lass,” and 
was of respectable parentage and edu- 
cation, as such things go in the coun- 
try. She still retained, and did to the 
last, though the hue was broken on 
her cheek, that florid freshness which 
rustics admire so much — probably be- 
cause they have it — ^and which the 
genteel think vulgar — probably be- 
cause they have it not. Moreover, she 
was tall, and had money in her 
purse.” .Tolin had met with her, a 
gay widower, but whose means were 
still in supposition.” He came, saw, 
and conquered. Her envious friends 
opposed every bar to the match. Per- 
haps they were not over nice in the 
execution of this species of preventive 
service. Be it as it might, 

“ With love’s light wings lie did o’er- 
pcrch these walls,” 

and one fine Sunday morning bore her 
oiFbehind him on a pillion in triumph 
to Kirk-W— — n. They went on and 
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prospered, and settled at last in the 
village of K . 

She was the para^ of wives— 
homely, unafiect^— -iiivaiiiable. Me^ 
thinks I see her now ; her unceasing 
care of the household affairs ; her 
pride in the huge shelves of well- 
scoured pewter plates and dishes, 
whose brightness was an emblem of 
her virtues. How her eye followed 
her husband when he moved! how 
her ear drank in his words when he 
spoke I Even when busiest, and when 
not addressed, she would half pause, 
without absolutely stopping, at the 
sound of his voice. I jknow not how 
it was — ^l)ut her manner of listening 
and attending to him was as different 
from the attention she bestowed upon 
other interlocutors, as one thing can be 
from another, and yet to every speaker 
she was most attentive. Had John 
uttered oracles as fast as he sometimes 
uttered oaths, (but this was tmhf some- 
times,) she could not have listened 
with more intense and enchained in- 
terest. He was the god of her idola- 
try — the focus, into which seemed to 
be condensed, in one bright ray, all 
her nleasures, her cares, her hopes, 
her fears, on this side the grave. 

It was pleasant to see the old man 
on a Sabbath morning, — for then he 
was the greatest, — preparing to set out 
for the church (which was at some 
distance) where he performed his cle- 
rical duties. He had, latterly, grown 
stiff witli age and rheumatism, and 
was unable to walk the whole distance 
there and back again. For this, in- 
deed, when a funeral peculiarly large, 
or a wedding particularly riotous oc- 
curred, there might peradventure be 
sometimes more reasons than one. 
However, for his perfect ease, in any 
contingency, he kept a strong a&s, which 
was tethered through the summer in 
a corner of the meadow, and in the 
winter shared the byre with the cow. 

1 used sometimes to think that Peg^ 
seemed as if she felt that Billy, meri- 
torious animal as he was, did not move 
so stately as he might or ought to have 
done, considering what a freightage 
he bore. To have pleased her lend 
fancy, he should have curvetted like 

Roan Barbary,” 

As proudly as he did disdain the ground.” 

His equipments were as nice as his 
master’s, and as strictly attended to. 
*31iere he stood at the mount, with 

his w'elbstuffed saddle, and bridle 
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dean and neat, waiting for the old 
man, with his black lappetted waist- 
coat, his dark-blue coat, with large 
black horn buttons, and his dark-grey 
worsted leggins, pulled up and strap- 
cd, and buckled comfortably round 
is thighs. His spur on one heel, his 
switch in his hand, and his venerable 
white hair neatly combed under his 
carefully-bnished low-crowned hat ; 
his grandson waiting with a rose in 
his breast and another in his hand, 
chosen from the tall white-rose bush 
by the garden gate. His daughter 
Betty and his wife had alternately the 
felicity of attending him ; but whe- 
ther she went or staid, who so happy 
as Peggy on a Sunday morning ! If 
she went, there was John, 

‘‘ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes,** 
in his place of honour ; if slie staid, 
there was his repast to be provided 
when he returned. The pot was to be 
boiled and replenished with the joint 
of mutton and the dumplings, and the 
kale thickened with barley, cabbage, 
celery, carrots, and leeks, with the tiny 
leaves of the marigold and thyme 
floating on its tempting surface. There 
was ever a porringer ready for me, 
(when shall I fare so again?) when 
wearied, perhaps, with pursuing the 
butterflies all the hot summer forenoon 
through the garden, or escaping from 
an occasional dragon fly, which, to our 
childish fancies, (we called them ** fly- 
ing adders,”) were next in terror to 
the Lanjbton worm, or that of I^aidley. 
Her grandson was my first friend, and 
she was attached to me as his compa- 
nion ; nor will her homely but affec- 
tionate weeFs m'on thee !” ever away 
from ray memory. Happy days ! 

John sometimes got home in good 
time, and sometimes not. If the firing 
of multitudinous guns over the bride's 
head announced a riotous wedding, the 
excitement was often continued till 
night. But after a common Sunday’s 
duty they would generally go, on a 
fine summer afternoon, to sit in a sort 
of paddock or pleasure garden, which 
John had hedged off* from the larger 
garden, in a corner of the field. It had 
a willow arbour, with a seat, and was 
planted with such flowers, herbs, and 
odoriferous shrubs, as our rude North- 
umbrian climate can be brought to to- 
lerate. It was commonly known by 
the name of the Captain’s Folly 
and some envious tongues would notv 
hesitate to hint, that it was indeed 
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something of m fooVu fMiradioe. T 0 
Tegiff it was the thirds nay, the se- 
ygnm heaven, if there be, seven. It 
Was something beyond a paradise, 
inasmuch as she thought mm who 
‘planted it more perfect than Adam Was 
before he fell ; for in Peggy's esteem 
John could not firll. She would give 
you a rose or a hit of sweet-brier out 
of it^ as if it were the blessed amaranth 
that adpriiK the eternal bowers* Zliere 
they would sometimes sit widi their 
daughter, their grandson, and myself, 
and John, after telling who was and 
was not at church, worthy or unwor- 
thy of note, parishioners or strangers, 
would haply repeat the text, and sol- fa 
over the Psalms he had selected for the 
day — ^ibr .lohn was vain of his know- 
ledge and taste in Psalmody, which 
he thought unequalled, and his wife 
miraculous. He had been a musicant 
in his youth, and would still at times 
condescend to favour one with a tune 
on the old English flute. Peggy used 
sometimes to venture hesitatit^ly to 
ask him to play Koslin Castle,” (as 
he tisid to play it her,) with a full 
persuasion that it must strike every 
hearer, as it did her, with rapture, un- 
surpassed since the days of Cm^eUi or 
Master Henry Lawes— though I pro* 
lest, before heaven, that, with an in- 
diiferciitly fair natural ear, I never 
(tliruugU the many stops and pauses 
the old man was obliged to make) 
couhl piece out the tune. But then 1 
was not his wife. 

, All John’s evenings, however, were 
not spent in tins way. lie had a trick 

of wliat he called going to tlie head 
of the town,” a movement which, 
when it was cflected, his wife, too, 
designated to all inquirers, by saying 
he was gone to the heaef of the 
town.” This “ the iici^hbours’ used 
to say, “ Poor man, was his worst 
fault.*^ Perhaps it might. 1, for my 
part, never went into the question, 
and his wife never would admit that 
he had any fault-Hso the proof was 
lost upon her. There was nothing to 
build syllogisms upon. She, however, 
did not altogether, as one would say, 
relish the subject. She did not quar- 
rel with it, but kept out of its way 
when she could. I well recollect, one 
day, when one of her gossips had been 
rash enough to shew a little acepticisiri 
os to the infallibility of some of John's 
condusioDs, Peggy looked her gravely 
in the face, and said, with an air of 
VoL. XV. 


more m^uiry than she usiia% tktmgfat 
Of manifestmgsoiii this hea^ Isc^ 
Bolam,” (ftrdiort fiaibsc,) diaxwi^jte 
think John HaU’s a (laying a lonw 
emphasis on the epithet) wise man 
Ay," quoth Isobd, " when be 
doesna get io the head of the 
They md not look qmte straight 
each other for many a day after. The 
j^lace was, in truth, a sore one ; fbr 
John, like many more, was most sub- 
ject to tantrums whpn in liquor, and, 
to her, upon such occasions, was not 
always over gentle. It was in vain, 
certainly. Had he loved a quarrel 
better than Fetruchlo, now dinnot 
be angered,. John Hall,” was the ne 
plus ultra of what she reckoned consti- 
tutional remonstrance. 

John preserved, to the last his deci- 
sion, his superiority, and his literary 
Vanity ; for of tliis last he had enough 
with over measure/’ and his wife pam- 
pered it as she did his musical genius. 
He had a library ; it was the pride of 
the whole bouse. 1 ought to remem- 
ber the contents, for I dare say I read 
it through ten times— as a boy reads. 
There were sundry volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magaaine, the Ladies’ 

Magazine, and the Town and Country 
, Ma^anc, (with, 0* Umipora ! the 
iete a fetes between Admiral this and 
Lady that ;) there was a Gazetteer, a 
Gardener’s Dictionary, an odd volume 

of Derham's Physico-Theology, an old 
treatise on Mensuration, the Beauties 
of England and Wales, the Spectator 
wanting a volume, the Guarman en- 
tire, Joseph Andrews, a MS. rollec- 
tion of the icceipts of the celebrated 
itinerant physician. Doctor Burroughs 
(his picture, without a shirt, fbr the 
doctor never wore one, and what was 
mtber more remarkalde, seldom took 
mcmey as a fee, bung on the window, ) 
a Guide to the Altar, the Whole Duty 
of Mon^ the Holy .Bible, and a treatise 
on Freemasonry, (fln* John bragged of 
being a freemason, though 1 have neard 
some doubts thrown upon his title,) I 
think completed the catalogue. Had 
it been the Alexandrkn, it could not 
have been more thought of. The last 
time 1 saw John be catechized me, as 
usual, in my learning, and especially 
my Latin. His knowledge of the dead 
languages was in part derived from the 
sentences he used to put on grave- 
stones, and I think dormtV, nan 
mortua eet” was the scrap that gene- 
rally came most pat to his memory. 
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though fbr'be it from me to say that 
this was the eictent of his d^cal 
learnii^. Aa I had aboat as much 
Latin as he, the examinations, fot the 
most part, passed off as smoothly and 
satisfretorily as such things are wont 

to do, and equally to the amusement 
of the bystanders. The old man's 
Praxis, however, was too ominous. 
Shortly after this his wife died, and 
he did not survive her long* His iia« 
tural strength of mind prevented his 
much shewing the effect of the shock ; 


but it was observedi, that from that 
time forward he was drawing with an 
accelerated velodtv towards the phe^ 
of hiB rest. He died gently, and ra-> 
ther suddenly, having risen from bed, 
and not quite finished pitting on his 
clothes. Betty," said he to bis 
daughter, I think I cannot be long." 
She was supporting him. He laid his 
head on her shoulder, and the old 
man’s spirit departed sofUy and will** 
ingly, without a struggle or a pang. 
Requiiscat ! T. D. 


SONNETS* 


I. 

There is a runnel creeps across a fell, 

Far, noteless, poor, — ^unliec'ded as the tear 
That steals down Misery’s cheek.— >No summits near 
To catch the eye ; no mouritain-heights to tell, 

That it too, on a time, can foam and swell: 

But under breehins green it wanders clear ; 

Now mossy,— now 'mid the grey stones severe ; 

All unadorn'd, save by the heather-bell 
There have I wandered many a musing hour, 

Till evening deepen'd on the quiet sky ; 

And when die breeze blew, mark'd the daisy cower. 
And dip into the stream that rippled by. 

Oh I Nature, thou canst never lose thy power, 

Still full and all-sufficient for the eye. 


fiafNKBUBK— if Time shall spare me — os the weed 
Cowering to earth doth cheat the mower’s blade—' 
Shall I not smile, once more to thread this glade, 

And seek thy waters, murmuring in their speed ? 

Here have 1 drunk of happiness indeed ; 

And straying here, as heretofore I stray'd, 

Sure I shall meet with Pleasure, or her shade, 
Haunting, like me, the long-loved spot. 'Twill breed 
Perchance rememlvances that bear a sting ; 

A pensive joy, that hath some kin to woe: 

Yet, if the unexpected drops that spring 
At sight of thee, be sweeter in their flow 
Than aught of bliss that other scenes can bring, 

Why (mould 1 pause, or wish this were not so ? 

T. D. 
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Irkianb again recelvesUs fiill share 
the attention of Parliament, aii4 we 
arc exceedingly glad of it* ll^ere ia 
• perhaps little to please, and much to 
offend us, in the measures and mo* 
tiona which respect the sister king- 
dom ; but they, nevertheless, keep the 
eyes and hearts of the people of Kng* 
lauil directed towards her, and we re- 
gard this as an advantage of very great 
importance. After what has been al- 
ready written and said, any detailed 
discussion of Irish affairs ia out of the 
question ; but there are several portions 
of thenj, which may be very profit- 
ably dwelt upon in the present state 
of public feeling. On some of these, 
we will briefly touch, witliout any re- 
gard to order and connection, and 
without being at all ambitious of dis- 
playing originality, if wc think fit to 
repeat, what has been said a thousSnd 
times already, wc shall not scruple to 
do it, justified as we shall be, by the 
maxim of the ancient,—*^ That can 
never be said too often, which can ne- 
ver be said often enough.*' 

It is the curse of Ireland that its 
name calls into operation almost every 
specif of j)arty feeling. Great state 
questions, in general, only bring into 
collision the affections ana antipathies 
of the Whig and the Tory, and this 
is often enough quite slmdent to 
remler what is true, wise, and expe- 
dient, perfectly invisible ; but the state 
of this unhapny country can never be 
discuKsi'd, without involving, in fierce 
conflict, the Protestants and the Ca- 
tholics— the enemies of thcEstabliiA- 
ed Church, and its friends— >the sup- 
porters of what is called Catholic 
Emancipation, and its opponents— 
and we know not bow many other 
hostile bodies, as well as the two great 
political parties of the empire. The 
consequences, aloe! are, that in the 
discussion, the,/zrst object is to gain 
a triumph for ce^in men, to esta- 
blish certain abstract doctrines, or to 
destroy, or defend, certain general 
laws and institutions, and the termi- 
nation of Ireland's miseries and atro- 
cities is the lagi. Public wisdom is se- 
duced to leave the real evils of Iidbmd 
and their remedies unthought of, that 
it may occupy itself with the fictitious 
ones which passion, prejudice, and in- 
terest lay bmore it. 

We can only aeeonnt by for 


the extraordiiury ftet, dut one eye. 
tern of discussion is followed with re- 
j^rd to England, and a directly oppo- 
site one with rcs^tect to the (uster 
country. Here, we keep the leading 
interests and classes distinct— there, 
we jumble them all into a whole. If 
distress and disorder prevail in. Eng- 
land, we ask where they prevail ; we 
ascertain whether it is the a^cultu- 
ral, the manufacturing, or riie com- 
mercial class, that is suffering ; we go 
to the cause at once, and shape our 
remedy according to its suggestions: 
but if a single class in Ireland be dis- 
tressed and guilty, we instantly as- 
sume that the nation at large is so, 
and, instead of applying practical re- 
medies to partial evils, we resort to 
theory in all haste, to legislate for the 
wliole population. Irehmd is almost 
invatiably spoken of as though the 
whole people were wretched and cri- 
minal ; and almost every measure is 
dedaimed against as useless, that is 
not calculate to bear upon every class 
alike. We shall in this article act dif- 
ferently. We fight not for office— we 
have no Catholic bill to carry— we 
seek ndt to overthrow, or plunder, the 
Established Church — and we have no^ 
system of conciliation to uphold and 
eulogize ; we are therefore at liberty 
to speak the words of truth and com- 
mon sense, aiid to look at Ireland as 
we would look at England. 

In the first place, then, which of 
the various classes of the people of 
Ireland needs relief and reformation f 
The peasantry alone. The manufactu- 
ring and tramng ;cla6se8,-?4he inha- 
bitants of cities and towns, are well- 
principled and peaceable; and they 
are in a state of competence, and even 
prosperity. The small laud occupiers 
and the husbandry labourers, are the 
(mfy i>ortion of the Irish people whose 
sufferings and crimes call for the in- 
terference of Parliament 

Having thus distinctly placed be- 
fore us that /xtrf of the population of 
Ireland whose condition and conduct 
cf/oncr demand consideration, we must 
now inquire into the nature of tliis 
condition and conduct, in order that 
we may be enabled to suggest the pro- 
per remedies. We shall, throughout, 
only reason upon those facts which 
are notorious, and which are admitted 
by aU partly; and one of those fSmts 
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‘the peasantry of Ireland are in a 
state of deplorable penury — are scarce- 
ly half employed— are barbarous^ de- 
praved^ disaffected^ and rebellious— 
and are composed almost exclusively 
of blind, fanatical Catholics. 

With regard to the penury of the 
Irish peasantry, it is not accidental,— 
it has not been produced by fluctu- 
ations of prices, ^though these have 
no doubt greatly aggravated it. It ex- 
isted before higli prices were known, 
it continued when they were obtained, 
and it rtnnains when they can be ob- 
tained no longer — and, amidst all its 
fluctuations, it never can rise even to 
poverty. Now^ what causes this penu- 
ry with regard to the occupiers of 
land? Oppressive taxes ? No! There 
arc scarcely any taxes demandinl. Bad 
soil ? No, the soil is very fertile. The 
expense of cultivation ? No, this is 
extremely low. The want of a mar- 
ket? No, Ireland possesses a faj^het- 
ter market fur agricultural prcMluee, 
titan most parts of tlic continent. Are 
tlio people of expensive habits? No, 
they are remarkable for being almost 
less so than any other people. Here, 
then, is uu agriculturtd population, 
distressed in the utmost degree*, in the 
midst of all the legitimate soutccs of 
agricultural wealth ! The solution of 
this extraordiuaiy problem is not dif- 
ficult. Docs not llie occupier raise a 
huge surplus beyond his necessary ex- 
penditure? Yes, Whot bccoineb of 
it > The whole, save a small fraction, 
goes into the pockets of the landlord. 
Would not the retention of a portion 
of this surplus pro|)ortionably increase 
the income, in the popular sense of the 
word, of tlic occupier ; and is not the 
want of adequate income the cause of 
ix’nury* in Ireland, as w^ell as else- 
where? Undoubtedly. When nearly 
all that is demanded of the occupier is 
demanded by the landlord, is not his 
lenury owing to the landlord, if that 
dtananded which leaves him only 
potatoes for food, and rags for clo- 
Uiing? Certainly, if cause and eflect 
continue to be what they were Ibr- 

NotluMi|y|B^ appeared more won- 
derftj^topliii^A tnlenasted, than the si- 
lOpMUp^ has been observed re- 
rents, during the discussion 
affairs of Ireland. The tithes 
bc*en declaimed against without 
not merely as the cause of 
but as the cause of want : 


the pecuniary inability of the Irish to 
pay them, has been insisted on, until 
scarcelv any one, save an Irish clergjr- 
man, has dared to deny it; but dt 
seems to liavo been taken for granted 
that rents couhl not be exorbitant. 
The tithes arc not a tax — they are not 
an addition to, but in effect a small 
fractional part of, the rent— they vary 
in value with the variations in tlio 
price of ]iroduee ; and they cannot in 
law exceed, and they do not in tact 
reach, what the land can easily pay. 
Yet it was the tithes that chiefly ruin- 
ed the Irish occupier ! The same course 
was pursued with regard to the taxes, 
during the late agricultural distress of 
this country. Jt w»as the taxes— prin- 
cipally the taxes — that ruined the 
English farmer. Our landholders 
maintained this, might and main, in 
Parliament,* but what did tliey do 
then ? In that princely, real English 
sinrit which distinguishes^ them, they 
instantly set to work to ascertain what 
their tenants could pay, and they 
Struck off fitleen, twenty, thirty, or 
forty per cent of rent immediately. 
They did not demand wliat the law 
ma<lt‘ thtir own, and they <lid not even 
take what had been raised lor them by 
debt and privation. They n'mitt(*(l 
what was due, and they returned what 
was given. The taxes remained to the 
oeeupier very iwnrly the Stime, and ihe 
markets did not, ior a considerable 
time afterwards, advance, yet the 
cotnplaiiits of the farmers in a great 
measure ceased. In Ireland, matters 
were difflrent : Many of the landhold- 
ers, no doubt, did reduce their rents, 
but then the reduction was scarcely 
felt by those whose need was the great- 
est. The English lanflholdcr is tlie 
sole landlord of all the occupiers of 
bis land, and he lowered the rents of 
all, according to their nea'ssitirs. The 
Irish landholder is the landlord of 
only a portion of those who till his 
estate, and whatever he might reduce 
to these, the suh-tennnt had no hope 
of procuring anytliing beyond his po- 
tatoe. Heuts in 1 rcland, taking the dif- 
ference of markets and other circum- 
stances into imisidcration, are very far 
al) 0 vc what they are in England ; they 
are such as an English farmer could 
pot possibly pay, and still wo arc not 
to think that exorbitant rents have tlie 
chief hand, or any iiand at all, in dis- 
tressing the Irish occupier^! This is 
the case, evhi in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury ! As an experiment, let the irents 
of a Biiigle parish in Ireland be reda- 
ct to the fair level of English leuts, 
flSad Parliament will speedily discover 
what would bestow on the Irish pea- 
santry comparative competence. 

. Until rents are thus lowered^ the 
Irish peasantry must, without the ope- 
ration of any other cause, be in a state 
of penury ; and so long as the middle- 
men exist, the rents will remain as ex- 
cessive as they now are. He who takes 
land to re-let it for profit, is exactly 
like him whobuyg goodg to re-scll thorn 
for profit ; he expects not merely a 
fXTtain per centage, but the very ut- 
most farthing that can be obtained. 
He has the sub-tenant constantly un- 
der his eye, he sees hia crons, he knows 
exactly what he gets for liis produce, 
and he takes care to keci^ hiiri scraw- 
l'd up to the last penny that can be 
extracted. The writer of this article 
has seen much of the rustic popula- 
tion of England, and in every in- 
stance that has come within his know- 
ledge of a cottage and ground being 
included in the take of, and re-let by 
a farmer, the rent was invariably from 
twenty to forty per cimt higher, than 
that of similar cottages rented from 
the same landholder, but let directly 
by himself. While it is thus the con- 
stant and only aim of the jobber to 
extract the very utmost farthing, all 
things conspire to throw it into his 
liainis. The land is divided into such 
small portions, that it can be entered 
upon almost without capital ; and 
from this, and the density of the po- 
pulation, competitors are innumer- 
able. The lialeful influence of the 
jobbers is felt by the whole of the 
occupiers. They make letting by com- 
petition, that is, by virtual auction, to 
be the common mode of letting ; and 
extravagantly high rents, to be the 
only ones known. They establish a 
system which the smaller proprietors 
arc glad to follow, which the larger 
ones are almost pushed into, and 
which therefore extends over the whole 
the land. Those therefore who do 
not take their land of the jobbers, 
have their rents governed in effect by 
those which the jobbers exact. Du- 
ring the war, competition rose to an 
amazing height among our English 
farmers ; and had the land been in 
the hands of jobbers, they would, we 
iirmly believe, even then have been 
distressed. We knew at that time not 


a few who rented md-sized farms of 
proprietors, who, jobber-Kke, alwavs 
insisted upon the highest penny. Toe 
tenants natiirally, althouf^ most frtt;« 
gal and industrious men, and altho^h 
produce was so extravagantly h^, 
were, to use the farmers^ expression, 
always “overset;” the day of pay- 
ment constantly arrived before the 
sum was provided, and at the very 
first fall of prices, they sunk into ruin. 
W e believe that half the worth of the 
mass of the English landholders, and 
half the national benefits that flow from 
them, are unknown to the country. 
Interest, which is omnipotent with all 
other classes, was powerless with them ; 
they would not tolerate competition, 
although it of&red to double their in- 
comes. We could name some of them 
who spumed farmers from their pre- 
sence, who sought them, to offer thir- 
ty or forty pt‘r cent of rent more for 
their land, than their tenants were 
paying, and who did not raise their 
rents at all in consequence of the of- 
fer. It is true, they advanced their 
rents as produce advanced in price, 
but never in proportion. When leases 
expired, they would not hear of com- 
petition ; and a moderate advance was 
made upon the (fld rent to the old te- 
nant, which still left him in plentiful 
circumstances. If they accidentally 
wanted a new tenant, surrounded as 
they were by competitors, the fann 
was almost always procured throngh 
interest, or character, and at a much 
lower rent than might have been ob- 
tained for it, if it had been let to the 
highest bidder. We sj>eak of course of 
the great body, and willingly admit 
that exceptions were numerous, parti- 
cularly among the smaller proprietors. 
The English occupiers would then 
have ruined themselves by competi- 
tion, but for the prohibition of their 
landlords, and they would even do it 
at this moment, if not prevented by 
the same cause. But Ireland ! — ^[K)or 
Ireland — has not such landlords ; the 
poor Irish occupier must have no land 
to till, and nothing to eat, if he will 
not agree to pay the utmost penny lor 
the soil, that human effort and priva- 
tion can extract from it. 

More yet remains The English 
landlord prides himself on having a 
respectable tenantry, and on having 
his land well cultivated. If a tenant 
be slovenly, or idle, he is reprimand- 
ed and itiimed into refmmation ; if he 
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be of bed cfasincter^ be ts dischai^ged* 
Tbit is not ocmfined to the larger oe« 
cupiers, but it extends to the cottagers* 
The character and conduct of a man 
cannot be concealed In a village^ as in 
a town ; and if the landlord be but lit- 
tle on his estate himself^ his steward 
ia frequently there, and it is an im- 
{lortant part of the steward's duty to 
beep himself well acquainted with the 
ebara^r and conduct of the tenants. 
With regard to the system of culture, 
this is in general expressly laid down 
by the landlord in the lease^ or agree- 
ment. Wc bold it to be an undeniable 
truths that THf; lanoholdeks of al- 
most ANY COUNTRY MAY HAVJS WUaT 
KIND OP A POPOLATION THEY PLEASE 
—■A HAPPY, OR A ntSTRESSEU, ONE ; 
A MORAL AND ORDERLY^ OR A OE- 
PRAVEO AND TURBULENT, ONE ^UP- 

ON THEIR estates; and the English 
landholders, by their princelv and wise 
conduct, have provided themselves 
with one of the best kind, llieir te- 
nants are not only respectable and 
even wealthy, but they are intelligent, 
active, and industrious, and they are 
the most moral and upright class in 
the community. No class in the state 
can vie with them, ibr warmth of 

heart and purity of life— for hospita- 
lity and benevolence— for scorn of 

S chicanery and fraud— for cond- 
» in, and brotherly kindness to 
each other — in a word, for all the ster- 
ling old English feelings Snd virtues. 
We testify to what we have seen. We 
have known them— we have known 
the inhabitants of towns and cities too 
— wc have seen not a little of those 
who rank very far above them in so- 
ciety, and we are proud to offer our 
humble tribute to their superiority. 
These farmers stand at the head of 
village society, and they have nearly 
all the rest of it under their control ; 
wc therefbre need not trace the cha- 
racter of their labourers. Now, What 
is the case, in this respect, in Ireland ? 
Tlie jobber feds no interest in the cha- 
racter of his tenant aifd hk mode of 
cultivation, beyond what is inspired 
by solicitude for the rent. Many cases 
may be supposed, in which he would 
pernaps proidfk, or at any hite con- 
nive at, and cosnceal, ms tenant's 
crimes. If wh mistake not, Sir John 
Newport sMsd last session in Parlia- 
ment, tbaV lu some parts of Ireland, 
the lawttords encouraged illicit distil- 

latiuif We hope, for the honour of 


ihelandholdex^tbathe ought to have 
said jobbers ; but be diis as it may, 
it k unquestionable, that those who 
could be blind and base enough to do 
this, would equally encourage resist- 
ance to the payment of tithes, taxes, 
and everything else, save exorbitant 
rents. The jobber must naturally 
nurse the rage against tithes and all 
other payments, save that due to him- 
self — ^hc must naturally connive at 
guilt, which enables him to receive, 
or to increase, his rent— and his in- 
duence, the only influence, save that 
of the Catholic priest, which is felt by 
tlic occupier, must naturally be exer- 
cised to distress, degrade, and brutal- 
ize the occupier. In England, know- 
ledge flows from the upper classes 
through the medium of the farmer 
upon the plough-boy ; in Ireland, the 
jobbers form a chasm, which prevents 
the peasantry from learning anything 
from their betters that they ought to 
leafn. The effects harmonize exactly 
with the laws of nature. While the 
estates of the English landholders are 
peopled with sudi inhabitants as we 
liavc described, those of the Irish 
landholders ore peopled with savages, 
beggars, rebels, rogues, and murderers. 

We are well aware that the Eng- 
lishman and Irishman arc extremely 
different in personal disposition, and 
that this diflerence is altogether in 
favour of the Englishman; but, al- 
lowing for this, we are very certain 
that me Irish system would produce 
tlie same fruits m England, and that 
the English system would produce, in 
a very great degree, the same ilruits in 
Ireland. 

We ought perhaps to mention the 
Poor Laws, as one of the causes of 
English superiority, so far as respects 
husbandry labourers. These laws, by 
keeping tiiis part of the people under 
surveiUance and control, when with- 
out masters, and by preserving them 
from incitement to theft, the degrada- 
tion of h^ging, and the baleful eflecta 
which eiwr successful or unsuccess- 
ful hewing is sure to produce, are in- 
valual^*^ Wc know what has been 
said against these laws^we defend 
not thar abases and defects — ^but we 
will say, Woe to England when they 
shall be abolished, even though Eng- 
lish labourers be previously taught to 
exchange beef ana bacon for the pota- 
loeonly! 

One effect which exorbitantly high 
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lentB are aure to produce is, to lessen 

• the demand for^ and the remuneration 
of^ labour. The oecupier must pay 
the precise sum for the land, he knows 
not how to raise it, and be sets to work 

* to reduce the amount of his other pay- 
ments as much as possible. He ban- 
ters down the tithes to the lowest fi- 
gure — abandons consumption — dis- 
ohar^s his hired servants, and, with 
his children, labours in their stead— 
and, if he cannot do without labourers, 
he grinds them down to the lowest 
farthing, without any regard to their 
necessities. The price of labour is on- 
ly partially regulated by the quantity 
at market. Servants are not hired by 
auction. If the master's circumstances 
be good, he gives cheerfully to his la- 
bourers what he thinks they need for 
the support of their families, although 
numbers may be out of employment, 
and would perhaps take much less 
than he gives to gain it. In the latt|;r 
part of the war, husbandry wa^s 
continued to be exceedingly high, al« 
though there were constantly many 
labourers out of employment. If the 
master’s circumstances be bad, he 
keeps labour much below its natural 
value. 8uch rents, moreover, operate 
very powerfully apinst good cultiva- 
tion, by binding tne occupier down to 
the least possible expense in labour, 
utensils, the keep of norscs, manure, 
&c. &c. ; they are, in a word, a curse 
to the whole of agricultural society, 
for they rob and starve not only the 
occupier, but his servants, his trades- 
men, and every one within the sphere 

of his influence ; including even the 
poor brutes which drag his plough. 

We have dwelt the longer on this 
hackneyed topic, because it is one 
wliich Parliament will not dwell up- 
on, and because it is one of the high- 
est importance. In our poor judgment, 
nothing but a reduction of rente to a 
moderate standard, can rescue a very 
large portion qf the Irish peasantry 
from the extreme of indigence; and 
nothing hut the annihilation ofthejdb^ 
here can compos such a reduction* If 
it would not give employment to num- 
bers who now need it, it would great- 
ly benefit the occupiers, and these, in 
Ireland, comprehend a very large por- 
tion of the rustic popula^on. The 
surplus— those who have not land, and 
cannot be employed— ought undoubt- 
edly to be conveyed by government to 


such parts of the empire as need In- 
habitants. , 

But although the reduction of rents 
in Ireland to the level of those in 
England, would bestow on the occu- 
piers a decent competence, compared 
with what they now enjoy, it wonld 
do nothing more, so long as land is 
divided as at present. It would give 
them the necessaries, but not the com- 
forts, of life. This, however, would be 
a great, a very great point accomplish- 
ed. The man who in England oc- 
cupies ten, twenty, thirty, or less 
than fifty acres of land, not in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a town, may, in the 
farmer's phrase, contrive to live, but 
he can do nothing more, however mo- 
derate his rent may be. The smallness 
of the quantity of land which the Irish 

occupier holds, must, under any cir- 
cumstances, prevent him from accu- 
mulating capital, and becoming a con- 
sumer in anything but the plainest 
food and clothing. But tliis is far 
from being the worst. Its direct and 
natural tendency is to make him lazy 
and vicious, for an idle population can 
scarcely avoid being a vicious one. It 
gives him no consideration in his own 
eye^ or in those of others ; it will not 
employ him more than half his time, 
it makes him too much a master to be 
willing to become a servant, and it 
thus gives him a very large portion of 
leisure, which is almost sure to be em- 
ployed in the contraction of depraved 
nabits. This moreover keeps society 
in the worst possible form. In Eng- 
land, the respectable intelligent farm- 
ers keep the whole agricultural popu- 
lation below them effectually under 
surveillance and control. In Ireland 
there ore no such farmers; all are 
nearly equal ; nearly all are independ- 
ent, are in the lowest state of igno- 
rance and penury, and are only kept 
in order by laws, which know not how 
to find functionaries to execute them, 
and which, as late events have abund- 
antly shewn, are equally at a loss how 
to prevent crime, and ^nish tlie per- 
petrators of it. 

Turning our ba^s therefore on the 
whole host of s^avants and specula- 
tors, of newspaper editors, and review 
writers, of projectors and partizans,and 
speaking only to plain practical men, 
who have lived aimdst, anU are well ao- 
(piaintedwith, the agricoltund popula- 
tion of Englandt we will ask thm these 
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plain qumuiiuu When t^xes arc low^ 
markets are tolerable^ soil is good; the 
expense of cukivatioiQ is smalU and the 
occupiers live at the least coet^ will 
not land pay tithes, afford a fair rent 
to the landlord, imd etili leave a suffi- 
ciency of neccaaories to the cultivator ? 
If this be the case with regard to Ire- 
land, could Hot the owner of an estate 
in that oountry place those who live on 
it in comfortable drcumstances at lus 
Measure, and still draw a fair revenue 
from it? Ought he not to do this? 
Could •not the owner of a parish in 
Ireland purge it> if ho chose, of rogues 
and murderers, and, by converting its 
inhabitants into a due admixture of 
decent farmers and husbandry ]\bour- 
ers, render it as orderly, and as easy 
to govern, as an. English country vil- 
lage ? Ought he not to do it, when the 
government would render him all the 
assistance in its power, by providing 
for any sorplas population r If; ta- 
king int^ the calculation the differ- 
ence Of markets, &c. rents were as 
high in this country as they are in 
Ireland; and if estates were let to 
jobbers to be parcelled out in small 
ingmenta to the highest bidilers, 

would not our agricultural population 
be speedily as much distresseu as that 
of Ireland ; and would it not be dri- 
ven to feed on the potatoe ? If the an- 
swers bo in the affirmative, do not they, 
without seeking for a single a^itionai 
cause, clearly indicate what produces 
the distress of Ireland, and what would 
remove it ? For let it ever he remem- 
bered, that although this dibtress is 
spoken of, as if it covered every class, 
itjs the state of the agricultural popu- 
lation ONLY that bewilders and occu- 
pU‘B our BtateMuen. 

Now, when Ministers, Parliament, 
and the nation at large, are intently 
occupied in devising means for better- 
ing the condition of the Irish ^pricul- 
tural popubriMIl what are the great 
mass of tlisSiilnsh landholden^thc 
men who alone can relieve the ex- 
treme penury of the greater part of 
the population^^oing ? Common 
sense, speaking only lirom cotijecturo, 
would Buy— Labouring day and night 
on their estates— prying into the cW 
racier and droumstanoes of their te- 
4HUil8^ great and small— expelling 
vMsssc of notoriously bad name and 
•IttbitB— encouraging tbe growdi of 
]|;ood feelings and conduct— reducing 
their rents to a fair standard— prepa- 


ring the mesns*for ridding themselves 
of middle-men, and enlarging the siib 
of tilidr farms, as rapidly as may be 
practicable-providing themselves with 
good stewards at a fixed salary, alter 
the English f^bion, to act for them 
in their occadonal absence— labouring 
to pr^urc from the proper quarters a 
BuffioicDcy of reli^ous teachers— form- 
ing themselves into associations for 
promoting good systeuis of cultiva- 
tion, household mauagement, &c. &c. 
Alas I alas! if the Irisli landholders 
would only occupy themselves in this 
manner, wc should hear but little of 
the crimes and misery of Ireland. 
But tliesc men— we speak of the great 
mass, und rendiT the highest i)raibr to 
the individuals who are struggling sin- 
gly— arc eithc r doing nothing, or what 
IS much worse. They arc constantly 
absent from tlieir estates, and this of 
itself constitutes a charge of a heinous 
nature : they arc either silent and in- 
active, hr they arc only abusing the 

government, and ringing the clianges 
on the tithes, the Orangemen, eman- 
cipation, and Iridi perfection of cha- 
racter. And this is the case with them, 
when their c'statcs arc in the bancU. of 
jobbers, who labour to sponge feoni 
the great body of those who live on 
Uiem, even the bread of life — whose 
tenants arc called upon for rents which 
will not leave them common tiec(*ssa- 

ries— and whose estates arc peopled 
by rebels, robbers, and murderers! 
when wc contrast what these mrn do, 
wdth what tlicy might do, witli wliat 
can only be done by themBclvcs at Inst, 
and with what it is their sacred duty 
to God and man to do, wo cannot find 
words to express our sense of tluir 
conduct. Wc turn in scorn from tUcin 
to our English landholders, and our 
fedin^ for the latter become almost 
adoration. 

We shall no doubt be told of d(hts 
and mortgages, but what then ? We 
regard it to l)« proved — ^indisputably 
praved— that estates in Irelaml will 
yield a fair rent, without robbing 
those who live on them of common 
nccesBaries; and if this rent will 
not satisfy the extravagance of the 
landlord, is this extravagance to justi- 
fy him in taking the bread whi^ his 
tenants should oat ? Who will answer 
us? 

Although so much has been already 
said respecting the tithes, still, as the 
Irish landlord aseribe so much of tbc 
9 
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fowery of their tenantry to them, as 
we telieve that they really do add 
something to this misery ; and as we 
have never seen them discussed ac- 
.cording to our wishes^ in the most 
material part of their operation^ we 
will advert to them as briefly as pos- 
sible, without apology. 

The title of the Church to 'Htbes is 
aa clear as a title can possibly be. The 
land was by law subject to them be- 
fore it came into the possession of the 
present owners ; when it was purcha- 
sed by these owners, or their ancestors^ 
the value of the tithes was accurately 

calculated^ and the amount of the pur- 
chase money reduced accordingly : the 
sum they gave was only sufficient to 
procure a rent that would enable tlie 
occupier to pay tithes, and they never 

expected to receive more than such a 
rent. Whenever an occupier takes 
land subject to tithes, he calculates 
their value to a penny, and Jfccftre- 
fully proiK)rtions his offer to fBland- 
lord to this value. It has been admit- 
ted on all hands, that ihe rent and 
tfthes Joinih/t of land subject to the 
latter, seldom equal the rent alontt of 
land that is tithe-free. 

Now, it must be glaringly obvious 
to every man of common sense, that 
if the landlord demand a rent which 
will not permit the occupier to pay 
tithes, he demands what is monstrous- 
ly unjust. The Church, as a third 
party, had nothing to do with, and is 
m no shape hound by, his contract ; 
tliose from whom lie bought, or inhe- 
rited, had no more right to touch the 
interest of this third party, than him- 
self, and, in strict equity of barpin, 
he has no right to rent at all, until the 
Church has received its due. And it 
must be equally clear, that if the gross 
charge upon titheahle land he below, 
rather than above that upon tithe-free 
land, the tithes cannot justly, or na- 
turally, be a burden upon me occu- 

S ier ; and that they can only be ren- 
ered so by the misconduct of huu- 
sclf or the clergyman. 

With regard to the Clergy, all par- 
ties hear testimony to their modera- 
tion. We have it in evidence from Sir 
John New]H)rt and others^ that they 
are so far from receiving more than 
their right, that what they receive 
falls greatly below it. We have it in 
evidence, which no one attempts to 
contradict, that the litigation in whic& 
tliey are involved, arises not from their 
VoL. XV.' 


rapaiBhy or nnooeomiitodachig 
tion, but from its being their only al- 
ternative to procure a portion only of 
what they are entitled to. The fre- 
quency of tithe-suits, their ruinems 
expense, and the rapacity of proctors, 
are used as the chief argument against 
tithes. But what constitutes their 
source ? What causes the law to be 
resorted to, and affords the proctor 
the means of exercising his rapacity ? 
If the inability of the clergyman to 
procure his just right — wliat the land, 
if justly let, can pay — without the aid 
of the law, he an argument for the 
abolition of tithes, then the inability 
of the landlord to procure his rent, 
and of the money lender to procure 
his interest, without the aid of the 
law, is an argamciit for tlie abolition 
of rents and the interest of money. If 
the occupier he really without the 
means of paying the tithes, what stripa 
him of them, hut his own extrava- 
gance, or the extortion of the landlord ? 
and ought either of these to render 
the robbery of the cler^man just and 
necessary ? If he be able to pay them, 
and refuse from litigious motives, 
from hatred of the Protestant church, 
or from the most false and criminal 
notions respecting property, is this a 
sufficient reason tor catling the tithes 
an oppressive burden, or a burden of 
any kind, upon the Irish occupier ? 

It is demonstrably clear, that if the 
landlord and clergyman merely seek 
their right, and tlie occupier is desirous 
of rendering to each his due, the tithes 
cannot be a cause of dissatisfaction 
and injury, and the occupiers of tithe- 
able, cannot be in a worse situation, 
than those of tithc-free, land. And it 
is equally clear, that the mischiefs 
which are ascribed to the tithes in Ire- 
land, flow mainly from the had feel- 
ings of the peasantry. We will glance 
at these feelings, to ascertain how far 
they are susceptible of change. 

Although the buyer of land subject 
to tithes, only, in strict truth, l^s 
and pays for nine-tenths of it, he ne- 
vertheless exercises many of the rights 
of ownership over the whole, and is 
universally caUed the sole owner. The 
tenant treats with him alone for tl^ 
occupation, and regards him as his 
only landlord. The rent is agreed up- 
on before the tenant obtai.js posses- 
sion, and if it be not paid, or if he re- 
fuse to pay such an advance as the 
landlord may afterwards make, he is 
* 2 N 
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expelled firom the hmd iPhe 

only right of ownership that ^ der- 
gyman can exercise is, to claim a cer« 
tarn portion of the land's produce ; he 
cannot sav a word in the choice of the 
tenant — trie precise amount of his 
daim has to be fixed after this tenant 
obtains possession, and however dis- 
honest and rcfiractory he may prove, 
be cannot remove him. When the 
dergyman can thus interfere no far- 
ther with the occupier, than to claim 
bis tithes, and when the landlord is 
regarded as the sole owner, the tithes 
are looked upon as merely a direct 
tax, and with all the dislike with 
which direct taxes are ever regarded. 
It matters not that the full value of 
the tithes are subtracte^d from the 
rent — the tenant still regards them as 
an impost ; and if their amount, either 
in money or produce, have to be set- 
tkd annually, he thinks neither of 
honesty nor anything else, except 
beating down the clergyman to the 
lowest penny. This is human nature ; 
and, in truth, he would have the same 
8tn:^le with his landlord, if his rent 
vari^ yearly, and he could not be 
discharged. The farmers combine, and 
are perhaps countenanced by the land- 
lord, aiKl the clergyman has the whole 
mrish to contend with, single-handed. 
If be once bring them into court, there 
is nothing but ill blood and strife af- 
terwards. This is the case in England, 
as Well as Ireland, where the tithes 
are not compounded for by an arrange- 
ment which needs no alteration for 
years. 

In Ireland, however, the tithes are 
regarded, not merely with the dislike 
which people in general entertain to- 
wards direct tuxes, but with abhor- 
rence, as forming a burden of tbe 
most unjust and iniquitous descrip- 
tion. The Irish Catholic has not only 
to pay tithes, but he has to pay them 
to a Protestant clergyman — to a man 
whom be regards as a usurper, recei- 
ving them to the direct robbery of the 
CatBolic pastor. Here is the ^and 
source of that inveterate hostility to 
tithes which pervades the Irish pea- 
santry. 'llio English dissenter never 
pays the iebarch-rates, without sul- 
lenly infimafing to the collector, that 
it is exceedingly unjust to compel him 
to assist in supporting a church to 
which he does not belong ; and it may 
be easily supposed, how this feeling 
operates on the Irishman, when he 


has to pav those, tithes to another 
church, wuich he honestly believes to 
be the I'ust property of his own. Con- 
vince him that, m real truth, the 
tithes do not come out of his pocket 
—that they are paid by the land— 
that he would have to pay the amount 
of them to the landlord, if the Church 
did not claim it — and that the land- 
lord virtually puts money into his 
hands to pay them with — still his ha- 
tred of the tithes must continue. It 
is a matter of conscience with him, as 
well as of money ; for they are still 
paid to the Protestant Church, instead 
of his own. The Catholic clergy re- 
gard the tithes as a right, of which 
they have been unjustly dispossessed ; 
the tithes form the chief instrument 
by which they can keepnp the hatred 
of their flocks towards the Protestant 
Church ; and it may be fairly assumed, 
that their unlimited influence will be 
unsMlIfely exercised to maintain that 
hostd^o the payment of tithes which 
at present exists.' 

Forgetting Ireland for the moment, 
and looking only at human nature, we 
do not think that anything could ope- 
rate more perniciously in any commu- 
nity, tlian the compulsive payment of 
tithes by the people, to a Church hos- 
tile to, and, in their eyes, the usurper 
of the rights and emoluments of, their* 
own. if the Catholics were by any 

means to obtain the ascendancy, and 
the church property in England, it 
would be almost impossible to compel 
the Protestant occupiers to pay tithes 
to the Ministers ; and if land were as 
extensively subject to tithes here, as 
in Ireland, there would be as much 
difficulty cxpericnctMl in collecting, 
and as great an outcry raised against 
them, as are to be found in the sister 
kingdom. We finnly believe, that 
however unprovoked and criminal the 
animosity against them might bo, no- 
thing could remove it, so long as the 
people remained attached to their 
Church, and under the influence of its 
Ministers. An animosity like ^is, 
flowing from religious hatred, and 
having no regard for law or justice— 
arising, not from overcharge, or ina- 
bility to pay, but from the belief that 
the whole demand is iniquitous — can- 
not fail of having the most deplorable 
consequences among men so barbarous, 
inflammable, and vindictive, as the 
IHsh peasantry. It must produce eter- 
nal litigation, alike injurious to Uic 
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Chardi and the tithe payers : and it 
'must exonerate the people against the 
Protestant Church and its members^ 
nbt ev^ excepting the Protestant ru- 
lers. 

‘ We therefore arrive at this conclu- 
sion The tithes are the clear and ne- 
cessary rij^ht of the Church— in their 
legal and just operation, they are paid 
by the land, without injuring in the 
least the landlord or the tenant — the 
conduct of the Irish clergy, in collect- 
ing them, is distinguished by justice 
and moderation — tne opiiosition to the 
payment of them, which pervades the 
Irish peasantry, is unprovoked and un- 
justifiable— and all the injury that ac- 
crues to the tithe payers, from the 
collection of the tithes, must be charged 
upon tlic'ir own bad ieclirigs and con- 
duct. Nevertheless, tlie aversion of 
the Irish Catholics to pay tithes to 
the Protestant (’liurch, ijowever un- 
sanctioned by law and equity, is found- 
ed upon iiumaii nature, and'*''would 
prevail to a great extent in any nation 
tliat might be circumstanced as Ire- 
land is ; it is incapable of being era- 
dicated, or softcnctl down into harm- 
IcssiK’KS — it inflicts very great injuries 
oil the ('hurch, as well as on the tithe 
payers — it cxasiierates the Irish peo- 
ple against the Protestant Church, the 
members of this church, and the J*ro- 
testant govcninicnt, and tends mate- 
rially to keep them in a state of tur- 
bulence and disaffection ; therefore, 
any change of shape or commutation 
of tithes, that would icmove it, with- 
out climinisliing in the smallest de- 
gree the Church revenues, would be, 
on national grounds, in the highest 
degree desiralde. 

An attempt is now making to give 
to the tithes tlie shape of rent, rather 
than that of a tax or rate ; but we fear 
its success will be neither general nor 
permanent. The difficulties of accom- 
plishing such a change in Ireland seem 
to be unconquerable. The number of 
the occupiers, their poverty and igno- 
rance, their bad spirit, subserviency 
to their religious teachers, and the 
motives from which their hostility to 
the tithes originates, forbid hope. Wc 
have, moreover, a very great dislike to 
the principle on which this attempt 
stands. Wc are quite sure, that if 
niutuoJ interest will not kad parties 
into satisfactory arrangement, nothing 
else can ; and itis only an arrangement 
satisfactory to both that can produce 


benefit. Commutation would be the 
only efficacious and durable remedy, 
and we cann^ join in the opinion imst 
it would be impracticable or inexpe- 
dient. In considering it, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain distinctly the prin- 
ciples upon which, and the parfies by 
whom. It ought to be accomplished. 

The clamour which has so long 
raged against the tithes, has constantly 
assumed, that the abolition or com- 
mutation of them would relieve the 
tenant, not from the law costs into 
which his litigious spirit and criminal 
opinions plunge him, but from a cer- 
tain sum of unavoidable charge ; that, 
if the tithes were no longer collected, 
his annual payments would be dimi- 
nished by their amount. This is not 
madness, for madness never utters 
anything so entirely devoid of sense— 
it is downright idiotcy. The Church 
and, the Landlord, so tar as regards our 
present inquiry, are co-proprictors of 
the land, and they divide the revenue 
that arises from it. If the tithes were 
diminished, the rent would be pro- 
portiouably increased ; and if they 
were wholly abolished, the tenant 
would be instantly called upon for 
additional rent fully equal to their 
amount. 

If, therefore. Government were to 
strip the Church of tithes, what would 
be the consequence? The tithes are 
not salaries paid by the state, or by 
the occupiers of the soil — they form 
the interest of an immense mass of 
solid, tangible proper W — the rent of 
an extensive portion of land. If Go^ 
vernment, therefore, were to use them 
as a fund, it must either collect them 
as usual, or sell them to others who 
woidd do it ; and in either case, un- 
less they were sold to the landlord, 
the occupier would lose by the change. 
Were it to abolish the tithes altoge- 
ther, without drawing one penny from 
it into the exchequer— -were an act of 
Parliament to be immediately passed, 
declaring that the tithes shoula be m 
more collected, neither by the clergy 
nor any one else, it could not annihi- 
late or diminish the property ; and the 
interest of it— the titnes in effect, 
though not in name— would still be 
demanded and received of the occu- 
pier. If the capital sum and interest 
which compose the tithes remained, 
they would, of course, be enjoyed by 
some one, and they would be enjoyed 
exduniidy by the landlord : the tenant 
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would havo to imy quite as much for 
his laod as at present ; and no possl* 
Ue ingennity conld frame the nomi- 
nal al^lition in a manner that would 
operate more favourably towards him. 
The landlord would receive, for every 
ten thousand pounds worth of land 
that he might possess, one thousand 
poimds worth more, as a gift, and to 
which he would have no more right 
than the Caifre of Southern Africa. 
We repeat our denial of his right. He, 
or his ancestor, bought the land sub- 
ject to tithes, and with the expecta- 
tion that it would be subject to them 
for ever ; the sum paid was less than 
the full value, by the worth of them, 
and he has no more right to them than 
he has to the crown of Knglaud. 

When, therefore, the tithes arc to 
the Church, not a salary paid by the 
State, or indiriduals, but the interest 
of a mass of real convertible property, 
would the Church be unwilling, or un- 
able, to sell this property, andVest the 
produce in the purchase of land ? And 
would it be unjust, or inexpedient, to 
permit it to do this, looking at its own 
int^estsj and those of the nation ? 

If the Church were suiFered to act 
for itself in the business as a princi- 
pal, subject only to such regulations 
as might be essentially necessary, its 
willingness cannot be doubted, with- 
out supposing it to be enamoured of 
Joss, injury, contention, and hatred. 
With r^ard to ability, that must de- 
pend on the landlords — ^yes, on the 
landlords. They, and they alone, must 
purchase, or the tithes must, in name 
and reality, be collected from their te- 
nants for ever. That it would be their 
peteuniary interest to do this, seems in- 
disputable. From the losses which the 
Church now sustains, in litigation and 
inability to recover its ri^t, a sale 
might made, that would add to its 
revenue, and still give to the landhol- 
der a most profitable bargain. The 
very lowest estinsaSaA value might be 
taken, the buyer mh^t draw six or se- 
ven per cent froiahl^urchase money, 
and still the Chiudh be a gainer. If it 
be pleaded that the landholders have 
not itton^ mad could not borrow it, 
would be wise and safe, in the 
present !^eamstances of the country, 
for ^ flovemment to lend them mo- 
ney «l a4ower rate of interest for the 
when the ebject in view would 
the profit of the Church or the 
l«iidlord,but that of the nation? It is 


not for us to sketch the details of such 
a plan. Commissioners might be ap- 
pointed by the Church, in its collective 
capacity, on the one side, and^ l)y the 
landlords on the other, with instruct 
tioiis that would almost preclude the 
chance of disagreement — their deci- 
sions might be subjected to all neces- 
sary revision — commutation might be 
limited to a certain number of pa- 
rishes per annum — ^the money lent 
might be placed under the control of a 
certain number of Knglisli country 
gentlemen, as trustees — ^it might be lent 
for a fixed tnimber of years, &c. &c. 

We are aware that very high autho- 
rities on both sides of the House of 
Lords, have declared themselves to be 
repugnant to the conversion of the 
Church into a land proprietor ; tht^y, 
however, did not state the grounds of 
their repugnance, and we/in our ig- 
norance, ore unable to discover them. 
As far as we know, all the enclosure 
acts of latter times, have gi^cn the 
Church land in exchange for tithes. 
To give it, in exchange for a portion 
of the produce of a number of acres, 
as many acres as will yield the same 
quantity of produce, seems to be the 

surest way possible of preserving its 
revenues from augmentation, as well 
as diminution. Her possessions can- 
not be increased, and it seems to he 
impossible, for her ever to obtain a 

weight in the state, capable of being 
perverted into the means of injuring 
it. To give the clergyman tithes in- 
stead of land, in order to make him 
dependent on, and bring him in con- 
tact with, his flock, is, in the present 
day, a monstrous contradiction of the 
principles of nature. It is giving the 
8chool-boy authority over his teacher, 
that he may the more willingly profit 
by his instructions. In this country, 
the Church is a great land proprietor 
— ill very many parishes, its sole in- 
come is derived from its own laud, and 
the most salutary consequences flow 

from it. The clergy discharge their du- 
ties with exemplary diligence, and the 
utmost harmony prevails between them 
and their parishioners ; while in those 
places where tithes arc paid, the pas- 
tor and the flock are generally at va- 
riance ; he, from the strife, dischar- 
ges his duty coldly and heartlessly ; 
and they, in malice, forsake him, and 
follow the dissenter. But the question 
must be determined by balancing the 
evils against the benefits, and we be- 



lieve no public measure of mafpiitude 
could be conceived, that wouM be so 
perfectly unobjectionable on the score 
t>f evil, and so highly desirable on that 
of benefit ; and tnat would, moreover, 
be so easily practicable. 

The case, in two words, is this 
A has property which it is his inte- 
rest to sell — it is B's interest to buy 
this property, and, from the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, a sale 
may be made on terms mutually ad- 
vantageous to both. It is the interest 
of C that the sale should take place, 
and he possesses abundant means for 
enabling A and B to complete it. The 
tithe payers would be greatly benefit- ' 
cd by it, and no class would be in- 
jured or inconvenienced by it what- 
ever. We do not know what more 
. could be said in its favour. 

Tlie landholders of Ireland have 
ever been the loudc.st in declaiming 
against the tithes ; they have called 
tlicui the curse of their country, and 

called again and again for commuta- 
tion. Let them now stand forward, 
for they must take the lead in the mat- 
ter, but let their conduct bo what it 
ought to be. Let them hold public 
meetings, form themselves into a well 
connected body, and then address 
Parliament and the nation as follows: 
— We believe that the jiayment of 
tithes, by our Catholic tenantry to the 

Protestant Church, is productive of 
great evils ; we believe that it subjects 
tins (Church to great vexations and 
losses — tliat it engenders feelings in 
the ])casantry, which lead them into 

ruinous conduct, and, which, however 
criminal, must exist, so long as the 
tithes are collected — and that it ope- 
rates powerfully to prevent the spread 
of genuine religion and good senti- 
ments towards the government. We 
believe that nothing can be a remedy, 
except a just commutation ; and that 
no such commutation can he carried 
into efftict, unless we become the pur- 
chasers of the tithes. If the Church, 
whose sacred property these are, be 
willing to sell at a moderate price, we 
are willing to buy, provided the coun- 
try will lend money on mortgage, to 
such of us as need it, for compassing 
the purchase. Let them do this, and 
we ^all be grievously mistaken if the 
Church and the country do not eager- 
ly accept their offer. 

We will here say one word on ano<* 
ther point eonneotm with the Church. 


nrn 

It has been again and again confident- 
ly asserted, that the revenue it draws 
from Ireland, impoverishes the coun- 
try. This is evidently founded on the 
monstrous blunder which we have al- 
ready noticed, of supposing, that were 
it annihilated, its possessions would 
drop gratuitously into the pockets of 
the peasantry; and that these pos- 
sessions are not ri'al property, but a 
tax which is levied generally on the 
country. We repeat, what must be 
obvious to every one, that were the 
clergy exterminated, their revenues 
would still have to be paid, either to 
the government, the landlord, or any 
person who might purchase them 
These revenues are just as much a tax, 
as the rent of land is, and clergy, or 
no clergy, they must still be collected, 
80 long as the land possesses proprie- 
tors and occupiers. As a class of so- 
ciety and consumers, the clergy need 
not defenders. 

Having poijited out what wc believe 
to be the only remedy for the extreme 
indigence of the Irish occupiers, we 
must now speak of those members of 
the agricultural class, who do not oc- 
cupy, and who cannot procure employ- 
ment. That there is a great redundan- 
cy of population, and that it cannot be 
effectually acted upon by the capabi- 
lities of Ireland, seems to be unques- 
tionable ; but we cannot agree with 
those, who appear to think, that this 
redundancy is an evil not to be over- 
come. We have immense territories 
which need peopling, and we think no 
principle can be more clear than this, 
that, if the population be redundant 
in one part of the empire, it is the 
duty of Government, if it possess the 
means, to remove the excess to such 
other parts as need inhabitants. That 
Government possesses ample means for 
removing the surplus population of 
Ireland, needs no proof. If even so 
much as one million, or even two mil- 
lions, were, for a term, annually ex- 
pended in settling the surplus popula- 
tion of Ireland in Canada, and New 
South Wales, we are quite sure that, 
independently of the incalculable be- 
nefits which It would yield to the sis- 
ter kin^om, it would be most profita- 
ble to Uie empire at large, as a mere 
money speculation. It would, by ena- 
bling the landlords to increase the size 
of tbeir farms, and by giving to labour 
its due value, tnake those consumers, 
and^ of course, tax pajpi, who now 
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searcely deserve the name, and the sum 
mniB advanced, would be speedily 
paid ivith abundant interest, in the 
shape of additional Irish revenue. 
This, however, if done at all, should 
be done upon principle and system. 
The population is not stationary, but 
keeps annually increasing; and there- 
fore, to effect a reduction, a number 
beyond the annual increase of the agri- 
edltural portion, must be taken off. It 
slioald he done in concert with the 
landlords, and it should only operate 
on a prescribed district at once. The 
owners of a certain number of parish- 
es should agree with so many of 
their small tenants, to give up their 
leases and emigrate, as would enable 
them duly to increase the size of their 
&rms, and rid tlieir estates of all but 
necessary labourers ; and ships should 
be in readiness to convey the surplus 
Inhabitants away. This, assuming that 
rents would be moderate, would place 
these parishes in a state of permanent 
competence and good order ; for their 
ihture increase of inhabitants would 
probably be absorbed by the manufac- 
tories, sea-ports, &c. &c. as in Eng- 
land. But if emigration be confined 
to a comparatively small number, — ^if 
riiose who avail themselves of it, be 
taken indiscriminately from the whole 
Deflation at once, and if the land- 
loras do not use it as an instrument for 
changing the form which society at 
present wears on their estates, then wc 
fear that it will only be felt as a pub- 
lic expense. 

One word with reganl to Absentees. 
If they will only do what we have re- 
commended, and spend a single month 
in the year on their estates, we will 
Dot quarrel with them for expending 
the bulk of their incomes <»it of Ire- 
land, provided it be chiefiy expended 
in England. If Irish corn, cattle, but- 
ter, linens, poplins, &c. come to our 
markets, their incomes will, to a con- 
siderable extent, return to the country 
that yields them. They may be as 
much absent from their estates, and 
expend as much of their incomes in 
London, &c. as the English landlords ; 
what we chie%^%ish them to do, is, 
to Imitate the English landl(»*dsin the 
letfin| of their land, and the treatment 
-of their tesiantry. 

We liilfc hitherto cutifined ourselves 
to the suggesting of the necessary mea- 
sures for removing the penury and 
dutr«Bs of the Iridi ’peseantry, and for 


giving society its proper form among 
them. We will now say somethina 
on the .means of giving them good 
feeHngs and habits — of rendering them 
estimable members of society, and good 
subjects. 

The peasantry of Ireland are not 
only grossly ignorant in almost every- 
thing that they ought to know, but 
they are exceedingly learned in almost 
everything that they ought not to know. 
To the crimes of mere barbarism, they 
add those of civilized turpitude — ^they 
are religious fanatics, and political re- 
volutionists, as well as savages. We 
must, therefore, not only give them 
good instruction, but we must cut off, 
as far as possible, all their sources of 
evil instruction. The Whigs protest 
that their bad feelings arise from past 
and present mal-govcninirnt. This, 
like almost everything else tliatis made 
the subject of Whig asseveration, is 
manifestly false. What say Captain 
Rock's manifestoes, to which, in spite 
of all the Whig oaths in the world, we 
shall apply for knowledge respecting 
the feelings of the Irish peasantry.^ 
They complain not of laws and acts of 
government ; they clamour not for re- 
form, or the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities ; they explicitly declare, 
that — the abolition of tithes and rents 
altogether, both of which belong al- 
most exclusively to the lYotestaiits — 
the extenninatibu of the l*rotcstants, 
because they are heretics — the destruc- 
tion of the government, because it is 
an English and a Protestant one, and 
the establishinent of another, inde- 
pendent, and exclusively Catholic — are 
the sole objects of the accomplished 
commander, from whom they ema- 
nate. It has been said by the eminent 
head of the Ministry, that the conspi- 
racy of the Uockites is one against 
property ; but against whose property 
do they conspire ? They are not gene- 
ral robbers, taking any kind of pro- 
perty whatever, and plundering all 
men indiscriminately. Theirs is a 
conspiracy, with regard to property, 
against tithes and rents alone, and, of 
course, against the property of the 
Protestants alone. It has been said, 
to prove that they make no distinction, 
that they have, in one or two ins^* 
ces, robbed and butchered Catholics ; 
but we cannot be convinced by it. 
Does not a Whig, when ho supports 
tiiw Ministry, render himself the espe- 
dal object di the vengeance of his mr- 
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saken brethren ? And, when ibete Ca» 
tholicfi were active supporters of the 
l<ws, were they not sure to become as 
obnoxious to the Rockites^ as the Pro* 
, testants ? Is there any man living who 
will say, that, if the rents and tithes 
belonged to Catholics, the peasantry 
would utter a single murmur against 
the payment of them? It is roundly 
asserted, that the Protestants provoke 
the Catholic peasantry to their present 
conduct, by oppression and insult, but 
where are the proofs ? The Catholics 
hold the chief share of the Irish press 
— they have a number of Opposition 
members in the House of Commons — 
and they have Earl Grey in the one 
House, and Mr Brougham in the 
other, as official organs, ready to say 
anything in the way of complaint that 
they please, and still no jrroofit of Pro- 
testant oppression are brought forward. 
The Protestants, no doubt, hold the 
power in Ireland, and so do the Tories 
in England. The Protestimts there, 
are truly enough full of party spirit ; 
and the Tories here have their share 
of it. But would the Whigs be justi- 
fied, by the Tory preponderance and 
party spirit, in declaring that they 
were oppressed and enslaved, and in 
becoming incendiaries and assassins ? 
If not, who shall excuse the Irish Ca- 
tholics, by maligning the Irish Protes- 
tants ? Accounts are at this very time 
reaching us almost weekly, that the 
Catholic ministers, by the aid of mob 
force, violate tlu* laws and usurp the 
rights of the JVotestant clergy. This 
is indeed insult uiid oppression ; but 

who are the guilty ? and who are the 
sufferers ? If the calumniated Protes- 
tants wore what they arc represented 
to he, our ears would not be shocked 
by intelligence like this. Passing by 
everything else, it is possible that one 
part of the lower orders of a country 
may insult and maltreat the other 
part ; hut this cannot be the case 
among the Irish ]>easantry, when they 
consist almost exclusively of Catholics. 

It is established by convincing proofs 
on the one side, and the absence of all 
proofs on the other, that the Protes- 
tants do not tyrannize over the Catho- 
lics — that if they be inflamed with 
party spirit, the Catholics are equally 
so— and that, while this spirit only 
leads the former into such excesses as 
parties in this country are constantly 
guilty of towards eacn other, it leads 
the latter into the commission of the 


most appalling crimes. It is proved 
by everything else, as well as oj the 
declarations of Captain Rock, that the 
peasantry are led to commit their 
dreadful atrocities by their religion^ 
Their cry is not— redress for Yftoum, 
or revenge for past, or present, in*? 
juries ! but — exclusive power for Ca^ 
tholicism, and destruction to the Pro* 
testants, because they are Protestants ! 
Whatever they may have sufibred from 
the Protestants, they now suffer no* 
thing ; the generation that suffered ia 
no more ; that which exists has only 
cxisteil to receive, and still, like the 
Puritans of old, they carry on a re* 
ligious war of aggression, usurpation, 
and extermination. We must ex- 
amine their crimes in detail, to be 
fully aware of their frightful enormi- 
ty. Their liorrible burning.s, bough- 
ings, and assassinations, have not been 
the work of a few weeks of phrenzy, 
but of years of cool-blooded system,—^ 
they have not been confined to a few 
particular spots, but have spread over a 
very large extent of country — they 
have not been prompted by tlte in- 
flamed passions of a few individuals^ 
but they have taken place in fulfil- 
ment of the deliberately-cbosen plan 
of the whole body of the disaffected, 
and, therefore, they have been in ef- 
fect the deeds of a very great portion 
of the whole Irish peasantry — and the 
victims have been, not alien enemies,^ 
but cliildren of the same soil, innocent 
men, whose only offence was, the ex- 
ercise of a clear right, and some of 
them great bonofacturs to this pea- 
santry. These terrible and sickening 
atrbatics have been perpetrated in the 
name of religion ! 'Die perpetrators 
of then» have been furious fanatics, 
abundantly supplied with religious 
teachers of their own persuasion, and 
the blind and devoted slaves of these 
teachers I ! 

Now, is there any m.in living, who, 
ill looking at the brutal ignorance and 
hellish crimes — the fierce fanaticism^ 
and the slavery to their church, of the 
Irish peasantry, can lay his hand upon 
his heart atid say, that there is not 
something fearfully wrong and dan- 
gerous, either in the doctrines of this 
church, or in its discipline and con* 
duct ? Granting that toe last genera* 
tion, and previous ones, of Catholics 
were oppressed by the Protestants, 
how happens it, that, when the op* 
pressed and the oppressors are now 
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aumlderlne in the •niielL tlMe 
who now uve of both religions^ ooii« 
not only of the benefactors and the 
bi^efit6d**-how happens it, that the 
Iiiiii peasantry thirst as ardently now 
Dor the extermination of the Frotes- 
twts, as they ever did in the worst 
tiines of Protestant oppression? What 
ke^ alive this dreadful, this devilish, 
animosity, when they now suffer no- 
thing from the Protestants, scarcely 
am come in contact with, or sec one, 
and are so completely under the con« 
tred of their priests) Allowing that, 
iSrom the infirmity of human nature, 
difference pf religious opinion may 
make bodies of men detest each other, 
what makes, speaking alone of the 
lower classes, the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics to be so much more criminal 
than that of the Protestants ? What 
makes the lower classes of the Catho- 
lics, so raudi more ignorant and wick- 
ed than those of the Protestants? 
And why, when the Irish peasantry 
are plentifully suppUed with Catiliolic 
priests who have unlimited control 
over them, are they sunk in the lowest 
depths of ignorance and depravity ? 

These are searching questions, and 
touch the very vitals of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, We know full 
well, what contempt and mockery are 
cast upon those who speak of this 
church anytliing but eulogy, both in 
Parliament and elsewhere,; but for 

this we care not. It is the poor, 
blind, guilty, and miserable Irish pea- 
sant, and not us who write, who must 
soffer from the refusal of Parliament 
to be told of Uiis Church's misconduct. 
We may be called bigots, and we know 
not what— told that our words ought 
to 'have been spoken some hunclred 
years ogo-r-and informed that the 
Bomish Church has abjured its mon- 
strous doctrines and pretensions, and 
abandoned its spiritual and civil des- 
potism. We snail only deign to re- 
ply to this, by pointing to the raxsENT 
'^Miracles," to the f&escxt proclaim- 
ed belief of the Catholic Church and 
Cath^aa jBoard of Ireland in them, 
aii4p|«^ p&KS£NT state of the Irish 
CJSjSHc peasantry. To those , who 
lij^ruth and reason, we will speak ; 
mm we will say nothing that we do 
conscientiously believe to be truth 
imd reason. 

A great part of the nation is at this 
%ery moment dedaitning against the 
frolic Church of Spain and Fortu- 


gal» at the aomoe of Ibe moat terriUe 
evils to these countries— ‘Very many 
ore vituperating, the Brotestant Mis- 
sionaries, as men who are producing 
great mischief in the colonies — ^not 
many years since, the Edinburgh Re- 
view made a tremendous attack on the 
Ftotestant Dissenters of almost all de- 
nominations, on the ground that they 
were inflicting fearful injuries on the 
country — ^and the Whigs have been 
for some time, and are at this hour, 
making war upon the Established 
Church anti its clergy, from the belief, 
as they say, that these are doing harm 
to the State. Now all this proves, 
what, in good truth, needs no proof 
whatever, that it is believed by all 
parties to be possible for a Church, or 
a body of religious teachers, to plunge 
those whom they lead, into great 
evils; it proves likewise, what has 
been so often proved by history bei'ore, 
that evcu« the Romish Church is ca- 
pable of being the parent of the most 
grievous ills to individuals and na- 
tions ; and it proves, moreover, that 
the doctrines of a Church may be harm- 
less and even pure, and yet its dis- 
cipline and the conduct of its func- 
tionaries may be highly mischievous 
and dangerous. 

Upon this ground we take our stand. 
Spes^ng here us politicians alone, we 
will put out of sight the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, and speak only 
of its conduct, and the effects which 
it produces in Ireland. Now the j)ca- 
santry are savagely ignorant, and as 
savagely wicked ; although their 
priests, from the peculiarity of their 
duties and powers, are continually 
coming in contaet with, and have 
despotic authtn-ity over them, in re- 
gard to religious conduct. This is of 
itself quite sufficient to prove their 
Church utterly worthless as a teacher 
of religion. Rut does this Church 
content itself with being merely worth- 
less.^ The peasantry are prohibited 
flrom reading the Scriptures without 
note and comment, sound expositions 
of ChristianitY, and almost all works 
whatever, calculated to dispel, their 
mental darkness, and correct their 
depravity. They are prohibited from 
entering any place of wovslup save 
tbeir own, from becoming familiar, 
and intermarrying, with Protestants, 
and they are restricted from inquiry 
and discussion.. Now, who issue the 
prohibition? Who are those who thus 





dare to uaurp to large a tbare of the 
. sovereign power*-thu8 exerciae author 
rity which the Government itseli' does 
n^t possess^ for the purpose of depri- 
ving so large a portion of our fellow- 
subjects of their legal rights and pri- 
vileges, and sinking them to the lowest 
stages of blindness, guilt, and slavery ? 
The Catholic Priesthood ! The pro- 
hibition is not merely one of terms — 
it is not rendered effective merely by 
threats of future perdition — it is ef- 
fectually enforced by means of what 
is, in reality, a grievous penal punish- 
ment, of what amounts to the loss of 
character and bread, if not of life. It 
is in vain that Ireland boasts of pos- 
sessing the liberty of the press— this 
priesthood exercises a censorship over 
the press with regard to the lower 
orders, which coinjdetcly suppresses 
almost everything that ought to cir- 
culate. It is in vain that Ireland 
boasts of living under the British con- 
stitution — a tyranny, which laughs 
alike at laws and rulers, and triuiriph- 
antly tuaintains its system of espionage 
and tciror, kee])s the great body of 
the people in the most abject state of 
mental and bodily bondage. It is in 
vain that the Protestant Clergy seek to 
impart to the people good feelings 
and conduct— tno Catholic Church 
declares, tlu^y shall not be heard. And 
it is in vain that theCiovcrnnient, Par- 
liament, all political ]mrties, and the 

whole British nation, call in one voice 
for the instruction and liberation of 
the Irish peasantry — tin omnipotent 
Catliolic Church responds in triumph 
— 1'hcy shall not be iiistructe*!, they 

shall not he set free, they shall remain 
what they are I 

We are well aw^arc, that this terri- 
ble power is secured to this Church by 
law ; but wo may bo permitted to say, 
that it ought not to be possessed by 
any Church, or any l)ody whatever, 
when all men agree, that it ought not 
to he possessed by the Government it- 
self. We may be permitted to say, 

that if anything but a Church— any 
combination of laymen, even the 
Church of England, were to possess 
this power, it would be immediately 
consumed by public indignation, al- 
though its organization, functionaries, 
creed-, and conduct, might be exactly 
the same. So much for the instru- 
mentality of the Catholic Church in 
producing the peasantry's dejdorable 
ignorance and consequent depravity ; 
VoL. XV. 


wo will now inquire, how fkr it is in- 
strumental in producing their hatred 
of the I^otestants and disaffectidii. 

Liking at the thousand and onq 
religious bodies which compose the 
people of England, he must be blind 
indeed, who cannot see that it is the 
constant endeavour of the leaders of 
each, to prejudice their followers 
against all the others — who cannot 
see, that it is their interest, and even 
duty as honest men, to do it, on the 
principle on whidi conscientious \^igs 
and Tories labour to bring each other 
into disrepute — and who cannot see, 
that this must be the case so long as 
these bodies endure. The press per- 
haps is not quite so much jaded wiA 
theological controversy as formerly, 
an<l Ministers of different persuaeiotts 
may perhaps exchange gracious bows 
with each other ; but dissenting pul^ 
pits— and in good trutli what else can 
they do ?— are still engaged in an in- 
terminable war. Granting that the 
doctrine alone is attacked — Can you 
excite prejudice against the doctrine, 
without exciting prejudice against 
those who profess it ? Can you teach 
the religious man to abhor atheism, 
without diminishing his esteem for the 

atheist ; and can you ffll the Catliolic 
witli hatred of Protestantism, and yet 
prevail on him to be the Protestant's 
friend ? If you can accomplish this 
with bodies of men, you can leap over 

the jMoon, and do anything whatever, 
that the Eastern enchanters were in 
the practice of doing. Perhaps the 
rich and intelligent, who form the 
contemptible minority of each body, 

are not worked upintoamucbstnmg- 
er feeling than compassionate dislike 
of the other bodies ; but the ignorant 
and passionate, who form the over- 
whelming majorities, arcinffained witli 
animosity towards ail who differ from 
them. At this very moment, the 
members of the religious sects among 
tile lower and middling classes, are 
railing against each other as fhrlously 
as ever. Two individuals, and it is 
only barely possible, may argue and 
dispute — may be rivals— -and may en- 
deavour to make proselytes among 
each other's followers, without ceasing 
to be lukewarm friends, but, with bo- 
dies, it is utterly impossible. 

The Catholic Ministers are, not only 
acted upon by the same natural ]aw% 
which act upon the Ministers of other 
religious to compel them ^ 
20 
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tdidi iheir fkiek^ to dospise othor 
tflreed8> and eonsieqnontly the followers 
of other creeds, hut they are acted 
tipon to do it, by almost every other 
motive that can mfloence the heart of 
mim. The Protestant bodies found 
their different creeds upon ambiguous 
aild controverted texts of scripture, 
whieh divide in opinion, not merely 
^ ignorant, but men of splendid 
talent and learning : they have nothing 
toemiceal, they teach nothing that is 
capable of being refuted by physical 
proof, and their members may see and 
hear what they please, without being 
lit much danger of being induced to 
change their religion. But the Catho- 
Uc Church stands upon falseho^, im- 
posture, ignorance, and credulity. It 
nas by its legends and superstitions, 
ks relics and pretended miracles, its 
glaring folsidcations of scripture, and 
its monstrous assumption of the attri- 
butes of the Deity, placed itself in 
such fierce hostility with the Bible 
and common sense, that nothing but 
barbarous ignorance of its fUlow- 
ers can save it from ruin ; and the 
Hiread of life of this ignorance consists 
in hatred of the Protestants. Heconcilc 
the Irish Catholics with the Protest- 
aiits-Hsu£fer the former to converse 
freely with the latter, to read their 
and hear their clergy — and they 
will be brought into a blassc of know- 
ledge and findings, of facts and demon- 
strations, which must inevitably, ei- 
ther reduce iheir church into an im- 
potent sect, or destroy it altogether, 
if the Irish Catholic Church have any 
f^;Brd whatever for its own existence, 
it must make it its grand object, to 
l^p the hatred of its flock towards 
ihe Protestants at the highest point 
> possible. Again, the Protestant sects 
never sustained any loss from the 
BstabEshed Church ; in their war 
constantly dis- 
all wish for its temporal pos- 
sessions, and have merely insisted that 
there ought to be no national church 
whatever. But the Catholic Church 
once was, what the Church of England 
now is— it regards the latter as a sacri- 
legloas' usurper, by whom it has been 
discrowned and strijmed of its posscs- 
dt holds its title to these pos- 
is to be still sacred— and, ani- 
l hj its interpretation of the pro- 

^ js, it lobks forward with confi- 

iae to the moment^ when it shall 

tfiem, and ag^n become the 



eatalfiished church of the empire. The 
Church of England and the Catholic . 
one, are, in the religious world, what 
the Tories and Whigs are, in the poli- 
tical one ; they war, not merely on ac- 
count of opinions, but for splendid 
dignities and emoluments; and the 
victory must be decided by a majority 
in followers. So long as the ^eat 
body of the Irish people remain blind, 
disaficcted fanatics, so long will tliey 
virtually have no other temporal head 
than their Church, and it must be this 
head— it must be an imperium in im» 
perio, its followers must be a distinct 
people, hostile to all others, and obey- 
ing nothing but itself, save from com- 
pulsion— or it must cease to be mighty 
for the attainment of its wishes, and 
even to ho])c. The esteem of its fol- 
lowers for the Protestant ruler, would 
be fraught with the extreme of danger, 
for it would give to this ruler power- 
ful influence, which he would use to 
enlighten them, and consequently to 
destroy Catholicisni. Our Protestant 
sects have nothing whatever to gain by 
disaffection. They neutralize each 
other’s political power for anything 
but general defence. P',vcry one of 
them well knows that, were it to at- 
tempt to procure any peculiar aggran- 
dizement in the state, tdl the others 
would join the Established Church and 
the Government in resisting it ; and 
every one of them well knows, that 
no State nea^ssity, and no wish on the 
part of (foveniment exist, for stripping 
them of followers. But the Catholic 
Church of Ireland is followed by near- 
ly the whole of the people ; and so long 

as it keeps them disaffected, or, to use 
a softer word, iu a state of dislike, to 
the Government, it is the most power- 
fill political body in tlio country, when 
political ]>ower is essential for its ex- 
istence. Imperious state necessity, and 
the Government and Parliament, call 
for the proper instruction of the iwo- 
ple, but it daro not instruct them, and 
it dare not suffer them to be instruct- 
ed. It is therefore involved in a con- 
flict with public good and the general 
government, on u question which af- 
fects its own life ; and it is only the 
disloyalty of the people which enables 
it to retain paramount authority over 
them, and thereby to overawe the go- 
vernment, bind up the hands of the 
Protestant clergy, aiTd remaiu iii secu- 
rity. Admitting that, as many intel- 
ligent men continue to be Catholics, 
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the people <of Ireland might be proner- 
. ly instructed and yet not change their 
religion,— still the probability is, that 
many of them would change it ; and 
the certainty is, that if they did not, 
Catholicism would be wholly changed, 
the main chains which their Church 
has fixed on their hearts would be 
broken, the clergy would be reduced 
into mere spiritual advisers, and the 
Church would lose the greater portion 
of its power and hopes. 

We say then, that the Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland arc acted u^n by 
the most powerful motives that can 
influence the human heart, to keep 
the animosity of their flocks towards 
the Protestants at the highest ])oint, 
and to fan their dislike to the govern- 
ment ; and they would be the veriest 
dolts in existence, if they could not ac- 
complish this by the tremendous pow* 
ers which they possess for the purpose, 
and the peculiar circuinstanceBiii which 
the peoj)le of Irclaiul are placed. Their 
(’hnreh subjects its members to the 

most pcrfejct form of discipline that 
could he devised, for obtaining despo- 
tic authority over them. It rivets its 
fetters on their puHsions, wrings from 
them their tlioughts, keeps its eyes on 
every footstep, prie.s incessantly into 
their dwellings, holds over their beads 
the terrors of exconiinunication, and 
thus obtains power over th<*m tlmt the 
King hiniHolf does not possess. It is 

impossible for uii ignorant, Bitper.sti- 
tious, credulous (Jatljolic, — and all ig- 
norant nu’ii are superstitious and cre- 
dulous, — to bi other than the abject 
slave of his priest. While the priests 
possess this power, those of them, who 
officiate among tlie peasantry, arc, as 
well as the peasantry, grossly igno- 
rant ; and, in proportion as a religious 
teacher and his hearer^ are ignorant, 
in the same proportion will his ap- 
peals to their worst passions against 
other religious bodies be outrageous 
and successful.. The peasantry are 
taught to regard the Trotestants, not 
only as believers in a false religion, who 
cannot escape ^KTdition, but as the 
robbers of the (!atholic priesthood and 
die former Catholic latidh olders. While 
they are taught this, they are called 
upon by the Protestant Clergy for 
tithes, and by Protestant landlords for 
rents, which human effort cannot ex- 
tract from the soil. On the other 
hand, the Government makes it a mat- 
ter of policy to do nothing, and to dis- 


courage everything, tliat may be /ob- 
noxious to the Catholics on Che ame 
of religion ; the Protestant dei|^ aee 
therefore rendered powerless, and the 
Catholic ones meet with scarcely any- 
thing to interfere with their effiirts 
and triumph. 

The proofs of all this are to be 
found in Ireland, in the most astoundf* 
ing and monstrous forms and combi- 
nations. The iieasantry are command- 
ed, exhorted, supplicated, tempted, 
and bribed by the Government, to be- 
come free, and receive instruction, and 
still they hug their chains, and spurn 
from thetn knowledge. They dwell 
under a form of government which is 
the boast of human wisdom, and in 
the very focus of mental and bodily 
exaltation, and still they are more 
turbulent, depraved, barbarous, and 
wretched, than any other people in 
Europe. They have formed them- 
selves into a gigantic confederacy for 
committing the most horrible crimes 
against tlicir neighbours and their 
country, against God and man — and 
still they are furious religious fana- 
tics, and profess to do it for the cause 
of religion . The people and Parliament 
of England arc unceasingly anxious to 

do almost anything, to make almost 
any sacrifice, to conciliate and benefit 
tlicm. With regard to public burdens, 
they enjoy iminuniueB which arc un- 
known in England and Scotland. The 
general government is almost con- 
stantly occupied in framing schemes 
for their advantage— and their own so« 
vernincnt, in a fit of drunken foUy, 
hns publicly insulted and disgusted 
the Protestants, as a body — to please 
them, has kissed their gory liands, 
knelt at their feet, and ofiered them iu> 
honour, duty, and reason, as a 6acri-« 
ficc to propitiate their favour ;-*-aiid 
Still they hate England, the Enghsh 
government, the Irish government, 
and the Protestants. — They are still 
disaffected and rebellious. 

We maintain it to be proved— rin- 
disputably proved— by what we have 
said, that the imorant portion of the 
Catholics — ^if their forefathers had 
never been ix^ured by the Protestants, 
and if the latter now felt no party ani- 
mosity towards them whatever— would 
still hate the Protestants as ccudidly 
as they now do ; and that, so loim as 
they remain as they are, and utcjir 
Church remains what it is, their ha- 
tred will not lose one iota dfits inteu- 
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'sHy. We my that t^lii miuil lie the raent, and government has anxiouely 
ctte^ iflrishm^ be like other men. laboured to prove itself guiltless of the- 
We have laboured this point the more, crime of having given such cncouragp- 
beoause it is one of the very highest inentt A proposition was actually 
importance. To discover the source of made to Ministers in the last session, 

the peasantiy’s hostility to the I^ro- to encourage the Irish Protestants to 

testants, and the Protestant govern- leave their country 1 1 The avowed 
mentj and the means of removing it, system is, to extend not merely the 
would be, in our poor judgment, to same protection, but the same cncou- 

disoover a cure for the greatest portion ragement, to the Catholic as to the 

of Ireland's evils. We have likewise Protestant church ; and the system in 
lal^tTred it the more, because it is the practice is, to give the confidence and 
point on which almost all sides seem the preference to the latter. IVofcst- 
dOtermined to be deluded. autism is never mentioned in Parlia- 


Let us not be mistaken. We do not 
cfaaige the Romish Church of Ireland 
with wanton misconduct ; we do not 
even say that it does anything what- 
ever that we should not ourselves do. 
Were we members of it, and directing 
its affkirs, without regard to anything 
idse. Its power, and even existence, 
are unhappily bound up in tlie blind- 
ness and disaffection of the people, and 
they must perish together ; it is there- 
fore compelled, in self-preservation, to 
exert its gigantic means to keep the 
people blind and disaffected. 

Now, is there one impartial and en- 
lightencHl man in the empire, who 
will say that this ought to continue — 
fhat the most strenuous efforts ought 
not to be made to remedy it ? Is there 
one now, among those who so loudly 
and justly insist on the instruction of 
the Irish in sound, social, moral, and 
religious principles, who can look at 
the past, and believe that tlicse will 
ever be taught them by the Catholic 
Church — ^wno is not aware that it is the 
dear interest of this Church to keep 
such principles from them ? Does the 
virtuous and eminent head of the Mi- 
nistry, who so lately declared in Par- 
liament that his anxious wish was to 
give to the Irish, English frelings and 
habits, beli€A*e that he can give them 
these, without prcidmsly giving them 
English knowledge and religion ? And 
is there one man, of any party, who 
will deM; that the conversion or 
THE IRreif TO THE PROTESTANT RE- 
LIGION, would be the most invaluable 
benefit that could be gained, both by 
themselves and the empire at large P 
We say no ! And yet what is the fact ? 
The attempts of the Protestant clergy 
to maiw converts, are systematically 
MiMvteed. Theencouragingof^^pro- 
ift t y ilHm ** from the Catholic religion, 
lias been made matter of grave charge 
egainst the government, in Parlia- 


ment with reference to Irelaml, except 
to be vilified, and Catholicifim is never 
mentioned except to be eulogised ! ! ! 
The Irish Piotestant government has 
publicly insulted and cast off its Pro- 
testant supporters, on account of their 
religion, and has thrown itself, not 
into the arms of the Catholics, for thc'y 
scornedifcs embrace, hutat their feet ! ! ! 
We are inventing nothing. “ W e are 
not mad, most noble Festns, but si>cak 
forth the words of truth ami sober- 
ness." Wc are not relating what pass- 
ed some thousands of years since, but 
the history of the present hour. 

The grand principle of all this is 
confesRcdly Conciliation. Tl)c Catholic 
Church is to be cajoled by sweet words 
into its ruin — the Catholic priests are 
to be softened by panegyric, until they 
make their flocks religious and loyal, 
and voluntarily strip themselves of 
power ; and nothing is on any account 
to be done that this Church ami its 
clergy disapprove of. If a mistaken, 
vicious, and ruinous system of policy 
could be adopted with regaril to Ire- 
land, this is that system. In what 
chapter of the book of human nature 
do you learn that this can be accom- 
plished by such means — that a people, 
80 hrutisbly ignorant as the peasantry, 
will ever be taught by their priests to 
regard the Protestants with anything 
but detestation, when these priests are 
jcMilous in the last degree of even one 
of them becoming a Protestant.^ In 
your enlightened England, party spi- 
rit pervades the whole community, 
and among the lower classes, party 
spirit and personal enmity are the 
same. What then can you expect from 
the Iri.sh peasantry, when you suffer 
their party leaders to be their sole 
teachers ? Do you Bupi>ose that tlie 
peasantry will become better inform- 
ed, and less violent in party matters, 
without your exertions r I^ok at the 
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post Fear ages has your d'ed press la- 
boured to reach them — ^your freedom 
strove to burst the barrim that sepa- 
rate tlicm from it. Your genius, learn- 
ing, and wisdom, biassed around them, 
and the example of England endea- 
voured to force upon them light and 
happiness^ and they are still what 
they were when these ages commen- 
ced. 

One word touching the remaining 
Catholic disabilities. It is admitted 
on all hands, that their removal could 
only benefit a small number of the 
rick Catholics; and it is clear, that 
their existence has the smallest sliare 
possible, if any, in producing the pre- 
sent feelings of the poorer ones. Cap- 
tain Hock never mentions them ; and 
the Catholic Association, however it 
may affect to call for their removal, 
always abuses every plan that is form- 
ed for the purpose ; and it has had for 
years, a number of other inflamma- 
tory claims ready to put forth in lieu 
of them, in order that it may be en- 
abled to pursue its present conduct, 
and that the feelings and conduct of 
the people may be preserved from 
change. If these disabilities were ro- 
inovod, the conduct of the Church, 
from what we have stated, would 
continue the same ; and therefore the 
conduct and sentiments of the igno- 
rant part of the people would undergo 
no alteration. We say that the re- 
moval of these disabilities would be a 
curse to IrelainL It would, by intro- 
ducing a number of Catholics into the 
Ministry and Parliament, cfft’Ctually 
consolidate llic power of the Catholic 
Church ill that unhappy country, and 
shield it from all attacks whatever ; 
and it would therefore secure to the 
people an eternity of their present 
ignorance, depravity, party madness, 
slavery, and wretchedness. 

The Government ought unquestion- 
ably, both now and at all times, to act 
on the principle of conciliation to the 
Utmost point that may be consistent 
with its duty ; and it, as unquestion- 
ably, ought never to sacrifice its duty 
to conciliation. Now it is the duty, 
the sacred, even the highest, duty of 
the Government, with regard to Ire- 
land, to procure for the Irish people 
the practical enjoyment of the liberty 
of the press, to remove all the olv* 
struciions that stand between them 
and the acquisition of sound know- 
ledge, and to release them from any 


tyranny that may keep them Ihms tbe 
^session of Bntish freedom. It is 
the highest duty of the Government 
to make them, if possible, eniight^- 
ed, honest, virtuous, peaceable, free, 
and loyal men. If the Catholic Church 
will permit its followers to read any 
works whatever, except seditious and 
immoral ones— if it will freely permit 
their intermarriage, and association, 
with Protestants — ^if it will grant them 
liberty of conscience, and the right of 
free inquiry and discussion— if it will 
expunge from its books of e<lucation all 
that is in effect treason towards a Pro- 
testant government — ^if it will change 
its grievous penal punishment of ex- 
communication, into simple expulsion 
— and if it will confine its power to the 
inculcation of just principles, then lot 
it be conciliated. But 'if it persist in 
usurping so tremendous a portion of 
the sovereign authority, and using it 
to deprive the people of their rights, 
and keep them in the lowest stage of 
ignorance, bondage, and debasement, 
then, if the Government conciliate it, 
remain neutral between it and the Pro- 
testant one, and even do not use every 
effort to change its followers into Pro- 
testants, the Government abatidoiis the 
most sacred of its duties. We quarrel 
not with the Catholic Clmrch on the 
number of its sacraments, its opinions 
on transubstantiation, or even its mo- 
no}K)ly of heaven ; the question is not 
one of religious speculation, but of 
national freedom and happiness. The 
chartered rights, weal, and happiness 
of the IriHh people, arc involved in 
fierce hostility with the interests of 
their Church, and to remain neutral 
is a crime; to bake the part of the 
Church is a greater crime, and to con- 
tend tor the people is alone duty. 

The present system of conciliating 
the Catholic Church, has, up to this 
hour, yielded its natural fruits, that 
is, the very reverse of what it was 
meant to yield. The products of Mar- 
quis Wellesley's marvellous ex])eri- 
ment are, the resurrection of the Ca- 
tholic Board, and the greatest possible 
portion of party madness between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. And what 
hope does the future oflhr us? Govern- 
ments and corporate bodies will some- 
times, like individuals, commit sui- 
cide, and the Catholic Church of Ire- 
land may be guilty of self-destructioii ; 
but if it be not, the fruits of this sys- 
tem must remain unchanged. ICthia 



0iivatA ooiOd with lo itie^ al.. 
low the peofille of Irdona 4^ &ctQ use 
of ihe SGr^»tiireB, and other woorb 
joeoeesary for tbixt in8troction--re* 
mit ito ayatem of ei^Bage and ty* 
la^y— and pennit them to become 
^taewUy to tfie Froteatants and the 
Itoteatant gaiemment^ we will give 
it the exedit of believing that it would^ 
b^t it caBnot* The alternative before 
it itro'lhe continuance of the Irish in 
iQicirjires^t blindness^ bondoge^ and 
i^iaaSffiction^ or its destruction^ as 
ev^arything, but a contemptible sect. 
.What ita dioice will be^ may be easily 
imagined, more e^cially when the 
government can o^r nothing in the 
diape of brihci or otherwise, to bias it. 
It is not to be es;pected, that the peo- 
|i3te either wUl, or can, enlighten, 
emancipate, and reform themselves ; 
and therefore they must remain what 
diey now are, or be dianged by our 
instrumentality. 

We vio with each other in ascribing 
a very large share of our freedom and 
greatness to the Heformatiem. It is 
dear to all men living, that a Befor* 
ination would be equdly beneficial to 
Izciand, and still we must not assist 
her in Staining one. Were a Luther 
gt this moment to arise in that uuhap- 
country, we feiw that not only the 
Broughams and Humes, but much 
greater men, would anxiously discount, 
tenance him. The universal cry and 
rule in England is, freedom of discus* 
don and prosdvtism* Whig, Tory, 
and Radicd, — Churchman, Methodist, 
and Calvinist, may sav what they please 
of each other *s creeu, and make what 
converts they please from each other's 
ft^owers. It is even deemed merito- 
rious, in an adherent of the govern- 
ment, to bring over a W’^hig, or to re- 
claim a Radical; and the Whigs have 
made gigantic efforts to procure per* 
misdon ibf Carlile to carry off our 
Church and Chapel congregations to 
his Tcmxde of Deism : but the Protest- 
ant Clergy of Ireland must not be 
emitted to attack the errors of the 
Bomidi Church, or attempt to lead 
the blind and depraved peasant to 
Prgtestautisiii. W^c pronomico this, 
imon QUr conscience, to be the worst 
of dl'^ydiems. The one, simple rea* 
eon that it would exasi>erate, 

the state of Ireland still 
is not more worthless, than 
able. Tlte Catholics arc as much 
Wipmtei Bgdnst the Protestants 
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undar die cOnedUitoiy mtem, as they 
ever were, and they will continue to 
be so, so l^g as thedr Church is anxi-*> 
OU8 to retain its power and existence. 
But can anything be achieved with- 
out risk ? Granting, for the soke of ar- 
gument, tile possibility of exasperation 
and turbulence, is there no other pos* 
sibility connected with the matter? 
Are the days of change in religious 
opinions for ever past, and has truth 
lost its influence and invincibility? 
When men flock in crowds to the 
creeds of Deism and Jacobinism, is it 
impossible for the Irish to be taught 
.—not to believe in a new God, a new 
Saviour, and a new Bible— hut to 
purge their present religion of its gla- 
ring errors and impurities ? Were pro- 
per efforts made, tlie probability is, 
that the great body of the people might 
be led to embrace l*rotestantisin, and to 
become good men and good subjects ; 
if no such efforts be made, the certain- 
ty is, that they will continue in their 
present state of blindness, superstition, 
depravity, and disaffection. 

We should scarcely express our- 
selves so *warmly on this point, if we 
were not quite sure that the preBciil 
systan flowed mainly from causes of 
tne most indefensible nature. Nearly 
the whole press of the country — W^hig, 
Tory, Radical — has been, for months, 
directing its thunders against tlie (^a- 
tliolic (Church of i^pain and Portugal, 
and depicting in the most frightful 
colours the ignorance and slavery in 
which it keeps its followers ; but tliis 
pressisrelimously silent respecting that 
Catholic Cimrcli which exists in our 
own bosom, exercises the same tyran- 
ny, and keeps one-third of our popula- 
tion in the same ignorance and slave- 
ry, and, moreover, in a state of hatred 

to their fellow-subjects and rulers. 
The Whigs have been for years heap- 
ing all the abuse upon the C'hurch of 
England and its Ministers that lan- 
guage could supply, and they have 
been at the same time the furious de- 
fenders of the Catholic Church and 
clergy of Ireland. We are eternally 
boasting of our liberty, calling the 
|»ecq)]e of other countries slaves, fabri- 
cating for them schemes of freedom 
which they will not accept, and te- 
wailing their slavery, as though we 
shcmla break our hearts over it, and 
still we cannot attempt to remove, or 
even see, the slavery of Ireland. Some 
of die causes of diese astounding in- 





The WhigB and Badicals^ half the 
Iridi ^vernment, and half the Mink- 
tr^and ito suprorters, are advocates 
of what is o^led Catholic JKlinancipa-* 
tion. They must^ to carry their mea- 
sure^ eulogise and fight for the Ca* 
tholicism of Ireland. To open the 
doors of office to a small number of the 
rich Catholics^ they must endeavour 
to give to the vast mass of the poor 
ones a pert^tuity of blindness and 
bondage, which, when looked at in 
Spain and Portugal, thrill them with 
horror. And those who op^e the 
measure, rendered powerless for any- 
thing but defence, by the hostility of 
colleagues and connections, and fear- 
ful of rendering the state of Ireland 
still worse by inveighing against what 
they cannot remedy, are siletit on one 
of the most crying evils in which that 
wretched country is involved. 

W^cn we thus, putting rclipous feel- 
ings out of the question, believe that 
the Catholic Church of Ireland usurps 
a very large portion of that authority 
over the people, which belongs only to 
the Government — that by tlie exercise 
of this authority, it deprives them of 
some of their most valuable constitu- 
tional rights and privileges, and keeps 
them in a state of strife, barbarism, 
and actual, if not nominal, slavery^ — 
and that, if it were called an Oraime 
Association, a l^tt Club, a Catholic 
Board, or anything else but a Church, 
although its constitution, functiona- 
ries, creed, and practice, should be the 
same, it would he at once put down 
by acclamation as an intolerable nui- 
sance — ^when we believe this, we are 
compelled to believe likewise, that it 
is the highest duty of tlic government 
to promote to tlie utmost the spread 
erf Protestantism in Ireland. We would 
carry the principle of toleration— the 
liberty for every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his consci- 
ence, to the utmost point — mu(;h far- 
ther than the Whigs and Radicals, the 
braggadocios of civil and religious 
liberty,” carry them : We would car- 
them to the Irish peasant ; he 
ould be permitted to read the Scrip- 
tures, sound expositions of Christiaiii- 
ty, and all works whatever, not prohi** 
bited by law ; and he shoidd be per- 
mitted to enter any churth or chapel, 
and to hear any minister whatever, 
without bdne subjected to intenc^- 
tories, and amounts to a heavy 


penal puniiiliuieiit!, or to aity mtrMM 
of any kind: We wMd root up ws' 
tyrannies, and more eQ>eoMi)^ 
civil tyraimios, disguised and stratlgllH’' 
cned by the sacred name of religloii. ^ 
While it is the highest duty of ^ 
Government to promote to the utmost 
the spread of Protestantism in lrebii4» 
the roost effectual means that could M 
adopted, are happily those, which law, 
wisdom, and moderation, would pre^ 
scribe. As the preparatory step, lef 
the tithes, if possible, be commuted; 
and let that assemblage of patricidal 
fools, who call themsedves the Catho- 
lic Association, and who exist only 
to fill the people with hatred of the 
Protestants and England, be silenced.^ 
Let every parish be provided, not no- 
minally, but reaUy, with a Protestant 
Minister and place of worship, that is^ 
now without ; and let the most am{de 
means be provided for protecting the 
clergyman and his fiock in the exer-' 
else of their religion, and more espe- 
cially for protecting the proselyte from 
injury on account of his proselytism. 
As the rest must depend almost whol- 
ly on the clergy, the most particular 
care niust be used in their selecfion. 
One of their qualifications we shaU in- 
sist on at some length, because, with** ^ 
out it, all other ones would be com- 
paratively useless, and because at pre- 
sent scarcely any attention is paid to 
it whatever. 

In selecting the clergy, interest 
must be entirely disregard^. They 
must be, not only men of great sanc- 
tity of life, devout, learned, active, 
zealous, discreet, kind, charitable and 
generous, but tliey must be kxc£l- 
LRNT ORATORS. We would reject 
any one for badness of oratory aloue^ 
let his other qualifications be what 
they might. A bad orator might by 
chance retain those who alre^y be- 
longed to his Church, but he would 
never make converts. If this qualifi- 
cation were a little more attended tb 

in our Eiq^lish we are quite 

certain that our diiirch^ would not be 
so often forsaken for the chapels as 
they are ; and the inattention that is 
shewn to it, is to us perfectly ioeom- 

S hensible^ None but those who ore^ 
y qualified ou^t to possess puUid 
trusts, and no num can be said to bb 
duly qualified for the pulpiit> who fe,. 
not a good orator. It is not neees^^ 
for us to dilate on the nd^y 
enoe which eloquent i^tedcem pmim 
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over the masB of mankind ; and we 
trust we need not prove that this in- 
fluence is as triumphant in the churchy 
as in^the senate, or the court of jus- 
tice. We do not say that die Irish 
clergy should be first-rate orators, 
for, however desirable it might be, a 
sufficient number of such orators codd 
not be found ; what we sliould cliief- 
ly insist on would be, the most bril- 
bant diction that die understandings 
of die bearers would bear, and im- 
pressive delivery. Brougham is a ci- 
plier to Charles Phillips, in regard to 
influence over juries ; and yet what is 
Charles P]iillit)s to llroughaiu, in re- 
gard to learning and capacity ? The 
congregations which throng after Ir- 
ving, and ivhat are callecl popular 
preachers, although the sermons of 
these preachers are generally less pa- 
latable to d)c passions, less in harmo- 
ny with the Scriptures, andless power- 
ful in argument, than those of unpo- 
pular ones, abundantly prove wnat 
might be accomxdislied by flowery, 
impressive preachers in Ireland. The 
lower orders have quite as much of 
diis itch of the ears,** as their bet- 
ters. We conscientiously believe that 
a Protestant clergyman, possessing the 
oratorical powers, not of Mr C-anning, 
nor Mr Brougham, but of Mr Phil- 
lips only, would speedily fill his church 
with Cadudics in any part of Ireland ; 
and that a sufficient iminbcr of such 
clergymen would in no long period of 
time give a death-blow' to Catholicism 
in that country. From the natural 
cloinicnce of tnc Irishman and the 
wealth of the Irish Church, it could 
be no difficult matter to find a suffi- 
cient nu^er of young Irishmen to 
educate for the purpose; and these 
might be combined with a judicious 
selection from die great body of the 
English Clergy. 

But while eloquence should be a 
sine qya wm, the conduct of die cler- 
gy should be exactly calculLtetl to give 
die utmost effect to it. Their religion, 
at the outset at least, should be chief- 
ly delivered from the pulpit, and out 
of it they should be indefatigable in 
endeavoui'ing to endear themselves to 
their Catholic parishioners by famili- 
arity, and acts of assistance, sympa- 
thy and generosity. There would be 
the influence of a Protestant govern- 
m^t and Protestant landlords to aid 
such a clergy, and if they failed of 
success, it would be at least against 


all the laws of foresight and calcula- 
tion. 

One Invaluable benefit such a cler- 
gy would be sure to produce, il* they 
did not make a single convert. They 
W'ould kindle such a blaze as would 
at any rate consume the W'orst parts 
of Catholicism. ThL7 would create 
i?uch a competition for hearers, such a 
spiiit of examination in the pcoj[>lc, 
such endeavours on the part of tlie 
Cadiolie t.'hurch to meet them with 
equal taktit, and such willingness in 
this church to conciliate its flock by 
concessions, as ^vould infallibly effect 
a very complete relbrin in the (,’atho- 
liclsm of the Irish ]>ciisantry. If they 
accomplished this, tlit 7 would accoin- 

S lish a very largo share of all that we 
esire. Wo wrangle not for names and 
forms. I.c‘t the Catholic Church en- 
dure as long as Ireland endures, and 
let its followers be as numerous as 
they are at ))rL*scnt ; only let it aban- 
don its tyranny, cease to interfere with 
civil rights and duties, and be im*rely, 
wdiat it ouglit to be, — a teacher of the 
Christian religion. 

To these, as the most iin]>ortant to- 
pics, we have directed our whole space; 
there are Iw'o, or three others, iiow- 
ever, which wc cannot pass entirely in 
silence. 

The law in Ireland, which incites 
the landlord to subilivide his land as 
much as j)Ossible, and to make the la- 
lK)urer nearly iridcpondent of both mas- 
ter and himself, in order to multiply 
votes, has been reprobated by botli sides 
of Parliament, as an iiiKtrument wbicli 
contributes very largely to the evils of 
that country. Now, wlien this is the 
case, and the nation at large is anxi- 
ous to support Parliament ill anything 
that has thebeiioflt of Ireland in view, 
why is no atlcmjil made to change tJiis 
law, which is thus left without defend- 
ers ? l]he question pr(‘sses itself the 
more Ibrcihly upon us, because tbc law 
is, in principle, liighly absurd, unjust, 
and dangerous ; and because it might 
be easily altered, so as to become an 
excitement to the landlord to increase 
the size of his farms. Witli regard to 
occupierfi, let the votes be taken from 
the petty ones, and given to those who 
occupy not less than fifty acres. The 
tenant of fifty acres, might give 1 vote, 
— of 100 acTes, 3, — of 150 acres, 5, — 
—of 200 acres, 8— &c. 

The maledictions wliich are heaped 
upon the poor potatoeare wholly un- 
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atcked> iD«t«*dofcaiw^^ Theufttei-. 
itjinate lilihinaii has the alt^ative 
Itefore him — a potatoe, or.nodiing^ he 
wisely chooses the f>otatoe, and for 
this he is abused. Give him an in* 
come that will allow him to place beef^ 
bacon, and bread loaves on his table, 
and we have no doubt that he will 
spcedilv become as expert in consu^ 
xning them as the Phiglisbrnan. 

The idleness of the Irish lias become 
almost proverbial. Now, it may be 
true that they are by nature more idle 
than the inhabitants of other coun> 
tries^ but wc are by no means sure 
that it is so ; and wc even feiar, that 
the inhabitants of any other country 
would be as idle as they arc, if placed 
in the same circumstances. Industry 
is an acquired, not natural quality ; 
and the circumstances of the Irish ac- 
tually ]>rohibit them from becoming 
industrious. A very few years sitice, 
work was exceedingly scarce in Kng- 
land—thc labourers came in a mass 
upon their ]iarishts— the poor-rates 
hecainc intolerable — and tnosc who 
had to pay them protested that the 
poor-laws were the greatest of abomi- 
nations. It M'as then nnindly as.sert- 
C(1 on all hands, that our Knglish la- 
bourers hurl become intolerably idle, 
— that they would not work ; iix i'act, 
every tiling was said of them that is 
now said of the people of Ireland ; al- 
though the fact was staring every one 
in tlic face, that work could not 1 h' 
had. But what folltnvi d Tlie times 
improved, work became reasonably 
plentiful ; and behold ! tb.c laboiuvrs 
all at once returned to their industry. 
The Irishman is called idle, alihongh 
it is notorious that he cannot ])ro( nro 
employment, and that thos(jwbo luvd 
labour in that country, can always 
have it for infinitely loss than its just 
value. The man will not be indus- 
trious, unless he has been disciplined 
to constant labour from cliildliood, 
and unless he be constantly acted up- 
on by the prospect of adequate profit, 
or the authority of a master, as a sti- 
mulus. Give the Irishman plenty of 
work, and on efHcicnt muster from in-f 

fency; and we think wc shall not then 
hear much of his laziness. 

We must of course applaud the 
measures that have been taken for 
improving the administration of the 
laws ; Init it must never he forgotten, 
that in Irelatid, as in Englaaid, die 
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and viiipaous di^melves, tHr 
- fnnetionaries will' never be 
discharge of their duty, and the liM 
will never be administerefl With 
ty. We must Speak favourably ei tlm 
projects rcsnecting mines, Bshertesi!; 
&c., but still we must pronounce thifiSili 
to be of minor imiiortancc. It ia 
possible for them, however succes«ru)i 
they may be, to have any niaterial ef«. 
feet in benefiting the condition of the, 
great mass of the Irish peasantry. 

To sum up, therefore, in one 'word. 
— The landjobbers of Ireland must be 
annihilated, and land must be no long- 
er let by competition — ^rents must be, 
reduced to the level of English ones— 
die farms must be increased in siae, 
until the agricultural population shall 
consist chieifly of intelligent, respect-' 
able farmers and their labourers-^die 
surplus population must be drain^ 
off— the tithes must be commuted, or 
so far changed in shape, tliat the ig- 
norant Catholic may not feel that he 
has to pay them to the Protestant 
Cliurch— and the great body of the 
people must be reconciled to Protes-^ 
tantism ; or, at the very least, so hr 
enlightened, touching tne terrors and 
abuses of their Church, as to throw 
off‘ ilic grinding tyranny which it now 
exercises over them, in mind, body, and 
property. This must bt? done, or Ire- 
land must continue to be a poor, 
wretched, distracU'J, barbarous, dr^. 
praved, and disaffected couiury. TJlc 
('atholic disttbililirs may be reinoml^ 
and an hundred ()'’(^onnells may dc- ' 
claim in the Ilrmse of Commons'-^ 
every public trust in tlie country may/ 
be given to tile C’alholics — I {time atid.1 
the Edinburgh Keview luaydtRpoil the.! 
chuicli, until tlie landlords diridc all 
its pusse.>sions — and Broughatn amt! 
Burdelt may exterminate the Orange-^ 
men to a man ,• and the fruits will 
only be — the evils of Ireland will bo , 
rendered insupportable atid irremedi* 
able. Wo detrst state qtiackery, ind 
if the vh naturae would heal thdse 
evils, we would even be content to 
Icaro them to it ; but it will not, If 
things be left as they arc, populatioa ^ 
must still incfrea^e—the land inust>eV 
still farther subdivided— the 
from increased competitiori, 
up routs still higher— 
must be^;:ome still nwro scafeeiiM!' 
the p^mxiity ihvipt to 
point of penury, IWoIiSbiv 
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find depravity. If tboy hftre not alramly 
reftcboa it. We must proceed upon 
raath{‘inatical principles^ and propor- 
tion the power to me effect tliat it is 
meant to accomplish. The evils that 
behave pointed out are demonstrable; 
their existence is scarcely denicil by 
any one, and wewouhl, without dei^- 
luf? to clap a single l)an(la<^e on tlie 
surikee, carry our knife to the root at 
once. We recoinnund, uo doubt, great 
measures; but the) arc htirtly pro- 
portioned, in miignitude, to the evils 

wfcch, in our ]Kioi judgment, will 
yield to nothinir and w^e au' ]»cr-. 
reedy coiivincc<l tb.it they arc practi- 
cable— that all ]»aitics concerned ik>s- 
sess ample mean - for can yiiig them in- 
to etttet, if the will bo n(»t wanting. 
For the willinfpiess (►f Kngland and 
the Ohm eh, so far as tlieyaro intcrtsl- 
cd, we will venture to answer ; but 
who sliall answer for the laiidlioldtis 
of Ireland? 

To these luiulholders, wi \\ ill oiu e 
nrioro addiess ourself ck. AVe ill teU 
tljcm, that they are, m a very gre<U 
degree, morally accountable to (iod 
Rnl their country, for the good enm- 
duet and well-beitjg of tlio«e who live 
ou llwirefcUl' s— that tlielemble mis- 
chiefs which the jobbers entail on 
their humbler tenants, flow^primaiily 
from theiriseUcc— and that a %ery 
large portion of ilieibslre»’S, r^norance, 
depiavity , turbulf nco, dud j^ilt oflre- 
lanil, lies at their door. W c call upon 
tluMii to aheu tlicm selves as a hoily, 
to follow the splendid example which 
has bwn so lately h< t tbt ui by the Ku}(- 
lish landholder R, and to say, Wr a.nji 
OUR OttUiMl-'ls AIIK ONr, AND WT 
WJM srANliOlJ J'Al I TOOtlJlLK. I .a 
every man take his own estate in hand, 
and let tlieni at o«uv liegiii tlu* great, 
inagnificenS and gloilous worl,, of 
Ipving food and clothing, peace ami 
purity, and ficedoin and tiappiiuss to 
ihoir country. Parliament and the 
JUritish nation will go hand in liaml 
with them, to furnish assistAuee, and 
sweep away ditficulties, and, at the 
last, to confer tliose honours on thetn 
which the completion of tlndr noble 
umlertal.jiig wdll deserve. If they 
will Still do as they ha\e done, wc most 
hope, that, at any rale, the 
ftmtU^lnass of infamy which the pre- 
sent state of the peasantry of Ireland 
mn9$S.\ in nomc quarter, will at last 
tall where it ought^nd operate in the 
Hrropar^manner. C' 


To<obTeimmeut,ParlUmeni,and the 
Nation at large, we need not say much 
in the way of excitement ; and yet the 
singular characteristics of the question 
respecthig- Ireland, and the vast impor- 
tance of this question, do not seem to 
be very generally comprehended. We 
are eternally burning incense to liber- 
ty, and throwing sarcasms on what we 
are pleased to call the slavery of other 
nations. We call foreign govermnents, 
despotisms, execrate tliem, and make 
the bondage of their subjects a mat- 
ter of misery to imrselves. With what 
sleepless solicitude have wc watched 
the progress of events in Uie Penin- 
sula, Greece, and South Ainenca! 
IIo%v laboriously have w'e toih*d to 
render to the inhabitants of these parts 
counsel and assistance! And how 
ceaseless and bitter are our groans 
over the present condition of Spain 
and Portugal ! Vet the great mass of 
the people of Ireland — one-third of 
ourselves — arc actually at this moment 
subject to ti slavery, ditll rent, perhaps, 
in name and fonu, from that of other 
countries, bxit as harsli in its ojjcra- 
tion, and as destructive in its amse- 
quences, a« that of any. 'Phis im- 
mense portion of lu; is de}}rivvd of the 
freedom of the j)roRs, the liberty of 
conscience, and the right of fnx* iii- 
quiry and discussion, not by mer(‘ in- 
junction and throat, hut by positivf 
iniTushmeut, whicli amounts to the 
loss of character and bread, if not of 
existence ; an<l it is g.'ound to ]K>wdcr 
by tyrannical, bloodsucking suh'land - 
lords, on the one hand, and a rapacious, 

despotic, blinding, and disaliected 
Catholic priesthood, on the other. In 
our rage against tlio namk of slavery, 
wcarc, like niadirien, placing the whole 
of our Vt'est Indian possessiinis in im- 
minent present danger, and rendering 
their ultimate loss to us certain, mere- 
ly tliat wo may xjromise to tin? well- 
fe<l, well-used negro — the negro whor^ 
situation, with regard to substantial 
well-being, is at least an hundred fold 
better Uwn that of the poor Irishman 
— that freedom, wrhieh we declare he 
is now utterly unfit to possess, and 
which, till hib whole feelings and ha- 
bits are changed by Christianity and 
civiIir.atioiJ. it ih certain he never can 
possess, wdtliout pej verting it into the 
means of his own ruin. And yet we 
are so enamoured of the jlkai.jtv of 
slavery, that die Irish lond-jobbcr, h\ 
comparison of whom, the West India 





planter it«iclf« is not to bu 

•hpolceii against; and the anpalling 
mental, otid bodily bon<1agCj which (lie 
lih>in)^h ('Imrch sprcafls and pcrjietu- 
ates in the very vitals oi* the state, is 
not to be nioJcstod on any account. 
Wc of our constitution and laws 
— of owr security in person and ]ios- 
scKsion —and yet the loyal and wi II- 
principlcd c mntry inhabitants of Ire- 
land itre continually exposed to rob- 
bery and !)utchery. We can shudder 
over tbe idols of the Hindoo, but the 
tlaikt*r idolatry of the Irishman must 
>>e relij»i()usly respect fd ; we must dc- 
lu'j^.* the whole earth wJth Hibles aiul 
iVayer-Jlooks, Irebud only exceplod ; 
and^ while wc regard it as a duty to 
endeavour to make pn)scl)le.s to our 
religion everywln-re — while we aic 
ovi'ii, at great expense, ]»n>\jding reli- 
gious instruction fo'-the negr(x“^,int re- 
ly to inakt a Onixotic nttiinpt 1 >prr*- 
parc ilum lor ti*<cd<»m - wv make it a 
mattci <it state policy to discourage at- 
rcin])*s to teich th < < n line truths of 
riinsibiiif ) (o the* ]ur])aroas IrMipca- 
santrv , although th ‘y have actually in- 
corporutid pillage, devastation, and 
hull Ih'iy, wiih their sj stiau (d*rcligioii. 
IJ tin \honi»*)-(jciK‘ral, or the Society 
Ibr the hiijtpiC'Mon of Vice, ]trosu‘Utc 
a l»L«^))he»nous work, the wrath oJ the 
v’liol' nail<»n i'm to bo directed against 
tliciu ; but not a tingt » inuU ht rained 
aijainst thoH* vnIio probib-l the great 
body of I lie p'ople of Indaiid from 
« ading the hcii])'nres, and almost all 
nher uvful ]»ur)li(\iiio)is. Ami wlnlc 
{i»'‘ siau id Inland is discU'.sed wJlh- 
out ceasing — wlnlc almost tvery day 
I vms witli prt'j(*( ts for thv* beiictU of 
that wietchi'd coiiiury, the only bold, 
comprehensive, and decisive inca«^(ir<‘ 
tlirtt e ]>r<ip()oed, vi/« lsmancfi»atioii, -- 

is bottomed upon dispnred abstract 
princi]rl<s — is confessedly incupal)lt»of 
renio\ ing the evils of Ireland, utul is 
inonstridily calculated to ren ler the 
Iloinish ('Imrcb still more powerful 
and active, and to aggravate* and per- 
petuate the terrible inischicls which 
this rimich showers upon tlii‘ great 
inassol the Irisli people.'* Sliaine alone. 


and uoi inability, ielitraiiis m 
doubling the length of this dppidUt^ 
catalogue of inconsistencies ; and 
in coramitting them, we sconi 
coinmaiulsof interest, as well astb^l l 
of character and duty. Hero de a |k3m^, 4 
milatinn of seven millioriB, which 
nave under a monopoly ; it at pte^,, - 
sent consumes comparatively nothil^i y 
and, by a little exertion, 
raise it to the rank of our best con-*; ’ 
sumers here is a large portion of tin? ; 
empire, which at present pays compa*:^ 
ratively nothing into the ^'reasury, w6 
might, by a little exertion, malco it 
pay additional millions annually,— 
aiid we seem loth to make this exer- 
tion, although we are constantly sigh- 
ing for increase of trade, and lament- 
ing the amount of our debt, and tlw , 
weight of our taxes ! 

We—^* Fly from petty tyrants to ; 
the throne” — we turn with scorn from 
)>arly leaders — men who can only think 
and speak of the crimes and suHbrings 
of Ireland, to make them subservient . 
to their own wretched ambition, and . 
wo address ourselves to the sober, dis- 
interested, practical, sterling good 
sense of* our county. The principal 
evils under which Ireland groans are 
visible, clearly defined, and even, \iritb 
regard to their existence, free from 
controv(‘vsy. Wo say that they are 
suscep<iblt* of remedy — tJiat they may 
be not only palliated, but effeetnally 
removed. *\Ve say that the jobbers 
co /1 he destroyed — that rents can be 
reduced — that farms ctm be increased 
in size — that the surplus population, 
tvfi be drained off— that tithes mn be , 
commuted— and that the gi*cat body , 
of the IrisJi people can be taught the 
genuine princijdes and practice of 
Christianity ; and we say, moreover, 
that this can never be done by the 
system that is at prcscTit pursued. 
Cun no Irish landlords be found among 
those who so loudly bewail the suffer- 
ingK of Iheir country, to stand forw-ard 
and call their brethren togctlnu*, to en- 
list them in the good cause ? And can 
no honest, independent Member of 
Parliament be met with, to speak the 


• “ Excommunication had been one means whereby the Druids maintained tlieiJr 
hierocracy ; and it Ims been thought that, among nations of Keltic origin, the clergyv 
as succeeding to their influence, established more easily tbe portentous tymtiuy 
which they exercised, not over the minds of men alone, but in all teniporM coti- 
cerns. Every eohimanity must possess ther^ht Of expelling those members who will 
not conform to its regulations ; the Church, therefore, must have power tO' excom- 
municate a refractory member, as the State has to outlaw a bad subject, who will / 
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iKTidi regard to In lend, and to propose 
pbun^ simple, iiutuial, practical re- 
medies for those evils, wiiieh, by the 
AclmisKxon of all, really do exist and 
need rennHly ? If such men there l>o, 
let them shew themselves, and they 
win neither lack support, nor fail of 
triuni]>h, A more favourable nioiiieut 
for their efibrts couhl not be chosen ; 
England, not this pait}, oi that, bnt 
England as a nation, is most anxious 
do almost auythim^ for Ireland; 
and no must sliut our i yes to her past 
achieveincms — to lu‘i we.ilth, viisdoin, 
might, and giLdtiKss— to believe, that 


ahe ^tinot with her ndid bimtsh tbtt 
ills ofher criminal and distressed sis* 
ter. Away then with this disrastit^ 
clam our against tlie Established Churcii 
and its clergy, Orangemen and Pro- 
tostantisni ; and this vile cant con- 
cerning Conciliation, Catholic disa- 
bilities, and Catholicism ! Let the 
Broughams, and Humes, and Bur- 
detts, and O'ronnells, be silenced by 
public indignation ; and let nothing 
he said or done respecting Ireland, 
that is not meant for the good of Ire- 
land. Let things be culled by their 
right names — the wants of nature be 
supplied with tlu‘ aliment tliat nature 


not answer to tlie law*;. But tlicrc is reason to believe that no heathen priests ever 
abused this power so ])r(K]iip()n>ly ns the Roninn clergy; nor even if the eeremonie* 
were borrowed, as is not improljable, from lieutlien superstitifui, could they originally 
have been so re\olting, so honihle, as when a Chnstiun minister culled upon the 
'Ectlccnier of mankind, to fulfil execrations whiidi the Devil himself might s*eem to 
have inspired. In the forms of malediction Mppoiiit(*d for this hlaspheinous service, 
a curse was proriouncod against the obnoxious peisons in soul and body, and in 
all tludr limbs airl joints ami nn-mbers, every part being specified with a bitterness 
which seemed to delight in dwelling on the sufferings tliut it iinprectifed. They were 
curst with pleonastic specification, at home and abroad, in their goiugsoutundtheir 
coinings in, in towns and in castles, in fields and in meadows, in streets and in public 
wayii, by land and by water, sleeping and waking, standing and sitting and lying, 
eating and drinking, in tiieiribod and in tlieir excrement, spejiking or holding their 
1 peace, by day and by night, and every hour, in all places and ut all times, everywliere 
wid always. The heavens were adjured to be n? brass to them, and the earth as iron ; 
the one to reject their bodies, and the other their souls. God was invoki*d, in this 
accurstifl service, to afflict them with hunger and thirst, with poverty and want, with 
cold and with fever, with scabs and ulcers and itch, with blindness and madness— >to 
gject lliern from their homes, and consume their substance— to make their wives 
' widows, and their children orphans and beggars ; all things belonging to them were 
.cursed, the dog which guarded them, and the cock which wakened them. None was 
to compassionate their sufferings, nor to relieve or visit them in sickness. Prayers 
Smd benedictions, instead of availing them, were to operate as fartlier curses. Fi- 
nally, their dead bodies were to \k cast abide for dogs and wolves, and their souls 
to be etmiiillf tormpted with Korah, Uathan and Abiram, Judas and Pilate, Ana- 
, niM.aiid Sappiiira, Nero and Ducius,aiul Heiod, and Julian, and Simon Magus, in fire 
everlasting. 

» « » w „ 

If the individual, upon whom such cur.ses were imprecated, felt only an appre- 
bension that it was possible they might be efbeient, the mere thought of such ii 
possibility might have brought about one of tlie malcdietions, by ilriving him mad. 

' 3 ut the reasonable doubt which the subject himself must have entertained, and eii- 
, deavourod to strengtlicn, was o)ipo.sed by the general belief, and by the conduct of all 
about him ; for whosoever associated with one thus marked for perdition, and deli- 
vered over judicially to the Devil and his angels, placed himself thereby under the 
same tremendous penalties. The condition of a leper was more tolerable than that 
of 4U) excommunicated ]icrsori. The leper, though excluded from the community, 

, was still within the pale of the Church and of human charity : they who avoided hi* 

V^ungerous presence, assisted him with alms ; and he had companions enough in afflic* 
tion to form a society of their own— a miserable one indeed, but still a society, in 
'.winch the sense of suffering was alleviated by resignation, the comfort* of religion, 
and the prospect of death and of the life to come. But the excommunicated man 
' was rut off from consolation and hope ; it remained for him only to despair and 
, die, or to obtain absolution by entire submission to the Church.*’ 

SocTHry# JBwk the Churchy vol. /. p. J89. 







prepcribei^tffl let the hideoiii blot 
upon our fanie^ the mightv drawback 
upon our power^ and the fearful ulcer 
upon our vitals^ which Ireland now 
forms, exist no longer. Those who 
shall liberate and cliristianize Ireland 
—who shall rive her freedom for sla- 
very, knowledge for ignorance, indus- 
try for idleness, innocence for guilt, 
loyalty for tlisaftcctioii, and prosperity 


fctf want, will aditeva a mm 
triumph, than has yet beeh achib^ r 
in this age of splendid triurnnhs ; and 
will take preoraence of all toe bene^ 
factors, of thepresent times, totheBd** 
tifih empire. We say again, that this ia : 
pructoZ/te— we say again, that it is 
practicable-^nce more we say that i^t 


JS PKACTICABLE. 
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ON MOONLIGHT. 

From ihe Swedish of Ttig-ehain, 

L 

Stjll that same aspect — ^{)lacid, cold, and bright! — 
Oh, how dost thou rtproach us for thi‘ hours 
Tb.it in d(*lusive j)lt'asurc*b took their flight, 

For tiiiit' that vain anxiety devours — 

For life eonsuinecl by many a poisonous blight, 

That might have yielded else iiinnortal flowers I — 
What ‘'Cid npHXiftliy puilkl gleams impart ! 

How speaks iliy solemn silence lo the heart ! 


II. 

Though changeful, yet unchanged — thou art the same, 
Wliile wc scarce call to iniiul ivbat once we were ! 
Some' praise iho mildness of thy lambent flame. 

And falsely deem thy quietude to share ; 

Fur diflerenl hiuuage rather shouldst thou claitu— 

Even MocKLKY lurks amid that chilling glare ; 
iViul thou art placid — calm — ^tVom trouble free— 

Tile storm clouds ride aloft — ^but vex not thee I 

III. 

^'es — there are scoun and mockehy in that gaze ! — 
Thou tclfst of hopes that will revive no more— 

Of sunny hours and aye-departed days — 

Of beauteous forms that smiled and bloom'd of yore ! 
Well— be it mine, beneath thy silvery rays. 

To brood on recollection s mournful store ; 

Let visions triumph o'er this present scene. 

And that shall seem to be, which once has been ! * 

G. 


* This fragment is the commencement of u poem in 100 stanzas, coaUuning remem- 

brances from the author's own life. 
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Chut r. 

THE LASShS. 


GliEAT have beoii the conquests, 
and {grievous the deray \vrou‘!;ht in 
the Ituman heart by some of these 
j^ountilin nyiuplis. The confusion 
particular ones have sometimes 
occasioned for a year or two almost 
Exceeds credibility. Every young man 
in the bounds was sure t^itlur to be in 
love with her^ or believed himself to 
be so ; and as all these would be run- 
ning on a Friilay's evening to w’oo 
her, of course the |>ride and vanity 
of ^e fair was raisod to such a height 
dittt she would rarely )ie’cl a prefer- 
ence to any, but was suie to put them 
all off with gibes and jeers. This 
eibyiicss, instead of allaying, never 
fails to increase the fervour of the 
flame; an emulation, if not a rival- 
slup, is excited miiong the younkers, 
until the getting a single word ex- 
^anged with the reigning beauty be- 
eomes a matter of‘ tin illing interest to 
many a tender-boarted sw'ain ; but, 
generally speaking, none of these ad- 
ihirod beauties are married till they 
settle into the more quiet vale of life, 
and the current of admiration has 
turned toward others. Then do they 
betake themselves to sober reflection, 
listen to the most rational, though 
not the most youthful of their lovers, 
and sit down, contented through life 
to share the toils, sorrows, and joys 
of the married life, and the humble 
cot. 

I am not now writing of ladies, 
nor of '' furmeiV bonny daugiitrrs 
but merely of country maidens, such 
as ewe-milkers, hay- workers, har‘s(- 
shcarers, the healthy and comely 
daughters of shejilu'rds. hinds, coun- 
try tradesmen, and small tenants ; in 

short, all the rosy, romping, and light- 
hearted dames that handle the sickle, 
the hoe, the liay-raik, and the flivce. 
And of these I can say, to their credit, 
that there is rarely an instance hap- 
pens of a celebrated beauty among 
them turning out a bad, or even an 
indigent wife. Whether it is owing 
to the circumstance of their never 
marrying young, (for a youthful 

marnage oMP^ir who have nought but 
experience and a good name to 
d^nd the support of a family, 


is fiir from being a prudent, or highly 
commendable step,) or whether it be 
that these belles having bad too mudi 
experience in tbefujliosand fli|>]>iincicH 
of youthlUl love, and yoiithlul lovers, 
make their choice at last on principles 
of reason, suflico it, that tlie axiom 
is a true one. But there is another 
reason which must not be lost bight 
of. That class of yout^g men never 
flock about, or make love to a girl 
who is not DoUd lor activity as well 
as beauty. Clcvi'rncss is always the 
first leconiinLiidution ; and conse- 
quently, when such a one chooses lo 
marry, it is natural to sup|)Ose that 
her good qualitus will tlnn l»e exert- 
td lo tliL' utna st, wideb liefoie w'iTO 
only occasionally calkd imo exercise. 
E.xpeiieiici' is indeed the gnat IcucIkt 
among the liib.-iiring class, and her 
maxims are eariied down from father 
to son in all their ]nlstine strength. 
Seldom are tluyvlolaitd in ati) thing, 
and tUiver in tliis. Ko young man 
will eourt a IxautiJul daw, nnk'‘?s Ijo 
be either a biiohy, or a rake, who does 
it for some sellisli ]mrp(5se, iK>t to be 
mentioned tlioughl ol in the an- 
nals of virtuous love. 

Ill dulailmg the ravages of coun- 
try beauty, I will be obliged to take 
fictitious or bynames to ilhislrule 
true stoiies, on acct-iuil of many cir- 
cuiiistaiices that have occurred at 
])tuods subsequent to the ineklents 
related. Not the leasi of tin se is the 
great elian.'.e that time 1ms tffrcttd in 
every orif of tliose ])inks of rustic ad- 
miration. How would it look if 
ODolicrty or yourself, at your an- . 
iiual visit here, wxre to desire me to 
introduce ycai lo one of these by licr 
uameaiid siriiame, and I were to take 
you to see a reverend grannie ; or at 
Wst, a russet darnc far advanced in 
life, with W'rinkles instead of roses, 
and looks of maternal coaccru iiisteud 
of the dimpling smile, and glance of 
liquid beauty? Ah, no, dear sir ! let** 
us not watch tlie loveliest of all earth- 
ly flowers till it becomes degradcil in 
our eyes by a decay which it was ,l>om 
to undergo. I^et it be a dream in our 
]>hilosophy that it still remains in, all 
its prime, and that so it will remain 
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in some purer dune througli all the 
.vicissitudes of future ages. 

As I have not been an eye-witness 
to* many of the scenes I niean^ to de- 
tad, I ju(lf?e It best to give lIuMn as 
the relation of the fir^i person, in the 
same manner as they have been re- 
hearsed to me, whether tl)at person 
chanced to be the principal or not. 
Without tiiis mode I might make a 
more perfect arrangement in my little 
love stori(‘s, but could not give them 
any degree of the interest tliey ap- 
peared to me to possess, or dedne the 
charactci-H by letting them speak for 
themselves. 

Wat, what v/as the matter wi* 
you, that ye in^ver k'-epit your f.iec to 
the ministfT tlic S;il)]>ath day ? 
Volfs an uneo unrcvcrei.d g.ife in a 
kirk, man. I hac seen you keep a good 
ee on the preacljcr, an’ takt' t. nt 
o’ what WiiK gauii too ; and trotl; I'm 
wac* to sre ye nlten'd to the uaur.” 

I kenufi how 1 might ehaniv to 
be* lookin', hut r hope* i was listen- 
ing as weei 'is y<ni, or onv tliat wis 
there, lli'ighow ! U’s a weary warld 
this r' 

“ \\^hat has ina<h‘ it sieoin a wcMry 
warld to poor Wat ? Tin sure it wasna 
al)out tlie ilis o’ life that tlo- minister 
preachin* that (lay, tlnit h is gart 
ye eliamie sac sail ? Now, Wat, f teiitit 
ye wee! a' tlic day, an’ I'll he in yoor 
debt for a toop lainl) at Alich ielsinass, 
gin ye’li just tell me ue. distinct seii- 
tenee o’ the sermon on Sabbath last.” 

** llout, .lock, man ! ye ki u 1 diiina 
want to make a jest about oiiv .>aucre<l 
or rtdigious thing ; aif as for your 
panlie toop lamb, Avhat care T ^hr it?” 

** Y<' net’dna tlniik to win aff* that 
gate, lullant. Jusl eoniess the truth, 
that yc never yet heard a word the 
good miu said;, for tliat haith your 
heart an’ your cc was fixed on some 
object in the eontrair diTcetion. An’ 

I may he inistaen, but I think 1 could 
guess what it was.*' 

Whisht, lail, tin* let tiR alane o’ 
your sinfu' suvmcescs. i might turn 
my back on the minister tluring the 
time o’ the prayer, but that was for 
getting a lean on the seat, an* what 
ill was in that?’* 

Ay, an' ye might likewise hirscl 
yourael up to the comer o' the scat a' 
the time o' baith the sermons^ an* lean 
yottr head on your hand^ an* look 
through your fingers too. Can ye 
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deny this? Or that your eon were 
fixed the hale day on ae . particular ' 
place?” 

Aweel, I winna gic a friend tkiel ' 
lee to his fice. But ati ye had iookit* 
as weel at a* the rest as at me, ye wad ’ 
hae seen that a* the men in the kifk , 
were lookin' the same gate.” / V 

An' a’ at the same object too ? 
An’ a’ as deeply interested iii it as' 
you? Isna that what ye re thinkin? 
Alh ^Vat, Wat f love winna hide ! t 
saw a pair o' slac-bLick cen that threw 
some gayaii. saucy disdaiiifu' looks up 
the kirk, an’ I .soon saw the havoc 
they were milkin', an' had made, i’ 
your simple honest heart. Wow, man ! 
but I ftar me you are in a bad pre^ 
dickiment.” 

“Ay, ay. Between twa friends, 
Jock, there never was a lad in sic a 
prcdickimcnt as I anu I needna keep 
ought frac you ; but for the life tliftt’s . 
i' your honk <linriii kt a pater about it 
escape frue atween your lips. I wadnfi 
that it were kend how' deeply I am in 
love, an* how little it is like to he re*- 
qultcd, for the hale warld. But T am 
this day as miserable a man asbroathea 
the bre.'ith o' life. l*’or I like yon lass 
as man never likifc another, an’ a that 
I get is scorn, an* gibes, an’ mockery 
in return. O Jock, I wish I was dead 
in an honest natural way, an’ that my 
burial fky were the morn !*’ 

“ Weel, after a’, I daresay that is 
tin* best way o* winding up a hojieless 
love scene. But only it ouglit surely 
to be tiu? last resoiircA'. Sow, will ye 
be candid, and tell me gin ye hae tried 
all liiwful endeavours to preserve your 
ain life, as the commandment requires 
us to do, ye koii ? Hae ye courtit the 
lass as a man ougbr to bar courtit her 
who IK in every respi ct licr ('quid ?” 

“ Ob, yes, I havtj ! 1 have told hev 
a* my love, an* a* my sufferings ; but 
it has been only to he inockit, an' sent ‘ 
about my busines.s.'' Wj 

An’ ye wad whine, an' make wry 
fli-.vs, jis you ai*e doing just now ? Ns, 
na, Wat, timt’s no the gate o*t; — a 
maid maun just be wooed in tlic same 
spirit that she shews, au' when she 
shews siucincss, there’s naething for 
it but taking a atep higher thaJi her in 
the same humour, letting her always 
keu, an' always sec, that you are ^ 
tartly her aut>erior, an’ that you joe , 
9veu stooping from your dignity when 
you coluUscend to ask her to, becoti^ 
your equal. If ahe refufie to he joiiv 
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St the Air, never either whine or 

k disa]^poiiite(l; but be sure to wale 
the Wniest lass in the market, an* 
lead her to the same party where your 
aanry dame is. Take her to the top 
d^lhe dance, the top o* the table at 
dinner, an* laugh, an* sing ; an' aye 
between whisper your bonny partner ; 
an* if your ain lass disna happen to be 
unco weel buckled, it is ten to ane she 
will find an opportunity of offering 
you her company afore night. If she 
look angry or atfronted at your atten- 
tions to others, you are sure o* her. 
They are queer creatures th(j lasses, 
Wat, an' I rather dread ye liaeua 
snuckle skill or experiont\» in their 
bits o’ wily gates. For, to tell you 
tike truth, there's iiacthing jilcases me 
fiae weol as to see them hejxiu to pout, 
an* prim their bits o' gabs, an' look 
fuU^ out frae tlio wick o* the cc, an 
gar ilka feather an' flower-knot quiver 
wi' their angry capers. O the dear, 
sweet jewels ! \\"ben I see ane o' them 
in sic a key, I could just take her a' in 
my arms f 

If you had ever loved as I do, 
Jock, ye wad bae fouTid little comfort 
in their offence. For my part, every 
^sdainfu* word that yoii dear, lovely 
lassie says, goes to my heart like a 
red-hot spindle. My liie is bound up 
in her favour. It is only in it that I 
can live, move, or breathe ; an' when- 
ever she says a severe or cutting word 
to me, I feel as if ane o* iny members 
were lorn away, and am glad to escape 
aslang as I am ony thing ava ; for 1 lind, 
if X war to remain, a few niai' siccaii 

Bentences wad soon annihilate me.” 

0 sic bahlerdusli ! In three months' 
'time 1 shall take in i»and to brin ' her 
to your ain teinis, if you w'iJl take my 
advice. AVhtn I speak o’ i/our ain 
terms, mind I take it for granted lliat 
you will never propose ony that are 
not strictly honourable.” 

‘^^’hat you may rely on. I would 
sooner think of wranging my own 
flesh an’ blood than suffer a thought 
to waver about my heart to her pre- 
judice. But, O man, speak ; for ye 
are garring a' the -blood in my veins 
riu up to my head, as gin it war a 
tlui^sttnd ants running races/* 

Weel, Wat, in trie first place, I 
propose to gang down yonder a night 
py luyscr, an' speak baith to her fli- 
tlto au* her, to And how the land 
liea; an* after that we can gang down 
au'giehera fair Inroad- 
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her to reason/* 

Wat scratched his head, and pulled 
the grass (that was quite blameless in 
the affair) furiously up by the roots, 
but made no answer. On being urged 
to declare his sentiments, he said, ** I 
dinna ken about that way o* ganging 
down your lane ; 1 wish you mauntia 
stick by the auld fisher’s rule, ^ Every 
man for his ain hand.' That I ken 
weel, that nae man alive can see her, 
an* speak to her, and no be in love wi’ 
her.'^ 

It is a good thing in love affairs, 
Wat, that there are hardly two in the 
world wha think the same way.*’ 

Ay, hut this is a particular case, 
for a' the men in the country think 
the same gate here, au’ riii tlie same 
gate to thi; wooing. It is iinpossibie 
to win near the house on a Friday 
night without riiining your head 
against that of some rival, like twa 
loops fightin' about a vwv, NUj na, 
John, this plan o* gangin' down by 
yourseV winna do. An’ now when 1 
think on’t, yc had better no gang 
down iivu, for if wo gang down frieiids, 
we'll come up enemies, an* that wadua 
lie a very agreeable catastroff” 

Now shame fa* me gin ever I 
Inanl sie nonsense ! ‘fo think that a' 
the warld seir wi’ yoiu oen ! Hear ye, 
Wat. — I wmliia gie that snap o' my 
fingers h>r Iier. I never saw her till 
Sunday lad, when 1 catne to your 
kiik aiiee errand for that purpose, an* 
I watlij .1 ken her again gin I wav u> 
meet lier here cjmc out to ilie gleti 

wi* your whey — what ails you, fool, 
that you’re dightin’ your ern?” 

“ (k)me out. Vo tlie glen wi' mjj 
whey! A!j, inan J the words gaed 
through me like the slung of a buin- 
boe. Come out to the glen wi* my 
whey ! Gude forgie my sin, what in 
the reason 1 oauna thole that thought? 
That were a consummation devout- 
ly to be wusse.l, as the soloquy in 
the Collection says. I fear 1*11 never 
Rcc that blessed an’ lovely sight ! But, 
Jock, take my advice ; stay at hame, 
an' ganglia near her, gin ye wad en- 
joy ony peace o' conscience.” 

" Ye ken nacihing about the wo- 
men, Wat, an' as little about me. If 
I gang near her, it will only bo tohunt- 
ble her a wee, l>y tuogkiiig at her in- 
fliience among the yuuiig me^ au* 
bringing her to reason, for your sakOi 
Jock the Jewel wadua say ^ mut*s me f \ 
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fat die Iwst lass's frown in a’ the king- 
dom o’ Britain. Whatever some o’ 
tliejn might do for his, that’s no his 
right to say.” 

Jock th(j .Tewel wont clown in all 
his might and high experience to put 
everything to rights between his friend 
Wat and the bonny Snaw-iieck^ as 
this spink of a mountain damsel was 
called, for every girl in the wlude pa- 

risli was named after one of the birds 
of the air ; and every man, too, young 
and old, had his hy-naine, by which 
wo shall distin,c;uisli them all for the 
present. The Snnw-tkek’s fatlicr was 
called Tod-Lowrie, (the fox;) his 
eldest daughter, the Eagle; the se- 
cond, the Sea-maw ; and his only son 
was denominated the Foumart, (pole- 
cat ;)from a notable hunt he once had 
with one of these creatures in tlie mid- 
dle of the night, in a strange house ; 
and it was the worst name T ever heard 
lor a young man. Our disconsolate 
lover was called Window Wat, on ac- 
count of his bashful nature, and, as 
they alleged, for hanging always about 
the windows when he went a-courU 
ing, and never venturing in. It was a 
good while after this first rencounter 
before the two shepherds inc‘t again 
with that convenience so as to resume 
their love affairs. But at length an oc- 
casion offtred, and then Hut we 

must suffer every man to tell his own 
tale, else tlie sport will be spoilt 

<* Wed, Wat, hae yc been ony raair 
doAvn at Lowric’s Lodge, sin' I saw 
you ?’* 

“ An’ if i hae, I hae been little the 
better o' you. 1 heard that you were 
there before me, an' sinsyne tod,” 

Xow, Wat, that's mere jealousy 
an* suspicion, for ye didiia see the lass 
to ken whether I was there or not. I 
keu ye wad be hingin' about the win- 
dow-soles as usual, keekin' in, feastin' 
your een, seoin' other woosters beikin' 
tlieir shins at the ingle, but for a' that 
durstna venture ben. Come, I dinna 
like siccan sackless gates as thae« I was 
down, I'se no deny't, but I gacd to 
wark in a different manner. Unco 
cauldritb wark that o' standi n' peciigin' 

about windows, man. Come, tell me 
a* your expedition, an' I’ll tell you 
mine, like friends, ye ken.” 

Mine's no ill do tell. I gaed down 
that night after I saw you, e'en though 
Wedn^ay be the widower's night; 
there were more there than I, buf I 
was fear'd ye had got there afore me, 
Voi.. XV. 
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and then, wi' your great sKll o' the 
w'ays o’ women, yc might hae left me 
nae chance at a\ I was there, but 1 
might aa weel hae staid at hamev for 
there wi're sac inony o' the out-walo 
wallictragle kind o* wooers there, like 
mysel, a' them that canna win forret 
on a Friday night, that I got the hack 
o' tlic hallaii to keep ; hut there's ae 
good thing about the auld house, 

they never ditt up their windows, Aug 
sees aye what's gaun on witliin doors. 
They leave a’ "their actions o]»en to tlie 
ee o* God an' man, yon family, an’ I 
often think it is nae ill sign o’ them. 

Auld I’od-Lowric liiiiisel sometimes 
looks at the window in a kind o' con- 
sidering mood, as if doubtful that at 
that mom(‘nt he is both overheard and 
overseen ; hut, or it is htug, lie cocks 
up his bonnet and cracks as crouse as 
ever, as if he thought again, ^ There’s 
aye ae co that secs me at a' times, an' 
a ear that hears me, an' when that's 
the case, what, need I care for a* the 
birkies o' the land I' I like that open 
independent way that the family has. 
But O, they are surely sair harassed 
wi* wooers.” 

** The wooers are the very joy o' 
their hearts, excepting the Foumart's ; 
he hates them a' unless they can tell him 
hunders o* lies about battles, bogles, 
an* ttwfu' murders, an' persecutions. 
An' the leaving o' the windows open 
too is not without an aim. The Eagle's 
beginning to weary for a husband ; 
an' if ye'U notice how dink she dresses 
hersel ilka night, an' jinks away at the 
inucklc wheel as she war spinning for 
a wager. They hae found out that 
they are often seen at night yon lass- 
es ; and though they hae to work the 
foukst work o^ the bit farm a' the day 
when iiaebody sees them, at night they 
arc a' dressed up like pet-ewes for a 
market, an' ilka ane is acting a part. 
1’he Eagle is yerkin' on at tlie wheel, 
and now and then gi'en a smirk wi’ 
her face to the window. The Snaw- 
fieck sits busy in the neuk, as sleek as 
a kinnen, and the auld docker foment 
her, admirin' an' misca'in' her a' the 
time. The white Seamaw flees up an’ 
down the house, but an' ben, ae while 
i’ the spense, ane i' the awmrie, an* 
then to the door wi' a soap-suds. 
1'hen the F’oumart, he sits knitting 
his stocking, an' quaiTclling wi' the 
hale tot o' them. The feint a hacd he 
minds but sheer ill nature. If there he 
a good body i' the house, the aul<I 
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broufi^it a knoll o* butter like one's 
nieve, uirslip|)it that into the potatoo 
pot hidling ways, but the fine flavour 
that iillcd the house soon outed the 
secret. I drew' in my seat wi' the rest, 
resolved to hae iny share o* the cheap, 
healtlilu', and delightfu* meal, an* 1 
maun say that 1 never enjoyed ane a’ 
ray life wi* mair satisfaction. I saw 
fljat I had a hearty welcome fhic them 
a' hut the Fomnart, an* I loot him girn 
an' snivel as muckle as he liket. Wed, 

1 saw it was turning late, and there 
was a necessity for proceeding to bu- 
siness, else tile books an* the prayers 
wad bt* on. Sac I draws to my plaid 
an* btulf, an* 1 looks round to the 
lasses ; but in the meantime I dropt 
half a wdnk to the Snaw- fleck, an* 1 
says, ^ Weel, whu o' you bonny lasses 
sets me the length o' the townheud 
yett the night 

^ The feint a ane o' them,’ quo’ 
the Foumart wi' a girn. 

^ The towiihead yett die night, 
honest lad ?' tjtjo' the wife. ^ Bo iny 
certy, thou's no gaun nae siccan a gate. 
l)is thou think thou can gang to the 
muirs the night Nay, nay,‘ thou 
shall take share of a bed wi’ our son 
till it bo day, for the night’s dark an* 
the rojid's eiry.” 

^ lie ncedna stay unless he likes,’ 
quo' the Foumart. ‘ Let the chap tuk 
his wull, an’ gang his gates.' 

‘ llaud thy ill-fuur'd tongue,' said 
the wife. 1 sat down again,' an* wc 
grew a* unco silent. At length the 
Eugle rose an' flew to the door. It 
wadiiH do—I wadna follow; sat aye 
RtiU, and threw another straight wink 
to the bonny Snaw-flcck, but the shy 
shirling sat snug in her corner, an' 
wadna move. At length the Eagle 
comes gliding in, an' in a inoinent, or 
ever 1 kend wliat 1 was doing, daps 
down a wee tabic at my left hand, an' 
the big Bible an' psalinrbook on't. I 
never gat sic a stound, an' really thought 
I Wiul drap down through tlie floor ; 
an’ when I saw die lasses shading 
their faces wi' their hands, I grew 
waur. 

^ Wluit ails dice, honest hid, that 
diou looks t-ac' buu^ih said tlic auld 
wile. * huic ihou’s no ashamed to 
praise tliy jNIaker ? foi an thou be, I 
shall 0 * tiiic. It is an uuld 

famiby|9nu wc hat, aye to gic a 
8trangE|Bwoiiour o' b( ing our louder 

in dijlJll^ei'tnmg duty ; an’ gin lie 
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refuse that, wc diiiiia countenance him 
ony mair.' 

I'hat was a yerkcr ! I now faud I 
was fairly in the mire. For the aaul 
o’ me 1 durstna lake the book ; for 
though 1 had a good dial o’ good 
words, an* blads o* scripture, an* reli- 
gious rhames, a* by heart, J didna ken 
how I might gar them compluther. 
An' as 1 took tins to bo a sort o' test 
to try a wooer's abilities, 1 could ea- 
sily see that my hough was fairly i’ 
the sheep crook, an' that what wi' 
sticking the psalm, bungling the pray- 
er, polatoo-broo an' a’ thegitber, I was 
like to come badly off. Sue 1 says, 
‘ Gooflwife, I'm obliged t'yu for the 
honour ye hac oflered me ; an' sae liir 
frae being ashamed o* my Alaker’s ser- 
vice^ I rtjoiee in it ; but I luui inouy 
reasons for declining the honour, lii 
the first place, war 1 to take the task 
out o* the goodmun's hand, it wad be 
like the youngest scholar o’ the school 
preHaiding to teacli his master ; nii* 
war I to stay lure a' night, it wad be 
principally for tlic purpose of enjoy- 
ing his family worship Irae liis aiu 
lips. Jiut the truth is, an' that’s my 
great reason, 1 am noi stisy a’ nigbu 
I want just ae single wind o’ this bon- 
ny lass, aif then I maun take the read, 
for I'm far o’er late already.’ 

I bide by my text, young man,' 
says the Tiwl; * the law of Fadaii- 
aram is the law of this house.* 

“ ' An’, by the troth u' me, thou ‘It 
find it nae bad law for thee, honest 
lad,' said the wife ; ‘ our eldest will 
raak the hrxt \\ il'e for tlice — tak thou 
my word for that.' 

I am thinkin’ I wad,’ .said the 
Eagle ; * nif 1 diima ken but I might 
hae taen him too, if it badmi hem — * 
an uccidciit.' ticn.* site hrak afl^ aif a' 
the house set up a giggle of a laugh, 
an’ the goodman tutnerl his quid an' 
joined in it. I forced on a good face, 
an’ adfled, ‘ Ah ! the Eagle I the Ea- 
gle's a dcil’s bird — she’s no for me. 1 

want just a single word wi* this dink 
chicken ; but it isna on my ain ac- 
count — it is a word frae a friend, an' 
I'm hound in honour to deliver it.’ 

* That is spoken sac like an lioriest 
man, an' a disinterested ane,* quo’ the 
Tod, ' that I wiimu refuse tho boon. 
Gae your ways ben lo pur little bcu- 
end, an* say what ye hac to s/iy, for 1 
diiiTiU sufi'er my bairns to gang out i’ 

the dark wi' strangers/ 
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** * Come away, then, hinny,’ Bays 
•1. She rose \vi' slow an ill will, for 1 
BajHT she wad ratlier 1 had been to 
Bpeak lor iiiyscl* ; an’ as 1 perceived 
tnis, as soojj as I got her ben the 
house, an’ the door fairly steekit, 1 
says till her, says I, ‘ Now, bonny 
lassie, 1 never saw your face afore but 
ance, an’ tlial day 1 gaed rnony fit to 
Bce’t. I cauie here the night ance er- 
rand to speak a word for a frienil, but 
really' — Here she interrupted me as 
soon as slie heard Imf rmfhf, 

“ ‘ Could your friend no speak his 
word himself?’ said she. 

“ ‘ As you say,’ sfiys 1 ; * that is 
good souse — I ca’ that goiMl, sound 
coiiimon sense ; for a man does always 
his otvu turn best ; an’ therefore I 
maun tell you, that I am fairly flt'en 
in love wi’ you inyscl*, an’ am (jeter- 
mined to hae ye for iny ain, cost what 
it will’ ” 

At this nart of the story, Wat 
sprung to his foet — Did you say 
sae, sirrah ?’* said he. “ If ye did, yc 
are a tausc loun, an' a villain, aii I 
am determined to hae pennyworths o' 
cost w'hat it will.” 

“ llout, fych lie, Wat, man ! dinna 
be a tool, hit down, an' lot us listen 
to reason, like friends, ye ken. Y c sail 
hear, man — ye sail hear.” 

“ J wuniia hear another word. Jewel. 
Up to your feet ; either single-stick or 
dry nieves, ony o’ them yc like. Ye 
gat the lass ben the house on the cre- 
dit o' iny name, an’ that was the use 
ye made o’t ! Ye dinna ken how near 
my heart, an’ how near iny life, ye 
war edging then, an' I'll break every 
bane in your bouk for it ; only ye shall 
hae fair play, to smash mine, gin ye 
can. IJ]>, I say; for yon was a deed I 
witina brook.” 

“ Perhaps I was wTang, but I'll tell 
the truth. Sit down an' ye shall hear 
— an’ then, gin we rnaun fight, there’s 
time enough for it after. If I had 
thought J acted wrung, 1 wadna hue 

taiild it sac plain out ; but when twa 
folks thitik th(* saain gate, it isna a 
good eign. * I’m in love wi’ you, an’ 
am deterudnod to hae you,' says I. 

“ ‘ I wiiinu hear a single word frae 
anc that's betraying his friend,' said 
she; — ‘ not one word, after your 
.avow'al to my liither. If he hae ony 
private word, say it — an’ if no, gooil 
night.'” 

Did she say that, the dear soul ? 
Heaven bless her bonny face I” 
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‘ I did promise to a particular friend 
o' mine to speak a kind word for him,* 
said I. ^ Ho is. unco blatcan' modest, 
but ihore’s im a better lad ; an’ I never 
saw ant* as deeply an’ distractedly in 
love ; for though I feel I do love, it is 
with reason and moLlcratlon."* 

There again !” cried Wat, who 
had begun to hold out his hand — 
There again ! I’m tlistraeUd, but 
you arc a reasonable being !” 

Not a word of youiself,' said 
slie. ^ Who is this friend of yours ? 
And has he any more to say by you ? 
Not one word more of yourself — at 
least not to-night.’ 

At least not to-night!" repeated 
Wat again and again — Did she say 
that? I dinna like the addition ava.” 

** That was what Kht3 said ; an’ nao- 
thing could be plainer than that she 
was inviting me back ; hut as I was 
tied down, I was obliged to say some- 
thing about you. ‘ Ve ken Window 
Wat ?’ says I. ‘ lie is o’t-r sight and 
judgment in love wi* you, an’ he coini s 
here ance or twice every week, just for 
the pleasure o* seeing you through the 
window. He’s a gay queti compijst*— 
for though he is a’ soul, yet he wants 
spirit.’ ” 

Did ye ca' me a compost? That 
was rather a queer term lor a wooer, 
begging your pardon,” says Wat. 

^ J hae seen the lad sometimes,* 
says she. ‘ If he came here to see me, 
he certainly need not be sac inuckle 
ashamed of his errand as not to shew 
his face. 1 think him a main suft 
ane.’ 

^ Ye’re quite i' the wrang, lass^’ 
says 1. ^ Wat's a great dab. He's an 
arithrneticker, a stronomer, a histo- 
rian, and a grand poeter, an’ has made 
braw sangs about yoursel'. What think 
ye o* being made a wife to sic a hero 
as him ? Od help ye, it will raise yc 

as liigh as the moon.’ ” 

I’ll toll ye what it "is, Jock the 
Jewel, 'i'he iieist time ye gang to 

court, court for yourseP, lor a' that ye 
hae said about me is downright mock- 
ery, an' it strikes me that you arc 
baith a selfish knavt* and a goiniiieril. 
Sac good e’en I’ye for the ]»rtscnt. I 

owe you a good turn lor your kind 
offices down bye. ril speak for itiysel 
in future, and do ye the same— //Ac 
friends, yc ken — tliat s a’ I Siiy.' 

“ If 1 speak for iiiysel', 1 kcii wha 

will hae but a poor chance," cried 
Jock after him. 
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The next time our two ghcpherda 
met, where was it but in the identical 
smithy adjoining to Lowrie’s Lodge, 
and that at six o'clock on a December 
evening. The smitii smelt a rat, looked 
cxcc(?dingly wise, and when he heard 
the ^wo swains begin to cut and sneer 
at one another, it was delicate food for 
Vulcan. He puffed and blew at the 
bellows, and thumped at the stithy, 
and always between put in a disjoint- 
ed word or two.— “Mae hunters! 
mae hunters for the Tod's bairns — 
hem, phoogh, phoogh — will he wor- 
ried now !— phoogh** — thump, thump 
— “ will be run down now — ^hem !** 

^^Are ye gaun far this way the 
night. Jewel, an ane may spier?” 

“ Jj'ar enough for you, Wat, I'm 
thinkiu*. How has the i»rayjiig been 
coming on this while bygane?'^ 
mm d ye mean, Mr Jewel ? If 
ye will speak, let it no be in riddles. 
Rather speak nonsense, as yc used to 
do.” 

“ Tra sneakin' in nae riddles, Tad. 

I wat weel a' the country side kens 
that ye hae been gaun Icarnin' prayers 
aff IIcTvey's Mtxtitations, an* crooning 
them o'er to yoursd' in every dcxich 
o' the glen, a' to tame a young she- 
fox wf 

“ An* that ye hae been lying under 
the hands o' the moor doctor for a 
month, an' submitting to an opera- 
tion, frae the effects o' somebody's 
potatoe-broo— isnathat as weel ken t ?" 

“ Till't, lads, till't !” cried the smith 
that's the right way o' ganging to 
wark—phoogh dink, dink — ^‘pq>- 

E er away clink, clink— “ soon be 
aith as bet as naiktrings — ^phoogh !” 

' Thepotatoe-brooratlicrsettledJock's 
sarcasm, for he had sxiffcrcd some in- 
convenience from the effects of it, and 
the circumstance had turned the laugh 
against him among his companions in 
a Very particular manner. After all, 
his right ankle only was blistered a 
little by the burning ; but, according 
to tlie country gossips, matters were 
had enough, and it proved a sore thorn 
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in Jock's side. It was not long after 
this till he glided from the smithy 
like a thing that had vanished, and 
after that Wat sat in the fidgets for 
fear his rival had effected a previous 
engagement with the Snow-fleck. The 
smith {lerceiving it, seized him in 
good humour, and turned him out at 
the door. Nae lime to stay now, lad 
— ^iiae time to wait here now. The 
hunt will be up, and the young Tod 
holed, if yc diuna make a* the wtler 
speed.” Then, as M^at vanished down 
the way, the smith imitated the sound 
of the fox-lumiids and the cries of the 
huntsmen. “ Will be run down now, 
thae young Tods— heavy metal laid 
on now — we'll have a scalding heat 
some night, an the track keci) warm, " 
said the smith, as he fell to the big 
bellows with both hands. 

When Wat an-ived at liOwrie's 
Lodge, he first came in conuict with 
one wooer, and then anoth(*r, hang- 
ing about the corners of the house ; 
but finding that none of them was his 
nekdibour and avowed rival, he hasted 
to his old quiet station at the back 
window, not the window where tho 
Jewel stood wdicn he met with Ins 
mischance, but one right opposite t-o 
it There he saw the three bonniest 
birds of the air surroumlcd with ad- 
mirers, and the Jewel sitting cheek 
hy chock with the lovely Snow-bird, 
^ijte unbidden tears sprung to Wat's 
eyes, but it was not for jealousy, but 
from the most tender affection, as 
well as intense admiration, that they 
had their source. The other wooers 
that were lingering without, joined 
him at the window ; and Wat feeling 
this an incumbrance, and eagcT to mar 
his rival's success, actually plucked up 
courage, and strode in amongst them 
all. This was a great effort indeed, 
and it was the first time he had ever 
dared such a piece of desperate teme- 
rity. But the efforts of that (iventful 
night, and the consequences that fol- 
lowed, must needs be reserved for aU'^ 
other Number. 
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All hands were below, and snug seated around, 

And the service was read with decorum, 

\V*hcn the low hollow wail of the stjualPs strengthening sound, 

Itiiused the ear of the reading CuiUain Oram: 
lie Jistfiud a iiioirient, then shut the rrayer-llook, — 

W’^c’ll take prayers for a day ad vaJoretn^''' 

Cried he, witii his stern and determinate look 
So jump up, my hearts, from the boy to the cook ; 

]\Iake her snug,’* said the brave Captain Dram ; 

“• Hc-cf ;»way !'* cried the bawling .ferry Oram. 


Till, next (lay being Sunday, and 
• the day of inuster, moreover, was 
ushered in with all the pomp that 
scrubhers, sand, ami hoIystonoM, could 
give it. 'J'hc weather was very un- 
settled and s(jually, but as it kept free 
from rain, everything proceeded in 
the usual prompt manner to further 
the exeeutioji of* the (.Captain’s orders. 
It was not, however, witliout the 
greatest exertion that the docks could 
be dried up, the hammocks stowed, 
and the breakfast piped at the usual 
hour ; for the second Lieutenant, who 
had the morning watch, and who, like 
most young officers, was very fond of 
carnfifip^ on hfr^ having rather me- 
dian ic.dly set to work, as soon as he 
cauic on dock, in making nil sail as 
usual, without bestowing a single 
thought on the very doubtful state of 
the weather, had met with so many 
interruptions in the necessity he found 
himself under of shortening it again, 
as to he compelled to cull in the as- 
sistance first of the idlers, and then of 
all hands, to save his distance, and 
come within time. 

At length the irord was passed, and 
the ship's company, after taking a hur- 
ried breakfast, were bustling, clean- 
ing, and rigging for divisions and mus- 
tering clothes, when a passing squall, 
which had blown liaitl for some time 
before, acquired sudi a degree of vio- 
lence, as to compel the officer on deck 
once more to pipe A/I hands retf top* 
sails! wJien certainly sudi another 
assemblage imuiediatdy liurried on 

deck as has seldom been witnessed, in 
any exigence of the service, executing 
duty. All were bare-headed ; some 
half-shaved ,* others stripi)ed to the 
buff^ — and there were not a few, whose 

long, bushy, and highly prized hair, 
wantonly sporting at liberty in the 
wind, put them in jeopardy of be- 
coming unwilling victims to the pen- 
dulous fate of llic renowned Nicol 
Jarvie. Just as they stood, however. 


they reefed the topsails ; and, flurried 
and breathless, returned as fast as they 
could to the deck, to resume the ni>w 
execrated task of dccoring their per- 
sons and arranging their clothes pre- 
vious to the approaching inspection. 

Notwithstancling every exertion they 
could make, however, numbers were 
only Jialf dressed wdien the boat- 
swain's pipe trilled for divisions. Ca|>- 
tain Mwitchern, who had been waiting 
with no small impatience, appeared 
directly at the top of tlie companion ; 
and the petty officers having at length 
succeeded in scolding and frightening 
the numerous lag-behinds on deck, 
and reporting all present, he immedi- 
ately commenced a scrutiny into the 
linens and inner garments of his crt*w, 
both on them and oif them, and dis- 
played an ability in detecting the nu- 
merous petty frauds resorted to by the 
slothful in eluding his order, and a 
dexterity in handling and reviewing 
the various articles, which Dennis 
Mahony afterwards swore would have 
done honour to e'er a regular drilled 
washerwoman in the county of Kerry. 

Having gone through this necessary 
but very unpopular piece of discipline, 
he ordered the people to stow their 
bags on the booms ; then turning to 
his first Lieutenant, said, with some- 
thing as near a smile as he could make 
it, Pretty fairish, Fyke, all things 
considered; for, to say truth, the 
poor devils haven't had too much jus- 
tice done them either. However, they 
iiiu:»t thank you, Doeboy, for that ; 

who apparently are formed of such 
high-flying materials, as never to be 
happy but when you are tearing 
through it with the rapidity of a 
rocket. By mine honour, I shan’t 

pretend even to hint at what conse- 
quences may not ensue when our re- 
turns are made, for the immense con- 
sumptof lioth canvass and cordage for 
this vessel. 'Tis a matter which has 
cost me much vexation, and it grieves 
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me not the Ipss that 1 have had already 
60 much occasion tp take the notice 
l*ve now done of this ridiculous whim 
of yours.” 

“ I don't exactly comprehend your 
meaning, sir,” replied his second Lieu- 
tenant, reddening ; “ but of this I can 
afrsure you, that, by wt/ honour, the 
weather was excellent for this season 
when I made sail ; and as it was so, I 
really can't see how 1 should be so 
very disagreeably refit cted on/* 

Psliaw ! Doeboy, nonsense !— sheer 
commonplace, iny good sir,” cried Cap- 
tain Switch ein , wi th un usual anini ation . 
** Is not iny meaning plain as a pike- 
staff, when, added to what I daily sec 
with rny own eyes, my Boatswain in- 
forms me his t xpenditure is excessive, 
and bis store-room absolutely getting 
empty ; — and all this, too, because my 
third in command must ever be clap- 
ping on more canvass than my vessel is 
able to carry. — Pshaw ! again I repeat 
it, 'tw'ould chafe the very soul of good 
humour to hear such reasonable aitd 
very gentle hints misnomered disagree- 
able reflections.” 

** You are getting warm, sir,” re- 
plied the second Lieutenant, on 
what is certainly a very trifling mat- 
ter. I merely wished to remark, that 
1 considered tnyself as acting in strict 
obedience to your orders when I made 
sail this morning — I hadn't the small- 
est intention of giving offence.” 

Lieutenant Doeboy,” said the 
Captain, gravely, ** I cheerfully acquit 
you of any intention to offend me. 
You are as yet but a young officer, 
but you have ability ; and, with the 
exception of this unhappy whim, which 
you are for ever indulging, but of 
which I hope you will soon sec tlu; 
folly, I will frankly own I have no 
cause of quarrel with you whatever. 
Tn thus stating my complaints, I mean 
no more offence tlian you have done ; 
tliough|^ confess, 1 tliink it iny duty, 
as yot^Mjirior officer, to caution you 
on a maiB which may possibly here- 
after prove a serious bar to your pro- 
fessional advancement. Uegarding 
obeying w// orders, you certainly did 
so, had the weather been moderate — for 
I wisli to keep my people on the alert 
in all fair seasons, or when duty calls 
for it — but this you well know was not 
the case this morning. 1 was not on 
deck to be sure — ^but I was as wide 
awake then as } am now, and I heard 
yoxir whole proceedings. Come, come. 


Lieutenant Doeboy, I will not be 
interrupted ; for again I repeat it, I 
mean no more by tliis but friendly 
caution. — Can you stand there, and 
seriously tell me, that the morning 
was excdlaiiy or even tale ra hie, when 
three minotes did not elapse by my 
chronometer between your luiuliiig 
aboard your fore and main tacks, and 
your clewing them up again ? — Non- 
sense, Mr Doeboy ; 1 won't believe it.” 

The second Lieutenant, a high- 
spirited sprig of quality, had in vain* 
endeavoured, during this ptstty castigii- 
tion, to break in upon bis (laptaiira 
volubility, but without success. As 
soon, therefore, as the Captain ceased 
speaking, he evitbrntly betrayed such 
strong emotions of l)(*ing only restrain- 
e<l by those invincibre barriers which 
the experience of ages litis placed be- 
twixt the commander and commanded 
of the Kavy, from pushing matters to 
a greater exlrenrity, that liicutcnant 
Fyke instantly interfered, by inquir- 
ing of his Captain, whut he meant to 
make of the crew, who, having stowetl 
Aeir bags, were now standing forward 
on the deck, huddled togt'lhcr in a 
mass of confusion and wondiTinent. 

Captain Switcbcni took the liint in an 
instant, ^vrhank ye, thank ye,mygood 
Fyke,” saul he, shaking bis first Lieu- 
temiit cordially by the hand, — then 
extending the other to his seeond, he 
continued, A truce to disagreeables, 
Doeboy. Believe- me, I mean all for 
your good. — J.et us rather recollect, 
gentlemen, that we have more im- 
portant duty on our hands at present. 
—Hark ye, young Minikin, jump for- 
ward and order tlie (iunuer and Car- 
penter to get the Church ready with 
all speed. 1 think we shall have 
prayers to-day, Fyke — 'twill keep the 
people alive; — for I can assure you 
both, gents, the weather appears both 
«urly and suspicious to my eye ; and in 
that case 'twill be best to use Hotnc 
endeavour to keep them from crawling 
and slugging below.— Fyke, take you 
the look-out, and young Pinafore shall 
attend you. Be so good as hurry the 
Carpenter, and let me know when 
you re ready.” 

Mr Fyke, an old experienced aqua- 
tic, gave a silent nod of assent as his 
Captain and second Lieutenant retired. 
Then walking slowly forward to the 

main hatchway, he said, “ Arc you all 
ready below there f** 

** In a moment, sir,” replied the 

9 
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toetling Carnenter,— Come, come, 
'inen, bear a nand— Place the match- 
tubs at equal distances as I tcmld you, 
aiiii thwart them with them there 
planks — ay, so now^ so. — Now, 
man, do you place your bundle of flags 
on that there small table, and chuck 
the union over 'em — 'twill make as 
stylish a desk as e'er a parson's in Eng- 
land — Steward, d'ye hear there, chairs 
for the gentlemen.” 

Are you ready yet again asked 
the Lieutenant, impatiently. 

" All ready, sir?^' replied the Car- 
penter, redotibling his exertions, in- 
termingled with many bear-a-hands 
and execrations on the awkwardness of 
his attendants, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

“ Forward, there," bawlctl the first 
Lieutenant to all hands, toll the 
bell. Come, rny lada, down, all of you, 
to prayers. — Boatswain's-mate, see 
them all down directly." 

Ay, ay, your honour," cried Bird, 
walking forward.— D'ye hear there, 
all of you ?” continued he, raising his 
hoarse voice a note or two higher than 
its usual growl ; ** down you go to 
prayers, man and mother's son on you. 
Come, move along, move along, my 
hearties ! — Blast my toplights ! what 
mongrel cur is that there, who grins 
und jeers so lustily— mayhap he thinks 
he hasn't need of prayers, the whore- 
son ! — D'ye here there, old Shetland, 
will you clap a stopper on tliat old 
muz/.le of yours, and make less noise, 
if you please ? Can't you recollect, all 
of you, that you are going to prayers ? 
—Come, heave ahead, forward there 
— D — n tlie fellows, they ought to 
walk one after other as miin and as 
sulky as old Betty Martin at a fune- 
ral." 

Ay, by my soul. Bird, and yott^re 
right there, boy !” cried Dennis, turn- 
ing round to him with a smile, — for 
then w«'d be as wise as tlie dead was, 
you know, when he sung as they car- 
ried him to church 

Farewell to the liand of Purratoes, iny 
clear ! 

Where I go I don’t know, Ioa'C ;^but, 
troth, never fear 

That youi Pat shall lack whisky, butter- 
milk, or good eliecr. 

With a Parson in front, and Quid Nick in 
hin rear,” 

and so forth — Och, county Kerry for 
ever ! say L— But come, mateys, after 
all, let's have no grinning forward 

Vox.. XV. 
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there, seeing it gives such great of- 
fence to our sweet-spoken officer here ; 
— rather hoist your half- masters, and 
haul out your beautiful mugs to their 
full stretch, like the good folks ashore 
you know, dears— who walk with their 
daylights fixed fast on their toes, for all 
the world as thof they wore going for 
sartain to the Old Fellow, node and 
crop.” 

“ Come, come, Mahony, shut up 
and belay, if you please,” growled the 
croaking Bird—" or mayhap worse 
may befall you,— IVfovo along, men — 
Heave ahead there ! — Como now, take 
your seats, and let's have no grin- 
ning— for, mindine, the officers wM be 
here in a twinkling.” 

The entrance of Captain TSwitchem, 
followed by his officers, put ati end to 
farther discourse; who, having had 
the splendid Prayer-Book placed be- 
fore him in the humblest and hand- 
tsomest manner IMr Fuclgeforit could 
think of, immediately commenced read- 
ing the Morning Service, in a voice at 
once clear, grave, and impressive. 
Notwithstanding this groat advantage, 
however, in addressing a people, and in 
prompting them to the noblest service 
of humanity — ^notwithstanding an oc- 
casional glance from hv keen eyes, as 
though endeavouring to penetrate the 
phabinx around him, and keep all on 
thealert — ^truth compels us to state our 
honest belief, that a ^cat portion of bis 
praise-worthy labour was absolutely 
thrown away. Whether this arose 
from the fktigues of the morning, from 
the uncommon snug and condor table 
manner in which they were seated, or 
from the unusual circumstanceofhcar- 
ing only the vibrations of a single 
voice striking their dull ears, wc shall 
not pretend to say ; certain it is, that a 
very short time elapsed indeed, before 
the well-meaning reader had as many 
sleepers as listeners seated around him. 
Of this, however, he remained in hap- 
py ignorance ; and, proceeding on- 
ward, had got pretty nearly thro^h 
the confessional, when Master Pina- 
fore suddenly appeared at his elbow, 
hat in hand. 

'' Dearly beloved brother," wliis- 
jxerod Dennis to Edward, with tlic most 
laughable solemnity, do pull up 
your trowsers, and stand by to be mo- 
ved to divers and sundry places to save 
your soul alive. — By the powers, Ned, 
now I listen, but there's a fresli 
hjljid at the bellows, boy and, soul 
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of ino,” — loolcinj; jrouiiil and pointing 

to the sleepers^ — but we've a smart 
and a lively ship's company* — ^liavcn't 
wo now, dear ? — Och, and the devil, 
wluit a kicking of eripplcsi we shall have 
here directly 1*’ 

The various squalls which had hi- 
therto passed, seemed, from the result, 
as well as front the shortness and fre- 
qik'ney of their uttark, to have been 
ooly the light troopss of a passing ar- 
my, loose, straggling, and unroniiect- 
eil ; hilt those which now approached, 
lik(’ t}>e solid cohnnns of the main 
body, r.iged with a fury and a vio- 
lence absolutely appalling. C.aptaiti 
SwitchtMJi stopped reading ; heard the 
Iniy’s whisper ; hesiUted ; listened a 
few nioinents, tlieii shut the Prayer- 
Book, and hurried on deck. lunne- 
diattly afterwards the shrill wliistlo 
blew/and the (’hurch was instantly 
transformed into a scene of the ut- 
i!Ai>st confusion and disorder. For the 
pettv offitcrii, who had hitherto sat 
Avitll the ulmo'Jt composure, no sooner 
heard the well-known pipe, than they 
sprung do their feet with tlieir wonted 
7,eal^ and tipeued full cry on the sleep- 
ing iiTul uususpecting amlitors, who, 
tumhling and floundtring ovtr the 
temporary heiiclies, afforded infinite 
mirth to the few who had refrained 
from the indulgoncc. 

“ Ha. ha, hi V* chuckled our old 
friend (Jilbert, fa the deyvil cVrsaw 

the like o' tlii;> ?— A Kirk ! forgio us 
a’,it’aonyihing Imt that, I wyte~-lt*s 
far liker Luckie Taylor’s changchouse 
on l^'rwick ki'y, whan a' the Grioii- 
Lindmeii arc dull wi' drinking. — Come, 
lads, up ye gang there, up ye gang— 
it’s just a bit squall, that wuli soon 
blaw by. — I"a wad think o’ cawing you 
a Kirk yet, after a'? Hech, sirs, how 
this war hi changes! though wcul 1 
wot it's far frae to the better/' 

Ceinc, come, my old boy, heave 
alicad, if you please, and don’t stand 
l)rraehiiig llicrc," cried a topinan, hur- 
1 *} itig past Gilbert ] we’ve had plenty 
of that there gear already, 'twouldap- 
p'-ar, for all the good it has done. — 
AXy continued lie, on rj*aching 

tlic d^vk, “ how teariiigly it blows T* 

“ tliat it does wi' a vengeance!" 
—said (hide faith, kds, 

ye;il ain job o’t, I doubt, or 

— Forgic us, this is terri- 
it not been as w'ise-like, 

j^ow, think ye, to have bam sjioddin 
audnmking^e poor thing a' snug, in- 
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stead o* sitting and davcring,aud pray- 
ing, and sleeping below at their iion- 
sense, whan a’ tiling on dock is fairly 
gauri g)te? — 1 1 cell, sirs! hut wilfu' 
folk arc unco folk after a’ ! -“They will 
to Cupar, and they maun to Cupar, in 
spite o' a' 1 siiy.— But Lords sake, 
Jamie Sinclair! Hear ye me, Jamie, 
my man ! — Jamie Siiicluir !*' — 

Woll, well, old cliii)), what’.s got 
to say ?*' saitVlhe euptuiu of the top 
from the rigging ; “ Oouio out with it 
smartly, short and sweet.” 

Ciudesake, c allant, c1j]» on youi 
spiliinj*; lines as soon as ye get up, or, 
saul o’ me, but the siiil will fice in rib- 
bons and flinders the moment it is 
sipian d, ye may tak my word for’t.” 

Oho, iny old ship, is that all ?” re- 
plud Sinclair. ** ^^'hy, my old blade, 
these toplights of yours arc sure and 
sartaiu not worth the keeping, and 
should he returned for old stort s, see- 
ing that botli the spilling lint!' and 
preventer braces have been on now — ay 
— as good as four houis ago,” — and 
aw^ay he sprung aloft. 

After a severe conflict with llie out- 
rageous cfiiivasK, a close rci f was at 
length cfk'ctcd, and the lopgallfint- 
yards sen t on deck. When, the squall s 
still continuing with unabated fury, 
the first J,ieutciiiint thundeicd tvom 
the deck — Fore and main lops, 
there, — strike topgall.aTil musts ! ’ 
"Ay, ny, fdr,” bawled the captains, 
cutting away the seizing of tli(‘ masl 
ropes, — HoLst iiwijy !” 

I.ook out aloft, then,” cri«'d tin 
officer on deck. “ Coiue, my lads, 
bouse away ; bouse, llicre, bouse !” 

(’ross-trees, tin re," cried tin ca]»- 
taiii of the top ; “ you, IMiihpny, look 
out there for the fitl.” 

*• For sartain, inv darling, and I 
will,” cried Dennis, hammering away 
on it with a huge marlin-spike. as 
soon a.s it is moveable. — By rlo- powor-s, 
Ned, there he goes, dear !- -Htii deck 
there, iivast hoi.sting I — higli enough ! 
—high enough !— Take that fox, Da- 
vis, and make tlic fid fast to the ticck 
of the shroud, there’s a dear, while 1 
pass this j)ii'C(‘ of sennet round the heel 
of the mast,"’ 

Is tlie fid out?" again resounded 
from the deck. 

Is your grandmother out ?” mut- 
tei'ed Dennis iinijatinitly. — Have 
you got it inade fast, Ned 

“ Fast and firm," said our hero. 

’I'hcn l(»wcr away !” sung out Den- 
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•uiv to the lit ok, (irsfuiding at the 
sarnie tiino to lasli tlu‘ lu^ci of it to tLe 
topmast. 

'J'lic masts wtTo accord in^l> lowt-r- 
1(1, the riitj;ing'liauKd liaiiit tight, and 
the topinen at length reacht'd the deck, 
after a considerable time spent in the 
most arduous exertioTj ; the striking 
contrast of which, in a comfortable 
point of view, tended speedily to recal 
their exhausted and Ruinewliut sub- 
dued spirits. 

‘‘ Well, iny dearly beloved Father 
Gibbit , wbat’h tlic neus, d<‘ar ?^*em*d 
the volatile Dennis, joyfully leaping 
on (leek Wln ther is it to Ihj pray- 
ers again or pase soup ? — l(>r as for be- 
irjg moved about in divers and sundry 
places any longer, soul of me, but I’ve 
got a gutsfiil of that th- rc already, 
boy." 

News, Denny !” — cried a topmali, 
— Why ’iis to cull aft .lack in the 
Dust directly, and pipi • .V/;/?//' the 
Itnicc, to Ik' sure. Aift that it, Tib- 
bie ?" 

" Gac wa, gac wa, ye havcrcl — what 
for suld it he splice the main brace ; — 
for a wee glifi* o* a bit passing squall 
that wall be ower y(‘'vennow ? — Na, 
na, bonny lad ! Gn le faith, w'ercye to 
maiubracc awa in that daft-like fa- 
shion in tliir rumbling and thrawart 
seas, ye’d no brace laiig, 1 wyte/' 

“ Seas, old boy !’' intcrjccttjd an- 
other topniat), why th()y re the de- 
vifft ow'ii sous, 1 believ(‘— wish from 
the bottom of my soid, we were once 
more fairly out of ’em.” 

' ' And far wald ye bepleased to cruise 
nae, braw ludr” cried Gilbert, some- 
what nettled at what be considered a 
surciisni on bi«i native seas ; — “ just 
takkin't for gran tit, ye ken, that ye 
had your aiii wull, like/* 

Ry my troth, now, Father (iribbie, 
but ril be after answering that for 
him, dear !” cried Dennis for Souls- 
by, you must know, is (juite a goose 

in the uptake, and twenty to one if he 
knotvs what you mane, at all, at all — 
Now I can tell you all about it — faith 
‘ can I , — ;just in a rap. 1 f Soulsby had 
his wish, dear, he would cmise in the 
never a place hut the neighbourlieod 
of Tynecastle ; — for there, d'ye see, 
the girls are all beautifully powde red, 
both above and below, with tlie lovely 
flour of s('a-coal. From 'ryiicciistle, ho- 
ney, he would like a run now and then 
to the muddled waters of the filtliy 
Tliamcs, in tlie course of which lu' 


would have a glorious oppovtiuuty ol‘ 
tearing bis topsails in ])ieccs; carrying 
away ;i topmast or so, and capsizing in 
stylt‘ an «nibi crazy coal sloop or two 
— and then in the comely, clanely 
wharfs of Wappinp, dear — think of 
that, rny ould boy— amid coalbeavers 
and strong scented girU, and long 
|jipt‘K, and fiddle-s, and grog to tlu’ mast 
head — Och, soul of me ! wbo’d be like 
Soulsby, sure !" 

At this moment such u heavy sea 
broke over the weal her -bow, as not on- 
ly put a period to jMabony’s wit, but, 
al‘ter capsizing him and the most of his 
merry fraterrtity, rolled tht'm aft b(‘- 
fore it, in sweet confusion, as far as the 
uiain-inast. 

Fa the deyvil is that at the wheel, 
Denny ?" cried Gilbert, rccoveringhim- 
kelf, and rising slowly. Saul o* me, 
hut hc*s a genus, and should be sent 
for !’* 

Wio is at the wbetl, say you, Gib- 
b^c?" ri‘tunu;d Dennis, looking aft 
somewhat sternly; ''why, who the 
devil could it be else, think you, but 
that huge blubber-beaded sca-falf of 
a countryman of yours, big Lawmi- 
fion ? By tile powers, boy, if I havei/t 
half a mind, now, to g() aft directly 
and kick him away from it. — But tlicre's 
a time coming " 

“ M'hisht, D<.uny ; whisht, my man,” 
cried Gilbert, in a subdued tone; — 

diima he gaun to tak an ill-will at 
pair Luwrie, for a bit accident that 
will happen to the best o’ us. Losh, man, 
ve’ve nae notion at a’ what a tbrawn 
limmer the hooker is, when she likes. 
Tve seen me mony a time juf>t at my 
wiVs-endwith her; bobbing and bo wr- 
ing bor nose in the water, for a’ iLe 
wojld like a demented— and I’ve board 
you say as meikle yourser. Sae diima 
be gaun to blame puir Lawrio, hmu'st 
lad, w1k> I'm sure you’ll confe.-s to be 
an excellent timmu'er, and aiie wha’iT ■* 
p!,iy tricks on uiio living. — But maybe 
ye're angry, lad, 'cause your doup s 
wet. It’s no that pleasant, 1 confess, 
Denny, for I feel it tnysel’, to be' ivet 
thereabouts ; but, guide uk, man, ye c.in 
gang below and shift )ourst.*r, as ! sail 

do, and all is right a -ain. Doil a-cart‘- 
o*-nic cares for a wcjtting now-a-days ; 
— jinst look at thac Osnaburgrf I'yc on, 
for instance, — them I put on this day 
clean and clear, —saul ! but they’re as 
ready for the scrub-brush as ever/* 

« I) — n your Osnaburgs, and scrub- 
ber too, honey," cried Mabony. pecrlfdi 
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1y : it's neither the wetting nor the 
Boiling, nor the trowserscither,thatDen- 

nis cares for — ^no, the devil an inch on 
them, at a|l, at all. It's the sin, and the 
shame, and the abomination of a great 
bulky fellow like Lawrenson being unn- 
able to. keep his day-lights open like 
other people while he's on duty— but 
must be after napping, like a lubber, at 
such a place as the wheel ; wetting, and 

abusing, and murdering what it costs 
a poor fellow so much confounded bo- 
theration and trouble to kape ai^thing 
decentish — ^Tliat's the matter, Gibbie, 
if you must have it." 

I canna say I understand ye a'the- 
gither, Denny, lad/* cried Gilbert, 
wondering. 

How die biases jthmifd you, or how 
the devil can you, Gibbie, wlien the 
never a morsel of you's willing !" re- 
torted Dennis, impatiently. " By the 
owers of Moll Kelly, but Tm after 
elieving, boy, 'twill be beat into your 
cannister in a twinkling, whether 
you will or not, when once you come 
to overliaul the clothes-bag you scrub- 
hc<l but yestermom so nicely — when 
you once come to shift yourself as you 
call it — and it will be a Shetland 
j/w/y, 1 suppose — Ay, you may stare, 
my old blade —it's your own dearly- 
beloved and well-filled clothes-bag that 
I mane ; and it lies up there, honey, 
[[ pfdniift^r to the bomrts^ as well as my 
own, surii — that's some comfort, how- 
ever — and I sincerely hope, darling, 
that by this time it will be equally well 
soaked with salt water." 

Forgic us, Denny, that's a mis- 
^hanter that ne’er entered my poor 
auhl scAp," cried Gilbert, in great twj- 
pidation, as for the first time he be- 
, neld the unsheltered state of the ship's 
’wardrobe. “ Gude guide us, man, 
fat shall be done! ^^craUhin^kis kcmCy 
something of a surety w'e maun <io 
^ directly — quite aff hand, in a manner 
— or a* our claise will tie completely 
Spoilt. — Uh, Lord's sjdte ! that’s terri- 
ble ; a' our gude things gaun lieels- 
ower-head to the wuddie, and ne'er a 
-ane to halt them.— Just baud yc there 
a minute 

So saying, he immediately ran aft 
on the quarter-deck to the first Lieu- 
tenant, all things made snug, now 
stood con^^^M^y chatting to the young 
gcntitosootl abaft the wheel, and having 
usual clumsy obeisances sud- 
demy burst out with a Lord s sake, 

honour, just turn round and look 
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at our claise-bags on the booms there— 
Devil tak me, gif they're no waur now 
o' this day's ploy, than e'er they we<e 
afore." 

Well, Gibbie, I see all the bugs on 
the booms," replied the first Lieute«> 
nant,with the mostprovokingcalmness 
— what of them, my old lad ?" 

Hcch me!** cried Gilbert, in a tone 
of amasement, — doc^ your honour 

really no see — you that has sic a gleg 
e'e at a' thing else, too!— Forgie us, 
Maister Fyke, d'ye no see that tluy're 
a' just perfectly dreeping ; and tnat 
the whole tot o' our jackets, and trow- 
sers, and clean sarks, and a' ither mat- 
ters, forbye our sape and tobacco, will 
just be a' in a kirn through-itlicr by 
this time, and as wet as muck ? — Eh, 
sir, hue some pity, and let's tak them 
below ; for, weel I wot, mucklc and nac 
little trouble we had before we got 
them sae clean as they are. — At ony 
event, sir, I maun be sac bauld as tell 
ye, that gif ye dinna pipe them down 
on a suddenly, the deil adry stcek will 
ane o' us hae to change an ither-—" 

Wliich certainly wouhl lie a great 
pity, indetd, my good old fellow, whew 
It can be so easily prevented," said the 
first Lieutenant, interrupting him.— 

Go forward, and send Bird to me 
dm»ctly." 

** Od, sir, gif ye've nae objections 
to an auld chiel like me, I'll save Tam 
Bird and your honour ony mair fash 
about the matter. I'sc warrant I'll 
rair end rout as loud as Tain, for as 
auld as I'm." 

** Be smart, then, my old hoy," cried 
Lieutenant Fyke, smiling, and let 
me hear you roar it out lustily." 

Gilbert replied not, but, after giving 
the signal to Dennis and bis coinxia- 
nions, gained the booms with an agi- 
lity which he seldom displayed, as 
speedily clutched his bag, then l<»aping 
with it on the deck, and upi>lyiiig his 
forefingers to liis mouth, be made the 
decks ring again with a cheering whis- 
tle, singing out most gallantly, Hey, 
callnnU ! down ?/;/' «' yovr ha^s, hoys !** 
and disaxjpeare<l in a twinkling, to the 
infinite amusement of the ofHcers on 

deck. 

As each individual vied with his fel- 
lows in the eager desire of conveying 
his moveables to a place of greater se- 
curity from the weather than the one 

they then occupied, the bags quickly 
vanished from the booms. Dinner was 
then piped ; and the weatlier still con- 
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tinning doubtful^ with occasional coarse anecdotes were nairated of skip* 
squalls, no farther duty was required per-Ymraons, ship-churches, and their 
that afternoon than the usual relief to services, the which, as merging on li- 
the inast-heail and the wheel. This topic far too serious and sublime for the 
fortunate circumstance affording all rough hut honest grasp of our narra^ 
hands an ample opportunity of employ- tive, we beg leave to omit We shall 
ing the passing time according to their iherefoi-e close this chapter with 
own hearts, a very few, in imitation of concluding sentence of a 8[»eech of Ma- 
the thrifty (iilhert, were to be seen bony *s, which we think quite in point, 
busying theinselvcs in overhauling and conclusive on the subject; — “Oho, 
and cxamiifing the ej^act extent of the my honeys, and that's all you know, 
damage tlicir clothes had sustained is it ? Faith, and you may safely take 
from the spray, — others, dulled and Dennis’s word for it, seated as you all 
worn out from the fatigues of the morn- are around me here comfortably on 
ing, gliully huddled together for rejmse your own good bottoms, oiijoyihg a 

— while all the more active and buoy- jolly /i/x//, that it's never Father Church 
a nt s})iri ts knotted jovially together for but old Father Bad weather, who makes 
mirth and conversation, in the course your real comfortable Sunday at sea— 
of which many bitter sarcasms and sure sartain and it is, dears/’ 

CHArXER XL 

There k one thing, my mate, that I mortally liate, 

And I care not liow soon for it Satan may send^ 

’Tis the horrible »tiug of a cat in full swing 

(J’er a poor wight— .sekeed fast to a grating on end* 

When Edward went on deck the whilst all the while lie is bothering 
ftdiow'ing morning, he was agreeably and worrying the very soul out of j»oor 
surprised to find not only the weather old Evans, their captain. — Coolly, in- 
highly improved, hut the vessel, re- dcetl, matey ! — i’faith, thee’rt a good 
instated in all her usual gear, gliding ’un/’ 

auioollilyandswiftly througharippliug Why, Sedley, j^ou needn't be so 
sea, which danced and sparkled to the very smart, either, in mistaking what 
brilliant sunbeams ofii beautiful morn- one says to you* — I see no one on the 
ing. quarter-deck but Master Swip(*y, the 

Having relieved himself of his ham- master’s mate; amlsurdy, sureJy they’d 
mock, he was sauntering slowly for- never trust him with the hooker for a 
ward, no doubt somewhat gratified at watch, I'd think." 
tlie labour be liad escuYied, by the in- Well, Ned, I must e’en tell you 
diJSLryor the impath nee of the ofiieer you are completely out, for all your 
of the watch, when, in jessing the fore learning and writing of logs ; and you 
rigging, he observed a topinan, uitU can chalk down that there as some- 
whoro he was foiniliur, coming run- tiling more you’ve learnt since you 
fling ilownwards, who, leaping on deck, turned out, my luwty ; for you must 
exhibited a face of considerable cxbaus- know it’s just yonder self-ssune Mr 

Swipey who has got the watch, and, 
Hilloali, shipmate," exclaimed sure enough, the devil's own watch he 
Edwanl, laying hold of this half- wind- has made on't, Dang it, man, I 'm just 
ed marine voltigeur, whither away the boy that can tell you, that we 
so fast ? — Zounds, man, bait and take haven’t had a dog's lifeou’t ever since 
breath, can’tyou.^— You’ vebadatight- we were turned up ; for what with his 
lacetl spell enough of it this morning getting up of topgallant masts— then 
already, and certainly may now take the yards and gear— then unreefing 
things a little more coolly.” the topsails, and pulling, and hauling, 

“ Coolly, say ’.St thou, Ned?” cried and bouse, bouse, housing, and nig- 
the topinan in a tone of wonder, gling at every d—d, brace in the hook- 
« Lord, Lord, how people does talk ! cr, he has been kicking us this whole 
— Dost see who's got the watch, lad? blessed morning from hell to Hackney/ 
dost not see that d — d fiery- faced tel- That I’ve little doubt on, Joe ; 

l<iw, the Spread Eagle, yonder, strut- you've done too much in such a short 
ting the quarter-deck like a little ad- time to have ha<l much plcasuw in it, 
miraJ, and keeping all the afterguard But, hang me, if I can help being sur- 
at their points as stiff as mustard, prised at their giving of him a watch 
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of all the officers in the ship— a fellow 
who is hardly ever sober, and who I 
am certain, were he a common jack, 
would never have his shank-painters 
clear of the j:^iinuicts/* 

“ rhew, phew ! my lad of wax ! 
you're away before tt\c wind witljout 
either warrant or compass ; for as for 
that there matter of sobriety, and all 
such rigmarole stuff, there may he 
some ditterence of opinion, you knows. 

I loves a drop myself dearly, and ne- 
ver shall deny it, and mayhap thafs 
one cause why I may also Jove those 
merry-hearted wags as does the «ntse ; 

but what then ? Here I am, will boldly 
say it, that barring the time when one's 
a little overhazy, or in a d — d trcinblc- 
ation w*ay, (hardly able to squint at a 
rattlin, you knows, far less to foot it,) 

I shan’t walk bt hind e’er a lad of tny 
size on board in the way of my duty. 
No, ril be d—d if I would, ray soul, and 
that there 1 ’m telling you is God’s truth. 
But, as that is not the matter, and sho- 
ving all that there bother aside, tny 
heart, even going for to suppose this here 
A1 aster Swipey as eternally stupid as an 
oyster, you knows as well as I do as how 
he’s the real truelcas son of some of 
your great rich gentlefolks on shore, 
and that, you know, makes one vast 
diftbrence ; and I hears positive say us 
how he’s to be made 1-tif tenanl as soon 
a^s we go in, and tlmt makes another. 
But besides all that, my heart, and 
the best reason of all you'll be think- 
ing, yon must know he keeps watch 
by tlu- Skipper’s own given orders, for 
Doeboy coiiiinues as sulky as ever, 
and Stowwell, the master, is in the 
doctor s list. Now, fairly speaking, 
iny mate, how many more reasons 
wouhVst have?— You can’t deny that 
Swipey knows his tluty.” 

His duty !” crieirEdward, sneer- 
ingly ; — “ Til tell you wdiat, Joe, if 
this aumc duty lies in drinking grog 
till all ifi blue, and be can neither ilis- 
tinguish ’tween friend or foe, but will 
kick and cufl', and level with the deck 
every unJbrtunatc man or boy who 
corner athwart his bows, then I’ll 
grant him iht* praise of saying that 
there’s not such another ofiicer for 
abfljty as I know' on in the service." 

Well, wxdl, Davis, take your own 
Ivay on’t ; for, dang it, you’re too much 
of a lawyer for me to prate with. For 

S y own part, d'ye see, I'll only say 
iny lad, and Tve had ten years 
itlbre on't than you, that I thinks there 


tire hundreds and huiuh edHof far worse, 
fellows than Master Swipey in the ser- 
vicB, and my poor shouhh rs eonld tpi- 
titik the sanu-, could they hut give it 
mouth, 'Jiiat he’s n seaniiui every inch 

on him no cmc can deny, for he is botli 
bravo, generous, ami hearty ; and then 
I am certain he is no nigg;ir<l of his 
grog, nor one who will wincti from 
leiuiing a fellow a han<l on occasions. 

In short, barring his fondness for lark- 
ing ami mischief when he is malty, 
and this ugly inorning’s *( ry-out of 
Cro kfort ’ 

“ t’rockfort !’' cried Edward, inter- 
rupting this apologist, Crockfort. tlu^ 
barber: why, what of him, Sedlcy?” 

“ Oil, is thill Jill you know' ahoiu 
it ?*^ crii'd the topinau in !!-urpi isi* ; 
“ l>ang it, han’t you luanl tlmt thcic 
news yet since you turned out ?" 

No, not a syllable ; for you’re tlu* 
first I’ve spoke to.” 

Bah, hah, Ned ; that will nevt-r 
go down. I knows well enough you're 
a quietish sort of a chap, but’ what 
then ? you’ve your ears as well as your 
neigh bovirs, and I’ll be bound to* siiy 
can make as. good a use on 'cm, Eome, 
come, cont'ss and be hung at once. 
Tell me seriously now, han’t you heard 
all about my poor towuv, Jaekey Croek- 
fort ?" 

Not a Bvlluhle, uj>on luy souk” 
cried bur hero, gravely. But what of 
him, pray ?" 

" Oh, notliing remarkably mighty 
— he’s only in limbo, that’s all,” c]ie<l 
Sedicy, coolly, as fast, my b<^y. as if 
the devil had him, or the shi}i’s darbies 
can make him ; ami I han’t a doubt 
but, poor devil, he’ll catch it Ironi 
Tom Bird’s best cuts before many 
lioiiis go by.” 

The blay.cshe will !-~Zounds, what 
has he been doing, Joer” 

That's far too long a yarn for me 
to spin at present, mate ; for you hear 
these* w'atchmatcs of laiiic get impa- 
tient already.— l)—n your bawling 
throats, you lu])bcrs, ril be with you 
in a jnomtnt. — Your in luc k, however, 
I sec, Ned ; for yonder is your obi 
couiitrymnn, (iihbie, getting relk vcl 

from his sj;ell at the wheel, and lie 
can tell you all about it far better ti)an 
I, if he's in the right vein, and you 
can come handsouiely ovir him ” 

On deck, there !” cried a voice 
from tile top. You, Sedloy, are you 
goin^ to bring them there thimbles to- 
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“ Ay, ay/* ciit-d Sedk‘y, looking; 
’aloft, ami iuuiiccliatcly spranjj; from our 
lujro’s >itle, and dib:ip|Kaml dow/i the 
hirtchw.iy in search of the Boatswaiifa 

jo'inaii. 

Kilwiird's curiosity was now so suf- 
dcicntly raised, tliat be failed not to 
be at some ]>ainF> in endeavouring to 
eoine atitnfnfman over (iilbert the mo- 
iinnt they came in contoct ; ami speed- 
ily succeeded in cajoling the garrulous 
old mar. intotxcellcjit humour. "‘Tuts, 
hid/' he btgan, “ is’t the barber bmly 
)e'ie milking a’ thir inquiries aiieiit ? 
f r.m t( U yc a' ntnaU that story hue, 

as ] hac nue mciklc ado at present, — 
;nid first, 1 maun lairly confess to ye, 
that ui/er athing the creature's done, in 
tile seaitli way, but justgottenitsil tbu.” 

“ Why, (Tibbie, il’ that's all the ill 
ht has done, 1 am glad of it,*' cried 
Kdwavd ; “ f(>r Joe Sedley made me 
hilicvi' il was something more serious. 
As it is, poor fellow*, 1 am sorry for 
him, for Jiu must suflbr dreadfully both 
m boily and mimU—purticularly, you 
knovv/wheii he thinks of behaving so 
verv improperly as to compel Mr Swi- 
pey to pul )iim in irons." 

“ Whisht, wliisht, callant, ye're 
speaking downright havers, and hae 
a wrung set o’ the story a tliegither. 1 
plamly i ro yc neither comprehend nor 
ken oiiyihing at a' labout the matter. 
— 1 ,osIi ibrgie me I wlui ever heard o' 
a barber sudeiiiig in body and miiid I 
— lliU ye kill Tiae better, my man, and 
I wimiti jeer ut you eiiow\ Ve may 
uke my Word for t, Innvovcr, that Jo- 
s.>ph .S'^tliey laid ve sterling truth whun 
he ca’d it a scritnis matter ; and I tell 
v<ui the like whan I cad not only a 
sen(>m> but a fell stupid yin. Forgic 
us, man. just In think ye for a moment, 

I hat were ye to be left sac graceless as 
to he templed to try your hand at thie- 
ving, w<ul ye be sic a gomeril as to be 
the first to tell on yoursel ? Na, faith 
yc ; ye come frae tlie wrung sub* o' the 
'Pweed for sic foolery ; and yet this was 
what Crockfovt tlid, the doited Inxly ; 
— for it gaug<5, ye maun ken, the 

dariiii ro;>ue, and nibbles a gude blow- 
out o' Air r^wipey's mess-grog, and 
sync gels itself so stupid, in the pour- 
ing o't down its aiii muzzle, as to he 
the very first to tell tlie bail! slim s 
company wha was the thief. — Uli I 
that* Englishers, though they think 
there’s iiacbody like them, they re no 
half up — a Scotsman has mair wit in 
his little pirley, after a’, than they vo 
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in their haill buke, for a' their puffing 
and blasting — ^j\weel, devil take me, 
llavis, if I wasna like to rive my auld 
sides wi' laughing wlian the poor don- 
iiart eivaluu* waa brought Upon tlie 

quarter-deck this inorniTig — Lord, 
man, ho looked sae wdld, and i^kc 
sac inuckle, slapping his breast and 
hLs brow, and cutting us mony can- 
trips as ony puggie in a' Jlartlemy fair. 

It was my first trick at the wheel, 
ye maun ken, thouglt Fve ne’er been 
relieved till tins moment, and Master 
Swipeyw^ as bustling, and running, and 
roaring Isiinsel hearse, getting a’ thing 
in order, whan, a’ in a moment, up 
springs a tiling full fiaucht ower the 
main hatchway moulding, just a' in 
a moment, an' it doitered and it flicht- 
erc<l, anti it stotted and stammered, a' 
ower the quartcr-deck-~(lrave Mr Swi- 
p(?y tliis way. and auld Tliomas, the 
quarter-master, that — and before we 
could lay salt to its tail, wt' w'cre sac 
surprised — it’s down the hatch again, 
and afl’ wi* itsel. — But bidt* ye a bit ; 
— Ye ken weel encuch whut Master 
Swipey is — my certy, no a cliield that'll 
stand nonsense frat^ ony yin, be he 
man, or be he devil. Sae what does 
he do, think yc, but leaves a’ thing to 
gae hither and yont, and away he rins 
after this prank sterhimsel. Criidelaitli, 
he wasna lang o' lugging him on deck, 
and wha should he turn out to be but 
the (lance-in-my-lufe shaving body 
Crockfort, as drunk as Oiloe. Aweel, 
ye sec, mony a qiu^^'tie.n AJ aster Swi- 
pey put till him anent whar he got the 
liquor, but ne'er an answer Crockfort 
returned, but banned, and kicked, and 
raired, just like a perfect heathen ; so 
when he saw it was just an uifpit o' 
time to be bothering wi' liiin ony Ling- 
er, he ordered him io be kslicd to tlic 
boom wi’ the signal liailiards, until be 
sobered a little, and syne returned to 
the wark as if naiithing had happtnefl. 
AVuel, after a*, dcil a bit o' me thinks 
^at AlasLer Swipey, hellicatc as he is, 
wad hae gane ony farther in the mat- 
ter, than just fastening him as he did 
to prevent him frae doing himsel a mis- 
chief, hud he not ili.scovercd shortly 
after ihat the key o' hib liquor case was 
a-missing. After finding a his pouches 
ow'er and ower again, a thought seemed 
to strike him, imd down he ran below. 
What he missed I'll no suy ; but the 
ujishot o' the matter was, that he came 
up again in a minute just like a ra- 
ging devil, yoked on the barber, and I 
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wSly belicire md hue glen hhn a lum|) 
o* his death, had be not been hadtea 
bjr the sudden appearsnoe of the Skip- 
perhitnsel, i« his nigiit gown^ who, see- 
ing poor Oockfort, and hearing o* his 
^ever^, immediately ordered the ser- 
jeant o marines, to put him in irons, 
sad retired to his oaMn. That's the 
stey, Edward, ainl tliere the poor de- 
vil will likely remain until after divi- 
ams, whan ye'll learn a' the rest o' the 
history yoursd ; for, my certy, had the 
Skipper fifty other faults, he's no yin 
that puts aff inuckle time wi* thae mat- 
ters. 

But do you reafly think diat he'll 
flog the j)Oor fellow, Gibbie ?" 

Do i tliink it, you haverd ! troth, 
1 am sure o't ; for, not to speak o' the 
doited creature fUling itsel foil, vrluch 

is yin o' the Skipper's deadly sins,— he 
is guilt])^' stealing, and that's anitlier 
— ay, and what maks the busine&s the 
uglier, he is guilty o* a fair breach o' 
trust ; for, ye ken, the gashing bc»dy 
was the servant, and steward, and bar- 
ber, and baker o' the young gentle- 
men’s mess, for which hf r Swipey ca- 
tered, and of course had opportunities 
of doing tnair mischief than ony yin's 
aware of. Flag him, say'st thou I my 
certy, he mav depend upon that, saul 
o* me, baith not and hearty. I wadna 
be surprised though they gac him the 
round live dozen. Hut really, jioor de- 
vil, I'm sorry for him after a', althouj^ 
the bit cocking tnorsel wadna shave 
me the ither doy ; for a' the ills that's 
happened ever since we came out will 
be clapped on his back — and then, gude 
guide us ! there's Uie thiefs cat in 
Tam's bulky paws playing buff on your 
shoulders. — Uh ! I declare, it maks 
my flesh a’ creep even to think Uii't." 

** Is there much di^renee between 
it and the common cat, Gibbie?" 

** Diii^cnce, callant, say'st thou !— 
TherewQ^t this diflference, 1 trow, 
that thSl^i the common yin he ill and 
ill enough, yet, saul o' me, it's a mere 
flea-bite to the thief's cat ; for, ye see, 
no to speak o' its additional length, 
which maks an unskeellie fallow some 
times hit ye ower baith the neck and 
faoe, it has an additional tier o' knotis, 
and the ends o' the tails are whipt. 
Losb, man. I've seen — Eh— is't that 
time already — O wcel behaved, honest 
Tam, blaw awa', like a brave lad !” 

The breakfast pipe brought honest 
vpilbert's conversation to an abrupt 
|dese ; fl>r no sooner did he see the 
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silver call produced, than protesting, 
by his gude faith, that a man of h»i 
years required regular provender, and 
pletWy of it, and that four hours of the 
wheel in a morning might well make, 
u sound stomach ravenous, he disap- 
peared down the fore hatcliway. 

There were ever two vrays of telling 
a story, and Edward had ample occa- 
sion to hear this verified long betorc 

breakfast was over. For while one 
party, with (rilbert, condemned the 
unfortunate scratchcr of chins — not 
for getting drunk, — but for purJoining 
the key of his master’s liquor case ; — 

another, more numerous, more zealous, 
and more noisy, as boldly lussorted that 
the story was all a batnm — that the 
precious Master Swipt*y loved it too 
well himself ever to have any grog in 

reserve to steal — and that, for their 
parts, they firmly believed that the 
whole was a mean rascally scheme to 
enable him to get a fresh supply from 
the Purser. 

But, bo that as It may, it was im- 
possible for Edward not to perceive 
that business was going forward which 
made Gilbert's assertion perfectly cor- 
rect : for while lie observed I’oin Bird 
and nis assistant busied in examining 
the state of their cuts, he could also 
mark the fpiarter-inasters as they si- 
lently stole one by one into the Boat- 
swain's storeroom to prepare their sei- 
zings. 

At length the eventful hour was 
sounded on the bell, divisions were 
piped, and all hands stood shortly iu 
goodly array. — The most deutli-likc 
silence prevailed, every eye being fix- 
ed by universal consent on the pro- 
cedure of the quarter-deck, when, con- 
trary to common practice, Mr Fudge- 
font made his ap[H^aran<x! first, placed 
a volume on the capstan, and immedi- 
ately retired, giving place to Captain 
Switchem and his first Jjcutenant, 
who now appeared, with Imngcrs girt 
on thigh, in proper fighting costume. 

After making his usual scrutiny into 
the cleanliness of his crew and their 
decks, the Captain made a halt at the 
capstan ; and, with what he meant to 
be his sternest voice, commanded all 
hands aft, the carpenter to rigg out his 
grating, and the serjeant of marines to 
produce his prisoner.^ 

The poor barber, stupified and crest- 
fallen with the cfiectsof the liquor and 
fear together, speedily made his -ap- 
pearance, with a marine at each elbow, 
l« 
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arnitxl will] a rusty cutlass, jaud was 
jdaccd in the centre of a circle wade 
by the crew, right in front of the Cap- 
tain and other officers. 

** .S{», you poor iriisorable-looking 

good-for-nothing devil,” cxclaimeil 
(kiptain Switchem, with a most bril- 
liant display of teeth, you must get 
dnnik, loust you — and you love it so 
well tl»at you will even steal for it. 
Very good, Mister Crockfort, very 
pretty work, indeed, and mighty well 
deserving its reward. Tliere is drun- 
Kenriess for ont' thing — and there is 
— and by Gad, sir, both of the 

very wori^t description — hcra — all very 
good, to be sure. — I believe, iny lads. 
I've told you repeatedly already, that 
1 nt ver will forgive either of these 
oriincs, even wrhen sitigly committed ; 
now, here is a rascal who dares me to 
a proof of rny words, by committing 
both at one; aii<l the same time, aggra- 
vate d most heinously by an open and 
a daring breach of that trust his mas- 
ter reposed in liini— I am glad, however, 

I have caiiglit him — he shall feel, and 
all of you shall see, that 1 am not to 
la* Irifit'd with, but can as readily per- 
ftain as make a })romisL'. — Qnarter- 
ttiasters, ^‘ize hitri up— Strip, you 
drunken scoundrel !— strip in an in- 
stant I” 

Surrounded by so numerous an at- 
tendance, ilie unfortunate shaver was 
stripped to ilic buffi, and stood lashed 
to the grating, in a few ]non»ents. He 
iu)W lugaii to wliiinper, and Oh j 
my dear gotul sir, pardon me ! — (»od 
bit Si, your honour, just thisone time I — 

J )i'ar, <lcar, Mr Fyke, Heaven bless you, 
do speak a good word for me !” were 
all be eouhl articulate 'mid the suffio- 
cfuitig heavings of his throbbing heart. 
But Captain .Swiichein was inexorable, 
and tlic barbt r's fearful plaints seemed 
to serve no oth(T purpose than that of 
adding fuel to his rising furv. Dis- 
playing his well-fornu'd teetfi with a 
pi otniuetice that could only be exeexjd- 
td by an angry cuv, he smiled, or ra- 
ther exultingly grinned, over this un- 
Ibrtunatc lover of alcohol, with what 
appuaivd to our hero to be the ferocity 
of a fiend — Boatswain’s-mate 1” be 
exclaimed, Where's Bird ay — 
here. Bird, take your station, sir, and 
stand by to hang that rascal soundly. 
You've the thief's cat — ay, just so — ^ 
Now let me see you acquit yourself 
like a man ; and let the scounurcl fed 
what it is that a thief and a drunkard 
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deserves.— Hark ye, B’udgefijrit, Inmd 
me the Articles of War— D'ye liear, 
Kir — come, quick, quick !” 

Off bats !" bawled the first Lieute- 
nant. 

Any officer, mariner, or soldier,” 
read Captain Switchem, combining 
two articles in one, “ who shall he 
guilty of drunkenness wht^n on duty, 
or shall steal and purloin any stores 
committed to his cliarge, shall suffer 

death D’ye hear that, you rascal ? 

— ^shall suffer death, or such other pu- 
nishment as /heif or he slioll be deemed 
worthy to deserve — D'ye hear diat, I 
say, you drunken thieving blackguard ? 
Don't you hiiar, that were you worth 
my labour, or tlic value of a halter, I 
could run yt>u up this minute to the 
yard's arm ? — but I'll take another 
way with you— Boatswain’s-matc, go 
on. — D — n your puling — tliore was 
none of that in your bead when 30a 
were robbing your master — Stjrjeant, 
attend to your glass, and mind me, you 
sec it /ftfff/j/ run out ; — and you, Bird, 
mind what 1 fcay, I'll have no feints 
nor shuffling — do you your duly, and 
do it well, or God pity you." 

After such repeated exhortations, it 
need hardly be doubted that Tom Bird 
gave his first lash in tlie most stylish 
mode of nautical costimu', and that 
W'ith such hearty good will, as to call 
forth a succession of shrieks froiti the 
hapless sufferer. 

One !” sung the serjeant of ma- 
rines, and turned his quarter minute 
glass. 

Bird, after tiircading the tails of big 
cat tlirou^ his fingei's, now watched 

the glass in the Serjeant’s hand with 
their cuds in his left, then making 
them Mpin round his bead, while ho 
whirled on his heel, he gave his second 
lash, echoed as before by tlie fearful 
yells of the bai’ber, now completely 
alive to the horrors of his situation. 

Two !” cried the serjeant, as cool 
as a cucumber, again turning his glass. 

But enough of this for, true it is, 
that though we are anxious to be im- 
partial historians, we confess we shrink 
with liorror from tJiis Thurtell-like 
guzzling in blood. Not that we wish 
to appear sentimental, or make the 
slightest pretension to the possession 
of those very delicate and trcinbUngly 
alive feelings so much the rage in the 
dandy school of the present day. Far 
from it. We thank God we are made 
of commoner and firmer metal — ge- 
d S 
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miiud hoine-ttpun — that can both 

take oad lose a trille of what iu called 
tlie claret on occatiions without witidng 
-*and that never had nor over will have 
the smallest objection to see it dow, 
however liberally, when it flows hi fair 
and honest eveni-handed fightings ei* 
ther in the cause of honour^ or the 
more glorious one of King and Coun- 
try. We would rather be understootl 
to make it from a niiogled feeling of 

the Utmost hatred and detestation ; be- 
cauaef in all our experience^ wc know 
to a certainty it never made a bad 
man good, but vice because it 

is an old tottering wreck of the days of 

barbarisuh now> thank God^ nearly ex- 
plodedf whose utter ruin we would 
gladly accelerate — and, lastly, because 
in every shape, and in all its l^aringSi 
we think it a cool, cowardly, contempt- 
ible waste of human blood, which 
might be spent to far better pu^se 
in otliea* aud equally degrading situa- 
tions, 

Wc will, therefore, gladly leave it 
to the imagination of our readers to 
form an, idea of the unfortunate bar- 
ber at the conclusion of his third do- 
sicn— Ills back, as it were, investiHl 
with a cross-belt of the deepest crim- 
son— bleeding, breathless, speechless, 
almost giving up the ghost. — But, 
courage, my lad f — there is a vast deal 
sometimes shouldered in betwixt the 
cup and the lip/' -— so sung the 

“ Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,” 

and never was it more forcibly exem- 
plified tlian on tlie present occasion, to 
the infinite satisfaction of all hands. 

Captain Switchem, naturally a se- 
vere disciplinarian, seemed seriously 
determined to have his five dozen out 
of the scoundrel, as he termed his halt- 
Bcnscless delinquent, when, just as he 
had pronounced the words, “ jlnother, 
boatswainViuate !" to commence his 
fourth dozdh, the man at the mast head 
sung out, On deck there I” 

** Hilloah ("echoed Captain Switch- 

m. 
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A sail to windward replied the 

lookout. 

What does she look like ? *' rejoined 
the captain. — Young Pinafore, jump 
for iny glass,” 

“ A ship, or a brig at the least — She 

is square rigged bawled down the 
lookout. 

Point to her, my lad !" cried the 
Captain, leaping on the forecastle, glass 
in hand. 

The man stretched out his arm iu 
the desired direction, tlie Captain s op- 
tics caught the object, and that instant 
the feast of blood was at an ciul. 

Hark'ee, Pyke," cried the Captain, 
hurrying aft, " make sail, if you please, 
and that with as much speed as you 
can.— Master Fireball, get your gear in 
readiness. — Come, conic, nurry that 
scoundrel below ; and do you, Doctor, 
go look after him. — You carpenters, 
away with your trumpery. — KuJge- 
fbrit, take this hanger and thes(' things 
below. — Quarter-muster, bow li('s her 
head.^ — ay — that's a good boy — north- 
west and by north— steady, steady, my 
Ifid — ^keep her full — steady, there’s a 
good fellow i"— Such were now the 
exclamations of Captain Swiicbein. 
whose wliole thoughts appeared to i un 
in a fresh channel from this fortunate 
occurrence, and the j)oor barber seemetl 
completely forgotten. 

By the able directions of Lieutenant 
Fyke, anti the most strenuous exer- 
tions of her lively ship's company, the 
Totturafugwas speedily put to herut- 
iHfist stretch, under every inch of can- 
vass she could carry ; and no long ]>e- 
riod of time elapsed before she mudt; 
it evidently appear, that she gained 
ground rapidly on her chase, which 
was now to be plainly seen from the 
deck, bearing away under a heavy press 
of sail. In this situation wc will leave 
them, and call a lialt, referring such 
of our readers as please, for a particu- 
lar detail of tlieir meeting, to our 
Twelfth Chapter. 

S. 
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FiNOT.AND is at) incxbaustihle source 
of wonders. If the pliilosoplior wish 
to know what stnperiilous miracles 
human nature is capable of accom- 
plishing||,an(I to what amazing heights 
of virtue it can ascend, he must look 
at Kngland ; — if he wish to know the 
utmost extent of folly that it can di^ 
}>lay, and the lowest depth of profli- 
gacy that it can sink to^ ne must still 
look at England. If he wish to know 
how glorious splendid talents can be- 
coine^ and how gutlcy and infamous 
they can make themselves — how de- 
voutly merit can he worshipped, and 
how unrelentingly it can be immolated 
— how wisely earthly blessings can be 
used, and how foolishly they can be 
ahnsed"-"ho\v nicely truth and honour 
can he scrutinized," and how blindly 
falsehood and infamy can be followed 
— and hovr far knowledge and igno- 
rance, sap-^ai'ity and foolishness, worth 
and worthh'TsnesF, and purity and 
wick(.(liics'i, can exist together, hemust 
find the knowledge in our extraordi- 
nary country. 

Tlii* li',<linhurghUevicw’'Ostmisih]yrx- 
isis as one of the supreme censors of the 
British press. Its avowed object is to 
sit in judgnjcnt upon the literature 
of the country — ^to take cognizance of 
every work that is published, w^orthy 
of notict*, not merely with r^ard to 
its literary execution, but also with 
respect to the opinions which it incul- 
cates, moral and political. It thus 
plainly ttdla the world, whether the 
world will believe it or not, that the 
press ought not to bo free, that the 
peo]>lo an' not capable of judging for 
themselvos, and that the country ought 
to be guid(»d by it, in determining 
what works ought to circulate, what 
principles ought to be taught, and 

what creeds ought to be, believed in. 
It proclaims itself to be an exclusive 
director of public opinion, which in 
this country directs or drives before it 
everything else; audit likewise pro- 
claims itself to be the inquisitor general 
of the literary nice, anxious and able 
to protect and cover with glory all who 
shall write what it wdshes to be writ- 
ten ; and equally anxious and able to 
break on the wheel all who slmll dare U» 


publish— not what is contrary to truth 
and wisdom— but what it decides 
ought not to be published. The fli- 
miliars and other ninctionaries of this 
inquisition are nameless and irrespon- 
sible ; and its victims, to whatever ex- 
tent they may be robbed and tortu- 
red, arc lefl altogether without means 
of redress. 

That such a tribunal should di»> 
pense justice, or anythin^ but the 
grossest injustice, is morally impos- 
sible. One rival, or else one friend, is 
to decide upon the merits of another- 
Brougham must be the judge of Can- 
ning s oratory- — Byron, of Southey’s 
poetry— Jeffrey, of Brougham's poli- 
tics. All must be done upon tliis prin- 
ciple ; and, of course, personal hosti- 
lity or friendship must have the chief 
hand in drawing up the sentence, 
more especially when the natnc is con- 
cculetl, and the sentence goes forth to 
the world as that of a body. That 
such a tribunal should produce any- 
thing but the worst consequences, is 
imporsiblc. The railings of jealousy, 
envy, and hatred ; the falsehoods of 
mercenary ainbitiou, and the ravings 
of drunken fanaticism, assume the 
garb of sober truth and impartiality, 
and go forth to mankind as the judg- 
ments of a court, disinterested, up- 
right, and unerring. The doctrines of 
this tribunal arc before the eyes of all, 
and however false and baleful they 
may bo, waiters know, that if they 
dare to dispute, and do not confortii 
to them, their work? must be in a 
great degree suiipressed, and their 
feelings placed under the harrow. 
Whatever, th».'refore, conscience may 
say, interest and terror comfiol a large 
portion of the writing world to propa- 
gate the doctrines of this tribunal, or 
to remain silent ; and the liberty of 
the press becomes only a name, or tlie 
means of establishing a literary tyran- 
ny of the worst kind. Si>eak of a go- 
vernment censorship !— Such a cen- 
sorship would be a blessing to authors, 
compared with that wliich is exerci- 
sed by a Review like this. 

We rail against cenfiorships— pro- 
tORt that t!)e liberty of the press is one 
of our greatest bicssiuga — lavtslt i!ie 
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most sickening praises on literary gc- 
iiius-^claniour for the pure admini- 
stration of justice— execrate all inva- 
ders of individual right9-»-and still 
we tolerate, and even reverence, these 
KeviewsI This is one of the re- 
markable tilings that are to be met 
with in this country. 

The JSdinburgh Keview was esta- 
blished by, and is wholly in the Imnds 
of, ^en who proclaim tliemaelves to 
be the exclusive champions of the li- 
berty of the ])ress, and wlio deckdm 
every hour of their lives against Uie 
Attorney General, the laws against li- 
bel, and all who would enforce these 
Jaws ; and yet, at the very moment 
when they are doing tliis, these cant- 
ing, hypocritical wretches are crusliing 
sonu? struggling son of genius — sup- 
pres^•ing his work — torturing him— 
blasting his fair fame — snatching away 
the bread irom the lips of his starving 
family — and destroying his hopes, 
merely because he dares to tliffer frem 
them in religious and political opi- 
nions. This is not done in a corner, 
but the declamation and the foul 
crime are displayed to the world by 
tile very same sheet of paper I Yet 
the Edinburgh Keview is still endu- 
red, and its writers are still tliought 
by some to be the friends of the li- 
berty of the pn ss, and even to be ho- 
nest men. This is another of the won- 
derful things that arc to be found in 
Engluiuh 

The Ecliiiburgli Review, during the 
late ttrrible war, wan the unprincipled 
a^ioiogifit and ehiiinpion of the ene- 
mies of England. It fought not mere- 
ly against the ministry, but against 
the nation, in that niomwitous con- 
test for national exislcnct*. It avowWi 
principles and tolings wholly alien to 
everything J«pish, and actually 
loatnsome to tn^English heart. Every 
assertion, argument, and nrediction, 
tliat it ventured to put forth, was de- 
cisively refuted to the conviction of 
all men living, and it was overwhelm- 
ed with scorn and ignominy ; yet this 
Keview still exists ! This is another 
of the singular things that may be ob- 
served in this country. 

The Edinburgh Ueview calls itself 
a cltampion of national freedom, a phi- 
laj^ropist, a defender of the rights of 
M^iud ; and yet, since the ])cace, it 

been the brazen-faced eulogist of 
Kuonaparte* It has extenuated, and 
IMS justified hii deeds of blood and ra- 


pine— his robberies and usurpations — 
the grinding tyranny which be esta- 
blished, and his relentless war against 
all that can elevate find bless human 
nature. It has allied itself with the 
Kump of the French Jacobins— la- 
boured to light up civil war in every 
country in Europe— zealously fanned 
the discontent and disaffection atlioine 
— and ceaselessly attacked boiue of our 
most sacred constitutional pi^ciples, 

and best national institutions; >yct it 
is still read, and, according to report,, 
is even countenanced by certain Bri- 
tish peers and senators. l"his is an- 
other of the amazing wonders which 

Enghiul exhibits. 

The Edinburgli Review calls itself 
a censor of the British press — a pure 
and impartial judge — the scourge of 
every man who may dare to make the 
press subservient to his {)ersonal ani- 
mosity, his party interests, or any- 
thing but the cause of truth and jus- 
tice ; j^et it is a blushless, la loss, fu- 
rious, fanatical i>arty publicution, and 
it constantly sacridees everything, be- 
longing eitlier to itself or others, to 
the interests of its party, 'fhe blood- 
hounds of faction have lately gatliored 
round the Lord Chancellor — a nuin 
eminent, almost above all others, for 
splendid talents, prodigious learning, 
spotless virtue, length and import- 
ance of public services, ami every- 
thing else that can give pre-eminence 
—a man who, almost above all others, 
ouglit to have his last hours gilded by 
the united homage of all parties, and 
the affection amlVeyerence of the na- 
tion at large. This attack is under- 
stood to have originated in feelings 
which men of honour cannot act upon. 
The iCdinburgh Keview h.is opened its 
columns to tlie pcrsoruil emmies of 
this spotless and venerable nobleman ; 
it has become the minister of cool- 
blooded private jnque and revenge, to 
deprive the country of his services, 
to deprive him of his country's esteem, 
md ^ bind him, in the last moments 
of lus existence, on the blood-stained 
altar of party malignity and madness ; 
yet this Review has still, not merely 
one reader, but some hundreds ! This 
is another of the astonishing things 
that are to be met with in England. 

It is because this Review, contrary 
to every feeling which ought to in- 
fluence English bosoms, is stiU read 
in some quarters, that we notice the 
two articles of the last number, which 
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are 6{)edfled at t)ic head of this paper. 
They are, in effect, both on one 6ub* 
ject ; they relate to matters which in- 
volve the best interests both of this 
country and of all Europe, ami they 
will enable us to give such farther il- 
lustration of the character and tenden- 
cy of the work, as will, we would fain 
hope, induce every honest and public- 
spirited man to cast it from him for 
ever. 

Our readers, we are sure, will well 
jemeinbcr tlie soul- stirring moments 
which conclmled the war. For the ho- 
nour of our country, we fervently 

trust that there is scarcely a man in 
it, who^c breast does not yet throb 
with transport when he dwells upon 
the entlui.siasin, not more fervid and 
universal, th in holy — the iffbrtii not 
more gigantic than virtuous — the tri- 
umphs alike stupendous and .spotless 
— anrl the rajiturc equally boundless 
and piiri*. of that glorious and hallow- 
ed period. It seemed to be iiuleeil the 

Millennium. Th(3 tyranny which had 
so long lilled a quarter of tlic globe 
with blood, and tears, and devastation, 
and misery, was erusbed ; and the 
foul pnnci]>h's wliicli bail engi'ndiicd 
it, and by which it had scourged all 
nations, were trampled in the dust. Ex- 
tinguishi'il countries— r a'/.. d altars — 
de.^troyed thrones-— tiroMjri bed creeds, 
and banished dyiia&ticb, .sju'uiig, us by 
tlie cmiiniund of Omiiipoteiicc, from 
the blazing friiginents of this tyranny, 
to carry pa ace where it was sif^hed for, 
and to fill Furope with umuingkd 
happiness. Sublime were the triumphs 
of the arm, hut far more sublime were 
tbc triumphs of tlie lieart ; tlie arm- 
ies, battJe.s, and victorie-s, though sur- 
pubsing all that the earth had ever 
seen, still exceeded not the admitted 
capabilities of mankind ; but the gi- 
gantic array of virtue and wisdom — 
the inagiiiticeiit show of everything 
that proves the heavenly origin of 
mail — siirpasbcd all that mankind 
w'as thought capable of displaying. 
Religion was led back to her temple, 
not by priests, but by laymen ; not by 
kings, but by peoide ; not by one 
country, but by all Europe ; and all 
ualions prostrated themselves before 
her, to solemnly abjure the creed of 
the Frcndi Revolution, and to declare 
that the world could only be rendered 
happy by practising her precepts. 
Public faith and individual probity 


were recalled, and re-inveated with 
their lost reputation and authority- 
injuries were repaid with bounties — 
vengeance only sought**^ to enricli and 
bless Its objert — ambition, cupidity, 
and the kindred passions, seemed to 
be deprived of existence — and Europe 
only presented a splendid overflow of 
glory, virtue, and joy. Even the Buo- 
iiupartean \Vliig8, with the Liberal 

Edinburgh Review dangling at their 
skirte, borne down and swept invo- 
luntarily away by the title, were a- 
inong the hniuest, in lauding all that 
was done, and in chaunting the praise 

of the British Ministers and the Conti- 
nental Monarchs — the detbrouers of 
Buonaparte, and proscribers of liberal 
opinions. Never before did the world 
exhibit, and never pet haps wdJl it 
again exlubit, a spectacle so grand and 
aflecting. Two Imndrcd millions of 
men were veeu linked together in the 
bonds of brotherly affection, rivalling 
each other in the display of godlike 
actions, and partaking, in ctmunon, of 
felicity. One individual only of the 
number w'as, at Elba, enslaved and 
wretched — cursing the scene befuvo 
him — and employing every moment 
that he could snatch from agoiiy and 
frenzy, in framing schemes for again 
involving Europe in blooil and lior- 
ror.s. 

Our readers, we arc sure, well re- 
member the ground on which the 
High Allied Powers went, from first 
to last, at that memorable epoch. They 
never for a moimuit sepiirated the 
tyranny and crimes of Jluoiiaparte, 
from the principles which luid pro- 
duced them ; tlieir w'ar was through- 
out directed, as iriuch again- 1 the 
one, as the other. In ilioir prtu i.ima- 
tions, they again and again traced the 
deeds of the tyrant to their source; 
and proved, both by deduction, and 
by pointing to the expcricncii of thirty 
y. ars, that u government founded on 
the revolutionary principles on which 
that of Buonaparte stood, could only 
exist to he a curse to llie world. They 
inscribed the most opposite ones on 
tlieir banners their rallying cry was 
— Old feelings, opinions, and institu- 
tiou.s!.— the very objects that Liberal- 
ism had been so long labouring to de- 
stroy — ^and this alone marshalled 
liona around them. In the decisive 
hour of victory, they called on Europe 
to renounce revolutionary opinions m 
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ever, and it solemnly bound itself to 
obey them ; they pledged tliomsclvcs 
never to tolerate such opinions, and 
the pledge was hailed by universal ac- 
elanmtions^ as the only thing wanting 
to make the triumph complete and 
the fruits enduring. The greater part 
of the enthusiasm was in truth level- 
led against these o])inion.s; uotlting 
eUcited so mucli general transport as 
the restoration of something that tlicy 
had overthrown, or the destruction of 
something that tlioy had raised ; and 
be it remembered, that this was 
prompted, not by speculation, hut by 
the fulness of terrible experiment. 
The English people, almost to a man, 
shared in this feeling. At that mo- 
ment, there was scarcely an indivi- 
dual in the nation who durst say a syl* 
lahlc in favour of liberal opinions,” 
or who did not load them with execra- 
tions. The revolutionists crept ftem- 
blirig into holes and corners to avoid 
public scorn, until there did not seem 
to he one loft in existence in EurojK!. 

Our readers will hear this in mind, 
because the steps which the Allied 
Powers have lately taken against re- 
voliUioniiry doctrinis, luive hern re- 
presented to he a foul violation of the 
pledges which they gave at the peace. 

In taking these stops, they have only 
redeemed these pledges. Their con- 
duct has been perfectly consistent 
with the declarations which they then 
made, and which were then eagerly 
acquiesced in by all men — with the 
fe<jlings which then animated Europe, 
when it was perhai»s better able to feel 
justly on such matters than at pre- 
sent.^ If these doctrines have now oh- 
taitied a certain degree of favour, and 
if England have been induced to re- 
gard them with benignity, tlic Conti- 
nental Powers cannot at any rate be 
charged with breach of faith on this 
point; nnd it is even a matter of 
doubt, whether the praise for wisdom 
belongs to tl^n, or to those who have 
• changed their opinions. 

The Continental Monarchs then 
spontaneously, solemnly, and distinct- 
ly admitted their power to be a trust 
—they spontaneously admitted that 
popular institutions, adapted to the 
character and needs of their subjects, 
were necessary ; and all their words 
and deeds evinced a sincere wish to 
give rational nnd practical liberty to 
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all Europe. They cave flree<lom to 
France and Holland ; the King of. 
Prussia promised a constitution to his 
people, and the Emperor of Russia 
very greatly ameliorated the condition 
of a large portion of his subjects. The 
glorious work was actually begun, and 
went forward with a rapidity that 
could scarcely have been expeewd 
from its peril and magnitude. That 
the Sovereigns religiously intended to 

finish, cannot be doubted, unless we 
believe that they were absolutely in- 
sane when they ],)ronnse(l and made a 
beginning. Never since the founda- 
tions of the world wtTe laid,” was the 
world illuminatt'd with such tiazssling 
hopes, and overhung with such trans- 
eendent blessings as at that moment ! 
Never had there been, from the be- 
ginning of time, aiitl never will iluTt* 
again be, before its end, uu hour so 
richly fraught with all that the needs 
of inankLud cull for, and so auspicious 
for its beneficial dispeu'-attons. Kbigi* 
and subjects were brothers ; ministers 
were revtrenced as honest rnon, ami 
all, was love and unanimity. Lilwsrty 
was not to be won, but given ; it was 
not to receive its form Iroirj Ipols and 
madtnen, but from those who were 
skilled in its nature and opt ration ; it 
was not to sweep away all existing 
government, that it might stand upon 
the ruins ; but it wiis to take the ex- 
isting government as its foundation 
and bulwark ; and those who were to 
give, and those who were to reocive, 
Wl alike, from an age of dame and tor- 
ture, derived every variety of instruc- 
tion necessary for cnablit»g them to fa- 
bricate and use properly. 'J’he trebly 
accursed French Uo volution, smote, 
crushed, and tranipleil upon until 
scarcely a vt'stigc seemed to remain, 
still retained suflicient power toariateh 
avray the treasures from the hands of 
the recipients, and to fill the splendid 
prospect with the clouds of strife, 
madness, and disappointment. It was 
not when this revolution burst forth 
and shook every kingdom to its cen- 
tre; neither was it when it became a 
despotism of bayonets, and laid the 
whole continent in chains, that ita 
roost withering curse fell upon tlie 
world. It was at this hour, when its 
expiring energies blasted the lilwrty 
that was falling upon every continen- 
tal nation, and goaded the slumbenng 
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chain ond rod into ner]'»t*tual exorcise, 
.that its baleful influence tpread Uie 
most widely, penetrated the most deep- 
ly', destroyed the n»ost extensively, 
and ^ave the most deadly blow to the 
best interests of mankind. 

A few mouths, a very few months, 
sufficed to shew that men, professing 
the fundamental principles of this re- 
volution, wore yet tolerably numer- 
ous in Frauci', and some other parts 

of Europe. France had obtained a re- 
presentative form of government ; her 
Opposition was composed chiefly of 
these men, and among thorn were to 
be fouinl some of the old hackneyed 

revolutionary leaders. The principles 
of the revolution, therefore, after all 
tlie destruction and misery tliey had 
produced — the defeats and liatn-d they 
nad met with — the ^igantie and cost- 
ly efforts that had birn made to put 
them down — were thus strangely elc- 
valod into a kind of constitutional 
creed, and became even the legal sys- 
tem of lUith ot one of the two great 
j)arties into which France was un- 
avoidably 8))lit by her freedom. Th(‘y 
of course wore a new name, and this 
WHS tpiito sutticieiu to make them pass 
for new things with the ignorant of the 
continent, ay, and with certain of the 
knowing of England. They weie in- 
dustriously Unght in France, they 
spread rajHdly in the adjoinin'? coun- 
tries, they, and tiuise who taught 
them, were incessantly eulogized by 
the Wliigs and Wliig j>ress of this 
c mntry, and they iherol'ore once more 
divided the ]>eoi>lt‘ ot Ihirojie. Buona- 
parte regaiuoil iht I'rcnch thume,was 
again expelled, and this worked up 
party feelings everywhere to the liigh- 
cst of madness. 'I’liis took jdacc 

at the moment wlicii the ('ontineiital 
Sovereigns hud prominoil to n model 
their flibrics i»f government on the 
basis of popular treedom, and Jiad 
tjvon begun the work. 

'I'hc precise circuinstaiices in which 
these Sovereigns were coiisecjuently 
placed were theses France was so lit- 
tle to be depended upon, that they 
were compelled to quarter large armies 
upon her to keep her from revolutiou ; 
anil (iennany, Italy, Spain, &c. were 
very deeply infected with the 
icntinl principles, from the horrible 
iVuits of whiih, Europe* had only just 
been delivirod. A powerful portiim 
ot every people, and almost llic oiilv 

iwrtion that felt strongly on political 


matters, were clamouring fbr radical, 
political, and social changes, — ^not for 
those which the Sovereigns contem- 
plated, but for others wholly differ- 
ent, and they spared no effort to ob- 
tain them by force. If the Liberals, 
the Constitutionalists, or whatever 
may bo their proper name, had been 
actuated by the creed of the English 
Tories, the I'rench Iloyalists, or our 
genuine Whigs : ami had been men 
of wealth, intelligence, and fair ]»cr- 
soual character, the Sovereigns miglit 
have gone on successfully with the 
work of liberty, though they must 
have eii conn term'd great and manifold 
dangers : but the creed of these per- 
sons was substantially that of the old 
Jacobins. It consisted of quencliless 
animosity against Royalty, AiFstocra- 
cy, and (^Christianity , in thi'ulistraet — of 
eternal invectives against Kings, Mi- 
nisters, Nobles, and Priests, merely 
because they were these. 1 1 cidlcd for 
the destruction of all old feelings and 
institutions;, merely because they were 

old ; and it declared all existing dy- 
nasties and statesmen to be inca])ablc 
of governing, for no other reason, than 
beeause they hatl already governed. 
E] very thing was to be changed and 
reversed ; not merely forms of govern- 
ment, hut forms of society — not mere- 
ly civil, but ecclesiastical institutions, 
— religious, as well as political, feel- 
ings, — and habits and o))inions of pri- 
vate, as well as of jniblic, life. Scorn- 
ing tlic principle of qualificatioi], it 
adopted one of ( xclusion wJiich uo- 
lliiiig could evade ; it declared all 
reigning Sovereigns and their Mini- 
sters; all Nobles imd teachers of reli- 
gion, all existing public hmetionarics, 
to he incapable of embracing it, and 
of being intrusted with power under 
it; audit placed lh<*ni in u state of 
hopeless proscription. It addressed 
itself exclusively to tl)C poor, the ig- 
norant, the credulous, the silly, and 
the dc]>ravcd : these alone were de- 
clared to he capable of receiving it> 
and of being blessed by it ; they were 
to be rendered deists and democrats, 
and fired with an inextinguishabk 
hatred against their rulers, tlicir reli- 
gious instructors, and all above tliciri* 
Its hostility was not confined to abso- 
lute governments. The governments 
of England and E'rance were as much 
abused by it, as those of Austria and 
liuhsia ; and it niade no distinction 

whatever between the supjvortcrs ol 
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jirlritrary powor, and^ the Knj^lish To- 
ries ftud tnc French Royalists, 

That this creed was this in s^it 
and ten<kncy, will be denied by no 
man living who has attentively studied 
it, as it has been put forth from time 

to time in the last seven years. It 
was the creed of the French Revolu- 
tion, in some fiarts slightly moilifietl, 
in others diH^cntly colourcfl. to con- 
ciliate and allure, but still substantial- 
ly the same for operation and pro- 
ducts. 

The personal character of those who 
conduct the affairs of a nation is a 
matter of very high importance, even 
if the fwm oi' government be settled. 
An ignorant, imbecile, and unprin- 
cipled ministry might involve this 
country in ruin, w-ithout once offend- 
ing aguiiiiifthe laws and constitution. 
The servant of tiie stat,?, as well as the 
menial (ff the family, must be honest, 
industrious, aiirl duly qualified for 
discliar^ng hts dutios in the best 
manner. But personal character is of 
the very last importance in those who 
undertake to frame and establidi new 
forms of government. All government 
is for fi moment destroyed — the whole 
community m convulsed, and one |X)r- 
tion of it is arrayed against the other 
— ^the character of omnipotence whidi 
time Ims given to rulers is destro} cd 
in the eyes of all, and spocukiive 
politics become the rage even with 
ploughmen — the new institutions re- 
quire a considerable time to produce 
practical good, and in the interval 
they jar with national habits and pre- 
judices, and seem to the ignorant to 
be only evils— those who lead in the 
elifuige have necessarily, for a coitsi- 
derable period, the nation at their mer- 
cy— they are without cheeky f>r re- 
straint ; the power cannot bo taken 
from them, whatever may be their 
conduct ; neilher perhaps, if practica- 
ble, cotild it be done> without hivol- 
ving the country in comydctc ruin. 
None but men possessing the very ut- 
most share of knowledge, experience, 
wisdom, integrity, energy, patriotism, 
and ability, that men can possess, 
otigbt to be suffered to attempt to cs- 
taWish ill a country a new form of 
government, tvhatever may be the de- 
jects of the old one. But the conti- 
neiital constiiulionalisls were disli- 
tutc, not of one, but of every qualiii- 
ration. They were not men of rank, 
wealth, and influence, looking with 


seoru upon politics as a trade; but 
they were needy, political, and inili- 
taiy adventurers, notoriously disap- 
)H>intod men, and this tlirew a cloud 
of suspicion over their motives whicli 
nothing could dispel. They w’ere per-, 
sons of the most slender capacity— 
profoundly ignorant — the slaves of 
passion — and, so far ns their public 
and priviite Jives were known, of great 
profligacy. They were avowedly de- 
ists and democrats — practisers of the 

liWal opinions,” which have of late 
been so fully explaimtl to us by vari- 
ous publications, sent into the world 
by themselves. Such were the lead- 
ers — men, whom the most charitable 
could not suspc(‘t of honesty, and who 
could not have managed the affairs of 
a cotiiitry villiigc, witiiout^vpluiiging 
them in ruin. 

The followers were the poor, profli- 
gate, ambitious, turbulent, romantic, 
portion' — the Kcum — ol' the upper 
ciasaes ; bliinl and pcrjur<.‘<l armies, 
and an ignorimt, deiuded, senstless 
populace. 

We sball nen be charetd with ex- 
t^geration. l‘he revoluticniary kad- 
ers of Fi ance, Spain, NapUs, Portu- 
gal, &c. have be<‘n fully ]»liiee<.l before 
the cy(?s of ail men, and ket ping them 
perfectly distinct trom thuse who af- 
tjiBMaair succe^>s were unavoitUildy 
dliiWII^ito tlu ir train, tin re never 
‘ivas such ;l tn mendous lua^s po- 
verty, igiioraiice, iinxpcrierRis ro- 
mance, profligacy, imbecility, and folly 
exhibited to the wonder of the world. 
'iMiey coiiMBtt^l of ]>reciRely that por- 
tion of mankind which ought never ou 
any account to be buffered to make 
changes in forms of government, or 
the constitution of society- '1 hc“ Con- 
stitutionalists" of France wrtc the 
dolts and knaves of her revolution, aud 
the minions of Buonaparte ; the wea- 
thercocks who, though veering about 
every day of tludr livis, could never 
once look at public freedom, or the 
good of mankind. 'Ibey were not to 
amend the Charter and remove tlie 
Ministers ; they were not even to be 
content with ehauging the constitu- 
tion altogether : oh no ! they were to 
banish the reigning brandi of the 
Royal Family, take tlie sovereignty 
entirely into their hands, and make 
any man wliatover king, who might 
submit to be their slave. 71iose of 
Spain established a constitution whid 
nothing whatevor but the power of 
iS 
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Heaven could have put, and kept, in 
motion. It had not been set up an 
hour, before it virtually tumbled into 
ruiVia. The Kiiip; became a prisoner 
and a tool — the revolutionists be- 
came despots— political clubs became 
judges and juries— and the reign of 
pure tyranny began. This constitu- 
tion was demonstrated to be incapable 
of workinpf, it was in eflect set aside 
by its authors, and yet when France, 
asked for such alterations in it only as 
all men saw were necessary, sudi as 
England recommended, such as nearly 
tlie whole Spanish people called for, 

and such as theConstitutionalists them- 
selves indirectly admitted ought to be 
made, these persons obstinately refu- 
sed to make the least alteration, al- 
though they knew that the refusal 
would draw upon them the whole 
power of France, when they were ut- 
terly destitute* of means lor withstand- 
ing it. 1’hc* alterations which France 
askctl, and England rcconiniendc'd, 
and the Spanish people called for, 
would have saved Spain from civil 
war, from a war with J^'rance, from 
the re-establishment of an absolute 
monarchy, andfroni utter ruin ; — they 
would have given to Spain a really 
free constitution, and genuine liberty, 
iiut then they would have removed 
the revolutionists from power ; and 
Spain, and everything els<’, was to be 
sacriliced to their ambition and cupi- 
dity. The war commenced, and they 
ox.hibiUHl throughout, such a dt stitu- 
tion of energy, wisdom, ability, and 
])rinciple, as was never exhibited by 
any set of men before. Jn Naples 
ibe Constitutionalists destroyed the 
form of government, nnd then they 
discovered tliat they liud not prepared 
another to replace it with I In the 
midst of this awkward discovery, they 
remembered the Spanish constitution 
— the impracticable Spanish constitu- 
tion — and they immediately proclaim- 
ed it, although not a copy of it could 
be found, and nut one of them was 
even tolerably acquainted with its pro- 
visions and nature. Of the Portuguese 
Constitutionalists, it is enough to say, 
that they took .Icremy Bentham lor 
their guide, and maintained a close 
correspondence with him — that they 
commenced with taking the most effec- 
tual steps for separating the Brazils 
from Portugal, with insulting Austria, 
disgusting England, &c. Tnese were 
the persons who were to establish new 
Vot, XV. 


forms oi govenmienti and re^odd 
society througbout Europe*— who were 
to take upon thcmselvefl the dominion 
over two hundred millions of peoj^o— 
who were, in effect, to become the 
guides and sovereigns of nearly the 
whole universe ! ! ! Yet in this en- 
lightened age, these persons could find 
some men to be their friends, and 
houcst men to be their apologists ! 

The creed, plans, and conduct, of the 
Constitutionalists necessarily arrayed 
the Nobility, the Clergy, the rich, the 
religious, the experienced, and tite 
wi.se of every country against them. 

Compromise between them and the con- 
tinental governments was utterly im- 
practicable. Their demands would 
admit of no abatement ; and tliese de- 
mands were clearly seen to involve the 
virtual dethronement of the monarch, 
the dismissal of his ministers, and the 
ruin of Ills dominions. Looking merely 
at national will, the whole of the 
wealth and intelligence, and the nu- 
merical majority, were flatly opposed 
to the Constitutionalists. The Govern- 
ments therefore, whether they looked 
at their own existence, the good of 
those whom they governed, legitimate 
national will, or the interests of the 
W'orld at large, had no alternative, but 
vigorous resistance. It was impossible 
for them to proceed with the work of 
gradual and rational freedom, for their 
nands were fully occupied in keeping 
down the revolutionists ; and it would 
have been ruin to have proceeded with 
it, if tlioy had possessed the means. 
It would have doubled the excitement 
and fanaticism which everywhere ex- 
isted ; it would have given the colour 
of truth and justice to the clamour of 
the rovolutionislB, and would have 
thrown so much additional power into 
the hands of these persons, as would 
have rendered them irresistible. Ge- 
nuine liberty was thus lost to the pre- 
sent genemtion when it was just with- 
in its reach, and this was not the worst. 
Society was in many parts so violently 
convulsed, and its component parts 
were so unnaturally disunited and in- 
flamed against each other, that nothing 
but the chain could hold it together. 
The subject was refractory, therefore 
the forgotten scourge resumed its ac- 
tivity, and what had long Insen practi- 
cal liberty, became harsh slavery. All 
this must be charged exclusively upon 
the Constitutionalists. 

Such has been the state of things 

12T 
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almost ever since the peace ; the ContU 
Dental Governments and the Consti- 
tutionalists have been warring against 
<}ach other for nearly the whole of the 
intervening period. If the latter had 
consisted of the wealth, intelligence, 
talent, and integrity of the respective 
states-- ofroen, religious, enlightened, 
and honourable ; having no wish for of- 
fice and emolument; anxious to protect 
rather than injure religion and public 
morals ; and merely desiring to reform 
obvious abuses, and to obtain institu- 
tions clearly necessary for general good, 
we should have been among their 
warmest supporters ; and we arc much 
mistaken if they would have been, or 
could have been, resisted. But when 
they were what we have stated — When 
the lust of power and profit was ob- 
viously their chief motive — when they 
wished not only to effect a radical 
change in civil institutions, but to re- 
verse the relation in which the differ- 
ent classes of society stand towards 
each other, to trample upon religion, 
and to alter altogether the feelings and 
habits of mankind ; and when the 
forms of government which they 
souglit to establish were demonstrably 
incd|)able of enduring, and of produ- 
cing anything but evils and ruin — we 
had no choice left, but to become their 
bitter enemies, or to turn out of doors 
our reason and principles. The ques- 
tion w^as not, ought the absiilute go- 
vernments of the continent to remain 
unchanged r — But it was, ought they 
to be changed for such ns the Liberals 
would raise in their stead? and we 
could not hesitate. To remain neu- 
tral was impossible. The Liberals 
made the circle of their hostility so ex- 
cessively wide, that it included all tlie 
best interests of mankind, and it com- 
pletely embraced Kngland. I'hey 
fought as much against our constitu- 
tional, religious, and other principles, 
as against anything tliat they sought 
to destroy ; tliey called our King, Mi- 
nisters, and Tories, tyrants ; and he 
must be blind indeed who cannot see, 
that if they h|^ obtained possession of 
tlie continen(|A/|hrones, ours, would 
have been pl4^ m the most imnunent 
danger. 

With that blundering stupidity 
which they displayed throughout, in- 
stead of making, as they easily might 
have done, the cause of the Allied Mo- 
narchs, the cause of despotism alone, 
and thus leaving it almost without de- 


fenders ; they jumbled it up with all 
that is dear to humanity, and made it 
the cause of God and man. The con- 
sequences they are now bitterly deplo- 
ring. It fills us with shame and sor- 
row to liave to recorcl the facts, that 
there are persons in this land of liber- 
ty, so miserably ignorant of the nature 
of liberty, as to believe that these Li- 
berals were capable of establislilng it, 
and that their wretched cniistiliitions 

were capable of yielding it ; that there 
are persons in this glorious nation so 
hostile to all that is true in feeling and 
principle, and to all the highest inte- 
reats of mankind, as Lo be the eulogists 

and champions of these Liberals. The 
Whigs are these persons ; and of course 
the Kdinburgh Ueview has put forth 
its whole energies against the Allied 
Sovereigns. Against these Sovereigns, 

the two Articles which we are about to 
notice are directed ; and we have there- 
fore thought it proper lo preface our 
remarks with this plain statement. 

The first is declamatory, somewhat 
frothy, and not a little profuse in as- 
sumption and mis-statement. It ex- 
hibits occasiotial gleams of candour, 
a great deal of childish prejudioe.much 
visionary theory, and no logic at all ; 
in its flights after hypothesis, philoso- 
phy, and eloquence, it makes admis- 
sions will eh are far more than sufficient 
to strangle; it wholly as a )u<.'Ce of reu- 
buning. It is, how^ever, when we re- 
member what the lleview has in late 
years been, respectable as a literary ef- 
fort, anti even gentlemanly as a morsel 
of )>arty vituperation. Tlie second is 
a disgrace even to the Edinburgh lie- 
view. It is the veriest piece of coin- 
moii-i)lace that ever dunce scrawled 
upon paper. It contains nothing that 
has not been given to the world ten 
thousand times before, by the Morn- 
ing Chronicles and Black Dwarfs, in 
ten thousand times better language. 1 1 
is so deplorably wretched in spirit and 
literary execution, that we cannot di- 
vest ourselves of ilic belief, that it has 
been written by some newspaper edi- 
tor, whom the decline oilladicalism has 
thrown out of bread ; and that chanty 
has blindly admitted it, without being 
aware of the blot that it would cast 
upon the remnant of die Review's re- 
putation. In spite of the historical air 
which is laboriously thrown over it, 
and the tenderness with which tlic 
great man” Napoleon,” is spoken 
of, we will not— we cannot— beliere 
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that it has been written by a Member 
of the House of Commons^ and a per- 
Kon concerned with the education of 
our youth. The feelings are so tho- 
roughly un-Knglish, and the diction is 
such uiiscrahle English^ that we can 
scarcely believe it to have been writ- 
ten by an Piiiglishinan of any class. 

The following arc some of \X\o facts 
of these articles. The first, speaking 
of the conduct w'hicli the Allied Sove- 
reigns pursued after the peace, states, 

1. Their charters were revoked— 
their promises broken — their amnes- 
ties violated — the most offensive pre- 
tensions wen* openly put forward — the 

most revolting prejudices countenan- 
ced — the smaller states were relent- 
lessly sacrificed — and the greater ones, 
made more foriiiidahle by their unions 
assumed a tone of dictation unknown 

in the history of the world — ^and used 
it to proclaim the most slavish doc- 
trines, and to announce their purpose 
to maintain them at the point of the 
sword." 

2. Upon this system they have 
since acted— and, so far as they have 
gone, they have been successful. Ar- 
bitrary government is now nmintain(‘d 
ail over t)ie continent of Europe more 
openly in theory, and more rigorously 
in practice, than it was hefbre the 
French iievolulion was heard of; and 
political freedom is more jealously jiro- 
RcribtNl, and liberal opinions more vin- 
dictively repressed, than in any period 
of modt'rn history. After the specu- 
lations and experience of thirty-five 
years, wo Hoi*m at least as far Iroiii po- 
litical improveuieiit, as we were at the 
beginning." 

tl. ^Mt is a fact, no less certain than 
lariiontahle, that the governments of 
continental Europe are at tliis rnonuiit 
more tridy arbitrary in jiriiiciplo and 
practice, than they ever were before." 

France heatlmg a crusade against 
national inilependeiicc, and unuoun- 
cing a cree«l of unqualided despotism." 

From the second article — 

5. The conspiracy of tlic sove- 
reigns against the improvement of 
mankind. That we have a right thus 
to describe the league, is amply de- 
inoiistratcfl by its whole proceedings. 
To prevent the establishment of free 
governments, and not only of dt'Uio- 
cracies, but of limited monarchies, 
has been its avowed object ever since 
its active operations commenced." 

6, “ When indeed the fortune of 


that man (Buonaparte) left him, 

and, through the exertions of their 
subjects, the Allies regained their in- 
dependence, nothing in the history of 
liuman rapacity and meanness, ever 
surpassed their unprincipled adoption 
of the very worst parts of his conduct 
to foreign and independent nations. ' 

7. While the people (of Italy) in 
general arc oppressed by severe exac- 
tions, insulted by a barbarous sol- 
diery, and dcjirived even of the bene- 
fits of a good jiolice ------ the 

more refined classes, the nobles, the 
lauryers, the men of letters, are expo- 
sed to a persecution that knows no 
bounds for supposed political of- 
fences.” 

8. The detestable project of mili- 
tary persecution for political opinions, 
of preventing by main force all im- 
provement in the condition of man- 
kind, and perpetuating slavery and 
ignorance, and every form of pernici- 
ous and antiquated abuse ; of esta- 
blishing arbitrary power at the point 

of the bayonet, and violently hewing 
down all free institutions, in order to 
secure the tranquillity of armed ty- 
rants, under the hoUow pretext of 
maintaining the pence of the world, — 
has for the present succeeded." 

9. The hatred of her yoke (the 
yoke of France in Spain) can only be 
equalled by the determination to de- 
stroy the government she has esta- 
blished against the wishes of the y>co- 
;;/e. If her armies are witlulrawn, 
there is an end of the despotism of 
Ferdinand ; and if tliey remain, they 
half occupy, and half govern, some 
small districts of a large country, all 
the rest of wliich is divided between 
rebellion and anarchy." 

10. That on the continent of 
Europe they (the Allies) are determi- 
ned to leave nothing like a popular 
constitution, is manifest.” 

Now, is there any honest man in 
the country, Whig or Tory, who will 
say, that these c^ii be called exagge- 
rations, or misrepresentations ; or that 
they can be called anything whatever, 
but rank, base, and wicked 

uNTauTiis? Wesayno! What then are 
wc to think of those who have written 
them ? If tht'y be not garretteers, li- 
ving out of the world, and never see- 
ing a newspaper, not even a weekly 
sheet of sedition and blasphemy if 
they call themselves gentlemen, and 
move in the intelligent circles,— can 
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we regm^ them with anything but 
Bcorn and disgust, without admitting 
falsehood to be blameless, and the liars 
of society to be estimablepeople? The 
Edinburgh Review is a censor of tlic 
British Press; — ^it affects to preside 
over our literature, to chastise litt'rary 

delinquency, and to hunt down wri- 
ters who endeavour to impose uixm, 
and delude the world. Itself, and the 
party to which it btlongs, declare 
themselves to he the exclusive friends 

of truth and knowledge — the exclu^ 
she friends to the instruction of the ig- 
norant. When their professions are 
comjiarcd witli the extracts from the 
work that we have given, could shame- 
less profligacy be carried farther.^ 
Does not the publication of such vil- 
lainous stuff constitute as base an at- 
tempt to impose upon and delude the 
ignorant, as could be made ? — I aft up 
your voices, ye Broughams, and cry 
aloud for schools and schoolmasters ! 
teach every ploughman and mechanic 
in the nation to road ; — write and 
put into tlieir hands such articles as 
these, and we shall speedily have a 
'copulation, knowing in everything but 
knowledge, and acliuirably fitted for 
doing everything that the profligate, 
the demagogue, and the traitor may 
wish it to do. 

France was two several times in the 
hands of the Allied Monarchs. At the 
last, time she was coinjdetely at their 
mercy; and she had been guilty of 
conduct, which even called for severe 
treatment, and which mado it a matter 
of doubt, whether any other than a 
government practically absolute could 
govern her. The present Monarch was 
placed upon the throne— her army was 
dilibanded, and she was left wliolly 
without one — the Allies occupied her 
with a mighty army — the great mass 
of her population were perfectly indif- 
ferent to liberty — a large portion of 
the people were actually inclined to 
make the King absolute, and the com- 
paratively few who called for liberty, 
were notoriously the old Revolution- 
ists and the Buonapartists, men dis- 
ofibeted to the reigning Monarch — a 
dynasty had just been expelled, and 
those who wished for its re-establish- 
ment were numerous, wealthy, and 
formidable. In addition to all this, 
France stood in the centre of the con- 
tinent.; she was the most active and 
powerful of the continental nations, 
aqd it was to be confidently expected, 


that if she obtained a free form of go- 
vernment, it would beget a wish in 
the neighbouring countries for . an 
equal measure of freedom. Now, if 
the Allied Monarchs had been anxious 
to put down, not only democracies, 
but limited moiiarclues — ^if they had 
wished to establish arbitrary power 
at the point of the bayonet,” tluy 
ivould assuredly have placed France 
under an absolute govenunent. Tbert^ 
was nothing to prevent it, there was 
everything to tempt tlicm to do it, 
and there were very many things 
which seemed to call for it asainatU'i* 
of necessity. J5ut wliai did they do.^ 

They gave to France a limited monar- 
chy, which six'incd to her the utmost 
iiuasuro of liberty that she could be 
safely entrusted with ; and they even 
gave her, as a mat ter of choice, JLiberals 
tor Alinisters. France? is now nomi- 
nally and practically free, .ind her 
freedom she owes wholly to the gene- 
ro.sityof “ the Holy Alliance.” Here are 
between thirty and forty millions of 
people whose chains were struck ofl' 
by the ** Despots'* — where are the mil- 
lions, the thousands, the hundreds, 
the tens, who have been sot free by 
the “ Constitutionalists?” 

But Spain is the grand tlierne with 
the liberals; — well tlien, what are the 
real facts of the case with regard to 
Spain He who will say that the re- 
volution of that country was the <leed 
of the nation, will say anything what- 
ever that falBchood may dictate. It 
was the work of a few demagogues 
and fanatics, and the anny ; the na- 
tion at large liad scarcely any hand 
in accomplLshing it ; the wealth and 
intelligence were opposed to it, and the 
populace cheered it for itsnovehy, with- 
out undcrsUiiiding anything of its na- 
ture. 1’he Continental (fovt^rnments 
viewed it with alarm and dislike; 
alarm, on account of the frightful ex- 
ample which it was establishing for 
ignorant armies to take utxni tliein- 
seives the exercise of the sovereign 
power ; and dislike, on account of the 
principles and character of its authors. 
Yet they, altliough with very great re- 
luctance, recognized the government 
which it formed ; and, if the Consti- 
tutionalists had been in the least de- 
gree qualified by honesty and aViility, 
to discharge the duties they had ta- 
ken ujwn themselves, they would ne- 
ver have been disturbed. But they 
were crackbrained theoristsand vision- 
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aries, who know nothing of common not only of the influential classes^ but 
sense and human nature, and who were of the great body of the people, and 
jukt as well fitted for ruling the dog- the measure of this hatred was flllrf 
star as a kingdom. Theircreed,too,was up by their wild, senseless, partial, 
a false one, destructive in tlie last de- and wicked system of governing, 
grcc to the bonds of union of a com- They were openly tlictated to by clubs 
munity, and more discordant with the of blind, brainless fauiitics. Their 
character of the Spaniards, than with newspapers, written by themselves, 
that of any other pco]>le. Kverj^thing daily circulated doctrines levelled 
was in their favour at the commence- against the foundations ol'society. They 
incnt. Tlic army was devoted to them, placed themselves in a state ol hostili- 

the peojde every when* cheerfully sub- ty with the great mass of tlie nation, 
mitted, they fdled, without difficulty, administered the functions of govern- 
evtfry petty ofiicc in the kingdom with meiit accordingly, and it was clearly 
their ereatures, and the influential seen, that tlie great object of almoBt 


classes fell into their train and asso- 
ciated themselves with them. Cir- 
cumstances s(‘omcd to render it im- 
possible for tln'in to avoid consolidating 
ilieir triumph, and yet tliey strange- 
ly contrived to avoiil doing anything, 
save what was calculated to undo it. 
Instead of removing th(j cloud of s’ls- 
picionwhieJj enveloped their principles 
and charartiT in tlie eyes of Siiaiiiand 
i:liiropc, they did everything in their 
power to convert it to certainty. They 
publicly identified themselves ^vith 
old IJenthiim and the bairopean Jlc- 
volutionisls hi creed ; and the asto- 
nished world saw, for the first time, a 
monfirchical governineiit cti'rnally pro- 
[lagating ri'publiean principles, and 
jiroclainiing its determination to be 
guided by nothing else. Instead of con- 
ciliating other governments, they ex- 
asperated them. They would not 
listen to tlicir suggestions, remedy 
what was justly obnoxious, follow the 
conduct of those of lOngland and 
France, and conform to the rules 
ivliicli wen* necessary for the good of 
all ; but, on the contrary, they open- 
ly cx]M*esscd their dislike of t hem, aiifl, 
while It was notorious that no re:il 
frei'dom of tlu* press existed, their 
public prints teemed witli abuse of 
other governments, not excepting that 
of Kngland, and wdtli the most anar- 
chical doctrines. Instead of giving to 
the Aristocracy its due dignity and 
power, they kept it in its state of pro- 
scription ; and while the Spaniards 
were not merely religious men, but 
bigots, slavisldy devoted to their pric.sts, 
they were at no pains to conceal that 
they were Deists, their jiapers made 
ctCTTial war on tlie church, and they 
made it manifest to all, by their mea- 
sures, that they had the overthrow of 
the church in contemplation. They 
thus drew upon themselves the hatred, 


all tlieir mi asurcs was, t)n;ir own be- 
nefit as a faction, without any refe- 
rence to public weal. Tlieir minions 
op]>rcssca all wlio disliked them, with 
impunity — they committed many atro- 
cious acts of tyranny, which w^ere de- 
monstrably a sacrifice of public good 
to their ow n dirty personal interests— 
and while they were everlastingly 
crying— The Constitution ! — the dear 
Constitution ! it was known to the 
whole world that they had themselves 
abrogated this constitution, that it no 
longer existed except in name; that 
they had in effect deposeil the King, 
anti made him a close prisoner, and a 
tool, and that their rule was far more 
desnotic than that of tlie old govern- 
ment. All Kurope w^as astounded by 
their proifigious ignorance and irica- 
])acity ; their appalling madness and 
criminality ; and they became the 
laughing-stock of sensible men of all 
parties lor tlie former, and the objects 
of general abhorrence for the latter. 
Spain detested them — they hud blown 
up the flame of hiction to a licight 
which had consumed the jinw-er of the 
laws and the bonds of society— civil 
war coinmen(*ed — they already spoke 
of a republic - the deposition of the 
King, and the bulchcTy of whole 
classes — the country was in the first 
stages of ruin, anil everything they 
did w'as calculated to make tltis ruin 
complete. 

Our readers will find all this con- 
firmed, if they will turn to our public 
prints for the period which jireceded 
the announcement, that tlie Allied 
Powers meant to interfere wdth the 
affairs of Spain. 'They wull find that 
it was tlien the opinion of all parties, 
that the existing Spanish govern- 
meiit could not stand,— that all men 
belie vt‘d tlie ruling party to be popy- 
jng the French Revolution, and that a 
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full rqKJtition of the French Revolu- 
tion in Spain was inevitable. With- 
out justifying at all the interference 
of France, we will say, as a fact — as a 
fact which no earthly power can im- 
peach — that if Spain had been left to 
herst*lf, she had no other prospect be- 
fore her, so far as human foresight 
could extend, tliaii a train of the most 
bitter horrors that can visit a nation. 

For nearly three years the Constitu- 
tionalists held the power in Spain with- 
out being attacked by the Allies ; and 
we repeat, that if they Jiad ]i0!-si‘ssed 
the most moderate share of lionesty 
and ahility, they never would and they 
never could have been attacked. If it 
had been one of the possibilities of 
nature, for unprinci])led men to go- 
vern honestly — lor inihocilo men to 
govern wisely — ^for a fornt of govern- 
ment to be a monarchy and a pure de- 
mocracy at the same moment — for a 
captive King to love captivity, and to 
be without adherents in the initlsf of 
a loyal people — for the Aristocracy of 
a kingdom to reconcile itself to pro- 
scription — and for a hand of low-born, 
nameless, poverty-stricken di'ists ami 
democrats to he obeyed by a popula- 
tion of bigots ill religion, and zealots 
for royalty, tlic Constitutionalists had 
been at this moment the rulers of 
Spain. Rut it was not. They brought 
their country into ruin, tliey ranged 
Spain herself with the Allies against 
them, and they suj)plied the Allies 
with the most i)lausible pretexts for 
attacking them. 'I'he Sovereigns call- 
ed for the liberation of their ally ilie 
King, and all the world kitew^ that his 
Ministers had no right to make him a 
prisoner ; — tliey calleil tor such alter- 
ations in tile form and ]jra(’tice of the 
Constitution, as would reconcile it with 
die principles of social order and good 
government, and tlie intelligent of 
every party admitted that these alter- 
ations were necessary. Rut the Ton- 
stitutionalists treated every call with 
disdain. It has been said, even by 
those who justified the attack of Aus- 
tria upon Na]»les, that the attack of 
France upon Spain w^as a violation of 
the law' of nations, — hut w'hatwcre tlie 
naked features of this violation.?* It 
was ardently desired, and even soli- 
cited by tlie- King, and not merely by 
the King, hut by nearly the whoU‘ 
people of Spain — it was welcomed by 
Spain as an act of the kindest friend* 
ship, Tlie attack was meant to serve 


Spain, by delivering her from the ty- 
ranny of those who had placed her in 
bondage and ruin ; — w'as made hot 
upon the nation, but upon the govern- 
ment ; and not ui)on an old govern- 
ineni, ruling by a good ; but up- 
on a new one, which acquired its 
power liy usurpation, and held it 
againjft the national w'ill. In its ge- 
neral character, it was an attack upon 
the creed of the French Revolution, 
and upon the men who soughl to 
practise it. From the conduct of the 
republican goveniment of !■' ranee, anri 
of the goveriuneiil of Buonaparte, the 
Allial iVIonarchs laid it down as an 
indisputable principle, that no govern- 
ment which stood ujum .Jacobi iiisni — 
W'hich was composed of men who act- 
ed upon that compound of irreligion, 
selfishness, turbulence, and profligacy, 
which “ Liberal opinions'* form— 
could he bound by treaties, could be 
taught to respect the riglils of other 
nations, could be restrained from eon- 
tinually attempting to stir up rebel- 
lion in other States, and could exist 
as arythiiig hut a curse to those wliom 
it governed ; — and tlmrelbre tliriL no 
such goveinrneiit could with safety be 

tolerated in Kuro]>e. l^pon this prin- 
ciple tliey acted, when they juit, down 
the S])aiiis}i Lil)erjils ; after first gi- 
ving these persons ain])]e oj)porlunity 
fur shewing to the world what they 
really were, and for convincing the 
most incredulous tliat they couhl only 
use their power for involving Sjiain in 
calamities. France distinctly charged 
the Spanish government w ith aiding 
and encouraging the ilisaflectt‘d part 
of her population, when plot af'ter plot 
w^as exploding among them, intendt‘d 
t<i comjKiss a revolution, and if tliis 
wert^ true, it formed u just ground of' 
war ; the Spanish government denied 
it, but, judging from character in the 
absence of proof, w'c are compelled to 
decide in favour of the assertions of 
France. 

But it is not the alleged violation of 
national law' considered in the abstract, 
it is the oliject wdiich it was meant to 
accoinplisli, th.at fills the F<lii}burgh 
Review with fury against the Allies. 
Nowr what was this object } “ To an- 
nounce a creed of unqualified despo- 
tism.'* — To prevent the establish- 
ment of free governiuents, and not 
only of democracies, but of limited 
monarchies/* — To prevent by main 
force all improvement in the condition 
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maiikind^ perpetuate Blavery and 
ignorance, anti every fonn of pernici- 
ous and antiquated abuse; to establish 
arbitrary power at the point of the 
bayonet, and violently hew down all 
fret; institutions.” So says the blush- 

Icss and profligate Edinburgh Review ! 
That there is a single individual in 
our high-minded country, who calls 
himself an Knp^Iishtrian and a gentle- 
man, and still proves himself to be so 

thoroughly destitute of tlic feelings 
which ought to actuate both, as to send 
inU> the world assiTtions? like these, is 
to us a matter of amazement and sor- 
row. If> there one man in (ireat Bri- 
tain, who lias read the newspapers for 
the last two years, who does not know, 
that Franco — on this occasion the or- 
gan of the Allies — strictly coiifini'd 
herself to asking for such alterations 

ONLY in tile Constitution, as would 
have brought it to a close resemblance 
to tbost; ol‘ France and England ; — to 
such alterations only as would have 
made tliat C’onstitution, which was 
practically laid aside, tbe source of 
genuine freedom to Spain, if Spain 
wished for fn^cdom, without changing 
its ehar.'ieter in the least, as a closely 
limited monarchy Is there anyone 
so grossly ignorant as not to know, 
thar the alterations which the Allies 
through France called for, were such 
as thi' Knglish Ministers strongly re- 
cojumemled the Spanish government 
to make, not merely as concessions to 
the Allies, but as things essential for 
tlic good of Spain lierself ? And is 
th^Te any one so ignorant as not to 
know, that these alterations were ita- 
p(‘ri()usly necessary for the establish- 
ment of Spanish liberty ? If the calks 
of the Allies aTi<l the rceoininendatioii 
of England had been listem'd to, Spain 
at this moment would have had a li- 
mited monarchy ; and, so far as insti- 
tutions give freedom, she would have 
been nearly as IVee as this country. 
From the demands which France at 
the first made, she never swerved, ei- 
ther in the hour of danger, or in that 
of complete and final victory. She con- 
stantly throughout expressed herself 
to he as inimical to the re-cstablish- 
inent of the old despotism, as to the 
continuance of the new one ; and to be 
anxious for the establishment of po- 
pular institutions, and for the limiting 
of the power of die Sovereign to the 
farthest point consisteiit with pru- 
dence and safety. 


It is universally notorious that she 
was sincere ; — it is universally notori* 
ous that from the hour of the ffing's li- 
beration, her influence and that of the 
Allies have been strenuously exerted 
to obtain a limited monarchy, a popu- 
lar form of government, for Spain ; — 
and it is universally notorious, that it 
is not f'rance, it is not the Allies, it is 
not even Fcrclinand liitnsclf, that pre- 
vents Spain from obtaining j)opular 

institutions and freedom ; hut it is the 
overwhelming mass of the Spanish peo- 
ple, who are Wwked up to frenzy, and 
■who will hear of nothing but an abso- 
lute King. So much for the foul false* 

hood, that the Allies “ announced a 
creed of urujualificd despotism,” and 
laboured to prevent the establishment, 
not only of democracies, but of li- 
mited monarchies.” And what did 
France remove in Spain } A constitu- 
tion which the whole world condemned 
as being false in principle and incapable 
of motion, ivlucn had been shamelesa- 
ly set aside by its authors, which was 
detested by Spain, and wbicli had pro- 
duced, and was capable ol‘ producing, 
nothing but evils ; — a set of men who 
had Tuade a prisoner of the King, who 
hud wantonly set at nought the laws and 
constitution, whose tyranny was more 
oppressive than that of the old despot- 
ism, whose principles were hostile to 
all good government and to the exist- 
ence of society, and who had involved 
their country in civil war and ruin. 
'I’hesc constituted the freedom that 
France ‘‘ hewed down” in Spain, and 
the Spanish x>eople n'vcrcnced Invr as 
a saviour for the deed! Well will it 
be for the peace, prosiK*rity, happiness, 
and liberty of the world, if such free- 
dom be always “ hewed down.” 

We have ;diewn to the conviction of 
all men whom plain facts can convince, 
that the Allies have put down a ty- 
ranny in F ranee, and nave establi.shed 
in t]\at country a limited monarchy 
and freedom : —that they have expel- 
led a set of rulers from Spain, who 
trampled upon the constitution and 
laws, and who had enslaved and ruin- 
ed their country ; and that they have 
lieen prevented against tlioir wishes 
from giving a limited monarchy and 
freedom to Spain, by the Spanish peo- 
ple alone. We will now turn our 
eyes to their conduct in their own ter- 
ritories. 

The people (of Italy) in general 
are oppressed by severe exactions, in-* 
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suited by a barbarous soldiery, and 
deprived even of the benefits of a good 
police." 

The detestable prelect of military 
persecution for political opinions, of 
prevmting In/ main force atl improve- 
mmt in the condition of mankind, and 
perpetuatiruf slavery and icno - 

11ANC£ AND EVERY FORM 01’ rKUN'It’I- 

ous AND ANTiQiTATED AnuSE ; of es- 
tablishing arbitrary powe r at the point 

of the bayonet, and violently hewing 
down all free institutions, in order to 
secure the tranquillity of armed tyrants, 
under the hollow ]>retext of inaintaiii- 
ing the j»caoc of the worhl, — lias for 

the present succeeded/* 

Tlie con/fpiracy of the sovereigns 
agaimt the improvement of mankind f 

Those who have declared war upon 
the constitutional system— have hy an 
inevitable consequence proscribed all 
improvenienfy and decreed the perpetu- 
al reign of popular ignorance and dc- 
hfuuanmtf 

So speaks the Edinburgh Review ; 
we will not ourselves supply the refu^* 
tation ; it shall bo furnisnod by an 
authority, to which the Review itself 
will reverentially bow. 

They (the Allied Sovereigns) will 
endeavour to rectify those gross errors 
in their interior administration, whieli 
arc a source at once of weakness and 
discontent. — They will not only st^-k 
to improve the economical part of their 
government, and to amend the laws 
and usages by which the wealth and 
ind\istry of the people are affected, but 
they will seek to conciliate their good 
will, by mitigating all those grievan- 
ces from which they Uicinselvcs derive 
no advantage. They will construct 
roads and canals — and encourage agri- 
culture and njaiiufactures, and reform 
tile laws of trade — and abolish local 
and subordinate oppressions— and en- 
dow seminaries of education, and in- 
culcate a reverence for religion, and 
patronize academies of art/’ 

Economical improvements — more 
protection to private rights— meliora- 
tion in municipal laws — less discon- 
tent among the lower people — more 
luxury — are what we must expect to 
see more and more conspicuously/' 

No man can look indeed to their 
(the Allied Sovereigns) recent proceed- 
ings^ wUJiOut seeing that such is their 
plan qfpoliev- France is full of schools, 
an^ engineers, and financiers — and 
gi^ up the proudest of her palaces 


to dignify the display of her most 
homely manufactures. In Germany, 
new towns and villages, and cotton- 
spinning establishments, rise every- 
where, and other trades are encou- 
raged. Ill Russia, Alexander is esta- 
blishing schools for his peasantry, and 
mitiguiing the severity of tlieir feu- 
dal servitude; and making factories 
for Ills merchant*;. Even Austria is 
making efforts to conciliate and multi- 
ply the lower classes, by regulations 
for the improvement of agriculture 
and manufactures, and large and ju- 
dicious expenditure wen in lialg^ up- 
on works of public utility, roads, ca- 
nals, and all the enginery of irrigation. 
The policy, in short, is manifcht, and 
is beginning to take effect.” 

Our readers will naturally feci miudi 
curiosity to know what authority 
iR,w]iich thus lauds so extravagantly, 
the Despots” and Conspirators,”— 
wliicli thus boldly declares, that they 
have digested, and are vigorously act- 
ing u])ou, a comprehensive plan for 
improving the condition of their sub- 
jects — for removing permic/ous and an- 
tiquated abuse, and banisliing igno- 
rance — for protecting private rights — 
and for diffusing knowledge, wealth, 
and even luxury. From compassion 
for the Fdiiiburgli Review, we cannot 
name this new authority. Tlie Nc‘w 
Times? say our reader-!. No. Tlie 
Quarterly iloview ? N o. Some of the 
sons of corruption in the House of 
Commons ? Xo. \Vc can hold out no 
longer, Tliis autltority is — is — the 
Edinburgh Review itself! ! Not a 
number ten years old, five years old, 
one year old, three months old, but 
the very idc’iitical Tiumlier, and tlm 
very identical articles, from wliicli we 
liave extracted the foul and false abuse 
of the Conlinenlal jMonarchs ! ! ! Was 
there ever before seen such a combi- 
nation of profligacy and drivelling — 
such an astounding example of self- 
refutation and self-degradation ? Af- 
ter this, who will read the political 
articles of the Edinburgh Review, ex- 
cept for the purpose of enliveninghira- 
self witli a volley of laughter, or fur- 
nishing himsc-lf with a jest for the 
amusement of his friends? 

Something very nearly as good yet 
remains to be told. The Edinburgh 
Review has discovered, that certain of 
the fundamental doctrines which it- 
self and the friends of liberty have 
been so long inculcating as the very 
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c«iM?nce i>f trut^i, ftro false ! Tbeyljavc 
been all along protesting that tyran- 
ny and knowledge could not exist to- 
gc'fchcT — that JCTiorance was the cor- 
ner-stone oi‘ nivMpotism — and that to 
educate a nco[>le, was in e ffect to give 
them freedom. What gigantic efforts 
have not lli-ougham and the Kdiu- 
hurgh Review made for procuring eilu- 
ettiun ft>r thr U)wcr orders of this 
country, in order that they might he 
preserved from hecoming the tools 
and slaves of the corrupt” and ty- 
rannical factitm” which manages pub- 
Uo ulfjir^ t Well, the Edinburgh Re- 
view 1 ms discovered that all this has 
been wrong— quite wrong. It states, 
TJie gri'ut strength and hope eff free^ 
doui was formerly the progressive in- 
fonnation and improvement of the 
body of the pcopli‘ — -but the new po- 
licy of despotic;!!! ha^s taught it toper- 
vert what lias hitherto been rejjarded 
as the best alimoni and protection of 
liberty, into the main instrument of 
her (lestriictioii." “ Religion and i"i)u- 
( A'lTov, ill the paternal hands of 
such governmeriu-^ (despotic ones^) are 
Inoii'ib to he thr h(\\t ttf nfl rUfi^ineH jhr 
the of onivkssal 

sKiivn.i'n ! !*' Education, one of the 
best of all engiiK's for the disseinina- 
rioii of univciiul servility ! ! This is 
caj)iial — noihing nj)on earth but the 
Kdinburgh Review could have pro- 
duccvl any thing so highly finidied, 
and so truly unicpac. We shall now, 
we arc prcUy sure, sec Mr Brougham 
b«*lbre the end iA‘ the session, introdu- 
cing a bill into Paili.iment for destroy- 
ing the liberty of llie press, and for 
shutting up all schools throughout the 
country. 

Something romains yet that is ex- 
cessively excellent. Having shewn that 
by means of civilization and intelli- 
gence,” the Continental Governments 
have become more arbitrary than ever ; 
— that by the i n si rumen tali ty of 
progressive information and improve- 
ment of the body of the people,” they 
are destroying liberty, — and that 

education is, in the hands of such 
governments, one of the best of all 
engines for tlic dissenunation of ^ uni- 
versal servility — having shewn like- 
^ wise that tHe Allied S»>vei’eigns aie the 
worst of tyrants ; and arc leagued to- 
gether to prevent all improvement in 
the condition of mankind, to de- 
stroy liberty now and for ever, and to 
establish and maintain arbitrary power 

Vot. XIV. 


at the tK>lnt of rite bayonet 
ving shewn all this, the llevieW pfo- 
ceeus to shew, that tlie civilization 
and intelligence,” and ** the progree- 
fcjvt’ ill formation and improvement/ 
and the “ education/’ which now blow 
from tlie East, will speedily blow from 
the West— which now ao strangely 
take it into their heads to destroy li- 
berty, ami to ally tlieniRelves with des- 
potism, will before long give the Mo- 
narebs the go by/* qualify the peo- 
ple for the l>osset)sion of political 
rights, and render tlicm anxious and 
omnipotent for obtaining them. And 
it shews, moreover, that, although 
these Monarchs are such tyrants, and 
are so resolutely determined to main- 
tain arbitrary power at the point of 
the bayonet, ''it is not absolutely ro- 
mantic to hope, that the habit of do- 
ing justice in ]wt, may reconcile them 
to doing it entirely, — lliat they may 
coitie by degrees to yield to the spirit 
and intelligence of the times alto- 
gether V* In a word, the Edinburgh 
Review actually professes to believe, 
that the present system of the " Holy 
Alliance,^' the " Despots/* the " Coii- 
spiratorn,” is making improve- 
ments,” which are " a great good in 
themselves/* and which add mani- 
festly to the mass of human comfort 
and nappincBS /' and, moreover, that 
this system is exceedingly likely to 

establish institutions and liberty 
throughout the continent, udicrc they 
do not, already exist, by tbc mutual 
consent of niouarchs and subjects ! ! ! 

The Review gallops along at a ]>ro- 
digious rate on this subject, and very 
clearly and triumphantly proves, that 
such will be the fruits of this system 
of the Allies. It then suddenly disco- 
vtvB the predicament into which it has 
got itseli, pulls up with all haste, and 
fairly owns, that from what it has said 
people may weU ask, — *' If despotism 
18 growing so wise, how is it really 
worse than constitutional government r 
If nations are secured in their civil 
rights, of what substantial value are 
pmitical ones? and ivhy predict and 
I'HOVOKE remfutions, vnth all iheir 
aiSKS find hokrohs, y?;r fAc sake of 

a KAME and n chimera?*' Admira- 
ble ! The Retdew admits, that its de- 
scription of^the system of government 
which the Allies have adopted, may 
reasonably make iieople doubt, whe-, 
ther it be not equal to the V constitu- 
tional system,” whether a constittttibu 
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bo anything more than a name and a 
cliiniera/’ and whether revolutions be 
at all necessary and desirable! Oh, 
wonderful Allies I who could have 
droamod of lu ariiig this of ye from the 
Kdinhurgh Heview ! 

Now, after this, how stands the 
question generally with respect to the 
Continental Moiiarchs ? At the peace, 
they spontaneotisly admitted that po- 
pular institutions,' and a just degree of 
political freedom, were neetled by their 
subjects, they promised to grant thest', 
they lost not a moment in entering 
upon the fultibnent of their promises, 
but, at the same time, they solemnly 
declared that, from the experience of 
the past, they never would tolerate 
the revolutionarv ]>ri!iciples which had 
so long desohited lhiroj)e. Tlicy had 

no sooner commenced the work of 
freedoin, than they were compelled to 
alwnulon it, by lieing attacktid on all 
sidt's by rcvoliiticmists professing these 
)»rinriples ; who did not wish to co- 

optirute with them, or to receive free- 
dom at their hands, but who wished 
to obtain virtually, if not nominally, 
posaession of their thrones, and to rule 
ill their stead. Vpon these revolution- 
ists tiu‘y made war, agrct^ably to their 
declaration, but they revoked not their 
promises in iavour rational liberty. 
They gave a liioiltil monarchy, and 
the lulJest jir.ictieahle share of fri'C- 
doiT) to k’ ranee : aiid they wen* ])rc- 
vented from giving tlie same to Spain, 
by the Spanisli peu])le alone. Tlusr 
are matters, not of asuTtion, hut of 
liis'fM v ; .'lud the p’ ooi'b are hefnie the 
worlti. With regard to tljoir conduct 
to tlseir own subject'!, the splendid 
<^niogy wlii<*h the Kdinhurgh Ihview 
has passed upon it, rcnder.s eulogy 
ti'om ns UTmecc.sfiary. The Iteview ad- 
mits^ that they art* doing everything 
in their power to promote the instruc- 
tion, benefit, and hajipiness of their 
subject’s, with the single exequion, of 
withholding from them political rights 
and privileges. MT* fully agree with 
the llevicw in the conviction, that the 
system which these ^Monarehs arc now 
piir.suing in tlu ir dominions, must in- 
evitably end ill the establishment of 
coRstitutioiis and constitutional liber- 
ty. We conscientioiLsly believe that the 
INI misters of these aMonarchs — men 
who in point of knowledge ami talent 
will hear comparison with any states- 
meu of any age— cannot possibly ex- 
pect, and do not even Avish, that this 


system should have any other termi- 
nation. We even think it possible, 
that, if the liberals remain speechless 
and motionless, the middle-aged ile- 
viewer himself may live to see Prussia 
and Austria, if not llussia itself, go- 
verned by constitutions. 

After this, Avhat must be tliought 
of the vulgar and wretched abuse 
which has hc’cn so profusely heaped 
Upon these Alonarchs, not only out of 
Parliament, hut by one individual at 
least in it? We defend not their ab- 
solute authority, alilnough Ave know 
that it has undergone no other change 

.since it came into their hands, except 
that of being rendered infinitely more 
mild and beneficent; and we wish from 
our souls that they were all constitu- 
tional SovvreigrK lik.* our own. Hut 
tvere we to shrink from defending 
them from the fiendisli aspersioiif! 
which are cast upon them, tve should 
be fraitor.s to the cause of our country 
and mankind — to tliat cause, which it 
is tile highest pride of our li\T.s ti> 
hght for, and our host gratification U. 
sw’e iiourish. 

Wc aie the enthusuistio fru uds oi' 
national lihcriy ; hut art we fioin iIjis 

to believe that every b:nu[ of .stnjjid 
d( magoguts who bav/l 1 diu'vt\ !’' ur» 
capable of vsLddidiing it in a nation 
which h.»s ih\.'! ki.own it — thate\cry 
form of govermueni will yield liberty 
which binds behind him the hands ot 
the Sovereign? Art* we to believe that 
liberty can he rjised upon tlic rum-? of 
ndigjoii aiid public morals — of tivi’ 
oIk lienee, ;md .ill di(‘ yn'ne Iples lliat 
hold society togeth('i‘ r Are we to be- 
lieve tliat institutions alone will ;:ivt 
libiTiy, wilbnut reference to tin- eba- 
r,.cter (»f i\e ruler.s-, or tlu' peojde \\v 
are not, thank Heaven I such egregious, 
idiots. Wc may be told until dooms- 
day tluit file igiioraiit, bramle.ss, 
piofligate, fanatieul dcisT.s jind demo- 
crats of Krance, Spain, Tortugal, arul 
Italy, were quaiiiiid for establishing 
new forms of gcncniment in their re- 
spective countries — that they were 
qualitied lor being the rulers of these 
coun tries — that the constitutions which 
tliey fabricated were capable of yield- 
ing liberty and of enduring— that their 
creed was calculated for generating 
and nurturing liberty — and that the 
pcople^of Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. 
are — putting out of view their present 
Klate of excitement — in a proper state 
tor receiving popular institutions and 
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freedom, — ^wc may be told all tl»is un- 
til doomsday, and we will never believe 
it. • In finite of the delusion wliich 
seeujs to have spread even beyond the 
AVhij^s, we still think, that (.'onstitu- 
tionalists and constitutions must be 
judged of by the very same rules, by 
which other men and otlier things arc 
judged of. 

'I'he universal cry ( ’onstitutions 

and popular freedom for all Kurope !" 
But not one question is asked touch- 
ing the condition of the jieople of 
Kurope. This is the conditet, not 
even of lunatics , of pot-house news- 
mongers, but actually of persons who 
call themselves statesmen ! English- 
men, ay, and intelligent Englishmen 
too, seem to think, that we owe our 
liberty wliolly to our institutions. If 
this be the case, why do you 6pt*ak of 
prqtarin^' your Slaves for liberty 
Why is prepaj-ation neccB.sary for them, 
if be unnecessary Ibr the ignorant na- 
tions of the continent ? And why do 
you make instruction in religion the 
chief part of this pnqinration, when 
you coiinttnance mim who protbss to 
give hhiTty to tin* ignoraut ]K‘oplt» of 
tlio continent, by dc'^troying religion? 
If institutions uloue are m'eded, why 
ore not the people of Inland free and 
happy r — Why docs not tlie republic 
of Ilayti spread frcHxlom and happi- 
ness ? The bubble has been j>retty 
fcifTtTcly dealt with by the f)eoi)lo of 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; and it will, 
ore long, be finally kicked out of the 
world, by those of South Ainerica. 

if the pcojde of the coutiiu'nt arc 
ever to become frtv, they mibst be pre- 
viously prepared for it. Liberty can- 
not 1)0 given them, and they cannot rc- 
tuiu it for a moment, unless they first 
undergo such preparation. The sense- 
less, mercenary, and anarchical doc- 
trines of the Liberals must be careful- 
ly kept from them ; and they must be 
well instructed in sound principles ; 
they must be rendered highly moral 
and religious. A wealthy, intelligent, 
honourable, virtuous, active, and spi- 
rited middle class must be created in 
every country. All this must first be 
done, or it will qot be possible forbu- 
man power to establish liberty among 
them that will endure. The Allied 
Monarchs are taking the proper steps 


— ^they are doing exactly what ought 
to be done in preparing their subjects 
for liberty— -and their present system, 
if Liberalism can only be kept on its 
back, must inevitably cud in the esta- 
blishment ot coiisiitutioAs throughout 

Europe. To these jVlonarchs, mankind 
already owes an iirimense debt ; and 
we trust this debt will be doubled, be- 
fore they leave the? world for ever. We 
believe that they have done us much 

for mankind since the peace, as they 
did previously to, and at, the peace. 
We believe that if it had not been for 
their firmness and exertions, the con- 
tinent of Europe would at this moment 
have been overspread with infidelity 
and anarchy— with crime, blood, and 
Huffering. They will one day receive 
that praise for tliis wliich is now with- 
held, and w^e think they will receive 

more magnificent praise still. \Vc 
tljink that to them will at last belong 
the praise of establishing confititutions 
in the ir dominions, adapted to tht' ge- 
nius, luibits, and circumstances of their 
subjects, and capable of yielding the 
greatest measure attainable of genuine 
liberty. I'hey .m' exactly the nuai for 
doing this. It is, after all, ahunst 
hopeless to attempt to establish a m fv 
constitution— -a set of nev) institiitions, 
strange to the people at large— if the 
Monarch bo not qualified by heart and 
acquirements to take a leading part in 
giving them operation. 'J'hey are thus 
qualified. They are kind, benevolent, 
honourable, experienced, aiid intelli- 
gent ; — in private life, they are gentle- 
men and pbilajuhropists ; — in public 
life, they are men of business and 
statesmen. From what liuinau nature 
is, Kurope is not likely to be again, for 
centuries, governed by SovercigUii, so 
admirably qualified for giving her con- 
stitutional literty ; and therefore, for 
the sake of Europe, we most anxious- 
ly hope that she will receive it at their 
hands. The world calls upon* them to 
do this at the proper season, as a mat- 
ter necessary, alike for its liappincss, 
and the completion of their own glory ; 
tti>d if they obey the call, the world 
will number them to the end of time, 
among the best and the greatest of its 
benefactors. 

Y. Y. y. 
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«i)iYlNG6 AND DOINGS. 


This » a book abounding in pleasant 
flcenes, good sayings, and witty dia- 
logues, evidently written, by '' a gcn- 
tleraan about* town.” 'rherc is an air 
of savoir mvre about it, which marks 
it as the composition of a man who has 
moved in all the varieil circles which 
he descnbes^^an air wliicb cannot l>e 
picked up by the uninitiated, no mat- 
ter with what assurance they may af- 
fect it. As the author says in one of 
his tales, when discussing a rather dif- 
ferent and an infinitely more import- 
ant matter than book -making, viz. — 
dinner-giving— when the affair falls 
into the hands of plebeians, the prac- 
tised eye detects the imposition with 
half a twinkle. 

At such dinners,'* quoth he, “ there 
is always some mistake, some little bliin- 
der, which neither the master nor mis. 
tress of the house enn hope to rectify on 
any future occasion, not being conscious 

of anything ^']fro«gI ft)r instance, the but. 
lers stand looking at each other, in atti- 
twdes, viritb dishes in their hands waiting 
for signals, and hesitating where to put 
them down ; then there tsahvays n dread- 
ful uncertainty about the wine ; Lunel is 
detected in a iong-nwked bottle up to hisS 
chin in an ice-pail, presuming to do duty 
for St Peray, ahetu without leave j the cla- 
ret is frozen hur<i, the hock left lukc- 
ivarm, and common red port put down 
iijioTi the table, as if jwople were to drink 
It ; the lish is generally doubtful ; tlieef*- 
tr^s cold, and ioi{jfiet)i dot and heavy ; 
wliiJe the want of regularity in the din. 
ner, pervades even the and one 

has, periiaps, to sit opposite to two or 
three ‘Odd. looking persons, (connections 
of the family Wdio must he a&ked,) with 
coarse neckcloths, and great red hands, 
with gold rings upon the Angers,— peo- 
pie Wlio go the horrid lengths of eating 
with their knives, and calling for porter. 
In iluHt, thon» is always some drawlaiek. 
Home legible qualifier in the atfair, whirii 
it would Im dilhciilt distinctly to define, 
but winch invariably give tlie ak bour-^ 
geem to ^1 the attempts of upstart weal% 
to imitate the tone and manner of the 
nrialocracy of ow country.” 


So in most novels you sec the unfbr- 
tunate sonnettecr bursting forth in the 
iniflille of drawing-rooms, and putting 
phruscs of the pot-houBo. into the 
mouths of lords and ladies, and knights 
of tile Garter. Instead oftkt’Attic wit 
of the west, wt are regaieiwfih the wit 
of the attics in the eaat. Our dear 
friend Hogg, admirable in delineating 
a shepherd ravenous after fat flesh, 
does not hbine when chaperoning 
princesses through the infiztni of a 
court ; nor does the excellent I*ierce 
Kgan, in his Life in lamdon, though 
perfectly at home in Tom Cribb s par- 
lour^ the Cadgers in the Hack Slums, 
the Condemned IIolil in Newgate, or 
the gin shops in the various rt'gions of 
the metro]>olis, in all of wdiicli he dis- 
plays the flnisht‘(l hand of a practised 
connoisseur, show off to equal ad- 
vantage, when he thinks proper to in- 
trovluce us P) the quadrilles of Al- 
inack*», — to say nothing of the splen- 
dours of Carlton-house ; and to con- 
clude the “ triumviratt‘,”t as the dear 
lady herself w<aibl soy — I.ady Morgfin, 
uniinpeachahte in her picturoa of Irish 

flunkies, waiting-maids, goveniantes, 
faded blue- stockings, and all tliat and 
those, hetrays a most fidgety uneari- 
iicas, when she wants to figure forth 
as the companion of her t^racc the 

Duchi'ss of , jMadiirne La Com- 

tc'sse de , or his Highness 

IVince Rustyftisty. You are always 
ji’chncd to s;iy “ 3 h>u arc not waiting, 
iny dear ; hlesa loy heart, what conlil 
have put it into the cliam her maid's 
head to answer the drawing-room 
bell r 

Wc ourselves, wlio do Tiot jmt up 
for high life, indn^ plain, easy-going, 
honest people, and no way helonging 
to a natiou of gt'ntleuien, have nevt r- 
thclcRs tact enough to know a hawk 
from a hand-saw. In our own line, 
we are infallible, and we should be 
rum customers to any iinjiostor. It 
would lie hard for any one to pass him- 
self off on U8 as a poet either of the 
J«akes, or the punch bowls, be not 


• and Doings ; a Series of Sketches from Life. Three voks. Henry Col- 

burn, tMon, 182 k 

f 'tlidy M., in an interesting work of hors, name unkmiwn, describes fin intor- 
%’iew which she bad with a gentleman driving liis pig to market. They bad a high- 
ly interesting conversation, in the course of which, alie informs us the Rccomplished 
t^mvirate,” viz. pig, pig- hoy, and poetess, entered Belfast.** 
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htniio; duly qualiAtMlin tlie ct\pacity as- 
siiineil. No sliubhy-^cnteel couhl pcr- 
snadi* ny he was the Duke of Northum- 
l)fcTl?in<l, or the Karl of Fife. A gen- 
tleniau ol the press might try to delude 
us iut«> tlx* belief that he was guard to a 

mail-coach, but we should unkennel 
him inxiantcr. It is not more than a 
y^ ar since, that a fellow whom we met 
on the K<!inburgb waggon, from the 
White Horse, Crij>]ili*gHtc, as we were 

returning, trout-laden, from a fishing 
excursion, to Walton-IIdll, introfiu- 
ccfl hii.jself to us, on the strength 
of a poodle u)>j» r brfdainiji, as JVIr 
John Thiirtell, son of JMr Alderman 
'rburtt‘Il, (old Mr Coke’s chief friend 
in Norwiclj.) and a sporting charue- 
iiT ; Imt )jetor(‘ three minutes’ conver- 
sation had tfiktn p'luce, we iiosetl him 
a*? the prime coiiiributor to the New 
Monthly, coming down to write sket- 
ches of society and manners ol' Kilin- 
hurgh for that agree^ihle miscellany. 
He hut! assumed Jack Thurleirsnaine, 
ill hopes of getting into gtxid company, 
and sliewed uslettcrs toa M rs uM ‘ Koull, 
or M'KoIloch, or M’Millkran, or some 
such name, somewhere in the (’owgatc. 
it would not dt» — wo out the connec- 
tion — ^and g ivo the trouts to bo dressed 
on our arrival, williput asking liim to 
pick a bone, though \v« saw the p(K)r 
tlevil’s moutli waitjring after them, 
tviilontly considering them to he the 
most desirable ailicle lhat he could 
pit?k up on his lour. 

Jhit, as we s«iid in the beginning of 
this criticjue, Sayings und IMngs arc 
troiu the hand of one w’holias sei n the 
life he is describing. The ])lan of tlie 
stories is goofi ; though he announces 
it rather too pompously, ami does 
not stick very closely to it, afler all. 
He professes to take a proverb, as the 
KreTich farcc-niongers are wont to do, 
and to work upon its illustration. 
*rhus his first tale lakes its cue from 

'i \)0 much of one thing is good tor 
nothing” — liissecond from, “All isnot 
gold that glitters” — and the third and 
fourth JVotn two other aphorisms 
eijUJilly pithy and venerable. To bo 
sure, he is anything but a textual 
jireacluT, but this is a matter of iuti- 
nitely little consequcnci*. As novels 
and nouvclUntes go at present, the 
story is not |)articiiLirly valuable, ami 
so the author of these sketches seems 
imlced to think, by not giving us any- 
thing in that way worth amiiysis. 

Thti first story, for instances, may 


be told in half a dozen tincR. Mr Bur- 
ton marries Miss Gatcombe, a plain, 
good girl — lives bappv with hey — gets 
a huge property by the death of her 
uncle, Mr Danvers— wastes it in elec- 
tioneering, and doing the magnifico— 
has tlic grace to keep his own compara- 
tively small original income, to which 
he goes back quite contented — kisses 
bis wife and children — talks twaddle— 
and if he does not live happy, why, 
quoth Mr Newberry, that you and I 
mnv. It is in detach**d clmractcrs and 
scenes tliat the author shines. The old 
uncle, ami sonieelectioneeriiiginonceu- 
vres, are the most amusing bits about 

this story. Head, for cxamjde, the fol- 
lowing, and say whether this worl.'i ever 
grinned over more exquisite farce. We 
wish we cf)uld copy ten jiages inorf» ; 
but the whole thingwill undoubtedly 
be 2Vm/-fled. So let this suffice : — 

" The old gentleman was n mannerist 
and an egotist— self opiniated, oiiistinute, 
]H»siiivc, and etonuil) y ditfering with every 
hody round him— Ids temper was soureil 
by iJI health ; while, nuforrunately for his 
associates, his immense Untune gave iiiin, 
ut least he thought it did, the power and 
autiiority to display all iti* httie variutiea 
in ihcir hill natural vigour. 

“ He was the meanest and most lihc- 
ni! fuafi sidvo, the gentlest and the rno«t 
passionate, alternately wise and weak, 
li.'irsli jind kind, lK>uiittt‘n1 and uvuririrnts, 
ju-st as his constitution felt the effects of 
the weather, or of society— lie was, in 
bhurt, an oddity, and hud proved himself 
through life constant but to one object 
alone — his own uggrandizcmeni : in fins 
he hud succeeded to his heart’s cunteni ; 
and hud at seventy-four, amassed siitiicient 
wealth to make him always extremely un- 
easy, and at nmes perlectly wreteheil. 

** Win-n ir is recoiled ed ihul Mrs Bur- 
ton Ins only existing relat ive, that he 
was far advmiced in years, iiiHrin, and al- 
most alone in the world, and that he had 
nought her out, und uddressed a kind and 
uffectioiirtte letter to lier, it may he easily 
supposed that she was not a little Hatter* 
ed and pleased by the She com- 

municated to the dear partner of all iier 
joys the unexpected incident, lie enter- 
ed iuimediatoly into her feelings, saw wnlk 
licr tho prospects wiiich the utlVctioiis <>t 
this old gentleman opened to their view, 
and, wiilioiit a monient’s deiny, resolved, 
us she hud tmleed suggested, that an in- 
viratioH bhould be disputchcKl to Mr Dan- 
vers, to visit Siimlown i'uttoge. 

“ 1 he days which passi*d after thus re- 
qiic.st WHS, with all due torniality, scaled 
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wftli tlio Burton arms, addressed and 
conveyed to the post, were consumed in 
a sort of feverish anxiety. Mary had ne- 
ver known !icr unde, never, of course, 
seen liim, and the only thing intended to 
bear a resemblance to his person with 
Which her eyes hud been gratified, was a 
full-sized miniature, painted when he was 
twenty-one years of age, by a second-rate 
' artist, representing him with liis hair cx^ 
tremely well powdered, ^rolled in large 
curls over his ears, and tied behind with 
pink ribbands,— his cheeks blooming like 
tlic rose,— his solitaire gracefully twining 
round liis nock, and falling over his shoul- 
ders, well contrasted with a rrench grey 
coat, edged with silver, and adorned witli 
salifton-coloured frogs ; a sprig of jessa* 
{nine sprung from Iiis button-hoJe, and a 
diagonal patch of court-plaster rested up- 
on lus oflT-rheck ; by this record ol his aj.)- 

pearance, Mrs Burton had regulated her 
notions of his attractions : and whenever 
she heard her rich uncle Danvers spoktm 
of, and his wealth descanted , upon, she 
sighed with the Countess's pago, * he is 

80 handsome, Susan !* 

** 111 four days, however, the anxious 
couple received the following letter in re- 
ply to their invitoCioii, whicJi, as it is per- 
liaph ehuructcristic, J have trunscrlbed 

t>ert'atim ct literatim from the original. 

** * Ibhntscmk Hot^l, VfT« Street, \ 

Cavfcndi<»li ^(luarc, April — , — — . / 

« « My Dear Nikce, 

" ‘ I duly received yours, dated the 5th 
iiist and have to acknowledge same. 
You might have spared your compliments, 
because, os the proverb saya, * Old birds 
are not caught with chatf.’— It will jdcase 
me very much to go and see yem and your 
huslmnd : hope you have made a suitable 
match ; ut the same time, cannot help ob- 
serving that I nevw heard the name of 
Burton, except as relating to strong uJe, 
which 1 do not drink, hecuuse it makes 
me bilious. 1 cannot get to you yet, be- 
cause 1 have promised my old Iricnd Ge- 
neral MK^tridge to accompany him to 
Cheltenham, to drink the wiitors, which 
are recommended to me. 1 will perhaps 
go to you from Cheltenham the end of 
May, but 1 never promise, because 1 jiate 
breaking a promise once made ; and if 1 
should find Chcltenljam very pleasant, 
fferhaps 1 shall not go to sec you at all. 

* I thank you for your attention cer- 
taiidy, but I hate to be under obligation ; 
I have therefore directed my agent to 
send you down, W'ith great care, iny two 
adjutarus, W'hich 1 have brought home 
with vast trouble, together with the lar- 
gest rattle-snake ever imported alive into 


England. I meant them ae presents to 
the Iloyal Society, but they have no place 
to- keep thorn in, and therefore I’wnnt 
you to take care of them, as you tell me 
yon have space about your house. 

* My kitmagar and a couple of cool- 
ies, or rather beast les, who have attended 
tnc to England, will look alter them lUid 
keep them clean. The fact, that one of 
the adjutants is a rock, is satisluctory, 
and 1 am not without hopes of securing 
a breed of them to this country. I con- 
sider them a treasure, and 1 know by 
confiding llicm 1 shall secure good 

treatment for them. You will allow the 
men to reiimin with them till fartficr ud- 

vice from your ufl’eetioimte uncle, 

I'll V M JiTON Da N V J liLS. 

“ * P. S. I am in hopes ol being able to 
add two or three bucks from Cushiiiiic 
to the collection.' 

Bucks and adjutants, my dear?’ (ex- 
claimed I\Irfi Burton, Jookingat her hus- 
band, ar«d laying down the letter. 

** ‘ Goats and raffU*sr»nkes. my love,’ 
replied Burton, taking it up, and begin- 
ning nuiclmiMcally to re-ri^ad it.—* Why, 
my Jitigcl, has your unde got a meimge- 
rie?’ , 

I um j»nrc T do not know, Mr Bm- 
toii/ said Ills wife, ipote nluirrud at the 

approaching invasion of t)‘cir (Hiici re- 
treat by a selection from tin* plagiuis ot 
t]»e universe.-— ‘ \Mjnt mi extraordinary 
fancy!' 

Yes Mary,’ said Biirtoti, * it is cer- 
tainly eccentric ; but lie is i/,mr unde, my 
RTigcl, and if he propo.sed to turn my pnd- 
dock into play-grounds tor u bmreot c!c- 
phunts, 1 should consider ii quite my 
duty to endeavour to uceonmiodate iny- 
wjlf to his wishes; the adjurants sbali 
have the coacb-lu/wsr to tliemsdves, and 
w'c will send tiu* carriages cl(»v\ri to tin- 
imi a? for the raltlC'SnHkc— ’ 

** ‘ Hideous monster I’exdairncd 
* Curious pet/ said Burton, ‘ wc must 
take care of him at all events, or lie will 
fascinutc little I'/mma's canary h:fds, and 
cat up Fanny's lap-dog.' 

*** Do you know J dread that animal 

more than all ?’ said Mrs Burton. 

“ ‘ And in your situation, Mary,* said 
Btirton,— by which we are to infer, that 
the said Mary was shortly expected to 
afiTord him a thtrU pledge of affection — 
‘ What is to be done, dearest T 
" * But really, now, Tom, what «rc ad- 
jutants; and why put tliein into the 
coach-iioiiRO?' asked Mary. 

*• ‘ They are birds,* said Burton. 

" * Birds !* exchumed the astonislicd 
lady, who had made up her mind to a 
couple of well-dressed officers with an 
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epaulette and strap a-pioce ; ^ if they are 
only birds, wliy not Jiavu their cage put 
either into our bcd-chdiuher, or into the 
dress I n#r- room ?’ 

Dressiiij^-room ! rape !‘ exclaimed 
Uurtoji ; * why, iny dear girl, they are 
fourteen feet high, if tliey are an inch, 
as ravenous us tigers, and kick like doii- 

ki( h.* 

Dear, de;»r !* inunriurcd the alfec- 
tionatc Alary, * aiul the p(Jor children, 
what will become of them?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Never mind, my little woman,* said 
the kind liushand ; * we shall soon get 
tjsed to iherii, and at all cveiith, il wc are 
doing our duty to an old and respected 
relation of yours, 1 shall be satislied.’ 

** All, however, that had heeii uniicU 
paled, did hy no iiieau'* equal the reality 
oi' tlie urtivMl of tliese hulvotis uniinals : 
in less than fiv,' days appeared in a cara> 
van, the enormou.s brace of birds, the 
ruling snake, Cisljmu'c goats, a 

{ jackass, imagmed hy Air Daiivcr<« 
to hr « '4. diva, luuMuse so railed hy Mr 
\ ih'tte, torn nioukies ‘ of sorr*?,' and a 
('Oiiph^ of grey [wirrots, with shrill voices 
and t'ndlcnt /r 

“ SiirJi a srruo \va> never represented 
u Saudowii <*otfagv* as was eoaefed on 
Mus cMraurdniarv d<i) , lor strange as 
were the udjuhuits, horrililt* as was the 
srnuke, odioU'. its \\eri‘ the monkies, uii- 
eontli us were the goats, and noisy as» 
weie tljr parfots, — the kitmagars, and 
eooli' -, superintended hy Mr Hire, the 

ualuih’s own man, were, (o the tpiiet Eu- 
ropean estHhlL'^hment assembled, more 
hornlih*, more strange, more odious, 
noire uaeouth, and ouuv noisy. 

•• riVht till' birds were to he f(*d— >a 
rabbit or I'vo were to be caught for the 
ratilo-snake— tailing oi wliieh, a fine fowl 
icady prrjiared lor uu cxeellent cnlr^c at 
dinner was hastily applied to the jiurpose. 
A charming portion of bread and milk 
just r<*u(iy for Ali»s I’amiy’s supper was 
whipped up tor the parrots; the zebra 
took triglit at the goiitss, and broke loos<‘ 
into the kitchen-garden, while one ot the 
monkies in search ol provender, skipped 
over the head of u maid-servaiit, who was 
standing at the Imll-doprwithtlic younger 
daughter of the family in her arms, ami 
Iniviug nearly knocked down both nurse 
and child, wlusked np stairs, and hid it- 
self under one of tlic beds in the nursery. 

“ Such acreamings, such pokings and 
seratrhings with brooms and brushes, 
such squallings of dulclren, such roarings 
of gardeners and keepers, sucli agonies of 
the terrified mother, such horrors of the 
agitated husband, such squallings of babes, 
such chattering of servants^ in Malabar^ 


llindostanee, Cingalese, and erery other 
jumbled language of the east, never were 
seen or iicard ; and it was near nine u- 
clock before Juckoo was secured, on tlie 
piriiimdc of the best hed-room cJiirnncy- 
pot^ and carried down to bis proper lod- 
ging, amongst the other beauties of na- 
ture, or that peace was restored in the 
house, or dinner ready for the lurnily.** 
Tile opponent of the liero at an elec- 
tion is quite as well drawn — nay, far 
better, tor hv is from the life. He is just 
the Knight of the Shire who represents 
the wliole crew of bawling Whig j>a- 
triots. The author, out of kindness, 
has suppressed some particulars, which 

would complete the picture, and which 
we would have inserted, were we wri- 
ting tlie story^ viz. lying, meanness, 
skulking, cowardice, bullying, .sliufk 
fling, oppression, and stupidity, — all 
the main features of the l)on Whig. 
Whiit is it that a jioet of our own says 
of that vagabond ]>arty ? — 

Sure T kimw in my ht-art 
That Wings ever liavc been 
Tyrannic or luriispit, 

Alalignant or mean ; 

ThI.V AV FllF and AUli StOrXDUEI.^ 
Is EVUUV MIXSD, 

And seoi sDur.LK tjily wii.i.. uk 
A in NMlRF.l) YKAUS JIKKCK. 

And of this party is Sir Oliver Free- 
man. 

“ Danvers was jiroposcd, and, as was 
expected, an opposition candnhitr started 
in the person of Sir Oliver Freeman, 
M'hosc barouche was left far behind him- 
sell, and who was iitenilly carried into 
the towu-hail iqion the sliouhkrs of the 
people, 

“ Sir Oliver was a patriot ; <and after 
Air Dunvers had been rioininattd and sc- 
roiided amidst the most violent liootingH 
and hissings, the worthy huronct’s iiamo 
was received with cheei>, only equalled 
by those which had followed Danvers’s 
liealth the night betbre, under his own 
roof. 

** Sir Oliver Freeman was, as T have 
just said, II patriot— an emancipator ot 
Homan Catholics, and a slave-trade abo- 
litionist. He Jiad disinherited his eldest 
son for inariying a I'ajiist, and sejiarated 
from his wife on account of the overbear- 
ing violence of liis temper. 

He deprecated the return to casli* 
payments, and, while gold was scarce, 
refused to receive anything but guineas 
in payment of liis rents. He advocated 
the cause of the Christian Greeks, and 
subscribed to Hone ; lie wept at agricul- 
tural distress, and never lowered his rents. 
He cried for the repeal of the Sii Acts, 
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ind piioTOCUted poocYierR with the utmost 
riifoiir of the hiw j he w»a<» a Paint, and 
hnd carri«»d nn address to Bramlcnbur^ti. 
lie heard family prayers tvvice everyday, 
and hud a riaupfhterby the wife of a nohic 
Karl, his neiijhboar ; whidi dauj^htor the 
said noble Earl rerognlzed and acknow- 
ledged, though by no lueaus doubtful of 
her origin. 

** He moreover spent much of hU tiine 
in endenvouring to improve the condition 
of poor prisoners, and introduced the 
trentl-mill into tlie county gaol ; be .‘nub- 
srritied for the Irish rebels, and convicted 
poor women at qnur 1 erMes‘'ion« of the 
tfopi-ible crime of mcndiciJy; was presi- 
dent of a bnmch Bible society, and se- 
duced his wife’s housemaids ; was a 
staunch advocate for parliamentary re- 
form, and sat ten years for a rotten lw»- 
rouirh ; made Pi>eeches against tithes, 
being one of the greatest lay-impropria- 
tors in tJte kingdom ; talked of the glo- 
rious sovereignty of the people, and never 
missed u levee or a drawing-room in hid 
life. 

Thus qualified, Sir Oliver Freeman 
atood forward a son of freedom, who, on 
this speeial occasion, had derhu’cd ho 
would spend fiftp Uitntsoyfd pounds to main- 
tain tlunwhpendtince of his nuti\o cuuii- 
ty.*’ 

‘ It $0 happens, that this first tale is 
our principal favourite ; and as it c<»n- 
taiiis spociincnK of all the author’s best 
powers, we shall venture lo nmke our 
quotations almost entirely from it. 
Nothing, wc tliink, can he better than 
the enutf-asts under which he exhibits 
Ills couple. Hogarth’s two nruntlcKs 
prints are not beUer fancied than these 
two dinners given to HJr and Mrs Bur- 
ton Danvers — one hvftive^ and the other 
after their elevation. Here is the 

Jhrr ' 

“ IVevious to their departure for Lon- 
don, tlie Duchess invited the Burtons to 
dinner ; the invitation was necepted ami 
the party Not a soul except tho 

apothcQ|y3^tc neiglibourtng town wtm 
tiler e ; ^ESQHfccr whs served up magni- 
ficeuily o'clock; it lusted till 

twenty niifW'S after eight ; the cham- 
pagne needed nothing colder to chill it 
tlwin the company; the ebugbters spoke 
only to theii hroti-.ers, the brothers ordy 
to their parents; Barton was placed on 
the right of the Duchess, Kilmaii the 
npoyilliipiry on her left; the whole of her 
conversation was directed to llic 
flU^jj^ftnd tiinied upon the nature of iii- 
in a dissertation on the relative 
typhus and scarlet fever, which 
concluded by an asfcurnnce on the 


part of her Grace, timt slie would endca- 
t^our to prevail upon Doctor Somelaxly 
from I.(mdort to come down mid settle in 
the neighbourhood — a }>it*re of informa- 
tion wbieh was received by her nied'ieal 

licarer with as much composure as a man 
could muster while listening to intelli- 
gence likely to overturn his jiraetice and 
ruin liih family. 

“ The Duke drank uiiie with JMt-^ 
Burton, mid condeserndeU lo inquire af- 
ter her little one ; his Grace then onter»‘d 
into ;i Icngtheiied disserUition wilfi Ids 
prffMid son iqion the mode of proreemnir 
he iiitemled lo adopt in visiting Oxtoid 
the next morning; and concluded tlu* 
dialogue by an elaborate fiaiiegyric upon 
hisfw^n rliJMJicter, that of his <-hihin*ii, 
Lis horses, fos wine!;!, and his sonuuts. 

** After a biiel sitting, the ludies ir~ 
ti«?<l, and coffee being shortly brought lo 
the dinner-table, the gt'ntlenuui proceed- 
ed to the drawing.roinn, which they fouml 
oeetipied only by her Cirace nod Mr-* Ihn- 
toil: tho l.udy Kh'^ubeth luiviiitr retiied 
with a head-acii, and the Lady June ha- 
ving accom]iHuieti her as nurse. 

** About this peiiod a stnuil I'retu’h 
rloek on tin* clninucy-pii'ce srruck ten 
never were Koinid» so '■ilvery sweet oo 
mortal car as those to Mrs Bui ton. 13 ei 
misery had been conqdcie ; for, in addi- 
tiuii to the simple liorror ot ii Mn-odtif 
wh!i the Diirlies"— « tiling in ils(*h s.irii- 
cient to linve Tioren a -snliinjumhn — Ik; 
Grace JiHcl .sidccled a« a sulycct for con- 
versation the science of ciamologv, the 
imme of whicli, tluiuks to her uuM*phis- 
tication, iiwd nevi i reacJicd Mary’s curs , 
and tlic pnzyie she wns in to inaKe oui 
y\h&t It v/as, to what body it referred, ri> 
wLut part of a body, or what the organ*, 
were, to vvliich her (ir.icc ktpt perpetii. 
ally alluding, nmy better be conecived 
than imagined. The l>uefie*>‘? vi>ied Mary 
u simpleton ; Mary act iicr Grai'C down 
for a bore ; mid Mary, with all Iter sim- 
plicity, wa» the mmtT the mark of tfie 
two. 

" Wio, after retiring from a party !»ln. 
zing in all tlie Kplcridcuv of fcalhcrs, 
finery, dress, diarauuds, gewgaws, and 
gaiety, has not felt the cxqiii.sirc charm 
of the quiet rcpossc of home? Who ha** 
not cxpcrieiieed the joy of hfisiing off re- 
strftiut, atid throwing one’s sell into otic’s 
own eoinfoTtable cljair byoiie\s own fin*- 
sidc, mid thankiiig one’s stars that the 
trouble of pleasure is over? If nc nli 
have felt that, we may easily imagine the 
sfii&utions of our domesticated couple, 
when they fomid ibcni.selves relieved 
from the horrid restraint of MUford l^irk 
.—the bolt upriglitncss with which Mary 
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sat upon the liard sliinlng sky-blue silk 
sofa with the Duchess, was abandoned 
for the disembarrassed lounge on her own 
ottoman ; and the cold, formal, Iialf-whi»- 
pered eoiiversation, of which little was 
to be heard sounding through tlie spa- 
cious saloon, save the sibilations of the 
r’ 8*8 which occurred in tlie course of it, 
metamorphosed into comfortable chat, 
replete with piguatU remarks upon their 
dear friends, and interlarded here and 
there with sundry little coaxings and 
kisetngs, to which, although married 
nearly a year and half, Mr Ilurton con- 
sidered himself stilt entitled. 

This domestic teta-d^tete concluded 
with the comfortable resolution, that they 
were much happier than the Duke and 
Duchess; that nothing (‘ould induce them, 
with alf contingencies to hoot, to change 
lots ; and they retired to rest, congratu- 
lating themselves that the day was over, 
and the events oi' it not likely soon to ra- 
cui/’ 

Here again is the After — or rather 
W'e should say part of it, for the wliole 
evening is quite as (Telightful. Wc arc 
no longer ilr and JNIrs Burton, but 
JMr and Mrs Burton Danvers, so please 
you ; with somewhere about ten inil- 
iiorivS in the bank, and elsewhere, just 
come to us. 

“ The Duke’s dinner was splendid in 
the cxtroine ; but the company, instead 
of being confiried to a family parry, aided 
by a country apothecary, as it was on the 
last visit of our hero and heroine, consist- 
ed of two enbim t ministers and their la- 
dies, n leash of earls, a countess and two 
daughters, one Englisli baron, two Irish 
ditto, a judge and daughter, a full gene- 
ral; together with a small selection of 
younger scions of nohio stock, in and out 
of Parliameiit, aiitl a couple of establish- 
ed wits to entertain the company. 

“ The poor, dear, mild, innocent Mary, 
felt oppressed, as if she were all flatten- 
ed down upon her chair, and had no 
right to be in the room ; and when the 
Earl of Harrogate, who sat next her at 
dinner, asked her by way of starting a 
conversation, whether she preferred Ron- 
zi di Bengis to Camporese, her appre- 
hension grew into perfect alarm, for never 
having heard of either of these person- 
ages or things, whichever they might be, 
which bis Lordship named, it appeared 
to her somewhat diflicult to decide. This, 
if she had been used to good society, 
would have been nothing. As it was, her 
answer was less happy than might be 
imagined ; for the question having been 
put to her in the midst of a prevailing 
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discussion between the Duke and a flighty 
Countess, upon the comparative merits 
of Silleri and St Foray, the unsophistica- 
ted woman concluded that her neighbour 
wished to aacerfaiti her opinion of some 
other wines, with the names of which she 
happened to be unacquainted, and in or« 
dcr to do what she thought right, she re- 
plied to his inquiry on the comparative 
excellence of tlie two opera-singers, by 
saying, ‘ Whichever you choose, my 
Lord!’ 

His Lordship set Mrs Danvers down 
either for a wag, or one of the roost com- 
plying persons upon earth. However, lie 
determined to renew the attack, and as . 
certain more of the character of his fair 
friend, and therefore, turning again to her, 
inquired if she * liked the Opera ?’ 

** This question, which passed wltliher 
for changing the subject, was a great re- 
lief. She answered in tlie affirmative; 
and it was truth that she did like it, for 
its novelty, having visited the King’s tlie- 
atre but twice in her life. 

** * So do I,* said the Earl ; * but I am 
seldom able to Tnake it ouf.’ 

Nor I,* said poor Mrs Danvers; 

* and it is certainly a great drawback to 
one's pleasure.* 

** * What, Ma’am, not going ?’ said the 
Earl, still fancying his fair friend a wag. 

No, ray Lord; not understanding 
what they say ; nut being able to make it 
out* 

** * Oil,* said liis Lordship, with an af- 
fected gravity, which shewed that he had 
made lunr nut, and which would have been 
instant death to a person more skilled in 
the ways of the world. 

*• From this embarrassment, she was 
agreeably relieved by her left-hand neigii- 
bour, who began a dissertation upon the 
relative wit of the French and EngKsli, 
and contended with much force and gai- 
ety for the superiority of the former. 

“ ‘ For instance,* said his Lordship, ‘ I 
remember a French loyalist shewing me 
the statue of Buonaparte resting on a 
triumphal car, in the IMacc de Carousel : 
but hating the man, he pointed to the 
figure, and said, with incomparable arch- 
ness, / Voila Bonaparte ; fe Char^Vat- 
tend .'** The same man, on my remarking 
the letter N used us a decoration for the 
public buildings in Paris, said, ** Oui, 
Monsieur, nous avons a present les 
poTtout.*' These,’ added the gay narrator, 

* I establish in opposition to any English 
puns 1 ever heard ; and I appeal to niy 
neighbour, Mrs Danvers, to decide be- 
tween the jokes of my admirable friends 
(the wits) at the bottom of the table, and 
those which iny French acquaintance 
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aportt'd to me spontaneously, and with*- 

out etfort or consideration.’ 

“ This was the olimav of poor Mary’s 
misery ; for, in addition to the diftideiUT 
slie natural ly felt at her first entrance in- 
to reul soriety, slu* hiboiired iiiuler the 

disadvantage of not knowing tlie French 
laiJi^uage, or, if knowing ariyilung of it, 
assuredly not enough to deenle upon, or 
even entirely to eompreheiul, the tlonhle 
moaning of tin' jests, 

“She colouveil, iiiul fidgeted, and thought 
herself fainting. Thirton, who ‘•at oppo- 
site to her, heard what was going fni,nnd 
saw her agitation, —lie was <]iiite as ini- 
serohle as lu isell. Any alieinpt to extri- 
cate her would have risked an exposnn* ; 
hut, as good foi tune would have it, just as 
Mr 'JVash was ])ii/zling his bruins either 
to make an extempore j<»ke, or exert Ins 
available juciiiory, by ^jiioting one Irom 

the well-known authority ol ]\lr .)o«eph 
Miller, the Duchess who had no taste for 
the hnifoonery of her Inishiuiri’s ri'tainers. 
ga\e the Wv'hoine signal ol letivut to the 
drawing-room.” 

f)ne little spiciinoii of our author’s 
style of sketching the localtMif u story. 
In a very different style* to bo sure 
from the ope ning of St Itonan’s ^Vell, 
(the best opening b) tlie way. sinec 
that of the Antitjiuiry,) but still in its 
own style foinplett , }»erfect, unsnr* 
passable is this opening of Tlie 
Friend of the Family. ’ 

My country-tov/n is situated in i* 
valh'v ; it )>' vvalercn by n uvei', the rivei 
is crosved by a hiidge, ovei wliieli ]»jsv<.s 
the higij f.omlon road. In tht* eenfiv of 
the main strtet stands an ohl * ’i'</wn 

Hall,’ supported by rustic coliiinns with- 
om capitals, which columns are ordinuri- 
ly' covered with nofiees of .«?uloS', adver- 
tisements of liiien-nrapc ry, promises u 1 
wealth and glury to nsjdnng yeung he- 
roes willing to enlist for the Fast Judies, 
and notices ol Quarter St s.sioiis, and of 
Acts of Fufliament intended to he applied 
for. 

Tins Tuw'u-ILjII is omameiiteU with 
a clock, vviiicli does not go, Mirmourited 
by a rusty weathercock ; opjiosite to tin; 
clock, atid iiiuri uvcr on liie .shady side of 
the building, is placed a sun-dial, whose 
gnomon is distorted, and whose face 
adorned with a cjuaiHt apothegm. 

** On one side of llu* street, somewhat 
retire^ from it, stands the elaireh : a 
neatly trimmed walk Irad^irom the street 
diagonally to its door, arross u ceinet ety 
luidulating with rustic graves, w lierc sleep 
tlic ‘ pride of former day.s,’ remombered 
onlv by the brief and pithy poems which 


udoni tlieir grave-stones, or in the hearts 
of tho.se wlio loved, and m Iio are destined, 
after a little more of trouhh*, to follow 
them. 

“ Beyond the church- yard, and acce.*i- 
sible by another road, you just see the 
parsonage, a white and aiieient Imuse, 
having three jioiuted gables, with towers 
ol ehimneys in the intervening valleys ol 
root' I'he gardens are pn-ttily laid out, 
and the river, which you cross »>n enter- 

ingthelowu, (not n.ivigiibie) runs through 
them, and Io(»ks bla<*k in its clearness as 
it rijiples under iJie thick and tangled 
foliage of tlie iiiterni'iigling Irees. 

NoaiJy opposite to Uie eluirch, some- 
what coiisjiicuouvly jilaecil, stands bolt 
iiprigiit, in all its J^omlon pertiies:,, a 
house, which, at the time 1 comm cnee 
my iiarr:iti\e, beioiiged to Mr Amos 
b’ord, utlorney-af-iaw, and (eonseijuentlv) 
geutieman. 'flic door, illustrated by a 
brass knocker of eonsiJemhle size, eoii- 
fineil tow ards Us J.uoh by a sUijdc, was 
so eoTiti.ved as ehoilually li* it 

tiom tiH' licjiredarions (d iimeraiii wags^ 
wild otrusionally cany tiieu suburban 
je<ts far out of tht‘ b^iI^ ol uioriality. 

“ At tile corner ol rlie market -plaee is 
Tin, shoj . where ru buys , rrrufr^iUKf 

—full ol lianiiel.s, and hic<’, and lajies, mul 

bonnets, and tovs, and timkels looking 
dark, and smelling lustily. On tlie hist 
doorovei it, nt the time of* whi' h I speak, 
lodged Cujifain Ilogrnon*, an olhe<‘i' on 
the leeinaiiig serv'ce, v.iio rnigiit he seen 
every da), .Surnliiys eveeptod. from fen 
till soatiul at a table covered with 
dusty green haize, wlieroon -loorl a birred 
dt (Milter and 4 sfjuat tuinblei, u hei ein to 
pour, and w hereout of to dunk, some 
niilky-lool.'ing water eon lamed in tlie hof- 
tle. by way ol relreslurnmt from his (dse 
intermitting labours upon the (hrman 
flute. 

Towards ihe extremity ol the town 
there J’tood uri ‘ Academy lor young gen. 
tieincti, by the Uev. IL llireli and A^sist- 
ant.s;’ next door to v. hieli was * Mrs 
■J'jekle’s r.stahJishnientfor young I.adii s.’ 
Tl»is, however, does not say much lor the 
Ltcaiuy i for it rarely occurs (w/u/, 1 leave 
to the saints and sage.s of this era of cii- 
JightcriTiicnt to decide) that oiu; sees a 
school for hoys vv'ithout a eonligBous se- 
minary for girls, 

“ After yon puss the turnpike, you see 
on your left, P/urrovvdale Park, che scat 
ol tire Right Hon, Ford Belmont, a spa- 
cious mansiofi in tlie full uniform ol bad 
tiLSte, red brick with while laeingb— a 
pimple on the lieautifur hiee of -Nature ; 
ill the days of whicli I treat, not a daisy 
pre.«umeil to lift its head above the smooth 
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burfacc of the well-mown la\vn before it ; 
everythin^; was niceness, order, and prc- 
<’i*-ion; ^^Ttiniiims, tortured over funs in 
pot > of the brif^htcst searlot, lined the 
steps vvliieh led up to the hull-door, like 
gonilemen pensioners in t!ie presence- 
eharnber — evt'rylhint' shone in spotless 
neatness : the .stej» themselves were us 
vvhitt* av snow, and the well-oiled wea- 
tliereoekon the sfuhles, as it silenfiy veer- 
ed With the wimb plittLM’ed in the Run 
wItJi a hird-(i.izzlint( briulitnes*'. 

“ 'l'l:e riohle owner ol ISurrowdale wa'^, 
ut the time wi* htpiii <jnr !li‘^tory, absent ; 
he h.id .been our imiiistei at a iotek^it 
eouit (oi seven years; and h,ul been ho- 
nonh'd, in tpprobiition of his eonduet, 
vMJh the CimI Grand (’ro^sol the Ihitli. 

Diinn^^ Jus Gordsinp’s al)‘'(’i)Ci*, liurmw- 
dale JfaJl was Jet tunnsheil to i\li and 

Lady llonona lliitnhu^b who, nith the 
three Jov-iy Ali-ses Huinhiikb le^ually 
passeil Tlu'ii runnier tnonths ol heproni- 
b<'i, e)((o!ier, and Novensbei, in that di^' 
mhod H'h.k uu'iii," 

The tnleMhicIt opens so exquisitely 
IS, we U'irivt to say, )>y far the niosl 
atrocious sj'eciinen of the iiujiroliable 
in tln-^ sja ei-'s of Ot'tloii, that v/c* liavt* 

for some inr.e happened to nn'et with. 
'Diere is an AttoriU'y blacker than all 
tin- 1' ertels, who acts the part, not oidy 
of it Kuiive, wlueli is but c»t’ an 

avr.uii tool, tlnouphout, whicli is 
wrong ; and a ^Metliodist girl^ who 
runs oil' after half an hour\s eoiirtsliip, 
not with i!h‘ Methodist Parson, but 
with a resuscilvJtion of our worthy 
i'neml .Sylvester Dagger wood. Final- 
ly, tlicre is an ambassador, who, after 
being tpuzzed thiough fifty jsiges, os a 
soleiiiii abs, turns out, evidently witli 
an eyo lo relieving the story of sonu of 
Its ciiiktrrassineiils, one of the finest 
ami most neinlv telluws in the world, 
Df lli<‘ tlnnl tale, wliicli bears the 
title of Aiertoun," we need not say 
much inoris 

It is a puzzled tale of a fellow who is 
ahvays half an hour, or thercaboiils, 
late, and gets through all sort of mis- 
fortunes in marrying a wife, or losing 
one, or in being sentt'iiced to be bang- 
ed, which, by the way, is but a second 
edition of the History of Ambrose 
(iwynneth — whitewashed in an insol- 
vent court, crobseil in love, iC'c. vSre. 
There is in it, however, a great deal 
of welldr.iwn charaeler.and some most 
amusing scenes. “ Alartha the Ciij>sy" 
is the conchuliug story; but what do 
we in this land of mist and mountain, 


where wraiths and bogles bloom in all 
Varieties, care about a Gipsy of Coc- 
kaigne, whose powers are confined to 
upb< Ltiiig a shandrydan in tile hands 
ol a Cockney driver — killing a girl in 

the greeu-sickness— and sending a 
pursy citizen out of the world, after 
t‘atiiig a hundred weigln of plum- 
eake on Twelfth Night ! Not a black- 
berry. 

Tilt; merit of this book lies not, as 
we liave already hinted, in the forma- 
tion of fables — the chief beauty in 
that department may be <'xpresscd in 
one w'oril, shupUcifif, One under- 
stands perfectly what the auihor^s » 
drill is ; and, in this view^, these 
things remind us of some oi‘ AIiss 
Kdgew'ortir.s chfirming minor taJe» ; 

but beyond this, the admiration one 
feels is not excited by anything con- 
nected with the plot, but merely the 
extraordinary brilliauey and liglitiiess 
of tiu' wriur's touch in hitting off the 
scenes and rhe characters of actual 
life, liigh and middle—for, as to low 
life, he fails just as much as Lady 
Morgan doeS in high. The eye <*f a 
keen pinyful wit and satirist has been 
upon the world jii avast variety of its 
spluTes of a(*tion and affectativui, and 
Jiere ive have tin' harvtst of thai 
f/mpiiet eyo.^' Did frowsy diumoud- 
lo‘ided dowagers — cold stately duch- 
esses-— pompous (L IL’S— wits f£ Iri 
Sidney Smith, or Holers— crack men 
from fftt‘ hoii-e — knowing young 
guard. si lie II aud lancer: in short, till* 

piciiuT of St James's parish i.s unrol- 
led, and if It bo not all finished up with 
equal lahouj, one sees at least that it 
has b(‘eu all sketehed and rulibed in 
by tile same free, tiowiug, and unfear- 
ing haml. 

W'e hope the author will soon ap- 
pear again ; and we hope also that lie 
will then do tliai which he at present 
only .say.s be has done— ibai is, /t7«.y- 

iratc ]iruvcH).\, The Maxims wliicli 
be has severally printed at the end ol‘ 
his tales, in capitallettersjare no doubt 
old, good, and true ; but they are, one 
and all of them, very far from being 
the proverbs that an English Saneho 
Paiiza would have quoted as most ap- 
plicable to the matters in liand. 'i'o 
illustrate the proverb, “^Tc»o much of 
.1 good thing is gooil for uotliiiig,” we 
liave the history of a family wlio arc 
made A/o rich. Vfell ; and why not 
the history of a man who i.s too bold 
— or of ii vvoiuan who is too gentle— 
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or of any excess ? Wc Imve proverbs sprightly specimen of true mon-of-the- 
eDough appropriate to riches^ and to world observation^ and true man-of* 
riches only— as, 'Tis a bad ear that the-world writing, too ; and, as wc 
is too heavy for the stalk' If you have spoiled our copy with the ex- 
^1 the poke too well, you will burst tracts, we trust the culprit, whoever 
it,” &c. &c. &c. — and so of all the he be, will send us n large-paper one 
others. Our author has never dipt immediately, autograph and all, to 
even into the miserable collection of stand many shelves nearer to the Di- 
old Ray. able limtetix than anything that has 

We perceive that this book is pla- appeared for some time, 
carded in the windows of some of our Let him remember also that tlic 
nortliern bibliopoles as Theodore Diable Boiteux preceded the (lil Bias. 
Hook’s. Hook, however, is like Chris- We observe that a note from Mr 
tian in Peveril of the Peak : He is ODoherty, now on our table, refers to 
blamed for everything. Be it his or this work. So let it go fortli in puris, 
not, the book is a most airy and 

NOTE FBOM mb ODOHEETY. 

Dear Noiitm, 

Nothing like humbug. What think you of the following prime specimen — 
from an arch enemy, too, {soi^disant at all events) ? Just turn up that most 
commendable anti- Whig and anti-pluckless work, entitled, Sayings and 
Doings.” Cut him up at volume II. p. IDS, and you will hiid it written in 
these words 

** It is really astonishing ! and great credit is due to the refinement of thti 
present age ! ! which has banished the vice of drunkenness from aH civilized and 
well-regulated society ! ! It has accompanied,” &c. &c. &c. Ohe ! jam satis ! 

And you are the lad that shew up the Huml)u^ family, name and surname, 
80 nobly in this very volume ? 

Seriously, North, let me recommend the above as most supereminent hum- 
bug. The refinement of the age, quoth he. Drinking is gone by in the self- 
stvleil upper ranks, kcaust fashion insists on cliampagne and other such stuff, 
which being dear and weak, does not suit the pauper pockets of the ton leaders ; 
and for no other reason in the world. My poor Lord — — , who can just af- 
ford enough to keep a carriage, and a group of locust-like servants, of no com- 
fort or use to him, aud is condemned to wear an unending succession of hats, 
and coats, and breeches, and shoes abominably made, vile in taste and paltry 
in execution, at fifteen times their price, who, in a word, must consult 
for the outside, to the manifest detriment of the interior of his cor]>or.il 
mail, declares that drill king is low^ because he cannot ufFord what is lordly, and 

is too sadlv afraid of his blackguard servants, to indulge in plebeian tipple ; 
and my lady, who has to pull the devil by die tail, to do the amiabh; at her 
humdrum rows, votes gentlemen dinners a bore, and staying over the wine 
beastly ; but God help your head ; the nobility of England still uncork 
tbeir bottles ; so do the fox-hunters ; so do the umiy and navy ; so do tlu^ 
literati ; so does, I venture to say, the very writer of the above piece of 
stuff, which I should refute at length were I so minded ; but having an idea 
of writing a series of lectures on the subject, 1 shall here refrain. I only 
beg leave to put in my protest against gentility being adduced as a sufficient 
reason for sliortening the compotations of otir' forefathers. Adduce whatever 
you against it, but believe me, that is only held up as a cover-slut for 
poverty, and innate sbabbincss, wherever it occurs. Exfterio credc. 

Writer of Sayings and Doings, had not you a bucket of Glcnlivct under 
your lielt just about the time you wrote the above ? I lay you a dinner 
for the pre.sent company (14) you had. M. CD. 

^mbrose'st Athens, ) 

March 17, 3 ^.Jf. J 
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Crolif^s CutfuBdy> 
caoly's comedy.* 


^ Comedy by the autlwr of Cati- 
line, and Parib in 1815, is worth no- 
ticing even by us who have long since 
given up criticizing tlie Acted Drama 
of London. We could not bear to 
wade through the stuff of Con- 
sciences, Bellamiras, Mirandolas, &c. 
written by ingenious gentlemen — 
acted with much applause — affording 
fine opportunities for developing the 
genius of the Keans, the Macreadys, 
and the other great and mighty per- 
sons who perform parts in plays — 
puiied by the lllustrissimi who cri- 
tique for the newspapers — ^printed to 
the detriment of the bibliopolic tribe 
—forgotten at the end of the season, 
— and already employed usefully in 
lining trunk.s, covering pattepans, or 

affording succedanea to gentlemen— 
shaving, or occupied in any other si- 
milar operation. We were sick of 
hearing talking pro and con 

on such things. Feeling for the best 
of them, only the steady intensity of 
contempt, we never opened our lips 
on the subject, and forgot the tlieatre 
iis much as decent people in general 
appear to have done. 

But we could not treat Croly in this 
tie^haul^en^lHui sort of fashion. His 
comedy was i>erformcd with vast and 
unanimous ajquobation— a circum- 
stance which, to be sure, wc, who 
know what kind of a poor thing a 
London audience is, do not value over- 
much — and here it is published in a 
day or two afterwards, which brings 

it fairly under our critical eye. Wc 
have just a few pages to spare, and 
we may as well till them up with a 
hearty analysis, and specimens of the 
play, us do any tiling else. The plot 

k simple, affording but few incidents, 
and turning, of course, on a crossing 
in love, witli, as comedy is bound to 
do, a happy oxplauatiou and amend- 
ment of all untoward events. The 
scene is in Palermo ; it opens with a 
serenade under the windows of old 
Count Ventoso, a grocer, ennobled by 
the death of a distant relative, whose 
son had long lieen absent, and was 
supposed to be lost. The serenading 
part is brought in honour of his second 
daughter Leonora, by a scape-grace 


adventurer, named Torrento, who is 
l^ersuading lier to elope with him. She 
IS on the point of complying when the 
scrciiadcrs, discontented with scanty 
payment, raise a tumult which wakes 
the household, and she retreats from 
the window. Torrento on expostula- 
ting angrily with his band, ffnds that 
two of them are constables employed 
to arrest him for a duel transaction ; 
and they accordingly, after an ineffec- 
tual struggle, carry liim off to jail. In 
the next scene we arc introduced to 
Count Ventoso, who testily bewails 
the troubles occasioned by ni.s newly 
acquired grandeur, but his lamenta- 
tions are interrupted by his wife, (a 
lady of rather domineering habits,) 
who informs him that Lorenzo, tlie 
accepted suitor of their elder daugh- 
ter, Victoria, had arrived, and would 
certainly expect his promised bride. 
Lorenzo is a captain of hussars — ^fair 
and handsome, as l>ecoiiicsa hero of a 
play— but of humble birth, on which 
account the Countess urjjes his rejec- 
tion in their altered circumstances, 
and extorts a reluctant conk^nt from 
her husband. The next scene we shall 
let speak for itself.— 

VliNTOSO fnul the COUNTESS hurry in. 

Court. *Tis he ! he’s in the porcli. 
Co, turn him back, 

Tell him, fil not receive him. 

Ven. {Abated . ) I go ? — turn ?— 
Kot for a cargo !-» 

Vic. Whom ? 

Vtm* Lorenzo! girl. 

Vic. Lorenzo !— Heavens I— I dare 
not meet him now. 

Conn. Where’s the child flying to ? 

\^Hotding her^ 

Vic. Bet me b^one, 

Or see me die before you. [She rushes out. 

Vcu. Let me begone, and deal with 
him yoursclh 

Coun. Here you must stay. 

Veil. (Luteni/ig.) Let me but get my 
sword ; 

There’s batteiy and bloodshed in his 
heels. 

Lorenzo enters tn high animation. He 
takes their /lands. 

Lor, My noble father ! Countess mo- 
ther too ! 

1 heard of your good fortune at the port. 


• l*nde shall have a Fall : A Comc'dy, in Five Arts— witli Songs. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Right Honourable G. Canning. First performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-fhirden, March 11, 1821. l.ondoii, printed tor Hurst, Robinson, & 
C(». 00, Chenpside ; and 8, l^all-Mall 1821. 
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And give you joy i I came on wings to 
you. 

"WJjere is A ictoria ? [^Tftey stand sullenly^ 
{Anxiously. )— Is she ill ? 

Cou)u No ! well. 

Lor, Then, all is well. 

Ven. What shall I say to him ? [Asulr. 
(AVwAamm'c/.)— How go the wars? 
You’ve had Iwird fighting, sir? 

J.or, Blows, as was natural ; beds, 
it pleased Kate, 

Under the forest-trees, or on tlic sands,— 

Or on the billows. Where’s Victoria, 
mother ? 

Cou7i. Motiier, forsooth ’ 

[AV//* irnl/iS utf'm/ hau^'hh/^. 

Ven, You Iiad rare plundcnng m Mo- 
rocco ; — Silks, 

The genuine Persian — C’aehmerr sbawls- 

Lcn\ None, none. 

Tea. Bottles id Attar — jewels! 

Ltrr, Not a stone ’ 

Where is my love? [Ik calk.) Victoria! 

Vtm. (Orank.) Hear me, sir. 

Our house has had new honours,— lartr<' 
estate-' 

Have found their heir- in us. 

i.or. Pvc heard all this. 

Court, How he dames out ! 

Vm. It is the eiisrom iu*r». 

That like shall wed with like— — 

Loi\ Custom (d fools ' 

No! >Yise and worldly, but not nuuk 
for u.i, 

1 am plain spoketi ; — jov(' her— know- 
no art. 

But .such as is the teaohingtjf true lo\e , 
And US’ 1 won, will wear her. Count, 
your hand ’ 

This is to try me.— -A ct, what’s in youi 
speech, 

'I'hat thus it hangs so freezing on yoiti 
lip ? 

Out with the worst at once. Your an- 
swer, Lord, 

fVrt. Our name's ennohled. 

Coun. Are you an&wnal now ’ 

My child, unless .she find a noble spouse, 
Shall die unmarried. 

I.or, (/« sufldi'ti drjeclitm,) Is it come 
to thitf<?' 1 'Lurnniji nwaj/ 

’Tifi» true, 1 should liavc learnt liuimiity ; 
True, 1 am nothing j nothing have — but 
hope ! 

iliw^ no ancient birth, — tio lierahlry ; — 

J||||||^otjey eoa! is daub'd upon rny slueld ; 
T^neut.^isibble, like vour Chailatans, 

By dinging dead men’s dust in idiots’ 
eyes ; 

1 work no miracles with buried bones; 
f belt no bioken and distempii d .kIkijx 
With shriveird parchments pluck’d from 
mouldy .-helves ; 

Yet, ift stoop’d to talk of nrccsirr. 
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I Imd an ancestor, as old and noble 
As all their fjuartering.s reckon — mine 
was Adam ! 

Covn. *Twere best sti>p there. A'ou 
knew the fislierman, 

By the I'alazza ! | ToiuUiuuhj', 

Veil. ( To the Countess,) Will you Jiave 
swords out ? j Aside. 

Lor, [IVith di^\mtu.) The man who 
gave me being, though — uo 7 oul. 
Was Nutnie’s nohleman, — an honest 
man ! 

And jiroudev am I, at this hour to stand, 
UnpedestallM, hut on liis lowly grave, 
Than if 1 tow'(‘r'd upon a monumenl 
High as the clouds witli retfen inlaniy. 
{CalU ,) — Come forth, sweet lov<' ; and 
tell them how* they’ve w rong'd 
A'onr eonstant faifli. 

Vcn. (7*0 thr ( efiuh’,} He’ll 
have the liouse <lown else. 

CoiLu, You shall be satisliet!. Nov\. 

mark rny words i \SJ,i 
Lor. {’inrnln [ Voifoso. > U iiat 
tieaeliery s this? 

Your an-wn, sn*. IMi not be s(‘<)j-ri’d ,m 
\ sijn ! 

Ven. {/kiialed.} Saint Anthony, sure 
u- ’ I loiesivi, it .ill — 

Lett here -aitwi** with tin-— rhuioeero- ’ 

I 

{'To ^ >.;-.*-N.-iy, L'apfaiii, he, a hiii 
reason ; let’> he liieuds-. 

My wife — all womankind mu-t t.u-n 
their will — 

Pii-ase Iier, aiul buy a title. 

J.or, Title, tool! 

Ven. (/'.///>w(Ofg funiy soolhinjy.) 

Th.en hall the W'uild are fools. 'J'In 
thing dog-cheap, 

Hovvn iji tile market, litry i)elov\ par ; 
"J’iieyhi'vc thorn at all prices — stais and 
strings ; 

Ay, from n ducal upwards — y<Mi’ll h.ivi 
choice, 

Blue boars, rod lious, liog- in armous .. 
goat.s. 

iSwan.*' vvitli two necks, gridiron.s and 
geese ! By .love, 

My doctor, n.iy, my b.-irber, i- ii knight, 
And wears an ordi-r at lijs biit:tiiii-ho!<>. 
Like u held-inar.sbiil. 

VjCToKtA e///er.^, 7/egef/ hy the ( oCM’cS.'*., 
LoUKNZO rashes orrr /<» /ct. 

JjOr. (t.'ft-'o/g on hn.) Vietovia, love ' 

1 Knew thou well unehuingi-d, 

As is tby beauty. Ay, lb:s htithlul Itp 
Keeps its true ciini.sotj, and tliiri azure 
eye, 

As blue as Juuven. is, lar as heaven 

above 

Uiir ficklcnes.s ol nature. 

Vie. {A^itfdrd.) Sir! tlii.s is )iainliil. 
Stand Insside me n<-to. 

[ 'Ti! tin Cnntfrsst osote. 
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We know you— u most honour d gentle* 
man— 

.'V Cavalier accoihj)lislied. 

• You will find 

Others more wortliy of your love.— 
Farew ell — 

I do lu-soeeli you, r^ii, forget this day, 
An<i with it — me. 

jiS'Ae Muka iiiio Ihf s arm'f. 

Conn, >’J\, Lot,) Are you eonvinecd 
al last ■' 

V'-n. You see the tideN uguiisM jou. 

i 7u Jjtu 

Lor. ( In auL'nish.] All’s undone ! 

( Hi n’fnrn^ sniidt’nli/. nnti htht'.'i ht'^r hand 

fuctf Ktrr /rrditiy Jo t turtty.) 

^■u•to]i.(, look iijion nu! 

•See tlu; fact? 

<)1 one to whom you weie ln*Hit, wealth, 
.'liiii world, 

lu*n tlit' suji ‘‘rorchM us,— wiien the 
‘'luhle, 

Woi’M* tliiiii the laneo.^ of tlic her) Moor, 
^^('e]^'<^ O'- irt poi'-onou'' dt'ws, — 1 thought 

t*l y Ht 

1 I’iss (1 till'' jiierui'e ( ‘I\iJcinv >mf for 9ni- 
ntiifii'i , anil \sas well again. 

Wliei) othei" slept, 1 follow’d eveiystar, 
rii.il sioopM upon Puleriiu), with my 
prayers ' 

fu kittle Willi the Moor, I thought of 

f/oU, 

W’oi filiipp’d your image with a thou.saud 

vows, 

And would Jia\e fiieed ten thousand ot 
tlielr spears 

'l‘o liririg kii'k honours, w Inch ludorcyour 

h‘et, 

Where lav ;nv lieart already, .should he 
lahl. 

In healrii and su'knes-^, junii, Meti»rv, 

1 nil fhiiught iiiit wliieil with youi true 
love. 

('null. I hnjmlii’ni!/,' (nin!n::(a Vt utoSit.) 
>Miv don’t yon talk to him — 

rs»; Idood ol niine 

.'shall link with any ito-ijiii <d them alk 

ril h.i\t' no knapsack'- in //n/kniiiy; (To 
L.n,'n'j>.) 

ril have no harr.iek.s, and no Hectors 
heri* ; 

.No captains, witli their twenty wives 
apiece, 

Senfiling aliont my Itoii.se ; no scarlet 

rogJies', 

Wiio tniuk their tags and hathei' titles 
good 

To iiohle heiresses. 

^'e^l. — Wife, lead her in— 

(Those women — Oh, those women! — 
plague fill plague!) l^d.sidc, 

(To Lorcjr-o.) Come liere again— to- 

morrow' — when you will— 

But leave ii.s now. 

(I'o thr t 'ok f I toss.) The girl will die. 


7'« l.iYrrn’f.o, Good day. 

Jvor. (To f'lctorut. )‘^Onc word. 

Lie. My parents liave commanded, sir, 
And 1 — 1 must — obey them. 

[ .SV/e /.s ouerpouieradm 
Lor. {Tn artL>m\h,) — Faith’s gone to 
heaveti. J slumld have sworn the gold 
Of India could not thus Jiave .slain true 
love ! 

Victoria, hear me. 

{'J'u Ventos't.) 

WJicre’s your honour, sir? 

('Ttiniin^ aeeay anUemptiiousli/,) 

No; J’ll not stop my free, recovered 
heart. 

To play the mendicant. FartwvelJ to love ; 
Heneeiortl), let venerahh* oatlis ol men, 
And women’.s vows, though all the stars 
of iieaven 

WVre listening, — he forgotten, — ligJit as 
(hist ! — 

(jo, woman ' (.V/ie ?/«ir/w.)— Tears !— ay, 
all the sex can weep ! 

Be high and heartless ' I have done with 
thee! 

[liushr^ iiUtm 

Vic, Lorenzo ! — — Lo.st for ever I— 
Coua. Would the fool follow him ? 

[S/tr holds Jwr. 

VcH, Speak kinder, wife, 

TIci hand’s like icc.— Tiiose women ! 

her 

Vie. (Fecbhf.) Lead me in. 

Wheie'.s Leonora’'^ 

Conn iiuu aw'ay, no doubt. 

Call her, to help iiiy' lady to her roucii. 
Ven. (d/rt.s/«g. )— Loreii/i)'s wrath is 
roused. He’ll find rexeugc. 

He’H loose his eomradi'.s at us, hunt us 
(low’n, 

Wr’ll be tlu- bcuif o’ tlic city. All’s un- 
done, 

Colin. I’hc girl shall have a noble— 
she’s u niiiteh 
Fui u M.igmlieo. 

Vcn. Foi any rii.tii * 

fHiul .liu' lici mother’s longue.) kL4i/<-. 

'I'lie second act brings Lorenzo’s 
brotluT oifieer.s on tbc stage, '^i’bey 
are in a hilliard-rooin, playing, joking, 
;m<l (jUfirrelling, as liefalls, when he 

arrives dejechul from his interview. 
'rin‘y get iroui him the secret of' bi.s 
sorrows. Wlien they bear that be is 
rejeeteil on the score (»(’ inleriority of 
rank, and that the service lias been 
atironted in bis person, tbeir c.vpriV dc 
vnrpti rises, and they suggijst that the 
pridi* of the family should be Immbled 
by intruding an iin])osti)r into it, as a 
tit match for tlie daughter. One of 
them is acquainted with tlie jailor of 
Palermo, and pnqio.'^es to go to the 
prison, there to pick up a suitable 
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charactor. It is; agreed oii. Tltc jailor 
musters his prisoners— and after some 
bustle and numour, Torrento (who 
joyfully consents, when he finds he 
can thereby procure an introduction 
to Ventoso's house) is selected. Pri- 
son discipline, we must say, must be 
more lax in Sicily than in England, 
for we find the jailor consenting, with- 
out difficulty, to let out the prisoner 
for a week, on the verbal responsibili- 
ty of O'Sbannon — a Hibernian, major 
of the corps. Torrento is to pass as 
the Prince dc Pindemontc, the Vice- 
roy of Sicily, who has not yet arrived 
at his government ; and money, dress, 
introductions, &c. to support the cha- 
racter, are supplied by the officers. 

In the third act we have Victoria 
alone. She sings — 

Victoria alorie^ 

Farewell ! Pve broke my chain at last ! 

1 stand upon life's fatal shore ! 

The bitterness of death is past. 

Nor love nor scorn can wring me more. 

I lov’d, how deeply lov’d ! Oh, Heaven ! 

To thee, to dice the pang is known ; 

Vet, traitor, be thy crime forgiven. 

Mine be the shame, the grief alone ! 

The maddening hour when first we met, 
The glance, the smile, the vow you gave ; 
The last w ild moment haunt me yet ; 

I feel they'll haunt me to my grave !— . 
Down, w'ayward heart, no longer heave ; 
Thou idle tear, no longer flow ; 

And may tliat Heav'n he dar'd deceive. 
Forgive, as I forgive him now. 

Too lovely, oh, too lov'd, farewell ! 

Though parting rends my bosom strings, 
ThiN hour wc part ! — The grave shall tell 
The thought that to my spirit clings. 

Thou pain, above all other pain ! 

Thou joy, all other joys above I 
Again, again I feel thy chain. 

And die thy weeping martyr — IjOVx:. 

(S/ic walks in ai^lation.) 

Vic. Oh ! what decaying, feeble, fickle 
things 

Are lovers’ "oaths ! There’s not a light in 
lieawii 

But be has sworn by ; not a wandering 
air, 

But hi* has loacled with his burning vows, 
To love me, *«orve mt*, through all sor- 
rows, scorns ; 

Ay, though I trampled him *. and yet one 

word, 

Spoke, too, in maiden duty, casts him off. 
Like a loosed falcon ! No ! he never loved. 
l^eontyra enters wUk vivacUy> She calist en^ 
terinfi, 

l^on. Victoria! sister! there’s a sight 
abroad— 

(^Ske hoks in hci' face vnih snrjmse.) 
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What ! wtsoping ? 

Vic. Girl, *tis no- 

tlung— Chance— 'tis done. 

Leon. (Lookinf^ at her anximdy.)-^ 
Nothing, sweet sister ! here are heavy 
signs 

Of a pain’d spirit ; sighs upon your lips, 
Blushes, tliat die away like summer hues 
On the cropt rose ; and here’s u heaving 
heart, 

The very beat of woe ! (Shr prtwtes her 
hand upon Jlclaria's suie.) 

[A distant Jlourish of hor7is is heard. 

Vic. (Listcjiifijr in surprise-) 
sounds are those ? 

.Leon. 1 flew to tell you there’s a siglit 
i* th’ square, 

Worth all the faithless lovers in the 
world ! 

Vic* l>er‘s rail at love. [Miudjn;. 

Leon. ( Laughing. )— Ay, a whole sum- 
mer’s day. 

Vie. {Earymthf , ) — Love is the lightest 
folly of the earth ; 

An infant’s toy, tliat reason throws away ; 
A dream, that quits our eyelids with a 
touch ; 

A music, dying as it leaves the lip ; 

A morning cloud, dissolved before the 
sun ; 

Love is the very echo of w(*ak hearts ; 
The louder for thiur emptiness ; a sliude, 
A colour of the rainbow vanity ! 

Leon. (Laughtrtg, half asvie . )— She will 
forswear the world. 

\A flouriaii of dxstayit rnusir* 

Von. (Outside, coffi/ig. } — Marcello— 
Pedro — 

Vic. (Startled. )^^My father's voice — 
*tis angry— 

Leon, Here’s u shade, 

Wc can escape. 

[ They fo hehhid the screen* 

This tumult is caused by tlie arri- 
val of tile mock priuceV letter, offering 
his hand. Tlie fraud imposes on the 
old couple, and Victoria consents, 
through s])lecn, riilbcr too easily in 
our opinion. Meanwhile Lorenzo is 
torn with anxiety. He misses Vic- 
toria’s picture, wliich he forgets he 
had given the Irish major. 

Lor. Victoria’s picture lost I— Yet how 
’twas lost. 

Baffles all thought ’twas lodged upon 
my' heart. 

Where it lay ever, my companion sweet, 
Feeding my melancholy with the look-s 
Whereon once lived iny love. 

(To the AUendanl.) Go, l>oy ; take 

horse. 

And hurry hack that loiterer. 

and hwking at the casement. 
How lovely thro’ those vapours soars 
the moon ! 


4 
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Like B pale spirit, casting off the shroud 
As it ascends to Heaven ! 

(//I* riscSf and p!,o€H to the casement*) 
Woman’s all false. 

Victoria ! at tliis hoiii ^vh;il solc^inn vows. 
What dcatliU'ss contraets, lovely hopes, 
rich dreams, 

Were iitt(‘n‘fl in the presence of the 
moon ! 

W’hy, there was not a hill-top round the 

Ihiy, 

But in our thoughts was made a monu- 

ment, 

Inscribed with f.p'nlle memories of Love ! 
Upon yon moiinl our cottage* should 
Imih, 

Unmatched since Paradise upon the 
nev, 

A beacon should he raided, to light me 
home 

Prom the iMorocco wars; the third should 
b(‘#ir 

Tlie inaifde beauty of the patron saint, 
'I'liat watch'd me in the liold — 

J.n!') Si‘AOO. 

Ileiuni’cl at list V 

JLne you brou.dit hack the picture? 

W'liere was’t (mind 'i 
Or vMVt‘ it vviliionC wolds. 

I’ve ranged the city, 
Itaiisackod the jewel inait, proclaimed 
the lo-^s 

W'lth olfer of reward, throughout the 
si rei't^*. 

ef VI )ll if uiUouTid. 

Lor. i' Jnifatrd*)^V\\ not believe it. 
Yon hiivt* pliyed tuuint ! ’tis not three 
da\‘' since 

1 saved you Iroru the chain. 

Sjifi. J know it well. 

Sigiiior 'lorreiiTo, with whom I had — 
starved, 

Left me to rob, or perish in the streets. 

Til m.ib-- the search myself; 

hi !(!.>, MU- ii:''" I io.iU. 

Spa. ' ( * -IK ■' f.-ujf n 1 . '1 — i'licvc are grand 
doiii.;^ ill the sipi.-'ie to-iugln ; 

The Viil.i ]'> lu iM‘ 

Lor. [In /S'- j— - riic (/uunt \ eii- 

Sna. Fiom ground to rool the walls 
are ill a tiame 

With hunj»s, jjiid burning torches ; Ida- 
yooed shiehls 

I’MI ul) tlic ea'cmeuts, from which chaj#- 
lets hair.:. 

And bridal bar . hits ; 

[ lAiirn-J) in apitalmn, 
Tlicn, t!»e I'oinpames 
Of city music, in thoir gay chaloiipes, 

J*iay on the waters ; all the square is 
thick 

With gazing eitiz/MVli. 

Uor. — Ventoso's house? 

\ OJ.. XV. 
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Sj)a, 1 wish ’twere burnt; there never 
came a night. 

This bitter week, but found me at it$ 
gate, 

Shiv’ring, and singing with my guy Sig- 
iiior. 

iair. I'orrento ! [Jn suqrrise. 

Spa, Nay, 1 saw the lady come, 

Heady to make u love march. 

♦ Jmk* l‘’al.sehood ! 

8p;i. ( Itowiti ". ) Truth ! 

i.er. She could not sink .so deep. 

[jrJ^tde, 

(Ta Sjifido.) When was this seen ? 
SjMU 'I’vvelve liour.s before you liired 
me. 

Lor. [A'^itaicd-) *Tvvas the day,— 

The very day 1 landed. 

Woman, woman ! 
'rhi!-' was your fainting ; this tJie secret 
Hhiiine, 

That cholaMl your voire, filled your sunk 

eyes with tears, 

lilail )(>ur clicek burn, tlicn take doatirs 
sudden hue ; 

Tliis was the guilty memory, that shook 
^ our frame at sight of me. 

{To Sjhidn.) What did yon hear? 

Sjni, Nothing! but that some lucMes.s, 
loving dog, 

Some beggar suitor, soirie old hanger-on, 
W‘as just kick'd out amid the general 
laugh. 

Jjor* Insiill and infamy ’ 

Por what ? for whom ’ [I/a//' 

Spa. Kora Magnifico — a Don ol dons. 
A Prince— snp'- there to-night, 

I>or. (J/z/ifm*; ) And for that knave, 
That pnso)i-jn lijcc, was all their juhilee ? 
So much the heftet ! Wlum the mask *s 
torn orf, 

'Twill make surprise the .dkarper ; Shame, 
more sfiame ; 

q'ho rabble’s laugh h'likc with a loader 
lo.ir 

Into tlicir yrurtled ear — 

( To .spra/a . } SoiliO pajUT, S'il*. 

.'.Uf/o/c- ) That slave shiill marry her! 
J'l.ey lun to the net 
1 tisfci iJt.'m scoru could drive them. 

Let them run. 

[//«' wnt.'s. rcadbi^at infmmls. 

“ J Ii.'ive iihandoncd,”— “ iMarry her,” — 

“ Five himdrcd crowns more.” 

[//(' rL'ttl:,. 

Thi.s— Sigiiior Desperado shall reve go 
1110 ; 

I'll make them all a sport, r common 
tale ! 

(ife Julfh lh< hilcr, /V, and roa'h.) 

lo his Ilighness, the Prince do Pm- 
dernonte.’' 

A sounding Lith , made to win the sex ; 
YiX bait for vanity. 

-J Y 
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{To Spatlh) Take this witli speed 
To liis palazza ; if the Prince be gone, 
Follow to Count Ventoso’s. ( He drojvi 
his head on the tfihle. )-— t)h, Victoria ! 

Spadtt. (Tide.sthr teUrry ftceps tntt» 

** I'ae laindrod crovvnH. A dralf on 
his Highness, no (ioiiht. I’ll draw a 
draught on him too — a draught on his 
cellar. When the high com rafting par- 
ties deal it! loans, the amhasisadurs have 
a right to their jv r euntage. 

{Music heard outsidt'i-^tjfproncliin ", ) 
Sei'TT'TT — t Frencit.) 

Joy to halls ! 

Kve on the v/utors tails, 

( nnihon aiu) calm. 

Stars are awake on high, 

\^'inds in sweet slumbers lie, 
l>cw.dipt, the blosMUhs sigh. 

All breathing balm. 

Come, gall.mt iiiasijuers ! all. 

Come to our festival, 

Deck’d in your pride. 

Beauty and birih arc there, 

Joy to the IomJv Fair ! 
jMay time and mutow spare 
Fridegroom and iJriite 1 

Lot* What words arc those ? “ Joy to 

Ventoso’s halls j'’ 

And 1, wlio slioul«l have been the fore 
most tlieve, 

Must be an exile » (Didurhrd.') iMunied ! 

— und to-night ! 

— *Tis but the sung of The streets ! 

«//////. ^-— Ha vi* they not setirned 
iiju,— broken laiinl and oath ; 
Taunted niv birth !—’Tis justice.— Let 
them fct‘1 ! 

1 may be noble! Paulo’.s 
dying words 

Had mystery in tin* in — 
fy/ dislaril sound of (he Chorus is heard’) 
{He starts.) Ilow will Victoiiabcar 
The sudden shames, the scorns, the mi- 
series. 

Of this wild wedlock ; the eompiuiion- 
.ship 

Of the rude brawlers, gamblers, and loose 
knave-. 

That then nuisLinake her world ? 

Her hi'iirt will break. 
And s. he will perish; and vn/ black ic- 
venge 

IrVill thu^ have laid her beauty in the 
grave. 

{liisln;^ sndderdj/.)~^l\e ‘•hall not many 
Iitjr. 

Is Spadp there ? [The Chorus Lh 

heard more distantly. 
A Scrrnnt cnfer.s. 

£krv. Sigriior, he's gone ! He left the 
house on the spur. 

Lor* My fetter ! ’twill ruin all ! 

Calls.) Bring me my horse, 

will unmask the plot of my revenge ; 


And having saved her, sever the last 
link 

That binds mii to tlie world. 

I He rushes ea/, the Chorus pasdu'^ away. 
Iherylbing goes on gnily at \'enio- 
si/s. Vast |)ri‘])aniti()iis arc inmlo for 
the arrival of the IVincc. ’[’he follow- 
ing sweet lines on music heanl at a 
dist'inee, are put into the mouth ok 
lA’onora. 

Oil, Sliver sounds ; whenre arc ye ? 
From the thrones, 

That spirits make of the empurpled 
clouds, 

from the sparkling waters, or the 
hills, 

Upon whose leafy brows the evening 
still 

T/ies like a diadem ! O, silvn* sounds ! 
Bicuthe round me till love's mother, 

slt'w-jKieed Xiglif, 

Hears your di‘e]> summons in her sba- 

d<K\ y evil. 

Torrenlo arrivi\- — lu liavc ^ with eou- 
siderahh uisoleiicc ainl iiihli i-ss, and 
wiiiK the heart particularly of the old 
(’ountess. lie is disupjioimeil at not 
seeing Lcoiin.\t, who ib>t s not inakt her 
appi .trams* ; hut suvcvt iK in iiMking 
N'ietoria displeased Wilh Lortn/o, hy 
giving her the picture. Anew charac- 
ter, Stefano, is rather ahrupiiy nitro- 
dm’cd hen*, as an acipiaintanet ol Vi ri- 
toso's. U<* iS aware of the iinpoMure 

when he sees ’J’orrento, whom he has 
formerly mv‘t, hut delays discovering^ 
him. fa>rt*nzo shortly alter ap]M'ar^, 
imving ()utstr)])|>e<l his im.*>sengcr, ami 
denoiiners tlu fraud. An angiw seem* 

ensues, and the impostor is on the 
point of ruin, when 

{As Torrenfo ru'/ires. Sjiadfj toti^'rs m 
lehintl, (h',ntl,. thi/diue uj> n trtfto. ) 
Sp'i. A lvtt<*r. It!) I.oid ( <MiiU. VV/c 
Allendants nlfempl to hold him.) i)og, 
Would yrni stop royal eorrespondenee ? 
would yon rob the mail.*' Is tin* Fmik-c 
di* Fimh'inonti* here/ alt.ntt.) 

Kri‘p- imglity g'xnl wim* in Jii- i*ala/za. 
I’ll drink l»is health any time in the 
twenty-tour hours. A letter — for the — 
Jhiiiee de Firidenionte. 

I. or. {Iheiamts. }— Spado! ( Ru.dies for’- 
ward.) — 'I’hal’s my letter. Sirrah. 

lor. f.pjiiio! (.Vt7,;e.^ //a* /t'ht.T.)---That’s 
my letttir. 

Coun. Uorrihly inebriated. Wc shall 
come at t!ie truth at la'^t- 

yt n. I wish tJjey were all fhret: look- 
ing tor it at ilie bottom of the deepest 
well in lSi(‘ily. [Aside. 

Tor- ( Hruliiniih/’) Herr, Count and 
Countess, is convincing proof! his own 
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letter,— for the fellow can '.vrite,— ad- 
dressed to me ! ( Heath .) — “ To his High- 
ness the IVince de riiidemorite.” 

Sjm. ( )—}’«« the I'riner— 
ha, ha ! a pni»ee ul good fellows ; ahvays 
liked him. Worth u hundred dozen of 
that giiitcir-scraper, that sighing C'ava- 
liero, iliat j)ays me niy wages now, and 
be hanged to Inm. OJi ’ my master! 

jiS'jVA Loreii/o, mtd runs out. 
(Torreiilo over the Idler,) 

Tiy}\ “ Five hundred erowns more.** 
— — IMia ' eonteinptibli; I 

I. or. Whal devil owed me a griidtre 
when ] wT<Jt»‘ that letter ! 

/Vn,. 1 should like to sec the inside of 
that jiaper, sir. 

'J'ot. IJ.ul |)n]n-y tliat. CJ'orrenfo s/,///.s 

If oH'iti/. ) No, sjiaie him. i' //< /</s <•'//.) 
I\Ieiel\ 4i la'ggiiig leftei . — “ rie^sineol 
the times — tax Uj'on pipeclay — dt'iieien- 
ey ot SImes.” l»eginnif‘g, as usual, with 
syeophaney, and ending with sujipliea- 
tion. 

\'en. ( n)>T /us dtouldri'f nm/.s.) 

“ Seoimdrel j\ \ery original com- 
pliment. 1 inu-'t see tliut letter. (//'* 
St il not/ /I'o l\. Scoundrel!*’ No- 
thing very syetiph.iufie )<'l. 

I-oi. ( ■.///< fo (t/tfiun the e7/'v.)— » 

t'oniit, J must insist. Tiiat letter is 
mine; wTitten for the purpose of r» lie- 
\irig \ou iiom ul) lulmc trouhlc on Ih.s 
paiTCiil siihiei't, 

('oiinr, It i*' impossililc. Fiiuite 

corresptiiidence— seal ot se<‘reey — tale of 

distress— [ Ht'di /ui)L\ at the lelhr, 

\"en. • Itraf/s .) — ** Seoumlrel ! ' — 
l\it. Coiwoumi It ! ^ou iis«\e read that 
llnei- tones 

Wii. {Uemlf ,.) — “ I am lietirmined to 
take no l.irther intere-'t in Count Vi ii- 
to-'o’** lainilv."— A’my jnojior ; just what 
Count A'enioso wi'-hes. 

l.m. J’lieie— tJiere, lead no nnire. 

That was my entire ohjeet. [InUrjutsut^.) 
Torti* that letter. 

\’en. [Jieatls.'j — I liave ubiindoneil 
all peisonal re-pict for fbat pethgiee ol 
tools.” 1*1 10 — 

Cnufi. Fools! A libel on the whole 
nobility. [diii^*'i/t/. 

Tor, The Captain’.s in a lioja-tul way. 

[./w./e. 

Ven. [Jictuh.)^'* No contempt ran be 
too severe fur ilu* bloatial vanity of the 
vulgar mother — [ Hr laudei, mh/e. 

Conn. Kxeellent ' I like it eMieiiuly. 
l$loare<i ! So, sir, this is your tiom '. 
((Aawg a/i /.I Loietizos) — IJloatid vanity ! 
He deserves to raekeil— bastmadoi'ii. 
Husband, throw that letter info tlie foe ! 

I or. Count, jicar me ; fiear reason. 
Will you bo pluinlered aiul di'-giaeed? 
Will you have voiu' family degiaded, and 


your daughter duped ? Read no more of 
lliat unfortunate letter. 

/ e//. 1 must have a line or two yet. 
(fietnh .) — Or the inanity of that inea- 
gie eoiiipoimd ot title and trade, the — 
ridieiiioiis Father.” (In eiolerU anger, go- 
v/f to Lorenzo.) — Heath and daggers, 
.sir ! Is this all )oii have to say? What 
e.vc*use? What reason Out ol my house ! 
Inanity — meagre! Out, out ! Go! (He 
tears l/te Idler.) I’ll bring an action ! Ti- 
tle and trade ! Tliere is the impostor. 
(^J*oinli/iii /o Lorenzo.) Out of the house ! 

1 say. 

C\nni. f)ut of the house ! Prince, let 

US leave him to himself. 

[S/ie ^\ires her hand to Torrento. 

Tor. His whole story is jialpably a fa- 
ble. (T tiiink 1 have jieppered ihe Hiis« 
sar pi city bumisomely. Hear liiin by the 

old rriek at last; trumped the Captain’s 
knave.) [Hsidc, 

\^Leading off" the Couiite.SS lowarth the 

dottr. 

Conn. Come, if the Captain want 
amusement, let him laugh at liimselk I 
can assuie him tlie suhjeet is inexiiaiist- 
ible. \_JUU noth I'orrento, 

Veil. i^J.onliin<i at l.orenzo. )— A tine 
figure for the piekel or juliory. Meagre 

inanity— ritle and trade ! [Hrit Count. 

I. or. (Loohing after them gloomily.) 
Now is my light eximguislied ! Now the 
woj id 

'Jo me is but u melancholy grave, 
Wherein rin love lies buried. Life, fare- 
well ! 

Preparations for the wedding go on, 
and it is lo he held at an obi eastle 
newr bet ore vzsiied hy the family. 
Lorenzo takes advantage of this cir- 
euiiistance to again eall in the aid of 
tile eonijikiisaiit jailor, and I he nuptial 
ea\aleade i.-. diri-eud to tlie piison. 
They do not at first discover their si- 
tuation ; but 'rorreiitoliere, for tlie first 
tinn* .since the assumption olTiis title, 
meets Lioiiora. Vows are exchanged, 
and an txpkinatioii nuuK', when Lo- 
renzo and Ids brother officers come in 
— expose the cheat — insult tin pride 
of the father and mother, and con- 
clude by again conveying Torrento to 
Ills dungi'on. .So far pride has had its 
fall : but ill the meantime the real 
iTinee rindemonte has arrived. I’he 
Count and Countess are sent for ; and 
after some difiieuUies die IVineei 
who, uiub-r the disguise of .''tv.faiio, 
lias l)een witness to the lale traiisae- 
lions, avows J.orenzo as his long-lost 
son. He sharply re])rimaiuls the up- 
start ))ride of the nlil people — and in- 
forms ihcin that their titles and pro- 
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pcrty are not worth a feather. The 
real heir he announces to be Torrento, 
Ansclino's son. Hn behaves honour- 
ably and kindly to the Count and 
rountess, and tiie play ends with a 
double wedding. 

The denouemtatt is too nuuh has- 
tened j and the dialogue too thickly set 
with puns and cleuebe.s of Aurious de- 
scriptions- 'J'he title is evidently a 
misnomer, for the pride of Veiiioso 
and his wife can scarcely be said to be 
huinbled by the inariiagt' of their 
daughters, one with the son of a prince, 
and the other with a man of iniineiise 
wealth, wliile tht'y are suffered to re- 
ttain their honours and ]>roperty. But 
it is i\ ])lay wliitli acts well, and reads 
and we aie sure t>ar n'adcrs wall 
agree with us, from tlio extracts we 
ha^e given, one that affords earnest of 
liiglier dramatic excellence. We w ish 
Croly would tr) his hand on a blank 
verse comedy, of the Beaumont and 
I'lt'tcher School, Avhere his poetry 
W'ould have full play, and he would be 
above the timiptation of coiisuhing the 
little 'wliinis and cla])-traps of actors. 
As he has now made his appearauet‘ on 
the stage, wc may ask, does he imoiid 
to confine (’atiline to closet retnk'rs? 
Ls there no chance that we shall see 
that brilliant tragedy represented hy 
adcipiate p(‘rforiiJC'n ’? We hope that 
there is. 

This comedy is dedicated to i ';m- 
nuig. dhis is right, and as it should 
be. It is pleasapt to see a high mini- 
ster of the state, and such a minister, 
too, as Canning, fostering by his coun- 
tenance the ])r()diicrions of national ge- 
nius — and.no lej-s jdeasant to percei\e 
that tht‘ time has come whui auihors* 
can boldly dedicate to people in autho- 
rity, without running the risk of in- 
curring rlie suspicion of sycojiliancy, 
or of sjieakiiig tlu;. language of compli- 
ment fur any other reason thau that 

it is tin language of truth. 

Soirie of the songs arc worthy of this 
author. 

y Vic// .s /////. — Trio, — ( Spa n inh , ) 

Teh, us, thou glorious Star of cve ? 

What tliinc «yc ? 

AV'hercver human Ik-arts can heave, 

Man*# miacry ! 


I/ife, but a lengthened chain ; 

Youth, weary, wild, and vain; 

Age on a hed of pain. 

Longing n» die ! 

\'et there’# a rest ! 

AVlicrt* earthly agonies 
A wake no sighs 
In die cold breast - 

Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve ! 

Secs not tliinc eye 

Some wliere hearts no longer heave, 
In tliine own sky f 
M’hcre all Idfc's wrongs arc o'er, 

M ben* Arji^iUhb wi;e]>s no luore, 

Where injur’d Spirits soar, 

Never to die ! 

Spanish.) 

Oh 1 sweet 'tis to w'aiider beside the hushM 
wave, 

When the b^etv,c^ ui twilight their pale pi- 
nions lave. 

And Kilio repeiits, from the depths of hei 
cave. 

The song of the shepherd’s returning ! 
And sweet 'tin to sit, where the vintage 
festoon, niv Iom-, 

Lets ill, Hhv* flakes, the light o1 tlu; 

niotm, rny love ; 

And to the castanet 
Twinkle the merry feet* 

And beauty’s dark i)es are burning, m\ 
ho c. 

But sweeter the hour, wlien the star hides 
Its gleam, 

And tlic moon in the ivatcrs hath b.ilhM 
her wliilf* beam, 

And tile world and its woes are as still as 
a dream ; 

For then, joy the mididght is winging : 
Then, comes to my window tlir sound oi 
thy lute, mv love, 

(‘oilie lej'd'T tales, when ifs thrilhiigs arc 
imue, my ho e : 

(Ml, never morning smil’d 
On visions briglu and wild. 

Such as tiiat dark hour is hringiug, my 
lo\'e ! 

Leoxoka — (I talian.) 

Wlirx Lve's blue star is gleaming, 
■Wlitn wake^ the dewy bree/e, 

When wateb-towt r bglit> art .streaming. 
Along the misty seas . 

Ob, then, niy love ! sigh to me, 

Thy roundelay ! 

The night, wlicn thou’rt nigh to me. 
Outshines the day* 
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THE RECENT STATE IMPERS CONCERNING SOUTH AMERICA, 

Some of our readers nia)^ penlianre \re lia\e already given 

Ihfin eiMUjgli of p«»litira] matters for this inoiitli ; hut thi‘- i*. the 
eal time of the jeai^ and discussions about Irtdand^ damaica, siiid .Suitii 
AiniTica, bavetlie same ]iro])ri(‘ty, R'liile March \uiids bhnr. that fishing 
tours boast in glorious .lune, and rejoicings on lordly Hnemar in more 
glorious St'pieinher* W e confess, to say truth, that \^e ]iav(‘ a very siri- 
gidar pleasure in inserting here, at full length, the coiniuuni(‘ations rela- 
ti\c (o'Spaiu iiiiil Spanish AiniTica, which Mr Camiiiig recently laid l)c- 
fore I’arliaim-nt, liy his Majesf x ’seoiiiniaiKl. \\'c appnne of (ho sulistaiiee 
of thes(' ]>a])ers — it <leliirhts our inmost soul to see the consternation 
Mhich their tenor has stamped upon the s<»nr and •'ulky hie<'s of those 

m Iio Rcre [)rating at ])iih!ic dinners last summer, about iUv jtilU'uaililudc 
of' P.ni^lf/ndf f(»rsuoth, and many other eqtially fine and finely said things. 
These gentry talk: ours in tlie nieantiine do the work that <iughl to |>e 
diiiK', rither Lmg ]>(*f(a*(‘ they iindt^r^taiid i1m‘ (jut‘st.iun at all, or, if they do 
imdiTstaml it emmgh t/i take up tlie wrong side, in sjute of their teeth. 
Ibit it di'liglHs us iilso to see the statesmanship of Kngland clothing it- 
.s<‘lf ill 11 k* gmuiine language of Kngland. 'Flie views i»f such a govern- 
ineTd ought to bt* e\jn-ess ‘d in the classical longne of the land. I lere we 
ha\e tlnun s(( written: and pray <-ompare tlnnn fur a moment with CTa- 
teaubriaiid's chimes about Fnwi^ahe and Kuropmuir, and all that sort 
of thing; or wliat think y<‘ c»r tin* Don most inagnilotpieiit, witli his 
(eternal “ nin^strns niiiv caros y jioderosos aliadosr” "1 he teivo jierspicu- 
on*., jioli‘.li<‘d ease and’e'“gance, and, at tin* same time, llie true dignity 
of Mr ( antiing’.s slate-papers cannot he surpassed. V\c liave no hesita- 
tion in saying, tliat what*'\er may b<* the ease as to other points, there 
ne\er was tin* da v w ln'ii our diplom.aev' wore* so graceful a garb. 1 he 
balllimj; (lelh acy ot bis insinuating, contrasted with the clear energetic 
bnwity of his out-speaking mood, is altogether extjuisite. J here is the 
touch of a ( Ivcck, ail old (I reek ]»en, in every seiitemv of this writer’s 
KngliNlu What a ina''ter oftlie intellectual loil ! 

W(‘ i-ouhl ‘«peml a ]»age oi two \ .*ry pleasantly upon this theme ; but, 
lor a mere prelae.e, enough already. Mr ( anning is at present one of the 
most jiopular ministi'rs Kngland ever had ; hut little do tlicMliigs know' 
or n'liicmher, Avlien they Hatter tlumisebes, as they at present seem lobe 
doing, tlnit it is in tlieir jiowor to Hatter him. Kgregious hats, d(f they 
think the e.igle wants spectacles? T'hey, forsotUh, to praise Canning! 

Well does ho know the rankling ineradicable vononi of tluiir breasts. 

Indeed twery one seems to understand them pretty' w'ell now. And, 
1>V the w'ay, every one seems to understand so thoroughly' the whole of 
tills great row bi'tweeii Lord l*Hd<ni tni the one side, and tin* X\ hig bar- 
risters and tiieir ilarling privileoe on the other, that, although wt‘ had 
meant to do otherwise, wo shall ftT tlie^»resent pass it nuh fnlvnfiiK^ Kong 
may Kord Kldou he on the woolsack the saim*. ;ii»palling Chwgon of Whig 
eyes, that Canning is elsewhere, wielding Umgne or pen as it may hap- 
pen! Kong may Kldoii watch over the ancient law', and C anning over 
the ancient honour of Kijghuid ; and firmly, and well, and h>ng, may Liver- 
pool and Peel stand by that (‘hurch, whose precepts and institutions fom\ 
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tlie best bulwarks of both ; and which therefore, and therefore 
only, is the chiefest mark of the rabid rai^c of the Wliigs— from the lazy 
leaden lord of a hundred ongtiintly ecclrsiastical inain>rs, down to tfie 
meanest ragamullin that ever scribbled a live pound article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, or a live shilling one in the Morning Chronicle, or a five- 
penny one in the Black Dwarf! 

COMMUJS^ICATIONS WITH IllANCE AN1> STAIX, KLLATINC; TO THE SPANISH 
AMEIUCAN PllOVINCES, 


No. I. 

Extract af a JMenwiafnhtni of a Confer^ 
em'C hrtiVfcv the Erimc dc l^oU^Httc 
and Mr Cunnln^^ held October *Jthy 
mii. 

1’he Prince de Polignac having an- 
nounced to Mr Cannings that iiis ewdlen- 
cy was now prepared to enter ^itli Mr 
Canning into a frank explanation of the 
views of Ills government respecting the 
question of Spanish America, in return for 
a similar communication whic-h JMr('an- 
ning had previously offered to make to the 
Prince de PoHgnac on ttie part of the Hri- 
titsh cabinet, Mr Canning stated : — 

Thar the British cabinet had no disguise 
or reservation on that subject : that their 
opinions and intentions were substantiully 
the same as were announced to tlie French 
government, by the dispatch of Mr Can- 
ning to Sir Charles Stuart of the 11 1st of 
March ; which dispatch that ambassador 
communicated to M. de Ohateuubriund, 
and which had since been published to the 
world. 

That the near approach of a crisis, in 
which the affairs of Spanish America must 
naturally occupy a great share of the atten- 
tion of both powers, made it desirable that 
there should be no misunderstanding be- 
tween them on any part of a subject so im- 
portant. 

That the Itritish government were of 
opinion, that any attempt to bring Spanish 
America again under its ancient submis- 
sion to Spain, must be utterly hopeless : 
that all negotiation for that purpose would 
be unsuccessful; and that the prolonga- 
tion or renewal war for the ssmie object 
would be only ^astc of human life, and 
an indiction of Mdamity on both parties, to 
no end. 

That the British government would, how- 
ever, not only abstain from interposing any 
obataK^ on their part, to any attempt at 
negotiation, which Sjiain might think pro- 
per to make,, but would aid and •counte- 
.yliunce such negotiation, provided it were 
‘ Tounded upon a basis which appeared to 
them to be practicable; and that they 
Wdttis, la any case, remain strictly neutral 
between Spain and the Clulonies, 
jf war-friiould be unhappily prolonged. 

Bttt tliat the junction of any foreign 


power, in an entorprizc of Spain against 
the Folonics, would be viewed by them as 
constituting un entirely new question ; and 
one upon which they must tike such de- 
cision as the interests of < treat Britain 
might require. 

That the British government absolutely 
diseloimed, not only any desire ot‘ appro- 
priating to itself any portion of the Spa- 
nish (’olonics, hut any intention «»f form- 
ing any political conneeiion with them, be- 
yond that of aiiiity and commercial inter- 
course. 

That in those respects, so far from seek- 
ing an exclusive preference for Briti'^h sub- 
jects over those of foreign stares, lingland 
was prepared, and would he coiueiuetl, to 
see the mother country (by virtue of an 
amicable ai rangemeiit) in pi^ssession of that 
preference ; and to be ranked, after her, 
equally with others, on the footing of the 
most favoured nation. 

That, completely convinced that tlie an- 
cient system of the (^)Iunics could not be 
restored, the Britisli government could not 
enter into any stipulation binding itself 
either to refuse or to delay its recognition 
of their uidcpcndence. 

That the British government had no de- 
sire to precipitate that recognition, so long 
ns there was any reasonable chance of an 
accommodation with tlic mother covmtry, 
by which such a recognition might come 
first from Spain. 

But that it could not wait indelinilely 
for that result ; that it could not consent to 
make its recognition of the new states, dc- 
pendent upon that of Spain ; and that it 
would consider any foreign interfcTcncc, by 
force or by menace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the ('olonies, as a motive for re- 
cognising the latter without delay. 

•J'hat the mission of consuls to the seve- 
ral provinces of .Spanish America, w'as no 
new measure on the part of this country : — 
that it was one which liud, on the (Hintrary, 
been delayed, perhaps too long, in consi- 
deration of the state of Spain, after having 
been announced to the Spanish govern- 
ment in tlie month of December last, us 
settled ; and even after a list had been fur- 
nished to that government of the places to 
which such appointnieiUs were intended to 
be made. 
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That such appointments were absolute- 
ly necessary for the protection of British 
trade in those countries. 

I'lmt tlic old pretension of Spain to in- 
terdict all trade with those countries, was, 
in the opinion of the British jrovernment, 
altogether obsolete ; — but that, even if at- 
tempted to be enforced against others, it 
was, with regard to (treat Britain, clearly 
inapplicable. 

That permission to trade with the Spa- 
nish Colonies had been conceded to Great 
Britain in the year JlilO, when the media- 
tion of Great Britain between Spain and 
her Colonies was asked by Spain^ and 
granted by Great Britain : — that this me- 
diation, iiideod, was not afterwards employ- 
ed, because Spain changed her counsel : 
but that it was not, therefore, practicable 
for Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
capiUil once embarked in Spanish America, 
and to desist from commercial intercourse 
once established. 

That it had been ever since distinctly 
understood that the trade was open to itri- 
tish subjects, and that the ancient coast 
laws of Spain were, so far as regarded 
tliciTi at least, tacitly repealed. 

'J'hat in virtue of this understanding, 
redress had been demanded of Spain in 
lh25i, for (anmng other grievances) seiz- 
ures of vessels for alleged infringements 
of those laws ; winch rcilrcss the Spanish 
government bound itself by a convention, 
(now in course of execution,) to attbrd. 

That (ireat Britain^ however, had no 
desire to set up any separate right to the 
free enjoyment of this trade : that she con- 
sidered the force of circumstances, and the 
irreversible progrtss of events, to have al- 
ready deteniimed the i^uestioii of the ex- 
istence of tliat freedom for all the worhl ; 
but tlial, for lierhclf, she claimed, and 
would continue to use it ; and should any 
attempt be made to dispute that claim, and 
to renew the »>bsolcte interdiction, such 
attempt might be best cut short by a speedy 
and untjualified recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish ^Vrncrican states. 

That, with fhc~se general opinions, and 
with these peculiar claims, England could 
not go into a joint deliberation upon the 
subject ol' Spanish America, upon an etpial 
footing with other powers, whose opinions 
were less formed upon that question, and 
whose interests w-’cre less implicated in the 
decision of it. 

That she thought it fair, therefore, to ex- 
plain beforehand, to what degree her mind 
wa.s made up, and her dctemiination ta- 
ken. 

The Prince de Polignac declared, 

That his government believed it to be 
utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish Amcri- 

to the state of its former relation to 
Spain : 
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That France disclaimed, on her part, 
any intention or desire to avail herself oi 
the present state of the colonies, or of the 
present situation of France towards Spain, 
to appropnate to lierself any part of the 
Spanish possessions in America, or to ob- 
tain for herself any exclusive advantages : 

And that, like England, she would will- 
ingly see the mother country in possession 
of superior commercial advantages, by 
amicable arrangements ; and would be con- 
tented, like lier, to rank, after the nioUier 
country, among the most favoured na- 
tions. 

Lastly, that she abjured, in any case, 
any design of acting against the Colonics 
by force of arms. 

The Prince de Polignac proceeded to 
Bay, 

That, as to what might be the best ar- 
rangement between Spain and her Colonies, 
the French government could not give, nor 
venture to form, an opinion, until the King 
of Spain should be at liberty ; 

That they would then be ready to enter 
upon it, in concert with tlieir allies, and 
with (Treat Britain among the number. 

In observing upon what Mr (Janning 
had said, with respect to the peculiar situa- 
tion of (jlroat Britain, in reference to such 
a conference, the Prince de Polignac de- 
clared, 

That he saw no difhcnlfy which should 
prevent England from taking part in the 
conference, however she might now an- 
nounce the difference, in the view which 
she took of the question, from that taken 
by the allies. The refusal of England to 
co-operate in the work of reconciliation 
might afford reason to think, citlier that 
she did not really wish for that reamcilia- 
tion, or that slie had some ulterior object 
in cont'^mplation ; two suppositions equally 
injurious to the honour and good faith of 
the Bvitibh cabinet. 

The Prince de Polignac further deda- . 
red, 

That he could not conceive what could 
be meant, under the present circumstan- 
ces, by a pure and simple acknowledgment 
of the independence of the Spanish I'olo- 
nies ; since, those countries being actually 
distracted by civil wars, there existed no 
government in them which could offer any 
appearance of solidity ; — and that the ac- 
kiiowledgmciU of American independence, 
SO long as such a state of things continued, 
appeared to him to be nothing less than a 
red sanction of anarchy. 

The Prince de Polignac added. 

That, in the interest of humanity, imd 
especially in that of the Spanish Colonies, 
it would be worthy of the European goveni- 
incnts to concert together the means of 
calming, in those distant and scarcely ci- 
vilized regions, passions bUnded by party 
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tpicit ; ahd to endeavour to bring hack to 
» principle of union in government, whe- 
ther monarchical or aristocratical, people 
among whom absurd and dangerous theo- 
ries were now keeping up agitation and 
disunion. 

Mr Canning, without entering into dis- 
cussion upon these abstract principles, con- 
tented himself with saying. 

That,— however desirable the establish- 
ment of a monarchical form of government, 
in any of tliose provinces, iniglit be, on the 
one hand, or whatever might be the diih- 
cailtiea in the way of it, on the other hand 
-»his government could not take upon it- 
self to put it forward as a condition of tlidr 
recognition. 

P- G- C. 

No. TL 

Sir William jt' Court to Mr Secretary 

Canning- — {Received January 14.) 

(EKtract.) 

Madrid ^ December 110, 1823. 

Tiif. inclosed Note, though dated the 
20th, did not reach me till yesterday, lly 
my answer, a copy of which ! have the ho- 
nour to inclose, you will see that I merely 
acknowledge its receipt, promising to trans- 
mit it to my government. 

(Signed) Wii.i.iam a Couht. 
The Right lion. George Canning^ 

4 c. 4c. 4f. 

Rirst luchsure \n No. It. 

Count OJalhi to Sir If^iliiaw A' Court. 

Palario^ 20 e Deeicmbrc dc 1823. 
Muv Senor 3ho, 

Tenuo la honra de parttcipar 4 V. S. 
queSu Majestad cl Key, mi Augosto Amo, 
ha resuelto dediear su particular utcncion 
a el arreglo de los negocios de los paises 
desidentes de la America Kspanola ; dese- 
080 , dc lograr la dichu de ver pacificos sus 
estados, en los que prendio la semilla dc 
la anarquia, con perjuicio de la seguridad 
de los otros Gobiernos : razon porqueS. M. 
ha creido oportunq coiitar con el auxilio dc 
sus caros ^iados, para obtmer resoltudoK 
que deben .ser ventajosos para hi tramjuili- 
rtiul y prosperidad (It todu la EuTO])a. 

Ea copia adjunta iiistruira u V.^^. do las 

ordenes dadas a lo8 repreKCiitaiiles de Su 
Magestad (hitolica cn las Cortes de A nutria, 
I'raucia, y itusiu, y como aun no rvsidan 
los Minifitros de E.^pana 4Jn Londres ni Ker- 
im, el Key me ha prevenido que d^rija a 
V. 6. y al Senor Mirdstro dc Prusia en esta 
Gorte, cl traslado de dichu comuni(*acion, 
que Sii jMagesind espera sc servjra V. S, 
tiansmUir a su (ioUicnio, cn cuya aniistad 
y fina pojjtica ronfia t*l Key Mi Amo. que 
sabia apreciar la franque/a de c^ta comu- 
nkadon, y la cquidad que lia dictado las 
bases en que se funda. 

Aprovecho esta ocasion, Acc. 
(Fivmado) Ki. Conde t>e Of alia. 

Sr. Mini 9 iro de Inglaterra. 


Transtaiim of Pint Jncheure in iVd, IL 
piUace^ December 1823 . 
HoNoiTREn Sin, 

I iiAvi: the honour to inform you that 
the King, my august master, has determi- 
ned to devote his partit'uUr attention to 
the regulatioii of the aHairs concerning the 
dislurhed countries of Spanish America, 
being solicitous to succeed in pat'ifying his 
dominions, in which the seeds of anarchy 
have taken root to the prejudice of the safe- 
ty of other governments. His Majesty has 
therefore thought that he might justly cal- 
culate on the assistance of his dear allies, 
towards obtaining results which cannot but 

S rove beneficial to the tranquillity and 
appincss of all Europe. 

The inclosed copy will put you. Sir, in 
pCMKcssion of the orders issued to his ( 'atho- 
lic Majesty’s representatives at the Courts 
of Austria, France, and Kussia ; — and as 
the ministers of Spain have not yet ]»ro- 
ceeded to London and Kcrlin, the Kmg 
has directed me to address to you. Sir, and 
to the minister of Prussia at tliis Court, a 
IranHcripi of the said communication ; 
which i\is Majesty hopes you will have 
the goodness to transmit to your govern- 
ment, w'hose friendship and upright jxdiry, 
the King, my master, trusts, wiU know how 
to appreciate the frankness of this eonnmi- 
nication, and the eijuity which has dictated 
the bases on which it is founded. 

J avail myself of tliis opportunity, tVc. 
(Signed) The (*o.vdj: i>k Ofalia. 

7'o the Minister vf Dufelund- 

{Second Jnchmirc In No. //.) 

Count Ofalia to his Catholic Majesty* s 
Atnhnswdot at Paris, and- Ministers 
Pleni potent iary at St Peiersburgh and 
Vieum. 

Rest ITU IDO El Rey, Nucstro , Senor, 
al trono de sus mayores an ol goce de sus 
heredados dcrcchos, h» tenido muy pre- 
sentp la suerte dc sus dominios de Ameri- 
ca, despeda^ttdos por la guerra civil, y 
puestos al horde del mas ruinoso prccipi- 
cio. Inutilizados en los tres anos ultimos 
por la rebelion sostcnidu cn Esjuitia loa 
I'tinstantes ('•bhicr/.oK liechos para maiHener 
la Co.sta Kiioie en tiatiqailidad. puruliber- 
tar ias ribtTas de la Plata, y pant conser- 
var el Peru y U Niieva Espana ; ha visto 
Su JVIagest.'ul a>i. dolor ios prnf^rcso.s dd 
fuego de 1.1 insuireccion ; pen> bimbien 
nirve Al Hey de eonsuelo la repeticion de 
pruebas irrcfragables de que una iramensi- 
dati de Espanoles son tidies a sus juraincn- 
tos de leali'id al trono; y la suna inayoria 
Arucricaiia reronoco que no puede ser feliz 
aqued homisferio, sin vivir hennanmlo con 
los que civilizaron aquellos paises. 

Estas reflexlones aniinan piMlero-sarnentc 
a Su Magc&tad a esperar que la justicia de 
su causa hallara finne apoyo en la influen- 
cia de las potenciaa de Kuropa. Por lo quo 
ha rcsuelto £1 Key que sc invite a los ga- 
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binetes de bub caros d intimos fdiados, a 
estaUeccr una conf(»enda en Paris, donde 
reuniduft sus plenipotenciarios con Iob dc 8u 
Mageslad Catolica, auxilien a la Enpana 
ad arreglo de los ncgocios de America en 
loB paises disidcntes* £n el exdmen de e$- 
ta iinportantc qucstidn, Su Magestad ten* 
dra en consideracion, de acuerdo con bus 
poderoBOH uliados, las alteruciones que loa 
scontecimientos ban ocasionado cn bus pro- 
vincias AmericaDos ; y las relaciones que 
durante las turbulencias se ban form^o 
con bis nacioncs coinerclantes ; a fin de 
cotnbinar por ei?te mediu dc buena f(S, las 
lucdidas mas adecuadas para conciliar los 
derechos y justos intcrcscs de la (Corona de 
Espana, y su sobcrania, con los que las 
circiuisUncias puedan liabcr ocasionado con 
respecto a las otras Naciones. Su Mages- 
tad coiiliando eti los sentimientos de sus 

Aliiidos, espera que le ayudaran al digno 
objeto de sostener los prindpios del orden ‘ 
y de la legitiinidad, cuya subversion ata- 
cada cn America, pronto se comunicaria 
a la Europa, y Ic auxilLaran al mismo 
tieinpo a restablccer la paz entre cUa y bus 
(loloniaB. 

En consecuencia, Su Magestad quiere 
que penetrado V. de estas ra/ones, y cm- 
pleaiido los recursos de su c<mocido 
trate dc couseguir que esc (iobierno se de- 
cidu a la deseada cooperacion qaelos aeon- 
tedmientos de la Peninsula ban preparado ; 
autori/ando a V. para dejar copia dc estc 
oficio a CSC Ministro dc Ncgocio^Estran- 
gerns. 

Dios guardc a V. muchos anos. 

(Finnado) El Conde De Ofalia. 

A! Sr. JCrahujatiur de S, C* rn 

J*ans.^ y a Suit Mhrtxtros Pic ft 

rn Sum Pclrrsburpi y V'h'im. 

TranxlcUm of Si vimd Im'losure in No. Jf. 

Tiik King, our Sovereign, being restored 
to the throne of his ancestors, in the CTijoy- 
ment of his» hereditary rights, has scriouiily 
turned his thoughts to the fate of his Ame- 
rican dominions, distracted by civil war, 
and brought to the brink of the most dan- 
gerous precipice. As during the last three 
years, the rebellion which prevailed in 
Spain, defeated tlic constant elfons which 
were made for maintaining tranquillity in 
the Costa Firma, for rescuing tlie banks of 
the River Plata, and for preserving Peru 
and New Spain ; his Majesty beheld with 
grief the progress of the flame of insurrec- 
tion ; but it affords, at the same time, con- 
solation to tlie King, that repeated and ir- 
reft'agablc proofs exist of an immense num- 
ber of Spaniards remaining true to Uieir 
oaths of allegiance to the throne ; and that 
the sound majority of Americans acknow- 
l^e that tlmt hemisphere cannot be hap- 
py unless it live in brotherly connwtion 
with those wlio civilized those countries. 

These reflections powerfully aniuiate his 

VpuXV* 


will meet widi a Arm support in the inflif- 
ence of the powers of Europe* According- 
ly, the King lias resolved upon inviting the 
cabinets of his dear and intimate allies to 
establish a conference at Paris, to the end 
that their plenipotentiaries, assembled there 
along with those of his Catholic Majesty, 
may aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America. In exami- 
ning tins important question, his Majesty 
will, in conjunction with his powerful al- 
lies, consider of the alterations which events 
have produced in his American provinces, 
and of the relations which, dunng the dis- 
orders, have been formed with aimmercial 
nations; in order thereby to adopt, with 
good faith, the measures most proper for 
conciliating the rights and just interests of 
the crown of Spain, and of its sovereignty, 
with those which cirqgmstances may have 
occasioned with respect to other nations. 
His Majesty confiding in the sentiments of 
his allies, hopes tltat they will assist liim in 
accomplishing the worthy object of uphold- 
ing the principles of order and legitimacy, 
the subversion of which, once commence 
in America, would presently communicate 
U> Europe ; and that they will aid him, at 
the same time, in re-cstablixhing peace be- 
tween this division of the globe and iu co- 
lonies. 

‘ It is, therefore, his Majesty’s pleasure 
that, penetrated with these reasons, and 
availing yourself of the resources of your 
well-known talents, you should endeavour 
to dispose the government with which you 
reside, to agree to the desired ct^operation, 
for which the events of the Peninsula have 
paved the way ; autliorising you to com- 
municate a copy of this note to the mirds- 
ter for foreign aSairs. 

God preserve you many years. 

(Signed) The Conde de Ofai.ia. 

To the Afnbatsador of his Catholic 
Ma}c»1y at Pans, and to his 
Ministers PknipoUniiary ai Si 
petcrshnrgh and VknnOf 

{Third farlosure in No. II.) 

Sir William A^Court to Count OJulia. 

Madrid, Dec. 30, 1823. 

The undersigned, &c. &c. has the ho- 
nour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Count Ofalia’s note, dated the 2(>th of this 
month. He will hasten to submit it to bis 
government. 

He begs his Excellency to accept, &c. 
(Signed) William A’Cookt. 
His ExceUeney the Count Ofaiia, 

4:c. 

No. III. 

Mr Secretary CamdngtoSir m A*QwrU 
Poreign^Office, Jem. 30, 182^ . ' 
"Sm, — ^The messenger Latchford deli* 
vered to me, on the I4th instant, your, di- 
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spMch) inclosing a copy of the Count de 
Ofalia's o^lcial note to yon of the 26tli of 
December last; with the accompanying 
copy of an instruction, which has been ad- 
dressed, by order of his Catholic Majesty, 
to his ambassador at Paris, and to his mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary at the courts of Vi- 
enna and Petersburgh. 

Having laid these papers before the 
King, I have received his Majesty's coin- 
niands to direct you to rcturii to them the 
following answer : — 

The purpose of the Spanish instruction 
is to invite the several powers, the allies of 
his Catholic Majesty, to “ establish a con- 
ference at Paris, in order that their pleni- 
potentiaries, together with those ofliisC'a- 
tholic Majesty, may aid Sjjain in adjusting 
the affairs of the revolted countries of Ante- 
ritui.” 

The inainlenancc of the “ sovereignty** 
of Spain over Jier late colonics is pointed 
Out in this instruction as one specific oh. 
jeot of tlie proposed Ci)nfercnce ; ami though 
an cxpectsition of the eni})]oyinent of force 
for this object, by thi- j>o\vers inviled to the 
conference, is not plainly indicati cU ft is not 
distinctly disclaimeth 

The invitation contained in this instruc- 
tion not being addressed directly to the go- 
vernn»ent of (iroat llritidn, it may not he 
necessary to observe ujum ib.u pi‘rt of it, 
which refers to the late “events iu the pe- 
ninsula,'* as having “ paved the way*’ for 
the “ desired co-cfiicraiion.*’ 

The llritisli governnunt could not ac- 
knowledge un appeal founded upon trans- 
actions to which It w'us no party. Hut no 
such appeal w'a®. neccs'.a^l^ No variation 
in the internal affaiis of Spain has, at any 
time, varied the Kitig's desire to see a ter- 
mination to the evils arising from the ]>ro- 
tracted struggle between Spain and Spa- 
nish America; or liis ■liajc.sty’s disposi- 
tion to conegx in bringing alnnit that ter- 
mination. 

From thlfepwfr 1810, when his Mujestj *s 
single mediation W’Sk asked and granted to 
Spain, to cffiict a reconciliation with her 
colonies — the disturbances in whicli colo- 
nies had then but newly broken o\Jt — to 
the year 181f», when the ranie task, in- 
creased in diffii’ulty by the <’our«c and tom- 
pKcation of events in America, was pro- 
posed to be undMi^i by the allied powers 
assembled in connllKcc ut Ai’t-la-( 'iifipelle 
^-aud from the year S to the present 
time— 4 he good ofHces of his Majesty fur 
this purpose have always been at the ser- 
viceof ^pain, within limitations, and u]K}n 
conditions, which have hem in each in- 
stance explicitly described. 

Those limitations have uniformly exclu- 
ded the employment of force or of menace 
a^iaifuit tbe colonies, on the part of any me- 
diating power; and diosc conditions have 
uaiiMMiW required the previous statement 
i iPliBtt If Bonac definite and intdligiblc 
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propositiont— and the discontinuance on her 
part of a system utterly inapplicable to die 
new relations which liad grown up between 
the American provinces and other coun- 
tries. 

The fruitless issue of the conferences at 
Aix-hi-Ohttpelle would hare deterred^ the 
ilriiitth government from acceding to a pro- 
posal for again entertaining, in conference, 
the question of a mediation between Spain 
and the American provinces ; even if otlusr 
circumstances hud remained nearly the 
same. Tint the events which have followed 
each otljer with such rapidity during the 
liVst five years, have created so essential a 
ditference. as well in tlic relative situation 
in which i^pain and tlie A nicncan })rovim*cs 
stood, and now stand to each other, as in 
tlic external relations and tlie internal cir- 
cumstances of the provinces themselves, 
that it would be vain to ho]je that any nrie- 
diatlon, not foimded oi» the basis of ‘inde- 
pendence, could now be successful. 

The best proof wliich tbe llritish govern, 
ment can give of the interest which it lou- 
tinues to feel for Sjniin, is. to state frankly 
their opinion as to tlu course most advisa- 
ble to be punned by his (buholic Majesty ; 
and to answer, wdth tlic like trjinkness, the 
question iinphed in M. < Italia's instruction, 
as to the nature and extent of their own 
relations with Spanish AmeriSli?;' 

There is no hesitation in Wswering this 
question. 7’hc subjects of his 3Iajcstv have 
for many years carried on trade, and formed 
. fommcTcial connections, in all tlie Ameri- 
c.in provinces, which have declared tlu'it 
separation from Spain. 

I’his trade vtis originally opened with 
the consent of the Spanish government, it 
has gro’vn gradually to such an extent, as 
to retjuire Bomc direct protection, by the 
oatahlishnicnt, at several ports and places 
in those provinces, of consuls on illc }»art 
of this country — a measure long deferred 
out of di'Iicacy to Spain, anti not resorted 
to at last without distinct and timely noti- 
fication to the Spanish government. 

As to any farther step to he taken by 
his Majesty towards the acknowledgment 
of the dr fa vio governments of America, — 
decimon must (a« has already been stated 
more than once to Spain nml to other 
Powerff) depend upon various circumstan- 
ces ; and, among others, uptm tbe reports 
which the British Irovarnment may receive 
of , the actual fJtatc of aifau's in the several 
American I*rovinces. 

But it appears manifest to the British 
Oovemment, that if so large a portion of 
the globe should remain much longer with- 
out any lycognizcd potitieal existence, or 
any definite political connection with the 
established governments of Burope, the con- 
sequences of such a state of things must be 
at <mce most embarrassing to those govern- 
ments, anil most injurious to. the interests 
of all European nations. 
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For these reasons, and not from 
views of selfish policy, the British govern- 
menfis decidedly of opinion, that tliere- 
cognition of such of the new states as have 
established de facto their separate political 
existence* cannot be much longer delayed 

The British government have no desire 
to anticipate Spain in that recognition. On 
the contrary, it is on every account their 
wish, that his Catholic Majesty should have 
the g^ce and the advantage of leading the 
way, in that recognition, among the Powers 
of Europe. But the ci)urt of Madrid must 
be aware, that the discretion of his majesty 
in this respect cannot be indefinitely bound 
up by that of his Catholic Majesty ; and 
that even before many months claj)sc, tlie 
desire, now sincerely felt by the British go* 
vemnient, to leave this jprecedency to Spain, 
may be overborne by considerations of a 
more coniprcbcnsive nature ;^considcra« 
tions regarding not only the essential inte- 
rests of his majcaty’s subjects, but the re,, 
lations of the ()ld World with the New. 

Should Spain resolve to avail herself of 
Uic opportunity yet within her power, the 
British government would, if the CJourt of 
Madrid desired it, wiUiugly aftbrd its couiir 
tenance and aid to a negotiation, com- 
menced on tiiat only basis which appears 
to them to be now practicable $ and would 
see, without reluctance, the conclusion 
tlirough a negotiation on that basis, of an 
arrangement, by whidi t|ie mother country 
tdtomi bc secured in the enjoyment of corn- 
mao^ advantages superior to those coti- 
coded to other nations. 

For herself, (Treat Britain asks no ex- 
clusive privileges of trade; no invidious 
preference, but equal freedom of commerce 
for all. 

If .Spain shall determine to persevere in 
other counsels, it cannot but be expected 
that Ga‘at Britain must take her own course 
upon this matter, when tlie time for taking 
it shall arrive ; of whidi Spain dial] have 
full and early intimation. 

Nothing that is here stated can occasion 
to the Spanish government any surprise* 

In my dispatdi to Sir Charles Stuart of 
the 31st March, 1323, which was comum- 
nieated to the Spanish govornnient, the opi- 
nion was distinctly expressed, that, time 
and the course of events had substantially 
dedded the separatioD of the coloraies from 
the mother country ; although the formal 
recognition of those provinces, as indewii- 
dent states, by his ]\!ajesty, might be nas- 
toned or retarded by various external circum- 
stances, as well as by the more or less 
tisfiictory progress, in each state, towards 
a regular and settled fonn of government.*’ 

At a subsequent period, in a cominuhi* 


cation* made, in the instance in France, 
and afUnyards to Other powen, fas irett as 
to Spain, the same opinions were rcjioftted ; 
widi this specific addition^-- .that in either 
of two cases (now happily not likely to ocm- 
cur,)..~in that of any attempt on the partbf . 
Spain, to revive the obsolete interdiction of 
intercourse with the countries over which 
she has ne longer any actual dominion i 
or in that of the employment of foreign ati- ' 
s'lstancc to rc-cstabliah her dominion in 
those countries, by force of arms the re- 
cognition of such new states by his Maj^y 
would be decided and immediate. 

After thus declaring to you, for tlie in- 
formation of the court of Madrid, the ddi- , 
berate opinion of the British governmeni 
on the points on which Spain requires the 
advice of her aljlics, it does not appear to , 
the British cabinet ut all necessary to go 
into a conference, to declare that opinion 
anew ; even if it were perfectly clear, from 
the tepor of M, Otalia’s instruction, that 
Great Britain is in fact included in tlie in* 
vitation to Uie conference at Paris. 

Every one of the Powers so invited has 
been constantly tind unreservedly apprized, 
not only of each step which the British go- 
vernment has taken, but of every opinion 
which it lias formed on this subject 
and this dispatch mil -be communicated to 
them all. 

If those powers should severally come to 
the conclusion with Great Britain, the 

concurrent expression of their several opi- 
nions cannot have less weight in the judg- 
ment of Spain,’—- and must naturally be 
more acceptable to her feelings, — than if 
such concurrence, being the result of o con- 
ference of five powers, should carry the up- 
pearance of a concerted dictation. 

If (unhappily, aswc think) the allies, or 
any of tl^em should oome to a d^jfrrevti con- 
clusion, Ve shall at least have avoided the 
inconvenience of a discussion, by which our 
own opinion could not have been changed ; 
— ^we shall liave avoided ^^ppearance of 
mystery, by which the jealousy of other 
parties might have been excited wc shall 
have avoided a delay, which the state of the 
question may hardly allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit 'recapitulation 
of the whole course' of our sentiments and 
of our proceedings on tliis momento\ts sub- 
ject, must at once acquit us of any indis- 
position to answer the call of Spain for 
mendly counsel, and protect us against the 
suspicion of having any purpose to conceal 
from Spain or from tlie world. 

1 am, &C. 

• (Signed) GeoUge Cavnikg. 
TU m^t Ron.' Sir IFl A'^ Courts 

G. C. cjc. ir. i'c. 


* The Memorandum of CoQfDrcnee.--.Na t. _ ^ ^ 

t Austria^ Rusiiia« Portugal; die Neiharlands, and the UiUted States of Amerka. 
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'^^ociei Ambrosimmi No* XHI* 


Wuctoi ^thi^miAnae* 

No. XIIX^ 

XPH A'EN XTMnOIin KTAIKflN HEPINISSOMENAaN 
BAEA KnXIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOnOTAZEIK. 

PHOC. ap* Aih, 

QTT&wf is a distich hy vnse old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no sill^ days ; 

Meanings *‘’Tis aight fob gooj) winebibbing people^ 

** Not to let the juo pace bound the boakd like a cripple ; 
*'But gaily to chat while discussing theib tipple.” 

An cxcallent rule of the Hearty old cock *tu — 

And ajoeryjit motto to put to our Nodes*! 

C. N. ap. Amhr* 

Dram. north and tickler. 


TICKLER. 

Proper humbug!— but don’t rail. North, for 1 remember his fatlicT—— 

NORTH. 

I rail I like him better than most of them, for lie pluck — he has the 

old lad*8 blood in him. 1 was only wondering that he should again coniniit 
himself in such a way ; • but there really is no accounting for Whig conduct. 

TICKLER. 

Pooh ! pooh I I was joking, man ; he is in private a pleasant fellow enough, 
but in psibliC, be is one of the hacks of the party, and of course obliged to 
Net through such things. Yet it would be no harm, I think, if he n niein- 
. bered to what set of men, and what system, his people owed their honours ; 
' aad, perhaps, although he is in the service of the Duke of Devonshire, such 
a recollection might make him less rabid on the followers of Fitt. 

NORTH. 

Hang it! such a cheese-paring is not worth wasting a sentence about. Keep 
moving with the Review. The price of tea — think we're that length 


TICKLER. 

I leave to the wallowers of Souchoni^, Caiunoi, Hyson, Hymskin, Bohc?a, 
, Congou, Twankay, and Gunpowder. This will be a favourite article with the 
Cock]iey8<--»with the leafy— diat is, tea-leafy bards, who 

Te redciintc die^ te decedente canebant. 

^ It is, nothing to us. 

‘ NORTH. 

Nothing whatever-rl leave it, and the discussion on the Holy Alliance, to 
he swallowed by those whom it is meant for. 

^ * TICKLER. 

The Jeremijsde over the Italian traitors is vastly interesting ; tlien it appears, 
that, after all, only one of tlm ruffians expiated his crimes on the gallows. 

^ NORTH. 

I God bless the Jacobins, and their child and champion. They would have 
; made deaver work of it* It is, however, quite comfortable to hear Old Bailey 
, lawyers, like Denman and Brougham, taliang of the savagencss of tlic Austrian 
^ government, when they must know, that in a population double our own, the 
cuiecutions are as one to five, if not in a still smaller proportion. A Vienna 
Review, if there be such a thing, could finely retort that in our faces. With 
xeqiect— 

ODOHEiiTT {ouUide.) 

The Club»room — only Mr North and Mr Tickler. 

WAITER {outside,') 

.That'isull, Bir.-— There's a trifle of a bdatice, sir, agaiiMt you since— 
OBOHEATY {speoJis OS entcf's!) 

Psliaw-iNdon't bother me, man, with your b^auces. Do you think, when the 
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interests of the world are going to be debated Gentlemen^ a pair^ ata riglit 

glad to see you. 

• NORTH. 

Sit down. 

TICKLRK. 

And here’s a clean glass. 

KOETH. 

What will ye drink ? 

TICKLER. 

Chatnpaigne, Chateau-Margout^ Glenltvet, or Jamaica ? 

KOETH. . 

We have got to the hot stuff this /tJmr. W’illyou try our jug, or make for 
yourself? 

TICKLER. 

I recommend the jug. 

ObOHEETY. 

I am quite agreeable wherever I go. Here's a bumper to your health, and 
that of all good men and true. 

TICKLER. 

How long are you arrived ? 

ODOHEETV. 

Halfanhcur.^ Knew I’d meet somebody here. Where are the rest? 

NOKTH- 

Hogg is at work with his Kidc poem. 

OJUOHEllTY. 

Ills He-pig poem you mean. Queen Hynde^ if I mistake not A great af- 
fair, I suppose. 

TICKLER. 

.Quite grand. The Shepherd has been reading it all over the lulls and far 
away. There ore fine bits in it, I assure you. I heard the exordium ; it is 
splendid. 

OnOHERTY. 

Do you remember any of it? 

TICKLER. 

No— not enongfa at least to spout 

OnOHERTY. 

I met .lemmy Ballantync at York— we supped together— and he told me he 
had heard it was tor open like the .^neid or Madoc. 

NORTH. 

The iEncid or Madoc 1 J^ust os you would say Blackwood’s Magazine and 
the London! How do you mean ? 

onOHEETT. 

Why, with a recapitulation of all his works— «s thus— »1 quote from me- 
mory— 

TICKLER (aside.) 

Or imagination. 

ODOHERTY. 

Come listen to tny lay, for I am he 

Who wrote Kilmeny’s wild and wondrous song. 

Likewise the famous Essay upon Sheep, 

And Maddr of the Moor ; and theu> unUko 
Those men who fiing their pearls before the Hog, 

L Hogg, did fiing my Perils before men. 

NORTH. 

A pun barbarous. 

ODOHERTY. 

But still more fiunous for the glorious work. 

Which I, 'neath mask of oriei^ sage. 

Wrote aUd concocted in ausplqlk^us hour*^ 

The Cu^LDKE MANuscairT— which, with a voice 
Of thundering sound, fulmined Ver Edinburg, 

. Shook title dlifCallonfirohi its granite base. 
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iiMes Jrnhroskm^ 

Made Artbur’s Seat toss up ita lion head> 

And snuff the wind in wonder ; whik aroundi 
Eastward and westwaird^ northward^ southward^ all 
The ungodly^ struck with awe and ominous dread 
Of the great ruin thenoe impending o'er them, 

^ Fled fl^hted, leaving house and home behind. 

In shameful rout— or, grovelling prostrate^ shewed 
Their nether parts uncomely— 7- 

TXCKLER. 

. 1 think you may stop there. • 

NORTH* 

In all oonsdence : I shall not permit Hogg to be quiazed. He is too good a 
fellow, and 1 am sure his poem will do him credit Sing a song, Ensign, for 
you seem to be in fine voice. 

ODOHERTY 

Would you woo a young virgin of iiftecn years, 

You must tickle her fancy With Sweets and Dears, 

Ever toying and playing, and sweetly, sweetly. 

Sing a love>sonnet and <^arm her ears—' 

Wittily, prettily, talk her down—* 

IHirase her and praise her, to or hrowu— 

Sooth her and smooth h&t, 

And teaze her and please her. 

Ah ! touch but her tocy, and all's your own. 

1 must have a glass ere I take the next stanza. 

Would you woo a stout widow of forty years— 

TXCKLRR. 

Come, stop, stop, ODoherty, none of your stuff. Any literary news in Lon- 
don town ? 

OnOHERTY* 

Not much. Lord Byron, you ore aware, has turned Turk. 

^ NORTH. 

Greek, you mean. 

ODOHERTT. 

Ay, ay— Greek, I meant. 1 alwa]^ confound these scoundrels together. But 
the Gre^ in Lo^n have met withR sad defeat That affiur of Thurtell's 
was a bore. 

TICKLER. 

Curse the ruffian— the name ought not to be mentioned m decent society. 

But Weare was just as great a blackguard. ' 

, OnOHRRTY. 

Yes ; and Sam Rogers says that that is the only excuse for TburtelL He 
did right, said Sam, to cu^ such an acquaintance. 

NORTH. 

Why, Sam is turning quite a Joe Miller. Have you seen the old gentleman 

lately r . - 

OnOHERTV. 

About a fortnight ago— Tom Moore was with him. 

NORTH. 

I thought Tom was rustioating. « 

OnOHERTY. 

, , Yea, in general ; but he is now in town, bringing put a new Number of his 
Melodies. 

NORTH. 

Is it good ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Nobody except Pow^ and his coterie has seen it yet; hut I understand it 
, u very excellent. It will be out in a couple of months. There is one song in 

it to the tune pi the Boyne Water; tfaegr^t Orangemen tune, you know, 
which is mt\)dng them nervous. 

» . NORTH* 

Why? 
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Noci^ \Ambi^§ianm^ JVo. XfIL " Sei 

ODOHERTV. 

Because conciliation— curse the five syllables, as Sir Abraham King saya— 
is carried to such a happy pitch in Ireland, that tune, toast, slatoe, picture, < 
displeasing to the minority, are denounced as abominable. 

NORTH. 

A pretty one-sided kind of conciliation with a vengeance ! but 1 am sorry 
bloorc is so squeamish. Are the words Orange ? 

OnOHEUTY. 

Not at all ; some stuff about an angel or nymph rising out of the Boyno, 
and Binging a song to pacify the nativc*s. 

TICKLER. 

And even this must not he published, for fear of offending the delicate ears 
of Sheilinagig and Co. ! Is not Moore doing ajeu d*esjtrit about your Irish Ru- 
gantino. Captain Rock ? 

OnOllEBTY. 

Y cs — ^l)ut he is nervous there too. Longman & Co. are cautious folk, and 
it is submitted to Denman, or some other doer, who will bedevil it, as he did 
the Fables for the Holy Alliance. 

TICKLER. 

Well, Longman has published, however, obc little book this year, that bears 
no marks of the knife — ^liavc you seen that clever thing— the “ Stranger's 
(irave,” I mean ? 

OnOHERTY. 

I have to be sure, so has all the world — >but still, upon the whole it is not 
to be denied, that the divan have not half the spunk of their rival who rules 
in the west of tlic Empire of Cockaigne. 

NOKTII. 

.loaimcs de Moravia ? Have you seen him, ODoherty, in your travels ? 

OnOHERTV. 

Of course— of course — a most excellent fellow that said bibliopole is. 

NORTH. 

That I know. How does he carry on the war ? 

01)011 ERTV. 

fn the old style. Morier and his people are mad with you for your black- 
guard review of Ilajji Raba. 

NORTH. 

Mp blackguard review, Mr Adjutant — it was y&u who wrote it. 

ODOHERTY. 

/—Well, that beats Banaghcr. 

TICKLER. 

No matter who Wrote it— it was a very fair quiz— better than anything in 
the novel — though really I must say that 1 consider Hajji rather an amusing 
book after all. 

NORTH. 

N'hnimie, Has Murray much on hand ? 

ODOHERTY. 

A good deal. Croker is going to publish with him the Suffolk paj^s. 

NORTH. 

Heavy, I suppose. 

ODOHKR’" 

No— the contrary— at least so I am told. Croker could not do anything 

heavy. 

NORTH. 

lie is fond of editing old papers — Lord Hertford has placed the Conway pa- 

S ?r8 in his hands ; and I perceive, by a note in the new edition of Disraeli's 
uriosities of Literature, Uiat the. old gentleman— 

TICKLER. 

An excellent judge. 

NORTH. r 

Few better«*-Kleclar^^ that diey will throw much light on our^ that is, Eng^ 
lish history. 


7 
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' ^ iVbjxy//, 

; OBOIXfiRTY. 

■!. ikpropos of Croker'-«namen^oflus, anda countrymanof mine, a fine lad, 
one oS my chiefeat chums, indeed, has btought out with Mnnay a quarto on 
the South of Ireland. 

NORTH. 

I have not read it— jiist looked over the prints— <ver]r famous lithography, 
by my honour. 

OnOHERTY. 

0 the Nicholaona are prime fists at that kind of work. The book has sold 
in great style^ which is no bad thing for a lump of a quarto. How does Maga 
get on ? , 

NORTHo 

' As usual. Are our brother periodicals in statu <juo ^ 

OnOHEllTY. 

Yes, heavy and harmless. Whittaker is going to start a new bang-up, to be 
called the Universal — a most comprehensive title. 

NORTH. 

It is, I understand, a second Avatar of the New Edinburgh, witli some fresli 
hands. God send it a good deliverance ! * 

TICXtRR. 

Was the Universal the name originally proposed? 

ODOHERTY. 

No— the Bimensial— as it is to come out every two months. Rogers knock* 
ed up that name by a pun. Ay," said he, you may cry Ri-men-sia!, but 
the question is, whether Men-shalUlmy ?" A bad pun m my opinion. 

NORTH. 

O hide(ms^[[atftde]] it is his own. 

TICXtER. 

Abominable— rariden evidently bis. Well spoil bis dsbing for compliments. 

onoHERTV. ■' 

Why, lookye, gentlemen, I do not think it quite so bad as that— I can tell 

you 1 nave beard worse at this table* 

NORTH. ' 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! Cau|^t, Ensign ?— empty your glass, man, and donl think to 
impose on us* 

onoREaTY. 

Well, so be it— Anything for a quiet life. Here I have brought you Mr 
Gleig's pamphlet about the Misrionaries. I assure you few things have matlc 
more noise about town "fis really a pithy performance— devilish well writk'ii 
too— a rising sprig of the Mitre this, sirs. 

TICKLER. W 

Just the thing I was wanting to see—I saw it quoted in the John Bull.'' 

Such authors are much wanted now-a-daya — anytliiog else. Ensign ? 

OnOIlERTY. 

Why^erc’s the new comedy too— spick and i^an. 

NORTH. 

A Whose is it ? 

|H|i OnOHERTY. 

MoofW—Luttreira—Croly*#— Jones's— Rogers's — Soane's. All of which 

names 1 saw in print. 

' TICKLER. 

But which is right ? 

• ODOHERTY. 

Never dispute with the new^apers — ^all must be right. 1 only think it pro- 
per to mention that Soane is given on the authority of the Old Times. 

TICKLER. ’ , 

A lie, of course. Nothing more is needed to prove that it is not Soane. How 
did it run? 

ODOHERTY. 

Like Lord.Fowerscourt's waterfall— i\iU and fast. It is the most successful 
comedy ance John Bull* 

NORTH. 

IMw h! read it in the morning. It seems to be elegantly written. 
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^ 01>0R£»&TY. 

Verji elegantly indeed-Hnid the music is beautifliL Altogether it acts iSgbt 
well. You have heard of Sheets Alasco ? 

JNO&TH. 

Ilow George Colman suppressed it ? 

OPOllEHTY. 

Yea— and on what grounds ? 

KOSTH. 

Something political, I understand; but 1 do not know exactly what, 

OUOHBRTY. 

Nor 1 very exactly; — ^but it is understood thatj the hero^ (to be enacted 
by Cliarles Kemble) was a Liberal. 

TJCKLS&. 

That is, a ruffian mUla virtute redempiua*' 

OPOHS&TY. 

Exactly, and Shee with no other meaning than to write dramatically— for 
Shee is a worthy and right-minded fellow— gave this lad all the roaring, 
rumfuBtian, upper-gallery, clap-trap, hullaballoows about liberty, emancipa- 
tion, the cause of freedom all over the world, and the other fine things, on 
which the Brecchcs-inaker’s review— 

NOBTH. 

What review, do you say ? 

OnOHBETY. 

The Wi^stminster — ^but os Place, the snip of Charing-Cross, is the great au- 
thority in it, it is never called anything in London, but the Brccches-maker's 
Ilcview. However, sis I was saying, the eftective part acted by the elective 
actor, was this sort of gunpowder stuff, while the antagonizing pTinci]^e, as 
liib holiness Bishop Coleridge would say, was a fellow as humoram as one of 
the x>luckless Prosers of the Modem Atlicns, and to be performed by one 
roofMr or Car[)enter. So tin Benthamism had it all to and in English 

too, a language w'hich Jerry, you know, dot^ not understand ; and therefore 
cdiiiiot corrupt the nation by scribbling in it. 

YlCKtril. 

If budi be the case, Colman was <|uite right ; though, after all, tlie country 
IS so well disposed, that it might have been left to the decision of the House. 

NORTH. 

Which would, I iliiuk, in thc'prescnt temi>er of the people, have damned any- 
thing Jacobinical or verging thereto. 

OnOHSllTV. 

Ay, ay, countryman ©'Connell, with grief, is obliged to confess, that ** Tory- 
ism is triumphant” Kill your glasses— Here's, long may it so contmuc ! 

NORTH AND TirXLBIl. 

Amen, amen. 

0]>0HaRY\. 

Any news in Edinburgh f 

NORTH (sin^s,) 

Order up supper immediately. News in Edinburgh ! Bless your heart, 
when bad we news here ^ 

TICK! PR. 

llic bid afikir— Listen and you shall heatr how it has gone, goetb, and sb*'" 
go at Ambrose’s.*— 

Yo sons of the platter give ear, 

Venitr habet uuret^ they say. 

The nraise of good eating to hear, 

Youll never & out of the way ; 

But with knives sharp as razors, and stomachs as keen, 

Stand ready to cut through Uie fiit and the lean— 

l%ro«igh llkG fat and tibc lean,— 

ready to cut through the fat and (be lean. 








V 

T)ie6cienoe<ii^koH ^ 

Its anUqtii^ loi mim' con doubii 
Uio^b Aa«n was .aqucamish^ we^re told, 

£Vo BOOH ibund a dainty bit Ojut: . 

Th^ vidi knives sharp as raaors and stomachs as keen. 
Our passage let’s cut through the fat and the leap-* 

&c. &c. 


III. 

Through the world fixmi the West to the Bast* 
Whether City, or Country, or Court, 

There’s no honest man, Laic or Priest, 

But with pleasure partakes in the sport. 

And with knife shaq^ as XfUBor, and stomach as keen. 
His passage doth cat tlnroogh the fat and the lean-— 


O^t^ch. 


, IV- 

They may talk of their roMt and their boiled. 

They may talk of their stew and their fry, 

I am ^ntle simplicity’s ch^. 

And I dote on a wesU^ding pye. 

While with knife aha^ as razor and stomach as keen, 

I qglaidi through the crust to the fat and the lean— 
To the fiit and the lean,— 
&C« &C. 


V. 

Let the Whigs have sour ha^niocks to chew. 

And their msh-water namesake to swill ; 

But, dear boys, let the wet ruby flow 
For the comfort of Torydom still. 

Be our dishes like mountains, our bumpers like seas. 

Be the flitness with i^s, and the leanness witli these— 

Stc» &C, 


MOETH* 

^ I like to hear you talk of leanness i — ^Well, well, after all, what an infernal 
bump of gluttony you mustsport^^Timotheus 1— and you too, Odoherty^You 
are not aware, perhaps, that the infernal idiots have got you into their hands. 

.. OnOHSKTY. 

‘ Tlie inferml idiots— who are tib^ ?— 0, the FhienohtgutB ! How have' the 
asBesgotme? < 


KOETH. 

It appears that you were lying on your old bench in the watch-house, after an 
evenings carouse here, when a jiarty of Craniolo^jrts were committed for ex- 
erdsing the Organ of Destructiveness on the windows of somebody, whom 
they wanted to convince of the truth of the theory— and one of them took a 
cast of your head. 


onoHxaTY. 

I he did ^ find there? 

" KOETB. 

Imprimis, one huge bump on the top of the forehead, denoting extraordi-i 
nary piety. . 



b ODOHSaXT. 

^ What, thiiLbumphere?*->Fiety withavenj^celr-Tobesuielweiftonmy 
knees immediately after getting it— fear it is the mark of a rap of a shillela 
whicbl got in the days mmy youth flrom Cornelius Q’CaHaghan, in a row at 
BiaByhooiy. Wnat dse am L besidM beii^ pioiu 



^arpETH., - 

a hi bob* wilvw of their 





any other fact 1 have erer lieardj to prove the truth of their wise aekiice. 

OOOHS&TY. 

Where did they find ic^ pray ? 

TlCKxnea* 

Somewhere above your eyebrow* 

ODOHEBTY. 

Oh ! the asses— if they found it somewhere undermy gullet, they would bar t 
nearer the mark*— But come, here they go !— | 


Of all the asses in the town, ^ 
Nonets like the Phreiio->ldgers,-<^ 
They sport a braver length of ears 
Tnan all the other codgers. 
There’s not a jacfcses in j£e land 
Can bray so true and sweety. 
Nor prove a turnip is a head 
Aa wise as theirs completely|. 


’Tis they who write in learned words. 
By DO means long or bn^art ; 

*Tis they who provM no saint e’er lived. 

If none was Davie Haggart. 

For Davie is a favourite name 
AoMpg our northern witches 
TwiiffDavid Welsh who made die dub, 
Akmg with David Breeches.— 


I meant to say Brid^, but 1 ci 
an excellent fellow in all other re« 
ttTcsting paper on a young thief of 
which is quite edifying to read.— 


I, but 1 could not think of a rhyme. Davie, who b. 
other rei^ts. Is turned phrenolo^r, and has an in» 

^ thief olliis acquaintance, in the Idiot Trmactioiii^ 


They prove that Chalmers’ pate aoosg * 
Is half a foot and over ; 

Whereas in Josroh Hume, M. 

An inch less they discoviar : 

And theredire they dedare the one 
A most poetic prancer. 

While Joseph they pronounce to be 
No mighty necromancy. 


But Hume, you needna fash your thumb. 
Nor stint your t smuggled bottle ^ 

Still prove in Vtyle that ^ree and thry 
Make ujp fifteen in tottle. 

Few ev’n it what these wooden pates 
Have tried to prove, were swallow’d, 
Tet if it be a narrow skull, 

¥rar hMd'a s perfect 8^ 


IproM ftom VHiJi 
'Xw he «M fctad .Qaigeei^; 


* See Cknab.’. Uttvjle fir Bud... 
t TMii Bum’, «h« latt hat. 


And thoimh fond iliroftts^ 


ZUvfdk. 


Yet $tifl miii iU^ 

Atdilow tlid iftefvm>-and«€^ 

To all our satisfiu^tiotis^ 

Have rtiewn it ta^os no trains to i^rint 
; A voluiueof transactioDfi* 

Shall I goon?— 

VOETH* 

. K<H*no-»let the turnip to^ rot iii quiet [^SingB*]] 

The Dtmeaster Mayor^ he ttte in hb 
His millfi thej^crrily go— 

His nose it dodi (diine in1& Oporto wine^ 

U . And tlie gout it is in hia ^eat toe. 

And SO it is in mine too. Ohldbl Odeisr! what a cough 1 have ! height 
;"Iieigh> heigh !— Come uoWj Tidderi one stave from your del mouse-trap, to 
; conclude Uie ante-ooenal part of oor «symposittm> for 1 bear the dishes rattling 

TicKtSE 4ngh Matthews*) 

Young Boger came tajmng at Dolly's window— 

Thumnaly, thnmpaty^ thump* 

Hc'begg'd for aamittance-^die answered him no— 

Glumpaty^ glumpaty, glump. 

No, nq, Roger, no— as you euae ye my go— 

Stompaty, atumpaty; stomp. 

0 what is the reason, dear Dolly, he cried— 

Hmnpaty, humpai^, hump— 
lliat thus 1 am cast ofiP, aiid unhinaly denied?— 

Trumpaty, tnunpaty,jrump— 

Smne rival more dear, I guess, has ban here— 

Crumpaty, crumpaty, crump — 

Suppose there's been two, sir, |Hray what*s that to you, sir 
Numjiaty, numpaty, nump — 

Wi* a disconsd&te lo(&, his ^ farewell be took— 

Frumpaty, frumpaty, flrump— 

And dl in despair jump'd into a broA— 

J umpaty, jumpaty, jump— 

Hia courage did cod in a ^^u pool— 

Slumpaty, shicrnty, dump-- 
, So he swam to the diore, but saw Dolly no more— 

Dumpaty, dumpaty, dump— 

He did ^eedily find one more fat and more kind— 
^^jl^pinaty,plttmpaty, plun^»— 

^"y s afhiid she must die an old maid— 
npaty, mumpaty, mump. 

Enter Ambrose with his tdii on : (Left eating, j 


• The mm\m of is the club in Rdinbmgb. 


J^oSftniftne tmd Cmpa^f 
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Sfmi^rojstanae* 

Ko. XIV. 

XPH A'EN SYMnOSin KTAIKaN HEPINlSSOMENAaN 
HAEA KariAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHoc. a/). Aih* 

\^This is a disiUk by wise old PhocylideSf 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no iilly days; 

Meaning , *Tis right for good wikebibbing feoflb^ 

** Kot to let the jug 1*A<'E round the board LlItJS A cribble; 

r.AiL\ to (Mat khit.e Djj?ru8SiNC their, tipple.'* 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ^ 

And a very fit motto to put to cur 

C. N. op. Amhf\ 

Scene l.^^Sky-Blue Parhur. 

MR NORTIl^ THE ETTBICK BHErilEBD^ AND NR AMBROBE» 

NORTH. 

Just so-;just SO,. Mr Ambrose. No man seta a cushion with matt gentleV 
dexterity. As my heel sinks into the velvet, my toe forgets to twinge. Now, . 
my dear St Ambrosio, for Veau medicinal / (Afr Ambrose commmicaiet a nui^ 
shell of Glenlird, and exit ) Now, my dear Shepherd, let us have a ** two- 
hoiided crack.*' 

THE BHEniERD* 

Wliat’') the gout like, Mr North, sir ? Is’t like st^ ®’ a skep-bee ? 
a toothacky stoun ? or a gumboil, when you touchH wi' net parritch ? or a ' 
whitlow on ane'a nose, thrab thrabbing a* the night through ? or ia't liker, in 
its ain way, till what ane drees after ihretty miles o* a hard^trotting, barehackiNl 
beast, wi' thin hreeks on ane's hardies ? 

NORTH. 

Gentle Shepherd, Where ignorance is bUss, 'tis folly to he wi*e." 

THE sunruERn* 

Tie warrant now, sir, that your big tae's as red as aioee in June.^ 

V 01 ..XV. SB 
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KOETB. 

There spoke the poet— the author of the Queeu's Wake. Mr Hogg, I am 
happy to know that you are about to giTc us a new poexu^ Queen Hynde. Is 
it very fine ? 

THr HIIFPIIFRP. 

Faiths i'm thinking it*8 no mnckle ainish. i'vchad great pleasure aye in the 
writing 0 % The woras came out, belter bkelter, aiie alter the other, htad to 
^upi like bees ftae a hive on the first glimpse o’ a sunny summer morn. 

i ' KORTH. 

Again ! Why, tliat is poetry, Mr Hogg. 

THl': SflLlMlEHD. 

Fie diame ! That’s just what JMr Jaftray said to Coleridge, when walking in 
the wud wi’ him at Keswick— And yet wnat does he do a towmont or twa af- 
ter, but abuse him and his genius baitli, like ony tinkler, in the Fnbro" Re- 
view. 1 canna say, Mr North, that 1 hate fiattery, but, oh man ! 1 fear*t, ond 
at the very time I swallow^t, I keep an e*e on the tyke tjiat administers the 

€ordi^» 

NORTH. 

Queen Hynde will do, James. Tales, talcs, tales, eternal prose tales— out 
with a poem, James.— Your brose tales are but— 

Till-: SHFPHKaD. 

What kind o’ a pronounciation is that, man r 

NORTH. 

1 seldom write verses myself, now-a-days, James, but as I have not botlicred 
you much lately by spouting MSS., as I used to do long ago, pray, be so kind 
as to listen to me tor a few stanzas. 


1 . 

Hail, glorious dawning ! hail, auspicious mom ! 

Avbil THR FIRST ! giund festival, all hail ! 

My soaring Muse on goose-quOl pinion born. 

From that wide limbo, sung in Milton’s tale, 

Hastens to pay thee love and reverence due. 

For thou to me a day most sacred art ; 

And 1 sliall call around a jovial crew, 

Who love and worship thee with single heart. 

Come, crown’d in fbolscap, rolling fortli this lay, 

Hail, mighty mother, hail !— hail, glorious ai.i. fouls’ day ! 


2 . 

Which of you first sball press to shew your love— 

To vail your bonnet to your patron saint ? 

1 see you hasten from the eartli above. 

And sea below to pay your service quaint. 

While black and my in every livory decked 
The stay-laoed dandy, and the Belcher'd blood, 

Hie grave divine of many a jangKng sect — 

Lawyers and doctors, and the critic brood, 

All singing out in concert, grave or gay, 

Hail, mighty mother, hail I— hail, glorious all fools* day! 


March in^HIbrefinost rank— ’tis yemrs by right— 

March, gRnadiers of folly— march, my Wbiga— 

Hoiat the 3d tattered standard to the light, 

Grunting in efaonis like Will Cobbett’s pigs. 

Gemge Ttoml^ holds it with unsteady paw, 

Lowng ri^t hungry on the golden hfll 
.^iPioOe and iPower, ftmn which his ravening roaw 
f Hopes vamly for vittal its chinks to fill. 

Dm tfkHnnelf he growls, bnt loud must say, 

Hsti, mij^ty mother, hail l-<»hail, glorious all fools’ day ! 
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4 . 

Brougham, in a hated gown of atufF, attends, 

His nose up-twitching like the dcvirs tail. 

There Aberdeen her lernit liactor sends, 

Joseph, at whom great Cocker s self turns pale. 

There's Scarlett Redivivus, whom the band 
Of bloody gemmen of the Press had slain, 

And Wilson (once Sir Robert) hand in hand. 

With Nugent lading of tlie Falmouth Wain, 

Joining right loudly in the grand huzza. 

Hail, mighty modier, hail !— hail, glorious all fools' day ! 

5. 

Wise Hatebinson, and wiser Peter Moore, 

Great Holland, redolent of female fist ; 

Sir James, the faithful treasurer of the poor, 

Mick Taylor, lord of cutlets and gin twist ; 

Frothy (5rey Bennet, patron of the press. 

Whose freedom is their toast in butnpers fuD, 

And which they shew, by crowding to caress 
Fudge Tommy Moore, and actioning John Bull. 

Shout, iTiy old Coke ! — shout, Albemarle !--diout. Grey ! 

Hail, mighty mother, hail 1 — ^hail, glorious all rooLs^day ! 

6 . 

Apt are the emblems which the party shews — 

I hire’s Great Napoleon, victor over Spain,*' 

And “ Wellington of war no science knows," 

Anil Angoulcme has touched his hilt in vain," 

And “ Wi‘ must i)erish if the gold's withdrawn," 

And Wc must jHjrish if the gold is paid,” 

And Chaste art thou, O Queen ! as snow ere dawm," 

And Princess Olive is an iiijuretl maid;" 

But shining over all, in alt still say. 

Hail, mighty mother, hull I— *hail, glorious all fools* day ! 


7 . 

Close by their tails RCi'. .IcflE^s reviewers sneak 
In buif and blue, an antiqimted gang ; 

Jeil'rey himself with penny trumpet squeak, 

Chimes with Jackpudding Sydney’s jews-Iiarp twang ; 
Ilalkin is there with blood of Pindar wet. 

And there AlaccuUoch bellows, gallant stot, 

And ('hristian I.«eslie, too, to whom is set 
A bust of stone, in Stockbridge shady grot. 

In puj>py chorus yelps the full array, 

Hau, mighty nmtiier, hail !«— hail, glorious all fools' day ! 

8* 

Still impudent their gestures— still their mien 
Swaggers beneath the load of selfi-coiioeit ; 

Vci all in spite of vanity is seen 
Graven on each brow disorder and defeat. 

Still Bykon's canister too defUy tied. 

Rings kling-ling-ling,” be-dracgling at t\m tail ; 

Still Nokth's stout cowhide to eadi ba^ apj^lied. 

Makes even the stoutest of the crew to quail. 

Yet boldly still they cry with brave bum— 

Hail, mighty mother, hail l^hidl, gloriimi all fool»' day J 
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^ro 

Whom haire we next — note the gesture trim. 

The throat unkerchiefed, and the jaunty air. 

The yellow silk that wraps the nether limb, 

^ And all the singing robes that poets wear— 

Hail, Bohea-bibbing monarch of Cockaigne ! 

^’V^o is more fit than thou to join the song 
Of glory to Tora-foolcry, the strain, 

Tnou and thy subject tribes have troll’d so long ? 

Shout o'er thy bumper’d dish, hip ! hip ! hurra ! 

Hail, mighty mother, hail!— hail, glorious ali. roois’ day ! 

10 . 

For the remainder of his rabble rout, 

Their names I know not, nor desire to know. 

For aught I care, each long-eared lubber lout 
May march to Orcos on fantastic toe. 

Save Barry Cornwall, mi]k-aiid«watcr bard. 

Lord or the Bunky clad in livery green ! 

To send so sweet a poet 'twere too hard, 

, To the chaise-percee of old Pluto s queen. 

No, here as Cockney-Lanreat let him stay. 

Singing, hail, mother, hail ! — hail, glorious avl pools’ day ! 

11 . 

Make way, make way, in plenitude of paunch, 

See London’s learnt livery waddling on. 

Lord Waithman heads the rumpkd avalanche. 

Tailed by Teutamen’s hero — Whittington ! 

Ob, Huckaback the Great, alike sublime. 

In measuring s|)ecch or gingham by the ell, 

Worthy alike of poet’s lofty rhyme, 

The stuff* you utter, and the stuff you sdl ! 

Sing with that voice which can e’en kings dismay, 

HaU, mighty mother, hail !— haU, April all fools' day ! 

THE SHI PIIERD. 

Thatll do— Oftc/ lawt I ken naithing about toe half o’ the chiels, and 

the little I do ken about the lare is na worth kenning. But the verst s nouiuI 
wed, and seem fu* o' satire. They'll ho be popular, though, about Ettrick. 

NORTH. 

i must occasionally consult the taste of the (>eoplc in London, and tlic 
neighbouring villages. They arc fund of their little local jeers, and attach 
mighty importance to men and things, that in the Forest, James, arc coiini- 
dered in the light of their own native insigniticancc. 

THK SnEPHEUD. 

That's God’s tnitn! In London you’ll hear a soun', like laigh thunder, trap 
a million voices, growl-growling on ae subject, for aiblins a week thegitlicr ; 
a’ else is dean forgotten, and the fate o' the world seems to hang on the mat- 
ter in ban* ; — but just wait you till the tips o' the horns o' the new moon hae 
sprouted, and the puit dlly craturs rqipollcc’ naithing ava’, either o’ their ain 
MT, or their ain folly, and arc aff cm anither scent, as idle and tbochtlcss as 
befim* In the'kintra, we are o' a wiser, and doucer, and dourer nature ; wc 
ftaten our fedings rather on the durable hills, than on the fleeting duds ; to- 
morrow kens something about yesterday, and the fifty-twa weeks in the year 
dinns march by like isolated individuals ; but like a company strongly mus- 
tered, and on an expedition or enterpriae o' pith and moment. 

KOETH. 

So with booki> In a city they are read-^Bung ande-HUid forgotten like the 
dead. 
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THS aiitruEBs. 

In tlie pure air o' the kiutra^ bcuks hae an immortal life: 1 hae nae great 
le^brary— feck o't consiatH o' twenty volumes o’ my ain writing ; but, oh ! man, 
it is sweet to sit down, on a calm simmer evening, on a bit knowe, by the loch* 
side, and let ane's mind gang daundering awa down the pages o’ some volume . 
o* genius, creating thochts ulang witli the autlior, till, at last, you dinria weel 
ken whilk o’ you line made the beuk. That's just the way 1 aften r^d ' 
your Magaz-inc, till 1 could believe that I hae written every article— Noctea 
and a’. 

NOIITM. 

How did the Border games go oft’ this Spring Meeting, Shepherd? 

THK SlirPIlKKl)* 

The loupin* was gude, and the rinnin' was better, and the ba' was best* Oh, 
man ! that ye had been but there ! 

KOJITII. 

What wore the prizes? 

THK SlfKPHERIK 

Jlunncts. Blue bunnets— I hac ane o’ them in my pouch, that w'asna gien 
awa'. Tlierc — try it on. 

{The Shepherd puts the blue bonnet ou Mr North* s head,) 

NORTH. 

I have seen the day, James, when 1 could have leaped any man in Kttrick. 

TUK SilCriiCKD. 

A' but anc. Tin* Flying Tailor wad hae been your match ony^day. But 
tliert’s nae d('nying you used to take awfu si)angs. Gude safe us, on springy 
meadow grun, rather on the dt'cline, you were a verra grasshopper. But, wae^s 
Uie— tliac crutches ! Eheu ! fugaccs, Posihume, Poslhume, labuniur anni ! 

KOllTH. 

Wliy, even yet, James, if it were not for this infernal gout here, I could 
leap any in<m living, at hop, step, and jump 

THE SHKPHRRI). 

IJecli, sirs! — bocli, sirs! but the human mind's a strange thing, after a'! 
Here s you, Mr North, the cleverest man, Til say’t to your tace, noo extaut, a 
wholfir and a fcclosopher, vauntin’ o’ your loupin ' ! That's a great w'akeness. 
\'ou i-hould h<i thinkirr o’ ithcr tilings, Mr North. But o' you grit men are 
perfet lulcN either in ae thing or anither. 

NOKTH. 

rome, James, my dear Hogg, draw your chair a little closer. We are a set 
of t» trail go devils, I acknowledge, tve human beings. 

THK .sHKl'JJLill). 

Only Ink at tlie maist celcbrateil o' us. — There’s Byron, braggin' o* bis 
fiootuin’, just like yourself o’ your loupin’. He informs us that he sworn 
through the streets of Venice, that are a' canals, you ken— nae very decent 
proceeding — and keepit ploutering on liie druraly waves for four hours and a 
half, like a wild guso, diving, too, Is'e warrant, wt' his tail, and treading water, 
and lying on the back o' him — wha’ the deevil caves? 

KOttTH. 

His lordsliip was, after all, but a sorry Lcaiidcr ? 

THK SHErHKnu. 

You may say that. To have been like Latuler, he should hae sworn the 
Strechts in a storm, and in black midnight, and a* by himself, without boats 
and gondolas to pick him up gin he tuk the cramp, and had a bonnie lass to 
dicht him dry, — and been drown'd at last — ^but tliat he'll never be. 

NORTH. 

You are too satirical, Hogg. 

THE SHEPHERU. 

And there's I'ammas Mure braggin' after anither fashion o’ his exploits 
amang tlie lasses. 0 man, dinna you think it rather contemptible, to sit in a 
cotch wi' a bonnie thochtlcss lassie, for twa three lang stages, and then public \ 
a sang about it ? 1 ance heard a gran' leddic frae London lauching till I 
thocht she wouJd hue split her sides, at Thomas Little, as she ca'd Sim. I 
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amid scarcely fiulom her-^bat ye ken’t by her £ioe rvltat she was thinkings — 
and it waa a'^ quite right<-»-a severe reproof. 

NORTH. 

Mr Coleridge? Is he in the haUt, of making the Public the confi- 
dents of his personal accomplishments ? 

THF SHKPHKRIK 

1 earns weel tcU^ for deevil the like o’ sic books as his did I ever sec wi* iny 
een beneath the blessed licht. Tin no speakin" o' his Poeins.-«-ril aye roose 
them— but the Preen and the Lay Sermons are aneuch to drive ane to destrac- 
tion. What's logic ? 

NORTH. 

Upon my honour as a gentleman, 1 do not know ; if I did, 1 would tell you 

with &e greatest pkasure. 

THE SHRPIIERI). 

Weel, weel, Coleridge is aye accusing folk o’ baring nae logic. The want o' 
a* things is owing to the want o’ logic, it seems. Noo, Mr North, gin logic he 
aoun reasoning, and 1 jalouse as much, he has less o't hiinsel than onybody 1 
ken, for he never sticks to the point twa pages ; and to tell you the truth, 1 
' aye feel as I were fuddled after perusing Ooleridgc. Then he’s aye spt^iking 
o’ hinisel — but what he says I never can mak out. Let him stick to his (KHitry, 
for, oh ! man, he’s an unyerthly writer, and gies Superstition sue beautifU' a 
countenance, that she wiles folk on wi’ her, like so many bairns, into tbc iiow- 
. ery but fearfu* wildernessea, where sleeping and wauking seem a’ ae thing, 
and the V^ry soul within us wonders what has become o’ the every-day %varld, 
and asks hcrsel what creation is this that wavers and glimmers, and kee]>s up 
a bonnie wild musical sough, like that o* swarming bees, s}>nng-Bnirtlc(l birds, 
and the voice of a hundred streams, some wimpling awu' ower the Ely»ian 
meadows, andithers roaring at a distance frae the clefts o' mount Abora. ^ lUil 
Is't true that they hae made him the Bishop of Barbadocs ? 

NORTH. 

No, he is only Dean of llighgate. I long for his ** Wanderings of (\dn," 
about to be published by Taylor and Hessey. That house has given us some 
excellent things of late. ITtey are spirited publishers. But why did not Cole- 
ridge speak to Blackwood ? 1 suppose lie could not tell, if he wcic qucKtioned 

.. THE SHErillCRI). 

In my opinion, sir, the bishops o’ the Wast Indies should be blacks. 

KORTH. 

Prudence, James, prudence,— we are alone to be sure, but the affairs of i!k 
' West Indies— 

'AH£ SHEPHERD. 

The bishops o*' the W’ast Indies should be blacks. Naebody ’ll ever mak me 
think itherwise. Mr Wilberforce, and Mr APAuley, and Mr Brougham, 
and a* the ither ^|||||» have tcll't us that blacks are equal to whiUs am! gin 
that be true, raak|||Hliops o’ tliem — ^Wliat for no ? 

James, you are a consistent poet, philosopher, and phiJanthrojiist. Pray, 
bow would you like to mtury a black woman? How would Mr Wilberforce 
like it ? 

TU£ SHETURAD. 

1 caxina answer for Mr Wilberforce; but as for myself, I scunner at tbc bare 
' idea. 


NORTH. 

Why, a y^ok skin, thick lips, grizzly baflHbng heels, and convex shins— 
What caiiii||fcinore delightful ? — But, to be ^nous, James, do you think there 
is no diiference l>etwccii black and white ? 

XHK SHKFHERH. 

YouVe drawing me into an argument about the Wast Indies, and the ucegars. 
1 ken naething about it. 1 hate slavery as an abstract idea — but it’s a neces- 
sary evil, and 1 cantia lielievc a* tbac stories aboiit cruelty. There’s nae fun or 
amusement in whipping women to death— and as for a skelp or twa, what’s 
^ the barm ?--^Ha»d loe ower the rum and the migar, sir, 
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KORTIt. 

What would Buxton the brewer say, if he heard such sentiments iVom the 
author of Kilmeny ? But wliat were we talking about a little ago ? 

THE SHEPHEEB. 

Never ask me siccan a like question* Ye ken wcel ancuch that I never re* 
member a single thing that passes in conversation. But may I ask gin you're 
coinin' out to the fishing this season? 

NORTH. 

Apropos. Look here, James. What think you of these flies? Phin's, of 
course. Keep them a little farther off your nose, James, for they are a dozen 
of devils, tiics(? black heckles. You observe,— ^lark yellow body — ^black half 
heckle, and wings of the mallard, a beautiful brown-^ut like gossamer, and 
the killing Kirby. 

THE SIIEPHERB. 

I'll just put them into my pouch. But, first, let me sec how they look 
sooinxng. 

{Draw.^ out a jlyy and trails it sfowly along ila punch in 
his tumbler, which he holds np to the argand lamp^ 
a present to Mr Ambrose from Barry Cornwall^ 

(), iniin ! that’s the naturallest thing ever I saw in a' iny born days. I ken wHarc 
theres a inuckh* trout lying at this very moment, below the root o' an auld 
hirk, wi' his groat snout iij) the stream, drawing in slugs and itber animalcu- 
las, into his vortex, and no caring a whisk o* his tail for flees ; but you'se hae 
this in the tongue o* you, iriy braw fallow, before May-day. He'll sook't in 
saf'tly, saftly, without shewing niair than the Ui> o' him, .and then I'll strcck 
him, and down the pool he‘li gaung, snoring like a whale, as gin he w'cre 
demanding in a’ his power to tile liottomlcss pit, and then up wi' a loup o' 
lightning to the vorra lift, and in again into the water wi' a squasn and a plunge, 
like a man guun in to tiu^ douking, and then out o' ae pool into anither, like a 
kelpit‘ gami a-roorting, through alaiig the furds and shallow’s, and ettling wi' 
ft' his might at the waterfa' opposite Fahoixc's liouse. Luk at him ! luk at 
him ! tluTc bo glides like a sunbeam strong and steady, as I give him the butt, 
•and thirty yards o’ the pirn — nae stanc to stumble, and nae tree to fanklc — ^bon- 
nie gn*en hills shelving down to my ain Yarrow — the sun lukin' out upon 
Janus Hogg, frae behint a cloud, and a breeze frae St Mary’s Loch, chaunt- 
ing ft song o' triumph down the vale, just as I land him on the govrany edge of 
thill giassy-liedded bay, 

fair as a star, when only one 
Is sinning in tlic sky. 

NORTH. 

.shade of Isiiac Walton ! 

TiiF ftnrpiiKtti). 

I'm desperate thirsty— licre’^ your liealth. Oh, Lord ! What’s this ? what's 
this ^ Tve swalknvcd the flee ! 

NORTH, {starting up in const eymnf ion-) 

Oh, Lonl ! What's this ? what's this ? I've trodden on a spike, and it has 
gone up to my knee-pan ! — 0 my toe ! my toe ! But, James — ^.Tames — shut 
not your mouth — swallow not your swallow— or you are a dead man. There 
— steady — steady — 1 have hold of the gut, and I devoutly trust that the hook 
i.s sticking in your tongue or palate. It cannot, roust not be in your stomach, 
James, Oh !— — 

THE SUEPUEHI). 

Oh ! for Liston, wi' his instruments ! 

NORTH. 

Hush— hush— I see the brown wings. 

Enter Ambrose. 

AMBKOSJE. 

Here, here is a silver spoon— I am all ia a fluster. O dear, Mr North, will 
this do to keep dear Mr Hopg’s month c^, while you are— 
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NORTtf. 

It 18 the Boun-ladlc^ sir. But a sudden thought strikes me. Here is my 
gold ring.— -I snail let it down the line, and it will disentangle the hook. 
Don't swallow my crest, roy dear Shepherd. There — all's right— the black 
heckle is free, and my dear poet none the worse. 

THE SHErilCIlU, (covffhinjr ottf Mr JVorfyS /rold rtn/nr,'^ 

That verra flee shall grip tne inuckle trout. Mr Ambrose, quick, — coun- 
termand Liston. (JIfr Ambrose vanishes^) Tm a' in a poor o* sweat— Do you 
hear my heart beating ? 

NTORTir, 

Mrs Phin’s tackle is so excellent that I felt confident in tlie result. Bad 
gut, and you were a dead man. But let us resume tlie thread of our dis- 
course. 

THE SIIEPIIERI). 

I have a sore throat, and it will not be wcel till we soop. Tak my arm, 
and we'sc gang into the banquetting-room. Hush — there *s .1 clainpering in the 
trance. It's the rush 0 ’ critics frac the pit 0 * the Theatre. They're corning for 
porter— and let's wait till they're a* in the tap-room, or ither hoh*s. In five 
minutes you'll hoar nae ither word than “ Vandenhofi^" Vaiidenhoff." 

KOllTIl. 

The shower is over, let ns go ; and never, James, would old Christopher 
North desire to lean for support on the ann of a better man. 

THK SllEPirtitI). 

I belirve you rioo— for I ken when you're serious and when you're jokin', 
and that’s mair than every ane can say. 

yoKTii. 

Forgive, James, the testy humours of a gouty old man. I am your friend. 

THE SHEPMEnn. 

I ken that tV brawly. Do you hear the sound o' that fizzing in the pan ? 
Let's to our wark. But, North, say nuething about the story of the flee in 
that wicked Magazine. 

NORTH. 

Mum's the word. A//ons. 

Scvh’L 11 . — Tbe Ifanqtietiinfy-^Ronm. 

Enter Mr North, leaning on the arm, of the SHErnEKD, and sm Ambrose. 

Mr TtCKLER in the thuJe. 

NOBTH. 

By the palate of Apicius ! VV^hat a board of oysters ! — lla, 'Pickier ! Friend 
of my soul, tins goblet sip, Ijow thou ? 

TltKI.FR. 

Stewed — foul from the theatre. Ah, ha ! Hogg— your paw, James, 

TJir SHEPiiEiin. 

How's a* wi’ ye ? — How’s a' wi’ ye, Maistcr Tickler f Oh, man ! 1 wish 1 
had been wi' you. I'm desperate fond o' theatricals, and N’andenhofl s a 
gran' chiel— a capital actor. 

TICKEER, 

So I hear. But tlie Vespers of Palermo won't do at all at all ; f>o I shan't 
criticise any actor or actress, that strutted and HjH>utc<l to-night. Mrs lleniaH^, 
I arn told, is beautiful — and she has a fine feeling about many things. 1 love 
Mrs Hemans ; but if Mrs Hemans loves me, she will write no more tragedies.— 
Mj dear Christopher, fair play’s a jewel — a few oysters, if you please-—— 

NORTH. 

These whiskered Pandours," as (-ampbell calls them in his Pleasures of 

Hopej, are inimitable. 

THE 8HEVIIEan. 

God fwfe us a', 1 never saw a man afore noo putting sax muckier oysters in 
'.he mouth o' him a* at aince, but yoursel, Mr North. 

TICKLER. 

Pray, North, what wearisome and persevering idiot kept numblin^ month- 
iy ana crying quarterly about Mrs Hemans, in the Bailie's Gu«c/' for four 
jgjsoni^nd.? 
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THE EHEPIfeRD. ^ 

The Bailie's G use !— wha's he tliat ? Is't ane o' the pwodieals yoil^re Ipie- 
ca'iagf 

TICKLER. ^ 

Yes — Waujih's Old New Edinburgh Review. It was called so, for the 
time, by the Shepherd himsclf-^-aDd most aptly — as it waddled, dapped, Rm 
gabbled, out of the worthy Bailie's shop, through among the stand of coaches > 
in Huuter-Squure. 

NORTH. 

It was indeed a bright idea to fight a gander against a game-cock — Pool vet sum 
Jeffrey ! 

THE SHEPHtaO. 

Wcel, do you ken, I thought it a gay gude review— but it was unco late in 
noticing warks. The contributors, I jalouse, werena very original«minded 
lads, and lay back till they heard the general sugh. But when they did pro- 
nounce, I thought them, for the inaist part, gude grammarians. 

TICKLER. 

The ninny 1 allude to, who must be a phrenobgist, could utter not a syt*- 
lable but Hemans, Hemans, liemans r The lady must have been dis- 
gusted. 

THE SHEPHERU. 

No she indeed. What Icddy was ever disgusted, even by the flattery o* a 
fule ? 

TICKLER. 

They vrerc a base as well as e stupid pack. Low mean animorities peeped 
out in every page, and with the exception of our most excellent friend li., and 
two or three others, the contributors were scarcely flt to compile an obitua^. 
The editor himself is a weak well-meaning creature, and when the Bailie's 
Gusc breathed her last, he naturally becameTagger to the Phrenological Journal. 

NORTH. 

1 shouUl be extremely sorry to think that my friend Waugh, who is a well- 
informed gentlemanly man, has lost money in this ill-judgra business ? The 
Gusts as you call it, occasionally quacked, as if half afraid, half angry, at pocu’ 
innocent Moga, but 1 never gave the animal a single kick. Was its keep ex- 
pensive to the Bailie ? 

TICKLEU. 

Too much so, I fear. These tenth-raters are greedy dogs. Do you not 
remember Tims ? 


NORTH. 

^ Alas ! poor Tims ! 1 had forgot his importunities. But 1 thought 1 saw his 
l^illiness in Taylor and Hessey, a month or two ago—*' a |)en-and-ink sketch 
of the late trial at Hertford." 


TICKLER. 

Yes— yes— yes — I'iins on Thurtell 1 1 By the way, what a roost ludicrous 
thing it w^ould have been, had Thurtell assassinated Tims ! Think of Tims* 
face when he fbuiitl Jack was serious. What small, mean, paltiy, contemptible 
Cockney shrieks would he have emitted ! Ton my honour, had Jack bondjide 
ThurtelliKcd Tims, it would have been productive of the worst consequence to 
the human race ; it would have thrown such an air of absurdity over murder. 

THE SHEPHRRU. 

What ! has that bit Cockney cretur, Tims, that I fri£|hted sae in the Tent at 
Biwmor, when be oflbred to sing Scots wha bae wi' Wallace bled/' been 
writing about ac man murdering anitber ? He wosna bhUe. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, he has — and his account is a curiosity. Tims tmi^lhat foe moat ap- 
palling circumstance attending the said murder, was, that averyfoing was 
clusters.'— It is strange," quofo lie, that, S(^t8ry as the {dace was, and des- 
perate as was the murder— foe actors— the witnesses^— sdl but foe poor hclplesi^ 
solitary thing that perished, were in dusters !'* 

, ' the SlfEPHRKn. 

Hottt, tout, Tims J " ^ 

Voj . XV. 3C 
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The mnrdcrm were in dusters/’ he continues—'^ the faarmer that heard the 
lasted, had his and child, and nurse with him ; there were two labourers 
,at work in the lane, on the morning after tlie butcher work ; there was a merry 
» ^rty at the cottage on the very night, singing aiul supping, while Wearers 
mangled carcase was lying darkening in its gore in the neighbouring ddd ; there 
^ were hosts of puhheans and ostlers witnesses of the gang’s progress on their 
hlood-joamey ; and ^ gigs, the pistols, even the very knives ran in pairs.** 
Quod Tims, in Taylor and Hessey for Feb. 1, -for here is the wage, with 
' whidb I now Hg^t my pipe. By all that is miraculous, these canales are in 

tL the SIIEPIIERI). 

;iT That's ae way, indee<1, o* making murder ridiculous. But it*s a lee. The 
i^giga did not run in duster&— only think o' ca’ing ac gig passing anithcr on the 
^ road, a duster o’ gigs. Neither did tlie actors run in clusters, for Thurtell was 
< hy himself when ne did the job. And then tlie pistols ! Did he never hear 
liefbreo'a^^ if you were here, I wad tliraw your nose for 

you^ ye conceited prig* 

TICKLER, {reaflinff-') 

^ It seems os though it were fated, that William Weare should l>e the only 
^^^itary object on that desperate night, when he clung to life in agony anti 
Diood, and was at last struck out of existence, as a single, valueless, and 

ii^ile/' He was, it seems, a hachdor. 

Tll£ SltEtHERD. 

The only solitary object on that dcs^ierate night. Was nac shepherd walking 
by hitnsel on the mountains ? But what kind o' a Magazine can that o' Taylor 
md Umey be, to take sic writers as Tims } I hope they don't run in clusters. 

. NORTH* 

Give me a -hit of the sheet—for my segar, (Heaven defend me, the segars 
run in dusters,) is extinct. Let me see. Hear Tims on Thurtell's spicch. 

** The solid, slow, and appalling tone in whicli he wrung out these last words, 
can never be imagined by tnose who were not auditors of it ; he liad worked 
himself up into a great actor^-aiid his eye, for the first time, during the 
trial, became alive and eloquent, liis attituile was expressive in the ex* 

V trerae. He clung to every separate word with an earnestness, w'hich we can* 
not describe, as Uiough every j^Iiablc had the }K>wcr to buoy tip his sinking 
life,— and tliat these were the last sounds that were ever to be sent unto the 
ear of tJiose who were to decree his doom ! 

“ The final word Godj was thrown up with an almost gigantic energy,— 
and he stood after its utterance, with his arm extended, his fac-e protrud jd, 
and his diest dilated, as if the spell of the sound were yet ujMin Hun, and as 
& 0 Qgh he dared not move, lest he should disturb the stilUechoing ap{H;al ! 
He wen drew his hands slowly hack, — pressed them firirdy to his breast, and 
aat down, half exhausted, in the dock.” 

Omnof. Hal haJ hal halhal Im! iial ha! bal lia! ha ! ha ! 

NORTli> (gT(rt«/y.) 

** When be first commenced his defence, be s^ke in a steady, artificial man« 
ner, after the style of Fmim orators,— but as he wanned in the subject, and 
jfidt his ground with the jury, he became more unafiectedly earnest, and natu* 
sally solemn— and bis mention of his mother’s love, und his father’s piety, 
drew the' tear up to his eye ahnost to falling. He paused— and, though pressed 
hy the Judge to rest, to sUdown, to desist, he stood up, resolute against his 
fiselin^, and finally, with one fast gulp, swallowed down his tears ! //e 
/M itfM andibreu; it / When ^i^king of Barber Beaumont, the tiger 
indeed came over hm, and his very voice seemed to escape out of his keeping. 

There wap such a savage vehemence in his whole look and manner, as quite to 
awe bis hearers. With an unfmtunate quotation from a play, in which he long 
had acted too bitterly,— the Kevenge! he soothed his maddened heart to quiet* 
ness, resumed hit defence, and ibr a few minutes in a doubly artifi* 

liU seWlt^. The tone in which he wished tb|i^ he hotl died in battle, reminded 
W* tfSkm’t fanwttt to Me pomp of war in Othelh—vai the foilowiag con> 
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sequence of such a death, was as grandly delivered by Thurtell, aait was pos* 
sible to be ! ‘ Then my father and my fkmily, though they would have mouni^ . 
ed my loss, would have blessed my name ; and ^anie would not have mlMI’ ; 
its burning fires over my memoi^!*” f - 

Omnes^ Ha ! ha ! ha f ha ! ha f ha! ha ! ha ! ha I 

THIS SHKPHEan. > 

Wccl, 1 diiina ken the time I hae laucht So muckle. I'm sair eyiiaiiBted«>« 
(jie’s a drink. — The English folk gaed clean mad a'thegither about that fal«« 
low. 1 never could sec onything very rc^markable about his cutting Weare^f^ 
craig. It was a puir murder you. There was that deevil-incarnate Gordoh> 
that murdered the bit silly callant o' a pedlar on Eskdale muir, the ither year, 
and uae sic sugh about it in a' the papers. 

TICKLUa* 

X forget it The particulars ? 

THE SHEPIIEAB. 

Oh ! man, it was a cruel deed. He fomthered wi' the laddie and his bit 
pack, trudging by iiimsell among the bms, fine housie to housie; and he 
keepit company wi* him for twa naill da^, ane o' them the Sabbatlu Nae 
doubt he talkc^d, and lauched, and joked wi' the puir creature, wha was a bon* 
iiie iKjy they say, but little better in his intellects than an innocent, only liaf* 
dins wise ; and when the ane atappeit, the ither slapped, and they eat bread 
thegither by different ingles, and sleepit twa nichts m ae bed. In a lanesome 
place he tuk the callant and murdered him wi’ the iron-heel o’.ane of his mat 
woollen clogs. Tlic savage-tramper smashed in the skull wi* its yellow hair, 
didna wait to shut the l>onnie blue een, put the pack over his ain toad 
shouthers, and then, demented as he was, gaed into the verra next town as a 
})ackinan, and sell to the lassies the bits o’ ribbons, and pencils, and thumbles^ 
and sic like, o’ the Tnurdered laddie. 1 saw him hanged. I gaed into Oom* 
fries on purpose* I wanted tliem no to put ony night-cap over the ugly face o’ 
liiin, that we might a* sec liis lasi girns, and am only sorry that I didna see him 
dibsecked. 

TICKLER. 

A set of amusing articles might, I think, he occaakmally compiled from 
tile recorded trials of our best British murderers. We are certainly a Idood* 
thirsty ])cople; and the scaffold has been mounted, in this country, bj 
many tirst-rate criminals. 

NORTH. 

One meets wdtii the most puzzling malefactors, who perpetrate atrodous 
deeds upon such recondite principles, that they elude the scrutiny of the 
most |H.'rspicaciou8 philosophers. Butlers, on good wages and easy work, rise 
out of comfortable warm bods, and cut the throats of their masters ^uite u&aq* 
countably ; well-educated gentlemen of a thousand a-ycar, magistrates fcr 
the county, and prases of public meetings for1|^ redress of grievances, throw 
their wives over bridges and into coal-pits^ paetiy biue-cyed young maidens 
poiboii whole families with a mesa of pottage ; matrons of threescore strangle 
their sleeping partners with a worsted garter ; a decent well-dressed person, 
meets you on your evening stroll, and after knocking out your brains with a 
bludgeon, pursues his journey ; if you are an old bachelor, or a shm^ lady 
advanced in years, you may depend upon being found some morning stretch- 
ed along your lobby w'ith your eyes starting out of tlieir sockets, the blue 
marks of finger-nails indented into your wizen, and your cs Jrmiu driven 
in u[M>n your brain apparently by tlie blow of a sledge-hammer. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Hand your tongues, baud your tongues, you twa ; you're making me a' 
grew. 

TICKLER. 

A beautiful variety of disposition and genius serves to divest of samenem 
the simple act of slaughter ; and the benevolent reader never tires details, ill 
which knives, daggers, ]»istols, clubs, mallets, hatchets, and apotimarieir 
)>hials, ** dance through all the mazes of rhetorical confusion."^ Nothing eaU 

be more refreshing” than a lew hours sleep after the perusal of a ' bloody 
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murder. Your dreams are stich as Coleorid^ mig^t envy. Clubs batter 
your brains ;*--your throat is SUed with tnuu, as three strong lrishmeir(tlieir 
aeoent betrays them) tread you down seven fathoms into a quagmire. You 
bad better lie quiets quoth Levi Hyams^ a Jew, while be applies a pig* 
butcher's knife to the jugular vein; you start up like Priam at the dead of 
nighty and an old hag of a housekeeper chops your nose off with a cleaver. 
** Oh 1 what a pain methinka it is to die/* as a jolly young watennan flings you 
out of his wherry into the Thames, immediately below Wellington Bridge. 

Spare — s|iare my life, and take aH 1 have!’* has no effect upon two men iu 
Msrape, who bury you, half d«?ad, in a ditch. He still breathes/' growls a 
' Square thickset ruflian in a fustian jacket, as he gives you the coup^e^grace 
With a hedge*8take. 

i Hs SHEPHaan. 

Hand your tongues, I say. You'll turn my stomach at this dish o' tripe. 

‘ The vnoniplies and the lady's hood are justexc^ent. Change the conversation. 

TICXLSa. 

You are huddled out rf a garret-window by agang of tlueves, and feel your- 
self impaled on the area-spikes; or the scoundrels ^ve set the house on Are, 
that none may know they have murdered you ; you are gaggcnl with a floor- 
brush till your moutli yawns like a barn-door, yet told, if you open your 
lips, you are a dead man ; outlandish devils put you into a hot oven ; you 
try to escape from the murderer of the Mans, and other households, j^^gh 
a common-sewer, and all egress is denied by a catacomb of cats, and 
twenty dissecting-tables. Htuze him ihto the boiler, and 
him and no socmer sahl than done. Leave off haggling at 
Jack, and scoop out his bloody eyes.** ip^ 

NOBTH. 

Hovr do you like betng buried in quick-lime in your back-court, heaving 
all the while like a mole-niB, above your gashes, and puddled with your slow- 
ooaDg heart-blood? is it a luxury to be pressed down, neck and crop, sch- 
rifled like bacon, into a baird below a water-spout, among dirty towels, 
dieets, and other napery, to be di»cov«'ecl, six wrecks hence, in a state of pu- 
trefaction ? What think you of being fairly cut up like a swine, and pickled, 
salted, barrelled, ^and shipped o£P at fourpence a-pound, for the use* of a block- 
ading squadron f Or would you rather^ in the 8ha]>e of' hams, circumnavigate 
the glolie with Cook or Vancouver.^ Dreams -Hireams— dreams, I wake in 
horror, and dare sleep no more !** 

TXCKLRa. 

Could it have been believed, that hi a country where murder has thus been 
. carried to so high a {ntch of cultivation, its 14 million inhabitants would have 
,been set agape and ^haat by such a pidful knave as Jack Thurtcll killing and 
bagging one single miacralde aharper ? Monstrous ! 

• 'NORTH. 

There was Sarah Malcolm; O aprightly youtm char- woman of the Temple, 
that murdered, with her olm band, a whole household. Few spinsters, we 
^tnk, have been known to murder three of their own sex ; and Sarah Mal- 
eohn must ever stand in the first class of assassiRs. She had no accomplice ; 
her own hand held down the grey heads of the poor old women, and strangled 
them with unfilnehing fifigers. As for the young girl of seventeen, she cut her 
throat from ear to ear, while she was perha^ dreaming of her sweetheart. She 
i^enoed aU the breath in the house, and shut by the dead bodies ; went about 
.hpt ordinary busiaess, as spiii^tiy as ever, ana lighted a young Irish gentle- 
man's fire at the usual hour. 

TICfCT.KR. 

What on admirable wife would Sarah have made for Williams, who, some 
doaen years a^, began work, as if he po^osed to murder the metropolis 1 Sa- 
rah was sprightly and diligent, good-looking, and fond of admiration. Williams 
was caiUea Gentleman williams," so gente^ and amiable a creature did he 
■eem to^^^so pleasant with his chitchat, and vein of trifling, neculiar to 
him!|j|||Mioi to be imitated. He was very fbnd of children, used to dandle 
ttemf^RlipPintly parental aw, and pat thdr curled heads, with the hand that 
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cut an in&nt'» throat in the cradle* WDliamawas a sober man> and no biKwier » 
he preferred quiet conversation with the landlady and her Ibinily within the 
bafi to the brutal mirth of the tavern*boxes ; and young and old were idfte ^ 
delighted witli the suavity of his smile. But in his white great eoat^withiiia ' 
maul — or his ripping-chisel— or his small ivory-handled pen-knife^ at d fo d of 
night, stealing u]>oii a doomed family, with long silent strides, whUe^ at the 
first glare of his eyes, the victims slirieked aloud, Wv are all murdered 1** ' 
Williams was then a diiicrent being indeed^ and in all bis dory. His rip ping , 
chisel struck to the heart the person whose cheek he had patted two noun 
before* Charles Martell himself, or the Pounder, smashed not a skull like Wil*. . 
liatns, the Midnight MaUetteer — and tidily and tenderly did he cover up the 
baby witli its cradle-clothes, when he knew that he had pierced its gullet like 
a quill. He never allowed such trifles long to ruffle his temper* In the even* 
ing, he was seen smiling as before ; even more gentle and instnuating than 
usual ; more tenderly did he kiss little Tommy, as he prepared to toddle to 
his crib ; and, as he touched 4be bosom of the bar-maid in pleasing violence, 
he thought how at one blow the blood would spout firom her heart. 

,KOETH. 

Sarah Malcolm was just the person to have been his bride. What a honeyw 
moon ! How soft would have been their pillow, as they recited a past, or 
planned a future murder ! How would tliey have fallen asleep in each other's 
Uood-stained arms ! with the rii^ng-dtisei below their pillow, and the maul 
upon the hearth I 

TUK SHSFHSan. 

I wadiia walk by myself through a dark wood the night, gin onybody wece 
to gie me a tbous.u)d pounds. I never heard you in sic a key betbre. lt*s no 
right— it's no riglu ! 

KOETH. 

What do the phrenologers say about Thurtell ? I have not seen any of their 
Transactions lately. 

TICKLEE. 

That he had the organ of Conscieutiouanesa full, a large Benevolence, and 
also a finely developed organ of Veneration, just as might have been expected, 
they say, from his character. For the phtenologer thinks that Jack would 
not have cheated an honest man, that he was another Howard in benevolence, 
and had a deep sense of religion. 

TH£ SHEPHEEl). 

1 caiina believe they would speak sic desperate havers as that. 

TICKLER, (Wwgiag* bell, enters Ambrose*) 

Bring No. II. of the Phrenological Joum^, Mr Ambrose. You ktmw where ^ 
to find it. Perhaps the ai'ticle I allude to may not yet be destroyed. 

MO&TU. 

What can the Courier by talking such infernal nonsense. Tickler, about 
that murderous desperado, Surgeon Conolly ? 

TICKLER. 

A puzale. 'I'lic Conritn' is an excdlknt paper— and I never before knew it 
in a question of common sense aud common morality, obstinately, singularly, 
and idiotically in the wrong. 

north. 

Why, the cruel villain would have shot others besides poor Grainger— ^nd 
after his blood was cooled, he exulted in the murder of Umt uafl>rtutiate man. 
The gallows were cheated of Conolly, by a quirk of the law. 

TICKLER. 

Judge Best saw the thing in its true light ; and the csountry is indebted to 
him for his stubborn justice. Why, the Omritr says, that not one man in a 
hundred, but would have done as Conolly did— Oh monstrous ! is murder so 
I, very ordinary a transactiou ? 

NORTH. 

No more, no more. But to be done with it, listen to this : — ** We are in- 
formed that this unfortunate gentleman has directed his fiicnds to 8U|>ply him 
with a complete set of surgical instruments, ^ilb all the new inventions, and 
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a complete chaiabur medicine-cheat. There is no doubt that he will be of the 
greatest utility to the colony, from the great wont of medical men there ; but 
there is less doubt that he will be one of the first in the country, as he is co« 
wed with misfortunes, and unpolluted bif crime** 

TIC'KLEK. 

That cannot be from the Courier. 

KO&Tl!. 

Alas ! it is««althbugh quoted from the Medical Adviser. 

TICKLEK. 

1 shall row MudforJ for this, first time I dine witli him in town. Here is 
another folly, altiiough of a different character, from the saiiio excellent pajier 
of our excellent friend, an ai’count of the Slot's Introductory LtJCture on what 
is called Political Economy. The Ricardo-I^cture ! I ‘‘ Mr McCulloch began 
his lecture by {tointing out the im|^rtaitce of the study of Political Economy, 
and observed, that the accumulation of wealth could alone raise men from 
that miserable state of society, in which all were occupied in providing for 
tlieir immediate physical wants, by affording them tlie means of sub.sistcnce 
when employed in the cultivation of mental powers, or in those pursuits which 
embellish lil^'' 

NORTH. 

^lost statistical of Slots ! 1 had quite forgotten the stupid savage — but, 
look tiere, Tickler— here is a flaming account of his second display, in tin; 
Morninfr Chronicle. “ lie shewed that objects deriTC their value from lalK>ur 
alone, and that they are more or loss valuable in proportion as labour is ex- 
pended on them ; that the air, and the rays of the sun, however necessary and 
useful, possess no value ; that water, wliicli at a river's side is of no value, 
iicquiros a value when required by persous who are at some distance, in pro- 
portion to the labour employed in its conveyance." 

THK HHErifEJU). 

1 aye thocht McCulloch a dull dour fellow, but the like o' that heats a'. 
It’s an awfu' truism. The London folk "ill never thole sic havers frae sic a 
halhiushaker. 

KORTii. 

On Mr Canning's appointment to the Secretaryship, the Courier honoured 
us by gracing its chief column witli a character of that distinguished pi rsou 
from our pages, but without acknowledgment. Uc never quotes us, therefore 
why did ho steal } 

TTCKr.EH. 

Poo ! poo ! be not so sensitive. Xothiug uncommon in tliat. it’s the way 
of the world; and I am sure if ODolierty were here, he would laud .Miidfor«l 
for knowing a good thing. Here's that gentleman's heailli— I rcsjicet ami 
esteem him highly.— James, you are a most admirable carver. That log will do. 

TUt SHKrilCItV. 

Ko offence, sir, but this leg's no for you, hut for mysel. 1 thought 1 wad 
never hae goUcu't aff. Naething better than the roastecl log o* a bon. Safe us ! 
she's fu o' e^s. What for dul they thraw tlie neck o' an etirock when her 
kame was red, and her just gacn to fa' a-laying? Howsomevor, there’s m 
great barm done. Oh I man, this is a gratul (RN>ping house. Kax ow^er the por- 
Ujr— Here's to you, kds, baith o' you. What's a' this hizziness that 1 lieard 
tbejn speaking about in Selkirk as I came through, in regard to the tenth com- 
pany 0 Hoozawrs ? 

TICKI.KJU 

, Why, I cannot think Battier a well-Ubctl man. They sent him to Coventry. 

I'ME .dlhPHKim. 

I would just as soon gang to Coventry as to Dublin city. But what was tlic 
cause o' the rippet ? 

NORTH. 

\Vliy, Uic Tenth is a crack regiment, and, not thinking ISIr Battier any or- 
nament to tlie corps, tluy rather forgot their good manners a little or ^o, and 
made the mess mighty disagreeable to him ; so, after several trifling occurreii- 
a'S too kdi^B to bore you with, Hogg, why, Mr Battier made himself scarce. 
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got himself rowed a good deal by the people at the Horse-guards^ sold his hor- 
ses> I presume, and now s^torts half-pay in the pedestrian service. 

THE SWErUERD. 

But what for was lie iiac omaraent to the corpse ? Wasna he a gentleman ? 

NOllTll. 

Perfectly a gciitloraan ; but somehow or another not to the taste of the 
Tenth ; and then, such a rider ! 

THE SHErifEIlD. 

What I wasna he a gude rider upon horseback } 

NORTH. 

Tlie worst since John (rilpin. In a charge, he grasped fast the flowing 
mane/’ gave tongue, — and involuntarily desertt^d. So says his colonel ; and 
Mr Battier, although he has published "a denial of being the son of a mer- 
chant, has not, so far as I have observed, avowed himself a (’aster. 

THi: sitF.riiKan. 

Nft, if that l>o the case, the ithcr lads had some excuse. But what garr'd 
Mr Battier gang into the llooxawrs, gin he couldna ride.^ 1 hope now that 
he has gaen into llie Foot, tliat he may be able to walk. If not, he had better 
leave the service, and tin' out some genteel sedentary trade. He wadna like 
to he a tailor ? 

TICK Mill. 

Why, Battier, I am told, in a worthy fellow, and as I said before, he was 
ill ust'd. But he ought not to have gone into the Tenth, and he ought not 
to have made use of threatening innuendoes after leaving the regiment, and 
crossing the ("haunel. 

NORTH. 

Certainly not. No gentleman should challenge a wliole regiment, especi- 
ally through the medium of the public press. 

THE sneriiERi). 

If Mr Battier were to challenge mo, if I were ane o* the oftishers o' the 
’l\'nth, I wad fecht him on horseback— eithiT wi' sword or pistol, or baith ; 
and what wad niy man do, then, wi' his arms round the neck o' his horse, 
and me hewing awa' at him, head and hnrdies ? 

NORTH. 

It was a silly business altogether, and is gone by— but, alas ! poor Collier ! 
'J’hat was a tragedy indeed. 

TICKLER. 

Confound that lubber, James. If he has any feeling at all, he must be 
miserable. 

NORTH* 

liis account of the affair at first was miserably ill written — ^inde-ed, incora- 
prihensiblo— and grossly contriulictory — extremely insolent, and in many es- 
fiential points false. All were to blame, it seems, commodore, captains, crews, 
and Admiralty. A pretty presumptuous prig ! 

THi: SIlEI'llKKH. 

l^uir chid ! puir chiel ! I saw't in a paper — and couldna help amaist 
greeting ; a’ riddled wi wouns in the service o' his country, and to come to 
that end at last ! Has that fallow .Tames lamented bitterly the death o' the 
brave sea-captain, and deplored having caused sic a woftil disaster ? 

MR NORTH. 

Not as he ought to have done. But the whole countrjr must henceforth 
despise him and his book. I could ^xirdon his first offence, for no man could 
have fiircHeen what has happened ; but his subsequent conduct has been un- 
pardonable. He owed lo the country the expression of deep and bitter grief, 
for having been the unintentional, but not altogether the innocent cause of 
the death of one of her noblest heroes, 

TICKLER. 

I set* Phillimore has been bastinadoing James — ^imprudently, I opine. You 
have no right to walk into a man's house, with your hat on, like a Quaker, sap- 
ported by a comrade, and then in the most un-Friendly manner, strike your 
host over the pate with a scion from an oak-stump. 
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NORTH. 

Certainly you have not. I am sorry that my friend Philliinorc^ as brave a 
fellow as ever walked a quarter-deck, did not consult his brother the doctor. 
But I believe the captain had no intention of assaulting the naval historian 
when he entered the premises ; and that some gross impertinence on the part 
of the Bcribej brought the switch into active service. 

MR TICK LFU. 

The public will pardon Phillimore. A Naval History is a very good thing, 
if written by a coinpotcnt person, which James is not, although the man lias 
some merit as a chronicler. Put the very idea of criticising in derail every 
action, just as you w'ould criticise a volume of pcKitiis, is not a little absurfl. 
Southey's Life of Nelson is good. • 

NORTH. 

Excellent Look at James's History after reading that admirable Manual, 
and you will get sick. 

TI1K SHKIMIFKII. 

He’s just a wonderfu* man Soothey ,* the best o’ a’ the Lakers. 

TirKl.LR» 

Bam the Lakers. Here's some of the best Hollands that ever crossed the 
Zuyder Zee. — Make a jug, James. 

THK sitnrnERi). 

Only look, what has become of the supper ? Mr Tickler, you've a fearsome 
appetite. x-^Hear — hear — there's the alarm-bell — and the fire-dmm ! Saw tia 
ye that flash o' iicht. I hoj)e it may turn out a guJe conflagration. Hear till 
the ingines. I’m thinking tht* fire’s oh the North bridge. 1 hope it's no in iny 
freeri* Mr John Anderson’s shop. 

NORTH. 

1 hope not. Mr Anderson is a prosperous bibliopole, and these little cheap 
editions of llie Scottish Poets, Uainsay, and Burns, anrl (rnihanu*, are admira- 
ble, The prefaces are elegantly and judiciously written — the text correct — type 
beautiful, and embellish incuts iJjq»ropriate. 

TK’K1.> R. 

The Fire-Eater,” lately published by Mr Anderson, is a most spirited and 
interesting tale— full of bustle and romantic incidents. — I inteinl to review ii. 

TlfF S II F. THE HP. 

The Fire-Eater” is a fearsome name for ony i'liristian ; but how can you 
twa sit ower your toddy in that gait, discussing the merits o’ bcuks, w)\cn I 
tell you tlie haiil range o' buildings yonder's in a bleeze ? 

{jhJnter Mr AMHuosr,«v7A the Phreru^/of^ra/ Journa/,) 

AJMBROS'K. 

Clentlemen, Old Levy the Jew’s for-shop is blazing away like a fury, ami 
threatening to burn down the Hercules Insurance Olficc. 

, TICKLER. 

Out with the candles. 1 call this a very ^lassable fire. Why, lot>k here, the 
small typo is quite distinct. I fear the blockheads will lu‘ throwing water upon 
the tire, hiuI destroying the ctfect. Mr Ambrose, step over the way, and rejKirt 
progress. 


THE SHEFtlEnn. 

Can ye see to read thae havers, by the firc-flaughts, Mr Tickler ? 


*rieKr.i;tt. 

What thitik ye, James, of tlie following touch ? Yei the organ of bene- 
volence is very large; and this is no contradiction, but a confirmation of nhre- 
Bology^ Thurtell, with all his violence and dissipation, was a kind-hearted 
man f” 


Yoi 
edit it. 


THt SIfErTIERO. 

aking that. Nae man can be sic a fule as write that down, far less 
Do they give any proofs of his benevolence ? 


tickler. 

Yes— yes. He once gave hnif-a-sovereign to an old broken black-icg and 
'** upon witnessing a quarrel, which had nearly emded in n fight , Iw^twoen Harry 

VI 
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liurmer, and Netf Painter, at the house of the former puj^ist — the IMougli 
in Smitlifield — ^und which originated through ThurtelJ, he relt so much hurt^ 
that he shed tears in reconciling them to each other V' 

THK SHEPHKlin. 

The blackguard s been greetin' fu'. 

TJCKL£it, {rmdinf^.') 

ilih behaviour in prison was of so affecting and endearing a nature, that 
the account of the parting scene between him and the gaoler, and others who 
bad been in the habit of great intercourse with him, during his confinement, 
is affecting enough to draw tears from every one whose heart is not made of 
stone !" 

THE SUEPHEED. 

AVeel, then, mine is made o' stane. For it was to me just perfectly disgust- 
ful and loathsome. Sir James Mackintosh broached preceesely my sentiments in 
the House of Commons. A man may weel greet, in a parting scene wi' a jailor, 
when he is gauii out to tlic open air to be nanged, without ony great benevo- 
lence. 

TICKLER. 

Mis uniform kindness to Hunt, after Probert had escatied punishment as 
king's evidence, up to the tnoment of his execution, was of the warmest nature. 
Although Hunt was probably drawn into a share of the bloody transaction by 

Tburtell, the adectionate conduct of Thurtell towards him so completely over- 
powered him, that had Thurtell been the fnost mrluotuf pergm upon and 
he and Hunt of orposn j. sexes, Thurtell could not have rendered himself 
more beloved tlian every action of Hunt proved he was/' 

'IHF SHEVHEUD. 

A fool and a phrenologist is a' ae thing, Mr Tickler — I admit tliat noo. 
Hunt did all he could to hung Thurtell — Thurtell abused Joe constantly in pri- 
son — and in bis speech frightened him out of his wits, by his horrid faces, 
as Hunt tells in his confession to Mr Harmer. — Ten minutes after Jack is 
hanged Hunt declares that he ridily deserved it— his whede confession is thll 
of hatred (^real or affected towards Thurtell, — During his imprisonment in 
the hulks, his whole behaviour is reckless, and destitute of ail feeUng for any 
human creature, and at last he sails off with curses in his throat, and sulky 
anger in his miserable heart. It's a shame for I>r Pool to edit sic vile non- 
sense, and ril speak to him about it inysef. 

TICKLER. 

Hear the Doctor himself. That Thurtell, with a large benevolence, should 
commit such a deed, was reckoned by many compleidy subversive of the 
srit-nci'. Do such persons recollect the character of one Othello, drawn by a 
person named William Shakespeare? Is there no adhesiveness, no generosity, 
no benevolence in that mind so pourtrayed by the poet? and was a more cool 
and deliberate murder ever coinmittcd ? ' 

THE SHLI'IIKUD. 

That beats Tims. Othello compared to Thurtell ; and what's waur, wee 
Weare in the sack likened, by implication, to Desdemona? That's phrenolo- 
gy, is't ? 1 caiiiia doubt noo the story o' the Turnip. 

TICKLER. 

This Phrenologist admires Tlmrtell as tlw^ bravest of men. No murder,' 
says he, was ever committed with more daring." Do ye think so, James ? 

THF SHErHERU. 

Oh ! the wretched coward ! What bravery was there in a big strong man 
inveigling a shilly-shally feciMI^ swindler into a gig, a* swaddled up in a 
heavy great-coat, ami a’*at aiiice, unawares, in a <lark loan, shooting him in 
the head wi' a pistol ? And then, when the puir devil was frighted, and stun- 
ned, and lialf dead, cutting his throat wi' a pen-knife. Dastardly rufhan ! 

TICKLER. 

The last organ stated as very large is Cautiousness. This part of hischa- 
rccter was displayed in the pains he took to conceal the murder, to hide the 
body, 

THE SHEPHEai). 

What the deevil ! ivad ony man that had murdered anither no try 

VuL. XV. :s D 
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either to coneeal the IkmIv, or to avoid suspicion ? Was it ony mark of cau- 
tion to confide in twa such reprobates as Hunt and Probert, both of whom be- 
trayed tiie nmrdt rcr? Was it ony mark o* caution to tell the Bow Street offi- 
cer, wlien he vi'us apprehended, that he had thrown Wcare’s watch over a 
hedge ? Was it ony mark 6’ caution to lose his pistol and pen-knife in the 
dark? Was it ony mark o* caution to keep bhiidy things on and about him, 
afterwards for days, in u public-liousc ? Fule and Phrenologist are a’ aiie, sir, 
truly enough. 

TICKLI K. 

A martyr could not have perished more lieroically." 

Tur. siiKrHr.nn. 

TbatV no to he endured. Tluirtell liehaved wi* nac mair firmness than ony 
ither strong-nerved ruffian on tlie scaffold. Was his anxiety about the length 
o’ rope like a martyr? Nuebody behaved sae wed at the last as the honest 
hangman. 

TICKI.En. 

The ass thus concludes. ** I will not detain the reatler any longer ; hut trust 
enough has been said to shew, that if ever head confinnwl Phrenology, it is the 
head of Thurtell,'* 

TIIK 8HIr.rilM{l>. 

Fling that trash frae you, and let us out by to the fire. Tlie roof o' the 
house must be falling in bely ve. Save us, what a bum o' voices and trampling 
o* feet, and hissing o‘ ingines, and growling o* the fire! Lets out to the Brig, 
and see tlie rampaging element 

riCXLEK. 

You remind me, Hogg, of Nero surveying Home on fire, and playing on the 

harp. » 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Do ye want a spring on the fiddle? Stv till him, Korth's sleeping ! Le t’s 
out amang the crowd for an hour. He'll never miss us till we come hack , and 
crutches are no lor a crowd. 

ScEKE III.— 27<c AVM Mr Tick! f R and the Smephekd w 

the Crowd. 

TICKLER. 

Two to one on the fire. 

THE SHEnn Rl>. 

That’s a powerfu’ ingine. — I wad back the tvattr, but there's ower little n’t 
(^Addressing himself gcnvralhf to wfutt Pwrev Egan ralh the a7ithmcf \) — 

Lads, up wi' the causeway, and gt't to the water-pipes." 

(The hint is taken, and the. engmes disiingmsh themselves gfrnttaA 

TICKLER. 

Hogg, you Brownie, I never thought you were the man to throw cold water 
dn any night’s good amusement. 

THE SMEeHEHlJ. 

I'll back the water, noo, for a gallon o’ whisky. 

TICKLER. 

Young woman, it’s no doubt a very pretty song of old Hector Mameirs,— 

Come under my plaidie, the night’s gaiiu to fa', 

Tliere's room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa.” 

But still, if you jrfease, you need not put your arm under mine, till I whisper 
into your pnvate ear. 

• THE snp.rHKBl# 

Wfaw’s the li miner wanting ? 

FEMALE. 

inppBHls that you, Mr Hogg.!* Ken ye oclit o' your friend, Captain Of)o- 
herty?/ 

^ THE SHEPHERD. 

TAtt — ^there’s half-a-crown for you — gang about your business, you slut— 
or rj|P>rain yc. X ken nae Captain HDuherties. 

TICKLIR. 

J rementtocr, .fames, that a subscription-jiaper wa>s carried about a few years 
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^o, to raise money for pulling down this very range of buildings^ which had 
just been carried up at a cronsiderable ex]>ense. 

TIIK SHLl-Hl-Ill). 

And you subscribt d ten pounds ? 

IICKI.LJU 

1 shoulil as soon have thought of subscribing ten pounds for Christianizing 
Tai-tary. 

THE SHtTHERl). 

I’here's an awfu'wark in Kmbro just now, about raising Monuments to eve]^ 
body, great and small. Did you hear, sir, o* ane about to be raised to Dubis* 
son the dentist? 

TICKLEU. 

1 di<l. It is to be a double statue. Dubisson is to be represented in mar- 
ble, with one hand grasping a refractory patient by the jaw-bone, and with 
the other forcibly introducing his instrument into the mouth.— >1 have seen a 
sketch of the design, and it is equal to the Hercules and Antffius. 

THE SHErilEKH. 

\V haur is't to be erecked ? 

TICKLER. 

In the Pantheon, to be sure. 

THE SlljUl^ltLU]). * 

1 louts — it maun be a joke. But, Mr Tickler, have you seen a plan o' the 
iMouumeiit built at Allou to Bobert Burns? 

TU'KLLR. 

Ay, James, there is some sense in that. My friend iVIr Thomas Hamil- 
ton's design is most beautiful, simple, and impressive. It stands where it 
ought to s>tand, ami the gcjillemen of Cuila deserve every praise. I have heard 
that a little iiioiu) may he .still nettled in that quarter — very little, if any at 
all. And 1 will myself subscribe five pounds. 

1 111, hiiuriii 111). 

So will 1* But the Monumtnt no being in Eiiibnf , you scs?, nor JMr Tho- 
mas llaiuilioii a man fond o' putting ImniRdf forward, line hears naething 
about it. 1 only tvish he would design ane half us gude for inysel. 

'i icKi r,a. 

All ! my Inloveil vSlujilu^rd, not lor these thirty years at least. Your ivor- 
thy father lived to ninety odd — why not his son f Some half century hence, 
your ettigy will be seen ou some- bonny green knowe in the Forest, with its 
honest l>raztn lace lo<;king atress M Alary's Loch, and up towards the Grey- 
maro b tail, while by moonlight ail your own fairies will weave a dance round 
iLs jHilcslai. 

im: Mii.niiaiw, {in amazemtnt.) 

Mv ^Ul^s! \ under s DDohevtv. 

•JUhLIll. 

Who r 'I’he Adjutant ? 

1 la sit teiihiin. 

ODolierty !— look at him — look at him — sec liow he ishaiKliug out Uie fur- 
niture through the window, on the third fiat of an atljoining tenement. How 
the deevil got he there ? Wicl, siccan a deevil as that ODoberty ! — ^and him, a 
the lime, out o' Kmhro', us 1 hue't uiidt r his ain hand ! 

„TK KLLIl. 

There is certainly soineihiug very cxlnlaratiug in a scene of this sort, I am 
a (iuebir, or Fire-worsbipja r. Ohsir\e, the crowd are all in most prodigious 
spirits, Xow', hud it been a range of houhos tenanted by ]WH)r men, there would 
have hteii no irKTrimeiit. But Air Levy i.s a Jew — rich probably— and no 
doubt insured. — Therefore, all is mirth and jollity. « 

•DIE SHETHKltl). 

Insurance idfices, too, an- a' jiertect banks, and ane canna help enjoying a 
bit screeil aff their profits. Aly gallon o' whisky's gaiic ; the fire has got it a* 
Its ain way iioo,— and as the best o the bleezc is ower, we may return to Am- 
brose’s. 

TICKLER. 

Steady — there was a j>rotty longue of fire flickering out of lire fourtli story* 
i'he liff-i is to come vet. What a contemptible uff’air is an illumination ! 
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Tll£ 8H£1»HBBD. 

Ve may «ay Ujat— -wi' an auld bizsie at every window, left at hamc to watch 
the caniilc-doups. 

RTllAKGER,— (7\> ihe SHKI*HKRI>.) 

Sir, I beg your pardon, but you seem to be an amateur ? 

sneriiKiU). 

No, sir, — I am a married man, with two i-liildreii. 

SI RANG 111. 

^ Tis a Tery so so fire. I regret having left bed for it. 

What ! were you siccan a fule as leave your w-ariu bed ibr a tire ? I’m iluuk- 
ing you’ll be nae niair an amateur than mysel, but a nmrrii d lunu. 

STllANGER. 

I have seen, sir, some of tlie first dresin Kurof>c\ Drury-I^ane, and Covent- 
(vardcii Theatiea, each burned dow'ii twice — Opera-house twice — ^property to 
the amount of a million at the West India Docks— several sucet sisave ivtton- 
niill incremations of merit at Mancliestcr-^two explosions (one with respect- 
able loss of life) of {lowder-mills — and a very fine conflagration of shipping at 
Bristol. 

THJ? SHJ.PHERD. 

IMr Tickler — hqgrd ye ever the like ? 

TlCKLf.il. 

Never— -Hogg. 

aHiiriiERD. 

I'm the Ettrick Shepherd — ^aud this is Mr Tickler, sir. 

8TKAKOJb.li. 

What ! can I trust my ears— am I in presence of two of the men, who haw 
set the whole world on tire ? 

THE SHF.PHFftl). 

Ves— you arc, sir, sure enough, ami yonder’s the Adjutant O Doherty, wi' 
bis face a’ covered wi’ coom, getting sport up yonder, and doing far mair harm 
^011 good, that s certain. But will you come with us to Ambrose s ?— Whare 
is he, Tickler t — whare is he ? Whare’s the gentleman gone ^ 

TICRLKll. 

I don’t know. Look at your watch, .lames, — What is the hour ? 

'i iiK SHI I'Hi.jRD, {^J'umhfin^ ahrvf hi,i jhb,j 

My watch is gone ! — my watch is gone ! — he has jacket my pocket o' her ! — 
Deevil burn liim ! — I nifiered wi’ Baldy Brackt n, iji the Grass-market, the *iay 
before yesterday, and she diilna lose a luinuU' in the twenty-four. This is a 
bad job — let us back to Ambrose’s. I'll never see her face again. 

Sc EXE IV . — The Barir^urtthi; Room. 

xoKTii, {.solwf, nml Oi^hep.) 

Enitr on tipUw Mr Amero^k* 

This fire hai> made me anxious about my premises. All right. He is fast as 
a nail ; and snores (first time 1 ever beard him ) like the rest of his b|>ecics. 
Bless my soul ! — the window is open at his very ear. 

( VuUs (lou n ihe .wjih. ) 

north, {awakening,) 

Ambrose ! I have had a congtllating dream. — Ice a foot thick in ray wash- 
hand basin, and an icicle six inches long at ray nosi* ! 

AMBROSE. 

I ana glad to have awakened you, sir. Shall I bring you a little mulled 
..port ? 

XORTIf. 

No— no — Ambrose, AVheel me tow'ards the tmbeiB- I hear it reported, Am- 
brose, that you arc going to gut the ttneineiu. — Is it 

AMBUOb> • 

It Ks an ancient building, Mr North, and soincwliat incommodious. During 
the summer montha it will undergo a great dmngo and thorough rqmir. 
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NOUTII. 

Well, well, Ambrose, I rejoice to know that a change is demanded by the 
increase of resort ; but yet, methiuks, I shall contemplate any alteration 'with 
a pensive and meluiicholy spirit. This very room, Mr Ambrose, within whose 
lour w'alls I have ))t*eii s<» often lately, must its dimensions l)e changed ? Will 
this carpet be lifted? Tliat chimney-piece be rLino-.ed? I confess that the 
thought affects me, ]Mr Ambrose. Forgive the pensive tear. 

{Takes out his .s(fuarc of Indta, and blows his nose in a hurried 
and Ufritafed vmuner,') 

AMBnOSK. 

Mr Norlfi, I have frequently thought of all this, and rather than hurt your 
feelings, sir, I will let the house remain as it is. I beseech you, sir, be com- 
post d. 

NOUTH. 

No ! ** Ambrose thou rcasoriest well,** it must be ao. The whole city under- 
goetb (’bdiigt’ d<*ep ami wide, and wherefore slmuld (Tabriel’s Hoad, and the 

Laiul of Ambrose, be alone iiiiinut ible ? Down with the partitions I The mind 
soon n .:on'*iles its; lf to the loss of what it ino^t dearly loved. Jiut the (Jlialdce 
(diamb'.'r, Amlirosc ! the (dialdee Chamher, Axnhrosi* 1 must it go— must it go, 
iinlis d, emi .>e ‘^wallow<:d up in some great big xvide unmeaning room, destitute 
alike of ell a r,ic hr and com mrt, without one high association hanging on its 
blue or ytdiow walls ? 

AMliHOSlw 

X ). .Mr North, ratlier than alter the Chaldee Cliambcr, would I sec the 
whole of 'Miuburgh involved in one geiieial conflagration. 

NO in II. 

Knough— enough— now my mind is at rest. With hanimtTs, and with axes 
both, let the workmen fortlnviili fall to. You must keep )>ace, Mr Ambrose, 
with thi- progKbs, the advaiiceinent of the age. 

AMIUIOSR. 

Sir, 1 have ht!en jierfcctly contented, hitherto, with the accounnodalion this 
house ailords, and so, 1 humbly hope, have l)een my fHends; but I owe it to 
those f riends to do hU 1 can to increase their comforts, and I have got a plan 
that 1 think will please you, sir, 

KOK'I H* 

Ik'ttor, Ambrose, than that of the Britisli itself. But no more.— Think you 
the lad.s will return? If not, I must hobble homewards. 

AMHU08K. 

Hearken, sir — Mr 'rickler's tread in the trance. {EjcU susurrans,) 

{Kntcr Ticki.i:u and the SifEriitRU.) 

TlCKT.JiR. 

Have you supped, North? 

NOKTH. 

Net I indeed. — Ainbrosi^ bring .‘?upjHr. {^Ejcit Ambrose,) 

THii SHF.riirwi). 

I think I wull rather take some breakfast. — Mr North, I'm thinking you're 
slwpy ; for you’re loolvin* unco gash. Do you want au account o* the nre ? 

NOllTU, 

i’ertainly not. Mr Ambrose aiul I were engaged in a very interesting con- 
versation when you entered. We were discussing the merits of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

T^ir. snKPiiEitD. 

O* the pictures? I was there the day. Oh! man, yon things o* Wulkie’s 
arc chief endeavours. That anc frae the Gentle Shepherd, is just nature her- 
sel. I wush he would illustrate in that gait, some o' the bonniest scenes in 
the Queen’s Wake. 

TICKI.EU. 

Worth all the dull dirty daubs of all the Dutchmen that ever vomited in- 
to a canal. Nauseous ninnies ! a coarse joke may pass in idle talk — a word and 
away— but think, James, of a human being painting filth and folly, dirt and 
debauchery, vulgarity and vilencss, day after day, month after month, till he 
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finally covered tbe canvass with all the accumulated beastliness of his most 
driinkeii and sensual imaginutipn P 

NORTH. 

{i>top. Tickler — remember Teniers, and 

Till 

Kcmembcr nae sic fallow, IMr Tickler; Wulkic's wee finj^er's worth the hale 
o' them. Duncan Gray cam here to woo,” is sae ji;ude, that it's maist un- 
endurable. tlie bonniest lass ever I saw in a’ iny born days. What u 

sonsy hawse I But indeed, she’s a’ alike partite. 

TUKl.Mt. 

Stop, Shepherd, remember. 1 saw a ("ockiiey to-day looking at that picture, 
and oh ! what a contrast between the strapping figure of Duncan Gray, his 
truly pastoral physiognomy, well-filletl top-boots (not unlike your own, James,} 
and sinewy hainfs that seem alike ready for the tug of either love or war— and 
the tout-ensemble of that most helpless of all [mssiblc creatures ! 

NORTH. 

John W atson is great this year. Happy man, to whom that teautiful crea- 
ture, (picture of a Lady,) may be inditing a soft epistle ! W'hat innocence, 
simplicity, grace, and giiicte du cour ! W^hy, if thatswiet daniosel would 

think of an old man like the 

TIIK SHECHKHn. 

Ilaud your tongue. Wliy should she think o an auld man ? Ye might 

be her gutcIuT, you re threescore and iwa.” 

TICRIEU. 

ZVlr Thomson of Duddingston is tin* best landscape-painter Scotland ever 
produced — ^In^tter than cither Nasmyth, or Andrew Wilson, or Grcd' Wil- 
liams. 

NORTH. 

Not so fast, Tickler. Let us discuss the comparative merits— 

THh MIKPIIKan. 

Then Tm afF. For o* a' the talk in this warhl, that about pictures is the 
warst. I wud say that to the face o' the Directur-Ueneral Ijirnsel. 

NORTH. 

A hint from niy Tlu ocritus is sufficient. W'hat tliirjk you, Bion, of this 
parliamentary grant of l.,3()0,00(» for repairing old W'iinlsor ? 

Tllh SHKPHEKl). 

1 never saw the Crreat House o’ Windsor Palart, hut it has been for ages the 
howf o' kings, and it mauna he allowed to gang back. If L.rjtHi.oou winna do, gie 
a million. Man, if I was but in Parliamtut, I w'ould gie the niggarts their 
fairings. Grudge a king a palace ! 

NORTH. 

What say you, my good Shepherd, to a half million more for chun*lieb r 
THI. SHI-CIIMin. 

Mr North, you and JMr Tickler is aihlins laughing at in< , and spt't'ring 
questions at me, that you may think are out o' iny W'ay to answer ; but, for 
a’ that, I perhaps ken as wcel’s either o’ you, what's due to the religious es- 
tablishments of a great and increasing kiiitra, wi’ a population o’ twal millions, 
raair or les.s, in or uwre. Ini't it sae f 

NOUTH. 

We ll said, Janieti. This is not the place, perhaps, to talk much of these se- 
rious matters ; but no ministry will ever stand the lowTr in the estimation of 
their country, for liaving enabled some hundred thousands more of the j)cople 
to worship their Maker publicly once a-week. 

iiiE siiyriiiain. 

I’m thinking no. Nane u the Opposition wad opj^e a grant o’ half a million 
for higging schools, the mair's their merit ; and if sae, what for no kirks 
Edication and rtdigion .should gang hand in hand. That’s aye been my thocht. 
\ Enter AmhroiC, with aupjwr.) IIowsmnevt;r, here’s sooper ; and instead o’ talk- 
ing o’ kirks, let us a’ gang oftener tiU them. — Put down the sassages afore me. 
Amhrois. A>’rc looken unco wed the noo, man ; I hanlly ever saw ye sae fat. 
How is the mistress and the bairns ? 
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AMMItOSK. 

All well, sir, I thank you, Mr Ilogg. 

IHE SHEPHERI). 

Oil, man, I wush you would come out at the preachings, when the towrj's 
thin, and see us at Altrivo. 


A MB HOF E. 

I fear it is quite impossible for me to leave town, Mr Hogg ; but I shall al- 
ways be most happy to sec you here, sir. 

TilK SllKrilEKP. 

Tvo been in your house a hunder ami a bunder times, and you ken I lodged 
aiice in the flat ahoon ; and never did 1 hear ony noise, or row, or rippt, l)e- 
low your rigging. I dinna repent a single hour I ever sat here ; I never saw 
or heard naething said or (loan* here, that mirlitna been said or done in a mi- 
nister's manse but it s waxing early, and I ken you diniM keep untiineoiis 
hours ; so let us devoor supper, and he aff*. I'lnit fire taigled us. 

NoaTH. 

I ha<l been asleep for an hour, before mine host awakened rne, and had a 

dream of the North Pole. 

iiir sriKPiitRu. 

North Pole ! How often do you think Captain Parry intends liowking his 
way through these icebergs, wi* the snout o' ms discovery shijis.^ ]\Iay he ne-' 
ver bi‘ frozen up at last, he and a' his crew% in thae dismal regions ! 

NOJITH. 

Have you read Franklin and Richardson ? 

Ttn. SHM’IIEllT). 

Yes, I hae. Yon w*as terrible. Day after day naething to cat but tripe aff 
tlic rocks, dry banes, auld sboon, and a godsend o'a pair of leathern breeches ! 
W’hat would they no hae given i‘or sic a soo]H‘r as this here ! 

TICK! KH. 

Have you no intention, James, of going on the next land-expedition ? 

Tin: SHFrnKKP. 

Na. na ; I cnnnn do witliout vittals. 1 was unce for twenty hours without 
tasting a single' tiling hut a bit cheese and half a bannock, and i was close upon 
tlie fainting. Vi t 1 would bkr s<‘o the North Pole. 

TICM EX. 

Where’s your chronometer, James? 

Till* SHTMIKBIK 

Whisht, whisht ; I ken that laiig-ncbbit word. — Whisht, whislit. — Safe us ! 
is that (Miibl lamb? — We'll no bac lamb in Yarrow for a raontb yet, 

TIChl Mt. 

Come, North, bestir yourself, you re staring like an owl in a consumption. 
Tip us A, my old boy- 

me SHFruEjin. 

Mr Tickler, .Mr T'ickkr, wliat lungish Ls that to use till .Mr North ? 'Phink 
shame o' yoursei’. 

KOnTH. 

No editor, .lames, is a hero to his contributors. 

Tin: sni riirMi), 

Wt‘el, wed, I for aiic will imvcr forget my respect for Mr Christopher 
North, He has lang been the support o' the littrature, the phti?loso|)hy, the 
religion, and wliat’s o' as great importance as ony thing else, the gude manners 
o' the kiiitra. 

Til Rl.EH, 

Forgive me, North, forgive me,-— James. Come, I volunteer a Fong. 

thl SHFPHERX). 

A sang ! Oh man, you're a bitter bad singer— timmer-tuned, though a de- 
cent oar. loot’s hear the lilt. 



CApril, 


N 0 .XIF. 
{Tleklet itiugs,) 



brimmer No glimmer Of skimmering day«light be found. Fill a- 



drlnkiog a • bove. Drink a * way ! Drink a • - way ! 

Give way to each thought of your fancies^ 

That dances. 

Or glances, or looks of the fair: 

And beware that from fearb of to-inorrt»u 
\''ou borrow 

No sorrow’, n<ir ioretasic of care. 

Drink away, drink away, drink away! 

For the honour of those you adore ; 

C'Dme, charge ! and drink lairly to-day, 

Thougli you swear you w'ill never drink more. 

in. 

1 Just night, ctt/, and quite tmLinclioly, 

(Vied folly ! 

What's Folly to reel for licr fauw' ? 

Vet I’ll banish such hint till the inornntg, 

And scorning 

Sii:h warning to-night, do the same. 

Drink ;iway, drink away, drink away ! 

'TwiJl ban^^h blue devils and pain ; 

And to-iiight for niy joys if I pay, 

Why, to-ui</rrow I’ll go it again. 

iriK AMBKOsK, {fintfrinfj With alarm,) 

As T live, sir, here a Mr ODoIierty. Shall I say you are ht rc, for he is in a 
wild humour ? 


(/inter (iDohi axy, ringing,} 

Fve kiss’d and I’ve prattled with fifty fair maids, 

And changed tliein as oft, do ye see, &c. 

{North and Tickktr rise to go.) 

OUOIIEHTY. 


What, bolting 


lilK SHFFUCBl). 


Ay, ay, late hours disna agree wi’ snawy powa. But Tac sit an hour wi’ 
you. (The Adjutant and th* Shepherd embrace — North and Tickler disappear.) 
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No. II. 


Usl, 

Y oiJJi letter CMine to jnts covered all 
over with post-marks and dirccjlions ; 
hut a letter gives a fillip to one’s spi- 
ritSjCven though the news in it be six 
weeks old. 1 don't know when I .shall 
be in London again — perhaps never. 
1 always hatCvl leaving any placj witli 
a coubciousness that 1 viiis/, at u given 
time, come back again. %Miank Heaven, 
there is now no living ertiature to w’hoin 
my nionieiits arc of much consequence ! 
East, west, north, or south— to deatli, 
or to present enjoyment— am free to 
take my course, I may push right on 
without injuring any tme to tiio very 
extremity of this world ; and tht'rc are 
almost as few whom it would concern 
maurially, if 1 were to drop over into 
the next. 

I am here — will you understand 
why ? — hiding my lig] it under abushel. 
A simple, uiqireleiiding, wtdl-drcsscd, 
e.iptaiu orca\alry, with half-pay, and 
two hor,s< and one .servant for all. 
1 havi my gun, and my flute, .and my 
fhdiiii >r(d ; and (to play with) rny 
(iCinnuj ; ainl poor \"envis, who 
iiiako'. hne to all the women, and so 
iiitJoluctN )n‘r i..4istir. — Poor Venus! 
A d(ii; IS a being that there is no safe 
pn \i(iitig 'or. — Ihopc she’ll die betoa^ 
me - i<.r 1 can't make her n ward of 
(Imncviy; and, iljoiigh there is no 
<Tueliy 111 exUn|'Ui"*hing life, lishould 

noi like ihe kiijd:u’.ss of having her 
killed*. 

Sir., ving, for the j.a.-,r month, through 
Oxfordshire, ami Ihrefordshire, and 
.Somt rMct^hirf — re\isiiing loculitie.s in 
leisure and independence, >vhich I had 
beheld under circuniblances of danger 
or privation. In some places I sought 
for objects that liad ceased to exist. I 
walked (as 1 thought) towards a par- 
ticular hoinsii in Oxford ; and the very 
street had disappeared. NVhere the 
view.s still remained, iriy nmv medium 
did not help the prospi et. Fight years 
ha.s made a change in the remains of 
Ludlow Castle, or in tlie remains of 
Charles Edwards. 1 rode past the gate 
of lA'amington barracks.-— Do you re- 
collect anything, Fletcher, here? — I 
.saw the old stables, in which I had' 
fagged over a .splashed troop horse for 
many a weary hour. And the post," 

VoL. XVL 


at the eoinuniudunt's door, whtre 1 had' 
often stood seiUi y, and been as huu^ 
as a wolf. And the school, in which 
I had drawn tears and curses from 
ni.iuy a raw Irish reiTuit, when I was 
a ** rough-ruler."^ I felt almost as if I 
had a sort ot affection for the place ; 
and yet. Heaven knows, 1 had litfle 
cau.se to have any I — But there w'as 
one house which I did not care to see, 
(when it came to the point,) although 
1 thought I had come to Leamington 
for little other jmi-pose ! — Is it not 
strange, when auian feels that he can- 
not live cither with a particular wo- 
man dr without her ? And yet such an 
infernal sensation did come over ipe 
as I approached the cottage that was 
Ltvine s, that I whech d .short up the 
back lane that leads to the river — ^bow 
many times I had rode up it, to wa- 
ter, with the troop ! and almost stum- 
bled over a little creature, (a soldier’s 
wife,) ^ho bad been kind to me when 
kindness was an object ! — I threw 
some money down, and galloped off, 
for I thought, by her eye, that she 
knew me.— If she did— what a tale 
tlu re was, within ten minutes, through 
every wnsherwoman's in Leamington ! 
—Do you remember when I drew/* 
in the oixrn raarket^dace, and res- 
cued our roiist meat from the militia- 
men ! 

Heighho J — Vour letter came in ex- 
rcllciit season. It is a rainy afternoon. 
No trout-hshrng— which serves to keep 
mo walking, at least ; and ilia views 
about the deep valley of the ITsk, here, 
arc dcdicious. 

Why, it is not so fine a stream, to 
be sure, as the Suir between Carrick 
and Clonmel ; but you ought to relish 
liberty anywhere. And 1 should be 
the better of a companion, if he were 
such a one as I could converse with. 
I am as free as the veriest American 
sav^el and have the advantage of 
civilization all round me nt the same 
time. 1 live in inns, and avoid large 
towns; and find a welcome^and a 
real one— wherever 'I conic. And 1 
have just got the right calibre too, as 
regards station and equipage, about 
me. Sufficient to make me the equal 
of a Duke ; and yet not enough to 
raise me out of the reach of a reason- 
a E 
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able being. I have been here three 
days. I r^e away in a vile lU of spleen 
from Abergavenny. The place was 
getting what people call full” — at- 
torneys of fashion coming in to bathe ; 
and citizens over from Bristol to drink 
buttermilk. It was nine at night when 

Iabundoned“-amoonlightworth all the 

day ! So bright that tlie eye travel ied for 
miles — across — to tlie very horizon — 
over river, mmintain, and int-adow, all 
dear, and cold, and in deep stillness f 

One cannot see in the sunshine, for 
the noise and business that the world 
mma in. This was like looking at 
objects in a picture. Like looking 
through a lens, or into a bed of deep, 
dear, glassy water. It reminded roe 
of the bright nights in which 1 had 
sailed upon an Atlantic sea. When the 
calm was perfect — neither breath nor 
swell upon the water. The sails dap- 
ping gently, to and fVo, against the 
mast. And the dolphins, in such daz- 
zling blue, as puts even the king-dsher 
to shame, playing, and plunging, and 
chasing each other round the vessel ! 
Bach new comer to the sports detected, 
while still at half-mile distance — ^noi 


by the dory train which marks his 
nropess in a gale, when your sliip 
dashes, head on, ten knots an hour 
through the foam, and he curvets, and 
bounds, and repasses, l)efore your 
prow, like a DantsTi harlequin dog bt*- 
fore the state carriage of a duchess — 
but by bis own bold graceful dgure, 
wen to dfty fathoms depth, and shin- 
ing like a huge image of silver, strange- 
ly chased and painted I It remindtHj 
me of my West India service, and of 
my night guards in that beautiful St 
Lucie ; Vhen I used to leave the se* 
gars, and the mosquitoes;, and the yel- 
low ladies, and the Sanguree, to run 


a canoe over reefs as green as 
|P^ field, all living with shells and 
dreeds, and ** parrot” fishes ami sca- 
trec,”and through water so bright, as, 
in the moonshine, to be invisible ! — 


Drawing six inches, where there was 
ten feet, you ficemed to rake the bot- 
tom every moment !— I rode along- 
living upon the view and the sensatioit 
— as slow as foot could falL Getting, ' 

B to a delicious calmness, 
jd thinking, acutely, and 
lly. Half willing to be 
rith myself, and ^most 
It it With the world — I 
times, and almost came 
good iqpirits^” in which 


you and I had ridden, (when wc had 
only them to feed and clothe” us,) so 
many night marches througli the Teu- 
insufa — in front — in the rear— aside — 
any way to escape the turmoil and up- 
roar of the division. And my Spanish 
servant, enjoying the scene almost as 
much as I did myself. Humming 
**The Fight of Honscevalles/'aiid puH- 
ing white paper for a segar ! — A man 
is entitled to be luxurious in the minor 
arrangements of life ; and rcttlly, a fo- 
reign servant is one of the luxuries of 
dotncKtic detail. 1 can talk to Jose, 
and let him talk to me, without the 
dangi*r of a mistake. The rogue has a 
tact — an intuitive perception — a mode 
of his own, of arriving at one s mean- 
ing. A foreigner manages to be per- 
fectly familiar, and yet, at the same 
time, perfectly respectful — a point at 

which you Englishmen though with 
more brains, perhaps) never, by any 
chance, arrive. Many a hen has this 
very Jose stolen for rnc — and cooked 
when he had done ! And with a man- 
ner, too — an absence grossirnii — a 
view of the correct mode in which the 
thing should he done ! — Xot like my 
great two-handed Thomas — shall you 
ever forget him r — that went out to 
steal turkeys; ami that wc met, in 
broad day, wdth a live one under cmcIi 
arnj, pursut^d by a whole villagi 1 — 
But we rode .along, I U 11 you, us gtjnily 
as horse s foot could .stej; — ptU*t farm- 
houses, and cottages, and apple or- 
chards, (even the dogs all asleep ! ) tjf>t 
having the most distant dt:termin.iti{>n 
when, or where, we should Plop ; and 

SO came into Usk about one c clock in 
llie morning. Pavement being no pai r 
of the* parish arrangements, our arri- 
val dUturhed nobody. It was us light 
ivi it could have been at norm, and 
not even a stray cat was in motion. 
The white muslin curtains were drawn 
at the low bed-chamber windows ; 
shutters did not seem to be thought 
necessary anyw'here ; — things looketl 
as though you might carry otf the 
whole village, if you were strong 
enough to take it up, and walk away 
with it, 1 should have ridden on n> 
Chepstow ; but — Great events,” you 
know!— the door of the inn stood 
ajar ; and yet not a creature was mo- 
ving near it. 1 dismountc*d ; entered 
on tiptoe ; walked through three apart- 
ments without seeing a soul ; and at 
last found a party of a dozen-— all 
women but three-— seated, the snug- 
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gcst ill the world, in a parlour behind 
the bar” at supper. 

And here I have been ever since, in 
peace, and half forgetfulness — ^idling, 
and dozing, and letting myself drop 
into love with the laiicllord^s niece — 
the most eeU»stial — (talk of ‘'angels!” 
diere never was anything but woman 
half so handsome !) — the most exqui- 
site girl of fifteen that you ever be- 
held in your existenct* ! An expression, 
soiTu thing in the Cliiirles-the-a<i taste; 
hut 'more delicious a thousand times 
than the buncUonicst of all his school ! 
Hair, dark brown ; but not black — I 
am tired of the trini ile feu., I/irge, 

long, blue, mild, half- melancholy 
eyes-, and eyelashes as soft os silk. A 
skin — Oh! such a hand! — like the 
th‘sh of the fair Flemings in Mieiis 
tile elder's pictures ! And such lips, 
and teeth ! not tlie dead ivory white 
— hut almost transparent — tlie lips, 
living ! — And the figure — the shape — 
fven finer than thr face ! So fulU ami 
perfect ! the bust ! — curve it yoursi-lf, 
and there i^n't a line that you would 
all('r ! The dress too ! — all in the 
fashion— (new here) — of ten years 
ago. 'riu‘ iKwlire fining square, like 

the Homan eorslct, upon tlie neck and 
slioulder—tiie hair, in ringlets uiion 
ilio throat —the waist, a little long-~ 
the frock — (tjial is, the “ b(»st,” you 
know) — rnthcr short upon the ankle 
— the whole, almost making vou laugh 
about Fashions for Wales'* and the 
“ ]inut in the Ijady's Magazine, for 
I 700 and yet coiivincirig you that 
any fashion — tlie ugliest’ — is pretty 
upon a pretty woman ; and that the 
stylo bc'fon* you is incomparably the 
most becoming that ever was invent- 
# d l^—And risen, over the whole of this 
girl'sS altrnctions. Fletcher, there, is a 
charm— Do you conceive ?— of soft- 
nesa — a soothing placidness — a vo- 
luptuous repose — that, to me, is ruin 
past resistance ! a voice, that you know 
lieloiigs to beauty, even before you 
see the owner of it ! and not a point 
of angularity, or even what people 
call “ smartness,” in feature, tone, or 
manner. No boldnoHs, yvt no retinue 
— and even the bashfnlness, nothing 
harsh, or stiff, or repelling ! I left my 
forage-cap (at breakfhst) in her mo* 
tiler's room this morning, and came 
back, for an excuse, to fetch it, about 
a minute after.— And, if you could 
have seen the smile — she was just 
putting it oil— when she lookea at 


herself in the glass ! And the neck 
turned half round, to judge of it in 
another direction I And the smooth^ 
round, white amis, naked almost to 
the Klioulder— how any woman can 
ever wear long sleeves, unless she is 
hideous, I cannot conceive !— ImaguiA 
the arms making a hundred cirdea in 
order to adjust it— and then the curls 
to be a little parted on the forehead— 
and then the glance down at the fttet— 
and then the looking round, and-* ! 
kisses Venus all day ; and breaks the 
tea-cups instead of washing them ! 

Oh f I can't come to town at all 
and t am very well where I am at 
present. For I am just falling oft' 
into a most sweet and g^tieman- 
iike” dejection. 1 have not seen a 
coxcomb tjiese three days, except my- 
self— (for there is not a lawyer in the 
place, and the apothecary keeps no 
“ assistant ;*') and my long- tailed 
horses, and Jose's mustachocs, are the 
delight of all the village. And it ia 
so agreeable to fiudone Hself a person 
of importance ! A guest at “ Tlic 
Wliite Horse," Usk, who stays a week, 
and to whom ten pounds are not a 
consideration I who has half a dozen 
dishes for dinner, and dines upon the 
plainest — orders wine for his servants, 
and drinks coffee for himself — is good- 
tempered, sober, satisfied, and leaves 
everything to tiie decision of the land- 
lady ! why, I am being the most ex- 
travagant man in all the world ; and 
saving three-fourths of niy income all . 
the while-! Come down, my friend, 
come down ! 1 am in exceeding good 
humour, and will /ef you come. It 
will be Sunday in a day or two ; and 
. then I shall go to church, and ask the 

1 >arSi>}i home to dinner. Meantime I 
lave my half-dozen shots on the hill 
ill a morniug— (I hale shooting in a 
preserve — killing “ ninety-five phea- 
sants” with my own hand in the day i 
— 1 would as soon walk into a farm- 
yard, and fire among the ducks and 
chickens)— twohours' trout-fishing to- 
wards sun-set — (they are not large, but 
they amuse me) — and, in the evening, 
ray flute — and my window — and this 
beautiful girl to look at ! 

And what isit— you talk of towu,*" 
—that you even fimey you have to set 
against a life like tnis? Don't speak 
of society, pray ! — of all spots on the 
face of the earth, St James s street, to 
me, is the dullest. As for books, I 
get them here; besides, I am sum 
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none of your friends eve?Vead. Bil- are perhaps the most reason able of 
liards you play but seldom ; and chess them ; and yet what shocking dogs they 
you have not brains for. The dinners, are ! Then the drinking men— who get 
and the wine ? — why, tlierc you have up about dusk ! And the Fancy’* gen- 
the advantage, certainly, — thouu:h not tlenjcn — who arc worse to nietljan all? 


oven there, be it understood, when 
you dine (absolute) in Bond Street. 

Messrs Ij and S may do for 

those to whom it is “ Life !” to heat 

Alessrs L or S s ; but tliey 

cerMtiuly won't do for anybody who 
has pretensions even to a palate.***- 
And, after all (give me only a little of 
the French wine) and I never was so 
well for tliese seven years jiast, as I 
nin now upon boiled fowl and broiled 
Severn salmon— and, in your whole 
circle — take it all round — Park, and 
Opera, and Alinack’s included, — can 
you find anything — do you think you 
can ? — to compare with this beautiful 
Kliza here ?— who, with nothing ever, 
1*11 lay my existence, beyond a coun- 
try boarding-school education — swing- 
ing, or making cheeses/' in the gar- 
den, all day, and arguing about the 
prettiest colour for garier^^, with home 
other incipient plague of one’s life, all 
night — has a thousand tinus more de- 
licacy of perception — ten thousand 

times more captivatingness ami natu- 
ral taste— tlian half your women (of 
one class) wlm tldnk only about hour 
they shall manage to marry one, or 
.all your women (of .aiiotlicr clofs) 

whom / have no nerves to think of at 
all! 

For your fritiurs prattle of their 
fortune/’ — W'ith whom, and wdur**, 
tell me, is the fortune” found ? Xnt 
much ninong the girls, you know,— 
even as n*gards notice ; ihv Uu y full 
in love with the dancing-master — or 
the |>t>pulur preacher. Tlu n the ladies 
of a certain age — take tlmm, vice and 
folly and all— arc* cauglif (and again 
you know it) by u \c*ry different kind 
of p'.-oplo. Is not tli« ‘‘ fortune,” in 
truth, tbiind. where, in the tiid, most 
of tlir fortune is lost ? Among ladies 
with thin legs, v;ho are divine because 
they dance at t^'.e Acfulcrfne de A/n- 
sique ; (t olh<,n:> who lia>e risen into 
4st)Uiutit>u by succtsfeively disgusting 

some (loaeH difK-nut {Hople? I do 
protest, i jpve thanks every morning 
when I gtfi njK that I succeeded to an 
estate afA^e thoutund a-ytar, instead 
beiMbNorn to out — so have I c&caj;ed 
som/mtheasaiosif/h of those strange? 
who swarm p»sl your door every 
about three o'clock! ThegawihUrs 


I saw ti “ lortl” of your pariicuUr ac- 
quaintaiuv, just before I left town, sit- 
ting in a “ coftec-shop,’* by C 'ovcnt-( Jur- 
deii, talking dogs,” as the f rencli 
idioiii would fie, with the keeper of it. 
There was the “ 'J'uru out/’ standing 
at the door — servants in red coats ainl 
white hats. — Peer buying foundered 
curs, as dogs of' highest market/' — 
‘‘ Flash/' rind familiar. — I'he vulgari- 
ty of the coaching stables, ” but not 
the wit.— Fancied he was astonishing, 
and condisccntling at the same time ; 
and, nally, viewed with almost un- 
disguised contempt, even by the rascal 
who was cheating him! — oil! that 
exquisite Sir Giles Overreach !— Had 
not the dog feeiler, now*, hero the best 
of it ? — And this same man shall get 
you up in the I louse of Lords, and' — 
oppose” (if lie be bit that way) 
“ the views of the minisur ! ’’ 

And 1 iletest this reganlle'-snc^s to 
decencies and riveived opinions, for 
the sickt ning trick orhenrtUssnc.ss that 
it geneially hiings along with it. ft 
is damrerous s^^uiclinus to get over 
one's pnjudices ; tlu‘> often prevent 
an ill In ginning. The drovi r who 
strikes at a sluep wry beavilv to-dav, 

w-ould scarcely strike very lightly at 
his own child, on occasion, lo-moirow. 
The iruili is, that our “ ingenuous 
youth” — I am turning )»ed igugm‘, y>'U 
will think — are ill educabd. V\'e 
fif»g a boy throuch tlic classics ; and 
then turn him out to inhabit anmiv, 
inei). From seventein to twi nty-ti\e 
wo allow hnn for thily and < xtr.iva- 
gunco ; and the i^ldsarc great, hut lie 
doc.; act within that time, whicij 
he repents to the last hour of bis life. 
Since the day of ( hesteTtit hb I know 
of no iM'itor on the iducation oi mj n, 
who is worth a farthing. If In' was a 
courtly scoundrel," — and I tiou’t 
think he was, — why, if he was, he was 
only so much better than an unoourt- 
ly one. The feeling of- a gentU-man, 

next to a pure moral feeling, is the best 
chock uiHin that excess w hid: forms 
the atrocity of vice. Habits have 
changed since Chcstcrfitld'H time : and 
the detail of his precepts, had he lived, 
would have altered with them ; But 
the principle upon which he set odt 
was a ctirrect one. He legislated for 
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MAM ; ami looked to what lie could 
jjjot, r.iLlicr than to wluit lic<X)iild wisli 
tor. Kinc a man five ])Oumls, and per- 
haps he may pay it ; fine the same 
man fifty, and you only perhaps send 
him to prihon. Ari‘ tlicre not steps in 
tlie sivdo of moral, as well as of politi- 
cal offence ? A larceny is less mischie- 
vous to society than a burejlary; a 
hurj^lary without personal outrapje, bet- 
ter than a hurghfi'y with personal out- 
rage ; a robbery on the highway bad, 
but betler than a cutting and maim- 
ing/’ or a murder. And wby sbould 
we look nowlu re but in the <)J»1 Bai- 
ley, al redeeming the circumstances 
of crime? Mark, when you liear any 
act of very tjutrageous baseness or fol- 
ly — wlicn a man is a town jcvtfor his 
nuimnieries ; a pubhslicd dupe to cour- 
tesanis and blaek-hgs; a rioter in the 
streets par ficclhttrr ; a brute, or, in 
oilier woi lK, a ‘‘ choice spirit” — Afark 
if he he not some pdrui'nuj or half- 
trained Iwl br(»k(‘ bfose from schoid. 
Why ! up to tile last moment before a 
man starts in life, k not the world so 
d. ‘scribed to him, that he must find 
it rather anything than the thing it 
Ins b(,t‘o rejuts^enled ? 'I'lit? grand 
fault of our moral instruction, is the 
lii;rb tom* in winch it is conveyed, 
sin, \sc are tol<l, i^ death ; and there 
the teacher liavrs us. "I’ho restraint 
i‘. peiejjipli>riiy niNisted ujion, and even 
the advaiiUecs of it an* not half o.v- 
p] lined. We an* not only commantl- 
etl to be angi 1--, and, if w'c cannot 
ht' angels, L'fi to be anything we 
j>l<*ii>e ; but really hllle or no pains 

are taken lo shi*w us why wc nhould 
he angels if wc could. 

Say that a lliomditleKs lad, just 
1 iunelK'd from college iolo a society 
like ymir }>n;.seiJt circle, seduces a girl 
of decent family, and abandons her, 
like a .scoundrel, to her fate, — Vou 
and I iinist not talk about such cases 
not oecuriing we know that they 
tio occur, and that men arc ilainneil 
for them, if men are damned at all. — 
’I'liis booby has been toKl that seduc- 
tion is a ‘‘ high crime and lie see^ 
many “ higli crimes/’ hourly, in very 
respectable commission. lie has hearil 
that ])unishment for such oiionccs 
will follow in “ another wwld,” — 
and he believes that “ other worid” to 
he a very long way off. What would 
bo the eftbet upon tliiovcs of twen- 
ty, if a law* wore to enact, that pre- 
sent highwaymen (bating repentance) 


rhould b(; hanged at the age of eigh- 
ty years? Has any creature, friend, 
or relative, pointed out to this sil- 
ly boy tbe immediate consequences 
(which pass re])cntanoe) of the crime 
w*hicb he has eommitted? Has any - 
one asked — will he sell bis favourite 
horse to be ^hipped to death in a sand 
cart? — or his spaniel to be worried and 
fought by butchers ? — or on what prin- 
ciple is it that he is dooming a crea- 
ture, for whom he has onctj felt affec- 
tion— to ruin, insult, w*ant, and 
public infamy ? He hears nothing at 
all of thi.s from his associates — and 
yours. They congrutulafe him upon 
Iiis triumph. He is a fine fellow” — 
he has Z>/>7iw£; fortune * — the world wdll 
“ hear of him” — the women find him 
‘‘ irresistible !” Is it not so.?* — Has any 
one said to a wretcbediin thinking block- 
hcad like this— who— what — are these 
people to whose commendation you 
ait* iistening?— iThey arc “friends.” — 
Ay — as you have bc^'ii — “ friends/* 
to ilieir own gratification. — Friends! 
Why— yon are boon companions — 
.sworn brothers — every one of you ! — 
W’hen tluj last of tbe club was carried 
t> prison, who came forward to give 

bail for him?— When the bankrupt, 
lust week, destroyed himself— less 
— Was it not so } — sal down to table. . 
Is tlj Tt* :i man among these, your 
“ friemls,” in whom you oven think 
you can confide? Is there one who 
(if you were in want) you l)elieve 
wouid heiji you wdth a shilling.^ — 
Tht*ir talents, or their worth — Come ! 
— which is It you would first bear 

witness to? Is it the genllcman wdio 
p.rcked the fight” at Aloulsey, that 
\ou love best ; or he w’ho poisoned 
tlu‘ favourite” at Newmarket he 
who fled yesterday (this was your 
<lear friend”) from his bail ; or he 
ivbo, the day before, gave” the In- 
solvent act to his creditors ? Nay, an- 
swer — for these “ friendH*’ are all com- 
plimenting you upon your “ success” 
—except the one who whispers (and 
lies) tliat he was acquainted witli the 
lady before you — are you most proud of 
the gt'Utlernau’s applause who appears 
in the long skir^d coat, or of his who 
has pinned his^ character in life, to 
the short jacket ? Is it he who was 
thra.shed (last) by the boxer, that 
immortalizes you ; or he who backed 
the bull dog” to eat the monkey” 
in “ four minutes ?” — dome! look at 
your triumph— ’tis as noble at leasb 
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as to be boasting about it. It is a tri- 
umph ! A notable one, God wot ! 
You have found a woman who could 
love you ! 1 grant the thing is a little 
surprising ! — But she will " do well** 
— <fii? Marry some fellow or 
make her fortune/' as "others have 
done before her You saw her only 
yesterd&y — ^look at her again to-day< 
She has begun to " do well.'* — Come, 
and witness her career. Did you take 
her from home betbre you abandoned 
her^ or have her parents yet to turn 
her out of doors ? — that approved wise 
policy, and humane, to a child when 
most she neciLs protection ! — Well, 
then ! — ^sbe is gone. She stands for 
herself. Houseless, nennyless, hope- 
less, and with the hand of society 
against her ! She has written her ^*]ast 
farewell’* to the false address that you 
left with her. She has writt^ a^in 
to you, and again — ^begging not to be 
allowed to starve — and she has waited 
in suspense— ^ the pot torment, be 
sure, of etemit)') — she has waited in 
su^ense, and in agony— at last to re- 
ceive no answer. Come I What shall 
her " fortune’* ^be ?— for I care not 
vriiich way you put it. She has tried 
every " friend/' and been refused by 
all. She is without food qow— ^vith- 
out money — ^without lodging — with- 
out protection. Strange words, by 
some accident, are beginning to fall 
upon her ear. The demons who pros- 
per on human annihilation, are beco- 
ming clamorous for their prey. Hark ! 
to the consolations of the old lady— 
who would " think scorn" to "mourn 
for a fellow that abandoned her !"— 
There is her Jew husband too— he 
" must have his rent," and thinks 
one man as good as another." — 
Com^ sjjeak 1— now, for life or death, 
—for your " triumph*' is on the down- 
fall— will you have one rival in her 
embraces,— shall it be one, or shall it 
be a thousand p Will you find her 
Straw hat Boating in the siUieam, when 
you take your early walk to-morrow 
morning — (it is the same which you 
onoe bought for her, and slie has kept 
it, you see, to the last,)— or shall she 
live on few a short sp^p— for your far- 
ther punishment— and her own— mal- 
treat^ — ^laughed at — desperate— de- 
graded ? See her — this is your " suc- 
ossaTt— the sport and football of every 
iMMght ruffian! See her— this is 
"'Mte' woman that forsook her home for 


you !— courting injury — ^why, how is 
this?— and outrage for her bread! — 

Nay— look, I say— look on— you 
were used to caress her— to be proud 
of her ? It is she who sat by your lied 
when you were sick ; who knelt at your 
feet when you were wayward. Come ! 
Do you not recollect ?— think again !— 
how Bnely moulded was her fbrm! 
Her eyes, how dark and expressive- 
how joyous and how kind her smile I 
You do remember how many nights 
you have slept upon her bosom— hoW 
many tranquil days of pleasure you 
have owed to her society !— Come, 
rouse ! look up and see her !— Is this 
the woman that you knew ? It is she 
that was the woman whom you knew 
and lovcii ; but — Nay— never tear your 
flesh— «he can firrer be that woman 
again. 

Gut your heart into more atoms, 
than, were it human, it would be 
bursting into; — spill your blood — to 
the last dri*gs — the blood of half man- 
kind — ^the change is wrought, and, in 
this world, there can he no change 
back again ! — Where is your beauty ? 
—Speak ! — Here Is but a loathsome 
nias^ of hideouimess and eorrtiption. 

Tlte ringlets have fallen off. The 
teeth are discoloured. The eyes are 
lustreless and sunken. The checks, hol- 
low and haggard. The lips— so ashy ! 
The ann— 'tis something wasted ! 
This is your " triiimpli — No — ^no — 
1 fbrget— there was a mind too .to be 
destroyed. Delicacy, if not resolute 
virtue— manner, if not strong moral 
feeling. But it is gone — ^not even a 
wreck remains behind ! One degrada- 
tion came from necesaty ; that endu- 
red, the rest were unfelt— uniiotici^d. 
The first blow— it. was friendly — 
brought apathy to all others that could 
follow. The whole mind is unstrung. 
There ia moral lunacy — the depravity 
of disease. Oaths— curses — words hor- 
rible to nature as to decency— filth- 
theft— habitual intoxication— the va- 
riety of vice attendant upon semi- 
mental alienation ! — Is this the " Tri- 
umph Not quite — but its comple- 

tion approaches. It is mendicancy— a 
priaoo-<i workhoasej^and a pariah 
grave and the moment, perhaps ten 
years after, when some wretched. Wee- 
nous, half-starved child, bred in the 
poor-house where its mother perished, 
and sentenced by the law to whipping 
or transportation for crimes which food 
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might have jircventwl, discovers, and 
— this is the vUra Triumph !**— sa- 
lutes you with the name of Father !" 

The human mind wants that its at- 
tention should be called — Bometimes 
dragged—rto the contemplation of plain 
truth. It is not enougli to say to men 
merely—*^ Be virtuous !" If you would 
do good — one case is worth a hundred 
arguments — shew them the misery that 
arises out of evil. Men are ill enough. 
Heaven knows; but, in the mass, 1 
doubt if they ‘are cruel Shew the 
miserable, thoughtless boy whom I 
have described, the effect of his imper- 
tinence ; shew him merely the havoc 
that it is making ; and a hundred to 
one but he will shrink from it. The 
mere animal instinct that teaches him 
to quail from pain, will go far to make 
him honest. What is he — where is he 
— when consciousness overtakes him ? 
When he finds tliat there is a hell — 
the hell of vain regret and recollection 
— earlier to be encountered than that 
with which he has been threatened ; 
that there are tortures, which make 


of dcstructioff^ quickcxiliig in warm- 
heartedness and kind feeling : to havu 
learned lo doubt where ail find certain* 
ty, and to deny confidence even where 
we repose trust ; to have discovered 
that there is little in life worth really 
caring for, and nothing— not even one s 
own opinion— that can safely be relied 
upon. 

Will youanswer that these discoveries 
are not always the concomitants of age ; 
that there are men who, even to death, 
retain, their wonted spirits and their 
wonted foUics ? The spirits are often- 
er of the constitution, than of the 
mind. We laugh, and it is with gai- 
ety and good humour, at twenty-five ; 
and we still laugh at fifty— but it is 
with satire and misanthropy. The 
calculating point, according to circum- 
stances, comes earlier in Hie, or later. 
The enthusiastic find it fiist; the 
wealthy born f whom all the world is 
interested in minding) are commonly 
last in tlie discovery. Fools untie even 
to the grave, unconscious either of the 
scoff, or the jestings of mankind. The 


sure of him on this side the grave, 
however (until it comes to the point) 
1)4* may faucy he discredits those be- 
yond it. 

But tlu'sc, you will say, are the re- 
veries, ami the accrbiti<ri of approach- 
ing age ; or, if you do not say so, it is not 
lM?cduse I am only four-and-tliirty, but 
because you arc two years my senior. 
Still, even if you could convict me of 
being— Bind 1 1 say thirty-six ? Heaven 
knows ! iny own condition I give up. 
Of all men living, ho i« the roost to be 
pitied, who is coiii|>etent to pity other 
people. 'I’o know is, of necessity, to 
liavc suffered tnoral iinpalemt-iit — to 
liave been nicutally broken uijoii the 
wheel ! It ih to have suftlrcd ingrati- 
tude from men, and (still worsts) de- 
ceit from women ; to have seen cou- 
rage and lionour starve in rags, where 
vice and cowardice stood successful ; 
to have waited, and so to have learn- 
ed patience ; to have been baffled, and 
so to have acquired iiersevcrancc ; to 
have been taught caution by being 
cheated, and coolness by the use of in- 
jury. — 'Bo be wise, is to know only 
that nothing can be known with cer- 
tainty ! It is to know that honesty to 
day is no pledge for honesty to-mor- 
row ; conduct in one state, no securi- 
ty for conduct in anotlier. It is to 
have seen strict principle coupled with 
the coldest selfishness, and the seeds 


dull soul has never dreamed of happi- 
ness ; he cannot fall, for he has been 
always upon the ground. But, for the 
man of real mind and energy, who feels 
his strength upon the wane ; who has 
soared like the rash youtli of Crete, 
and who finds that his wings are failing 
under him ; whose mental iierc’eptions 
arc yet acute, though liis physical 
forces desert him ; |vbo is alive to the 
sense of his own futility — of his weak- 
ness, and fallen condition ! For such a 
mail, what resource? — Alas I resource 
there is none. 

For, first among those bright illu- 
sions whicli have beguiled him up to 
this dark hour — first, and hardest 1 — 
lie loses his sensibility to — his capacity 
for being cheated by the charms of 
woman,! Take man as you find him 
before his fellow man, and he is dark, 
mysterious, inexplicable* Envy and 
fear disturb him ; and a touch perhaps 
of that instinctive dislike wluch pre^ 
vents males, even among animals, 
from ever meeting with much friend- 
liness of feeling. But witli woman he 
is happy ; for, with her, nature teaches 
him tliat he is safe. By turns, her des- 
potic sovereign, and her implicit slave. 
I know not in wliich condition his 
fortune is the highest. If it is his pride 
to command, itis his pleasui*e to obey. 

Her triumphs, her happiness, her 
injuries — all are his. Her jealousy will 
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*!>*t flatter him— her ^^vaywardneas 
amuae* Faults may compel him to *ui>-> 
hraid her— misconduct mav clirivo him 
^ abandon ; but shehas tnis security 
— kt it ^ide her choice in all inter- 
course with a man of heart and fediiig^ 
that his dearest wish is incomplete^ 
while the least of .hers remains un* 
gratified. 

But there is one fault, wliiclt no 
tearsy no penitence, coj] atone for ; 
tone act wliich murders at once, mans 
hwe**4iiB confidence — and his pride ; 

' mte crime which may lie pardoned, but, 
while life holds, cannot lx; foigoUen ; 
.«.«heyond wliich there is no ho|>e, ami 
.flrom whtcli — ^sooner from the grave, 
there is rcturji ! The mask wbidi man 
wears abroad, to liide his follies, and 
his interests— the armour in which he 
clotlies himself against iiun — against 
MA»^, whether friend or foe — ^tdl tills 
18 stripped off before the woman that 
he lovea ; and nature springs rejoicing 
in her proper, tliough unwonted free- 
dom. JBut, thus linked, let him once 
be wounded, and he never stands se- 
CUTC again ! He does not take fright 
hastily. The last thing — it is so or- 
dered by a merciful Providence ! — the 
lost thing that xi unn d<juhts, is a wo- 
man s fidelity. Tell him that she is 
proud— and prodigal — and negligent 
—and vindictive— thji her folly has 
blasted his prospects — ^lirr extrava- 
gance dissipated bis fortune — all tliis 
be will listen to, fpr it docs not quite 
shut out all hope ; but tell him that 
ihe is unfaithful, and his very bean 
and soul reject the charge, for slan- 
der ! Hint only that there has been 
thofughtlersness— indiKcretion— a mo- 
identary indolgencx.^ of vanity — that a 
smile has, even accidentally, called 
forth '0 corresixmding semper from the 
world— say that his ruin has been Ima- 
gined— dreamed of— rcsolTcd fijrainst 
— ^that the thing lias occurred as po«- 
Kiblc — the huntlrexl thcus.andth por- 
tion of an atom — the amount for which 
algebra has iionarac — the line’s breadth, 
which is mathematically nothing— of 
approach to a thought of it — and the 
very vital principle throws back the 
charge^ for life cannot go forward in 
connectien with it ! He will not light- 
ly that as true, which he feels 
he ia lost if hr dws but pause to think 
of f He will not confess that wound — 
eifrn to biuiwelf— for which all nature 
Affords no remedy that shiin whicli 
blood may change the hue of, but 


which oven blood cannot wash out! 
but let the truth— spite of disgust! — 
once be forced upon him ; aud it lives 
with him — ^body and soul — through 
his oxistonce — he is lost to the wo- 
man who bcjtrays him — to the whole 
sex— and to happiness for ever — assu- 
ranccB of truth, he shall smile at ; its 
apiiearances shall have no weight with 
him ; he has karned the hard lesson, 
that he is not;, t os he thought he was) 
infallible ; — and though the reality pf 
seewity may be lestor^ to him, tlic 
belief of it can never be ! 

It is a hard lesvson this to Icam, 
Fletcher, and one which it disturbs a 
man even to think of. Is it written, I 
wonder, that I am to go through the 
horrible ordtol i;l' uexjuiring it ; or am 
1 to glide drowsily on. and easily, into 
nouentit y and forty ! Shall 1 xirri vc at 
the mildest, or the ntost painful, con- 
dition of a man who.se youth is [»ast? 
Endure an agony of rccolleciton ; or 
go oft* iu apathy oi’ feeling ? — knowing 
that the mass of men arc kuaves, and 
myself little better tiian the rest ; look- 
ing to pruhabillties ratlu r than to state- 
ments, in every transfiction ; ct tising 
to have any virtue very active, but 
knowing vice too wi ll to be misUil by 
it ; desiring wealth an children covet 
coiuitors ; thinking of my own funeral 
as a matter of possibility ; and gradu- 
ally — this is the mere oblivuw^' — for- 
getting tliatfiucha thing as gratiticatiou 
ever existed ? 

Ah ! Fletcher, this is no new, no 
questionable shape of feeling ! Wliut 
led the knight of old to tbt' hermitage, 

the sovereign to the clinster — what 
but a sense that virtual death required 
a virtual tomb ? The warrior livwl hut 
upon ilic tears of his enemies, the 
smiles of his in tress : His hntsic was 
the neighing of his hattle-stccd, or the 
song of the minstrel on the feast -night 
in his hall ! Alas ! if the trunqxjt 
sounds now, it dots but call abler 
champions to the combat ; the inin- 
strel’s song is of his deeds, but it is of 
deeds which he can do no mort' ! Oh ! 
those words which ni» man, |K!rliai»8 in 
any state, was pleased to hear — the flat 
thatbarsnossihiHty— N ester again ! 
— iijpiverV' Helcase ihe from torture 
with those words, and their chilling 
im]x>rt arrests my gratitude for the 
moment. Take a man from niwery — 
** for ever* —and he dotibts for an in- 
{Stant— ** was it misery r” 

Uc sure I will never be content in 
* f» 
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da that ill, which I once could do to 
admiration ! Five years will soon be 

passed, and then ! 

And there are clouds in the eiren* 
ing sky that is closing round upon tne 
---not constant, but-^ark masses of 
shadow— falling gloomily now and 
then. I write long letters, you see, 
which is an ill sign. And I sneer at 
your trifling, and at that of others, 
when it would be better if I could 
trifle myself. The future, the future ! 
—and yet it is impossible not to think 
of it. This beautiful girl ! — I could be 
happy with her now ! But, if 1 lived, 
where should I be — what would be- 
come of me ten years hence ? 

1 will write no more, nor think any 
more, upon this subject, or upon anv 
other subject. 1 get out of favour with 
myself by brooding over the absurdi- 
ties of the world. 1 can pass, I think, 
(wth my certificate of service,) for 
tliirty ? And so he younger than half 
your acquaintance, who arc slaves to 
tight boots and plaited pantaloons. — 
Alercy on me, what must the man be. 


when the sbirt-eoUar is a oonaidera* 
tion ! 

I will have some soda water, atid 
some more coflke. You have the ad- 
vantage of me in ice, and now I feel it. 

Fsuewell ! Write when you can do 
nothing else, when you are vapoixr* 
ed, and then 1 shall be sure to hear 
the truth. Acknowledgments for the 
proposition with respect to the New 
Club ; but the most struigbt-laced 
member belonging to it will never win 
a shilling from me. What ! am I not 
like the Roman who received ambas- 
sailors as he was boiling cauliflowers 
in his kitchen ? Can you hope to tempt 
a man who lives in tfsk, and doesn't 
care twopence for all the opera^dancers 
in Fingwd I 

Farewell ! for Eliza and her aunt 
are going to take their evening walk. 
My head aches a little— -1 may as well 
o oi^t too. You may write; for 1 
are say I shall stay here a return of 
post. But believe roe, at all times, 
and in all places, ever your Inend, 

C. E. 


I'UMSIIMEN- 

Wk were just sitting down to put a 
few observations together upon this 
question, which, after bi.*ing abandon- 
«l hy the honourable member for 
We»t mi lister, has be<;n taken up by 
the honourable member for Al)crdcen, 
when we recuived a newspaper con- 
taining the s]>etTh of hir Hussey Vi- 
vian, on the tliird n*ading of the Mu- 
tiny Bill, whieli preUy nearly relieves 
US from all trouble on the subject. The 
question, as far us it was nm^ssary to 
consider it at all, did quite as well 
probably in the bands of Mr Hume, 
as it could have done in the hands of 
Sir Francis Burdett ; Sir Francis ne- 
ver troubled himself at all about the 
principle of the thing ; and as to the 
practice, (from his service with the 
army,) Mr Hume would probably be 
the better informed of the two. With 
respect to the Facts,” that is to say, 
the floggings to death," &c., (upon 
which all the opponents of corporal 
punishments rely,)— even sup^iosing 
them made out, with the fitness or 
unfitness of that punishment they 
have nothing to do whatever ; but the 
exposition of Sir H. Vivian, tliough 
given very simply, and in few wonls, 

* contained exactly the detail which 
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rS IN THE AllMY. 

was wanted, to set reasonable minds 
at rest upon the matter. 

The real points in tile question (for 
argument,) lie, as it seems to us, io a 
very narrow compass. Mr ]\Ionck, (the 
member for Reading,) on the first night 
of the discussion, says something about 
a scale of reward, (to supply the place 
of punishment,) established for the 
soldier ; and hints at a scheme for 
giving away annually, a certain num- 
ber of commissions (as of r^ht) among 
the privates of regiments ; whidi, ac- 
cording to his view, would be an assi- 
milation to the course pursued in the 
armies of France. But, setting aside 
that the punishments in the Conti- 
nental armies arc, in truth, more se- 
vere, tliough not so cflective, as oui 
own ; that the French troops have 
been raised out of a different class of 
men, and disciplined upon a different 
principle ; and, moreover, that the 
mere dissimilarity of es/trif between 
the two nations must necessarily call 
for a material difi^cnce of regime and 
regulation, a moment’s thou^t sliews 
us that the adoption of Mr Monck's ar- 
rangement would entirely cliange the 
])oliiical constitution of our army ; 
and that there needs no thought to 
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shew the necessity of letting that con- 
stitution remain as it is. 

The member for licaAling saw part of 
the question clearly enough ; but he 
could not see the whole of it. He saw> 
for instance^ that it is not easy to make 
a man serve diligently, who iloes not 
Mfisb to serve at all. Our domestic 
servantsr-^rtisans of all descriptions— 
these people will conduct themselves 
with propriety, from the fear of losing 
their employments. But, if wo are to 
talk about abolishing" the power of 
inflicting corporal punishments in the 
ivnay, wc must not take the country as 
it is now — we must look to a state of war 
as w'ell as to a state of peact * — vre must 
go back to the state of affairs bc^tween 
1809 and 1812, when Sir Francis Bur- 
dett ivas exerting himself to accom- 
plish this same object ; and when it is 
notorious, that so far from apprehend- 
ting discharge from their employment 
as a loss, soldiers were content to risk 
the several puniBhmciits, and even to 
inflict mutilation upon tlicmsclvea, to 
get away from it. Upon common ana- 
logy, it was impossible that the case 
should be otherwise. The same man 


who was getting thirteenpcnce a- day, 
as a soldier, subject to a grievous r<‘- 
straint upon his personal liberty and 
conduct, could go and earn, as a wea- 
ver, from five to six shillings a-day, 
subject to no restraint at all. Why 
then, unless we could giv<' this man, 
for being a soldier, sometliing like the 
same pay that he would receive for be- 
ing an -artisan, (which would have add- 
ed to our war expenditure about cuht 
or nine luilliona per annun),) we stood 

little chance of making him afraid,” 
to say the least of it, of being dischar- 
ged— allowing for no possi])ic distaste 
(beyond mere pecuniary coiuddtTntion) 
to the service ; and, for the suggestion 
of imitating the French system, or gi- 
ving away commissions a matter of 
right," so as to make the soldier a 
spec^itor, fond of his prore:ision .as 
€ne road to ! — say, .still, that 

iuatanccs of ^p|ste, or want of con- 
duct, would not appear — say that our 
men would certainly reject p<»rler in 
the. Jtei^ int^ ,for promotion in the fu- 
ture^H^, ljr!hat would become, with 
4U. eonstitntetl — what would 

the constitution, and of the 
^'Pliriios of Kngland r We are not apt 
^ cry Wolf i" very hastily, but tliis 
^yould be dragooning ' the ctmniry 
4ith a vengeance! Would all thes|)cech- 


es for ** retrenchment,” (with a mi- 
litary force so composed,) have enabled 
government to get rid (safely) of fifty 
thousand men within the last seveu 
years ? 

But wc will take it for granted, that, 
as regards its political constitution, our 
army must remain what it is, — unless 
those gentlemen, who bo much com- 
mend the military system of France, 
would like to acc(*pt the system of 
France in this country ? And the 
next question, — whether, as our army 
stands, we shall maintain its discipline, 
is disposed of in a moment. 

Ujjon the excellence of our disci- 
pline, and the advantages flowing from 
it, we believe there can be but one 
opinion. Take it for good and ill, and 
it is superior — wo say superior^ to any 
in Europe. We were told, in 1^1*2, of 
the Portugut‘HO troops," whom uc 
were making soldiers, without flog-* 
ging !” Ask oflicers who served with 
them, what their dihcipline really was ; 
and, farther, whether they were not 
with the itwunly in 'regiments 
commanded by Kuglishmcn } We 
are told, that in Prussia, there is now 
no eor|»onil punishment ! A-^k if if 
ever haj>pens in Prussia, that an of- 
ficer Intitx a sohhfr With his turn 
upon parade r The mere military (hs- 
cipline of the Fnnch may b<' ecjual to 
ourt. — their held discipline — (though 
that, as a gentral projxvsition, will in- 

formeil people are not quite ready to 
admit.) hut tvhat is ihr comparison as 
to their moral discipline — their disci- 
pline in quarters and in the camp ? 
Why, there is not o laan who ever 
served against the I-rcneh lialf a cam- 
paign, that can hesitate in answeririg 
the queslion. Sir H. Vivian stated 
br(»iuily in the Hoiist* of Commons, 
and there is not a military man to 
whom the fact is not notcrious, that, 
in the south of France, ilurirr^ the Inst 
war, theR«i>eri(>rdisciplineofnur troops 
was worth a force of ten thoiisiml 
men to us. We have made our soldiers 
fight, and heat all before them, with- 
out either the spur of brandy, or the 
pra^pect of pluniler — we have tnadc 
them invincible, so long as wre tell 
tliem to go on, and perfectly amenable 
the moment they resume their ranks ; 
and shall wc talk lightly — not of cor- 
recting chuflcs, for let abuse, wt ft.'iy, 
be punished without mrrey — as th(? 
power vested is necessarily" great, let 
the consequences jf triflin'^ with it be 
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proportionably heavy ; but, after ren- 
dering our troo^3B — and can any crea- 
ture deny it ? — ^indisputably the very 
best soldiers in all Europe, sliall we talk 
(lightly) of giving up the discipline 
under wliich such results have been 
arrived at ? 

We then come to the only ren/ ques- 
tion — (for the others were scarcely fit 
to pause upon) — can tlie existing dis- 
cipline of our army, he niahitained 
witliout the power of inflictiiig corpo- 
ral puiiislinient ? The practical evil of 
the right, (as it stands,) is confessed to 
be almost noihing. The Men flogged 
to death,” (i;ven when they are to be 
got,) do very little, with us, towards 
an alteration of the system. Tlie 

Cases'' conmionly come from persons 
who have an interest in misrepresenta- 
tion ; they are put into the liands of 
gentlemen unacquainted, pnictically, 
with military regulation ; and, nine 
times ill ten, when thoroughly sifted, 
they turn out to have no foundation 
whatever. Hut, altliough we have, t^ven 
in supposition, very few men “ flog- 
ged to death’' now-a-days, and, in- 
deed, very few men, as the truth is, 
flogged at all, yet we will admit the 
possibility of abuR<’S, and, what is liir 
wursf', ()t‘ accidents ; and what is 
proved then, but that the one must be 
punished, and the ot her guarded against 
as niucli as |KJssible ? A man — now wc 
will take just the most dreadful case 
that eould hapiKm — a man of peculiar 
eoiistitiuion, (the thing is phitskaUy 
dies in eonscquencc of recei- 
ving a hundred stripes, while a stur- 
dier otiendt?r would have suffered thrice 
that number without serious injury. 
Tliis is a jiossihiliry wliich one slmil- 
ders almost to think of— but is it not 
just as |K)ssible that one man may 
catch a cold, and a fever, and die, 
by being put into a common stone- 
floored cell in a county gaol, which 
a hundred other rogues had inhabited 
without sustaining any inconvenience 
whatever ? In either case— and Hea- 
ven forbid that either should happen 
once in fifty years — ^but, in cither case, 
what has happened, except an accident 
which, as far as we cun, we endeavour 
to guard against ? And, for the fear of 
abuse, that seems to us to be a matter 
of incomparably less importance. The 
power of flogging ivS o|>cn to abuse ! — 
and what power is there that is not ? 
What becomes of the authority of die 
county magistrate ; what becomes of 


the autliority of the common consta- 
ble ; what becomes of the very name 
of authority altogether ; if we are to 
have no autliority that may be abused ? 
The question is not, is our military 
system perfect } but, is it as perfect as 
we arc ukely to make it ? What rea- 
sonable man ever completed any ar- 
rangement, without looking to provide 
(of course) against the faults of it ? 
Corrupt conduct must be punished in 
the army, as it is punished every where 
else. jiMakc the penalty as severe as 
you will, and inflict it without lenity 
or favour. Jlut do not say give up 
police,” because police officers some- 
times misconduct themselves, or for- 
bid the lighting of fire, because people 
now and then are hanged for arson. 

But it is agreed, that cases of 
abuse, at the present moment at all 
events, are very rare ; and also, (this 
is an important point in our discus- 
sion,) that the abolition of corporal 
punishment must be confined to home 
service*, — Sir Ronald Ktrgusson, who 
votes in favour of restraining it up to 
that point, avowing liis conviction of 
the utter impossibility of disiicnsing 
with it abroad. Now, wc will not put 
the jKJSsibility of actual service in 
Great Britain, because ive have (inde- 
pendent of possibilities) more than 
enough immediately in hand ; but we 
will come at once to the punishments 
(and they, of course, must be milder 
ones) that arc to b(^ substituted for the 
punishment of flogging; or to the 
means generally, be they what they 
may, that arc to influence our soldiers, 
independent of that infliction. 

And, first, a few words as to the ma^ 
tcriaJ of which a British army is made 
up ; because, wherever men are to be 

induced,” their condition in life, mo- 
ral and physical, becomes an important 
consideration.— During the war, our 
army consisted— and it is in time of 
war that we must look at it — during 
the war our army consisted of the 
least manageable members of the com- 
munity. Idle lads, who- had tried 
twenty callings, tried tlie trade of a 
soldier among their other experiments. 
Labourers came, whose ill habits had 
left them without employ. Some men 
enlisted, because they wished, law- 
fully, to get rid of wives and chil- 
dren ; others, under a commutation of 
some minor penalties of the law ; and 
a gi cat uumto of blockheads joined, 
because their eagerness for vulgar dis- 
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wvation nuulc th«m unable to resist 
the desire to lavish a ** bounty'' of 
twenty guineas. The exceptions to 
characters like these were few ; and 
the exceptions rlid not make the best 
field sfdoiers. It will be obvious, that 
a mass of such persons, in any em- 
ploy, would be difficult to control ; 
W€ brought them into a new life, 
whidi they had fancied was an easy 
one ; made them learn rather a trou- 
blesome trade, which they had fancied 
required no learning at all; worked 
th^ smartly, paid them poorly, and 
subjected them to every kind of iierso- 
nal restriction ! This last grievance 
was not the lightest. Englishmen 
hare no sympathy with restraint A 
labourer works out hU stated time ; 
and is free, when the l)cll strikes, to 
do as he lists. He may be a drunken, 
quarrelsome, idle, dirty, profiigat' va- 
l^bond ; and yet, if he comes at six in 
the morning, and works until six in the 
evening, it is enough. But we rt^- 
late the whole domestic arrangements 
of a soldier. On duty, or in quarters, 
he is still uiuler survdUanct:* We dis- 
pcMC of his pay, settle his clothing, li- 
mit his amusements, curb his tongue, 
and insist, besides, U[Hn) his conform- 
ing to habits of peaceablcnes, sobriety, 
and punctuality, to which (the prolw- 
bility is at least) he htus been entirely 
unaccustomed. All this is to be acv 
coiujpUslicd by the dread of two pe- 
nalties, Fine" and Imprisonment." 

Its ill,” as the proverb says, ‘‘ ta- 
kin* tlic breeks off a Highlandman”«— 
and yet a Highlandman, though he has 
no breeks,” makes a good soklier for 
all that l^et us see bow far these pc- 
haltiesof Fine"and ** Imprifiouioent" 
can be made applicable. 

A soldier (m England) bas very 
little, eitlier of property or kisure, 
which the benefit of the service will 
allow to be taken from liim. Hie 
faults for which he suffers at home, 
ant commonly these— insoknee to of- 
ficers, or Qon-cotmniftsioned officers ; 
idisencc from of exercise or pa- 
nda ; neglect l^mposed du^ ; quar- 
rel ; theft, (this ^generally of trifics ;) 
•alliitt hkiriffthes or accoutrements; 
rnilmO^ ther^mentai pro- 

sb wfi p finess in bis appearance ; 
iekm of orders ; and drunken- 
ness. nwioit of these' oficncc's is tht* 
i^ut tile rest 'I'hc propensity 
{» diMk,((lr(mi wlucli tliv French aiid 
(Savutu are pretty nearly free. ) rau- 


aes nineteen in twenty of the crimes 
that an English soldier commits; at 
the same time, it is only tor overt acts 
of offence, and for those very frequent- 
ly rei»eated — never for faults of negli- 
gence, tliat corfKiral punishment is 
resorted to. From Fining,”— coiuc 
to the detail,— very little good can be 
expected. If a soldier be a married 
man you can't tine liim. Thirteen- 
penoe a-day (subject to certain de- 
ductions) is little enough already to 
support a man and his wife. A sol- 
dier who is not married, bves (as the 
technical tenn is) “ in nu*ss and 
then his pay is distributfHi pretty near- 
ly as follows. — So much for bis “mm” 
—that is, for bread and meat, &c. 
which is daily issuetl to him ; so imtch 
kept hack for “ arrears,” — that is re- 
tained to the end of each month, to pro- 
vide such articles of clothing and regi- 
mental liecessariis as he furnishes him- 
self, the overplus (more or less, accord- 
ing to what properties he m.iy have 
wanUxi) being paid to him in money at 
the regular day of settle ment ; and so 
much (this is from eightpt nee to teii- 
j>ence) issued weekly . under the denomi- 
nation, we iK'licVf, of “ Be<’r-money/' 
which forms the whole of tin* soldiers' 
spcmliiig money, between the iiJ4ih of 
one month, anti the Qith of aiiothtr. 
Sow, the short objection to hniug, is 
that the soidiiT has it in his power to 
defeat the. {icimlty. I'he “ arrear” 
pays, as we have observed, for inciden- 
tal expenses — It finds a man linen, 
stockings, trowsers, shoes, blacking, 
bruslies, and other articlcb of personal 

necessity ; and pays also fur any acci- 
dental damage, or loss, which may 
hap^n to the ap|iointments hupplied 
to him by government. I hc dchUna- 
tion of this I’uwd, therefore, depends in 

a^cat measure, itwill be seen,u{)ou the 
will of the soldiir liimsclf ; and it com- 
monly happens, indeed, that a steady 
man tuts six or aeven shillings balance 
at the eud of each montli to nxcive, 
while the drunkard baa eaten up all, and 
is perhajw in debt," (tlrnt is to say, 
has received issues to a greaUT amount 
than hia whole “arrear” will cover, 
into the bar^ij.) Now, if once a 
system of tuiing was regularly carried 
into action, the men would deal so os 
to waste their whole “ arrear,” (in tlie 
month,) witlumt leaving any thing 
which could bededucUd for “ Fines, * 
and so the ]H)wcr in the quarters 
where it was inoit needed, would 
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speedily become a dead letter ; add, 
too, which military men will see at 
once^ that such an arrangement would, 
in all probability, lead to habits of 
general carelessness, and to the fre- 
quent sale of necessaries ; the first of 
which would be productive of infinite 
mischief to the service, as the last is 
already a high military offence. 

We come next, to the penalty of 
“ Imprisonment,” whicli, where the 
troops are in “ quarters,” lies open, 
directly, to objection. In barracks, it 
woukl be possible, certainly, to build 
a specific prison for the refractory ; 
we shall shew Wforc we have done, 
that a tolerably spacious one would 
probably be required ; but, in quar- 
ters, there would be no resource but 
to hand men over to the civil power; 
and we will put it to those who 
n^sist coqwral punishment, as de- 
gnuling to the “ character” of the 
army, w'hether it would greatly in- 
crease its respectability to see soldiers 
marched in half dozens, day by day, 
like common felons, in and out of a 
bridewi'U or county prison ? We say 
“ day by day,” because the number of 
puinsliTncnta under the new 7'efrime 
would as certjiinly incn‘use, as the 
number of burglaries would increase 
in Ltrge towns, if burglary ceased 
hencei'orih lo be a capital offence. 
Whatever objections may arise to at- 
taching severe punishments to particu- 
lar crimes, there can be little doubt that 
(where the penalty is firmly inflict- 
ed) the frequency of the offence will 
Kor one hauaebreaker, we have 
twenty pickpockets ; this can hardly 
Ik» k'causc the abstracter of handker- 
chiefs has a nicer sense of moral pro- 
priety, than the burster of street doors; 
it is ia'cause lie knows ho is only doing 
an act which subjet'ts him to less se- 
rious consequences. 

There is another nrinciplc, which 
we shall immediately notice, upon 
which the frequency of punishments 
in the army (subject to the abolition 
of the power of flogging,) would neces- 
sarily iiicrcoae ; but, for the present, 
wc go on with the efficacy of Impri- 
sonment, and its power of appLicatioii. 
And, waiving the unreasonableness of 
confining a man in a gaol with felons, 
for that act, which, though a military 
offence, would, out of the* army, be no 
offence at all ; and waiving the little 
slur which it would cast upon the cha- 
racter of tlie service, to see our men 


marching, in broad day, in and out of 
a common prison ; and waiving the fact 
farther, that imprisonment has never 
been considered, by our criminal law, 
as a penalty sufficiently imposing to 
prevent men from doing that which 
they liavc a mind to do; there are 
Operating causes (as every military man 
is aware) which tend to make impri- 
wnment less terrible to a soldier, than 
itis to individuals in common life. The 
man lives mxin the qui uiue. He fags 
hard, (the dfragoon particularly) sleeps 
little; and, luibitmlly^ enjoys very little 
personal liberty. Where a soldier has 
two or three guards (a. c, is two or throe 
times up all night) in a week ; tiees^ 
eating, drinking, and sleeping,— under 
the eye of some one who commands 
him ; for, by a clause in the mutiny 
act, (which might now be repealed,) he 
is a deserter if he be found at a greater 
distanct; than a mile from his quarters ; 
to such a man, if be be at all an idle 
or irregular fellow, a few days of shut- 
ting up becomes a rest rather than a 

E unishment. The adjutant should not 
e sole judge in a question of this de- 
scription, but he is an authority ex- 
tremely necessary to be consulted upon 
it. Every officer knows that there arc 
men in all regiments, and men whose 
example would speedily do mischief, if 
it were not corrected, who would fre- 
quently rather take a day's confine- 
ment, (or two,) than mount tlicir guard. 
This fact alone, is sufficient to make 
impriHonment entirely ineflicacioug, as 
tlie highest order of punishinent; with- 
out adverting to a practical inconveni- 
ence very material, which would arise 
out of it— to wit, that, as soon as you 
nut a man into confinement, you lose 
iiis services as a soldier; and in a caval- 
ry regiment this amounts to a consider- 
able difficulty, because some one must 
be found to tsdte charge of his horse. 

The same objection ai>plies— their 
complete inefficacy in practice — ^to a 
variety of punishments, unknown pro- 
bably to the parliamentary abolitum- 
ists^ which have been tried at different 
times, by commanding-officers of re- 
giments and depots, who have been 
very imxious to supersede the necessi- 
ty of resorting to^the lash. In some 
cases, bad soldiers were put 
— that is, to sweeping, cleaning, com- 
iiig, &c. instead of military dutv* 
This was soon found so extreiwy 
agreeable to the parties, that it is a 
rule in the best reflated regiments, nu 
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tber to keep such men from their re- 
gular turns** at siicli e^lploJ^ Extra 
drili is inapplicable to any extent ; for 
men will be obstinately careless in 
going through their exercise, &c. 
Against this (for you cannot prove 
contumacy) there is no reiuetly ; and 
it is most dangerous ii» the army, to 
strike a blow that does not tell. Ex» 
ira guards cannot go for. Where the 
soldier has already sufHcient duty, you 
compel him to be dirty and slovenly, 
it* you add materially to his labour ; 
this is correcting a man for one fault, 
and forcing him to be guilty of another. 
The confining men as prisoncr^i, and 
making them work by day at fhtija ne ? 
This never did much good at any time ; 
for the men were apt to be insolent 
and unmanageable to the non-cotn- 
inissioned officers who superintt^nded 
diem; but take away the power of* 
corporal punishment, and— what if 
they should refuse to work f This 
would bt* the law of the constable in 
JMuch ado about iK^othin^. 

** l)(ti(herry. You are to bid any 
man stand, in the Prince's name. 

*• Watchman. WluU if he wdll not 
stand ? 

Dogberry. Why, then, let him go.’* 

One farther punishment only— the 
Long Drill — we shall htav to advert 
to. We don’t know well what has 
become of it now% Init it got into use 
a good deal after the Parliamentary de- 
bates on flogging” in iHll and 1819. 
The infliction consisted in loading a 
man with his whole weight of arms 
and accoutrements ; buckling his knap- 
sack on his back, in what is termed 

marching order ;*' and in that state 
walking him up and down (say) a gra- 
velled barrack-yard^in the rain* or 

under a burning sun, for six or eight 
hours together. This punishment, os 
regarded cruelty, and danger to the 
health of the offender, v*«s incompara- 
bly more ob}cctionablc than a slight 
punishment by the lash, and did not 
ip^duce, in the event, one fifth part 
ijoimuch effect. 

But, apart even footn theia* conai- 
derations, there are yet abundant rea- 
sons why it would be mere maclnt'ss 
to ({hreup the power of flogging in the 
anisy# 

CSirtainty, which we can waive, up 
to o certain point, in civil affairs, is 
tho tery principle of life to military 
opimtionB. Punishment, in the army. 


must be summary, or half its value is 
lost ; and it must be of a kind too that 
can neither be resisted nor evaded. 
Four-sixths of the criminal offences 
which are committed in civil society, 
arc doiK* iij the hope to escape, (by 
some means or other,) the penalty at- 
tached to them ; this hope in the army 
must not be allowed to exist. I’he 
minor putiislnnents used have some 
weight now, beea\isc soldiers know 
that, for rcpoatetl faults, there is the 
last resort; but take that last resort 
away, the minor punishments will 
be slighted, and, probably, rebelled 
agnin&t. 

And a mistake stx'ms to exist, in 
some quarters, as to what it is that 
we aim at first in punishment. A 
highly respc*etable member observes, 
the other night, in the House of 
Commons. — “ Aleifs minds are not 
mended by inflicting torture on their 
bodies.*’ Why, who, in liis seiises, 
ever supposed that they were? Who 
ever thought that men were made het- 
t<T by being hangtd ? — Or cvetv by 
being transported } — Or even bv being 
put into the Tread-null Punisliment, 
taken in a practical sense, is meant less 
to reform men wdto have committed 
crimes, than to prevent others from 
imitating them. \Ve warn tlie irre- 
mediable culprit from offtiKlingagaiit, 
by a dread ot having the infiietion re- 
peatctl ; and we give notice to a thou- 
sand otherb, tliat his offence cannot be 
committed with impunity. 

We object nothing to the persons 
who put their trust in counsel and 

prison discipline ; their efforts may 
save the units ; but the millions must 
be saved ujwn a broader principle. It 
is absurd to say of severe punish - 
menus, that they «*xcite horror rather 
than det«*r by example. We cannot 
(absolutely) cure i)ropcnsitieR to crime 
by example ; nor tendency to tVver al- 
w'ays by chIoiuoI ; but wc tlo good by 
exhibiting both the one and the other. 

Men are no doubt, forliighway rob- 
lieries, hanged, and highway robberies 
are Rtill comniittcfl ; but cease to hang 
men for highw’ay robberies, and sec 
how the matter will stand then ! 

References to the practice in 
France,” wo have already said, wcigli 
with us notliing. A laxity of moral 
dfocipliue prevails in the French «er- 
rice, which no man will bilk of per- 
niitting to ( xist in ours. More ne- 
glects of military precision, — as the 
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French fioldier does not drink> he is 
far less liable than ours to offend in. 
The system of conscription toO; brought 
a kind of men, as privates, into the 
French ranks, more easily operated 
on by a feeling of pride, than ea’- 
ploughineii, and shoe-makers. And, 
moreover, it is not difficult to give up 
the power of flogging soldiers, where 
we brand them, shave their heads, 
and condemn them to labour as con- 
victs — by what kind of torture the la- 
bour is compelled after this sentence, 
whether whipping or otherwise— does 
not a])pear. 

But the question is not what is done 
in France ; but what will do in this 
routi try. The question is not, if our sys^ 
tem is pr-rfect ; but if our system is the 
best. 1 1 proves nothing to show, that 
corporal punishment has Uicn got rid 
of entirely in one or tivo particular re- 
giments. There is, or lately was, a 
power in the army of exchanging** 
men — not sending them to West In- 
dian corps — but exchanging*' them 
(on their own application,) from one 
regiment to anollicr. By a judicious 
application of this ]iower, one sees well 
cnt>ugli how a tew regiments might 
contrive (Just now) not to keep a single 
l::ul man in their ranks ; but such 
a g.dn advanc'CR nothing towards the 
convenicnee of tlie general service. 
\Vi' think that much may be done, 
(under the present circumstances of 
the country,) towards getting rid of 
. 'Vporal ]>iinishinont ; but wo object 
lo any abolition of that punishment 
by law. An intimation of objec- 
tion, by authanl(/y to the practice, 
where it can be avoided, will give all 
the benefit that could result from le- 
eisl.iiion ; and, as regards the comfort 
4*1 the siildicr, it will give a great dual 
more. For it is an incontestable fact — 
and the troops know it— that they 
would be hufferers by the total aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment. Ask 
wli ether tliose commanding-officers— 
for there are some — ^who have aimed 
obstinately at disiieusiug with the lash, 
are more popular, or as popular, as those 
who adlu rc to tlie old practice ? The 
ruUani'u entirely upon imprisonment, 
&c. always (numerically) multiplies 
liunishrnents. Wo can pardon slight 
ofietices, while we have the strong 
m<>asure at hand to repress excess ; 
but wlierc the heaviest punishment is 
but light, it i.s quite sure to be fre- 
quently iu operation. Then, to ini- 


prison soldiers who offend, is to throw 
the duty of those men (additional) 
upon their steadier comrades. Where 
confiucments are frequent and of da« 
ration, this seriously lessens the ad- 
vantage of correct conduct. The men, 
cn massv, had much rather that the 
rogues should be whipped, and come 
to their duty. And, still farther, it 
is quite certain that all tlie schemes 
hitherto tried to supersede flogging, 
have introduced a tiresome amount of 
ttefxhr-an endless preventive arrange- 
ment which touches upon the freedom 
of the good soldier, for the p^sible 
faults of the bad one, and which is pre- 
cisely that sort of regulation wliich, as 
regards the law, applicable to the li- 
berty of the subject generally, we ha- 
zard every inconvenience and danger, 
ratlier than submit to. 

As we object to the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, as dangerous, so we 
object to any limitation of it, as use- 
less ; because every practical man knows 
that the severity of a sentence does not 
necessarily depend upon the number of 
strokes to be inflicted. As the country 
stands now, the condition of a soldier is 
more eligible by far than it has l>ecii for 
very many years past. Desertion is 
already almost unknown ; for there is 
very little temptation to it. The men 
retained arc roost of them old soldiers, 
who Imve desired rather to remain in 
the service than to obtain their liber- 
ation. Above all, we have leisure; 
and, ivith care, may introduce such ha- 
bits and feelings, as shall tend to get 
rid of corporal punishment, (as a ge- 
neral practice,) in time of peace ; and 
perhaps to lessen its necessity in future 
periods of war. But this must not be 
done by legislating, directly, upon the 
subject. An understanding distinctly 
conveyed to commanding-officers of 
regiments, that they will advance tlieir 
own claims to consideration by using 
the power of flogging as seldom as pos- 
sible , and a little alteration (for some 
will be necessary,) to see, in detailj 
how tlie penalty of Imprisonment can 
be made most o|ierativc, and least pro- 
ductive of inconvenience ; — the Crown 
will always have a ready means of 
marking its disapprobation of anything 
approaching to neglect of such a re- 
commendation ; andinstancesof abuse, 
or excess, if any should be found to oc* 
cur, must be punished in the authori- 
ties of the army as they would be pre- 
scribed in any otlier authorities of the 
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"tittle. Letthbee whdholAlhepoimof proofs mditiDg tyslentti ctii be 
' mitliig oi^tice^ be themselyes vkited brdcen up. It is easy for A to sug* 
ten if it be found that they com- gest, where B it to tw responsible, 
mil it ; bat knives must have edges, But, with every desire to relieve pres* 
althou^ throats now and then are cut sure where they may detect it, practi- 
with mem* Nothing is more honour- cal men will first inquire — Will the 
able than even speciUative humanity ; chan^ create more evil Uian it gets 
but it is only upon Bomething like rid ot7 
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It would lie absurd to enumerate 
the sraiy powerful reasons which men 
yrha have openly, avowedly, and un- 
deniably attain<w to the wit rank as 
- makers of books, may have for being 
unwilling to pat tliemselves forward 
as critics of the books written by their 
contempmries. Good feeling must, 
in almost all oauBes, strongly sway the 
mind of nndisput^ greatness i^nst 
diis. These men eaniiot but feelwhat 
a very serious thing iheir censure would 
be upon the fortunes of others^-and 
tfiey never give it. But for this very 
reason, the praise which tfae^ have less 
scruple sometimes in bestowing, cennes 
really to be, in the eyes of the public, 
of no sort of imiiortance. He who 
apeakti well of everybody, cannot ex- 
pect his gcKJd word to be very precious ; 
and It is pretty much the same of him 
who speaks ill of nobfMly. 

Accordingly, with the single excep- 
tion of ChriKtopher North, who is a 
Standing exertion to all rules, none 
of our esiabli^ed first-rates in these 
^ys have been, to any considerable 
eauent, reviewers* Wordsworth's ex- 
tiavagant pride would have kept him 
quite aloof from such things, even if 
, be had not also b« cn one of the most 
truly Inmevolent spirits in the world. 
Mr Southey's vanity has probably 
come to die aid of his good nature in 
the same way* He who writes (on dii) 
nearly a fourth part of the whole Quar- 
terly Keview, \m never, that we know 
of, written one article on a work of 

living j^nius. Lord Byron has acted 
otherwise^ be sure ; but then his 
uuiases (ffid by the way we cannot 
wiink them ill-uaturcd ones) arc seen 
HI once to be mere qulKaes. Nobody 
jPfp tr moment's faith in what he 
in that sort Nobody believes 
. lllUt Lord Byron really despises Words- 
) wctitk^it poeWy* \V e perceive that be 
is merdly amusing himself ; and when 
anybody talks seriously of his jokes, 

, cither in prose or in verse, about his 


contemporaries, the public may depend 
upon it, 'tis notliing but cant. 

Sir Walter Scott is another example 
of the same forhe^urance. When tlic 
Edinbuigh Review was a very young 
book, he wrote playful things in it 
about Colonel Thornton's Tour, Cook- 
ery books, and so forth ; and when tin* 
Quarterly Review was new, he confer- 
red on it also some favours of that 
kind. ITie only articles of any import- 
ance in the Quarterly that are suppo- 
se<] to be his, are all antiquarian and 
historical. The rt‘view of the fourth 
canto of Cbilde Harold,* we cannot 
look upon as anytlung but an efiusioji 
of personal kindness, suggcsied by tlu 
popular outcry that prevailed against 
I^rd B 3 Tron about the lime when this 
article was published. It is no criti- 
cism on the genius of Byron. Nor do 
we know of any other things of hi> 
that could even be suspected for ex- 
ceptions. He is said to be the iiulhov 
of several articles on Maturin's works, 
that have appeared in difierent perio- 
dicals; blit whether this be so or not. 
it is sufficiently evident tliat the said 
articles have lieeu composed entirely 
in the spirit of [lerKuial lK‘nivok’nce. 

Mr Campbell, editor thouch he he, 
oppc'ars to keep out of this walk ahnost 
as nmeh as any of the greater [H'ojde 
we have been naming. Indeed, he is 
too much 9fmi\ of himself to do other- 
wise. 7*he critiques on new works 
that occasionally creep into his pages, 
are pieces of doltish, inawkiKh, solemn 

Cocxneyism, and w'ould bo considen d 
as out of till sight of contempt, hut for 
thdr near neighbourhood to the tn- 
effitblti lucubrations of Mr Hoinintt' 
Small-text* 

But to come back from the smsUcst 
of God 8 creatures to the other ex- 
treme of creation.— The public, no 
doubt, makes a great gain of peaix>, 
and quiet, and decorum, by reason of 
the non-crhical propensities of the 
stars: and yet il is equally certain, 






tiMt mtoiea grMlM df 
wbkh, if men «f thtl xAm did write 
reviews of their oontempomries, we 
could run no ride of missing* Tbdr 
own wodcs, to be sure, must be conn* 
dered m specimens of whet they con* 
ceive to be good; but it would be 
pleasant to have some positive hints 
also of what such men look upon as 
positively bad. Who would not like 
to Ikear the author of Waverley V, or 
Miss £rlgcworth*s> real and candid 
opinion of a new novel ? Who would 
not like to hear Mr Wordswesrth^ or 
Iiord Byron, tell us sincerely and calm- 
ly acroas the fire, what he thinks of a 
new poem? Would not these criti- 
ctsma, if we could really get at them> 
be listened to by the pumic, and above 
all, by the authors of the works criti- 
cised, somewhat differently from the 
cleverest diatribes of the clevemtmen, 
that could not diemseives wfflie one 
page either of a good novel or a good 
poem ? Grant that people of this last 
dass may be able to arrange their no- 
tions in a better form of criticism-^to 
expound things wiili an air of superior 
wisdom — to enunciate both more 
loudly and more lengthily— still we 
know, that whatever may or may not 
be tile case with ** Mr Kditor Mia*/' or 
“ Mr Editor Mo/,” the true theory of 
composition muni be somewhere or 
other within the breasts of those who 
have composed masterpieces— and one 
glimpse of the fire of Heaven from 
tiiein, would be, and would be reckon- 
ed, worth all the flambeaux that ever 
glared in the i>aw8 of the muses* 
lackeys. 

But, as the Bailie hath it, there 
is balm in Gilead If we cannot hear 
their free sentiments of their eontetn* 
imraries, we may sometimes hear their 
free sentiments about their predeces- 
sors ; and from the8e-*-eveu these— 
their contemporaries, if they are worth 
the teaching, will undoubtedly be 
taught not a little. Campbell’s Essays 
on the EnglishPoeta weit|inthis view» 

Mr^Coleridge*s Lectures on Shi^ 
ipeare were still better ; would to Mm- 
ven he would print them I Southey 
ahould edit Spenser, and Wordsworth 
Milton ; and Theodm Hooke ahould 
reaume, without delay, his old prefect 
about Foote. 

In the meantime, the world does not 
seemyto be aifwre of the fact, |bat Sir 


ting a series Bsmys OB lotfXIm 
Writings of the Bntisli Kovi^lsbl^ : 

Has the resdec seen or eveb hieipP^; 
of such a book as BaUsntyiie*! 
veli8t*s Library ?*’—Weve&tinretoaiy ' 
that he bas not. 

And M here are these eight of ntte 
splendid volumes, the accumuhtlQ^. 
of four or five years' labour. Su^v 
we cannot do a better thing than call 
general attention to them. 

The general character of the work , 
may be sketched in one aentenoe. li 
presents us with the classical novds 
of the English tongue printed exirai- 
sitely and beautiffuly on a small but 
readable type : and in volumes lar^, 
but not imwiddy,— and astoniahin^y 
cheap ; and to cadi set of works, we 
have prefixed a copious Essay, by die 
first author of our time, written in a 
manner altogether worthy of tua go< 
nius, taste, and knowledge ;—d8 not 
this a pretty tolerable bill of fare ?— ' 
and is It not odd enough diatit dumM 
have been so long left unnoticed by 
our profeaaioiial critics? We rather 
think so: and we rather diink w6 
could guess the reason too : but no 
matter. 

In regard to the selection of some 
of the novels for this work, we may 
venture to say a word or two ; the 
more fireely bemuse we have not been 
led to believe, that the distinguished 
author of the Preliminary Essays td 
the several volumes is at all responsi- 
ble for this part of the* concern. 'We. 
confess that we suspect the publishers' 
are extending their books beyond the 
just limits ; ami we are quite suretiiat 
they have neglected even the sem- 
blance of arrangement. Wc should 
havereeomroend^ theplacingof Field- 
ing, SraoUet, Sterne, in a class by 
themselves; then Richardson— for in 
spite^ of his bulk, he must be taken 
into any such coUeetion; then .such 
authors as Clara Beeve, Hofaoe WaL 
nole^foc* ; and finally, dm besf Mna- 
ladons we have of the W foveto 
Biances fo a aerim of voimnes by mem- 
selves. This, we' apprehend, weidd 
have rendered the w^ mors veiite» 
ble as a stan^i^td 61i|KT hook; mrfl 
we also think the iiMK 
ductoiy Essays wetdd we wridoh to 
more nurpom sometimes,.^tnid he 
guided by something of a cvltiod ar- 

no^^ent. Asitis, wedmiiotdieiiy 
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l^t in general the novels* ineertecl 
to^have been inserted. The de- 
ficiencies now observable may yet^ and 
in all probability will^ be supplied in 
succeeding volumes ; and the Disser-* 
tatious, if not arranged in a very lo-. 
gical sequence, have certainly all the 
merits compatible with the existence 
of this indisputable blemish. 

We iiave been rather surprised to 
find, that more labour has been bo. 
utowed on Ckrysal than on any other 
novel in the series as it at present 
stands. Sir Walter Scott has, no doubt. 
Illustrated the obscure historical illu- 
ittons ill this work with great felicity ; 
but really wo cannot help thinking, 
filiat sudi a work was undeserving of 
giving 80 much trouble to such hands. 
It is one of the books, the merits of 
which wc freely confess ourselves un- 
able to observe. It api)ears to us to be 
a most coarse and vulgar satire, alike 
destitute of delicacy and unredeemed 

S imagination. And this, too, is print- 
forsooth immediately ai'tcr tlic De- 
vil on Two Sticks, the most brilliant 
wd graceful satire certainly tliat ex- 
ists in this world— the most abound- 
ing in all those qualities, of the total 
want of which the clumsy copy of Mr 
Charles Johnson seems to us to be a 
. most successful specimen. We confess 
we think tlie classical novelists of Eng- 
land have no great reason to approve 
of this companionship, lie is nothing 
but a coarse caricature of Dr Aloore, 
who^ ^ain— under favour be it spo- 
ken — ^is noUiing but a very coarse ca- 
ricature of SmoUeU 

Sir Walter's Essay on llichardson is 
an exceedingly pleasant specimen of 
his way of writing bio^apby. The 
criticism contained in it is, as it seems 
to us, just ; though, like most of Sir 
W'altcr'.s, leaning too much to the side 
of leniency. Who reads Richardson ? 
— ^That is a question which, we appre- 
hend, it is more easy to ask tlian to 
answer. — The merit — the |>erfcctioiJ, 
we may say, of a few particular oon- 
peptions, and of soma scenes in. the$e 
tmmenae volumes, is undeniable ; but 
bow &w, now-a-days, will wade, or 
oog^t to wade, through such a heap of 
lumber as Clarissa llarlowc, merely 


that they may be able to undmuud 
tbe subume catastrophe ; or to endure 
the interminable prosing of the Cedar 
Parlour in Grandison, for the sake of 
Clementiim’s Shakespearian madness. 
As to Pamela, we confess it appears to 
us to be not only the most unnatural 
of all English romances of our ac- 
quaintance, but also to be a very sin- 
gular production indeed, to have come 
from the pen of the saintlv Samuel, 
and to have found favour with the la- 
dies of England within the lime of our 
own grandmothers. Sir Walter Scott, 
wc suspect, thinks much as w'e do 
about all these mutters ; aliliough those 
who turn to liis pages will find he has 
not ventured on much more than a 
hint of bis real opinion. 

Sir Walter's critical remarks on Ui- 
ebardson, as compared with Ins great 
rival and cmiteinporary, EieJiUng, 
(wbom^ bated and 

abused on all occasions with an unholy 
rancour,) and those on the epistolary 
fonn of novel-writing in gcniTal, arc 
so excellent that wc must quote them. 

“ Richardson was well qualified tube the 
dlncovcrer of a new Myle of writing, for lie 
WHS a cautious, deep, and minute t'x.imi- 
Aator of tile human lieart, anil, likt' t 'ooke 
or Parry, left neither htwi, buy, iior inlet 
behind him, until he had traced iu souru). 
ings, and laid It down in hU chart, wuii all 
its minute sinuosuieh, iti ilcptlu, .uni un 
shollmva. Hence the high, and, eumpu- 
rativcly considered, perhaps the undue su. 
periority assigned by Jubiison to JtichartU 
son over Fielding, against whom he seems 
to have nitertiiincsl some prejudice. In 
one passage be aaserts, that ‘ there is more 
knowledge of the human heart in one let- 
ter of Kichardaon's than in all Tom 
—.And in another, he thus explains tin* pro- 
position ; * Tliere is all the diffrreufc in the 
world betwecit characters oi' nature and 
clinractcrs of manners, and tlicrc i.s this dif- 
ference bertweeo the churaciurs of Eu Jding 
and those of Richardson, (characters of 
manners are very enterhiining ; but they 
arc to be understood by a more superficial 
observer than characters of nature, where 

a man must dive into the recesses of the 
human heart,*:*: Again, in oonqraring 
theae two distinguish^ authors, the critic 
uses this illustration,—*’ tliat there was as 
great adifibrence between them, as iKtween 
a man who knew bow a watdi was made, 


* SmoRetl^a bad version of Don (Quixote is an exception. Motteux’s is the translation 
of (Joixote; and, by tbe way, why have we not Rabelais P We trust thtu masterpiece 
of all trondations is yet Uy appear. 

t Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edition ITtivS, V«l. 11. p. 5(i. 
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iitid a nw'who could tdl' the hour by lock- 
ing at the dia}*]>Ute.^* I>ia8cnting ai we 
do from the coudusiona to be deduced from 
Dr Johnaon^a simile, we would rather so 
modify it as to describe both authors as ex- 
cellent nirchanics ; the time-pieces of ttich- 
ardsen shewing a great deal of the inter- 
nal work by which the index is regulated ; 
while those of Fielding merdy pointed to 
the hour of the day, being all that moat 
men desire to know. Or to take a more 
manageable rotnpariHon* the analogy be- 
twixt the writings of Fielding and Itichard- 
son resembles that which nee, bold, and 
true sketches bear to paintingH which have 
been very minutely laboured, and, amid 
tl»eir excellence, HtUl exhibit sonic of the 
heaviness which almost always attends the 
highest dc^c of dnishing. This, indeed, 
i» admitted by Johnson liimself, in his re- 
|dy to the observations of the Honourable 
Thonjus Krskinc, that Kichardson was tedi- 
ous. — ‘ Why, sir, if you were to rcotl llieh- 
ardson for the story, your impatience would 
be so much fretted, that you would hang 
yourself. Hut you must read him for the 
semiuicnt, and consider the story only as 
giving occasion to the sentiment.’ Were we 
to tranalate the controversy into plain lan- 
guage, it might be summed up in pronoun- 
cing the works of KicharcUon the more in- 
structive, those of Fielding the more amu- 
sing, and that a reader might select the 
one or Uic other for his studies, according 
to 'J'ony Lumpkin's plirase, as he felt him- 
self ^ in a concatenation accordingly,* 

“ It is iJn))o^.Hible to tell whether Ri- 
chardson's peculiar and circumstantial mode 
of imrnitjve arose entirely out of the mode 
in whuli lie evolves his story by the let- 
tvrs of the actors, or whether nis early par- 
tialiiy for leiier-wfriting was not rather 
founded upon his innate love of dctaiL 
But tlicse talents and propensities must 

have borne u}Mm and fonilied each other. 
To the letter- writer every event Is recent, 
and is painted immediately while under the 
eye, wiih reference to its relative import- 
ance to what has past and what has to come. 

All i.s, so to speak, painted in the fore- 
ground, and nothing in the distance. A 
game at whist, if the subject of u letter, 
must be detailed as much at length as a de- 
bate in the JIounc of tkiinnions, upon a 
Kubject of great national interest; and 
hence, perhaps, that tendency to prolixity, 
of which the readers of Ricliardson fre- 
i|ucntly complain. 

'JMicrc is this additional disadvantage, 
tending to the same disagreeable miprcs- 
sioii. that incidents arc. in many instances, 
detailed again and again, by the various 
actors, to their different correspondents. If 
this has the advantage of placing the cha- 


racters, ea^ In their own peetiJiir 
and contrasting their thoughts, plans; turn . 
sentiments, it is at least partly balancie^, 
by arresting the progress of the story, wUra 
stands still while the characters shew ^ 
their paces, like horses in the manege, with- i 
out advancing a yard. Hut then it gives 
tlie reader, as Mrs Barbauld well reauakt^ ; 
the advantage of being thorou^ly aov / 
^uainted with those in whose fate he is tO ;! ; 
be interested. * In consequence of this,* ad4a 
that accomplished lady, ^ our feelings a|W 
not transient, elicited here and there by a 
pathetic stroke, but we regard his charaCf 
ters as real personages, whom we know and ’ 
converse with, and whose fate remains to 
be decided in the course of events.’^* The 
minute style of Richardson is accordingly 
attended with this peculiar advantage, that 
as strong a light as can be necesrary k 
thrown on every personage who advances ; 
on the scene, and that we have as distinct 
an idea of the individual and pecu^ 
ractex of every female in 31 rs Sindah^ 
family whom it is necessary to name ; of 
the greedy and hypocritical Joseph I^man; 
of the plausible 1,-aptain Singleton, and of 
Ixivelacc's other agents, as wc have of 
Lovelace himself. The character of Colo- 
nel Morden, for example, although we sen 
so little of him, is quite individual. He is 
high-spirited, bold, and skilful at his wea- 
pon ; a man of the world and a man of ho- 
nour ; neither violent enough to precipitate 
his revoige, nor forbearing enough to avoid 
grasping it when the fitting ojrportunity 
ofilrs. The awe in which he is held by - 
the Harlowes even before his appearance, 
the reh 2 >cct which ('larisNa entertains for 
him as a natural protector, prepares us fhr 
his approach as he enters on the scene, like 
the Avenger of Hlood ; too late, indeed, to 
save Clarissa, but a worthy vindicator 
her wrongs, and a no less worthy conquer- 
or of Lovelace. Whatever piety and iar- 
bearance there is in bi$ cousin's last charge 
to such a man as C!k)lonel Morden, we can- , 
not for a moment be either surprised or 
sorry that it is disobeyed. 

‘‘It must not be overlooked, that, by 
the circumstanual detail of minute, trivial, 
and even uninteresting circumstances, the 
autlior gives to his fiction an air of reality ' 
rival can scarcely otlierwisc be obtained. In 
every real narrative, he who tells it, dwells 
upon, slight and inconsiderable dreum- 
stauccB, no otherwise inta'esting than be- 
cause they are associated in his mind with 
the more important events which he de- 
sires to oommunicate. l>e Foe, who ttn» 
derstood, and availed himself on all occa- 
sions of this mode of garnishing an ima- 
ginary history with all the minnte aoeonu ' 
paniinents which distinguish a true one, 


• Roswcll'f Life of Johnson, edition 1735, vol. II. p. 50. 
i Life of IBchardson, vol. 1. p. Ixxxii. • 
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than ma» our author JUduKnltoti. 

V Still, idth aU these ftdvAhtages, wh^ 
10 pecttliiriyadapt^ themo^e of eirryk^ 


fiimaf. \ CAfid^ 

parthndat Iwtsuee, eiAhdnid 1^ kdi of 
theatrical suoeest, as awng eatiiely frirnt 
the cirdless haste with which he hwddled 
up 1^ dramatic c^poutions ; itheiiigiio 


eptttolaty Coneapoudence uncommon thing wi4i him to finiah an act 
to Ridiardjwm^ pacnUar geahia, it haa its or two in a mornii 


aoMpondiag defects. In ordiv that aS 
way be writ^, which must he knowii for 
* itMWtMre,ihe diaracteti 

wuat RequenUy write, when it would be 
ttwe natural In thou to be acting— 4 nnat 
fij^enriy write what it is not natural to 
, wnleat aU—and must at all titnea write a 
IM 4esl oftmer, and a great deal more, 
wan one would now think human life has 
' thise (ht* these arguments did not 
qmMAy weigh much with Biriwrdaon, an 
Jhlreterale letteNwrher from his you^ up* 
wwds, and certainly as indefatigable (we 
had akoost said fbrmidahle) a oorrespon* 
dent at any of the characteti he has 
fhawn.** 

etories of these men’s liven have 
* llTO told so often, (though never ccr- 
tamly so nervously^ or with the in- 
teifusion of so many sagacious and 
profbund illustrative of hu- 

man nature in gcneralji) that we «hVll 
not quote from Sir Walter's narratives, 
but rather collect lK*re as much of his 
general critk imt on the cmhpoiitim of 
romance, as wc can conveniently make 
room for. Take, then, for another spe* 
dmen, the following remarb on Field- 
Ht^s failure as a dramatist ; a failure 
which he shared (as Sir Walter men- 
tions) witli I^e Sage ; but which he a^ 
shared, —Hitrange enough coincidence, 
—with Cervantes himself and with 
Smollett. 

« Finding, the first of British novelists, 
fbr such lie may surely be termed, has riius 
added his name to that of Le Sage dad 
others, who, eminent fbr Qcridous namtioQ, 
have rither oltogether failed in thrir dra* 
matte attempts, or at least have fallefi far 
short of that degree of excdlence, which 
Itaye been previottily augured of 
ibab. It is hard to fix upon any pl^nriVl f 
. mason for a failure, which has occiuried lit 
too many iostanoes to be the operatkm of 
Atere chance, especially since d priori one 
would tliink the same talents necessary for 
both walks of literature. Force of chatac* 
4«r, strength of expression, felicity <rf con* 
tiasc and situation, a wcU-constnicted plot, 
iS which the developement is at once natu- 
ral auduiiexpected, and w'here the interest 
k kept uzn^mly alive, till summoned up 
^ requisites 

ai Ubouiof the novelist, as 

lo thyof the dramatist, and, indeed, ap- 
,^ea| to comprehend the sum of the quafi- 
>ties ntcesmy to success in both depart- 
ments. Fielding's biograplters have, in this 


morning, and to write out whole 
•eencB upon the pai>er in which his favourite 
tobacco had been wrapped up. Negligence 
of this kind will no d^bt give rise to great 
inequalities in the productions of an audior, 
BO careless of his reputation ; but will 
scarcely account fhr an attribute sometHing 
like duilncss, which pervades Fielding's 
plays, and wMcli is rarely found in thm 
works, which a man of genius thiowa off 
^ at a heat,* to use Dryden's expression, in 
prodigal self-reliance on his totexwal re* 
sources. Neither ate we at all dispos^ to 
believe, that an author, so carriess as Firid* 
ing, took much more pains in Isbouriug his 
iimla, than in compMing his plays ; and 
we ate, therefore, compeUed to seek some 
cUher and more general reason ft»r the in- 
feriority of the latter. This may perhaps 
be found in the nature of these two studies, 
which, intimately connected as they bcem 
to be, are yet naturally distinct in smne 
very esiseut^ particulars ; so luudi so as 
to vindicate the general opinion, tliai he, 
who applies liiinsrif with eniinent success 
to the one, becomes, in some degree, un- 
qualified for tlic oUicT, like U)e artisan, 
whf>, by a {^rtirular turn fur excellence w 
one nn^anical department, losi's the habit 
of dexterity necessary for acquitting hint- 
seif with equal re{>utatiun in aiiotlier., or as 
the artist, who has dedicated himself to the 
use of wnter-Golours, is usually less disUn- 
guisbed by his skill in (ul-painting. 

“ It is the object of tJa* novel-writer, to 
place before the reader as full and accurate 
a representatiou of the events which he re- 
late^ as can be done by the mere force of 
an excited imagination, without tlie assist' 
Vice of materid objects. His sole appeal 
is made to th^ world of fancy and of ideas, 
and in this consists Ilia strength and his 
weakness, his poverty and liis wealtli. He 
cannot, like tno painter, present a visible 
and tangible representation of his towns ond 
his woods, bis palaces and his castla ; but, 
by awakening the hnagination of a conge- 
nial reader, he places before his mind's eye, 
landscapes fairer than those of Olaude, and 
wilder than those of Salvator, lie cannot, 
like tlie dramadst, present before our living 
eyca'the heroes of former days, or Uic beau- 
yful creations of his own fancy, embodied 
in the grace and mriesty of Kemble or of 
Slddons I but he can teach his reader to 
conjure up forms even more dignified and 
beautiful tlmn thein. The same difference 
foUowB him through every branch of his 
arL The author of a nov^ in short, has 
neither stage nor scene-painter, nor com- 
pany of comedians, nor dresser, nor ward- 
)obc— words applied with the best of his 





skilly mtttt Aupply jdl tiuit these hring to 
the MWiftBscem the dramatist. Action, and 
toaat end gesture, the smile of the lover, 
the fr»irn of the tyrant, the grimace of the 
baiToon,— all must be told, for nothing ton 
be shewn. Thus, the very cUalogue becomes 
mixed with the narration ; for he must not 
mUy tell what the characters actually aaid, 
in which his task is the same as that of the 
dramatic author, but must also describe the 
tone, the look, the gesture, with which 
their speech was accompanied,— tdUing, in 
short, all which, in the drama, it becomes 
the ^vince of tlie actor to express. It 
must, therefore, frequently happen, thM 
the author best qualincd for a province, in 
which all depends on the communication of 
bis own ideas and feelings to the reader^ 
without any intervening medium, may fiiU 
short of. die s kill neces^ to adapt his 
compositions to the medium of the stag^ 
where the very qualities most excdleut in 
a novelist are out of place, and an impedi. 
ment to suooetis. Description and narra- 
tmo, which form the ve^ essence of the 
novel, must be very sparingly introduced 
into dramatic composition, and scarce ever 
have a g<KKl edcct upon the stage. Jilr 
Puff, ill TIi€ Critk^ has the good sense to 
leave out ' all about gilding the eastm 
hemisphere and tlic very first thing 
which the players struck out of tliis me« 
morabie tragedy was, the description of 
Queen Kli/abeih, her palfrey, and uerhide* 
haddle. The drama speaks to die eye and 
ear ; and alien it ceases to address these 
bodily organs, and would exact from a the- 
atrical alienee that exercise of the ima- 
gination which is necessary to tblfow forth 
and embody circtmistances neidicr spoken 
nor exliibitiHl, there is an inunediate failure, 
though it may be the failure of a man of 
geniutu lienee it follows, that though a 
good acting play inuy be made by select* 
ing a plot and characters from a novel, yet 
scarce any efibrt of genius oouM render a 
|day into a narrative romance. In the for* 
nier case, the autlioi has only to contract 
the evenu within the space necesNory for 
lepitsenUttOD, to choose die most striking 
cbaracteis, and exhibit them in the most 
fiardhle contrast, discard from the dialog 
whatever is redundant or tedious, anq^ so 
dramatise the whole. But we know not 
any effort of genius, which could success- 
fidly insert into a good pli^, those acces* 
saries of description and ueliueadon, which 
are necessary to dilate it into a readable 
novel. It may thus easily be conceived, 
that he whosechief talent lies in addressing 
the imagination only, and whose style, 
therefore, must be exi^ded and dre^- 
atandal, may fail in a kind of composition 
where so much must be left to die efforts 
of the actor, with his allies and assistants, 
the socne*painter and property-man, and 
where every attempt to mterferc with their 


province, Is an eeror mifovoiiinhle , \ 
success of the piece. Beiddes, St iwtt^ 
th« be remembered, dtat in fictldoua mw* \ 
lative an author carries on his manu^ctoM ; 
alone, and upon his own account ; 
as, in dramatic writing, he enters into part*' 
nership with the pemnuers, and it ni by ; 
their Joint efforts that the piece is to sise- ^ 
ceed. Coparto^ is colled, by CIviliana; 
the mother of discord ; and how likely k 
to prove so in the present instance, may be ^ 
illustrated by reference to the admlrahls 
dialogue between the Player and Poet in . 
Joaeph Andrtwsj Book 111. chap. 10; The 
poet mustridier be contentM to fail, or to 
make great condescensiona to the experi- 
enee, w pay mu^ attention to the pecu- 
liar qualificatioiia, of those by whom his 
piece is to be rroresented* And he who in 
a novri had only to fit aentiments, acdon, 
and character, to ideal beings, is now com- 
pelled to assume the much more difiSIcult' 
task of adapting all these to real cxlating' 
persons, who, unless their parts are exactly , 
suited to their own taste, and their peculi- 
ar capacities, have, eadi in his line, the 
means, and not infrequendy die inclioadon, 
to ruin the success of the play. 8uch are, 
amon^t many others, the peoiliar diiBcul- 
ties of the dramatic art, and they seem im* 
pedimento which lie pectiliarlyin the way of 
the noveUst wlio aspires to extend hit hway 
over the stage.** 

Oar third example of the richnesa 
of the materials collected in this 
dcst form shall be the author's paraI-» 
lei between Fielding and his own couu-* 
tryman Smollett 

In leaving SmoUetOs personal for his * 
liter^ character, it is impossible not to 
consider the latter as contrasted with that 
of hU eminent contemporary, I'ieldiag. It 
is true, that such comparisons, tlioug^ ro» 
oommended by the example of Plutarch, 
are not in general the best mode of estima- 
ting individual merit But in the present 
ease, the history, acoomplislimeots, talents, 
pursuits, and, unfortunately, die fates of 
these two great authors, are so closely al- 
lied, that it ii scarce possible to name the 
one without exesdiw recollections of the 
other. Fiehting and Smollett were both 
bom in the bighest rank of society, both 
educated to learned profesrions, yet both 
oblt^ to follow m&dlaneous literature 
as me means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, during their lives, by the nar* 
rowness of their etrcumstances, — ^both uni- 
ted a humorous cyniciim widi generosity 

and g(Hdiuttuie.--»bbt]) died of die diseases ^ 
incideDt to a sedentary life, and to litersiv, 
labour,— and both drew their last bream 
in a foreign land, to which they rebremM 
under the advene circumstances of a de- 
cayed constitution, and an exhaostod £r- 
tune. 
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Their studies were no less idiDllfir than 
their lives. They both wrote for the stage, 

) and neither of them suecesafully. They 
both meddled in politics ; they both wrote 
travels, in which they shewed that their 
px»d humour was wai^ under the suder* 
mgs of their disease; and, to conclude, 
tliey were both so eminently succctssful as 
iwvdiatB, that ns othet Engliah author of 
that daaa has a right to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Fielding and Smol- 
lett •• • 

<‘Thu« the art and felicity with which tlie 
otory of TomJ&nci evolves itself, is no- 
wh^e found in Smollett's novels, where 
the heroes pass from one siruation in life, 
wA fliom one stage of society, to anotlier 
tc^ly unconnected, except tliai, as in or- 
dinary life,*theadveDturcs record^, though 
not bearing upon each other, or on the ca- 
tastrophe, beial the same perstmage. Oha- 
ractm arc introduced and dropped without 
scruple, and, at the end of the worJt, the 
hero is found surrounded by a very dif- 
ferent set of associates h^iii those with 
whom his fortune seemed at iirst indissolu- 
bly connected. Neither are the characters 
which rimollctt designed should be interest- 
ing, half so amiable as liis readers could 
desire. The low-minded Koderick Jian- 
dom, who borrows Strap's money, wears 
his clotlies, and, rescued from starving by 
the attachment of that simple and kind- 
hearted adtiereni, rewards nun by sejuan- 
dcring bis substance, receiving bis attend- 
ance as a servant, and beating him when 
the dice ran against him, is not to be named 
in one day whh t}»e opexi-hcartid, good- 
humoured, and noblc'mindcd 1'om Jones, 
whose llberunism (one particular omitted) 
is perhaps rendered but too amiable by Ins 
good qualities. \^'c belie\'c tlierc are few 
readers who are not disgusted with the mi. 
nerable reward assigned to $trap in the 
closing chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pounds, (scarce the value of the goods he 
had presented to his master,) and the hand 
of a reclaimed street-w'olker, even when 
addcil to a Highland farm, scetri but a petor 
rccompe.^for his faithful and disintetest- 
ed 'VVe should do Jones equal 

injustice^^^vcighing him in the balance 
with the savage and ferocious Pickle, who, 
— l>c>»ides his gross and base brutality to- 
wards Emilia, besides hi& ingratitude to his 
^uncle, and the savage propensity which iic 
%bcw^H, in the pleasure he takes to torment 
others by practical jokes resembling those 
of a fiend in glee, — exhibits a low and un- 
gentleman-likc tone of thinking, ordy one 
degree higher than that of Roderick Ran- 
dom. The blackguard frolic of introducing 
a prosri||& in a false character, to his sis- 
lec, if^P^cient evidence of liiat want of 
taste t^lSeling which .Swoliett^K admirers 
are to acknowledge, may be dc- 

writings. It is yet more un- 


possible to compare 8ophta or Amelia to 
the females of Smollett, who (excepting 
Aurelia Daniel) ore drawn as the objecto 
ratlier of appetite than of affection, and ex- 
cite no higher or mure noble interest than 
might be created by the houris of tiic Mn- 
hometlati paradise. 

**- It follows from this superiority on tbe 
side of Fielding, that his novels exhibit, 
more frequently than tliosc of Smollett, 
scenes of distress, which excite the sympa- 
tliy and pity of the reader. N'n one ran re- 
fuse hts contpassiun to Jemes, when, by a 
train of practices upon his generous and 
open diaracter, he is expelled from his be- 
nefactor's house under (he foulest and most 
heart-rending accusations ; but we certain- 
ly S3nn)>alhixe very little in tlic distress of 
Fickle, brought on by hi* own profiipte 
provision, and enhanced by his insolent 
mwanthropy. We are only surprised that 
bis predominating arrogance does not weary 
out tlir Iwncvnienre of ilatcb way and Pipes, 
and scarce tlunk the ruined spendthrift de- 
serves their persevering and faithful atiach- 
ment* 

“But the deep and fertile genius of Smol- 
lett afforded resoureem sufficient to balance 
these deficiencies ; and when the full weight 
has been allowed to Fielding’s Nuiieriority 
of taste and expreshio)), his northern con- 
temporary will still be found fit to balance 
the scale witli his great rival. If Fielding 
had superior taste, the palm of more bril- 
liancy of genius, more inexhaustible rich- 
ness uf Uiveniion, must in justice he award- 
ed to Smollett. In crmiporison with his 
sphere, that in which Fielding walketl wa* 
limited v and, cpinpiirod witli the wealthy 
profusion of varied character and incident 
which Smollett has scattered through his 
works, there is a povvrty of conqiosition 
about his rival. Fielding's fame rests on a 
single cArf /Torwm; ; and the art and in- 
dustry which prodtjced Tm. Jiwfs^ was 
unable to rise to equal excellence in Afrnm 
li<tu Tlwngh, iherefore, a’c may justly pre- 
fer TomJonrs us the most masterly exam- 
pic of un artful and well-tcdd novel, to any 

individual work of Smollett, yet JMerivk 
Hundom^ Pertf^me PUkk^ and Hum* 
phrry Cliukrr^ do each of them far excel 
Jmt-ph Andfen-9 or Aviflin 4 and, to de- 
scend still lower, Jouufhnn WiMt or the 
Jmtrney to the ttexf HVW, cannot he pwt 
into momeniarj’ comparison with StrlAuee* 
lot OrcavUy or Ferdhmnd Couvt Fathonu. 

Every successful novelist must be more 
or less a poet, even although he rnny never 
have written a line of verMj. The quality 
of imagination is absolutely indbpcnsible 
to him : bU accurate power of cicamining 
and embodying human churacter and hu- 
man paaston, as well as the cxtcmnl face 
of nature, is not less essentia] ; and the ta- 
lent of describing well what he feels with 
Hcutcnesf, added to the above rctiuisices, 
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«€» &r to oomplete tho poetic chaxaeter. hin character* evolre th^nuielve* ,'!]^ the 
nmoUett wa», even in the ordinary sense, pogress. These appeals to the ireaderV^ 
which UiDTta the name to those who write judjipnent, admirable a* they are^ have 
verses, a poet of distinction ; and, in tills sometimes the fault of bejng diffUse, and 
mrticular, superior to Fielding, who sel- always the great disadvantage, that they 
dotn aims at more than a slight translation remind us we are perusing a work of he* 
iVom the elnssics. * Accordingly, if he is tion ; and that the beings with whom we 
surpassed by Fielding in moving pity, the have been conversant during the penisid, 
northern novelist soon far above him m arc but a set of evanescent phantoms, con* 
his powers of exciting terror. Fielding has jured up by a magician for our amusement, 
no passages which approach in sublimity Smollett seldom holds communication with 
to the robber-scene in Count Fatlum^ or to his readers in his own person. He manages 
the terriiile description of a sea-engage- his delightfol puppet-show without thrust- 

ment, in which Koderick Random sits ing his head beyond the curtain, like Ginet 
chained and cxjioHcd upon the poop, with- de Passamonte, to explain what he is do- 
out the power of motion or exertion, du- xng x and hence, besides that our attentioti 
ring the carnage of a tremendous engage- to the story remains unbroken, we are sure 
ment. TTpon *niany other occasions, that' the author, fully confident in the 

Ictfs descriptions asc^rnd to the sublime,* abundance of his materials, has no occasion 
ami, in general, there is an air of romance to eke them out with extrinsic matter, 
in his writings, which raise his narratives Smollett** sea diaracters have been de- 

above the level and easy course of ordinary servctlly considered as inimitable ; ioid the 
lite. lie was, like a pre-eminent poet of power with whidi he has diversified them, 
our own day, a searcher of dark Imsoms, in so many instances, distinguishing the 
and loved to paint characters under the individualfeaturea of each honest tar, while 
strong agitation of fierce and stormy pas- cadi |»oss€*sses a full proportion of profes- 
sMuns. Hence, misanthropes, gamblers, sional manners and habits of thinking, i* 
and duellists, areas cuinuioii in nis works a most absolute prt»of of the richness of 
as robbers in those of Salvator Rosa, and fancy with which the author was gitled, 
are drawn, in most ca&cs, with the same and which we have noticed as his chief ad- 
terriblc truth atul eficct I'o compare /•Vr- vantage over Fielding. Howling, Trun- 
dtmuti Count Futfunn the Jumthou nitm. Hatchway, Pipes, and CJrowe, arc all 
Wild of Fielding, would be perhaps unfair men of the same class, liabits, and tone of 
to tlw latter author ; yet, the work* being tliinking, yet so completely ditTcrenced by 
cori}{)0.stxi on the dame plan, (a very bad their sqiarate and individual characters, 
one, as we think,) we cUnnot help placing that we at once acknowledge theih as ilis- 
them by the side of each other, when it tiuct persons, while we see and allow that 
becomes at once obvious tJmt the detestable every one of them belongs to the old Kng- 
Fathom is a liiingand existing miscreant, lish navy. These striking portraits have 
at whom wc shrink as from the preHcncc now the merit which i$ cherished by anti- 
of jin incarnate lieod ; while the villain of quaries— -they preserve the memory of die 
Fielding smns rather a cold personification scliool of Benbow and Boscawen, whose 
of tliu abstract jjrinciple of so far from manners are now banished from the quar- 
being icrnble, that, notwithstanding the tcr-deck to the fore-castle. The naval ofii- 
knowlcdge of the world atgued in many cers of the present day, the splendour of 
passages of his adventures, we are compel- whose actions has thrown into shadow the 
led tu acknondedgo liim ahsolutcly tire- exploits of a thousand years, do not now 
some* affect the manners of a fore-mastman, and 

“ Jt is, however, cliiefiy in his profusion, have shewn how admirably well their duty 
which amounts almost to prodigality, tliat can be discharged without any particular 
we ret ognize the superior richness of Smol- attachment to tobacco or flip, or the deci- 
Ictt's fanc> . He never shews tlie least desire ded preforence of a check atm over a linen 
to make tiic most eitlier of a character, or (mo. 

a situation, or an adventure, but throws In the comic part of (heir writings, we 

them togetlier w ith a carelessness which have already said, Fieldfing is pre-eminent 
argues unlimited confidence in his own in grave ironv, a Cenrantic species of plea- 
powers. Fielding pauses, to explaiu tlie santry, in which Smollett is not etjoidly 

g rinciples of his and to congratulate suecessfiil. On the other hand, the Setneh- 
imself and his rMers on the felicity with man (notwithstanding the general opinion 
which hcconstructs his narratives, or makes denies that quality to his countrymen) cx- 


• A huf*4\ competent in the highest dopree, hiw thus characterized Smollett's poetry. »» They have 
a pr>rtion of delicacy . not to Ins laund in hw itovcis ; but they ^*>0 not, like those pnTse fictions, the 
»tre»«th of a riiajtter'ii liamt. Wert* he to live asnm. wo luiaht wish hutt to write mure pootry, in the 

uHief that his porllcal talent would improve by exercise; but we should be glad that we had more ^ 
hi* novels just as they ere."-*S;xTisirwr ike BrUith Ppett» bp Thmae Campbeti, vol Vt the 
truth is, that in these very novels are expended many of the loipredioiits both of grave and homotous 
poetry. 
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edifl in brood and Indicfotti hvmotir. Hit 
fancy Memo to mn riot in accumttlattng 

ndiculou» circuaistancet one upon another, 
CO the utter destnictioo of power of 
gravity ; and perhaps no books ever writ** 
ten have eaciCm such peala of inextinguish- 
able laughter m those of Smollett. The 
descatipdoiui whkh aiffecc ns thus powerful- 
ly, border somdiinet upon what is called 
film or caricature ; but if it be the highest 
praise of pathetic composition that it iiraws 
forth tears, why should it not be esteemed 
^greatest excellence of the ludicrous that 
it compdfi laughter ? The one tribute is at 
least as genuine an expression of natural 
fading as tlie other ; and be who can read 
the dimities of Tninniou and Hatchway, 
when run away with by their mettled steeds, 
PS the inimitable absurdities of the feast of 
the ancients^ without a good hearty burst 
of honest laugiitcr, must be well qualified 
to ]i>ok sad and gentleman •like witli I«ord 
Chesterfield or hJaster Stephen. 

Upon the wliole, the gp^us of Smollett 
may be said to resemble that of Rubens. 
His pictures are often deficient in grace ; 
sometimes coarse, and even vulgar in con- 
ception ; defipient too in keeping, and in 
the due subordination of parts to each 
other ; and Intimating too much carcleKsncss 
on the part of the artist. Bur these faults 
arc rcfletmed by such richuess and biUlian- 
cy of colours ; such a profusion of invagina- 
tion— .now botlying forth the grand and ter- 
rible— now the natural, the easy, and the 
ludicrous ; there is so much of life, action, 
and buj^tle, in every group he has painted $ 
so much force and individuality of charac- 
ter, that wc readily grant to Smollett an 
equal rank witli his great rival Fielding, 
while we place both far above any of their 
successors in the same line of fictitious 


hfMi done which he haa not equalled. 
1 b not Bailie Jarvie equal to Parson 
Adanw?— Is not Dalgetty equal to 
Bowling ? — Is not riie Bride ot Lam- 
incrmoor,or the Heart of Mid- Lothian, 

S ual to the pathos of the travel y of 
ementina? — Is not the Antiquary 
equal to Uncle Toby ?— Is not Meg 
Dods, in her single self, equal U> all 
the innkeepers, from Don Quixote 
down to Fielding inclusive? — And then 
what a world of beauties of another 
class altogether ! — the high romantic 
ehivalries — the dark superstition— the 
witchcraft by which the dead are re- 
animated — the grace, the grandeur, 
the magnificena^ of the prose — that ia 
all that poetry ever was, or ever can 
be. We leave to Mr Adolphus the fit 
consideration of this extraordinary ri- 
/ewee on the part of Uie author of tnesc 
admirable Essays. 

One more specimen of these compo- 
sitions, and we have done. It shall he 
from the preface to I.r Kagk, — the No- 
velist whom, if « c were called upon 
to classify these immortals, we should 
not hesitate certainly to place far above 
both Fielding and Suiollett — by the 
side of two. and two only — the author 
of Don Quixote ami the author of \Va- 
verley. It is sufficient for us to have 
fanusdie<l one to such a trio. 

Speaking of the UiaUe JhUeux, Sir 
Walter Scott says — 

‘‘ The title and plan of tlic work was de- 
rived from the Spanish of Luck Vdez dc 
Ouevera, called iul DiaUe (^ojurltty and 
such hatircs on manners as had been long 


com}Kmition.*' 

Far above any other saccessor !*' 
—No, not quite so neither- But in- 
deed we apprehend it will strike every 
reader as a little remarkable, that 
throughout the whole of this series of 
critical Essays on the older classes 
of the English roi^fice, tio allmion 
whfii4;vcr is made to tire author of Wa- 


verky ; that author who alone, and 
within the space of ten short years, 
has pro4]^d a set of novels almost as 
bulky as fte whole of this Novelisfs 
Library con tains, and exhibiting bcau- 
ries singly equal to the best of what 
this record does exhibit, in the blaze of 
diehr connection sufficient to dim even 


t name in that bright rolL 
t this nameless auUior has 
bed any one novel ao perfect 
plot, and arrangement, as 
ones : grant this, ana say what 
that any one of his predecessors 


before written in Spain by (Tervantes and 
otiicni. lUit the fancy, the lightncaa, ilte 
spirit, the wit, and the vivacity of the Dis- 
hir were entirely conimunicated 

by the enchanting pen of the lively French- 
man. The plan of the Wiwk wan m the 
highent degree interesting, and having, in 
its original concoction, af once a cast ^ the 
romantic and of the mysocfd, in calculat^ 
to interest and to attract, by its own merit, 
as well us by the pleasing anecdotes sad 
shrewd remarks upon human life, of which 

it forms, as it were, the frame-work and 
enchasing. The Mysteries of tlic Cabal- 
ists offorded a fbundation for the story, 
which, grotesque as it iiu was not in thorn 
tunofi held to exceed the Sounds of probable 

fiction ; and the intcrloeotots of the scene 
are so happily adapted to the subjects of 
dicir conversation, that all they say and do 
has Us own portion of natural appropria- 
tion. 

It is impossible to conceive a berng 
more fitted to comment upon the vices, and 
to ridicule the fidlies of humanity, than so 
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eaprUfoUei like Afimodens, who » as much 
B decided creation of in his way, as 
Ariel or (;aUbBn* Without possessing tlic 
darker powers and propensities of a Fallen 
Angel, he presides over the vices and the fol- 
lies, rather tliaii the criiries of mankind-— 
is muHcious, rather than malignant ; and 
his delight is to gibe, and to scoff, and to 
teaze, rather than to torture : — one of Sa- 
tan’s light infantry, in short, whose busi- 
ness it is to goad, perplex, iind disturb the 
ordinary train of society, rather Uian to 
break in upon arid overthrow it. This cha- 
racter is nmintained in all Asntodeus says 
and docs, with so much spirit, wit, acute- 
ness, and playful iiiuhce, that we never for- 
get the tiend, even in those moments when 
he is very near becoming amiable as well 
as entertaining. 

“ l>on rietifas, to whom he makes all 
his diverting communications, is a fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, and 
rcv'cngciul, and'^just so much of a libertine 
siK to tit him for the company of Asmo- 
deuK. 11c interest'* us ]iers<ma11y by his 
gallantry nml generous seniimcuts 4 and 
we arc pleased with the mode in which the 
grateful Itend provides for the. future hap- 
pincsb of his libcralor. Of these two cha- 
racters neither is absolutely otigitial. But 
the UeNil of (iuevuia is, as the title of tha 
hook expresses, ii mere bottle conjuror, 
w ho amuses the student by tricks of leger- 
demain, intermixed with strokes of satire, 
some of them very acute, hut devoUkof the 
poignancy of Lc Sage. Don tJleofaa is a 
mere litoral copy from the Spanish author* 
There i- no b»M>k in cvhtence in which so 
niiifii of the human charac^fft, under allita 
vurioas Kh,>dc.s ami phatecs, is described in 

few words, av in the Dhihlc Hmifvx, 
livtry p.ig^^ fverr lino, beam .marks of 
*lial Mtio 1a'‘t and aci-uiatf! dovolojuiiowl <»f 
hunmn weakmss «ntl f'diy, which tempt tia 
to think W'j arc jirtually listening to a Su-- 
perior fiKolh.icnrc, \.ho sees into our 
and iitoti .cn* -nd, in UiJicj u-. sport, 
tc-a's a'Aa’, l};e ^(d winch we cndcavamr to 
iufcrpo.sc hc'WTxt and our actions, 

'J’he satire of I;c Sag? is av quick and sud- 
den ir i.H poigrtan: ; his jest never is 
blunted by anticipation ; ere we are aware 
tliivt tlic bow is drawn, the .^hafi is quiicr- 
ing in the very centre of the mark. To 
quote examples, would be to quote the 
work thnmgh almost every page ; anil, ac^ 
cordifigly, no author has atforded a greater 
i»tock of passages, which have been gene- 
rally employed as apothegms, or illustra- 
tions of iminan nature and actions ; and 
no wonder, since tlu? force of w'hole pages 
is often compreshcd in fewer wonls than 
another author ■would have nnployed sen- 
tences. To take the last example that 
comes: 1’he liciuls of Profligacy and of 
<!lhiciine contend for possession and direc- 
tion of a young Parisian. Pillardoc would 
have made him a vommis^ Asmodeua a 

Vot. XV. 


debauchee. To unite both theif viewtt 
the infernal conclave made th6 youth » 
motik^ and effected a reconciliation'b^ea| 
thdr contending brethren, ‘ We em*- 
braced,’ said Astnodcus, ‘ and have been 
mortal enemies ever since.’ It is well ohm 
served by the late editor of Le Sagers 
works, that the traits of this kind, with 
which the Dmhlc hoitiinx abounds, en- 
title it, much more than the Italian scenes 
of Ciherardi, tertbe title of the firenier a 
^^cl, conferred on the latter work by the 
sanction of Botlcau. That great poet, ne- 
vertheless, is said to have been of a diffe- 
rent opinion. He threatened to dismiss a 
valet whom he found in the act of reading 
the DHbk Dinteux^ Whether this pro- 
oeeded frord the peevishness of indisposi- 
tion, under which Boileau laboured in 
1787; whether he supposed the know- 
ledge of Imman life, and all its chicanery, 
to be learned from Be Sage’s satire, was 
no safe aceomplishment ibr a domestk ; or 
whether, finally, he had private or personal 
causes ibr condemning the work and the 
author, b not now known. But lire anec- 
dote forma one example, ^amongst the 
many, of the unjust estimation in whicli 
men of genius ate tooupt to hold their con* 
temporaries. 

‘‘ Besides the power of wit and satire 
dbplayed in the Dlabl* Boikur^ with so 
much brilliancy, there are passages in 
which the autlior assumes a more serious 
and moral tone ; he sometimes toiudies up- 
on the pathetic, and sometimes even ap- 
proaches .the sublime. Tlie personification 
ol* Deatli is of the latter character, until 
we come to the point where the authorV; 
humour breaks forth, and where, having 
described one of the terrific phantom^ 
wings as painted witii arar, pestilence, fa- 
mine, and shipwreck, he adorns the other 
with the representation of young physicians 
taking their '4|pee. • • • » • 

Few haro ever .read this charming 
book, witliout remembering, as one of the 
ui<mt delightful iiccupations of tlieir life, 
the time which they first employed in the 
perusal; and there are few abo who do 
noL occii'iionalty turn back to its pages with 
all the vivacity which attends the recoUec- 
tiitn of early loi'v. It signifies nothing at 
what time we have first encountered the 
fascination ; wheilier in boyhobd, when we 
were chiefly captivated by Cavern of the 
robbers^ and other acenes of romance; whe- 
tlier in more advanced youth, but while our 
ignorance of the world yet concealed f^om 
us the subtle and poignant satire which 
lurks in so many passages of the work^ 
whether we were learned enough to fippre-^ 
hend the Various allusions to histjory 
pabll^tnuttetB wiili which it aboitfiira^ or 
xgnofant enough to rest cometne^^K^ the 
moire diritet couvse of the narratiinf. The 
power of the enchanter over us bailee ab- 
solute, under all these circumeCimees/ If 
2. U 
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there itt anything like truth in Gray*8 opU 
niotif that to lie upon a couch arid read 
new novels was no bad idea of Paradise, 
how would that beatitude be enhanced, 
could human genius afford u» another GU 
JBlay I 

** liC Sage’s claim to originality, in this 
delightful wor]^, has been idly, 1 had al- 
most said ungratefully, contested by those 
nitics, who conceive they detect a plagiar- 
ist wherex'er they a reseaiblance in tlic 
general subject of a work, to one vrhtcl) has 
been before treated by aa inferior artisU 
It is a favourite theme of laborious dul- 
ness, to trace out such coincidenci^s ; be- 
cause they appear to reduce genius of the 
higher order to the usual standard of hu- 
manity, and of course to bring the author 
nearer a level with his critics^. It k not 
the mere outline of a stoiy'— not even the 
adopting some detail^ of a former author, 
whirh constitutes the hterary crime oi' pla- 
giarism. The proprietor of the pit from 
Which Chantry takes his cl:iy, migiu a^> 
well pretend lo u right in the ligure into 
which it is moulded under his pKisiic iiii- 
gcri- ; and the question is in borfi the 

same— not so much from whom the origi- 
nal rude substance came, as to whom it 
ow(‘s that whicli constitutes its real merit 
and excellence, 

h is therofoTo no disparagement to 
1 4® Sage, that Jong la fore bis time there 
txistwl in other countries, and paiticulariy 
in Sjifun, that species of fiefiou to whith 
f»</ niay.be in mmiu' resp«ct»said m 
belccj r. 'J'liere arise'., iti ever^ country u 
spci u*'* «»f low or 0)imc romjince, bearing 
^onlewhat the '‘atne propottlou to the grate 
nr heroic romaTuc, w'bich three hears to 
tragedy, Hciwlcrs of all count ric-s are not 
more, if indeed ihey aTcequallv dcligiited, 
with the peru'ial t»f high dcul> of wai 4 Wid 
chivcdry, achieved by wune hero of p.qm- 
hr came, than with the exijloits of some 
dcrcmiiocd frcebiKitcr, who 'Allows his il- 
licit trade by violence, or of some nou»rious; 
shar|>fcr, who preys upim viciery by address 
and .‘^irntagcm. 'J’he lowness of such 
menV ciutracUT, and the bawinesn of thdr 
pursuith, docs not pre\erit their ha/ards, 
their succovses, their failures, tlirir escapes, 
and their '.ub-icipit.m tale, irr.m beini; deep • 
ly interestiiig, not inertly to the commuii 
people only, but to all who desire to read 
ft chapter in the ^tat book uf hunmn na- 
turc. W c may use, though not in a mo- 
ral Hcnse. the oiuqunted phrawe of To- 
rcucc, and acknowledge ourselves inuircau 
cd in the talc, becaui»c wc arc and the 

sClBivii Bkfi lie descanu in a strain 

eqi0my delightful. 

‘ ^ The principal eliaractor, in wboso 
Mmne and witlt whose commentartes the 
j^ory is told, is a conceptiori which has 
$<^yer been equuUftd in Hcticioiis compo- 


sition, yet w'hich seems so very real, that 
we cannot divest ourselves of the opinion 
that we listen to the narrative of one who 
has realty gone through the scenes of 
which he speaks to us. Gil Bias’ cha- 
ructer lias aJl the weaknesses and inequa- 
lities proper to human nature, and which 
we daily recognize in ourselves and in 
our ncquaintaiircs. lie is not by 'nariire 
suoh u witty sliarper as the Sjmniards 
painted in the churacters of Paolo or 
Guzmtui, and sucli as Le Sage him^tclf 
lias embodied in the subordirmte sketch 
of Scipio, but is naturally di^poscd to- 
W'urds horu'hty, tlioin^h with a mind un- 
fortunately too diicLile to resist the tomp- 
tations of ojrporluuity or example. lie 
is con*»citucionally timid, and yet orca- 
sionaHy capable of doing brave action** ; 
sbrewd and iritelbgeiit. but apt to be de- 
ceived by his ouri vauify ; with vvil 
enough to niake u-5 luugh with him u! 
Others, hiuI lollies enough to turn the 
jest frequ'Uktly against himself, (iene- 
rous, eood Oatured, and humane, be hii-s 
virtues Rtiihcient to nial.e ns love him, 
ami us to resjuet, it is the last thing 
which hiMivks at his nsidcr’t? liuniKs. Gil 
Bias, ill short, i.s t!»e ]*r.nrjpal ciiaractev 
in a movitig *^cems where. thm?gb he fie 
quentJy p^ay^ a ‘aibortlunite pait m' ifn* 
action, all that he lays’ beMiv ti« is cu- 
lutm'd with his own o]>lMuins. rcmaiks', 

and seiKsations. We feel the mdividnul- 
ity uf l!il Bhis alike in tin* e.ixein uf the 
rolibers, in the ej>is‘*ujj!ii pahu'e ot thi' 
ArchUKshoji of Gronaihi, m the bureau of 
the minister, and in all the vurioiis scenc<» 
through wUicJi he cumlucfs ns iso clelight- 
lutly, and wtiieh are, gener.xlly spi-akiiijj, 
very hlightly conneeled together, or ra- 
ther no othcrw isc related to e^di other, 
than tts they are represented to baM,* hap- 
pened to the same man. in this jmiiit 
of view, the romance is one whirh rests 
oiv charaeit.j- rather than ineidem ; but hI 
though ilicrc is no main action whatso- 
ever, yet there is so much incident io 
Ihc epinodioftl narratlvi's, that the work 
can never be tf> linger or bang heavy. 

** The Kon ot the. vpjiie of Asturias is 

entrusted also with the magic wand of 
the //iM‘ Iir/i/cw.r, and cun strip the 
gilding Irora hinnan actions with the 
can.stirity of Asrnodciis himx^elf. Ycr, 
Witli all this poixiT of satire, the morHlist 
has SO murli of gt'iiticncss and good htu 
inour, that if may be said of Le Sage, as 
of Horace, Cirroot prftfcordui hidlL All is 
easy and goud-hurnoiired, gay, light, and 
lively i even the cavern oi the robbers i» 

illuminated with a ray of that wit with 
wliicii Le Sage enlightens his whole nar- 
rative. It is a work which renders the 
reader pleased with hinifelf and with 
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mankind, where faults are placed before 
him in the light of follies rather than 
vices, and where mlsforttines are so in- 
terwoven witli the ludicrous, that we 
laugh in tVie very act of eympatluzing 
with them. . All is rendered diverting— 
both the crimes aad the retribution 
which follows them. Thus, for example, 
Gil Bias, during his prosperity, commits 
a gross act of (ilial undutifulnesK and in- 
gratitude ; yet wo feel, that the interme- 
^ation of Master jMiiseada tlic grocer^ 
irritating the pride of a panrnv, was so 
exactly calculated to produce the effect 
Which it a]i<‘iiitcd. that \V(‘ continue to 
laugh with and at Gil Bias, even in the 
sole instance in whicli he shews depravity 
of heart. And then, the iapidation which 
he undergoes at O\ied0t vv’ith the disa[>- 
pointnieut in all hie anibitious !u>]fea of 
exciting the admiration of the inhuhitants 
of his hirth*plflce, is received as an ex- 
piutioii completely appropriate, and suit- 
ed to the otTcifCf. In hhort, so strictly 
arc the pagC'^ ol (7</ M/m contiued to that 
which is anmstiig, that they might |«5r- 
haps have been improved by some touches 
of a more ina>calino, strongci, and firmer 
line of nmridity. 

‘‘ Ir ought not to escape notice, that Lc 
Sage, I hough. lihc Orvantes, h<* consi- 
ders tin- human figures which lie paints as 
hi-i principal object, falls not to relieve 
them hy exfpuviie morsels of landscape, 
slightly touched iirdced, hut witfi the 
highest ki'cping, mid the most marked 
effect. The description of the old her- 
init’s place of retreat may be given as an 
exampU* of wtiiit w'c mean. 

** In the lI}.\Uriy of (iil lilas is also cx-^ 
hibited that art of fixing the attention of 
t!ie ro,uh'i,5ind seating, as it, were, a 
rcfiiity c\cri in fiction itROif, not only by 
a ytnet uMcJitio.. \t) custom and locality, 
hut hy R tninufeiicss, and uf tliu same 
tune a Mvacify of detail, comprehending 
many trifling circiimstanm which might 
Iw! thought to liuve CftOHped every ono*« 
memory, cxcTpiuig that ol an actual eye- 
witness. By Stu ll H cM’CMmstantiul 

tail the author has renderctl n« as well 
acquainted with the tour pavilions and 
corps ih ’ of LirUi$, as if we Imd our- 
hclvcR dined there w'iLh Gil Bias and his 
failhlul lollowvr Scipio, The well-prc- 
served tapestry, as old as the Moorish 
kingdom of \'alt;ncia, the old-fuAhioned 
damask chaiis— that furniture of sO little 
intrinsic vahu*. w'hioli yet made, in its 
proper place, Mich a n spectuhie appear- 
ance— the dinner, the siesta— all give that 
closing scene in the third volume such a 
degree of reality, and assure us so com- 
pletely of the comfort and happiness of 
om* pleasant coinpaniun, Uiat Uic coiicUu 


ding chapters, in which the hero is di<^ 
missed, after his labours and dangers, to ' 
repose and hapi>i ness— these very chap- 
ters, which in other novels are glanced 
over as u mutter of course, are ‘perhaps 
the most intertisUug in the Advtitaures of 
Cdf 77kii^^Kot a doubt remains on tlie 
mind of m reader concemiDg the con- 
tinuance of the hero's rural felicity, un>^ 
less he should happen (like ourselves) to 
feel some private diiUculty in believing 
that the new cook from \ alencia could 
ever rival Master Joachim’s cxcclleiue, 
particularly in the matter of the ollapo- 
drido, and the pig’s ears raaiiriated. In- 
deed, to *the honour of tliut uutbor l>c it 

spoken, Le Sage, excellent in describing 
scenes of all ktnda, gives such vi\acity 
totliose which interest the ga 3 tronome 
ill puriicuilar, that an epicure ot our ac- 
quaintance used to read certain favourite 
passage*' regularly before dinner, with the 
purfiose of getting an appetite like tlmt 
of the I/tccntiatc S(*dillo, and, no far as 
his frii^nds could observe, the recipe wa« 
always succressfid." 

And now, when, in addition to these 
specimen?, wc mention, tlmt each of 
tap Essays extends to from forty and 
fifty very large and cloiicly printed 
pages, ami that of tun or twelve au- 
thors alrcatly embodied in this work, 
we have alluded as yet to no more than 
three or four, we apprthend wc have 
done enough to call the attention of all 
those who arc capable of judging, w'hal 
books are, ami what books ought to 
be, to Ballantync s Novelist s Li- 
brary,” 

Aliiy it be conducted with equal 
skill to Us conclusion. The life of 
Voltaire by Sir W'altcr Scott is yet to 
come, and that, certainly, will be a 
prcKcnt of no ordinary iTUiTCRt. (iocthe 
also yet is before ns, and Schiller, and 
ilousscau, — and Alannontel ainl Pro- 
vost among the foreigners, — and Had- 
cliffe (at least) among ourselves. 

In case Sir Walter Scott dot's not 
interfere in tliese details, we beg to 
caution the publishers, that they must 
be particularly ou their guard about 
the selection of a translation of 
ter : indeed, we are not aware that any 
version worthy of a place here does as 
yet exist in our language. 7'hc same 
observation must be made as to I’he 
Ghost Seer and we suspect our old 
favourite, Manon Lcsc.iut, may be m 
the same situation. The English do* 
of these and many other foreign 
romances witli which our boylniod was 
oequmnted, were all quite execrable ; 
but these may be better^ At all events, 
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U is worth Mr Ballantyne s while not 
to go to work rashly* 

There are a good many more hints 
we w^ould fain give the publisher, if 
he would favour us with his private 
ear— but, in the mcautiine, and for the 
public, enough, 

We have, we must own,' a sort of 
a£&ction for this work, independently 
of all its intrinsic merits. The proof*, 
sheets of its first volume were lying 


«cattercd about our late dear John 
Ballantyhe's bed when wc called on 
him, the day preceding his untimely 
and lamented death. The work is 
still carried on. as we understand, for 
the beiioof of his family. A very great 
man once pronounced his eulogy in 
our hearing, in a very few words. — 
Alas ! poor Vorick ! — It Kcoms as if 
there w'ould never be so much sun- 
light again." 


TKK SECOKO VOLUM 

We have just risen from the second 
and more deliberate perusal of this vo- 
lume, and hasten to say, that in addi- 
tion to all the merits which claimed 
our notice in the version of the first 
six cantos, vre have iliscovered new 
merits here. The translator could not 
go beyond himself in fidelity and ac- 
curacy, nor would it have been easy 
for any other person to exhibit «U|>e- 
rior freedom, aiid elegance of language 
and versification, combined with these 
primary virtues. But Mr Bose has 
himself solved the problem. Me has 
learned to mo\e in his fetters with Still 
more admirable grace. There is great- 
er flow here — greater march and mas- 
tery. We wuld not help thinking 
every now and then — I leavens I if this 
were not a translation at all, but a new 
original English poem, w^hat would the 
world say? Throughout, we sec the 
vigour and the charm of a native clas- 
sic ; and we are seriously disposed to 
call the attention of readers to the 
great work thus before us in its pro- 
gress, not merely because it is by far 
the best translation of Ariosto, nor 
even because, when finished, we be- 
lieve it will be considered as, on the 
whole, the best poetical transkiion in 
our language, but more than all the 
rest for this reason — that, in the pre- 
sent state of our literature, when great 

ori^nal power is in so many quarters 
united with a very culjmble measure 
of laxity as to the niceties, and even 
the piirities, of English expression ; 
in this age, when so many clever peo- 
ple are imitating errors, which to coun- 
terbalance demands not merely clever- 
ness, but the very highest genius — in 
this we do think it is no trifie that 
MichSwork as this has appeared — a 
hl>edp&ii of the effect whicdi may be 
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proiluced in the midst of adherence to 
all the rules tliat we have been so 
much luibituatid to see despised— a 
iipecimeu of the before uiiJiusj>ert» d va- 
riety and flexibility of our poetical lan- 
guage, independently of all those nu>n- 
strous and baibarous innovations, in 
which too many of our most popular 
pcK'ts ha%e veiUurotl to indulge. We 
shall not be «ccuse<l of exlr, 4 va.;anee 
by those who have really eonsulcred 
this work with the attention it ile- 
MTVC8, when \\c say, that in so fur as 
the poetical diction of our country is 
concerned, a bonglit has been conicr- 
risd upon KiigltnU liicruturc by Mr 
Hose, second certaiidy, but still second 
only, to that whieh would have been 
jirodiicwl by the appcaranci’ oi' a new 
Ariosto of our own auotlitr great 
English poet, that is to say, not a whit 
less remarkable for the ex(juisii<5 grace 
and delicacy of his minutest exprt's- 
sions, than Jbr the broailer merits of 
his fancy and invention : — in otJier 
words, a Dencfactor w|uaUy to the lan- 
guage of the country and to its mind. 

Tins improvement is of cour-'^e thi' 
natural cilect of the contiinu-d exertion 
of thost' many adniimble talents whicli 
the work before uh demanded. Instead 
of the wild, though somciinu s not un- 
graceful (after its sort) fidelity, of 
Flarrington's version,— ivhicli, by the 

way, Ben Jonsou told Drummond of 
Hawthornden, was the worst transla- 
tion of any he knew',— instead ot‘ the 
quaint, dry, prosaic abomination of 
air Huggins, who translated Ario«to 

stiirza tor stanza, and line for line, 
without, in any difficult pasmge what- 
ever, having e\cn a giimpse of the 
IKJot's true meaning,— -to suy nothing 
of liia profound incapacity li'r giving 
anythinglike the image of this spright- 
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licst of all originals in his leaden move- 
ments; and instead of what was, per- 
haps, worsjB than liuggins himself, 
with all his barbarous uncouthness, 
the solemn ouackcry of that most ex- 
quisite of ofi Indiu-houftcf clerks, Mr 

Hoole— a man who translated Ariosto 
and Tasso in precisely the same style, 
just as he would have drawn out in 
the same handwriting an order on the 
bank and the Desjiatch of Scringapa- 
tam. Instead of all these difilrent ab- 
surdities, we arc now really in the lair 
way to be able to put into our shelves 
a just, a glowing, and withal an cx** 
quisitely graceful, ay, and an exqui- 
sitely En^'lish image, of the great bard 
ol Italian romance. The quiet sarcasm 
— llu' tasy, playful, gcntieinatiJike wit 
--the cloht, concise, nervous diction 
(in the midst of all its sportivencss, 
and apparent reduiulaiiee) of Ariosto 
— these were things of which the for- 
me r tl'jrrs iuto^-higlish hud no more 
p<‘ra pt ion, and of Ciiurse gave no l)ctter 
rcHeciion, than cold and barren 
iiuaginaiions enabled them to have, 
and to give, of tlie still greater quali- 
ties of this princely pod, AVho ever 
t'XpfCtid wit from Hoole, lightness 
from Harrington, or hanumiy from 
Huggins? No one. lA‘t those who 
liavc been accustomed to contemplate 
the Furioso through any ol' such dim 
or dirty tucdiuins, look here ; and if 
he have eyes at all, he will see how 
much he t ter it is to have an engraving 
by a liC Keux, than a copy, however 
glowing, by a Davie Tinto, 

Tlusc cantos are in themselves, per- 
haps, more full of beauties than the 
first six. They contain many of the 
vt ry chefs-d'teuvre of Ariosto— lio- 
gert) in Alciuu's enchanted palace— his 
escape from thence — the famous scene 
between Angelica and the wicked old 
hermit — the exposure on the rock — 
the w hole of the grattd and wild legend 
of' Proteus and the Ore — the beautiful 
first appearance of the dtanning Zer- 
bino— the array of tin* llrilish host,— 
to KngUsh readers certainly not the 
least interesting matter in the Orlando 
Furioso, — ^antl tlic I'xquisite story of 

Olympia, i>crhaps the finest e|xisode in 
the whole poem. All these stand forth 
in this version with a life, and vigour, 
and elegance, everyway worthy of tlic 
original. 

Our first specimen is the far-famed 
portrait of the cncliantrcss Alcina, the 
Italian impersonation of Circc. 


Her fihape is of such perfect symmetry. 
Ah best to feign the industrious pointer 
knows, 

M^ith long and knotted tressos ; to the 
eye 

Not yellow gold with blighter lustre 
glows. 

Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye' 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. 
Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and 
round ' 

Fills up the space, and foiius a lltting 
bound* 

Two black and slender arches rise above 
Two clear black eyes,- say suns of radiant 
light ; 

MTiicb ever softly beam and slowly 
move; 

Bound these appears to sport in frolic 
flight, 

Hence seattering all his shafts, tlte little 

liOVC, 

And seems to plunder hearts in open 
sight. 

Thence, through mid visage, docs the 
nose descend. 

Where Envy finds not blouiish to amend.. 

As if between two vales, which softly curl, 
The mouth with vcrnieil uni is seen to 
glow : 

Within are strung two rows of orient 
pearl, 

^n«cb her delicious lips shut up or show. 
Ot force to melt the heart of any cliurl. 
However rude, hence courteous accents 
flow ; 

And here that gentle smile receives its 
birth, 

MHuch opes at will a paradise ott eartli. 

Idke milk the bosom, and the neck of snow ; 
Bound is the neck, and full and large 
the hreast ; 

Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples 
grow. 

Which rise and fall, as, to the margin 
pressM 

By pleasant breeze, the billows come and 
go. 

Not prying Argus could discern the rest. 
Yet might the observing eye of things 
conceal'd 

' Conjecture safely, from the charms re- 
' vcalM. 

To all her arms a just proportion bear. 
And a white band is oftentimes detvcrted, 
Whidi narrow is, and some deal long ; 
and where 

No knot appears, nor vein is signified. 
For finish of that stately shape and rare, 
A foi>t, neat, short, and round, beneath 
is spied. 

Angelic visions, creatures of the sky, 
ConccalM beneath no covering veil can 
. lie.” 
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Ole pen! of his residence in the Fairy's 
bower, is given with equal success. 
There is not perhaps a mote charac- 
teristic thing in all Ario8to-«-a more 
fiappjr specimen of his ix culiar gift for 
the picturesque, than the ixissage in 
srhica the attack made on tfic retreat- 
ing cavalier by< the huntsman of Al- 
tma is describe. How gloriously the 
[licture is transferred here ! 

* lie on his list a ravening falcon bore, 
Arhich he made tly for pastime every 
day; 

Now on the champaign, now upon the 
shore 

Of neighbouring pool, whidi teem’d 
with certain prey ; 

And rode a hack which bimple housings 
wore, 

HU faithful dog, companion of Ids way* 
He, marking well the haiitc with wlu^ 
he hies, 

Conjectures truly that ilogero flies. 

him came the knave, with sem- 
Itaught, 

I PI Iying wlitcher in such liaste he 

Jmgood JlogcTO ansarers naught. 
;H^Srhence assured more clearly that he 
fled, 

,’H’ithin himself to 5top the warrior 

thouglit, 

And thus, with his kft ip'm cxtcTulcd, ' 
said : 

‘ What, it' 1 stuldenl}' thy purjwse balk, 

* And tJM>u lind no defence- against this 
Imwk - ’ 


acre; 

The dog his left foot womied ; while un- 
tied 

From rein, the lighten'd horse tlireo 
times and more 

Lash’d from the croup, nor miss'd his 
better side. 

Tile hawk, oft wheeling, with her ulons 

tore 

The stripling, and his horse so terrified, 
The courser, by the w'hir/ing sound dis- 
may'd. 

Little the guiding liand or spur obey'd. 

Constrain'd at length, his sword Kogero 
drew 

To deiir the rabble, who bis course de- 
lay ; 

And in the animals’ or villain's view 
Hid now its point, and^now its edgt di>- 
play. 

Hut w'lth more hinderance the vrxatinos 
crew 

Swarm hcr€ and theis^and wholly block 

And that dishemouT will erjsue and loss 
l{ogert> sees, if him tiiey longer aoss. 

He knew each little that be longei stayM, 
Would bring tlic fay and followers on 
the trail ; 

Already d^am^ wen* buit, and tnuiijtciH 
bray'd, 

And laruui-belh rang loud in every \;»ie. 
An act too foul it stciu'du) use bis blade 
On dog, and knave unfenml wuh onus 
or mail : 

A lieitcr ami a shorter way it werw 
The buckler, old Atlanus' work to bare. 


"hen flies his bird, who works ho well 
bis wing, 

Rabican cannot distance him in flight : 
The falconer from his hack to groiipd 
did spring, ,, fiv " 

And freed him from the bit wliit*|ijht^t1 
him tight ; 

Who seciti’d an arri/w parted from the 
string, 

And terrible lo Ahj, wkb kick and bite ; 
While wiili such haste btdiiiul the hct- 

ViUtt Citli’f, 

He 8p<d as uio\c'd by wind, or rather 
flame. 


<ot will the falooner'H dog appear more 
alow; 

But liilAts Kogero'n coarser, as in cluuic 
W tiin^Mre tlie pard is wont to go. 
Not to fast the wanior deems dis- 


Wards the swiftly-footed foe, 
•es wield a riding-wand, in 



ns, to make his dog obey, 
IS his faolchion to display. 


lie jtiiseil the crimson cloili in whicli h, 

' wore 

^.c wondrous :»hic;ld, enclosed tor uiany 
^ ^ » dtiy ; 

Its beams, as proved a tliouMuul timcx 
before. 

Work as they wont, when on the si^ht 
they play ■' 

Senseless tJie falconer tunibles on th'- 
moor ; 

Drop dog tt»d hackney; drop tlu* pi- 
nions gay, 

Mliich jK)ised in air the bir<k no lungec 
keep r . 

I'hcm glad llogcro leaves a prey to 
sleep.” 


Mr Rose himself romarkn in a noto, 
that one must have travelled u long 
day's ride in a hot climate, in order to 
be able to rtlish rompletely tlie de- 
scription of Rogcro's progress in tiiestr 
two stanzas, lie refers in particular 
to a ride of his own in Asia Minor, 
where he says, the eternal cry of the 
Cicala w'as felt, just as the poet puts 
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it^ OB HU intolerable aggravation of the 
heat, glare, and fatigue. Mr H.'s own 
verses seem, indeed, as if they were 
not translation. 

Meantime, through rugged rocks, and 
shagg'd with thorn, 

Uogero wends, to seek the sober £ay ; 

From cliff to cliff’, from path to path for- 
lorn, 

A rugged, lone, inhospitable way ; 

Till lie, with labour huge oppress'd and 
worn. 

Issued at noon upon a beach, that lay, 

'Twixt sea ami niountoin, open to die 

south, 

Dcscnctl, !)arren, bare, and parch'd with 
<houth. 

'fhe sunbeams on the neighbouring moan- 
tain heat. 

And glare, rellected from the glowing 
mass, <«0' 

Su tiercel)', sautl and air both boil with 
heat, 

fn nsoile that might have more than 

im Ued glass. 

'flic l)irds arc in their dim retreat, 

Nor u>«\ TiMif is h(Mr(l in w<ui<i cr grass, 

Sitve tiix' Ciculirs w'eary- 

ing cry, 

M’hich d* .tfens hill and dak\and sea and 
.skv/' 

'i’hr J taliaii oouiinentutors have often 
our notice to tlic truth with 
which Ariosto, describing the harque- 
biiss of the cowanl King of Frcczehind, 
puts liiiiirfclf into the situation of one 
who had for the hr^t time seen tire- 
arnis — the simplicity, accuracy, and 
tiiia flirted terror ot‘ the poor Princess 
who tells her woful tale. 

‘‘ * liosidt's, tliat both his puissance and 
' his might 

Are Nurli, as in our age arc matched of 

few, 

Sueli in ]n« evil deeds hi» cwnnuig 
sleight. 

He laugljs to scorn what wit and force 
utn do. 

Jstrange arms he bears, unknown to any 
wight, 

8uve him, of the uneieut nations or the 
new ; 

A holknO iron, two yarda long, whose 
small 

C'hannel he loads svith ])Owdct and a 
hall. 

"lie, where ’tis closed behind, in the iron 
round. 

Touches with lire a vent, discern'd with 
pain. 

In guise that skiliul surgeon tries his 

ground, 

Where need rctjuires tliat he should 
breathe a vchu 


Whence ffk» the bullet wiffl laeb deaf* 
ening sound. 

That bolt and lightning from theboUow 

cane 

Appear to dart, and like the passing* 
thunder, 

Bum what they smite, beat-down, or 
rend asunder. 

‘ Twice broken, he our armies overtlirew 
With this device, my gentle brethren 
slain ; 

The tirst the shot in our liist battle slew'. 
Reaching his heart, tlirough broken 
plate and chain ; 

The other in the other onset, who 

Hying from the fatal Held in vain- 
The hall his shoulder from a distance 
tore 

Behind, and issued from lus breast be- 
fore. 

* Aly Hither next, defending on a day 
The only fortress which he stilJ pos- 
se^'^'d, 

The others taken winch ubont it lay, 

M as .sent alike t<» his eternal rc?t : 

M'ho going ami returning, to purvey 
Whai kiekM. us this or that oeca-sion 
press’d, 

Whs aimed at from afar, in privy wise. 
And by the tray tour struck between the 
eyes.' " 

How fine is the magnanimous Or- 
lando** scorn of this weapon, which 
be, anti he only, could baftlt*,and, ha- 
ving baffled, could throw away ! 

“ But he to nothing else his hand ex- 
tends 

Of all the many, many prizes nmde, 
8avt to that engine, found amid the 
plunder, 

'W’^hich, in all points, I said reeemblcHt 
tliunder. 

Nr>t with intent in his defonce to lH‘ar 
What he had taken, of die pri/c pos- 
sest ; 

For he siill held it uJi ungenerous care 
Tfi go with vantage on whatever quest ; 
But with design to cast the weapon 
where 

If never uuire should living wight ino- 
Ic’i : 

And, wh:d was appertaining to it, all 
Bore off ns wdl, the pow^ and the 
bfdl 

And thus, when of the tides way he was 

dear, 

And in the deepest sea his bark descried. 
So that no longer distant signs appear 
Of either shore on tliis or the other side. 
He seized the tube, aud said, " That 
cavalier 

Miiy vdl tl^ugh thee his kniglu. 

ly pride, . 
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'' Kor baM btf rated with a better foe, 

Daim with thee to the dartot deep be* 

^low! 

■ loathed, O cursed piece of enginerf, 

. Oast in Tartarean botumi, by the hand 
Of Beelzebub, whose foul malignity 
The ruin of this woritji through thee has 
plannM ! 

To bell, from whence lliou came, I ren- 
der thee.* 

So said, he ca4»t away the weapon, fann’d 
Meanwhile, withHowing sheet, his fri- 
gate goes. 

By wind, which iw the cnid idand blows.’ ” 

Here is a pretty speciipen of Airios« 
to’s way of moralising; 'lia ft way 
quite bis own. 

** If her Bireoo loved, as she had loved 
Birc>no, if her love he did repay 
M'ith faith like herS, and sdll with truth 
unmoved,- ^ 

Veer’d not his shifting sail anhlher way ; 

“ Or ingrate for such service-«-cruel proved 
For such fair love and faith, I nuvr'will 
say ; 

And you with lips comprest and eye- 

brows bent, 

^ Shall listen to the tale for wonderment ; 

And when you dial! have heard the ira- 
pietv, 

irhich of such passing goodness was 
the meed, 

Woman, take warning from this perfidy, 
And^ let none make a lover’s word her 
creed. 

Mindless that God docs aQ things hear 
and »rc, 

The lover, eager his desires to speed. 
Heaps promises and vows, fiye prompt 
to swear, 

Whieli afterwards all winda disperse in 

air. 

The pronuscs and empty vows dispersed , 
, In air^ by winds all dissipated go. 

After these lovers have thegre^y thirst 
Ap|>casc‘d. with which their fevered pa- 
bites glow. 

In this c.'(£aui})k which I ofiTer, ver«st*d. 
Their pray^s and tears to credit be 
more slow. 

Cheaply, dear ladies mtne^ is wisdom 
bought 

By those who wit at tft>iar*s cost are 
taught. 

Of those first Aower of youth be- 

war<^ 

'IV’hose vi&age is so soft nud smooth to 
sight : 

For past, os soon as bred, their fanclcv 

are ; 

'd«ikc a straw-fire their every appetito. 


So the keen hunter follows up the hare 
In heat and cold, on shore, or moun- 
tain-height ; 

Nor, when *tis tak^, more esteems the 
prize ; 

And only hurries after that which flees. 

Such is the practice of these striplings who, 
\rhat time you treat them w iih austerity, 
liovc und revere you, and such homage 
do. 

As those who pay ihcir service faitlifully; 
But vaunt no sooner victory, dun you 
From mistresses shall servants grieve to 
he; 

And mourn to sec the fickle love they 
owed, 

From you tli verted, and dsewlicrc be- 
stow’d. 

I not for this (for that were wrong) opine 
That you should cease lo Jove ; for you, 
wiihour 

A lover, like uncultivated vine 
M’ould be, that has no prop to wind 
aljuut. 

But the first down I pray you to dcclioo. 
To fiy the Volatile, inconstant roni ; 

To make your choke tin* riper frult« 
among. 

Nor yet to gatlicr what too long ioi» 
hung.'’ 

We must concUule with a Jittk- of 
the i^ne of Angelica on the rock, tie- 
voted tf; be th'voured by the (>n\ and 
her delivery from this terrible 5:itua- 
tion hy Uogero's band. Every one 
that bus read Arii).sto at all must have 
the original trash in mind, other wi,-e 
we ahould quote them. 

'nte croct and inhospifohle crew 
To tht voracio\is ihe damr t'\p‘)st‘ 
Upon sen-beiu shore, an hare to view 
As naiwrc did ai first her work con' pose. 
Not even a %’ctl nhe has. to >hi»dc the hut 
Of the wiuie liiy and vtirn:illir)n r.»sn', 
AV'hich mingled in her li>v J\ riicrnbcrs 
meet. 

Proof to llecaTnhcr-iiinuw and July-hetiL. 

Her would Itogcio have sotuc statue 
dectn'd 

Of alabaster made, or marble rare. 
Which to tlte rugged rotk» so fasten’d 
seemed 

By the iudustnous sculptor’s cunhing 
cure. 

But that he saw distinct a tear which 
sueuni'd 

Amid fresli-opening rose and lily fifir, 
Stand on her budding paps bt'ueath in 
d«fw. 

And that her golden hair dUheveU'd flew. 

And as he fasten’d /us on /ler fair eyes, 
His Bradamaut he call'd to mind again. 

8 
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Pity and lovo within liis bosom rise 
At ohco» ond ill ho can ironi tears re. 
frail! : 

And in soft tone he to the damsel cries, 
(When he has check VI his flying cour* 
ser’s rein,) 

(> lady, worthy but that chain to wear. 
With wiiirh liOvc’h faithful servants fet- 
ter’d are, 

* And most unworthy this or other ill, 
M'hiiL wjTicli has liad the cruelty to 

WOUTid 

And gaJl ihose snowy hands with livid 
stain, 

Thus j)ainfully with griding fetters 
Ixtuiid ?* 

At this she ranitl^ choose but shew like 
grain 

Of crimson spreading on an ivory 
ground ; 

Knowing those secret beauties are c-spied, 
Which, howsoever hu'cly, shame would 
iiide ; 

And gladly with her hands her face would 

Iiood, 

AVere they not fasten’d to the rugged 
stone ; 

But with her tears (for this at lea>st she 
cou’d) 

Bedew’d it, and essay’d to hold it down. 
Sobbing home uliilc the lovely damsel 
stocxl ; 

Then h)Ostd her tongue, and spake in 
feel)lo tone ; 

Bui ended not ; arrested in mid-word, 
lU a loud !)oise which in the sea was 
lu-.-rd. 

Lo ! ainlhihold! the uiuiieasured beast 

aj>|n’ars. 

Half surging and liulT hidden, in such 

As 'jxd by roanug wunl Uun; tarack 
Meer^ 

From noah or south, towards licr desii- 

ned ])ort. 

So the N' a-inonsLfT to In'; tVxxl repairs : 
And Fi»‘W ilw- mterv.d heiwctn is 

Huh* d;;ui the lady is througli tear en- 
dured. 

Ill h) that comfort reassured. 

llogcro overliand, not in tin rc5t 
C^arries his lance, and heats, with down- 
right lijow, 

The monstrous rre. AVhat this resem- 
bled 1 ks{, 

But a huge, writhing mass, I do not 
know ; 

H'^hich wore no form of animal exprest. 
Save in the head, witli eyes and teeth of 
sow. 

His forehead, 'tw'ixt the eyes, Kogero 
smites. 

But AS on steel or rock the weapon liglits. 
Vor,. X\'. 


■^Vlien he perceives the first of no avail, 
Tlie knight returns to deal a better Wow ; 
'J'heorc, who secs tlic shifting shadow 88i|, 

Of those huge pinions on the sea below, 
In furious heat, deserts his sure regale 
On shore, to follow that deceitful show; 
And rolls and reels behind it, as it ficeU. 
Bogcro drops, and oft the stroke repeats. 

As eagle, that amid her doamward flight, 
Surveys amid the grass a snake unroird, 
Or where she smoothes ution a sunny 
height. 

Her ruffled plumage, and her scales of 

RoW. 

Assails it not where {irompt with poison- 

ous bite 

To hiss and creep; but witli securer 
hold 

Hripes it behind, and either pinion 
clangs, 

l<est it should turn and wound her w'ith 
its fangs ; 

the fell ore Rogero docs not smite 
With lance or faulchion where the tushes 

grows 

But niuis that VwLvt the cars his blow 
may light ; 

Now on the spine, or now' on tail t>elow. 
And still in time descends or soars up- 

i-ight. 

And sliifts his course, to cheat the veer- 
ing foe ; 

But as if beating on u jasjier blor.k» 

(Jan noer cleave tlie hard and rugged 

rock- 

With snehlikt* w'arfarc is tlie masUfflvext, 
By the btdd fly in August's tinicof dust. 
Or in the month before or in tlie next. 
This full of yellow s]ukt*s and that of 
must; 

For ever by the circling jdagne perplext. 
Whose sting into Ids eves or snout is 

And oft the dog’s dry teeth arc beard to 

fall ; 

But reaching once the foe, he pays for all. 

BVth his huge tail the troubled waves so 
sore 

The monster beats, that they ascend 
heaven-high ; 

And the knight knows not if he swim, 
or soar 

Upon his feather’d courserdn mid sky ; 
And oft werc/am to find himself ashore: 
For, if long time the spray so thickly fly. 
He fears it so ^ bathe his hippogryph. 
That he shall vainly covet gourd or skiff. 

lie then now counsel look, and ’tw'as the 
best, 

With other arms fho monster to pursue ; 
And lifting from his shield the covering 
vest, 

!? I 
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' To (lazzle with the light hSs blMted 
view. 

• • « ' » 

He in the monster's eyes the radiance 

throws* 

Which worI» as it was wont in other 
time. 

As trout or grayling to the bottom goes 

In stream.) which mountaineer disturbs 
wiili lime ; 

So the enchanted buckler overthrows 

The ore, reversed among the Foam and 
shme. 

Bogerohere and there the beast astound 

' Still beats, but cannot find the way to 
wound. 

This wlule the lady begs him not to hray 

Longer the monster's rugged scale in 
vain. 

* For heaven's sake tuHi and loose me,’ 
(did she say, 


Still weej^ing,)* erethe ore awake again. 

Bear me with time, and drown me in 
mid-way. 

Let me not this foul monster’s food re- 
main.’ 

By her just plaint Rogero moved, for- 
bore. 

Untied the niiud« and raised licr from 
the shore. 

Vpon the beach the courser plants his feet, 

Ami goaded by the rowel, towers in air. 

And gallops w*itli Hogero in mid sent. 

M'iiile on the croup behind him sate tlie 
fair ; 

Who of his banquet so the monster 
cheat ; 

For him too dflicabnutd dainty fare. 

Rogero turns and with thick ki>sc.s pliev 

The lady’s snowy breast and .'«parkhng 
eyes.'* 


Matthews in amkiuca. 


Oeak N. 

Ai Tfi e w s has taken his place at the 
liycenm for the summer, and is shew- 
ing up the Yankees, according to pro- 
mise : I went to hear him on the first 
night, but was rather disappoinu^l. 
Not but that his cntortainTuent is 
pletisant upon the whole, Iiuleijd, he 
IS such a rru^ sujKTlativo fellow in his 
way — what he does is so incoraparably 
above all the juggling of the second- 
rate iniiiikr, who, in imitating others, 
are, in fact, only iioiuting him — ^liis 
faculty is so decidedly that of (out of 
words assigned) creating character, in- 
stead of merely aping the tones, or 
gestures, or countt^nances, of indivi- 
'duals — his changes of person are eo 
complete, his transitions so rapid, and 
yet so ea.sy — he is so good at all tliis, 
that, if he were to read an act of par- 
liament, he hardly could fail to be 
amn^ng ; but his Trip to America' 
is not so smart as most m his summer 
cbil-chat baa bcren ; it is rather indei'd 
very feeble, cockney kind of atuff; and, 
for all the inforwatum that it gives 
about the country in'* wliick he has 
been travelling, it uiiglit pretty nearly 
have Iwen written without stirring out 
of Keiiti.di Town. Doubts now whe- 
tber friend f Charles is not playing boo- 
ty with us a little in this aR'dir, and 
intending a w*eond visit to the land of 
liberty and Mosquitoes? For tliough 
a great d(’Hl> certainly, had h^m cut 


up by tourists who strayed In fore him, 
yet I think he might have got a feu 
more ]>oints ; and I am quite sure he 
might have made* a better account of 
them. TIktc is lit lie or mriliing lu 
fact at all sirikingly American m hi'' 
Entertainment. Your lievievv of FauAS 
Confessions, and a scoreof N\u’-\’ork 
papers, wonlil have furnisht fl out ma- 
terials for ten vtdumcs ol belter tales, 
then the flavour of what tlure i?v, is all 

Hoftened iloun with caution and melt- 
id butter. A bumlaiuv of sentinu nUd 
sighing about the felonious cruelty of 
qui7./.iiig people. “ Wt^^iing uars" 
alwut the prejudiccb, and hasty con- 
clusions of book-making travellers. 
Admonitions to hisrt/n.ius /a* />ossr 
about the necessity of uhservmg regi- 
men, and writing alwaya in an easy* 
cil&ir. And then, again, there is a 
most sanguinary prostT put upon us, 
one Pennington,’ ' a wise man of 
Massachusetts ; who states i.u'ts, cor- 
rects blunders, and does first serious 
roh in fact through the general dra- 
ma ; bursting out, every ten seconds, 
with an acldress” — a sort of savage, 
got-by-heart set s|K*ich — sillier than 
the 'rhiatrieal’' ** Articles" in the 
(’onduit-ftnrt Alagazinc, and more 
maudlin than the jiatriolic orations of 
sucking barristers at 1 K hating Societies 
—a kind of — “ F)h, Mr Matthews !" 
(with the Dh !" rather sympathelie 
andsubducd)-~*‘ (iolden would be the 
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pen that kIiduIcI indite !’* &c. &c. ^c. 
— and then on^ in the usual strain^ to 
the evil tongue of slander/* and 
‘^attuning harmony between two 
countries created to love and delight 
each other"— all very just, (and very 
laugliable too, in its way,) but not what 
wc expect to laugh at when we go to 

the iiyceuui. Beciiuse— yirirce* 

(as the h'reuch always say whenever 
there is no approacdi to a //arce r/ae" 
in th<i aH'.iir) — it is all nonsense, be- 
ing so over civil with jieople when w*e 
want to be amused with them ! Apo- 
logi.^ing to a cod bidbre wc crimp, or 
to an author in the middle of rmeiv- 
iug him ; and so lotting the one die 
hofiire wc can proceed to incision," 
and leaving remnants of skin, here 
:iTid tliere, ujiou the other I A mad 
bull, in his merriment, never thinks 
of making illstiuetion of persons ; and, 
tor myself, w'heii 1 feel a little gay, I 
always take a red-liot jiokcr, ami run 
at — auyliody — directly. However— 
hull, or no bull — all that is worth ha- 
ving a})oul Alatth<*ws this year is hi.s 
acting. \'cry little is due to his obser- 
vation, and still less to the wit of the 
individual who has put his adven- 
tures" into a)i,ipe. 

hut he opens I 'fo a bouncing ad- 
vertiMiUicTU, ami a suHocaling house. 
'I'luTe are efjuealing^ in the pit, and 
<>f)uaniiie,s in the gallery, and entrea- 
ties, and “ noplace !" ami ela))]>ing of 
doors, m tlie box lobby. And then — 
Kilter the jiiano-fortc ; — and then — 
l^nter Mr Kniglit to play upon it. 
And then comes the performer, atid 
the tw(‘i/ty rouiidh of ajjplause which he 
dt'vrves. And tins puts the house into 
good Imniour— it is always so pleasant 
to bestow eoininendation ; and then 
we start, at a kind of light, lady's 
cant('r of a gallop, — to what tune, and 
(tor the tii’bt thiee sentences) to what 
words, you shall licar. — 

“ LaiUenand (ientlcincn !" (f^etierai 
cnV,v of’ ni fence / ) “ 1 iiml hardly in- 
form YOU that, since 1 was at JIume 
last, I have boon abroad ;* (chuckling 
in ih*' orc/tc.v/ea.) And allow me to 
add, that, having been abroad^ I feel 
great pleasure in beiiigur Wwie again /' 
(Tittering in all quarters, and cries of 
*< very good !*') and, next, touch up- 
on ‘ Imiwoval 'J'lavclling* — Steam 
packets' and ‘ Post roads’ — Mr Mat- 
thew's and Christopher Tolumbus alike, 
and why ? — Doth go to America ; both 
carried there by the ‘ yellow fever/ 


— Yellow fever.'’” (jtome fturprite)^^ 
“ That is, a fever for Yellow bo^s** 
(Great applause, of course, in all quar- 
ters, at this palpable hit,” with a 
comment or two from the gentlemm 
in gooseberry wigs about the " genu« 
ineness of such an impulse ;”) ** and so 
we go on to .sail from Kngland in the 
ship ^ William Thompson — aster's 
name, ‘ William Thoinp.son'— Own- 
er s name, ‘ William Thompson 
which gives rise (through a speaking 
trum|>et) to the follow'] ng dialogue 
with another sliip. 

Otuuk Ship, ( in the key of low I).) 
What's the name of your ship ? 

Ala Mattiilwh's Ship, alF 
all,) The \Villiaiu Thompson 1 

The other Ship. What's your 
Captain's name? 

Ma Matthews's Shjp. William 
Thompson ! 

Other Shiu. What's your Own- 
er's name? 

Mr Matthews. William Thomp- 
6011 ! 

The otutk Ship, (^eiiinfr rather 
hoarec.) Have you any lady on board ? ' 

M K M A T T HF. w s , {through a sudden 
gust.) Yes — Mrs Thompson ! 

The otukk Ship, {bearing away >) 
Begar ! All Tousou !” 

Another dialogue takes place be- 
tween our friend's ship and an Ame- 
rican vessel bound for Holland. 

*' Eno. What news. 

Ami: a. {this is munnged without the i 
sSfmLing trurttfxt) Fever in New- 
1 guess* 

Mr Park Ell— (Air Matihtwss 
>'o77i; Managcr^in great anxie^ . 
iy. ) People leaving the city ? 

Amee. Fifty thousand gone away 
sl/ck^ I reckon. 

M u M a tth e w s, (m er/ual anxiety*) 
Many die ? 

Amer. Fifty a day, and more, / 

caJculatc *” ' 

This concludes the conversation on 
the part of Mr Matthews, who had 
laeout to have the ** yellow fever” all 
to himself ; but it carries us on slick* 
to the city of NeW Brunswick, whejPe 
some farther introductions into the 
society take place. 

Alatiager {o£ New Brunsmek, I 
think,) recommends his stage to Mr 
Alatthews, as the last upon which 
many “ emiiieii t performers” ever act- 
ed. Great Mr Cooke, sir ! last stage 
he ever appeared on !” (Tlic brandy- 

and-watcr was so bad, tiuU poor Cooke 
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Woke his heart.) Mr Stickcnistilts, 
Irom your * Koyalty Theatre/ sir — 
very eminent actor ! — ^he’s buried in 

the churchyard you passed, sir, just 
as you came into the town. — ^Famous 
singer, sir, Mr Smalley, — broke his 
engagement with me— <lied on the 
third night. — ^Wish you’d play for us, 
sir — Hadn't you better Tliis ends, 
of course, with a sly joke from Mr 
!Matthcws about all these performers 
being in the line ; and then we 

meet with a Mr Jack Tophum, who 
goes to a cold country, because England 
IS too hot for him; This gcntleinan’s 
Jbrte is punning ; and he has a cousin 
*(3/r an old gcntlomnn with 

two fortes^ lisping, and laughing — so 
Mr Topham’s puns make Mr Bray 
laugh, and then IMr Bray’s lisping 
makes the house laugh, which is a good 
ingenious arrangement of strength, 
and keeps things going” and “ com- 
panionable.” 

Besides Messrs Tmdiam and Bray, 
one or two other odd ftllows join about 
this time, who keep moving on with 
US from jilace to place, during tlie rest 
of our stay in Amorica, ^fr Jiuvens-. 
top is a stickler for Yankee wit and 
humour, and puts mit stale .loe iMil- 
krs (as invented by his countrymen) 
with an iron hature, and a burstin- 
bellow's totio. This is the same put, 
and no otlier, who was President of 
the Nightingale i’liih witl» us, and 
used to sing comic songs, to the accom- 
paniment of a passing bell. — Then 
there is a military gciitlman, (Ameri- 
can,) who lives xipon saying — *'()h, 
very weU^vtry w*cU — very well,” up- 
on every occasion ; and yet his On, 
very well” is not tjuite very well nei- 
ther. — And then we have the casual 
encounters (in abundance) at inns, 
public shows, ami by the w'ay-side ; 
but still nothing strikingly new that 
is, or purp<irts to be, American. 

Th< n— of the casualties — what tells 
best t — why, the conversation in the 
waggon (which has a ** General” for 
a driver) is not unpleasant— aided by 
the strange trick of huddling epithets 
one upon another, wdiicli our IVansat- 
lantic frieinU use in conversation — ^as 
speaking of a pretty, cimsiderahle, 
damned long way,” tnat one has yet 
to go, or a “ pretty, particular, consi- 
derable, damned "licavy shower of 
rain/' that is likely to come on the 

fact js, tlie Aujericans adopted oiir 
European oaths as their ordinary par- 


lance, and, of course, have been com- 
pelled (when they wanted to swear) 
to make additions to them. Something 
is done by the bandying of titles, as 
“ Colonel” — Judge” — or “ Doctor,” 
among individuals whose de /w^r- 
hr is not entirely that of the schools ; 

but the story about Doctor Franklin s 
private history of the boot-jack is too 
cruel to bo forced upon us (unless it 
were by Air Uavensto]^ ; and the log- 
houses, and the saucy servants, and 
the inns, where they doubt whether a 
man can kive a stipi)er — what a bless- 
ing to live still in a country w here one 
can be rohlxnl and treated with a little 
decency !) — all this is in Air Faux ten 
times better than in Mr Matthews ; 
and, in fact, if Matthews had given 
the tavem-dirimr fic<'ne from Faux, 
(Charleston, April 0th,) when' “ (*o- 
lomd” M'Kinnon is refiisetl clan’t — 
witli the presentment of the Colt)- 
nelV* hill, and the stop{>age ot* his cre- 
dit — and tlu‘n his wanting to slioot 

Captain llomer/'and tlicn tin land- 
lord of the lavirn, and then hin 
■Nvith his right to do “ what C;dt) did. 
and Athlibvin j^)>pu)ved” — and his beiirg 
‘'a blasted lily, and a blighted Ik uh,’ 
— >Hud then his Ix'inir “ inrnr.dlv 
witty and highly gifted”-— and his ha- 
ving married three wiws, and aban- 
doned them all, — ami hi' net shoot- 
ing hiinselr, ' at last, betaUs,- he ca?i 
gel no //rm/c * — Matt la w> nnghl have 
made u nail) tine thing out of tins 
scene — as great a hit as he ditl with 
Mftjo?' I.OfiLfl/otr — worth all tlie tliree 
acts that he has done put togetlier, 
and tw ice as much more }>ni lo it. 

And again — a}>r>^f)f*s to Fan\M»ook 
—What, in folly’s name, wusMatthew's 
about with the courts of law? His 
ilulch jVIagibtriuc's charge to the 
<rrand Jury in tolerable ; hut why give 
US u mere magistral — why the deace 
not give us the spirited thing — u real, 
lirojxr, right down, whisky-drinking, 
duelling, toliacco-chewing, hog-steal- 
ing, American Jutlge If thl^ is deli- 
cacy — odd’s hows and courtesies ! — it 
is the most unreasonable delicacy in 
the world, 'i’rt aring an .agreeable whim 
——a pleasant national ecLViitricity- as 

though it w tre a thing to he asliained 
of! 1 Wont say ati) thing about the 
correctness of plunder (as a ]n'actice) 
taken generally — (iliough, m a rising 
soci#»ty, happy is that in.ni who can 

“ turn his hand to anything”)— hut, 
tbroitgh all nations, and in all ages, 
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upon the Btcalingof cattle, there soems 
to have been but one feeling. Judge 
Waggoner (see Faux) was a hog-stealer 
— well ! and what was Jason, but the 
first sheop-stealer upon re(;or(l ? For, 
as for the parable of ilie (iolden 
Fleece,’* even the Cockneys know that 
there never was Kuch a tiling as a 
Golden Fleece. (iolden” is used me- 
taphoriciilly for admirable/' or 
surpassing." It was a breed of wool 
of supe rior celebrity — :i kind of “ Spa- 
nlsli Merino" mutton of day» gone by, 
— of which Jason abduced a sheep or 
two by making love to the fanr>er*s 
lUiigbtcr. Ilis taming the brit/.eii- 
footed bullK — these were c uitanckerons 
Iwasts, which JMedea's father kept in 
his pastuns to prevent trespass. The 
watchful Dragon who went to sleep, 
V.M& no otbiT than the chief shepherd's 
dog, sodiMioiiiinated — Dragon" (as a 

proof) remaining a dog s name to this 
day. lint, Jason a])art, what \va'> (^a- 
eo^. with whom Hercules did not take 
'bc.inc to fight, bm a co\\-stealtr ? 
'fhe Sp'iri 01 iluft upon record is the 
sh iiiing of a fox-— and jrn that 

(though not ciitahle now ybxes might 
mu liave been held a delicacy in t arlit r 
iiine*». 'I’he vii w that our Scoitish 
iSonh r hiTO s look of such transac- 
tions is too notoiious even need vc- 
firrniir t.) ; bnl is there not Vorkshiro 
(in hngluTid ) win re the stealing of 
horses ih tnii»>parenlly upheld to this 
hour ^ And Ireland, wlnro tlie same 
frec'-takiiig obtains as to young wo- 
men? Not to speak of the instinctive 
honor wliich turkeys (dedi is fowl) 

« \inhit at the s'ghi of a soldier ; the 
wtil-l.nown feud wliich ha> existed 
jbr cinturu.'* betwtvii giese and niail- 
coacluiieri ; and the disposition dis- 
pljy<d eviu by the schoolboy — (/«- 
iH mn I uUns f'lu r !) to extend bis ten 
V‘;irs old <lepredations from the apple 
i;rch:iril to the iion-voost ! Why, uri- 
dtr such circum.stanees, it seems no- 
thing less than ah'.unl to coii'^ider 
the marauding of swine (m America, 
wlicri* it is tilt' custom) as detractory 
from the jmliciiil clnriieti'r ; on the 
eonliMi v, ^up}K>i,e it to ixieiid eviU to 
fill- counsel and attorneys — as, in all 
prubahility, it docs — why, still, being 
an oilemv — (of course, it is an odince 
wh.ri; noteommlrtetlb) p. isonsintiusi 
orollice) — an offence wliieh must come 
freipieutlv untler the (Mgni/.ance of 
the crimihal courts, I cannot conceive 


anything more delightful than the.; 
idea of seeing a set of lawyers thus 
engaged upon a mutter, with the prac- 
tical merits of which every one of 
tliem must be so well acquainted ! By 

Jacob’s staff!" I would have thought 
it 110 affront to have drauuitized the 
trial of a man fur htc'aling a boar ; 

made the Attorney -General, and not 
the prisoner at the bar, tlie real male- 
factor in the case ; and introduced his 

lordship" upon the bcm li, with a 
sucking pig hanging out of each poc- 
ket ! 

But — it, is IMatthews who has to 
act?" — Thankye ! — 1 liadn’t forgotten. 
Eh hitii. / 'I'iie crowd round tlic *' Post- 
office" is worth looking at, for the 
sake of the poor Frencbman who tears 
up his own letter, 'i'hc acting of 
Monsimr Mailtt is ailuurable ; — ^full 
of pleasantry — ^and pnthos at the same 
time. 'I'he other l‘r(*nc]nnan, too, is a 
card, who sings the song in praise of 

(fcticrale dacksono !" and again, the 
French tailor in the last 

art, with bis long, t-pfjri;, rushlight 
liguti', and his ready houf ilr chuitson. 

Forty-second incident — the Negro 
Tiuuitre" — does not ‘‘ like me" so 
well. A black tnan — wlu> can't speak 
iuk'Higible Kiigikdi— (ilaxing Handcf^ 
and being imperfect in the dialogue, 
is too coarse for burlesque. I'lie thing, 
as vv\' see it,*as pitiable rather than 
laughable ; and there i.s not sufficient 
rt semblance about it to tlu* thing 
aiuioil at to ainii’?e by association* 
One enjoys the first appearance” of 
a pert clerk at Coven t-Garden as 
Jittfum : but if a cbiinijey-sw(H.q) chose 
to act Ui^tsDur in his own cellar, we 
should Imrily take the trouble to go 
to see him. 

^fr Junuihan io Douhihin, and his 
uncle “ lien," are Manchester people 
both of them. Tlierc is just the ego- 
tism— the intrusivoness— the unrea- 
.sonablencss — ^and the affectation, about 
these seooiul-class people of America, 
which we find among the most ig- 
norant and nastiest of our mauutac- 
turing population iu England. 

The ** Militia Review" is tvoli act- 
ed, but not pointedly wTitten. All 
the songs indeed are focbli* ibis year— 

the Indian opossum up the gam- 
tree" Jiot cxcrpteil ; they saj|mr too 
much of tlie style of “ the iUbceut, 
pun-bning Mr Peake," as a delight- 
ful w ntiT of Ehc London, calls a gen- 
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tlemaii (in a defence too !) who per«- 
{Ktrutcs larccs at the Englisli Opera 
House, 

Among the remaining features, the 
amorous Irishman, and the corpaknt 
Black, the Xatclutoches Colonel, (who 
is also a cobbler,) are the best. The last 

act’— the Monopoly-loguc is the 
smartest pait of the exhibition ; but 
still, all the “ neculiariiios” given 
(American) are tlie superiiciul oddi- 
ties of vulgar life. For gciitet*! so- 
ciety/' there is no notice at all of it ; 
and parties are divided in tlicir man- 
ner of accounting for the fact — one 
side violently maintaining, tliat into 
the good society JMattliews evidently 
did not get ; and the other hazarding, 
(for their explanation)— that there is 
no such thing as good society in the 
country. 

Now, hagaicUe apart, you know I 
never said a word against the Ameri- 
cans, unless when somebody swore — 
either that they had culonizetl Kuro])e 
—or lliat tliey could speak intelligible 
Englihh— or that the English jMinjstry 
jirivatcly paid tribute to tlu* Sea Scr- 
l>ents — or anything else tlnit would 
seem demonstrable to Joseph ilume, 
and a humbug to all creation beside. 
For the rest, I forgive the motto on 
their monunient*— at Bunker ‘s-tiill, I 

believe it is — 

'iniis nxMiumrnt was of brick, 

Ilccau.se wc beat the llriiish ,«//o/v .* 

Tliis monument wji» built— of stone, 
Because Lord North could never let Ame- 
rica alone 

and 1 believe them to be a right hardy, 
enterprising, impudent, vulgar, vi- 
gorous set of rogue.s,— often hitting 
' <k*vilLsh vtTy bard, and always gas- 
conading a great deal Jiarder ; not 
very particular as to morals, and pa- 
gans altogether os to manners, but 


strong, in the main point, at home, 
and fearless enough to make them- 
selves respected abroad,— and 1 say 
they have a right to complain of 
iMatlliew's’ apologies, instead of being 
thankful for thciii. Some “ friend/' 
ill trying to save them fioin being 

laughed at, lias done them monstrous 
injustice. It is the peculiarly dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of lilKiral 
and enlightened communities, that 
their vices may be freely castigated 
and their abMirditie.s openly quizzed, 
without olfcncc being given to any 
creature, whose offence is worth con- 
sideration. Look how we treat the 
** peculiarities” of the Freiuh ; and 
(still more) how they treat our JCiig- 
lisli fopjieries on the stage ! and yet 
Jolm Bull is never tuigiy, nor .Mon- 
sieur citJier. If a liireij was to he 
brought out at the I*aris Vaudeville 
to-morrow, with the princijial cliarac- 
Ut a bear, from France, settling in 
London to teacli dancing, it would be 
trauhlated w^ithin a week, and acted, 
amid roars of laugh ti'r, all over Fng- 
laiuL 

]x»t y^c gallfd jade wince!" I 
say ; and, UJ spue of Friend Vt nntTtiJi’- 
/•//I und his hugrned precepK 1 wig'll 
Nlaithtw^ had let himself out ; amf 
spantl ‘^Jonathan’' as little as lie 
would lUi d spiirc'‘.\K‘\ander'‘or‘* Fa- 
trick." NIjcklin’s Mau <>) th Wvril 
will never di) any discredit to Si*otluJ«l, 
until we liear that it has been liisiwd, 
or forbidden to be actetl in Faliii- 
biirgh ; and it is perhaps the most 
absolute proof wliieh cfut be .iddueed 
of the general sUrling diaracter of 
the iHv>ple of England, that the) an; 
the to laugh at tiieir nwu a’oena- 
lions fnnn ^MX>d si-ust', in whatever 
quarter tho}>t‘ aberrations may be held 
up. 
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liUTIIEB’s BRIDAL 

Tliere was one named Katharine dc Boria, whom Luther, wlio still wore the 
liabit of his order, tliought very beautiful, and with whom he afterwards fell in 
love.— 41 avle. 

1 . 

TnKV say that if tlic never winlting lamps 

Which stud th(5 dim roof of the concave night, 

Mi^ht Ix! unhallow’d to our nearer sight. 

We should hut eye some dark material spheres 
Rollitkg laid humid mists and vapourish damps, 

Tlit‘ cloudy founts of earth-refreshing tears. 

From whcnc<‘ is strangely breathed that living light ; 

And that the wayward children of the air, 

'J'he arrowy meteors and those waruVring stars 
Unfix’d, wfiich, ere wc know tliat they are there. 

Will viuiish tffickless from our tardy Ken, 

And plunge into th’ abysses of the dark, 

Are hut the progeny of some dank fen.—* 

I1uis from the glimmering ivorm we scarce remark. 

Whose sparkl(!t of dim radiance scara* debars 
The blind tread of the poor belated wight, 

Devious, who waiuhws wayless and alone,— 

'riie TIouieut <»f l.ight, 

Howe'er celestial, and however pure, 

Is still earth-lx)rn, and vSprings from the obscure, 
k)erived of matter baser than its o^vii. 

JL 

Ih‘av witness then, O ! ye primeval Fires, 
h>v'n as yonr comses and your times are true,— * 
l\\’n ;i> \ e know your tides and 8e*isons due,— 

Ik Ml* witiu^ss t}i<»u. i) ! Soul of my desires, 

'riuui L(»itd-star of my fate — to whom 'tis given 
To wak(* in this dead bosom life anew, — 
tWis4.M;!i, unknown, unsuliioHl, and unblamed, 

Bear \\ it ness tliat my love is ]»urc— as ihou^ 

N'or, therefore, shall I shrink nor he ashamed 
I’o say, that w ith iiiy love my faith wais one ; 

(For love is ln>ly, rv’ii as faith is love ;) 

^’ea, that it rose like incense exist uj>on 
"J'ho sacreil tlaiiu;,— which tits it for al>ove,— 

Fv n s») sublimed ami puritied for Heaven. 

III. 

Within )'ond cell w ere eyehvs blind Devotion, 

And Tears ami Longings, Vigils, Fasts, and Sighs ; 

But un])ropitioiis setuned the sacrifice 
'rohiin receiving, as to him who gave; 

"I' was awful all, but cltill as is the grave. 

No blo^'soil sym]>:ith5, no w.ariii emotion, 

No toi(‘o that nhisper’d “ Ask and ye shall have"—’ 

To r alack ! to think were sinfulness ; 

And uln‘ii at lengfli th' insinuating sleep 
W'onhl W(»o mine eyelids with a soft oaross, 

A ml in a lirief repose the si’uses steep, 

'J'bough the repose were brief, 

'J’lien shadow s of perplexing shape would rise. 

So dim, so wihl, so ininglcil, and so strange. 
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Such pleasing panics, such horrid ecstasies. 

Such doubt, ami bliss, and terror in their change. 

That MTCtohed M^uking were a blest relief, 

And the betossed soul 

Wouhl ('ling and rt'sl on rugged oertaint) , 

L'ntil tirod iiuture, vith a strong control. 

Again would numb the sense and seal tiic eye. 

Creeping o*cr piissioTj, with a sway supreme. 

And biiidiiig it — as i(v doth on a stream. 

n . 

Rut still that shape w'ould liaunt me in my shnnlHU s, 
Still with a guilty phnisure I Mould hum 
I'lirougli Icverish trances, and intensely yearn 
'J'<» ^i»cak T know not wh;tt - ~ And it the iniinhers, 
liedoubliiig,, of the inidiiiglit ehoral ehauiit, 

Thr(tugh tlie lone aisles should haply touch mine car, 

And ^Icep retiring niy hot eyes unglue. 

Thou Mould my senses sudden tuniuli tind, 

Aiid my s<uircd dream, faltering in iniil <'an‘<‘r. 

Melt, like tlie snovr before tin* winter wind. 

In tears moia? cold than is the marble di‘W. 

V. 

jVletbougbt \rc sojoumM on a sunny Islo — 

Smne storinless realm— or ‘haven of the Idcst, — 

Set like a star amid the a^rure main, 

Whev<* iKMor mortal keid liad ventured. 

’riiere tlouery couches ivoo’d (he limbs to r*‘s(, 

And Ixmcrs that Mcb^onn'd ivitb unfading smile—*- 
Oil ! j(iy— oil I bliss unmatcliM — delicious pain — 

\Vb<‘n ill oVnvlndming J.ok* tin* mujscs sn im. 

Ami the heart s|w?aks, and the nioiNt < \e gnois dim 

And Capture aimost breatlavs on Agony 

— — Lo! in one udiirling moment it uas t!(‘d I 

A duod of drt», and not a sapphire sea, 

Now roll’d iU' red waves to our slirinKing feel. 

And all the laughing hlooins, uhosc tendrils sweet. 

Intrusive, liung enamour’d (»cr our lM*d, 

Grew snake-like, and wrillu'd round us in tlieir slime— 
Al! the foul prodinv of some damned clime 
Crawl’d suddciily iut(# pf>itent^«u^ life ; 

Rlotch’d toads, iithe scolopcndia* niany-IimlMj, 
.*>corpions, dry newts, and blind ampliibitJUs eels ; 

And rouiU and naind thy ijuivering frame tln^y climb’d 
And swarm’d and liiiticn’d on thy bosom's srnov — 

The sight did make me stone — mw (’oiild J turn 

Mine eyes one moment from ’t — *Twas bell — t»li ! wtH,w 
'Twas worse — Jl’cn now mine apprehension reels. 

And at the \ery thoiiglit I x'htil and burn * 

Ami there mcthinkis my very soul liad died, 
tbe <*old boiTor of that leihal dri arn, 
ftluiddcring nature lore tlnj n il asidir. 

And with c(uivuksJ\c elfort r<‘-.‘?upplied 
I'hr failing j)uJ.ses <if Ijle'f* curdling stream — 

And n]>e*d mine eyes, 

From sights that iminan hearts may not abide, 

, griefs ]jast ciiA?— but still realities ! 
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Then came the nambneee of young HofHs enchain'd 
Within walls built of consecrated stone^^ 

And those mis-shapen thoughts that Misery breeds, 

Did 1 not doubt against th' eternal throne ; 

Yea, ask if his own work^e Maker licseds ? 

And in my sightless madnest I arraign'd 

Th’ inscrutaWc, aud wildljr w<»ld nnHw 
With mortal ey<* the formicM infinite— 

Alack ! a judgment-seat 

Where the film'd blind as sot to |Mrove the True 

VII. 

t) ! momonty blessed twice, now andl fiiw erer— , 

Al length a light broke hi upon my soiil ; 

And now iiiv glfHiin, though dark, was not one whole. 

One solid night, no ray might eVr dissever; 

And my shrunk spirit rush'd as doth a Efver 
When suddenly the thunder siiout hath fallen, 

Mv youth did hud again, the hopn^s, the fears. 

The fires, the wishes of its spring reealliiig. 

Yea, there came wanotK into ray hiimaii tws. 

And it*was joy unutterable to me 

I'o know that wliat 1 dared not call ideal 

Might now take form and leap into the real, 

'rhat !)liHb was possible — ^though blb^s might never be. 

Vllf. 

Then, M-licn the night Itad drawn her curtain over, 

Th) form did tend and float upon my sleep ; 

And a'i the m(«m reigns o'er the midnight deep 
When no conspiring clouds her glory coier, 

1 111 * fearb, the doulits, the agony, tlic danger, 
itetireti iind InnerM os a halo round thee, « 

AikI hones to wliich my heart had beeti a stranger, 

(’ line M ith their music to my sluraberiag wur— 
jNow cast ladiind tHNi dreaii, and doubt, and fear, 

\r»d uorship Truth ahme, since Truth hath found thee; 

And though the clouds that cling around her form. 

In many aii uinter'd fidd w<mt(i uuo affright, 

( t now remember, siiu'e that thou hast light, 

That there must still lie although there may be storm r 

IX. 

liven so. Tlie Trace was heard. Have I not wm 
My 'Way thnmgli curses, bans, and racks, and fires ; 

Thou goblin shadow of Homo’s former power. 

By upheld •— in fraud begun— 

Have I not made thy dark enchantinents cower;, 

Shrunk like Averniait fogs before the «U» ? 

— I'hou proud o*er-j>anB|>cr'd nurse of swarms dmene, 

Thj peoph*d cloisterN, aisles, and stalls, and choirs, f 

Have pass’d Iwfiire a Galilean glaee I—* 

And 1 have seen thorn shrink when they did past. 

And Caidinals Abbots, Confessors, and Friars, 

Monks, LrouiitfA, Legends, and Relics all. 

Were ohan^ before that peoetrant eearciung, keen ; 

They shew a the colours of their carnival 
Even as the hubbies of the sliOre«<wst foam 
So seeming white, until the sun hath come, 

Vou XV- » ^ 
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Reflect their hues before the etniggliog ray. 

And shrink to va|>orous and impassive form . 

After the flying pageant of the storm, 

Leaving the scene nnfilIM, fi^os troublonsly away- 

x' 

— They said the blesscni blorKi'idtnuId change to fire ; 

The water oast its nature oHf and burn ; 

Flame I should drink, and flame again expire ; 

And iny hot sin scar to the verj' bone ; 

My voic’o imtiined to one eternal groan ; 

My tt^rs all dried in their un-nceded urn— 

Tliey said in darhnoss I should 1)0 {done, 

Curst of tin* curst— Iwmeath that lowest crew, 

Wliii, krnming nought of g«K)d, yet had init known 

The evil that 1 knew- 

They drove me, like a felon, from the porch ; 

They doenn'd me, like a voiceless snicich^ ; 

My life they likenM to a dying torch ; 

My frame tht*y likenM to a shriveird sc*roll, 

That shrinks before the flame it must abi<lc ; 

Yea, they did liken, in their impious pride, 

My spirit to some vajwir dark and vile. 

Some meteor ndtich corruption dotii unchain 

From the rank bosom of a noisome fen 

It was in vain. 

A spirit and a power were on me then, 

A sjHjIl L)C3'ond their spells, which they might not control. 

XL 

I have sfUight Tnith, Wause my spirit spake 
Htjr like to thee ; and as 1 have lovetl her. 

Even so, inethought, with a sweet sympathy. 

Thou mightst love me, though but for her dear sake. 

Oh ! more than ecstasy, 

To know mine inmost longing did m»t err ; 

That Truth and I.ove are weddeil Tn one miinl ; 

That Love is holy truth, and Truth mo^t h*viug— 

Two raptures in one essence intertwined— 

One ray into a d^Mible splendour woven. 

I could liave bf)ruc fro wits, curses, racks, and fin*s, 
lleli’s pains, man's hate*, fuj thou but smile*! the while ; 

I could hav^c Immc frowns, curses, nicks, and tires, 

pains, man's hate— so thou inightst dare to smile ; 

I C^ld have laugh'd at these, as in»w, to see 

Tliat thou dost smile— ami that 'iVutit smiles in thee. 

Xlf- 

Oh ! take this circlet, before which shall fiidc 
The spell of tlif)9e unnatural mysteries, 

Which, with a rap^ Mez*?ntiiis never knew, 
jyouid chain the living lK)dy to a shade, 

Stab the bleeding heart for sacriflc c - -— 
it— *tis freedom's the clear voice that calls ; 

Take it — thou shaJt not l)o condemn'd to pine 
Thiuc icy hours within those monkish walls, 

Dcath-Iike, as flow'ers Iieuoath the churchyard yew ; 

God shall himself the nuptial wreatli entwine. 

And dip it in the Amaranthine dew— 

For thou art his, and he doth make thee mine. 
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Letter 

Sir, 

One of the most impoTtant gues- 
tions in the science of political econo- 
my has never yet been properly tlk- 
cusscil,-*-] mean EMiasATioK. Lord 
Selkirk's work, as fur as |t goes, is very 
well ; but his views were local, and 

directed rather to the operation of cer- 
tain jHiliticsl changes on tlie habits and 
manners of a particular people, than 
to the general question, as it afl^ts the 
disposal of the surplus population of a 
country. Without entering into the 
subject, in all its theoretical hearings, 
give me leave to cd[fer you a few prac- 
tical thoughts applicable to the pre- 
sent state of Great Britain and her 
colonies. 

Whilst so much of the cartli is still 
wood and wilderness, I conceive it to 
Ik? worse than uselcbS to give any seri- 
ous attention to the hypothetical doc- 
triticH of Malthus. That the increase 
and tile diminution of population is 
regulated hy the means of subsistence, 
no man in his senses ev(*r thought of 
dis]>uting ; but to say that the eternal 
physical instincts of humah naturo 
may be regulated by any moral or po- 
litical eonsideration-*-suppres8ed or 
encouraged, with reference to the ar*- 
titiciul institutionaof any existing state 
of society— is, in one word, nonsense. 
The fact is, that the means of subsist- 
ence and population, according to the 
practice oi the world, reciprocally pro- 
mote the increase of each other. It is 
this co-operation that produces the 
grow'th of states, the rise of cities; that 
awakens the prineiplcs of fertility in 
the iK)il, and spreads luxuriance and 
life over the face of tlic land. 

But, sir, although the means of sub- 
sistence and population go hand in 
hand in the progression of human af- 
fairs, there is yet an optTatire princi- 
ple in society ever pressing against po- 
pulation, and marring the constancy 
of its connection with the means of 
Bubhistence. 

No one can look at the diftbrent 
ranks and vocations, which have ne- 
cessarily grown out of the social state 
of iiiankitul, without being sensible 
that many of dioin involve circum- 

stancca prejudicial to the>'profp2Ss of 
populatioD, merely by restraining the 
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First 

natural drciilatlon of the means of 
subsistetiee. I do not regard this as 
an evil, but, on tlie contrary^ as the 
just mtee which the world pays for 
the j^easures and enjoyments of civi- 
lization : nevertbeleBS, it is the cause 
of that latent sentiment in which 
litical discontents, from time to time, 
originate— the fountain-head of revo- 
hiUone — ^and the source of political 
eommottons. 

These things, wbadi have grown out 
of the social communion of mankind, 
may be described comprehensively as 
ART, and the feeling of whidi I am 
speakingas NaVTuke. Nature is the ever- 
lasting adversary oi art, and it has ever 
been the object of all wisdom, in go- 
vernment and legislation, to prevent 
the currents of population, so to speak, 
fn>m doing mischief to what may be 
called tht? embankments of society, by 
providing for the tides, and distribu- 
ting the overflow. So long as tins caU 
be done at home, the rise and progress 
of a community will continue — the 
moment that it cannot be done, and 
that easily, means must be found to 
direct the overflow abroad, or the safe- 
ty of the order anil peace of the com- 
munity will be put to hazard. Unless 
measures be adopted to regulate the 
increasing population of a country, the 
necessities of the people will sooner or 
later instigate them to break down 
those fences, both of property and of 
privilege, which contribute so much 
to tbe ornament of life, and the eleva- 
tion of the human character. 

There are but two ivays— empioy- 
M E N T and E MiGKAT 1 o Nr-^y wliicli the 
increasiDg population of any country 
can be rc^gi^ted. EmpiaCyhekt, asa 
method of engaging die heads and 
hands of an increas^ population, can 
be carried no farther than the trade 
and manufactures of the country re- 
quire labourers, while it has the efi^t 
m encoura^ng a still greater increase ; 
and, therefore, strictly streaking, there 
is no right way of averting the evils 
of an overlBow of population, but eim-* 
gration. 

Having aaid so. much with respect 
to tho truths and principles of the 

question^ lot US now attend, sir, to the 
oloect immediately in view. 
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FirsTj theii^ i believe^ it nvili not 
be questionedj ^at both in 

Irdatid and the Hi^landa of Scot- 
land, exceeds the laetns aS employ- 
ment* 

SccoNntT, That exiating popu* 
latiim of these oonuitirieB has so far ex- 

Rusted the means of subsistence, that 
it oaimpt he materially augmented 
without sDine change in the state and 
dietrlbittion of pri^rty, which change 
there exiata but little disposidou in 
wmld to make, nor is it verv ob- 
trjous that, aa things are, any such 
change would do much good; and, 
therefore, Thikuly, as neither the 
meant of emjdoyment nor ihe meant 
of sttbsistaice can be so quickly mul* 
tiplied, HI Ireland and tlie High- 
lands is Scotland, as to meet tlie (le- 
laaoda of the populatioii, it is obvious- 
ly the duty of ^vemment to provide, 
by emigration, for the surpltts of po- 
pitiatiott beyond what the trade and 
manufactures of those countries re- 
quire* • 

This obligation baa been fdt to Its 
ftiUest extent by govemmmit, and va- 
lioua desultory schemes have been, 
ftotn time to time, tried, but as yet no 
jiiroper aa^ly -valve*' has been intro- 
du<^ into the regular system of the 
state, notwithstanding that the im- 
provements of society and in tnecliani- 
eal inventions have occastoned a more 
mpid increase of unemployed j:^ula- 
tion tbroughout the British islands 
than ever took place in this country 
before, and notwithstanding that the 
same causes have also generated even 
a greater proportional increase of ca- 
pita* in the af^catkm of that in^ 
creased capital, the surplus of which, 
beyoml wl^t is reqWiBite for the bu- 
siness of the country, is even greater 
idum the suip^of population, which 
ia ready to swarm oiMn tbecp{dica- 
akm, 1 would say, of that capital, lie 
the mmnaand matensla for couatruct- 
ing the safety-valve of dviliacd so- 


ciety— ^smoUATiON ; and now to the 
point. 

1 think, sir, it must be obvious, 
that if the waste lands of the colo- 
nies can be brought into profitable 
cultivation by |H>or emigrants, trans- 
ported thither, as it were, in charity, 

the same thing might bt* done with 
far richer results, by capitalists being 
induced to embark iii tlie same busi- 
ness* 

Leaving out of view the aliove ques- 
tion, may it not be said, that tbe West 
Indies have been settled and cultiva- 
ted by emigrants ftom AfVica ? • Is 
there anything in the principle of 
West Intnan omtivation dmerent troin 
the cnltivation of any other n^gion, to^ 
render it at all doubtful that cafntal- 
ists carrying emigrants to other waste 
countries, might not ho{>e to receive 
large returns f Is tliere any inferiority 
in the physical power and intellect of 
the Scottish and Irish peasantry, to 
those ol* the African negroes, to make 
it questionable, that, witit the aid of 
capital such as we have been invested 
in West India cultivation, they should 
not in congenial climates as amply re- 
pay their einployers ? 

But hitherto, sir, (^migration Ima 
been condueietl on erroneous princi- 
ples. Pbor families have bei n trans- 
planted, with their j»averty, into wild 
regioTis, and left in a manner there to 
shift for tbrtWMdvcs. What wvnild 
now have been the state, 1 shall say, 
for example, of UpiJcr Canada, if the 
diftereut swanns of cinigraTtts conduct- 
ed thither, hail under the aus- 
pices of some opulent coninurcial com- 
pany,— habiUlions and Kubsisteoco 
provided for them, — tbeir labour ju- 
^liciously directed, and aichn} by the 
help of machinery? Does not the sim- 
ple fact, of the culiivation of that fine 
country being hanii»ere(l for want of 
capital, while the capital of tlie mo- 
ther country is ovfariiow'ing U) pro<li- 
gality towards other regions scuroely 


^ In your la*t Number there was a* excellent paper, in mnny respeets, regard- 
ing Ireland, one of tlie very best, indeed, that I have eii on tbe subject The 
autltOf O Ujli, what hi a notorious 4iet, ^ tlmt the peasantry oi Ireland are in it *«rate 
of penury, --«re scarcely half employed,— bailMirDus dc}>raved, liis. 

l^ggi^ HP rrfcbeirious. ** Farther on he also states, ** If things be left us they are, 
must still increase, tbe land must be still fartlier subdivided, the job- 
tjiereaaed competition, will push up into stilt higher,— employment 
■mme «tdi mm adanw, and the peasantry juust sink to the lovreat point of pa- 

mrji, ^iBomet, Ukaeu, ui itparity, if Ui^ hmlutatrcd, rmbei it.” 
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known even by natne^ »hew» lhat tbase 
bos been something wrong in tlie syi^ 
tem hitiberto followed, with veapect to 
emignnt8 who hove wttkd there, 
or some deficiency of infortnadon on 
the subject, either with the govern- 
inent, or the public, or with both ? 

But while 1 state this so broadly; 
I beg not to be misunderstoode I 
am well aware of what was done by 
government last year, and although I 
give my iniie of approbation to Mr 
Wilmot Waters' experiment from Ire- 
land, under the superintendence of 
Mr llobinson, and though 1 am well 
hifoiTiied that it has succeeded to aH 
the benevolent anticipations of the 

patron and projector, 1 still hold die 
opinion, that it is not natural govern- 
ment should be the originator of any 
scheme of emigration, but only the 
aider of individual adventure. Let it 
assist, but not nlan, protect, but not 
project ; give ail facilities, but be no 
farther |>artuer in the speculation than 
the S]>eciai duties of government war- 
rant. 

1 make diis remark the more point- 
edly, as there is some reason to believe 
that government did, if it does not 
imw, at one time intend to fonii a re- 
gtiiar plan for conducting the annual 
swarms of emigrants into Upper Ca- 
nada. The outlines of the i>roject 
have been privately circulated, and, 
p<?rhaps, Ix^fore proeecfliitg farther, 1 
cannot do better than herelurnisli you 
with a copy of that paper. 

“ OutUne tif n IVan F,niiq;rat^n io 
Cu»£td(u 
PLAN. 

** SmosiNG it were deemed expedient 
for government to odvance money to pa- 
rishes upon the security of the poor-rates, 
for tJic cx}iress and sole purpose of hiri- 
litating emigration ; the goveiTurient un- 
dertaking all the details of the experi- 
ment } the money to he lent at four per 
cent, and to be repaid by annual instal- 
ments, or, in other words, by a termi- 
nable annuity, calculated at four per cent 
Would it he worth while for the parishes 
to accept such a proposition, supposing 
that II biilficient period were allowed for 
tlie repayment of such terminable an- 
nuity ? 


" For example c«— A parish is dealsoua 
of Bending off one tumdsed labourers, 
those labourers finding no adequate ai^ 
ployment, are anxious to emigrate, 
iiig that their present existence is a bin:;, 
then to the parish, and a discomfort to 
themselves. The government agrees to 
convey tliem to Upper Canada* fox 
350Qk, being at the rate of per nuuh 
undeiiakiitg the whole arraugement, pro- 
vided that the parish rates be charged 
with an annuity of per annum for 
twenty-five years ; such uimuity for such 
a period being equivalent to the repay- 
ment, by instalmentfl^ of the capital so 
advanced, with annual interest upon tlie 
same at four per cent. As the pre- 
sumed present cost of maintenance of 
tliese hundred labourers, by the parish, is 
calculated at lOOOlf. per annum, or IQt. 
per man, it tvill at once be perceived* 
that the measure proposed will lead to 
an immediate annual saving of 77bL pec 
annum, or of very nearly four-fifths of the 
present expense. The same principle is 
applicable to women and chUdren, at a 
diminished rate of annuity ; it being esti- 
mated, that while the charges which 
must be incurred on account of each 
man cannot be safely stated at le&s tlian 
3.5/. the cost of the remoViU and mai»- 
tenatieo of each woman will amount to 
about and of each child under four- 
teen years of agi^ to 14k (ride Appen- 
dix A.) 

The details of the expense of re- 
moving the families . of paupers from an 
Biiglish port to the place of location or 
settlement in Upper Otnadu, and of keep- 
ing them until they should he in a con- 
dition eompietoly to provide for tlieni- 
seives, will he found in Appendix A. 

** llie e.\peiisc of removing them from 
Uif parish to the port must, of necessity, 
be without the range of an estimate. 

** 'lliU plan must be accompanied by 
an act of parliament, which ^ould enacts 
tha^all person* taking advantage of tliia 
fueiiity of emigration should give up for 
themselvea and chtldven, present mid fu- 
ture, all claims upon parochial -support* 

** The aucc^BB of these psopon^ set- 
tlers in Upper Canada can be warranted 
upon grounds of perfect eertiunty, as the 
tract (vida Appendix B,) which tvaa laid 
before the Agricultural Committee of 1 
wiH BBtisfectorily demonstrate to any per- 
son who will peruse it with atteutton* 


« '* II wlU «t be |Ntrc«iced» Jlwit Uw* . . 
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laay. Upior Canada has been aaectcd, 
suic, by far the raoftt eligible, whether v 
probable advantage to the emigrant, and 
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emigrant, and consequenUy that colony in which the experiment may be the 
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Ttiat tract .was drawn up by G^n«l 
Talbot, who lias biniseif resided in tim 
pmvinee pf Upper Canada» ftain its ori* 
gtnal settleroent under the tuspk^s of 
lieutenant Governor Siincoe» with very 
little interruption, to the present day; 
ai^ whoso authority eannot be cptestion- 
ed, he having been intrusted by tiie Uri- 

tirii government widi tlie settlement of 
that j^pnloQs and highly improving ex- 
tent of territory along the banks of Lake 
Brie, now called the * Talbot’s Settiiv 
»ciit i* and the concluding paragraph of 
the tract subjoined in Appendix B, will 
show the extent and cltaracter of the suc- 
cess which has attended that experi- 
ment. 

Tliat a corresponding degree of suc- 
cess will attend tlic present one, if an op- 
portunity be afforded for it, tliere can be 
no reasonable doubts entertained. It will 
only require judicious measures on the 
part of the government for the geiierjJ 
arrangement of the transfer, and locntiou 
of tlie emigrants ; and as far us the prin- 
ciple of ^estimate cun be applied to any 
public undertaking of this nature, h re- 
ference to Appendix A will demon- 
strate tlmt the cxpenj»c of the necessary 
measures will l>e covered by the money 
proposed to be advanced, and with every 
cojistdcratioTi for the comfort und itt- 
tcrests of the emigrants, which is luirly 
compatible with his situation as u psiuper 
in his own country } and which country, 
by liic terms of the proposition, he him- 
self nnist be desirous oi leaving,* 

** The fiiuixu iai part of this proposed 
mciistire is ot the most aimple nature ; Uic 
issuiiig ol’ tcrnuuahle annuities to he pur- 
chased at the ni/irket price, actxjrdiwg to 
their respective {mriuds and the rate per 
cent, 

ll»e Coranii.vio«ers for the licduc- 
tion of the National Debt may be auUio- 
rised, for example, (if no wore eligible 
mode can be !i(Uggestffll|%uniiar in f;ff4;ctt 
but more advRfLtag{K>us in principle,! un- 
der an act of parliament to be passed fur 
this specihe measure, to purchoau Uiese 
annuities from the parisl^es. The parishes, 
therefore, iix- theory’ at least, may be con- 
sidered as receivirq; tl»c money so advon* 
cdl to them for au annuity, and tiien pay- 
ing it over to government, iu considera- 
tion of Che removal of tiie paupers, on tbe 
terms and subject to tbe qualihcutiouM. 

proposed- Thus, fur example, the parish 
of A agrees to pay an annuity of h Ss, 


fye twenty-ffve years, Sn consideration ol 
receiving the sum of 33/, , which sum the 
parisii immediately pays into the hands 
of the goyenunent, who undertake to 
remove JS, a pauper, in the manner pro- 
posed. 

It is proj>Q8ed, for the simplification 
of this measure^ that the annuity for which 
each parish is reKponsIble should be made 
payable to the county treasurer, and re- 
coverable ill Uu 2 same manner as the 
county rate: consequently, the annuity 
due from all tlie parislies in each county 
would he paid in one collective sum by 
t)»e county treasurer into the Kxcheqwer. 
This plan, of course, would not be in any 
degree compulsory ; the arrangemon t must 
be made between the parodiial uutJiori- 
tie$ and the paupers before the parish 
could be in a situation to avail itself of 
this a«!sistttnce. 'rimt impediment once 
removed, nothing would oppose irn- 
mediute execution. The remoi al uf the 
paupers to the port appointed for cm- 
Inukution would necessarily as nl- 
ready uhseiTod, u itlioiit the range of an 
e»ttmate, and must bi^ governed by local 
circumstances, occasioning a siuull addi- 
tion to the expense. There woubl he 
this advantofte iu the measure, (i) the 
doctriue of lliosc bo right, of whieh there 
call be do doub^, vidio eontend that (he 
administration of relief to the ahle-iiodied 
poor was ucvi‘r coiiteinpiatuil by tlie sta- 
tute of ElwaUeth,; that it would !»»' a jus- 
tification of those who direct the nf>pheti- 
tiun of the puioehiai rjUe>, for MiUt bold- 
ing from inilividuaU rejecting thi^ boon 
ail ftshi.stauee that is not ab^iuudy nc- 
cCbsarj'. It has Jong been univt r.snliy »d. 
milted, that this picsiuned claim ot tljc 
able-lKHUed pauper u}>ou j»an^h rehrl, 
has been and is the princi]Ml ubstiu ie to 
the rchtoraiioh of the poor-laws to liicir 
oi’igiiiul standard, inusrnotrU us tiie grant- 
ing Kiieb lelief Iwis been tlie greatest ah- 
iKTralion lVoi» their true ciwracter and 
spirit 

** It will at once lie evident that the 
mnclunery of this proposed incusui f' would 
be equally applicable to Ireland and Scot- 
land I provitJed any funds, local or otlier- 
wisC, could be baiistaerorily pledged tu 
govermnent lor the payment of the pro- 
posed annuity. Ami It it sliouUl bo con- 
atdei'tfd desirable, with refeieuoe to tiie 
appilcaiton of thin nieasuie to Ireland 
and Scotland, that the annuity sbull be 
of longer doration, thereby diiniiiBhing 


ry to inctimhcv Uh: pivwAt statomemt with mnarXs upon tJM moan* of 
the manner of disposing of imy eurpltie of the RKwey cateulatcd (o ac- 
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its annual amount, such alteration could 
at once tio effected. Tbds, for example, 
If a district should wfsU to export one 
hundred labourers, the cost being 3500f., 
if the duration of tlie annuity be extend- 
ed for forty-two years, the annuity which 
tliat district would be called upon to pay 
would be 173^ 8$. On this calculation 
for the different countries, each man 
would he permanently provide<l for by an 
annuity of 2/. 5s». per annum for the term 
of twenty-five years in England, and I/. 
I ks. 8Jd. for the term of fort jr*t\vo years 
in IrelamI and Scfdland; each woman 
for 1/. 12s. in England, and 1/. ts. fM. in 
Ireland and IScotlaiid; <?aeh child under 
fourteen years of age, for I7s- lid. in 

England, and l.'k lO^d. per annum in 
Ireland and Scotland ; the two latter being 
governed by the same relative propor- 
tion. • 

It is not deemed necessary on this 
occasion to enlarge upon the permanent, 
as well as pre^^ont advantages, which 
w'ouM be afforded to the agricultural in- 
terc**ts by the adoption of this measure, 
which cannot be charactcrj/(»d as a tem- 
porary expedient, framed upon imperfect 
data, and at variance with the soundest 
principles of polUicnl economy. 

•* It is considered a** unquestionable, 
ttlthougb this luwisure is not in the slight- 
est degree compulsory, that tlie poor man 
who offers Kis strength und energ>’ as a 
labourer, hut who, finrliiig no demand, or 
at li‘ast no ndcfpiHterlcmMnd, for his ser- 
vicc‘S is compelled t(» receive, * parish 
rebel’ for the preservation of his own 
existenee and that of his family, will ac- 
cepf this opportunity fjf bettering liiscon- 
iiition, by laying the foundation for future 
iodepi ndonce with l iigcriiess and gruti- 
titiide, wlieu •Uillicicjil. cliiic has elapsed, 
and proper pains been luken to make 
him understand tlu‘ true nature and chiu 
racicr of tJio cliange tliat is proposed for 
hitn. 

It is equally eonsidored as certain, 
that parishes will anxiously accept this 
faciHiy (as far as ilitir own concurrence 
is required) of relieving tlieinsclves, at a 
slight anriuat ex})ense, of tuiy present and 
pressing redundancy of population \ and 
also of securing for the future the effec- 
tual prevention, sup]died by this mea- 
sure, for any accinmilation of labourers 
whose Her» ices they muy be incajaihle of 
rciminrnUiug. 

« It is at once evident, that this sys- 
tem of emigration could be math* imme- 
diately applicable to Ireland and Scotland, 


provided that money was raised there fbr 
the purpose by local assessment, or that 
a specific tax was pledged for money lent , 
for that purpose by the government 

Altlioiigh the periods of twenty-ffve 
and forty-two years have been taken for 
the duration of the annuities in England 

and Scotland respectively, of course tlie 
only effect of curtailing the period will 
l>e, to increase the quantum of the an- 
nuity ; but as the object was to relieve 
prcHent distress, it was considered that 
the longer periods would be the most de* 
sirabie. 

It has not been considered necessary 
in tlie * outline* to enter into many de- 
tails, which, however, have been duly 

considered, and arc all prepared for ex- 
position. It is proposed that one hun- 
dred acres should be allotted to c&cli fa- 
ther of a family, and perhaps smaller pro- 
portions to single moll ; that certain re- 
strictions should be imposed with respect 
both to cultivation and nlieiiation ; that 
after the tcrmiiiHtion of a definitive pe- 
riod, perhaps five years, the proprietor 
should pay a certain annual <juit-rcnt of 
very small amount, out of wliich should, 
in the first instance, bo defrayed the ex- 
pense of the patent, which would not 
exceed 2/. upon a grant of one hundred 
acrci- : the remaining quit-rent might he 
appropriated to the purpose of local iin- 
provements, such ns roads, &c. ; and a 
provision be added for an optional re- 
demption of the quit-rent on the pay- 
ment of a moderate sum. 

“ Although tite agricultural population 
will be more immediately benefited by 
this measure, yet in the rase of a redun- 
dancy of mamifacCurifig population, it will 
be found perfectly uppJicuhle ; for it must 
he remembered tliat the casual emigra- 
tion to Upper Canada, which as far as it 
is gone has succeeded so well, has been 
principally su]>plicH by the manufacturing 
population, wliich class, upon gcncml 
reasoning, must he deemed the least suit- 
ed for the experiment. 

" Although itmay be argued, tliat there 
can be no actual redundancy of popula- 
tion as long as the w^asto lands in the 

mother country remain uncultivated, yet 
no person conversant with such subjet'ts 
can contend that such redundancy does 
not now, virtually at least, exist ; in otluer 
words, -that there are not many strong 
labouring men, for whose services there 
is no adequate demand, and who cannot 
be employed upon any productive labour 
that will pay the expenses of production ; 


” Thwo fr:ii:*Uocrt} di> isioiw mipht, for convenience. ])c reduced to even monesr.* 
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M In nU ehrilM ^atriei^ , |M)^q)a^ 
ttoQ niu9t be 4ki!|HHid0at i^pon 
, It is tbmiid t% IDnodce wow)tu 9 
* iAhft:)4o WQi admit 
itfoaaM , And if uijr penon 

idMmId laei^itlirmi liat undet cp€tu 
tkm af andi &.,|tiBaa0ira great a pro- 
pmrttoit nf aipdccdtiirai popaUi^^oii 
flight te ftb^et^ ^ lie 
timt M lint fltuijr eeonotti*^ 

aal^pirocoito* in liaidlMniidry wbkdi ivonld 
biunan labonr, ottd moeh agfioitltii^ 
nd macltineiywliieli is k«pt iaabepsacNb 
irodid be hnmjddSatelyappUedi^ 
nifest improvemont of Uie cMiditton oT tho 
igticttitnhilUt «nd of the weattii of the 
oeufitiy, provided thatadaoger no longer 
C9(ieted which now ocUts with fall pra- 
miivelbreey m, that of throwing out of 
emploj a stiU greater ntn&ber cl ^ ai^ 
ooltuml populattoD. 

*• It is scarcely aecessaiy to observe, 
that this w^ure can ha attapeaded <»r 
Kmited at any timet but in point of fact 
it has that auspensive power within it* 
self; for whenever there should exist at 
botte an adeoaate demand for the ser- 
vices of able-bodied men oat of employ, 
wilder from the increase of producldve 
liida«try,,or from the demands of war, or 
from any other catise, there would be no 
Umger a temptatton to eiuigmte* 

It Is also observed, that aiUi such a 
lystem in regular and effective operation, 
no inconvenience could ever again result 
to this countsy horn a temporary stimu- 
his being given at any time to the popu- 
lation which could not pernmnently be 
sustained. To use the metaphor so com- 
monly employed, it would ba a safety- 
valve by which the bieonventent excest 
of population could always be cairiiNl off 
imperceptibly; and it must not be for- 
gotten, la a eompreheaiiye view of snch 
a system, that the imupcy, tor whose la- 
bour no remuneratton earn be afforded at 
home, wilt Iw transmuted by this process 
into an independent pioiffietor, and at no 
distant period will beoome a consumer 
of the manufactured articles of his native 
country. Nor, on thr other hand, csn 
any calculable period be aadgned for the 
torminatioii of a system, until all 
the edcuUit (ff the British empire are 
•atorated, and millions added to Uiose 
gH^h language, and 

K iilierty and the laws 
of their native eoan- 

irould direct the tide 
ds parts of the Bn< 
last be considered as 
imted by gcographi- 
efence of these eolo- 


•ill ppapessioiis ,would bo mors easily 
supplied within themselWi and their in- 

croasiiigpimsperi^ would net only relieve 
tbs mother eotthtry horn poeunutry deu 
mauds tliat are now tndit^nsable^ but 
that prosperity in its re-action would 
augment the wealth and the resources of 
the mother coutiWy itself. 

Thefee observations are, therefore, 
respeetfuliy pressed upon tlie attention 
of those who have <the means to give ef- 
fect to this measure* which is not one 
Of conq^tiii^ in any part of its anauge- 
iBoat^ hut whtdi is considered to be found- 
ed Hpon sound and incontrovertible prin- 
etples, aifd to combine the advantages of 
some sdleviaHoii of present evils with the 

pennaopathenedt of the empire at laiffe. ’* 

Now, air, without at all questioning 
the merits and the spirit of this plan 
of cmigratian, it is sufficient fl>r my 
prcsctit puipose to observe, that it is 
not appUcanlc to the circumstances 
either of Ireland or of the Iliglilands 
of 5»cotlat)d, where the tniscrii s of an 
overflowingpopulation are deepest felt. 
There arc no local funds in those coun- 
tries to lie pledged in the manner pro- 
posed. It might, I dare say, rt)a a 
T iwK, work pretty well in England, 
but still I do not see Uut it would sup- 
ply that desideratum in the syst4?m of 
goveniment so requisite to preserve 
** the gOfKlly structure of our ancient 
polity" from the conM.fjnencc8 that 
must ensue from an overtiowing po- 
pulation, in the event of any serious 
failure happening to the harvest. In- 
deed, 1 averse to any direct interfo- 
rence of govemmem with the auhj/ cf, 
beyond what is necessary In tht? \a- 
rious aids and forms of protection ; for 
the projjcr source of the means of 
gratiou lies in the isurplus capital of 
the country. I vrould even g<» so fhr 
as to say, that until ibis surplus is itself 
created, the necessity of encouraging 
emigration does not eitist, liecausc the 
means of employment are not exhaust- 
ed BO long as tnerc is a profitable re- 
turn for the investment or capital ; and 
until the means of employment are 
eshausted, it cannot be said that there 
ought to he any cncoursgement given 
to emigration. 

But perbape the most valid objec- 
tion to the plan, as a practical measure 
of policy, is, that it docs not appear to 
have been formed, at least as far os 
Canada is concern^, with a sufficient 
degree of consideration for certain pe- 
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culiaritieii in the circumstances of that 
country. 

Both in Upper and Bower Canada, 
but especially in tlio fonnor, there are 
certain portions of land resorvi'tl in all 
the settled parts of the provinces, at 
the disposal of the crown. 'I’hese iti> 
SKKvt.s have become a dead weight on 
the improvement of the country. They 
cause a dispersion of the po]>ulation 
over a larger suriae<' tliun would natu- 
rally take place ; they entail a greater 
expense for roads than would other- 
wise be necessary ; and tlnw o}ieratt*, 
in consequence of making ■wi«lcr dis- 
tances botwivn the farms and the mar- 
kets, as a direct tax nu agricultural 
industry. In a word, the American 
fanners not being bnr<lcne(l by the 
effects of this threat < vil in the system 
of t’anadian hxwtioti, dtridcd 

advantages over the (.aiiadhui farm- 
ers ; and their comitry is in consc- 
(jiU'iirc both bclttT penjded niid better 
cuhi rated* tliough tiic uml climate 
aie the sainv. 

As it ne\ cr could hat e bt en inh nd- 
rd th it tluM rcs< rvi d lainU slieidd he 
Jield in ]Krpetnity liy tlu cm»v. n, wUh 
!i \ic\v to <h nve u rvveniK' irom them 
in the sliape (d’ n ni i], n.iK (u ndi nl of 
the Ifgislatun, I would wliyii is 
tleil tint an* MdKn«i *0 remain .t*- so 
many obsiai'h s to tlx* natiii d imjinive- 
nit ill of the <’<(umr\ i" < >r i.uht r, v. Ity ir 
is that iht y ;.re not brUiieht to 5,.dc, 

and a fund eiv.itcd (int ui’lin* jirocetd’-, 

to in tin inniie s .of < migration ?■ 
—not (ln< ftly, hut h\ making 'tnh ia- 
c’dsUes ul iiit<.vcnur i m tin- eountry im 
would luduA’ pi'j'. .>: a*'-, uitnn-i,' to 

rnihark ihvM* in t'r.'.rin,, :nirl 

S’ ttlinathe^' la.jtl-', ’l.>r,]5 iire*’::;> - 
<■(1, tin's ’ re*- rv' s ,»i'i no' ‘dni.msl in 
w dd anil iin snlerid jm*: . h'lmp m 
;unl an.mng the he'-t]ieo|'i d rarna, anil 
towiidiijn: ; .'iinl if VO 1 ( 1 * wer** o]'e!5ed 
through fhf'iii to luao;, dis’iieis w),i(h 
may sfill be descnhi ;i »• i»i.'u*c« ''did *. 
ji stimulus would he gi\en to the 'm.- 
prnvement of the counlr\ , whicl) il is 
not e;'sy to conci-ivc the nsult of. 

Bui in considering atiy jdan which 
would have for its p\irpost‘ the diivel- 
ing of the suijdus capital of tlu* mo- 
ther-country intoCkanada, it may na- 
turally lx? asked, what returns can that 
country makt* to reromjvuse the capi- 
talist ? and pertinently iiuuiyh re- 
marked, ihiitin the cultivation of Iro- 
])ical climates, — in sugar and codec, 
and the other produce of the \\Vsl In- 
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dies — tlic returns are manifestly in 
articles which imiy be said to be of 
universal use, and which can only be 
supplied from ihc tropics ; whereas 
the produce of the Canadas is similar 
to that of all Murope, and being chiefly 
agn’cultural, is restricted in the im- 
portation by the corn-bill,— that mo- 

num^mtof the patriotic Tn of tluAVrong- 
hends of Kncrland. Thi-;, however, is 
but a narrow, jmd at the same time, 
an erroneous vierv of tin* subject — and 
my answer to it is shortly this : Tim 
proilucL* of tlu; Oanadas is r.injilar to 
that of the slate of Xew ^'ovk — it is 
not more n*stric*U*d in its t vjxirt 

than that oj‘ any part of the Ignited 
Slates; and there docs not exist at 
this time, on the wdiolc face of the 
earth, any district more flourishing, 
mon* improving, more enterpriziuir, 

than the state of New York. Tlie 
gn*eat can.il, wliich beggars to insigni- 
fleance all similar uiu lei takings in the 
old xvoiM, and in point of e\Unt is 
the hv*g<st line of coiuimud labour in 
the tvorlfl. after tlie wall f'Inna, is 
of itslfa Mdflc’hni jaoof and illus- 
ti it ion of the fact.” — If I were, therc- 
foie, rciptired to stvile what induce- 
ment could bf nhcrcil to e’qdtalisis to 
imbaik thdr funds in any sucli plan, 
wbh n-spect to tho (''anadas* as that 
to vvliiHi I ha’ie alluded, 1 would re- 
ply — \’ou arc not to count in> great 
immciiiitc profile to ht* obtained from 
ihc ]!rtMlLie(' (d' tlu* sail, hiu on the 
improvcil >ahie whicli the hinrl will 
dvii\c fnnn the capital expended in 
cli .ni»ig soul bringing it into enUivtt- 
ijon. — projit'^ tJnri.fnre. on your 
c.ppit.il, con^bd i]i the diiterence 
Intv'ctu the v.dnc ol tlio ]*md,ina 
suiic c»f nature, and in t\ state rcinler- 
V.’. ludiitcddo and ara'do, witli a I'bi- 
riaat tlouiiig in of emigrants fioin Ku- 
ra]K*, lu coming juirclias.rs of lots, ov 
tiu.mts at great rettts. — Kvery step 
iiKit the ciTuntry takes in improvc- 
inint, w’ill increase the value of )oitr 
iiivcstineMt in tbo soil — every shilling 
tliat you lay out on one acre of your 
own ]jropirly, will augment tltc value 
of the contiguous acres — every sliilling 
tl-at your luighbour lays out in the 
improvement of liis property, will raise 
the value of yoiir.s,ande\ery ctnigriint 
that arrives, whetlicr in quest of ctn- 
ploymcnt or of settlement, will in- 
crease, by jjicreasing the demand, the 
value of tlie produce of the iroiV — It 
is too lat^ now to talk of export> iuul 
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Imports, as the measure of a nation's 
prosiH?rity.-— The internal trade of all 
countries is alone the surest measure 
of national wealth. — It is not the cus- 
tom-house returns, but those of the 
excise, which shew whether the stale 
of a people is really pro£;res.sive, and 

thcaibre it is that 1 say, capitalists 
etnbarkingin undertakin^^s which pro- 
pose to iacilitate the introduction of 
enn‘j;rant>4 into the colonies, should 
not look for their returns to the pro- 
duce which the emigrants may raise 
from the soil, but to the general result 
of an increasing pojnilation, with in- 
creasing com forts and incrt'using Wyants. 
TJiis is ilu' true and proper basis lor 
considering the object in view, with 
respect to t.’anada, not because there 


arc not many sources of retam, in the 
X>rodiico of the soil, in the timber and 
in the pot-ashes, perhaps also in ores 
and minerals, but these belong to the 
range oi‘ commercial vie%vs, and mer- 
cantile speculation ; tliey form no part 
of any plan wdiicli capitulists, who are 
seeking for a solid and permanent in- 
vesttnent of their funds, should con- 
sider as primary. 

But 1 have alrcafly occupied so largo 
a space it» your columns, and the sub- 
ject requiring to lx* yet discussed in 
detail, 1 shall therefore conclude tor 
the present, with the inimtinn of tal- 
king an early opportunity of again ad- 
dressing yoii. 

Bandana. 

Jpn/j JH'Jl. 


A KUNMNO C0MMI:NTAK> on TH£'. kriH’.K l*ANX. A lOlM. 

UY T. < AMPin.VL, 

Thi:ki is, we mtist say, a dirty spirit of rivalry afloat at present among tlie 
various periodicals, from wliich ours only, and Xicluds', the two (it ntJe- 
tnaw's M.iga'/int s, aie exempt. Yon never Mt* the (j|narterjy praising the 
lucubrations of the Edinburgli — far le^s tht‘ r.dinburgh extolling those of die 
(Quarterly. Old Monthly and Xew .Monthly are »n cut-and-dog 0])]>osition. 
Sir Kichurd excLtims that thev havt* roldad loin of los good nam, — while 
Tom t'ampbcll is ready to go bet'ere his J.onlsh.p of Waithniati fwr»r ttiat 
that w'as an im]jo.<sU)iiit\ , ’flieie is, hesiih s, a piir of i '.^lrop^‘ans hvixing it 

out with luoHt'Consulenhle jiluck; and we uie proud to p< ro ivi om gi>od frit nd 
Letts of Cornliill Ikaiincj If holdlt in ibe flglit. The T.i’ey (»r/,etfe 
disprtr*ig<’s t/ie labours of tim iihl'trious rg<50 — mid Iheuv e etju lilv sa\;»i;e 
on the elcg’iiicios ufdo!* Be<“. A '•vvarn* of tuop. i05.w> gall>)p-‘ o\«i tbe hold 
ready to eat one anoiher, so a.'\ like the Irehn.aus ra*- ui a <‘ige, to have 
only a .single tail h( hind. We, out of this tunpoji atid .>ctdF!e, as if from a 
higluT region, h^ok down, caini and cool, rnpujuvlus d by ii fiui lus . anil 
uninflut'neeil by }>njadjci‘, we ki*ep lilon ! ih«' ^ Vi n t< i.or of eur way . We 
ciiypute not, ncitiier ilo wc ipoiTr.'l. If rbe goldt n wb* i is of our i.'.e \ -going 
, chariot, in its counse, smooth siirhng wi'.lioei >0 p, ciuvh to atiJinf any jetMin 
who is unlucky euougli to c imc under tlnir pncioi”'' w* i dd. it h no fault of 
vur<. I.et him lilame destiny, and hr ire.: hi-, uet'on aL'.on- 1 tlit 

So far are we tioin feeling anything hbe ho-tihly, , tnvy, batrid, 

nutliee, or uneliaritabieness, that ue r< a at tbe r.ir * t xlitliitieii (>t tahut 
whenever it iiceur.s in a puhhaatirm MiniJar to ours. We do our ntmoyt to 
I'Ujipon the t. use of periodic;*! literature in gei eral. lua for out deinten.-t- 
ed I j)U' Itdinburgii Ueview woiibl b.i\(' bii«Mi Imic/ uidoard of. 

I'or many year-* '.ve ]>eipetu,tUd the exisTcn- e of ibe old S.oii- Ma-.'azine, f»y 
irief. tinning it ^o ntir cohuniis. I'iiniing it, liowever, n*-( K * to petsevcrc, wi‘ 
held our j* ace coi.cennng if ; it dietl, and a word from ns eg, on restored it to 
life and spirit, sr> thal.Jtdfr;.y steals from it, all his Sjumi^b I'l* Kdnrt. M'e Uxik 
notice of the Lxannner loi.g after every other ih n nt pvrs >0 ^;ud a word about 
it. Our exertions *)n btlialf of tin. Se.ofsman wt n- gre it, tls.tt tbe learned 
writers of that p.ipt r pray lor Us on their hentietl kme-:. But it would he 
quite uiitucss, or rather inip<»ssihle, for us to go over all our juts of kindne.ss. 
We have, indeed, reaped the benefit, for nevir siitee tljc creation of the world 
tvas any Magazine so lulorcd by everybody ours is. It is, ind«e<!, carried 
at fime« to an absurd, nay, wi; muBt add, a bluineable length, fer w'e must 
exclaim w ith tbe old j»oc;t : — 

If to adore an idol is idolatry, 

■ Sure to-adore a botL i.s biblitdatry/’ 

An inyptety to be avoided. 
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In purstwnce of our generous Eysteih, we here beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of our rctt*lers to a i>oc*n» in tlie last Xow Monthly Magazine, written by 

the eminent editor of that celebrated periodical, and advertised, before its ap- 
pearance, with the most liberal prodigality of puffing, in all tlie papers. Mr 
(.’ainphcll is atlvniitagcously known to the readers of ]>o(’try, a very respectable 
body of young gcntlein^ n ainl Indies, the author ot* the I'leasuves of Hope, 
liertrude of \\ joining, JAK-hiel’s Wlaruiiig, O’l'oniior’h Child, and other plea- 
sant perforiiiancts, wdiieh tnay be purchaKcd at the encouraging price of three 
and sixjK’nce sterling, at the stalls of the.bibliopolists of High Ilolborn. But 
the poem whieh he bus lately contributed to the pages of the New Moutlily, 
outsluncs these conlJ»o^ill<»us of hi^ more crude and juvenile days, 

Wlul inter ignes 

Luna minoros.'* 

It is entitled the Bitter Bann, and tvo »lo not know^ how wc can bestow a 
iriore acceptable compliment on our readers, than by analysing this elegant 
cfliisioii. 

\\ hat the words Bitter Bann incan, is not at once open to every capacity, 
and they have unt'ortunately given rise to the most indefensible puns and 
quizzes in the w'orld. But W(‘, wdio dt spise such things, by a due consultation 
of dietion.\iieN, b mcotis, onomasticons, word-hooks, vocabularies, and other 
similar tnatr-cs ihseovend tbut Hitter, in tin* 'i'euluitic tougui-, as .‘■|)i)ken in 

Hiiili Cunnai!}. sigiiities Bitbr. vr Knight— Baim is merely a man's iiamcr, 

tl'.e htro luiiiJi son <d' old Ba’iii, Ks'tj. of placi’, Glamorganshire. 

W'ljy a eish knejlit sliould be called by a Gtriiuin tiile, we cannot immedi- 
ately < 'o;i]e<’tin’»‘ ; but suj»|Mn>r" it tulopterl I'rom eiqdiotuous ])nneiplt ,5 of melt- 
ing uivNulv. l.t't the nailer siy tbi woid — Uuttr B.imi — ItiltiT Ba»ii— 
Bitter ilinn — to luniMlf wiili the lance of a ebiuh* of good hells, such as 
tlo»he td 'saint i*’.nt‘Kis, Saint 'dary tUeiey, Saitil .SepulclireV. ojqiosib* N'ew- 
g.ite, NiuU Hotolph’s, Vldgi^h', Saint (. li'ioi nt Dime’s, S.unt Dno^tan s, ui Meet 
StT\-t, not to lOitUJtm vaiioun ]>ro\incial utterers i>l Bub Major*^ ; ami be 
mti"! be sirmk W”ub ilu line r mnbling i lung, and ijit down to drink bihBurloa 
at d(b the nijh witli ‘'■ati.'.factioij. 

So tiiT for the titli. Liwen icuv to tin' exordium. 

*' 'J'bc lliitir Ikmn Irom Hungary 
< aine back, rrnowiiM in arms, 

Blit sc«)nnnu jousts of chivalry, 

Anti love and ladks’ clianns. 

While other knights h<*kl revelry, ho 
M as wrapt” — 

lo wImi: Surtouf ' IlofjUilaun ? Boodle Bonjamiu ? bang-up? dohlado? 
flock: wraprjsij] : No, no! What then? Slfl'ct? blanket ? quilt coverlet ? 
counterpane'^ No. Whattlunr Why 

in rlxmgliis of gloom. 

And Jn \ jenna » Inislelrie 
Slow p.»etd Ins Iuik In room.^ 

Tiii.i is j Mty iiuwl iind original cliaracter in our »ow-a-tlays poetry. 

There alter’d one, wdiose face he knew, 

W'liose voice, /n ir.is axrarcf 
He oft at mass had listcnM to. 

In tile liol\ house of ])ra}cr.” 

\Vlio is tins tine icilow.^ W ait a moment and you will he told. 

I’was the Abbot of Saint Jameses monks, 

A /; » sh and fair old man.” 

prefch no d(*ulst, ftw you will soon learn ho comes in good season. 

Ills reverend air arresU'd even 
Tin* gloomy Bitter Bunn ; 

But Sit ing with him an ancient dame. 

Come clad in Sci>tch attire, 

The Kittci’s colour went ami came. 

And loud he spoke in ire ; 

‘ Ila ! nurse of her that was my hane^”' 
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Here Campbell’s Scotticism bos got the bettor of him. The lady of whom 
Hie Ritter spe.;ks isliis wife, who, in (Caledonia's dialect, is said to be harie of a 
maifs itafte; hut in Kijglarul we always say, ifone of my hour, Wc hope Tho^ 
mas thc Khvmui* will augllcist* the phrase in the next edition. 

“ Nauu; not lior name to me, 

1 wish it blotted from my brain ; 

An poor ? lake alms and de»: !’* 

A very neat and pretty turu-out as any old liuly would wish of a summer's 
morning ; but it woti*t do. For 

‘ Sir Knight/ the Abbot inteqwsed, 

^ 'I'his Cvise your ear demands !* 

Ami the cn/fic tiried with a cross enclosed 

111 both her trembling hands — 

Read that second last line agiiiii. The Oone Cried with a Cross enclosed !*' 
Oh ! Pack : stud the Ra;sor Orintler. What do you siw to that ? Wc can only 
match it by om; p..s,.age of Pantagniel. Lcsquelles (^thc fit>/.en words]] eu- 
ticinhlenicut loiuluts, oiiyames bin, bin, bin, liin, his, tinine, torclu’, longue, 
brcdclin, brtdelac, frr, Irrr, frrrr, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, boii, bou, bou, 
trace, trr, frr, trr, trrr, trrrr, trrnr, on, on, on, on, ououououtioii, gotli, ina- 
goth. And the Crone erieii witli a eross enclosed, 

R-imiid)er ouch hi.s sontene.* waits. 

And he who W’ou.d rehuf / ! 

Sweet Mercy s t?uit, on liiin the gates 

Of .Mercy idtall he shut !" 

The Abbot procL‘Oa> to jrive our friend IJiiter some i*ovel iiiformation. '' 

* *• Is’mi wedded, undispc'Osed h\ clmreh. 

Your couiin Jane in :?piiiig 
Pretty colloquial i^tyle ! 

In autumn, wlnn you went to search 
Kor ciuircliUKu's pardoning, 

11a* leni .e denounced \i>ur mama jc-baad, 
lietruthed her to l>e (iny ; 

Ami the ring you put upon her—’* 

Her what r J’’ingcr, perhaps;, ^o— 

her hand 

^^'as wr<.iicli*d by iune away/' 

JIiTO commences a pLasaut huuiliar pros-c nunation. We lik*' this manner 
of iu3\iiig {)roa‘ wuii verse, as Mr Stewart lia- t!t»m in Ins ir.iiisl.dion of 
Boiodo. Campbell, in imitation, j>r<)ceeds. J inn \\<pt yon. Jane, upon my 
Ut'ck, cryjiig, * Help me, Nurse, to i!oc ti» ni\ Huwel iJaun’.s (JLimorgau hdl.'s 
Ilut wor<l arrived, ah me ! you were not tin re ; '1 

And 'twiis tlkir threat, )»y ii)ul mean*? ui by lair, 

To-niorrow' morning uas to set tlic scul on lur desj>:iir. ) 

T had a son,” .‘'.iyi* Nurse, afur (his little trip}* r, ** a s<a-huy, in a ship a? 
llaitland bay : by hi> aid, from her ciml kin I bore m\ biid away, 
ittiid, lioni the Devon’s grtxn myitle shuns, we tied ; and the hand tljat sent 
the ruNCtis to EhjcJi, gave us bread. Sht‘ wrote you by iny son ; but lie, Iroin 
Knglainl, sent us word youiiad gone into some far count rj ; :n grief and gloom, 
he hear<h For iht y ih^t 'vroiiged you, to elude your wrath, defameti Ui) ehild/' 
— Whom blic means »u*e i.s not quite evident at Hrst sigtit, for slu has been 
just sjieakiiig of her son, for wimm the Hitter, we opine, did not curt a l)uttoiJ> 
whotlufr he was famed or iIcKimed ; but it will be all char liyand Ami 

you— ay, blush, sir, as you should, — believed, and wtre hegulled,” In which 
Ja.st sentcocc the old lady is waxing a little lermagauiisl) on our hands. Mic 
proceeds, iiowcvcr, in a minor key. 

To die })Ut at your feet, she vowed to roam tlie world ; and we would both 
have sped, and begged our bread ; but «o it might not he ; fur, wdien the snow- 
htonn bt‘at our roof, s.h'. hore a hoy" — a queer eiJort of a t.now-<;torm. nifrr 
nuuh — ** Sir Bann, who grew' as fair your Uk ut ss-pnrtf 11% child e'er grew like 
man." A iikeueae^^pof ! Some < ngrav* r must have been talking to Tom al)Out 
proof'imjircsijionsw platc.s^ and he, in iltc smplicity of his bachelorship, must 
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have imagined that there were proof-impressions too of children* Let us, howr- 
ovvT, pemiit Madame la Nouricc to proceed.—^' *Twas smiling on that babe 
one iijorn, while heath bloomed on the moor, her beauty struck young Lord 
Kiiighorn, as he hunted jiast our door, iiihe simnned him; but fie ravod of . 
daiK*, and roused hh inotlier's pride; who came to us ia higli disdain, and 
‘ Vv lu re’s the face/ she cried, ‘ lias witched my boy lo wish for one so wretched 
for bis wile r Dost love iby husband f Know my sou has sworn to seek his 
life/ 

Poetry breaks out here again in the following melodious lines ; 

“ Her anger sore dismayed us, 
j^'or our mite was wearing scant ; 

Anti, unless tliat dame would aid us. 

There was none to aid our want. 

So I told her, weeping bitterly, what all our woes had been ; and, though 
she was a stem luly, the tear stood in her et‘n. And slie housed US both, when v 
cluvrrully my child Tthat is not her son, the cabin-boy, but her bird .Tane,^ 
t*> l.cr had svvorii, that, even if matlea widow, she would never w'ccl Kinghorn. 

llcro paused the Nurst? and, imloed, we must say, a more pathetic, or 
original story, or one more prettily or pithily told, does not exist in the whole, 
bounds of our language. The Nurse mistook licr talent wdien slic commenced 
tlu' liadf (ii' suckiing wrans. .she should liavc gone* to the bar, where, in less- 
than iu» iinK\ she would have been u pleader scarcely inferior to Counsellor 
Phillips liimself. 

Alter tile oration of the Nurse, then began the Abbot, standing by—*' Three 
months a w oiindi d man lo our abbey came to die.” — A mighty absurd pro- 
» v' dinv,in oiir npiuioii. I lad he come there tu/Zee, it. would have U‘enmuch more 
sii,‘.)b!e. — li<* Ik.umI i.u* long with ghastly e>t s/’ (ratl*er an odd mode of 
1 :. II 111;;,) and haml obdurate^ clenched, ?>pcak of the worm that never dies, 
'•i.d tih; lire dial is not tpn nch'd. 

At last, b) what lliis scroll attLSts, 

He left atoncmeiu brief, 

Pm m ars of ;mg aid'll, to tlu* breasts 
His guilt luid wxung v^ith grief. 

^ 1’hi.re lived/ lu' said, ' a fair young danio 
luiieadi my t/wtln/A rooi‘ — 

1 /m'/ — 

Not hi.-. Ii.olliei , vvt' hope. — ► 

-'** * but against m v flame 

lh.r ] airily was proof. 

I fi lull'd lepeuumci — frh ndship pure; 

'That mood she did not cbiHik, 

Put let her liusband's mmiaturo 
In: eiJpied fu>m her neck.' ” 

ILr liu-haiwl’s miuiaiurc in tlu- davs of jousts and chivalries ! But great 
p ts do lint .u.itn V MU’h rnfles. We all remember how Shakespeare introdu- 
etseiunt-n iiiO> Hamlet. Prrtffi I*orta. 

'* A'' nuans to ;.eareh him, my deceit took care to him was home nought but 
Iii.s pii'tuiv's count, rfcit, anti .Iain’s rcjMtrtcd scorn. Tlie treachery took ; she 
witiiul f,- //./.' .My ^lavc came back, and did whatc’cr I wisli’d : She clasped 
lur child, and swoon’d ; anti all but died.” 

Tlie pathos atid poetry of this beau litul pjammatical, and intelligible passage, 
is too niudi for us. AVc cannot go on without assistance. We shall, there- 
fore, make a glass of rum grog/for wc arc WTiting tills on a tine sim-shiny 
morning. A.s we arc on the subject of grog, wc may as Well give it as our 
ojviniuu’, lluit, the young midshipman's mctliud of making it, as recorded by the 
great .losepli, is by far the tm*st conn iiodiou.s. Swallow wt, ilicrcfore, first a 
..lass oJ' rum— our own dniiking i.-. Aniisua— and tlmn, baptiziii}? it spmlily 
bv til.’ attu.si.iii of a similar .|uaiitity of water, wc take throe jumps to mix Uie 
fluids in oui siiiuiacli, and, so tbriiticd, proceed with the conteuiplation of the 
hitter liaim. Wc get on to a new jig tuiio— 
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A Hunnit^ on the Ritter Bam. [iApri)> 

** I felt her tears 
For years and years. 

Quench not my flame, but stir r 
Oh! 

" The very hate 
I boro her mate. 

Increased my love for her. 

Fame told us of his glory : while joy flush'd the face of Jane 
shcbless'd his name, her smile struck fire into my brain, no fears couhrdfttnp. 
I reacheil the camp, sought out its champion ; and, if my broadsword (An- 
drew Ferrara would bo u much more ]H)vUcal word, Mr Thomas,) fiiiloil at 
last, 'twas long and well laid on. This wound ’s my meed — My name is King- 
horn — My foe is the Ritter Rann. 

"J’he wafer to his lips was borne. 

And we shrived the dying man. 

He died not till you went te Hghl the I'urks ut VVarradein ; but I sec my 
tale has changed you jude. — llic Abbot went for wine, and brought a little page, 
who poured it out and smiled." 

Ilow beautiful ! and bow natural at the same time !— “ 1 see," says Hu* old 
Abbot, who, we warrant, was a sound old toja^r, a fellow who rijoii-ed in the 
delightful music of the cork, “'the cursf stuff* I luivt- In en tjikiog to y<»u list'-' 

mafle you sick in your stomach, and you must take a glass ofwinc. What wine 
do you drink, Hock, riiampagne, Sauternc, Dryidshon, Alaileira, Rkck .^trap, 
Laertfftm Christ i ^ — my own tipjile is Uhenish, See here, I havt s(ur»e Amn^ 
Doyviniy tiod knows wliut. Pldfusurcof drinking your gixul health in the mean- 
time." 

The stunifd knight saw himsilf reston'd to chiMlH>CKl in his child, and 
stooped and caught him to his breast — laugh’d loud, and wept anon ; ami. 
with a shower of kisses, pressed the darling little one. ' 

The conversation soon l)ecouies sprightly. Nothing c;u» be better than tlu’ 
colloquial tone of the dialogue. 

RittPr liaiou And \vheri* went Jane > 

Old Snootrr.^ To a nunnery, .sir, — Lwk not again so pale : — Klnghorn’s old 
dame grew harsh to Iter. 

Ritter fPnin. And has slio taVn the \cil ? 

Old Sit down, sir, I Imr rash words. 

They sat all three, and the boy playnl with tlic Knight's broad star, as he 
kept him on his knee. ‘ Think ere you ,a k her dwclling-placi./ the Ahhm 
father said ; ‘ time diaw'S a \eil o’er beauty 's face, men deep th.in cloister’d 
shade : Grief may have made her wdnn you can s/ -iree love, perhaps, for liir,* 
— ^ Hush, Abbot,’ cried the llilter Ilann, (on whom, by ibis time, the tipple 
had taken considerable cSect,) or tell me where's my wire." 

What follow’s ? Why 

The prk’st r Nnii> ! — (G4, Jajtifrr /) 

Two doors that hid 
The inn's adjacent room ; 

And there a lovely w( tnan stood. 

Tears bathed her beauty's bloom. 

One moment may 
With bli.ss rcfmy 
Unnurnber'd hours of pain ; 

Such w'as the throb. 

And mutual sob. 

* Of the Knight embracing .lane." 

And such is Mr Tom ( 'arn]»beirs ptK*ni of the JtitUr Harm ! ! ! 

Need we add a word . Did anybody ever sec; the like? What verse, what 
idea.s, what language, what a story, what a name ! 'fime was. that, wduMi tlic 
brains were out, the man would dii‘ ; but on n t hajujh tout eala. We consign 
Campbeirs head to the notice of the I’lirenologicals. 

Let US g fog a song* Strike up the bagpipes while we chaunt 
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Tub Writkb Tam. 

•By 

T. Dromedary, 

The AVritcr Tam, from Huiigryland,’**^ 

Caines, famed for laya of arms,i‘ 

Alul, writing chaunts of chivalry, 

The Tockiicy ladies diarms. 

While other Imiuls write Balaam, he» 

In editorial gloom. 

In ('<jU>urn's magazinary, 

Clives each his destined roonu 


• Sec J:u*k U'ilkcH’s Prophecy of Fuinine. A ))oem, as Tom him.solf obserm, amu« 
sing U) a Scutchiiian from its extravagance, 'i'o oblige him, therefore, the name is 
adopted licrc. 

+ The Planners of Kngland — the British 0renadier8>^ie Battle of the Baltic, icc* 


KIDDY WINKLE HlKTOflY. 


No. I. 


WiFMij. is tho man wlio ban not 
heard oi' that ancient and honotinihlc 
town Khldywinklt — a town lioasting 
of, acvording to tlu* last rmsus, im 
fo\M.r than two liuiidnd and forty- 
si’Vtn inJiahitaiifs, and reiulcrcd im- 
mortal by einitainiiig tlic ashes of u 
Sjxon inonareh ? ! shall never forget 
the moioi'iit in which I first \isitc<l 
till' market, ami wandered round the 
streets of tins venerable }diiccs An 
urelun of .seven year.^ old, who had 
in >er pri'\iously waddled out of the 
vjJlitge, st-M ii iMiles distant, ni which 
I bid lieen j eared, every Me]i was eii- 
ebaiitment, and uwe, and aniazcmenl. 
'rh(' crowd ill the market, which 
seenii <1 to eoinpr bend the whole world 
• — ilie newly oiled Ijoots, (some were 
actually fjlo sed with hlaekmg,) and 
the well hrndn-d Sunduy coats of the 
liinmr.s— the drishing gowns and bon- 
nets of the fanners' daughters — the 
stalls almost hroki ilown with oranges, 
gingerhrt.iid, .iinl other delicacit's— the 
shop windows di.splaying a dazzling, 
thmigli fantastic adiniMurc of sugur- 
cainly, rdihons, soap, iniishns, and 
woolien-drapt ry—flie gorgeous signs 
of the alehouses — thi* sloops an<l barges 

on the canal— the mighty ])ilcb of coals 
and timber — the houses of the gentry, 
which, fiom their Ki/a‘, brilliant doors 
and window-s]iutters,curioub knockers, 
and u thousand Ollier wonderful things, 
sccrncti lo be palaces — ^iibRolutely over- 
powered me. 1 seemed to be some in- 


sect, wliicb had accidentally crawled 
into a superior world. 1 doubted whe- 
tlier it WHS lawful lb|r me to stare at 
the shop windows, or to mix myself 
up with the groat folks in the market ; 
and 1 even deemed it would be sacri- 
lege to tread uj'ion the two or three 
tlag-stom‘s, wliich W'cre here and there 
laid hetore the doors of people of fa- 
sliion ; therefore, whenc ver I approach- 
ed them, in my peiamhuladons, I re- 
verently strode into the mire, to avoid 
them. It would have been starcely^ 
possible, at that time, to h ivc c^vin- 
cetl mo, that any other }>lace on earth 
eijualleil Kiddy winkle. 

Although my head is tiot yet grey, 
many ycr>rs have passed over it since 
that hapj>y moment. I have,- in these 
years, with sometliing of the eccentri- 
city and velocity of the comet, shot 
across every circle of «ociety, except the 
u\)pcr tmes , w ithout appearing to be des- 
tined to move in any, and with scaice- 
ly a single friendly satellite to ac^xim- 
pauy me. I have been whirled through 
lowliness, and ambition, and splendid 
hopes, and bitter disappointments, and 
prosperity, and culmnity, and every- 
thing else, save ease and happiness ; 
until, at kst, I Ime been placed as 
flir out of society, as a man well can 
bo, to live in it at all ; and left with 
bcarcely any other employment than 
that of ruminating on the post, and 
preparing for the eternity which hangs 
over me. A long line of years of deej^ 
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.MHrtand next me in retrospect, and 
Still thev can neither obliterate, nor 
shade what childhood painted on my 
memory. In gazint; on the scenes of 
manhood, I see only a mighty mass of 
oonfh^ed, tho^h striking, lightft and 
shadows, which alternately make me 
mourn, smile, shudder, blush, and 
boost; but, inlooking at what preceded 
them, 1 sees series of distinct pictures, 
abounding, no doubt, in the simple and 
the grotesque, hut still alike lovely in 
their tints, and deliglitful in their sulv- 
jectfi. I love to look ut myself, as 1 strut- 
ted aboUt on the first day of my being 
^med worthy of wearing jaclcet and 
trowsers— as 1 fought uiy innuiner- 
hle battles with the old gatider, al- 
though they not siddoni ended in my 

discomfiture and flight— as I pufied 
away, on that menioral.dc oitcasion, 
when 1 took liberties with iny grand- 
mother's pij^o in her ab^^eiice, and was 
Ibuud by licr rolling about the th>ur in 
a State of complci^c intoxication, to her 
infinite consternation and anger — as T 
drank from her lips the first prayer^ I 
could utter, and put inv tndk>v ques- 
tions to her respecting that l)eit\ , wlio 
has since so often been my onl) IriLod 
—as I pored o\ or the liistoru's of'roin 
Hickathrit't and Jack tJie tdiinf Kllh r, 
until ray breast throbbetl with the 
wish to imitate ih(%sc \aloroU5. per5>i>ns 
—and, above all, I love to dwell on 
my flftt visit to Kidd) winkle. It wa*^ 
one of the grand events ofniy infancy ; 
it introdiieecl me io a luw' world, and 
it first called into action thauinfnition, 
which, akhougli it has oftcji enoueji 
led me through disaster ai;il tortui*-, 
has not finally fi>r.-,ook nhe, with(»ut 
leaving me something to he proud of. 
Would tluit 1 could rcnujiiher the 
many sage remarks that! made to my 
companion, iit viewing the wonders 
before i ne ojn this great occasion ! Tht v 
wouldj^lllpiloubt, have hien a rich 
tr^at, cHpilas ! they are among the 
thiup tl ilat have left me for ever. 

The Kag's Head has been, time im- 
memoml, the princinul inn of Kiddy- 
wiukle. It is the only one which dis- 
plays, ill letters of gold, Neat l^ost 
Chaise,'* and “ ^Viner," to the eyes of 
the public. To it, on market and lair 
day», ride all rhe gentlemen farnu rs 
and tlidr sons— the privileged men, 
wlio w^ar tvhite neckcloths and f^uper- 


fine, or, at least, fine Yorkshire, coats; 
while the humbler fermers and other 
villagers reverentially pass it to quar- 
ter themselves upon Tne Plough, The 
Black Bull, and The Green llragoii. 
To it, the rank and fashion of Kiddy- 
winkle scrupulously confine them- 
selves, when business or pleasure calls 
them to a place of public accommoda- 
tion ; while the lower orders as sriu- 
pulously slum it, to carry themselves 
and their money to the less excdtetl 
ta|)6 of the rival houses. It monoju)- 
lixcs all the gentleuun travelltTs, and 
the traveller genilcmcn, all tlie justice 
meetings, and is, i!i truth, a house of 
extreme gentility. It is not, however, 
the whole inn, but only a certain ftnall 
parlour which forms a part of it, to 
which I wish to give celebrity- 

From causes which it will not he 
dillirult to divine, Kiddy winkle hoa'-t^ 

of no theatre, concert-room, or otln r 
place of evening amuscmientR. 'J'lte 
distinctions between the various rlas- 
scK of hociety are maintaiiied in that 
ancient place, with a rigour wdiirh is 
unknown in the metropoli?. Mrs 
Sugarnoso. the grocer's spousi*, w*ould 
Iv; eunuilly disgraced, w<tc sin’ to 
drink tea witli Mrs I.e.uhtrhv, tlie 
W’fi of maker: and MrsCntch- 
fboi, the iUlo)ii(‘\’s l.ul} . could tint, on 
any cf ii'-idi r ilion, htaa ine intimate 
wit)) >rrs^hgarno^'e. 'fiit* \ ,rylnidK‘U 
cliist, iiL'Vtr, juTh.'q"-, (’ompreln mis 
more than fst nr b)\ famihep ; and 
tlh ’n‘ k* V P tlh msi ivc^ us t fiectuully se- 
clinltd iVt in ail )k low tlieui, wiilt 
girdtoMvj.d mt.rcour-.t\jistht y wmdd 
h< , if an Atlaniie roliid heiweeii tin m. 
Thev me, in general, < \ci etiin;;]) 
friendly with tiuh etlu i : l»ut llnii 
there are v.'< ijhtv n a‘ on>\vhie]» x nd* r 
it Jngldv jm>.pedu'nt for ihe h^ - 
the niasirrs — t«))iiintile i.nudi thi r 

at each other’s houser« 'I’hvso heads, 
tlimnrh excessively aristOvTaXi* ;md re- 
fined, are i ver slenderly t mhnvt d with 
income; fv>r, frtun some im \plic:ilde 
cause, ]>lentiful fortunes never eou Id he 
amassed at Khhly winkle, or lx* utlnwt- 
cd liilher from ntlier parts. Kor tlie 
ladies and cliildren tovi^iteuch oilier, 
is no great matter ; a cup of tea tasu « 
only of sixpenec'H ; but were the gen- 
tlemen to dine and sup with each other 
it ivould he ruinous. The eaUhles arc 
nothing, even though the table boast 
of somt thing heyoml family fare ; hut 
the liqviids — the wine and spirits — 
sdcatli ! golden sovereigns are sw'al- 
•) 





lowed moment* A oompge^ 

tbereflxre^ constantly exists tlic 
genUeroeti> in virtue of whicb, th^ 
never entertain each otlier^ exo^ at 
that season of aniversalentertothment, 
Christmas. Man, howev^^^in spite of 
pride and poverty^ a social animal. 
That which is inexorably withheld by 
scorn of inferiors and limited 
is abundantly supplied to ihe aristo- 
cracy of Kiudywinkle, by the snug^ 
comfortable^ and veneralde little mt* 
lour of the Nag's Head. Thither they 
repair every evening of their lives^ to 
regale theifl^lves with a cvip, of ale» or 
a glass of brandy and wateTf as ineiiiiaf- 
tion and funds may will ; and to taste 
of joys, less gaudy and excithigi per*- 
haps, than those of costly entertain- 
ments, but indnitely more pure and 
rational. 

The Uev. Andrew Smallglefae^ Doe* 
tor Manydraught, the three Es- 
quires, Spencer Slenderstave, Leonard 
Littlcsight, and Anthony Ailoften, 
constituted, a few years since, the tip- 
top circle of Kiddywinkle, and, of 

course, they were the sole evening oc- 
cu))ants of the little parlour at the 
Nag's Head. Mr Sinallglebe was the 
vicar, and he enjoyed an income of 
two hundred and forty-six pounds per 
annum* He had passed his sixty- 
seventh year, and was, in person and 
disposition, the very reverse of those 
portraits, which mankind are taught 
to regarti us the only correct likenesses 
of benehced clergymen. He was in 
stature considerably below the middle 
size, and he was exceedingly slender, 
even in proportion to his limited alti- 
tude. His bead was, indeed, some- 
what larger, his face more round and 
Heshy, and his shoulders a little broad- 
er, than exact symmetry warranted ; 
but then his legs and thighs — they 
could scarcely stand comparison with 
a walking-stick. His ^ait harmonized 
with tile lightness of his form, and was 
as clastic and nimble as tliat of the boy 
of thirteen. The circular, plump, pale 
face of Mr Sroallglebe, did but little 
justice to his soul. His forehead was 
reasonably capacious, but still it did 
not tower into dignity his eye was 
large, but not proinineiit ; steady, but 
not piercing ; dark, but not expressive ; 
perhaps it lost much in effect from dis- 
playing an inordinate portion of the 
white— his mouth was wide, and his 
rhin was little, and greatly drawn in. 

Voi. XV* 


Tim haa^ew mid 

tenanoe were, Bodondbt, alittiiellel^^ 
enedbyhw.lon^ stiais^t, ooam» mdr,^ 
and t&sy were rendem the more re- 
markable by the light of 

Ids dgure. Mr Smallglebe, however^ 
had many good qualities, and some 
great ones. His heart was all tcaider- 
nm and bmievolence, but, unOntm 
iiatel^,it8 bdunty itreamedas proftme- 
ly upon the unwordiy, as tlie worthy. 
He had never mixea with mahklnd, 
and he had never been tbe worldV 
supifdiaut, or dependent ; the few mor^ 
tals that he had Aeeu had been friends 
aecking his society, or the needy im- 
ploring bis asdstanoe, and they, of 
coarse, hi^ exhibited to his eyeemo- 
tfaittg bt^ desert add virtae* VS^Sehe 
hod thus seen nothing of mankind’s 
depravity ; hts spotless conscience and 
unextinguishjdile cheerfulness, magni- 
fied into thexuperlative, the little that 
he had semi of ils assumed merit, and 
he would believe nothing that could 
be said of H, except praise. In his 
judgment, tbe rarest thing in the world 
was a bad man, or a bad woman ; and 
if the proofs that such existed happen- 
ed to force themselves upon him, he 
could always find as many provocatives 
and palliatives for the guilt, as well 

nigh sufficed to justify it. He was a 
man of considerable genius and read* 
ing, and, in the pulpit, he was eloquent 
and popular ; but while his pathos 
mclt^ all before it, and his appealsto 
the b^ter ieefings were irresistible, he 
never remembei^ that it was his du- 
ty to grapple with the sinner, and to 
repeat the threatenings to the impeni- 
tent. Out of the pmpit, Mr Small- 
glebe was a universamvonrite. Hisart- 
less, simple, mild, unchangeable, and 
benevolent cheerfulness spread an at- 
mosphere around him, fVom which all 
who entered it drank solace and hap- 
iness* His conversation diarmcd, not 
y its brilliancy or force ; but by its 
broad, easy fiOw-^ts intelligence, 
warm th, parity, andbenevdence. Base 
as the world is, it was not, possible for 
the roan, who was every one's friend, 
to have an enemy. He is the best 
little man that ever bereaU)^ was 
the character which ev^ tongue as- 
signed to Mr Smalldebe. Those who 
robbed him under roe pretence of Wh 
liciting chazHy — those who laughed at 
his go^nature, and credulity-^hoiie 
whode^ised bis professton*— and riiOle ^ 
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who even forccil him into opitosUioii 
and contention, all joined in ejacula- 
ting tlic eulogy. 

Mr Smallglebo, nevertheless, had 
his failings ; these will, perliaps, ap- 
pt»ar in the course of this liSstory, but 
i Ua\tMiot the heart to make them tin* 

subjects of intentional miiineration. I 
knew the man, and loved hnn. Of the 
multitudes with whom 1 liavc come in 
contact in my eventful hie, he was one* 
of the few, whose hearts never could 
stoop to what men ought to lie asliamctl 
of. The recollection of his virtues has 
stifled tlu' curse on ray lips, as in my 
hours of agony it has falling on 
my \\ hen I look hack on the 

baseness which I have boi ti doomed 
to witness in hmiun nature, I rcinein- 
ber him , and tny misanthropy vanishes; 
for T then know that the w'orhl Ktill 

contains some who are good and ho- 
nourable. Wo liavc parted to meet no 
inort on earth, but I shall only forget 
liiin when I leave the world for ever. 

Doctor Manvdraught had for many 
years practised as a physician at a 
neighbouring sea-port, with consider- 
able success. lie was a tall, huge, ec- 
centric, boistenms, hot-hciidid per- 
son, whose faculties u ( re of the pio^t 
diminutive description. Why the out- 
rage was offered to nature, of making 
a inediCid practitioner of such a man, 
instead of a dragon, is u matter tooharfl 
for me to explain. How he obtaiiUMl 
naticnls, is not, perhaps, so incompre- 
liensihlc. Egotism is to most irfen far 
more serviceable tlian merit, although 
many have not th^* art, or the nei ve, 
to give it at all tiine.s the air of credibi- 
lity. Doctor Alanydraughl was a pro- 
digious egotist ; and he thundered 
forth his own praise with such raar- 
velloufe command of iiiiin— with such 
triumphant assurance and energy — 
that \ou found it almost iinpo^^sible to 
doubt, or to think that any other phy- 
sician lonld safely he trusttd. He was 
never at a loss, and he was never ni 
desjiaife 'Du* patient, sick from ex- 
cess Of^lu^’dth, just afftcUd him as 
much as the dying one ; and the lat- 
ter could scarcely tail, evm at (he last 
h6ar, ofgathering hope from his buhl, 
br%ht eye, and harsh, dauntlcps fea- 
tures. The sick, and thtir friends 
thc'reforc, slu'unk from the doubting 
jMbn of skill, to cling to the counigt*ctus 
jMi^criher, of no skill whatever ; and 
pFhile the former pined front lack of 
practice, the latter livtd riotously u|)- 


on a profusion of fees. Doctor Many-' 
draught long led a life, equally bu^y 
and merry. He killed umnercii'idte^ 
and yet never wanted victims 
drank and wcnchcil immoilcnitely^si^ 
still the mtans never ran 
length, wIk'H he reached the fiftieth 

year of his age, and the soventifth of 
his constitution, his health failed, his 
spirits sank, his boasnng degenenUed 
into bully ing, patien ts fled, fees vanish- 
ed, and karvation frowned in the ho- 
mow. He acted with his usual deci- 
sion, and with far moie than his u(mal 
wisdom. He saw that his loss was ir- 
recoverable, that want was at hand, 
and he immediately announced hia de- 
termiimllon to retire from business, 
converted his little properly into an 
annuity of one humlrt;<l and twenty 
pounds (>er annum, and sutrliHl him- 
self ut Kiddy winkle, liis change of 
residence was a iimstcriy piece of ]>o- 
licy, for it savtd him from a tn ineii- 
dous fall in society ; nay, at his iu*w 
place of abt>de, notwithstanding his re- 
duction of income, he w’as a greater 
man than he was hi^fort*. All Kiddy- 
winklt* eagerly listened to, and de- 
voutly believed his accounts of his 
wonderful cures — his exah<'<l eomu< - 
tions — bis transcendent merits — and 
Doctor Alanydraught wa,*? deonu ci to 
he something more tlian man. He v ax 
constantly picking up dinners, halt 
piineas, and even guiin^as, by meuit^ 
of advice ; certain of his old fnendh 
were contimially sending him hampers 
of wine, and casks of brandy, and he 
thus lived almost as sumptuously as 
ever. 

The father of Spencer Slcndcrstavo, 
Esquire, converted himself in a bril- 
liant manner, from a washerwoman’s 
barc-footed urchin, into the chief tai- 
lor of Kiddywinkle. He amassed 
wealth, (letcnnined that his son Khould 
fbllow some exalted calling, find there- 
fore a|‘>prenticed him to the grcati'si 
haberdasher in the county. Spencer 
was tall, sickly, and emaciated as a 
l)oy, and he was the same as a man. 
His constitution and temiwr were na- 
turally bad, and his ignorant parents 
renderet.1 tliern incurable by indul- 
gence. When a child, his frequent 
fits of illness procured him excts.sive 
supplies of barley-sugar, plurn-cakc, 
and everything elst‘ that his fancy 
callctl for ; and thi.s not oidy rendered 
the fits more frequent, but bribed him 
to counterfeit them, the inore cajicci- 
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ally as his word was naver doubted, and lowj of Kiddywinkte, the faarmerB 
lie was therefore generally ailiugj al- wives, the labourers* 'wives, ana the 
ways complaining, and eternally stuff- servant girls of the whole surround- 
ed with the food of ailraents. He was ing country, were all throwninto nip- 
naturally selfish, cold-blooded, said tures by the sight ot Mr Skuwr-* 
covetous, vain, peevish, and pettish ; stave « fine things, but then, after duly 
and he was rendered doubly so by the admiring what they could not am)rd 
reverence with which his parents met to buy, tliey went elsewhere to expend 
his whhes and ill-humour. The boys their money. This told much against 
hooted him from their society for his his suecesaas a tradesman, and his own 
effcin^lpy aiid bad temper, and he comluct told as much against it. He 
thus ^Ifw up to fourteen with his mo- waanow a very fine gentleman. He ♦ 
thcr, whom he treated as liis slave, loun^ into hxs shop every morning 
for his chief associate, and with the at eleven in m elegant ^dress, just 
gratification of hifi proixMlsities for his gased over hts ehfpty shop and idle 
chief eiuployroent. At this age, he was sliopmen, aiid then lounged back again 
a slim, btjnt, woful- looking boy, clad to deliver himself of a sonnet, to de- 
ill a grotesque combinatioi^jOf’ foppish vour the beauties of the last publica- 
fiiicry, and great-coats, and comtbrt- tion of the Cockney Mhool, 
m, and exhibiting much of the so- ]^are himselffor ruralizing in the green 
ieinn, antiquated air, and possessing fieldg until dinner time. He kept a 
almost all the o<iious habits of the ba- delicious table, and dressed in the first 
cliclor of seventy. During his appren- fashion. As was to be expected, the 
ticeship. Air Slcndcrstave secluded stock account at the end oi tlie first 
hiiii4n.']f as much as possible from so- year wore so liideous a face, that Mr 
cUiy. K cauwe those with whom he .SlendcrsUve cursed trade one huii- 
camc in contact would neither treat dred and fifty times, and vowed tliat 
him with reverence, nor administer to he would abandon it, ilien and for 
his caprice, without return, lie l>e- ever. He did abandon it ; he Jook 
took himself to novels anil light poetry lodgings, and fashioned himself into a 
for ainuseiuont, yioetized largely, and gentleman in calling, as in everything 
even publislied in a provincial paper else, with an income of about seventy 
divers dolorous elegies descriptive of five pounds jier annum. Air Slender- 
liis own miseries. His bontfage ex- stave, of course, could not possibly 
pi red, and he, of course, went to s|x;nd iiungle with any but the first people 
ills year ill London, where he natural- of Kiddy winkle, and these vrere for 
ly became a highly finished dandy, some time extremely loath to admit 
Ilii! father died and k-ft him two thou- him into their sosietT. Iiidcpendent- 
satul pounds, whereupon he detenni- , ly erf’ his iguoblo birth, and ol liis ha- 
ned to coiniuencc business immediate- ving just steadied out of a shop, his 
ly, although he was grievously per- dandyism, arrogance, and silliness ren- 
plexcd where his shoj) should be o|)eu- dered him insupportable to the great 
eil He had now become, in his own ot Kiddywinkle. He, however, plied 
judgmeat, a man of excticdingly fine tlie ladies incessantly. He dilated to 
taste, and he read and rhymi^ more them on silks and laces — co\ued for 
than evt r. liis rcaiiing was Blrktly them the fashions from the aews- 
coutinwl to the tine, the romantic, and papers— recited to them the beaiities 
the Lickaday.sical ; and it cflectually of Barry CprnwaU— eulogised their 
convinced him, that a man of refined taste— made ver^»s on dieir charms— 
foldings could Ixj happy nowhere ex- and dressed so divinely, that at length 
c^fptamong daisies, cowslips, and prim- Airs Stnallglelib pronounced Air 
roses, blackbirds, purling streams, and dersUve to be an excessively learned, 
shady Iwwers. Kiddywinkl' wjis the accomplished, genteel, and fine youn- 
place; it was both town and country; roan. This was sufficient, and he ut 
and accordingly a spacious shop was once took his place iu 
taken at Kiddywinkle. Into this shop lour at die Kag's Head. At tlie mo- 
Mr Sleudcrstave thrust a roost magni- ment when the other frequenters of 
ficeutandcostly stock; every way suit- this parlour wTre sketched, he was 
ed to his own brilliant taste, and every about forty -five. A tall, slight, joint- 
way uusuited to the wants aud funds loss, nerveless, spectre-looking person, 
of the only people who^were likely to no one amid look on Mr Slendcrjstave 
become purchasers. The ladies, high without seeing that he was kept alive 
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by drugs and cordials* His ssUow, 
de^dess dice was iiuinoderately long 
and angular, and it exhibited a rare 
combination of gha^nesB, ooncriti 
melancholy^ and silliness. His dre&B 
was perfectly unique. His finances 
restricted him to one suit ff&r annunij, 
and his taste compiled mm to send 
tbifisuit to bis taW every month to 
be &shioniaed. The tailor lucklesslv 
had no town oonnectionsj" and, 
therefore, while ho was compelled to 
alter, he had nothing to guide him but 
his own fancy. Mr Slenderstave was 
in consequence som^mes twenty years 
'before, and sometimes twenty f&m 
behind the fashion, hut never in it, 
and this gave him the appearance 
being an exquisite morsel of thread- 
bare foppery; to which no one could 
assign a couiury or an era. He was 
now altogether a literary gentleman. 
He enriched the provincial paper which 
circulated in Kiddy winkle,* with ama* 
tory and lachrymose verses almost 
weekly, axul be was reported to be far 
gone with a pathetic novel. 

Leonard Littlesight, Esquire, be- 
gan tbe world as a respectable farmer, 
and by skilllf^nduBtry, j^nd the benign 
infiuence of high pnees, he was ena- 
bled to retire at sixty, possessed of land 
worth five hundred annum. He 
was a hale, broad, erect, vigonms 
man, with a plump, oval face, which 
exhibited a singular mixture of nerve, 
sternness, and tenevoknee* His mind 
was strong and shrewd, and stored 
with nmcli practical knowledge of hu-. 
man nature, but it voeammod nothing 
beyond what it had picked up from 
exi)erience. Of bocks, Mr Lituesight 
knew, and deaired^to know, nothing. 
He was a man of mighty prejudices 
and singular obstinacy, but hta heart 
nevertheless lay in the right place, and 
his Hfe would have done honour to 
any one, save a philanthropist by pro- 
fession. 

Authony Alloften, Esquire, was a 
little, puny man of sixty-four, with a 
loi%, thill, ^low face,imarp nose and 
chin, and little, sore, weak, watery 

■ 'ertlicleHs occasionally 
on whom they fell, 
incy. He began life 
but his constitution 
>neikd to the air of a 
>re, after a few years, 
ng ones with regard 
idoned business, and 
t Kiddywinlde upon 


his patnmony of two hundred per an- 
num. He was excessively bilious, and 
Uierefore, while he was nurdy serious- 
ly indisposed, he was always just suf- 
ficiently so to be discontented and 
peevish. Both invalids, there was this 
essential difierence between him and 

Mr Slenderstave,— the one could bare- 
ly keep himself out of the grave, and 
still he constantly afiected excellent 
health,— the other waawithM|wo de- 
grees of being a healthy tnan^nd still 
he constantly afiected grievous sick- 
ness. It was an afiront to the man of 
bik to tell him that he looked well, 
it was an afiVont to the pot't to tell 
him that be looked poorly. Mr Ail- 
oftenwawaman of quick, powerful 
Intellect, and of much iksultory read- 
ing, and when his feelings were a little 
excited, a matter of frequent occur- 
rence, he could be extren»ely eloquent. 
He would, however, only look at 
specks, fiawfi, and defects, and, conse- 
quently, his eloquence ahouiuled in 
sarcasm, invective, gloom, and lameii- 
Cation. His tongue was a terror , io 
Mr Slenderstave, and, in truth, all 
the visitors of the parlour stood in a 
certain degree of awe of it, save ami 
except Mr Littlesight. 

In a divided land like this, if five 
peopk be assembled together, they are 
pretty sure to constitute at least two» 
if not five, political and otlier parties. 
Perhaps when the govermiieutiia>. ac- 
complished the pra^iseworthy work in 
Ireland, of conciliating, by scourging 
its auppenrters, and of eradicating party 
fqiirit by means of proclamation, sta- 
tute, fine, and irnprisonmeht, it will 
deign to commence the same noble 
work in England. Oh haiqiy Ire- 
knd I Oh wonderful IVIarquis Welles- 
ley ! What pTodi^ous fools wtsre* our 
fontfathers, to think that the support- 
ers of government deserved anything 
but scorn and contumely ; and that 
party spirit could be wasted away by 
anything but coercion — that coercion 
was the best dang possible tbr kce|>« 
ing it at tlie highest point of mad- 
ness ! Bestir yourselves, ye conciliators, 
and treble the speed of your bouiitiea 1 
Si bene quid facias, facias cito ; nam cito 
factum, 

Ofatum erit ; ingratum gratia tarda facit. 

Unhappily, conciliation was un- 
known at Kiddywinkle, and therefore 
the great men of that ancient place 
were moi^ or less tmder the influence 
of party spirit. Mr Smallglebe was a 
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Tory, a mild, pluckless, yiel^ng, oon- 
ciliating one, who flinched firom ar- 
gument, and not seldom made a half 
surrender of his principles for the sake 
of peace. Dr Manydraught was a fur* 
rious Whig ; Mr Slenderstave vibra- 
ted between Whtggism and Radical- 
ism; Mr Littlesight was a staunch 
friend of the King, a sterling member 
of the true-blue school, who regarded 
every man with detestation whose 
loyalty was questionable ; and Mr 
Ailoften was a decided, unbending 
Tory. They were as much divided on 
religion as oh politics, and they were 
again split into parties with regard to 
the adininisiratioii of the parish afl* 
fairs of Kiddywinkle. ^ 

It is not fbr me to give a regular re- 
cord of the proceedings of these illustri- 
ous ptTKonages, although such a record 
wouidbe invaluable to the world at large. 
The labour would be too stupendous. I 
merely projxMse to give^ some of the 
more memorable debates in tlie little 
mirlour, and Home of the more, stri- 
king of the incidents which befell them 
out of it. In doing this, I shall not 
forget the duties of the historian. I 
shall adhere not only to the truth, 
but to the naked tnitn. Why should 
I, to debase or exalt my heroes, sacri- 
fice my own immortality ? 

On a certain November evening, 
ihese <Mmnent individuals were all 
snugly seated round the fire of the 
little parlour. The wind blew fleree- 
ly from the north-west; the atmo- 
sphere was loaded with dense, sombre, 
clofetdy connected clouds, and chill, 
raw, splceTi-inspiring vapour, and the 
lungs seemed to inhale nothing blit 
melancholy and wretchedness. The 
very fire of tlic parlour, instead of en- 
livening its visitors by genial warmth 
and brilliatkt fianic, (xmld, from the 
want of dniiight, scarcely be kept in 
existence. In spite of the hard names 
and the violent, interminable |K)king 
of Mr Ailoften, it would only exhibit 
a mass of sad, brown, heartless cin- 
ders, the very type of moody gloomi- 
ness. All tliis affected tlie guests very 
sensibly, and after the first forced 
compliments passed, tliey sat.ui un- 
broken silence. Mr wSmaUglebc kept 
his spectacles levelled at the County 
Herald, evidently for no other pur- 
pose than to justify the inaction of his 
tongue. Dr Manydraught toiled at 
his brandy and water with speechless 
industry, while his eyes, though 


clouded, displayed ufiilsiud 
the face of Mr Slenderstave was yellovr 
and ghastly in the last degree, and bi« 
eyes were dim and half closed ; be sht 
or rather lay, on his chair with hit 
head hung over its back, and his legit 
stretched out, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of Mr Ailoften, apparently lU' 
deep abstraction, though liis fre<« 
quent heavy sighs proclaimed his^ 
thoughts to pe or the most dismal na- 
ture ; Mr Dittlesight sucked his pipe 
as vehemently as if he had been smo- 
king for a wager— lamented to himself 
the tobacco of forint times — swallow- 
ed huge draughts of ale — cursed hi si- 
lence the villainy of modem brewers, 
and eonld not conceive what made 
him feel so unhappy ; and Mr Ail- 
often, while bis countenance display- 
ed a double portion of gloom and ir- 
ritability, wriggled about upon his 

seat, hit bis nails, groaned in imirit, 
longed to throw the fire out of the 
window fi>r resisting his importuni- 
ties, and the legs of Mr Slenderstave 
after it, for crossing lus own, and even 
almost wished, as a means d disgor- 
ging his spleen, for a ^|pkrrel with 
some of his caiaDpanioi>s.T The pros- 
}>ects of the evening were of the most 
undesirable kind. The best that could 
be hoped for was a continuance of the 
taciturnity, fbr it seemed but too cer- 
tain that nothing else could exclude 
dispute and vituperation. 

It is highly pmbable that this taci- 
turnity would have continued, or that 
it would only have been broken by 
widely-separated, harmless sentences, 
had it not been for the legs of Mr 
Slenderstave. Ihis talented person 
sat next the wall ; on his right hand 
sat air Ailoften, with his front turned 
as far as practicable towards the fire, 
and in such a porition that his legs 
were crossed by the spread-out ones 
of the man of verse, and were thereby 
robbed of the trifling portion of 
warmth which was their <luc, and 
which they grievously needed. Mr 
Slenderstave was a person of too much 
refinement to be guilty of such rude- 
ness intentionally, although he would 
have felt less com|nission for the legs 
of Mr Ailoften than for tliose of 
any other man in the world. The 
truth is, he hod been delving ftie 
whole day at his novel. He had got 
his heroiiW desperately crassed by l<^c, 
had brought her to the verge of sui- 
cide, but was unable to determine 
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whether ehe slioiild gently drown h^- 
adf in some solitary brooks or majes- 
tically leap from some cliff into the 
ocean. On his arrival at ihe parlour^ 
he felt irresistibly impelled to resume 
internally the discussion of this knotty 
point, and in' doing it^ he unwittingly 
put his legs in thdr offensive situa- 
tion. Mr Ailoften regardeil Mr Slen- 
derstave with no afl^ction at all ; in 
sober truths froih the combined infia- 
ence of natural antipathy, and innu- 
merable contradictions and bickerings, 
he could not endure him. He locdced 
at the legs, and then at tlic fire, and 
then again at the legs, in a way which 
sliewed that he wished his glance 
could cou$\ime them. Me he 

never saw such legs — such mis-snapen, 
stick-like, abominable ones. 
ced from tlicm to those of Mr Small- 
glebe, and the latter even seemed to 
shew a fkir portion of calf in the com- 
parison. Fifty times was Mr Ailollen 
on the point of kicking them away 
without ceremony — ^tifty times was he 
on tlte point of blazing ou| upon Mr 
Sknderstave such a volley of bitter 
words, and as often did nc restrain 
himself. 1|eN*only resisted the last 
temptation by thinking, that he could 
remove the obnoxious limbs in a man- 
ner that would be more creditable to 
himself, and more galling to their 
owner. JIc rose to stir the lire— car- 
ried one foot over the offending legs, 
and planted it near the fender— stoop- 
ctl for the poker — affected to stagger — 
and, in recovering himself, brought 
the aide of liis other foot, the edge of 
his wtfll-nailed shoe, with aU his force, 
against the unsuspecting ankles of Mr 
Sfenderstave. The man of verse start- 
ed from his dream in agony, and 
breathed such a groan as pierced' the 
hearts of all present, save Mr Ailof- 
ten. 

‘‘ I beg your pardon/' mattered the 
author of Mr Slendcrstai'e b calamity. 
The words were uttered in a cool, con- 
temptuous tone ; and the eyes of the 

S ikcr, instil of beaming remorse 
compassion upon the sufferer, con- 
ed to dwell coinplficeiitly upon the 
fire. It was evident to all that tliere 
had been a great deal of intention in 
.the bigness. Mr Slcndcrstave limp- 
td abjlji ^m parlour for a moment in 
tortm^M m sunk upon a chair, ga- 
^I'hefMijllH^le that had suffered the 
most u|i^JP;,knee, rubbed it, groan- 
ed inccipM^, and shewed every 


•ymptom of an approaching fainting 
fit. Dr Manydraught fiew to his as- 
aistanoe with the brandy and water, 
and arrested the senses at the moment 
of tltcir departure. The pain gra- 
dually subsided, and then Mr Slen- 
derstavc began to reflect huw he should 
deal with the offender, lie knew his 
man, and w'ould perhaps have satisfied 
his vengeance with UiroWing u few 
ireful glances upon tlic back of Mr 
Ailofteu, iiad it not been for the in- 
considerate conduct of Dr I^luny- 
draught. My iiod/* sjid the Doc- 
tor, “ what a kick ! — it was enough to 
break a man's leg !”— Mr Slcuderstave, 
who was rapidly recovering, now be- 
gan to fiiar that his leg was broken : 
he relapsed, and when assured that his 
fears were groundless, he iievcrUiclcKS.s 
was quite certain that he hufl not es- 
eapeil a fractured limb tlirough any 
forbearance on the part of Mr Ailoften. 

' His courage fired by the words of the 
doctor descended from his eyes to lus 
ton^e ; — " It was,** he sighed. “ iwom 

uncivil / — hepauuetl, but Mr Ailoitm 
was silent It was most uugcntK - 
manly”— Mr Ailoften was stiU si- 
lent, It was,*' raising his voice. — 
** most shameful," — Mr Ailoften 
was silent no longer. U well/' 
said that eminent individual with won- 
derful comjwsare, ** when the injuries 
wrhich we unintentionally do to others 
are nothing more than the chastisement 
of rudeness “ Me rude !" exdunn- 

ed Mr Slendmtavc, well, I protest , 
— now, my dear doctor, — you know 
something of my manners ; am 1 
the doctor's eyes seewctl to attest hi.s 
gentility ha — was— yes H was 
the deed of a— a — brute !" He trembled 
as soon as the word fvU from his UpK. 
Mr Ailoften threw upon him a ghuict* 
of flame, and extreme coiimjueuces 
.seamed to be inevitable. Air SmaJl- 
glelw started from his 8<'at, innisted on 
silence, dilated on the abaeiice of evil 
intention in Air Ailoften, enlarged on 
the offensive nature of the term brute, 
procured an exchange of apologtes, and 
restored i>eacc. 

Previou.sly to ihofraaw* Alr ldttlc- 
^ht had asked Mr Srnallglebea dozen 
times if the Ph]k.t containeil any ni'Wb, 
and the reverviul gentleman Inul us 
often answen^d Uiat it contairnil none 
whatever. He now, however, in spite 
of disinclination, found it necessary to 
make some attempt at convpfsatioii, to 
remove the remaana of the ill humour. 
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which the legs of Mr Slenderetaveend 
the kick they had received, had joint* 
ly produced. He studied, but imagi- 
nation and memory slumbered, and no 
topic would present itself. He seiacd 
the* Paper ; We have/* said he, 
** some news to-duy, which will be 
hif^hly relished by the friends of hu- 
manity — 

Mr Littlesight seemed to beamased ; 
Mr Aijoften looked up in expectation, 
tliough tlu* expression of his counte- 
nance almost terrified the pastor's 
tongue from farther motion ; Mr 
Slenderstave sat like a statue in ail 
the tuiyesty of contemptuous disre- 
gard : “ I rejoice to hear it/' said the 
doctor, pray give us the particulars/^ 
** The news/’ said the reverend 
gcTUlnnan, “is not perchance fitted tor 
the palate of those who delight in bat- 
tles and victorif'S ; and it may scarcely 
please those whose pleasure flows from 
the details of party rage and conten- 
tion, but to the friend of mankind— 
the mourner over the sufierings of 
Others — the philanthropist/* — 
jMr Littlesight listened so intently, 
that he forgot to ejcrct the smoke 
which his pipe poured into his mouth ; 
in its endeavours to find egress, it made 
him cough no iminodcraUdy, that the 
reverend speaker was compelled to 
make a sliort pause. 

“Mr WoUyes,” he proceeded, “ has 
carried a motion in the House of Com- 
mons for au inquiry into the state of 
certain prisons. I have actually shed 
tears over Ins speech. His descriptions 
of the sufierings wliich the wretched 
inhabitants of these places endure 
• might inch a heart of marble. And 
then lii« sketches of those who have 
authority over them— of jailors and 
inagiMtraU’H ! They make one slmddcr. 
He is a bold man ; he conceals nothing 
and spares no one,” 

" He is a fine fellow, by heaven !” 
cried Dr Manydraught, “ a "V^Tiig; 
ycR, no one but a Whig would hare 
taktni up a business like this.** 

Mr Littlesight looked iiujuisitively 
at Mr Ailoften. On all matters which 
savoured of politics, he carefully con- 
cealed his sentiments until he heard 
Uiose of the man of bile whom he re- 
garded as his leader. Mr Ailoften’s 
visage shewed still darker clouds ; he 
cast a sarcastic smile in return, which 
seemed tosay, “ idiots/’ bit his lip, tai>- 
peil with his toe upon the floor, and 
remained silent. Mr Littlesight per* 


fcctly understood him, and put on a 
look of important hesitation. Mr 
Sleiiderstave took his cue from the 
features of the man who had bruised 
him, and prepared himself for giving 
vigorous support to the pastor and 
doctor. 

“ It is a matter/’ said Mr Small* 
glebe, witli which party has nothing 
to do, and which ought never to be 
mentioned in coi^unction with party 
titles. To reatrain the abuse of autho- 
rity towards the helpless, and to alle- 
viate tlie sufierings of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is the common duty of all, and 
ought to give equal pleasure to all. I 
perceive likewise tuat petitions are 
pouring in from all quarters for the 
abolition of slavery. What a glorious 
age w-e live in ! Methinks the next ge- 
neration of philanthropists w'ill have 
nothing to do, save to raise statues to 
those who are now in existence/' 

It is all true,” said Dr Many- 
draught, who felt that he lacked mat- 
ter to be voluble on the occasion. 

“I have often in my pensive moods/* 
sighed !Mr Slenderstave, putting him- 
self in the most sentimental posture 
imaginable, placed^ before me the 
poor, broken-hearted ]^isont r. I have 
ga^d U{>on his fine countenance— 

“ H» graceful nose lightsotnely brought 
Down from a tbrehead of clear-spirited 
thought 

The chill, devouring dew of hunger 
and desptiir sat upon his wasted fea- 
tures. Instead of the sweet, sleek- 
coinhig-on breeze of Spring, the cold 
damp of his dungeon visited Jus check ; 
—instead of the soft, gladsome war- 
bling of tlie lark and the thruah, the 
dank of chains and bolts filled bis ear; 
— ^instead of light woods and clipsomc 
hedges and freaky moatlows ; some de- 
licious landscape which, composed of 
— ** Sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that 
laughs out openly / 

his faded eye could only fall upon hor- 
rid bars and walls. He thought, of his 
friends— his parents — his wife— his 
children. His eyes filled, — I could 
bear it no longer. 1 turned to his 
friends, they were disconsolate — to his 
parents, they were sinking into tlie 
grave— to his wife, young, tender, and 
lovely, a bright-eyed, hearUpiercirig 
counterpart of Venus ; she was wan 
and wrctclied, the consumption had 
withered the rose on her cneek, and 
was preying on her vitals and I 
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t^ed to liis cbilflren ; tho meet 
d&r Toey, little cherubs, were crowd* 
ing in the roost roonn^ manner round 
the mother, and ceaselessly askiUgwhen 
th^ should could not 

—I could not— I comd not—’* 

Mr Slenderstave was too much 
fected to proceed ; his dolorous coun* 
tonance wrinkled itself into the roost 
^tsrtliiis expres^iou of woe ; he id- 
surely axeyt his handkerchief firoro his 
poi&et, and applied it to his eyes with 
all the dignity and solemnity of tr^ic 
sorrow. Dr Manydranght was visibly 
moved; the eyes of Mr Smallglebe 
sparkled with ehthusissui ; Mr Little^ 
gave a prodigious hw, and look* 
ea inarvelloudy incredulous; and Mr 
Ailoften pushed the poket throogh the 
fire as though be was running a man 
^rou^h the body, threw it down again., 
but said nothing, 

JVIr SuiaU^ebe’s feeling wae too 
much excited, to permit him to notice 
the silence^inspmng looks of Mr AQ* 
often. It is, saul be with rapture, 

a heavenly work to soothe the mise* 
ries of the criminal, and to break the 
fetters of thedave to arrest the arm 
of the oppress^ and to say to cruelty 
—Thy power islmded. Are we not au 
of one species ? Are we not all prone 
to error and transgression? And^** 
Shall not villains and ruffians be 
wept over and assisted, because they' 
are punislied for their crimes against 
the innocent ?’* fiercely <jaculat^ Mr 
Ailoften. This worthy person, ou the 
termination of bis affair with the 
of Mr Slenderstave, resolved to have 
BO farther quarrel with anything du» 
ring the evening. He was sorely tempt- 
ed by the first speech of the pastor ; 
he was ready to break out a thousand 
times during that of the poet, but he 
nevertheless determined, that he would 
not be moved by anything, no matter 
how absurd. His resolution, however, 
failed him, and he involuntarily broke 
bn upon the eloqueiice of the vicar, who 
was somewhat disconcerted by the ub* 
avemoniouJii int 
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“ I, sir/' proceedeii Mr Ailoften, 
** can feel for the sufferings of others, 
can bleed over tile wretch* 
ed, MralwA. I cannot lay aside the 
use oij^^^easoo, even iu pitying. I 
oin rnomn over the murderer s victim, 
^nt aaiover the murderer. 1 can as* 
sufferers whom the robber has 
ned,. hut not the robber who ruined 
^aA roan roust obtain my sym* 


pathy before be is a felon ; be ahall 
nevar gain it by becoming one.” 

Sound sense— sound sense !” eja- 
culated iilr lattlesight — ** Those In* 
deed,” continued Mr Ailoften, " who 
utter this puling cant over prostitutes 
and ruffians, are bound to do it in con- 
sistency. The members of Parlia- 
ment who blast without remorse, the 
characters and prospets of absent 
individuals, rail against laws, magi* 
Strates, and the government, and hold 
up the Scriptures and religion, ‘as 
things not to be defended the edi* 
tors of newspaprs, who live by incul* 
eating sedition and immorality, by 
teaching the ignorant to scorn their 
relipous instructors, and to indulge 
fiietr vicious apptitcB as they please— 
these persons ought, as a duty, to de* 
fend those who copy their example, to 
clamdnr for prison*hixuries for those 
whom they have converted into crimi- 
nals, and to weep over the wretches 
whom they have led to tlic gallows. 
But the blackening infamy stains not 
my forehead, therefore, I know not 
duty.” 

Mr Smallglebeseemed somewhat dis- 
concerted. — Dr Manydraught slightly 
frowned — Mr Slenderstave pulled his 
handkerchief just below his eyes, and 
looked over it upon the sptaker as 
though he wishea to annihilate him. 

The eloquence of Mr Ailoften had 
got vent, and it would not be restrain- 
ed, ** These [lersons,” he continued, 
" are not, however, consistent in all 
thin^. Ou tlic Sabbath, you i>ball 
wander through the metro}>olis, and 
you shall see the printers of the news- 
papers actively employed in preparing 
tlie next day's publication— tlie etlitor 
toiling at his sheet of party fury — the 
servants of noblemen labouring wore 
industriously titan they have ever done 
during the week, in making ready mag* 
nifioent entertainments ; and on the 
very next day you shall find these pa* 
pers, and noblemen declaiming with ail 
their might against slavery, because 
the ii^o is employed on the Sunday 
morning ! The assassin of public mo- 
rals inveighs against West Indian im- 
morality ! — ^The man on whose estate 
tlie English labourer toils in tlic sum- 
mer months, sixteen hours jwr day, 
execrates the ten hours per day labour 
of the slave ! — ^'Ihe Irish landholder 
who grinds down his unhappy tenant, 
until he can scarcely get a potatoc to 
eat, and a rag to cover himaclf, des- 
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Cantu on the inhumanity of the Ja- 
maica planter ! The philanthropist 
pours his lamentations over the prison 
treatment of rogues and vagabonds, 
and ill the self-same breath, destroys 
the reputation and peace of the inno- 
cent and worthy! Out upon the bung- 
ling mockery-- the impious cheat ! It 
is a disgrace to the English charac- 
ter." 

" Bitter words, hut true ones," ex- 
claimed Mr Littiesight, triumphant- 
ly. 

This hypocritical philanthropy,** 
continued Mr Ailoften, with increa- 
sed vehemence, is not confined to 
sect and party. Look at your Reviews 
— your newspapers — your poetry aiul 
novels — your Parliamentary speeches 
— they teem with it in sickening pro- 
fusioii. From what you read and hear, 

you would believe tiiat there could not 
jiokibly be a suffering man in the na- 
tion. Vet lyhy are the Irish peasant- 
ry starved > w bore were the advocates 
of the English labourers, when they 
could not find employment? Who 
will assist the ruined tradesman ? 
Where sludl the destitute man of ge- 
nius find It patron Alas ! alas | when 
the test is applied, we only discover 
that the benefactors of desert perish- 
ed, when the philanthropists sprung 
into being." 

^Ir Sleiidc*rst,ive put his haudker- 
rliief into his ^xicket — reared himself 
up on his seat — looked ©tcessively 
fierce — and made divers fonnidahle 
contortions of mouth, but no sound 
f'scapcil liiin. 

Your condemnation,” said Dr 
Manydraught, whose visage and lone 
displayed anything but good humour, 
" is neither liberal nor jdst. It is le- 
velled againbt the brightest character- 
istic of the age. I have the honour to 
be the wiirm friend of those whom you 
censure." 

" You perhaps call yourself a phi- 
lanthropist ?" said hlr Ailoften, drily. 

** If I <lo^ what then ?” said Dr Ma- 
nydraught, reddening. 

Mr Ailoften was in Uie exact tem- 
per for scourging and torturing, regard- 
less of consequences. He heard with 
a 8arca.sticsmile the confession. “ Y es,” 
said he, " you sign petitions for the 
amelioration of the criminal laws, the 
abolition of slavery, and I know not 
what ; — ^you shudder over West In- 
dian cruelly, and bewail the miseries 
of the iTtbabitants of priaons. The 
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other day j^ou horse-whippod your 
hoy for a tnfling piece of negligence, 
a month since, you turned a poor la^ 
hourer into the streets, because he could 
not pay you the rent of his cottage — 
six months ago you ruined a trades- 
man, by arresting him for a sum of 
money which you had lent him— an 
unfortunate grocer lately implored yon 
in vain, to assist him in recommeh* 
dng business— this was philanthropy, 
unadulterated philanthropy !” 

Flesh and blood could not endure 
this ; the doctor started up in a tower- 
ing passiou, but he could only exclaim, 
" By God ! sir," before his arm was 
sdied by Mr Smallgkbe. Hear 
me,” cried tlie worthy pastor, " this 
is the most unfortunate, of all unfor- 
tunate evenings," — the parlour>doar 
softly opened, and Samuel Suckdeep, 
the honest landlord, made his appear*ii 
ance. To proceed farther with the 
quarrel in such ignoble presence, was 
not to be thought of, and therefore 
the gentlemen composed themselves, 
and directed him to expound his busi- 
ness. 

I beg pardon, gemmen,” said Sam- 
my, with a how of devout humility. 
With which his confident eye but poor- 
ly harmonized, I beg pardon, gem- 
men, two poor, miserfible creatures 
have just entcr^ my house, a father 
atul his daughter, who are all rags, 
and have not a farthing to help them- 
selves with. The night is bad, and 
fast spending. I will gladly give them 
supi^er and lorlging, and as the vicar 
there is so kind to the poor, I thought 
he might perhaps give them a small 
matter for the morrow. They are real 
objoctii— no tramps — distressed gentle- 
Ibiks." Sammy muttered something 
'more, which was nut distinctly audi- 
ble. 

Sammy Suckdeen was mmany'points 
a worthy fellow, out he was by no 
means gifted with pbilanthTopy. He 
had no intention of giving the wan- 
derers anything— not a crust— but he 
thought if he could hegthem anything 
of the gentlemen, it could scarcely fail 
of coming round into his own pocket. 
Ho made his appeal at a luckless mo- 
ment, yet Mr Smallglebe’s heart wtt 
always open. Let us sec them,” sud 
he, let us inquire into their ritua- 
tion ; if we find them deserving, they 
shall not leave Kiddy Winkle penny- 
less.” His friends gave a eold aaSSitt 
to the proposal, more to get rid of 
* a N 
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tlicir contention^ than firom feelings of 
benevolence, 

Sammy vanished, and the wander- 
ers speedily made their appearance. 
The man, on being interrogated^ told 
in a few w^ords his history. He had 
been well educated-^had possessed a 
pood fortune — bad owned a flourisb- 
ing business— bad given his children, 
his danghter at his side, a boarding- 
school education — had been ruined — 
was forsaken by iViends — couhl not 
find employment— had left his wife 
and younger children behind him, 
without bread to eat — and was wan- 
dering to seek work be knew hot whi- 
ther. His appearance fully confirmed 

his story. Plis air and address were 
those of the gentleman, and formed a 
fine specimen of modest self-posses- 
sion. HLs cheek was hollow and wast- 
ed, and his eye sunk and faded. , His 
coat, threadbare and full of boles and 
slits in all parts, still shewed that it 
had been cut out of superfine by fa- 
shionable hands ; and his hat, bereft 
of d«)WTi, crushed and broke, had evi- 
dently been an expensive l)eavcr. The 
daughter seemed to be about eighteen ; 
her dress was raggtid, but composed 
wholly of worn-out finery; and her 
air bespoke ease and good breeding. 
Her eye was black and brilliant — ^her 
features were fine, and graced by an 
expression of sweetness wdiich seenu^d 
ready to melt Into a smile trom tho 
least encouragement. She was beau-^ 
ti fully formed ; and all could acc, that 
if she were not lovely in Iier rags, her 
rags alone preventca her being so. 
She seemed to be more confident- 
more at case— than he? parent^ but it 
was -evidently the confidence of light 
spirits and cheerful innocence. 

Mr Sinallglebc was deligbksd with 
the worth ciOb(ft ap|X'llants to bis cha- 
rity ; Dr .Manydraught was little less 
so ; Mr Slenderstave was in heroics ; 
Mr Littlesiglit had alrcjuly got lus 
hand into hiK pocket, and even the 
heart of Mr Ailoften was touched. 

Mr Sraallglebe, Dr Manydraught, 
and the two last-named gentlemen, 
got the man in the midst of tliem, and 
asked him ten thousand <|uestions. 
While they were doing this, the poet 
sat behind, and cast fais eyes u\um the 
fair maiden. She returned the ga7.c 
with a smile that thrilled to the bi-art 
of Mr Slenderstave. He smiletl again, 
and she srntied in return still more 
liewitchinfdjf He was enchantcfl. Step 


by step, she approached him during 
the interchange of smiles, until at 'last 
she stood at his side. He gasped out 
a tender inquiry— she answered in a 
voice of music — and he W’as absolute- 
ly in a delirium. Her haml hung 
against his arm, anil seemefl to invite 
the touch. He seized it — ^pressed it— 
put it to bis heart — ^remembered him- 
self. and released it. The tenderness 
of her tone, and the sweetness of her 
smiles, w'ere now overpowering. I 
will retouch the heroine in my novel,” 
thought Mr SlcndcrsUive. He again 
seized her hand, pressed, an«l released 
it. Ill the midst of their whispers, he 
felt it voluntarily moving up and down 
bisside; ‘‘ Shcsccks my heart/’ thought 
Mr Slcnderstavt^ — .she is smit — she 
loves me already ;** and he sighcil hea- 
vily. The eyes of the company were 
now turned upon them, and they se- 
parated. Happy are tlicy who knfiw 
not raisfbrtune and want !" sighed Mr 
Smallgiebe, as he secretly put his hait- 
croivn in the hands of tht* man. Dr 

Manydrauglu held out a shilling, Mr 
Slenoerstave another : Mr l.ittlesight 
offered two, ond Mr Ailoften gave five, 
with ah air which shewed that he was 
ashamed of his past harshnesta, and 
wished now to atone for it hv liberali- 
ty. The man seemed affected to tears, 
and expressed his thanks in o m.inner 
which delighted the hearts of all. The 
maiden shewed her gratitude in a way 
not less moving, ami they tlcpartctl. 

There were at that moment twenty 
wortliy familiesiti Kiddywdnkle, in a 
state of Ktarvation, to any one of which 
these shillings would have been of 
unspeakable btmefit ; but then, they 
were not oomposetl of strangers, of 
whom nothing was known. 

This exercise of benevolence dispel- 
led all remains of ill humour. 'PIk* 
load which had sat upon the spirits 
vanished, and Mr Ailoften tvas tiow 
the verv pink of kindness and pleaRant- 
ry. The guests sat two houri;^ later 
than usual, and tbouglu they had ne- 
ver known an evening of ifioVe exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

Mr Suckdeep was at length sum- 
moned to give an account of the costs. 
He entered with n face of unusual so- 
lemnity. Where are the poor suffer- 
ers ?** said Air Smallgicbe. “ Gone/' 
answered Sammy, in a lone of deep 
vexation, Gone at this unseasonable 
hour.^” exclaimed the worthy vicar. 

They just,” said the landlord, '^swal- 
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lowed a glass of rum a-piece ; 1 think 
the man had two, and then has- 
tily departed ; the man mattered some- 
thing about his family. Ingrates— I 
fear they arc no bettor than they should 
— Sammy had no right to say this, 
for he knew nothing against them, 
save that they refused to expend the 
moni 7 in his house which he had been 
instrumental in obtaining them. 

The poor follow wished to carry 
his unexpt*cU*<l gain to his family with- 
out tliminuiion: it raises him still 
higher in my opinion,** said the vicar. 
Mr Sinallglebe was now prepared to li- 
quidate Sammy's ebitn. H(‘ put his 
hand into one lirceches-pockel, and 
then into the otluT ; then he searched 
his waistcoat pockets, then he ransack- 
ed those of his coat, and then he look- 
wi upon hii» friends in speechless amaze- 
ment. All eyes were fixed upon him. 

Are you ill 'f” tenderly inquired 
Dr Afanydraught.— I have lost my 
purse !” faintly groaned the pastor. — 

A ijickpfK'ket I * exelairmxl Mr IJt- 

tlcsight.— “ What egregious* fooU have 


we been !” said Mr Ailoften, and I 
have been the greatest," 

The purse could not be found, and . 
it seemed clear enough that it bad de« 
parted with the stranger. Mr Slender- 
stave, who bad been astounded by the 
loss of the vicar, now suddenly recol- 
lected himself, jlc put his hand to 
his wai.stcoat-pocket— to the pocket on 
that side where the soft hand of the 
lovely girl had so sweetly strayed, 
'Hiis pocket had been the depositary 
of a treasure to him invaluable. He 
felt— started— groaned— looked like a 
^inati overwhelmed with agony — clap- 
ped his hand on his forehead, and, ex- 
claiming, ** The witch I — the traitor- 
css ! — I am undone l-^-she has ruined 
me !'* rushed out of the parlour. His 
friends gaze<l on each other for some 
moments in silent astonishment, and 
then followed him. 

The details of Mr Slenderstaves 
mighty loss, and of the fearful conse- 
quences to which it led, must be given 
in another chapter. 


lMA<',lNAin eOKVl fiSATlON'S OF MTKaAllY .MEN AND STATESMEN. 
Iiy WALVJ'H SAVAGE |.AKDOii, 


arc the com positions of a 
scliolar and a genthunan. There is 
somi'thiiig wild and eccentric in Mr 
l.ander’s mind, and In* rarrios himself 
sonic\vh»ct haughtily among opinions 
and event kiekingahidojWitbcmt cere- 
ifjuny, old s.iw» and modern Instaii- 
<\‘s, and laying down the law ou the 
most ditfienlt ami important quesuons, 
with a}i ;jjr of fearless, and perhaps 
arrogant sell-saiisfiiction hut ill calcu- 
lated to conciliate even the most spe- 
culative intellects, and sure to star- 
tle, offend, and repel, tfie more timid 
and cautious studem of this stirring 
woild s r( alitit s. Ilut he is a hold and 
ongiiial thinker, possesses great jwMTcrs 
ofeUupienee, and hiH acquirements are 
various, accurate, and extensive. Few 
liooks have been lately published full- 
er of thoughts and feelings, or hotter 
fitted to make the reader think and 
feel fV>r himstlf, than tlieso Imaginary 
IHalogues. .Mr Lundor, W’c four, is 
sumeiinit's a little extravagant and 
erring/’ but never fcohle or aimless ; 
he holds iiiliTcourse with the great. 


or fortunate, or efficient ones of the 
earth, and brings them bodily and spi- 
ritiiuliy before us ; and if he does not 
at all times clothe tliesc shadows with 
the peculiar lineaments und forms that 
belonged to the living substances, yet 
we acknowledge a strong similitude, 
at once recognize the phantoms, admit 
that such were the names they boie on 
earth, and tccl Uml none but a man of 
genius could have performed such a 
work. 

IMr Landor has not attempted, we 
slumld think, to do his very best, in 
the form, style, and spirit, of that 
most difficult kind of composition, the 
Dialogue. No man can know' better- 
the prixligious and numerous difficul- 
ties of the Dialogue ; and he stvms 
in a great measure to have shiimied 
tlim, contenting himself witli giving 
a general impression of the characters 
nnd opinioiib of the different inter- 
locutors, without striving to throw 
over them any of those varied and 
changeful lights, wliich, intermingling 
with each otlier, and fiuctuatmg over 


i'.iylor and llem'V, ldi4. 
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all the composition, would have given 
both truth and beauty ‘to each separate 
picture. Accordingly^ the colloquies 
of these literary men and statesmen 
are often heavy and prolix. One speak- 
er harangues until he is tired, and an- 
other takt^ up the discourse. Xot a 
few of the ** Conversations*' are, in fact, 
soliloquies or luonolo^es ; and little 
or no dramatic power is anywhere ex- 
hibited. But it is obvious that Mr 
Landor has seldom attempted to do 
otherwise; and if be hss snewn great 
powers in another direction, we, who 
are candid critics, and willing to take 
one good thing t^en we cannot get 
anoUier, have perused bo& volumes 
with singular delight, and warmly re- 
commend them to the biomphied, 
or critical, or histarical, or philosophi- 
cal department, of any gentleman's li- 
brary. Their misoelianeous character 
is such, that they cannot be altogether 
misplaced ; not even among the divi- 
nity ; although wc fear Mr Walter Sa- 
vage Landor, admirer as he of Dr 
Southey, is not quite orthodox. Tliis 
most certainly is not the Book of the 
Church. 

The first volume is inscribed to 
Major*Genend Stopford, Adjutant- 
General in the Army of Columbia, 
and the second to General Mina. In 
the first dedication, Mr Landor telis 
us that there never was a period when 
puiilic spirit was so feeble in England, 
or political abilities so rare, Sordid 
selfishness, and iiivoloua amuaement, 
if not the diaracteristics of €wr coun- 
try, place it upon a dead level with 
Others. But fortunatdy for the Ad- 


jutant-General, rising far above and 
passing fkr away from them," he has 
aided in establishing one of those 
great republics which sprang into ex- 
istence at the voice of Bolivar, and 
eiyoys for bis exertions the highest 
distinction any mortal can etyoy* Ids 
esteem and confidence.** Mr Landor 
then tells General Stopford that he 
has admitted into his Imaginary Con- 
versations, a few little men, such as 
emperors ami ministers of modern cut, 
to shew better the proportions of the 
great ; as a painter would place a be|j- 
gar under a triumphal aren, or a ca- 
mel against a pyramid." The dedi- 
catiai\ to the Second Volume, to Mi- 
lls, is in the same key, but powerfully 
and elemntly written. Thatau absunl 
spirit of exaggeration runs throughout 
it, may be understood from a single 

sentence. Of all the generals who 
have appeared in our age, you have 
displayed the greatest genius!*' Mr 
Landbr afterwards draws the character 
of Napoleon, who, in his opinion , v.»as, 
on the wliple, a very moderate sort of 
a person indeed, and in genius by no 
means a Mina ! In a preface he sneer'i 
at Mr Pitt ; and as far as w c can ga- 
ther, is a decided enemy to the ion ign 
and domestic policy of England, since 
the French Bevolution. We leave Mr 
Landor, therefore, us a politician, to 
Mr Soutliey, and tin* Quarterly Be- 
view. It is with bis literary merits 
wc have now to do ; and we cannot 
better inform the public what these 
axe, than by quoting two of the short- 
est of the dialogues.*^ 


* liichard I. and the Al>bot of Boxley— Tlie Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidoey— 
King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold Savage—* Southey and Poison— Oliver Cronnve!! 
and Walter Noble— Aeschines and Phoeion— Queen Elizabeth aiui Cecil— Kin, (» 
James I. and Iiiaac 'Casaidion— Marcliei^o Pallavicini and Walter I-tmdor— General 

Kleber and some French OfiieCr«— Bonaparte ant) the President of the Simnte— 
Bishop Burnet and Humplirey Hardeaj.tle— Petei’ Lt*npold and tiie l^rtf^ident l>u 
Faty— Demosthenes and EubuUdes— TJie Abbe l>eriUe and Walter I>aiMior— Ilie 
Emperor Alexander and Capo PTstria-^Kosciusko and Poniutowski— Middleton 
and Magliabechi.*— Milton and Andrew Marvel— Washington and Franklin— Uoger 
Aficham and the Lady Jane Grey— Lord Bacon and Richard Hooker— General X^is- 
cy and the Curate Merino— Pericles and Sophocles — Louis XIV, and Father Lu 
Cimise— Cavaliere Puntomichino and Mr Denis Eusebius Ttilcninagh— Samuel John- 
son and Horne Xooke— Andrew Hofftjr, Count Mcttemich, and tiie Emperor Fran- 
cis— David Hume and John Home— Ihrinre Maurocordato and General Coloco, 
troni— Alderl and Salomon the Florentine 'Jew— Lopez Banos and Romeio Alpu- 
ente— Henry Vllf. and .\nne Boleyn— Ixird Chesterfield and Lord Chatham— 
Ariatotelea and Cailisthenea— Marcus Tulliua Cicero and his brother Quinctua. 




Bidhfip ^umei nnd Harimih. 

BISHOP BURKET AKD HUMPHREY HARPCA8TL£> 


UARDCASXLE. 

1 AM curious, my lord bishop, to know 
somewhat about the Bight and escape of 
my namesake and grear-uncle Sir Hum- 
phrey Hardcafftie, who was a free<spoken 
man, witty, choleric, and hospitable, and 
who cannot have been altogether an alien 
from the researches of your lordship into 
the history of the two late reigns. 
nURNET. 

Why, Mr Hardeastle, I do well remem- 
ber the story of that knight, albeit his 
manners and morals were such as did en- 
tertain me little in his favour. For he 
hunted, and drank, and fornicated, and 
(some do aver) swore, which, however, 
mark me, I do not deliver £rom my own 
knowledge, nor from any written and 
grave document 1 the more wonder at 
him, am he had lived among the liound- 
beads, as they were contemptuously call- 
ed, and the minister of his fiarlsk U’as 
Ezechiel Stedman, a puritan of no ili re- 
pute. llowbcft he was ensnared by his 
worldly-mindedneas, and fell into evU 
courses, TJte Lord, who permitted him 
u long while to wallow in Uus mire, caught 
him by the heel, so to sa)', as he was 
coming out, and threw him into great 
peril in another way. For altliough he 
iiad mended Jiis life, and had espoused 
your great-aunt JVIargaiet Pounoey, whose 
moilnw' WHS a Touchet, two staid women, 
yet did he truly, in u boozing-bout, sucli 
os some country-gentlemen 1 could incii- 

tioii do hold al ter dinner, say of the Duke, 

James, a murrain on him, is a pajtist. 

Now, among the others of his servants 
was 0110 Will 'ruuntoii, u sallow' shining- 
faced knave, sweaty with impudence. 1 
do reincmlK‘r to have seen^tlie said Taun- 
ton in the pillory, for some prumiiiunt 
part he had enacted under the Doctor 
Titus Oates ; and a country wench, as I 
Htipposc her to have been from her ajipiu 
rel and speech, S'did untome, plucking my 
sleeve, L<M', jmrson, WUV$ forehead is like' 
a rank miu/troom in ti rainy marmitg / tind 
yei, I warrajd ym, they shew it forsooth as 
the cleanest and hoftesM part almU him. 

To continue : Will w'ent straightway, 
and communicated the words of his mas- 
ter to Nicolas Stiottcry:, the Duke's valet. 
Nick gave unto him a shilling, having first 
quitten thereon, as he, according to his 
■uperStftion, said, for luck. The Duke 
ordered to be counted out unto him 
eight shiUiiigs more together with a 
rosary, the which, as he was afraid of 
wearing it (for he had not lost dll grace,) 


he sold at Richmond for two groats. Ho 
was missed in the family, and his ro^ty 
was scented. On which, nothing was 
foolisher, iinproperer, or unrea.sonabler, 
than the desperate pusli and strain 
Charles made, put upon it by his hrotlier 
James, to catdi your uncle Hum Hard- 
castle. Hum had his eye upon hhn, 
slipped the noose, and was over into the 
Low-Countries. 

Abraham Cowley, one of your Pinda- 
rique Lyrists, a great stickler for the 
measures of the first diaries, was post- 
ed after liim. But hd played the said 
Abrabatn a scurvy trick, seizing him by 
his fine fiowering eurl% on wliich he 
prided himself mistily, like another Ab^ 
salom; cufiSug him, and, some do say, 
kicking him in such dishonest wise as I 
cure not to mention, to his, the said 
Abraham's, great incommodity and con- 
fusion. It is agreed on all hands that he 
handled him very roughly, sending him 
back to Ills master with a fiea in bis ear, 
who gave him but little comfort, and told 
liim it would be an ill compliment to ask 
him to be seated. 

" Phil White,” added he, may serve 
you, Cowley. You need not look buck, 
man, nor spread your fingers like a fig- 
leaf on tlic place. Phil doeb not cairy a 
bottle of peppered brine in his pocket ; be 
IS a clever, appohite, upright little prig : 
1 have often had him under my eye close 
enough, und 1 promise he may safely be 

trusted on the blind side of you.” 

Then, after these aggravating and cliiid- 
isb words, tuniing to the Duke, as Abra- 
ham was leaving the presence, he is re- 
ported to have said, 1 hope lui truly— 

** Bat, damn it, brother ! the jest would 
have been heightened if we could have 
hanged the knave.” Meaning not indeed 
his messenger, but the above-eited Hum 
Hardeastle. And on Jamc.s shaking hie 
head, sighing, and muttering Ids doubt of 
the King's sincerityi^ and his vexation at 
so bitter a disappointment—* 

** Oddsfi&h ! Jim,” said his Mioesty, 
** the motion was Hum's own : I gave 
him no jog, upon my credit* His own 
choler did it, a rogue ! and be would not 
have waited to be invested with the order, 
if 1 had press^ him ever so civilly. 1 
will oblige you anotlier time in any tiling, 
but we can hang only those we can get 
at.” 

It would appear that there was a sore 
and rankling grudge betw'cen Uiem, of 
lung standing, and that there had l^en 
divers flings and flouts backw^ards and 
forward^ on this side the w*ater, on the 
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Mfe of tbeir mistress Poesy, whose fa* 
vours to them botlt, if a man may judge 
ffom the upshot, left no such h mighty 
matter for lieart-huming aand ill Mood. 

This reception had such a stress and stir 
upon the bile and spiriCs of Doctor Spratt*» 
friend, (for such lie was, e\’en. while wri- 
ting about his mistresses,) that he wooed 
hts PegafHia another way, and rid genU 
iier. ft feirly untuned Ju'm far Cliloes 
and fantastical things of all sorts, set htni 
upon another guess scent, gave him ever 
a&^wards a soberer and staider demean- 
our, and turned his mind to content- 
ment. 

HAEiDCASTLE. 

Tike pleasure 1 have taken in the tiaf- 
TOtion of your I< 0 Tdship is for the greater 
part independent of what concerns my 
family. 1 never kne%v that my uncle was 
a poet, und could hardly have imagined 
that be uppraai':hed near enough to Mr 
Cowley for jealousy or competition. 

WmKET. 

Indeed they who discoursed on such 
raattors were of the tMune optnioii, ex- 
cept iwg some few, who sec nothing l>e- 
fore them and everything behind. These 
declared that Hum would overtop Abra- 
ham, if he could only drink rather less, 
think rather more, and feel rather right- 
lier ; that he had great fspunk and spirit, 
and ttiat not a fan w^ok left upon a kp 
when any one sang his airs. Poets, like 
ministers of state, have their patties, and 
it is dilhcult to get at tiutb, upon jpics- 
tion-< not capable of denionstiation nor 
founded on matter of fact To take any 
trouble about them is an unwijic thing ; 
it IS like mounting a w^all covered wUh 
broken glas? : you cut your fingers be- 
fore you reach the top, and you only dis- 
cover Ht last that it k, witliiii a span or 
two, of eciual height on boUi sides. Who 
would havf imagined that the youth who 
was eitrricd to bis lung home the other 
day, I mean iny Lord J loch ester’s repu- 
ted child, iilr Ocorge Neiiy, was for ee-* 
veral seasons a great poet? ^ 
nkember the time when he was so famous 
an one, that he ran after Air Milton up 
8now<bi!l, ns tlte old gentleman Wkis leaii- 
inggjjito daughter's aroi from the Poul- 
rryj||||||ii?tre^ down the tieci of his 
shoeT^kd him a rogue and a (btr, while 
another |ioet i^prang out from n grocer’s 
shop, 0&i|.«ping ins hands, und crying 
" Briwa^^liane ! hy liedzefnthf the 
OK'k fAc hiind buxiumi piallanily!** 

* On some tieiglihoctr represeming to Mr 
^eorge the resj^uble character of Mr 
Milton, and the probability that at some 
PluUire lime he might be eoostderod as 
iiamig our gepiuses, and such as woukl 


reflect a certain portion of credit on hia 
ward, and asking him withal why he ap- 
peared to him a rogue and liar, he repli- 
ed : ‘*1 have proofs known to few : 1 
possess a sort of drumu by him, entitled 
ComiiA, which was composed for t!»e en- 
tertainment of Lord Pembroke, who held 
an appointment under the king, and this 
very .Tolin has since changed sides und 
written in defence of the Commmi- 
wealth.” 

Mr George began wdth satirizing Ida 
father's friends, and cotifouiiding the bet- 
ter part of them with all the hirelings and 
nuisances of the age, with all the scaven- 
gers of lust and all the linkboys of litera- 
ture j with Newgate solicitors, the pa- 
trons Of adulterers ai)d forgers, wlm, in 
the long vacation, turn a penny by puff- 
ing a ballad, and are promised a shilling 
in silver, for their own Ikcnefit, on cryiag 
down a religious traet. Me noon hec'arne 
reconciled to the latter, and they raised 
him upon their shoulders filK)ve the heads 
of tike witriest and tlie wisest. Tliis 
sen'ed a whole winter. Afttrw.'irds, 
whenever he wrote a bad poem, he »t»p- 

jwrted his sinking fame by some .signal 
act of proflipey, an elegy by a seduction, 
an heroic* by an adultery, a* tragedy l»y a 
divorce. On the remark of u Jearjit'd 
man, that irregularity is no indiedfiori of 
genius, lie began to* lose ground rapidly, 
when on a Budden he cried out at rile 
llaymarket, (here i.s ««/ Jt was 

then surmised more gencnilly and more 
gfa\;<»ly that there was •Joinethmg in huu, 
and he stood upon his legs to tire 
last. Siiy u'hut you mU, once wlus|K red 
a frteUd of mine, thtc atr thwyg m hun 
$tr<m^as uud w-ifnifiul tu\ &in. Doubt 

botvever, u ere entertained by home, on 
more mature reflcHrtion, whether he 
earned ail his reputation by tbi*^ witu- 
ci**!!! •- for soon aftcnvai-ds he declared at 
the ('’ofkpit, that he had purt;huHv<i u 
large assortment ot eutljs.si-» and piMois, 

and that, as he wus puctibing the use 
tliem from unoming to niglit, if m oiild he 
imprudent in persons who were wifbout 
them, either to laugh or to boggle at the 
I>utch vocabuhiiy with winch he had en- 
riched our language. In fact, be bud in- 
vented new rhymes in profusion, by such 
words as tmckschuyiy If Shur^ 

ffer^'ew-ap-ZtMy/rt, and whatever 
i» appertaining to the market-plaee.s ol 
fish, flesh, fowd, flowers, and legumes, not 
to omit the dockyards and barracks and 
girishopB, with various kinds of essences 
und drugs. 

Now, Mr llardcasttc, J would nut 
censure tins ; the idea is novel, and docs 
no harm : but >vhy should a limit push 
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2us neck into ft halter to sustain a catch said, fshimld he sony (0 die btfvre I have 
or glee ? wrUim i^e^ and [ replied, Bather sa^ 

Having, had some concern in bringing 6^ore you have mended if. 
his reputed father to a sense of penitence ‘‘But, doctor,” continued he, “ the 
for his offences, 1 waited on the youth work I propose may bring me ft hundred 

likewise, in a former iHness, not without pounds.” AVhereunto J rejoined, “That 

hope of loading him ultimately to a bet- which I, young gentleman, suggest itf 

ter way of thinking. I had hesitated too preference will he worth macli more to 

long ; I 0)imd him far advanced in his you.** 

convalescence. My arguments are not ..At last he is removed from among the 
worth repenting. He replied thus:—. living; let us hope the best; to wit, tlmt 
“ I change my mistresses as Tom the mercies which have begun with man's 

Southern his shirt, from economy. 1 fergetfuliiess will be crowned with God^s 

cannot afford to keep few; and I am forgiveness, 

determined not to he forgotten tilt 1 I!arix'ASTI.e. 

am vastly ric-fter. But I assure you, 1 perceive, my lord bishop, that wri- 
Doctor Buriiet, for your comfort, that ters of perishable fame may leave behind 
if you itimgine I urn led ahtray by la.s. them something worth collecting. Re- 
riviousness, as you cull if, ami Just, presented to us by historians like your 
you are fiuitc as much luistakcii as if lordship, wc survey a light character as 

you f'Hiicd u book of unthiiictie u a fiini in agate, and a noxious one as ft 

bawdy book, i calrulate on every kiss toad in marble. 

I give, modest or iminodesi, on lip inm'KT. 

or ()aptM*. I i'l-ik myself one question How near together, Mr Hardeastle, 
only; what uill i* bruig me?” On my ure things which ap}>oar to us* the most 

marvelling and ntising up niy hands, remote and opposite ! how near is life to 

“ You ehiirchfueti,” he added, with a death, and vanity to glory ! How decei- 

laitgh, are loo hot in all your quartm ted are we, if our expression-? are any 
ftu’ the cal/n and steady cou templutioii of proofs of it, iti what we might deem the 
this high mystery.” very mutters most subject to our senses! 

He >]ujke tliua loo.sely, Mr Hardeastle, the haze above our heads we call the 

ujui 1 confci^s*, I was disconcerted and heavens, and the ttiinnest of the air the 
took my leave of him. If 1 gave him firmament 
any ortVucc at all, it could only be when 

Minoi FTOX ANU MACLIAIU CIII. 


MAbUAlliMn. 

The p](‘;}<iiro I have enjoyed in your 
eouvorsatifui, *iir, induces mo to render 
you such rt service, us never yet wa.s ren- 
dered by an ItaUari to a stranger. 

MrOPIJlTOX. 

You have idrcady rendered me several 
yucii, M. .’MngJiiihcehi, nor indeed can 
any m.tn ol h'tiers eunverse an hour with 

yi)a uTid »)ot carry home with him some 
signal benefit. 

MAM.IAUKCHI. 

Your life is in danger, M. Middleton, 

MlDlUa.l'ON. 

How I impos-sible ! I ottend no one, in 
public or in }>rivate : 1 converse with you 
only : I uvoid all others, and above all, 
the husyl>odies of literature and politics. 
T ctuirt no lady ; 1 nev'cr go to the palace ; 
I enjoy m> fiivour.s ; I solicit no distinc- 
tions : I am neither poet nor painter. 
Surely then, 1, if any one, should be 
exempt from malignity and revenge, 

MAirLIAlIbCllI. 

'fo remove suspense, 1 must inform 
you that your letters are opened and 
your writings read by the Police. The 


servant whom you dismissed for robbing 

you, has denounced you. 

MJDDI.ETON. 

Was it not enough for him to be per- 
mitted to plunder aw with impunity? 
does he expect a rmvard for this vil- 
lainy ? wnil his word or his oath be taken ? 

MAOr rAIlEX Hl. 

Gently, M. Middleton. He expects 
wo reward ; Jic received it when he was 
allowed to roh you. He came recom- 
mended to you ip; an honest servant by 
several noble families. 'He robbed them 
all. and a portion of what he stole was 
restored to them by the police, on con- 
dition that they should render to the 
Government a mutual service when call- 
ed upon. 

iianDi.nTQN. 

Inedible bftseness! can you smile 
upon it, M, Magltabechi ! can you have 
any communication with these wTctehes, 
these nobles; as you call tliem, tins ser« 
vant, Uiis police I 

MAGLIABKCHI. 

My opinion was demanded by my su- 
periorly upon some remarks of yours on 
the teligioii of our country. 
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mmojstcak, 

I pfotef^ »iff« I oo]»ied Him In grant 
measiire km the IftHn WoHt of g 
ed Oermaa* 

lOOii^nU^. 

Tree 1 knonr the book : It is entitM 
J^acetk» JFtociorufft. There is some wit 
ghd some troth in it ; bat the better wit 

the more dsageroos ie it ; and Tnith» 
me the Sun, eomhig down upon as too 
direetif*' may gWe tis a bndn^fever. 

Za thia cotmwy, M. Middletoor we 
ligY6,^hfouite aot onfy to our windows, 
but to our breestB : we admit but little 
ii|^ to etther, anid we Hve Hie more eom* 
mitably fbv so doing, if we dtsnged this 
custom, we must change almost every 
otiher, all the parts of our polity having 
been gradually drawn closer and closer, 
until at last they, ttfrm mt hH^larible 
mass, of religion, laws, and usages. We 
condemn as a dmgorous error the doc- 
tnne bf Galileo, that the earth moves 
about the sun | but we coodems ntAer« 
the danger than the error of asse^g 
’it-— 

MUmLEtON. 

Pardon my intermptioi}* WMn I 
ttie doctors of your <^urch insisting on a 
demonstrable falsehood, have 1 not tea* 
son to believe that they wobM maintain 
Others less demonstrable, and more pro- 
Stable? 

MAGUaBRCUL 

Among your other woiks 1 find a 
manuscript on the inemeacy of prater, 

1 defends you to my superiors fay 
ing that Cicero had asserted t^gs io- 
credible to himself merely €dr the sake of 
aigumenr, and had probamy written them 
before be had hxed in fits mind tbe per« 
sonages to whom they should be attributed 
in his dialc^esj thiU, in short, ^ey were 
brought forward foir no other purpose 
than distussion and ea^loslon. 'ZliiB im- 
piety was foigiven. But every man in 
Italy has a fovourite saint, for whose 
honour ho deems it meritorious to draw 
(X almost said the sword) tlie sti- 
letto.' 

' ' jainox-ETOK. 

It wpuld be safer to attempt dragging 
Godjm bis throne, than to split a 
iqfoipk^bn their |p||^coat$, or t6 pnif a 
gtain of ^eir perukes. 

This 1 hnogiifflfWpyhmg in my writings 
IS inl»iMfo^|H|K the Jealousy of tlie 
the Juice of the 
pi^^mWiPqWBti^ calms men, in 
laiger heats and mtates tbSiii, and is at- 
tended by fatal consequences ha its ex., 
cess. For which reason, wOtr pl^ 
ground before me, I would not expatiate 
largely, and often made an argumenf , that 
4 


Itself give way altogether and. 
leave room for infor enees. My IVeatlfe 
on prayer was not to b6 pioblished to my 
Itfo»timel 

ATAOUABECRJ. 

^ And why at any time? Is not the mtod 
exalted by prayer, tbe heart purified, are 
not Our affections diastened, our desires 
moderated, our enjoyments enlarged, by 
this intercourse with thd Deity ? and are 
not men tlie better, as certainly they are 
the happier, for a belief that be intexferes 

m their concerns ? Ibey -are persuaded 
that there is something conditional be- 
tween them, and that, if they labour uih> 
der the eommisaion of crimes, their voioe 
Will be inaudible as the voice of one un- 
der the nightmare. 

MmpLirroiJ^M^. 

I wished to *lvmonstrdp|||H|^ often 
treat God in the snin^if»Mr as wc 
ahottld treat somedoatigf or somepassiort- 
ate old man ; we feigji^we flattgli we 
we ciy, we gestieulafe. 

MAOLlASK^l. 

Worship him in youTiCWn manner, ac- 
cording to the sense he has given you, 
and let those who cannot exercise that 
sense, rely upon tiiose who can. Be con- 
vinced, M. Middleton, that you never will 
mppfont the received ideasi of God : he 
no less convinced that the sum of all your 
labours in this field will he, to leave tbe 
ground loose beneath you, and that he 
who comes after you will bink. In sick- 
ness, in our lost parttcuiariy, we all aro 
poor wretches t we are nearly all laid on 
a level by it : the dry rot of tbe mind sa^ 
pervenes, and ioosena whatever was fixt 
in it except religion. Would you he so 
inhumane as to tell any friend in Uits con- 
dition, not to be comforted?^ inhumane 
as to prove that tbe crucifix, which hLs 
wandering eye finds at last Its resting- 
place, is of the very same material as his 
bed-ifost ? 

MIDOLFrOK. 

Far be it from my wishes and from my 
thoughts,to unhinge those portals through 
which we must enter to the performance 
of our social duties : but J am sensible 
of no irreligioo,— I acknowledge no sor- 
row or regret, in having attempted to 
demonstrate that God is totally and fiir 
removed from oiur passions and infirmi- 
ties. ' 1 would inculcate entire resigna- 
tion to the divine decrees, acquiescence 
hft Hie ^vine wisdom, confidence in the 
divine benevolence. Tliere is something 
of frail humanity, something of its very 
decrepitude, in our ideas of God : we are 
foolish and ignorant in the same manner, 
ttid almost to the same degree, as those 
painters are, who append a grey beard to 





lii« ^Irin, wHnkles Across !ns lj*ni\r, 
and com Uim with a giiady and flowing 
mantle. I admit tiie benefit and the ne- 
cesKity of inuring the mind to repose up- 
on the contemplation of the divine pcr- 
I'ertians, and to purify itself by looking 
xjpwerdjf ,to the purity of heaven ; hut I 
soc neither wisdom nor piety in the pray- 
ers of your Capuchins und their besotted 
hcarcrfi to (iod and his S aints for a Pur- 
inesari cheese, or a new pair of breeches, 
MAGJ.iABr.rtii. 

Prayer, at all times serviceable, may 
apparently on some occasions he misap- 
plied. Father Onesimo St>zzir.intc, on his 
return from England, presented to me a 
‘*iiif'ular illustration of niy remark. lie 
Jiiid resided some years in London, as 
C'haplain to the S.odiniiin envoy ; iti the 
first floor of Jiis Icnl^ing.lioiiHC dwelt Mr 
Jlarbottlc, a youn^^ cler^'miin, learned, 
of elegant manners, yet Icmd of foxdiuiif- 
ing. Jnconsislerieies like the?ie are tound 
iiouherp hut in 3'our country; in others, 
tho'-e who have enough for one side of 
the cliuritctor, have not eiiiMto-h for the 
t»j)[>osde ; you in general are auiheicutly 
well-stored to Miuaudor much of your in- 
ttlleetiuil properly, to neglect much, and 
(o retain mwnh. 

Mutual civilities had always passed be- 
tween tlie two ecelt'siusLios, and Father 
Onesimo had received uuifjy invifatioiw 
to difintd’ from his neighhour. After the 
first, he had di'clincd them, dctvniug tfic 
songs and djvptrations in a slight dcgr<‘e 

ludi’tHirous. The party at this was eieri- 
eal ; and. ahhougli htM’epresenlcd it 
more UiilMlcni in us conclusion than our« 
arc, iiful iUthnugii there were, many warm 
disputants, l•hu•fly on jockeys or h-adcra 

in piirhuiuent, he assured me he was 
much ediJhni and pleased, when, at the 
rciiunal ul the (hi?he*-, all drank devoutly 
to old frienchhijis. “ / thoiii^ht 
said lu, //(V (L'ur l^^avhith•'^ f}ij tn'crtf 
ofir hwl tht u kfun" hi^ ctfcs (he cxifnptarent 
nxLi'ie a/' h!\ ifoutk. Mine shrtl a feio imrs ; 
at iHneh nu/ frienda 'danced one u/nm <7Mo- 
thrr cniiJ %mded ; for from an l^'infihshmxui 
not SftolTspetfrc, no, nor recti the vrtw^Jt:, 
t an vrtorl a tear/* 

Onesimo was at breakfast witJi Mr 
llurhottle, when un Itulitm ran breathless 
into the room, kissed tlie father’s hand, 
and begged liim to (*oinc instantly and at- 
tend a dying man. “ U'e wdi gc to^vthcr/* 
ftttid Mr Ilarbottle, Following their 
inforinartt, they passed through several 
lam^s and alleys, and at lust mounted the 
Btairs of a garret, in vvhicii was lyitig a 
youth, Htabbed the night before by a 
Livomesc, about one of those women 
who excite the most quarrels and deserve 
VoL. XV. 


the fewest. « Zeang me fir a fmoment,** 
said Father 8o2zifkiite, “ / m?<jf hear hie 
tonfemm/' Hardly bad he spoken» , 
out came all whom kindness or piety jOJr, 
curiosity had collected, and he h in para^ 
disc / was the cxclamnlian. Mr Har- 
bottle then entered, and was surprised to 
hear the worthy confessor ask of the dead 

man whether he forgave his enemy, and 
answer in another tone, “ Y4*$, faUter,/rom. 
mj/ iwart I pardon him,** On leturning* 
he remarked that it appeared strange to 
him. “ iSYr,” answered Onesimo, “ the ' 

catholit church enjoins funiu'encss tf in- 
Juries/*--^** AU churches enjoin the same/* 
n‘pUed Mr 1 lurbottle. “ He was unable 
to sftraJefir himself/* said the father, ** and 
ihertfiwe 1 answered fur km like a Ckrk* 

fton/* 

Mr Ilarbottle, as became fuin, was 
silent. On their retiini homeward they 
passed by a place wliiclb if I icineinber, 
is called. New-gatc, a gate, above wliicli, 
it u]>pears, criminals are hanged. At tfiat 
very hour the cord was around the neck 
of Jiwi i t<*h v\ ho was repeating the Lord’s 
prayer ; the first woids they heard were, 

(ibe us this day our daily bread/* I'he 
father looked at his companion with awot 
.spreading his fincrers on Ins sleeve, and 
pressing it until he turned his face to- 
wards idm. ibey both pu-shed on \ but, 
such was the crowd, they could not pass 
the sup}>iiunt before he had uttered, 

** And lead tts not into temptaitoH.** I’lie 
good father stepped before Mr Harbottle, 
und, lifting his hand above his ears, would 
iiave said somccbing ; but hi.s companion 
cri(*d smartly, ** T hove seals to yiy waich^ 
StSiUftr iilaz:Ufanfe% and then: is never a fellow 
hn/tced but he makes tri'cnlpjil fir it / ;?»rf(y 

>i\dk on/* Fairly out of the crow^ 

“ Poor sinful soul !’* said the father* 

“ ere this time tliou art ii^ purgatory ] thy 
daily bread ! alas, thou hast oaten the last 
muujhftii ! thy temptation 1 thou wilt find 
but lew there, I warrant theC, my soul 
Even these divine Nvords, Mr Harltoitlei 
may come a littLe out of season, you per- 
ceive.” 

Mr Ilarbottle went home dissatisfied : 
til about an hour a iriend oi bis from Oxford 
caliad on him : as the weather was warm, 
the door standing ajar, Sozzltaiite heard 
him repeat the history of their adven- 
ture, and add ; ** 1 will be damned if tit 
my firm persuasion the fellow is not a 
Jesuit: 1 never should have thought it : 
he humbugged me about the dead mati, 
and perhaps got- unotlnu' hanged to quia 
me* Would you believe It? he has b«M»i 
three good years in getting up tins fam^ 
the first I have ever caught bifo, and the 
the last he shall ever catch 
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Father Oneshito relatini to rae tlic^e 
occurreikcesiy without a word of repimc^h 
or an aecent of ill humpor. ** The Eng- 
ftah ie a strong langmigo,*' said he plu* 
cidi)!» and the peoplei the least deccU 
. ii^ra ill' the world, are naturally the ihost 
Indiarnant at a suspicion of deceit. Mr 
U^bottlei who, 1 dare say, is ripened ere 
ti)U time Into an exemplary and holy 
mmr was Uten rather Utter for society 
Chan for the church. ' Do' you hnow/* 
said he in my ear, although we were 
alon^ ** 1 have seen him pay his laund- 
ress (and there \^as nothing Injtween 
them) iye shillthgs for one week only! a 
sum that serves any cardinal the whole 
. winter*qiiarter— in April and May in- 
deed, from one thing or other,' -Imeu 
. wants washing oftener.’* 

M. Middleton. 1 have proved my can- 
dour. I trust, and my freedom tn>tn hu- 
perstition : Jlmr he that seeks vrjJl tiiid : 

and perhaps he that in obstinacy closetii 
his eyes long together wiil open them 
Just at the moment when he aiiall meet 
what he avoided. 

1 will inform you of some facts 1 kooWt 
' shewing the t fiicacy of prayer to saints* 

Giacomo 1 a -trani of Genoa, a citizen 
' not abundant in the gifts of fortune, had, 
however, in hU possession two most vu- 
lusldc and extremely rare things, a vir- 
ituou$ wife and a picture of his patron, 
iiaint Giacomo, by Leoiiarda The w ife 
had long been ill : her malady was ex- 
|kenstvei their substance wus diminnh- 
ing t still no offers had tempted Inui, al- 
though many had been made, to sell the 
picture. At -last, ho refused to altenate 
it indeed, but in favour of a worthy priest, 
and only as (he price of orations to clHi 
Virgin. “ H7(a kttmvs bmi m<wy ii mait 
require tl* aiiid the holy man ; ** and U is 
difficuU Uf make an <ira(ion wbich Utc Vir^ 
Vws not hmrd : pertuqit J^ifuiH hanU 

/y do. crtjwns anntid he fUtie^/frr 

sack jtrotextii^n,** The invulide, who heard 
the conversation, wept aloud* ** Take u, 
iake t/,** said the buslwnd, and wept too, 
^ lifting it from the nail, and kissing for tlie 
lost time the glass that covened it. Ttic 
priest ni»d« a geimdexion, and did the 
Jawne, Hia orations premled ; the wife 
recovered. The priest, hearing that the 
picture was very valtiidde, although the 
master was yet uncertain, and tiiat in 
Genoa there was no artist who could 
cleiin waited for that operation until 
he w'eAt to llilan. Here it was ascer- 
tained to he ifhe work of Leonardo, and 
tMedSe^r^ve him ifour thousand crowns 
"Hfor it, He returned in liigh glee at what 
M hapficiied, and commimicatcd it to 
all his acituidhtaDce; Itie risoorered wo- 


man, on hearing it, fell sick again imme- 
diately, and died. Wishing to Ibiget the 
sacrifice of her picture, she had prayed 
110 more to Sninl Giacomo; end the Vir- 
gin, we may prosuine, on that powerful 
saint's intercession, had abandoned her. 

Awful fact ! M. Middleton. Now mark 
another perhaps more so. 

Angiolina Cecei, on the day before her 
nupthils, took the sacrament most de- 
voutly, and implored of onr Florentine 
saint, Maria Bagnesi, to whose family 

she was related, her i7itcr>*ention for tlirec 
blessings : that she might have one child 
only; that the cat^luTe jfmvn/c, agreed 
on eqiuUJy by her father nml her husband, 
might be faithful to her ; und lastly tluit, 
having beautiful hair, it never might turn 
grey. Now mark me. Assured of suc- 
cess to her suit, by a smile, as slie belie- 
ved, on the coiintennucc of the '.aiiit, she 
neglected her prayers and diuitni^^hed Iter 
alms heiiccfonvard. Tlic money-box, 
which is shaken during tiu; celcbrntion 
of mass, to recompense the priest tor the 
perfonnance of that holy cpiemony, was 
aiiakon aloud before her day after day, 

and never drew a tTotiu from her pocket. 
She tunied away her f<ii‘e from it, e\en 
wlien the’ collection was imule to defray 
the arrears for the Injatincaiion of Bug- 
nesi. Nine months after her maniage 
she was delivered of a female infant. 1 
am afraid she expressin) some diseontent 
at the dispensations of Ihovidemv. i'or 
W'iUiin an hour afterwardfs hh** brought 
foitli anoUicr of the wirne sex. She be- 
came furious, desperate, m\t tiir habcb, 
without sciiing them, into tlic country, 
as indeed our ladies very olteu do ; mid 
spake slightingly and inulicioti<>^ly of Saint 
Maria Bagnesi. 'The coiisequence was a 
imerpcral fever, which contiiiued sevemi 
weeks, and was removed at great expense 
to her family, in masses wax-candles 
and processions. I'icturcs of the Virgin, 
wherever they were found by exjicrieiice 
to he of more peculiar und mort? speedy 
efficacy, were hirtnl at heav)' charges Iruru 
the convents ; the Cordeliers, to punish 
her pride and obstinacy, would not carry 
theirs to the house for less than forty 
scudt. 

Sbo recovered; admitted her friends 
to converse with lier ; raised herhelf njioii 
her pillow, and u^'ceptod some faint eou- 
aolation. At la>t it was agreed by her 
pljyslcians that ^lie might dress hcrstflf 
and eat bmins and liver IVobably she 
wa$ ungrateful for a bcuicfit so signal and 
UB(*xpecte<l ; since no sooner did her co- 
memra comb her hair than off' it fame by 
the handful She tliea perceived her er- 
ror, but, instead of rcfiairing it, abandon- 
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ed berielf to anguLsli and lamentation. 
Her cavcUietv sei'tiftUe, finding her bald» 
meagre^ and eyesore, renewed his ad* 
dresses to the mother. The husband, 
with two duughterN to provide (or, the 
only^ two ever recired out of the many en- 
trusted to those peasants counted over 
again and again the dowery, siiook his 
head, sighed piteously, and, hanging on 
the Inifige of Bagnesi a silver heart of 
five omiees, wliieh, knowing it to luive 
heiut ttloleii, lie bought at a elieap rate of 
a Jew upon the bridge, calculated, that 
the least of imjiendiug evils was, to pur- 
chase nn uddilional bed just large enough 
for one. 

You ponder, Af. Aliddleton; you appear 
astonished at these visitations : you know 
my sincerity : you tully credit me : I cau- 
not d4)iiht a moment of your convictioti : 
1 perceive it marked strongly on your 
countenance. 

MTDOIETON. 

Tnde<‘d, M. Magliabechi, I now disco- 
ver the validity of prayer to saints, and 
the djint'cr of neglecting them. 
inend me in youi*s to Maria Bag* 

IK'Si. 

All this is certainly very mhnirable ; 
anil \vc have selected these two dk- 
logucs, (if (lialog»ii« they may be call- 
ed.) kraust' in them, owing to the 
pt culiar character of the chuTfijicak- 
i r, Bnnu t and Magliubcchi, great la* 
tirudr in uTiintcrriiptfnl prosing might 
be projarly Indulgeil in without pro- 
ducing ennui, or violating the princi- 
ples of this kind of composition. But 
Air Likudor shews liis chief strength 
will'll he has to deal with the strong, 
and we especially admired and de- 
lie llted ill “ Milton and Andrew Mar- 
vel/' “ I.ord Bacon anti Richard Hook- 
er/’ “ The Lord Brooke and Sir l*bi- 
lip Sydn.^y/' ** Kmciusko and Ponia- 
towski.” T’h ere i:i great ingenuity, ele- 

gaiicc, and acuteness, in i)avi(l Ilume 
and John Tioinc/* and a tU*ep pathos, (a 
quality rarely to be found in Air I^aii- 
dor’.s writings,) in “ (Tcneral Klcber 
and some Princh Officers.’' 

Afilton advWs Alarvol howtocom- 
pO'.c comedy, (he was then supposed 
to be engaged in one,) and the pure, 
high, and lofty spirit of the great hard 
is well entered into, and suslaiinjd. 

After telling Marvel not to add to 
tJic immorality of the nge, by npre- 
senting anything of the present inode 
of the tlieatre, but to model a piece, 
in all parts, on the Athenian scheme, 
with the nauicR, arid characters, and 
manners of times past ; because tluit, 


abundant as hk countrymen ore in 
follies, (which, rather than vices 

tliegroundworkof comedy,) weexpefi«' 
eiice less disgust in touching those of 
other times tfian our own ; MiltolL 
bursts out into the following fine chain 
of eloquence < 


“ 0 Andrew ! although our learning 
raisfeth up against us many enemies ajnong 
tlie lov/, arid more among the powerful, 
yet doth it invest u» w'ith grand and glo- 
rkms privileges, and grant to us a large- 
ness of beatitude. Wi* enter our studies^ 
and enjoy a society which \vt* alone can 
bring togetlier. We raise no jealousy by 
conversing with one in preference to 
another ; \v« give no offence to the most 
illustrious, by questioning him as long as 
we will, and leaving him as abruptly. 
Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in 
our presence ; each interlocutor stands 
before us, speaks, or is silent, and we ad- 
journ or decide the business at our lei- 
sure. Kothlng is past which we desire 
to be present ; and we enjoy by anticipa- 
tion aumewhiit like the imwer whicli f • 
imagine we shall possess hereafter of 
sailing on a wisli from world to world* 
Surely you \vould turn avi-ay us far as pos- 
sible ftom the degraded state of our coun- 
try ; you would select any vices and fol- 


lies for description, rather than those that 
jostle 12 n in our countiy-walks, return 
with u*: to our house-doors, and smirk On 
us in iiUks and satins at our churches. 

“ Come, my old friend ; take down your 
hortus-slccuM ; the live plants you would 
gather do botli stink and sting; prytliee 
leave them to wither or to rot, or t>e 
plucked and collated by more rustic 
hands.'* 


A little further on in the dialogic, 
Alilion delivers his opinion of Aristo- 
phaiHS, which, begging our admirable 
friend Mr Mitchel's pardon, is our 
own ; and we thank Air Laiidor fin: 
giving it such noble expression. 

Ills ridicule on the poetry k mis- 
placed, on the manners is inelegant. 
JCuripidcs was not less .wise than Socrates 
nor less tender than Sappho. There k a 
tenderness which elevates the genius 
there is also a tenderness which cotrupts 
the heart. Tlie latter, like every impuri- 
ty, is easy to commanicate; the former 
is diflicult to conceive* l^roug minds 
alone possess it ; virtuous minds alone ' 
tialue it. I hold it abotnmable to tum 
. into derision whut is excellent. To m* 
der undesirable what ought to be deshc^* 
is the most mischievous and dtabblleal 
of malice. Toeidiibithimascmitempti* 
ble, wjio ought, according |o the con- 
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/ Science of ttic exIiibitor» to be respected 
and revered, is a crime the more odious, 
. as it can h& comnaitted only by great vio- 
lence to his against the loud rc- 

' clamutions of Justice, and amongst the 
" struggles of Virtue. And wliat is the 
teudeiicy of this brave expioti? to cancel 
the richcKt legaqy that ever was bequeath- 
' ed.to him, and'to prove his own bastardy 
in relation to the most iliastrious of his 
species. If it is disgraceful to dcrnoUsh 
or obliterate a topb-stonc, over the body 
of tlie most obscure among tiie dead ; if 
it is an action for which a boy would be 
whipped, as guilty of the worst idleneKS 
and mischief ; what is it to overturn the 
monuineiit that gratitude has erected to 
geniusj und to Jireak tlie lamp tiiat is 
lighted by devotion over-aguinst tlie image 
Of love? The writings of the wise are the 
Only ricliei. our posterity cannot sf|uan« 
der ; why depreciate them ? To antiquity 
again— hut afiir from Aristophanes^ 

Fidn would vre make some long quo- 
tations from The Lord Brooke, and 
^Sir Pliilip Sydney but we have al- 
ready sufficiently enriched our Num- 
ber with Mr Landor s genius, llie 
acene of this beautiful dialogue (one 
of the most perfect) is laid iu the woods 
and wiid« of Pensnurst. What can be 
fliK-r than the following peuwve phi- 
losophy of Sir Philip ? 

" We, Grcville, are happy in these 
parks ami fort*sts ; we were happy in my 
clo}»e u'Jntrr-wiiik of box aud laurui»tintni 

and mezereon. In onr curlier days did 
we not eiuliosS onr lK)«Offis with the cro- 
cuses, and tiuikc them almost unto shed- 
ding witii oui' trdn»pi»rt« I Ah, iny friemi, 
tlw;ro i*. a greater difference, both in the 

stages ot life und in the seasons of the 
year, tliua in the conditions of men; 
yet the healthy puss chruogh Uic seasons, 
Irom the element to the inclement, not 
only unrdm'tiintly, but rejoicingly, know- 
ing that the w*orst will «oon fmtsh and 
the bes.t begin anew ; and are all de- 
siroitK of pushing forward jnto every stage 
of life, e.^cepting that alooy which ou^ht 
reasQiiiubly to allure us most, as at>enhig 
CO us the Via Sacra, along whieii we 
wove in triuoipli to our eternal country, 
We may in some measure frame our 
inhids for the recepiioii of happiness, for 
more or ft>r less ; hut wc siln.uhi well 
consider fo what port we ai-e steering in 
searcli of it, mid that even in tin* richest 
wc shall find but a drcumscribcd, and 
very exhaustible quantity. 'l‘ljere is a 
airkliness in fite firmest of us, which in- 
duces us to change our side, though re- 
posing ever 80 softly ; yet, wittingly or 


unwittingly, we turn again soon into our 
old position. Cod hath gnuitcd unto 
both of us hearts easily contented ; hearts 
fitted for every station, because fitted fi)r 
©very duty. Whiit appears the dullest 
may contribute most to our genius; what 
is most gloomy may soften the seeds and 
relax the fibres of gaiety. Sonretimes 
we arc insensible to its IdindlierintUieiicc, 
sumetinies not. VVe enjoy the .soleiniii- 
ty of the spreading oak above us r per- 
haps we owe to it in part the mood of 
our piijuls at thi.s instunt : peHiaps an 
inanimate thing supplies inn, while I am 
speaking, with all 1 |)Ossess of animation. 
£K> you imagine tlmt any contest of shep- 
herdji cun ufToid theiii the same pleasure 
as I receive from the description of it ; 
or tiiat even in their loves, however in- 
nocent and faithful, they arc so five from 
anxiety as 1 am wdiiJe 1 celebrate them ? 
The exertion of intcDtctua) power, of 
fancy and imagination, keeps from us 
greatly more tharf^ their wretchediuw'*, 
and nfibrds us grwitly more rlum their on- 
joyirient. We ar© motes in the midvHt of 
geiteriitiona ; we have our siuiheains to 
circuit and climb. Look at the sura- 
liiits ol all the trees around ns, how (hey 
move, and the Joftiest the n>o«^'r hO : no- 
thing at rest wUiiui rho ot our 

View, except the grey musn on (In [)urk • 
pales. Let it eat away the diMii oaK, 
but let It not be comnaitd viiih the li- 
ving one, 

“ 1*01*1-11 ftic nearly alt proiu* to me 
ianehuly; yvl the moM plaintive duty 
bus impivtvd a fuller joy, and ot ll>i^^cr 
duration, to its c:ompu>er, than the cun- 
quest ol IVfvtu to the iMamlonian A 
bottle of wine Iiringelb as intieh pletivuie 
-as the aeqiiiMtuxi ot n kitigdum, und nut 

unlike it in kind ; the seiist:.s in botli cmm-s 
arc confused and per\ei ted. ** 

Wlahtr Savajic Lmiflor , — mijr ti 
rttfe ! — Little wilt thou eare for us or 
our criticis>m.s. Wiiy livest thou in 
Italy, being an KnglLli gi'iiih.uiun <*f 
genias, educaiion, rank, ami r 
'i'his, perhaps, is no business of ours ; 

yetj with all thy wayward funeitsuml 
swcopifig contiiiiptii, ainij shall we 
oav it, moody bigotries, thou hast, we 
verily believe, an Ilnglish heart ; nor 
need Kngland beasliaimd of tlicc (ex- 
cept when thou dost unwarrantably 
arraign her,) whcit ver tliy Jionu' ho 
fixed, or in whatever longue, (for 
tboii bast the gift of tongue.s,) How 
forth the continuous stream of thy 
written or oral elofiucuce. Old friciitl 
•—farewell ! 
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Many arc the idle tourist* who have 
babbled of country churchyards — 
many arc the able pens which have 
been cmployi‘d on t)»e same subjects. 
One in particular, in the tlelif'hU'ul 
olio of the “ Sketch-bookj” has traced 
a picture so true to naturcj so beauti- 
fully simple and pathetic, that suc- 
ceetiinf; essayists might wtU despair 
of success in attempting similar de- 
scriptions, were not the theme, in 
fact, inexhaustible, a source of endless 
varit'ty, a volume of instructive re- 
cords, whereof those marked with least 
incident are yit replete with interest 
for that human being who stands alone 
amongst the quiet graves, musing ou 
the myst(Ty of hi,s own existence, and 
on the past and pre'sent state of those 
poor relics of mortality which every- 
wlicTc Mirround liiin mouldering be- 
neath bis feet — mingling with the 
common soil — feeding thcrarik clmrch- 
Yard vegrUtion —unce sentient like 
hiiUNelf with vij^orous life, subject to 
all tlx' tiiiiiulttious |>as.>ions that agi- 
tate his own heart, pregnant with a 
ihousarul busy schemes, elevated and 
dc]»ressi‘il by ultcrnute bojX'sand fears 
— lidlilf, in a word, to all the* pains, 
the pleasures, and '* ilicills, that flesh 

is heir to/’ 

The leisurely traveller arriving at a 
rtumtry inn, with the intention of tar- 
rjiur a d.iy, an Jiour, or u yet shorter 
period, in tlic town or village, p.ene- 
I'idly rinds lime to sauiiler towards the 
rhurch, and <veri to loiter about its 
huj roundi:! j ^..ravr.s, ,is if his nature 
(sdhtjry in tbs' midst of the livin^r 

crowd) claimed aliinity, ami sought 
coinm-.iiiion, with the juqmious dust 
hcneaih his fot t. 

Sucli, at least, an* the feelings with 
whudi 1 often lingend in the 

churcliyarii of a strange place, and 
al)oiit the ehnreli itself — to wliieii, in- 
det-tl. in all places, «iid in all countries, 
the lieart of the C'hri.stian pilgrim feels 
itself aitractiHl as towards his very 
home, for there at least, tlumgli alone 
amongst a strange people, he i.- no 
stranger ; It is his father's house. 

I am not Rure that 1 hearnly ap- 
prove the custom, rare in this country, 
butfrequeijt in many others— of plant- 
ing flowers and dowering shrubs tt!)out 


the graves. 1 am quite siwe that I hate 
all the sentimental mummery with 
which the far-famcfd hurying-placo of 
the Pere Elybce is garnished out. It 
is faithfully in keeping with Parisian 
taste, and jicrfectly in unison with 
French feeling ; but 1 should wonder 

at the profound sympathy with which 
numbers of my own conn try mon ex- 
patiate on that pleasure-ground of 
]>eath, if it were still possible to feel 
surprise at any instance of degenerate 
taste and perverted feeling in our tra- 
velled islanders — if it were not, too, 
the vulgarcst thing in the world to 
wonder at anything. 

The custom, so general in Switzer- *. 
land, and so common in our own prin- 
cipality of Wales, of strewing dowers 
over tile graves of departed friends, 
either on the anniversaries of their, 
deaths, or on other inemorabltJ days, is 
touching and bcautifuj. T'hose frail 
blossoms scattered over the green .sod, 
in their morning freshness, but for a 
little spaa* retain their balmy odours, 
and their glowing tints, till the suii 
goes down, and the breeze of evening 
sighs over them, and the dews of night 
lUH on ilieir pale, beauty^ and the wi- 
thered uud t«.diug w'reath becomes a 
Vet more a]>propriate tribute to the si- 
lent dust beneath. But rose*- trees in 
full bloom, and tall staring lilies, and 
fiaiinting lilacs, and tart priggish spi- 
rafrutexes, are, methinks, ill in har- 
mony with that holiness of perfect re- 
pose, which sliould pervade the last 
Josting-|dace of mortality. Even incur 
own uusentlineiitul England, 1 have 

been two or three of these flower-plot 
graves, ( )ne in particular. 1 remember, 
hud been planned and planted by a 
young flisconsclate widow', to the me- 
uiory of her deceased partner. The 

tomb itself was a common square erec- 
tion of freestone, covered imr with a 
slab of black marble, on which, under 
iho natuo, age, &c., of the defunct, 
was engraven an elaborate epitaph, 
commemoraiing his many virtues, and 
pathetically intimating tliat, at no dis- 
tant period, the vacant space remain- 
ing on tlie,Bame marble would receive 
the name of his inconsolable Euge- 
nia.’' The tomb was hedged about by 
a basket- work oflioneysocklcs, A Per- 
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; ^ lilac droopc\l over its foot^ and at 
/ the head^ (su&tituted for the elegant 
cTOress, coy denizen of our ungenial 
cfime,) a young ponlar perked up its 
pyramidical fonn. IMvers other shrubs 
and flowering plants completed the 
<4ftff-ffen(je, plen^fUtly interspersed 

with the fragfaht weed, the French- 
itfan's darling/* who^ perfume, wlien 
I viaited the sp<rt, was waftod over the 
whole chnrchyafd.'It was then the full 
flush of summer. I'he garden had been 
planted but a month ; but the lady bad 
and propped, and watcreil 
those gay strangers, with her own de- 
Keate hands, ewr more in tlic dusk of 
evening returning to her tender tos^, 
ho that they had taken their removal 
kindly, and grew and flounced as 
carelessly ronnd that cold marble, and 
in that licM of fpriwes^ as they had done 
heretofore in their own sheltered nur- 
sery. 

A year afterwards — a year almost to 
a day-^I stood once more on that 
same spot, in the same month — ** the 
!ea^ month of June." But--it was 
leafless there. The young poplar still 
stood sentinel in its former station, 
but dry, withered, and sticky, like an 
old broom at the mast-head of a vessel 
on sail. The parson's cow, and his half- 
score fatting wethers, had violaletl the 
sacred enclosure, and troilden down its 
flowery basket-work into the very soil. 
The plants and shrubs nibbled 
down to miserable stumps, and from 
the sole mirvivor, the pour Btraj^ling 
lilac, a fat old waddling ewe bud just 
cropped the last sickly flewor«branc!j, 
and stood staring at me with a pathetic 
vacancy of countenance, the liolf- 
tftuncbed consecrated blossom dang- 
ling from her sacrilegious jaws. And 
ib it even ro ?*' I hdlf-aruculatcd, with 
a sudden thrill of irrepressible emo- 
tion. Poor widowed mouriicr ! lovely 
Eugenia ! Art tbou already rc-unitea 
to the object of tby faitLfiu affection ? 
And bo lately ! Not yet on tliat await- 
ing space on the cola marble have they 
inscdbcfl thy gentle name. And those 
fragile memorials ! were there none to 
tend them for thy sake ?" Such was 
my BCtttJmental apostrophe; and the 
unwonted impulse so far incited me, 
that I stctmlJy jiwltcd away the sheep 
from that last resting-place of faithful 
love, ,iwid reared against Its Ri<lc the 
trailhiig brandies of the neglected lilac. 
WA satisfied with myself for the per- 
of this pious act, X turned 


from the spot in a mood of calm plea- 
sing melancholy, that, by degn>cs, 

(while I yet lingered about me church- 
yard,) rmlveu itself into a train of 
poetic reverie, and I was already far 
advanced in a sort of elegiac tribute to 
the memory of that fair being, wbose 
tentler nature had sunk under the 
stroke that reft lur mutual heart," 
when the horrid interruption of a loud 
shrill whistle startled me from my 
poetic viwon, cruelly disarranging the 

beautiful cornbihationofhigh-wrought, 
tender, pathetic feelings, which were 
flowing naturally into verso, as from 
the very fount ortleticon. Lifting m y 
eyes towards the vulgar cause of this 
vulgar disturbance, the cow-boy (for 
it was he who whistled as ht* went, 
for want of thought**) nodded to me 
his rustic ai^>olc^y for a bow, and passed 
on towards the very tomb I had just 
quitted, near which bis milky charge, 
the old brindletl cow, still munched 
on, avaricious of the last mouth (uL If 
the clown's olwtreperrms mirth had 

bdbre broken in on my incKulof inspi- 
ration, its last delic.ite glow was utterly 
dispelUnl by the mic'outh vocifemtitm, 
and rude expletives, with which hi- 
proceeded to ilishKlgi* the p*Ts.t ^^T^u^ 
aniinnl from her rich pusture-grouml. 
Insensible alike to his rcnH>nsijaijee>», 
hi.H threats, or his tender perKu:i.\ion-- 
to his ** Whoy I whoy ! old girl ! 
Whoy, Blossom ! whoy,* my lady 1—1 
say, come un, do ; come up, yc pla- 
giiey baste : Hlossom cuntinui-d to 
munch amt ruminate with the must 
impcrtnrbable calmness — baiking ami 
sUhding away, however, as her pur- 
suer made nonrcf advances, ami ever 
and anon Wking up at him with most 

} )r{>voking assarnuce, as if to culcvdate 
»uw many tufts sbi- might vt uture to 
pull before he got fairly within rciiol* 
of her. And so, reirogniding ami ma- 
numvriug, she at last intrvii 'hc<l her- 
self bdiind the identiial ttniihstoiu* 
hcbide which 1 had stutnl so lately in 
solemn comempktioii. Here— tlic cow- 
boy's patieneo being completely ex- 
hausted— ith the intention of switch- 
iug old BIossohi iVoiii her hist stfong- 
iiold, he caught up, and began tearing 
from the earth, thutonc long straggling 
stem of lilac which 1 had t iukavijured 
to re])Iace in Home what of it*^ former 
position. “ Hold ! hold !'* J cried, 
springing forward with the vehement 
gesturcofimpas;rionedfeeling— “ Have 
you no respect for the ashes of the 
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<li‘ad ? Dare you thus violate vrith Ha- 
crilegioUB hands the last sad sanctuary 
of faithful love?” 1’he boy stood like 
one petrified, stjred at uu* for a mo- 
ment, with a look of imk^enbahk' ^n r- 
ph'xity, then acrewing one corner of 
lii-i mouth almost into contact with 
the corrcs|>onding corner of one crin- 
Ued-npevt* — at tne same time shoving 
up his old ragged hat, and scratching 
bis curly pate ; and having, as 1 su|>- 
jHtsc, by the licln of that operation, 
vonstrued my vehement address into 
i)n‘ language of inquiry, he set him- 
self very nu thodically about satisfying 
Jiiy curiosity on every ]»oint w’hcrever 
he eoncweil it possi!)le I might have 
interrogated hipi — taking his cue, with 
some ingenuity from the one word of 
iny orulion, winch vras familiar to his 
“ JJead ! JOes, Squoire been 
dead twelve months last Whitsuntide ; 
and thick be hib*n moniment, an* ma- 
dron WMs umrri(*d last wct k to our 
imiist..r, an tlii^k be our cow — ** 

Oh, header 1 

Is it to be wondered at, that, since 
that a<l venture, i have never Ixtn dis- 
jn sed to look V itb an w/i-glisten- 
«Tig, and <vtn cynierd eye, on those 
same tiower-plot graves ? Nay, that, 
ed sight of ijjem, I feel an txtraordi- 
nary ihgfve of hanl-lieartedncSB steal-* 
inj; over me ? I cannot quit the sub- 


ji*ct witliout offering a word or two of 
well-meant advice to all disGotiaolate 
Rurvivora— widows mpre espedally-f 
as to the exi>cdiency or non-expediency . 
of indulging this flowery grief. Pos-*^ 
sibly, were I to obey the dictates of. 
my dwTi task’s and feelings, 1 should 
say, “ Be content with a simple re- 
cord— perhaps a scriptural sentence, ^ 
on a plain headstone. Suffer not the 
inscription to l>eeocne defaced and ille- 
gible, nor rank weeds to wave over it ; 
and smooth be the turf of the* green 
liillock ! But if — to use a .Frcncli 
phrase — i/ iijp<ihvr ^#<6 regraU^ 

ii'thcre miml l>e senlimentalities, 
prettinesses, urns, flowers— not only a 
few scattered blossoipH, but a regular 
planted border, like the garnish of a 
plateau ; — then, let mo beseech you, 
fair inconsokbles 1 be cautious iu your 
proceedings— Temptr with discreet 
foresight (if that be possible,) the first 
agonizing burst of sensibility —Take 
the counsels of sage experience— Tem- 
porise with the as yet unascertained 
nature of your own feelings — Proclaim 
not tliose vegetable vows of eternal 
fldtdity — Kofraiu, at h‘ast, from the 
trowel and the 5]>ade — Dig not— plant 
not— For one year only— for the 
ear, at least — l^’or one year only, 1 
eseech you— frow annuals. 


Chai^tfr IL 


I N part*? of Warwickshire, and some 
of the adjacent counties, more espe- 
ti lily iu the churchyards of the larger 
towns, the frightful fashion of black 
1 omlidtuH's is almost uuivcrsaL Black 
lombsiom s, tall and slim, aqd lettcrtjd 
in gold, looking, for fill the world, 
hit- holt upright coflin lids. I umrvel 
if:.' worthy natives do not go a step 
i'ariln r iu their tasteful system, and 
e >.it ihvir churches over wdth the 
i-atne lugubrious hue, exempting only 
tli»‘ bra*ts weatlu reocks, and the gilded 
hgurcs on the clock faa’S. The whole 
scene would unquestionably be far 
more i*M kuping, and even sublime in 
stupn»dou.s ugliness. Some village 
bunul grounds have, liowcver, escaped 

this barbarous adornment, and in 
Warwicksliirc particularly, and with- 
in the eircuit of a few miles round 
Warwick itself, are very many small 
picturi'sque hamlet ehurclujs, each 
surrounded by its lowly flock of green 
graves, and grey he^d-atones ; the 
churchyards, for tire moat part, se- 


parated ordy by a sunk fence or a 
slight railing from the little sheltered 
glass-plot of a small ucat rectory, the 
cuscmeiits of which generally front 
the long cast window of the church* 
I like tliis proximity of tlie pastor*s 
tlwcliing to hi.4 Moster'a. liousc' ; nay., 
of the abode of the living to tlie 

sanctuary of the dead. It seems to 
rue to remove in part the great barrier 
of separation Wtween the two worlds. 
The end of. life, it is true, lies bt*forc 
us. The end of ikh life, with all its 
host of vanities and pertorbations 
but immediately fromtliencis we step 
upon the threshold pf the lu>ly place, 
before the gates of which uo com- 
missioned angel stands with a flaming 
sword, Imrring our entrana’ to the 
tree of life. It would seem to me 
that thps abiding, as it were, under 
tho very shallow of the sacred ivalk, 
ainl within sight of man*s last eprthly 
resting-place, 1 should ieel, as in Jt 
charmed ckcle, more secure the 
power of evil influcuces, tliaa if ex- 
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posed to their assaults^ on the great low head-stones, with 


open dcBert of the busy world. There- 
fore, I like tills pniximity so frequent- 
ly observable in^ the little hamlets I 
have described/ In one or two in- 
8tanees» indcetl,. I perceived that at- 
tempts bad been made to exclude the 
view of the cliurcli atid churcjiyard 
from the rectory windows, by plant- 
ing a few clumps of evergreens^ that 
looked as unineaniugly stuck tlit*re, us 
h^rt could wish* Miserable taste 
that ! but let it pass,^' as the Courier 
, said lately of one of your finest p<ieti- 
‘ 4^ articles, MrJ<orth. 

I nevtr saw a wore perfect picture 
of beautiful repose,, than presented 
itself to me in one of my evening 
walks last summer. One of the few 
evening walks it was possible to eiyoy 
during the nominal reign of mat 
fireezriig, dripping summer. 

I caoie abruptly (tn my evening 
walk, you know ) upon a small church* 
and burial grounrl, and rectory, all 
combined and enibowered w'ithin a 
apace that the eye could take in at 
one glance, and a pleasant glance it 
was ! 

The east window of the church was 
lighted up with red and glowiiiz re- 
Iblgence— not with the goi*geoa<i hues 
of artificial colouring, but with the 
bright banners of the st-tiing nun ; 
aud strongly defined shadows, and 
mouldings of golden liAt, marked 
out the Tude tracery of the low ivietl 
tower and the heavy stone-work of 
the deep narrow windows, and the 
projeciums of the low massy buttresses, 
irregularly applied in defiance of all 
architectural proportion, as they had 
become necessary to the supiKirt of 
the aiicitait edified. And here and 
there on the broken slanting of the 
buttresses, and on their irfojecting 
ledges, might lx: seen patches of green 
and HjljUp vv moss, so exquisitely bright, 
that^H^tlmught the jewellery with 

which Aladdin cnciia^ the windows 
of hia enchanted palace, was dull 
and ccdourlt*8s, ooniparcd with the ve- 
li^table ||||ralds and topazes, where- 
with “ IBfare's own sweet and cun- 

fe hana’' Itad blazoned that old 
lx. And the low head-stones 
some half sunk into the church- 
yard mould — ^many carved but into 
eher^ms, with their trunipetersi' 
chec^^ud expanded wings, or with 
the awful emblems of dcath'a-heads, 
cross-bones, and hour-glas^I The 
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their rustic 
scrolls, that teach, us to live and 
die,” those also were edged, and tint- 
ed with the golden gl^ra/ ami it 
stretched in long floods of amber light 
u thwart the soft green , turf, kissing 
the nameless hillocks ; and, on one 
little grave in |iarticular, (it must 
hare been that of an infant,) iric- 
thought the departing glory lingered 
with peculiar brightness. Ob ! it 

was a beautiful clmrcli yard. A stream 
of running water intcrsecrecl it almost 
close to tile church wall. It was 
cleiir as crystal, running over grey 
Txbbles, witb^ a sound that ebirned 

WrnoniouKly ‘ in with tlie general 
character of the scene, low, soothing, 
monotonous;, dying away into a liquid 
whisper, as tinj ri\ shrank into a 
shtdlow and stiij hhallower channel, 
matted with tnoss and water plants, 
and closely ovcrbuug by the low un- 
derwood of ;in adjoining cuppiee, 
witbin whose leafy lubyniith it stole 
at last silently away. It U'as an un- 
usual and a lovely tlung to st*e the 
gravo-stoues, and \he green hillocks, 
with the very wild fio\MTh (dn-is 
and buttt'’rcups) growing on tin in, 

reflected in tlu* little rill as it wninid 
among them — the reversed ohj**cth, 
and glaneinj: coloiirs. hliifiing, hlend- 
iiig, and Ireinhling, in the broken 
npple, I'litit and the voiet of the 

W'aler! It was Life in Death.” One 
fult that the sleeptrs behnv wvre but 
gathered for a while into tln-ir <iuiet 
chain bers, Xay, ijieir very sleep was 
not voiceless, <hi tlu; cdgei» of the 
graves — on tlic moist margin ot‘ the 
Ktream, grew many tufts of the beau- 
tiful “ Forget me not." Never, sure, 
was such a}»propridte station for that 
mtfk iloquent flower ! 

Such was the ehurehyard, from 
whiclt, at about ten \.trds clisiunee 
from the ehurcli, a slight h»w railing, 
with a latch wicket, oli' a 

patch of the loveliest green sward, 
(yet but a continuation of the ehurclt- 
yard tUrf,) backed with t'lll elm, and 
luxuriant evergreens, amongst which 
peej^ed modestly out the little neat 
rectory. It was constructed of the 
same rough grey stone with the 
church.— -Long, low, with far pro- 
jecting eaves, and casement W'iiutows 
facing that large east window of the 
church, still flaming with the reflect- 
ed S[»leiidotir of the setting sun- His 
orb was sinking to rest behind the 
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g rove, half embowering the small 
welling, which, therefore, stood hi the 
perfect quietness of its own shadow, 
the dark green masses of the jamine 
clusteiing ronhd its porch and win- 
dows, scarcely revealing (but by thdr 
exquisite odour) the pure white blos- 
soms that starred "its lovely gloom." 

But their fragrance float^ on the 
gentle breath of evening, mingled 
with the )>erfurne of riiignionctte, and 
the long-hngcretl marvels of Pem,(the 
pt^ (laughters of twilight,) and in- 
numerable sweet dowers blooming in 
their beds of rich black mould, close 
under the lattice windows. These 
were all flung wide, (for the evening 
was still and sultry,) and one open- 
ing down to the ground, shewed Uie 
interior of a very small parlour, plain- 
ly and modestly furnisheil, but fuel- 
led all round with well-fllled book- 
cases. A lady's harp stood in one 
corner, and in anodicr two fine globes 
and an orrery. Some small flower- 
basketi!, fllUxl with rosea, were dU- 
persi^d tthout the room ; and at a table 
near the winihiw a gentleman wri- 
ting, (or rather leaning < ver a writing 
desk, with a pen in his hand,) for his 
eyes rc <ltrected towards the gravel 
walk before the window, where a 
lady, (an elegant- looking woman, 
whose plain white robe and ilark uii- 
coVi*rt‘<1 hair well became tlm sweet 
matronly expression i(f her face and 
figure,) was anxiously stretching out 
her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who came laughing and 
totlfring towards Imr on the soft green 

turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed 
their first iiiilejwrndent steps, in the 
eventful walk of life, twisting and 
turning with graceful awkwardness, 
and unsteady pressure, under the dis- 
proportion a Weight of her fair fat 

i H*rson. It was a sw'eet, hearl-thril- 

ing sound, ilie joyous, crowing laugh 
of that litth* creature, when with one 
last, bold, nughty eff'ort, slie re-ached 
the maternal arms, and was caught 
up to the maternal bosom, and half 
devoured witli kisses, in an ecstaey of 
unspeakable love. As if provoked to 
emulous loudness, by lljat mirthful 
outcry, and impatient to mingle its. 
clear notes with that young innocent 
voice, a hlaekhird, embowered in a tall 
ncighlMHiring bay - tree, poun d out 
fonhwith such a flood of full, rich me- 
lody, as stilled the baliy's laugli, and 
for a moment arrested its observant 
Voi.. XV. 


car.— But jPor a lawmen/.-- The kin- 
dred natures burst out into full cho-» 
ru8 tlie baby clapped her handgr ' 
and laughed aloud, and, after her fa- 
shion, mocked the unseen son^tre^ 
The bird rcdouble<l her tuneful 
forts — and still the baby laughed, and 
.<:ti]l the bird rejoined^and both toge- 
ther raised such a melodious din, that 
the echoes of the old church rang^ 

; and never since the contest of 
the nightingale with her huraarr rival, 
was heard such an emulous conflict of 
ntusfcai skill. 1 could have laughed, 
ibr company, ftont my unseen lurk- 
ing-place, within the dark shadow of 
one of the church-buttresses. It was 
altogether such a scene as I shall ne- 
ver forget— one (Vom which I could 
hardly tear nwself away.— Nay, 1 did 
not.—! stood motionless as a statue 
in my dark> gray niche, till the ob- 
jects before me oecame indistinct ib 
twilight — till the last slanting sun- 
beams had withdrawn fromjthe highest 
panes of the church-window — till the 
blackbird s song was hushed, and the 
baby's voice was still — and the mother 
and lier nursling had retreated into 
thdr quiet dwelling — ami the evening 
ta|ier gleamed through the falleu white 
curtain, and still open window. Bui 
yet befbre that curtain fdl, another 
act of the Iv^aiiiilul pantominie had 
j^assed in review liefore me. The mo- 
ther, with her ihftnt in her anus, had 
seat^ herself in a low chair within 
the little parlout. She untied the 
frock- strings— <lrew off that, and the 
second upjxjr pirmcnts— dexterously, 

and at intervals, as the restless frolics 
of the still unwearied babe aflhrded op- 
portunity ; and then it was in its little 
coat and stay, the fat white shoulders 
shrugged up in antic merrhneut, far 

above tlie slackened shoulder-straps. 
Thus, the mother's hand slipped off 
one soft red shoe, and having done so, 
hi*r lijMj were pressed, almost, as it 
seemed, involuntarily, to theliltlo'iia- 
ked foot she still faoCd. The other, as 
if in proud love of liberty, had spurn- . 
ed off to a distance the fellow shoe, and 
now the darling, disarrayed for its in- 
nocent slumbers, washushed and quiet- 
ed, but not vet to rest; tl)e night di^ 
was still to be put on — and me little 
crib was not there— not yet to rest— 
but to the mighty duly already requi- 
red of youn" Christians. And in atno- ' 
ment it was nusbed— ami in a moiuigint 
the small hands were pressed togetiiier 
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hctwec'ii the nfotlicr's hands, and the 
sweet serioua eyes were raised and fix- 
ed upon tht‘ mother's eyes, (there 
beamed, as yet, the infant's heaven,) 
and one saw, that it was lisping^ out 
its unconscious prayer— unconscious, 
ittdt surely unaccepted. A kiss from 
the maternal lips uras the token, of 
God's approval ; and tlun she rose, 
and gathering up the scatterc’d gar- 
ments in the same clasp with the h ilf- 
naked babe, she held it smiling to its 
father, and one saw in tlie expression 
of his &CC, as he upraised it after ha- 
ving imprinted a kiss on that of hts 
child— one saw in it all tlie holy fer- 
vour of a father's blessing. 

Then the mother witharew with her 
little one — and then the curtain fell, 
and, still I lingered— for after the in* 
terval of a few minutes, sweet *^B0und8 
arrested my departing footsteps— a few 
notes of tlie harp, alow prelude stole 
-sweetly out — voice still aweeter, min- 
gling its tones with a simple quiet ac- 
companiment, ewelleit Out gradually 
into a strain of sacred harmony, and 
the words of the evening hyVnn came 
wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all waa still in the cottage, and 
arourwl it, and the }>crfect silence, and 
the dce})ening shadows, brought to my 
mind more forcibly the lateness of the 
hour, ai»l warned roc to turn niy face 
homcwanls. So I moved a few sfep<%, 
and yet again 1 lingered, lingeiW 
Still ; for the moon ivas rising, and the 


stars were slutting out in the clear 
cloudlttss Heaven, and the bright re- 
floc^tion of one, danced^nd ^Uttered 
like a liquid fire-fly, on the npplc of 
the stream, just when it glided into a 
darker deeper ikk)!, beneath a little 
rustic foot-bridge, which led from the 
churchyard into a shady green lane, 
communicating with the neighbour- 
ing hamlet. 

On that bridge I stopt a minute 
longer, and yet another uud anothei 
minute, for 1 listenetl to the voice of 
the running water ; and metboughf it 
was yet more mellifluous, more sooth- 
ing, more elooucnt, at tluit still sha- 
dowy hoar, when only that little star 
looked down upon it, with its tremu- 
lous beam, than when it danced and 
jittered in tlie warm glow of Huushinc. 
There are hearts like that stream, and 
they will understand the luctapiior. 

The unutterable things I fdl and 
heard in that mysterious music ! — 
every sense lieeaine absorbed in that 
of hearing ; and soK{>elUbuuiid,I might 
Imve Staid on tliat very spot till mid- 
night, nay, till the stirs nalod before 
the morning l)t am, if the ilcvp, soU iun 
af)Uiid of the cfhl eburrh-eloek had 
not broken in on iny dream <»{’ pit?- 
found abstraction, anil staitlf d mr 
away with half iiuTedulous surprise, 
as its iron tongue prodaimed, stroke 
after stroke, the ti*nth hour of tin 
nigbh 

A 


j’OM l•rlI. 


Pa n dram a s are among the liapjde'^t 
coutnvaDfes for saving time ami ex- 
jH*n«c 111 thii ago of eontrivanees. 
M hat vr t j, couple of hundred pound> 
and halt a year half a cfniury ago 
now n.sis a fhilling aiul a quarter of 
au hour, 'llnowiii^c out of the idd ac- 
eount llu jiHiMoit rahle miscrica of tra- 
vil, ti) ni oJuice of public fum*tion- 
Ftes, ilie it;;ueryof innkeepers, tin- 
o» ImKlitt;, chargtd to the 
Ti)U7/le uitli sul/re, pistol, and seapu- 
laiy, and Un * of lha* eusioiu- 

liousi* oih(»*is, AvI a di .% puFspoit 

in hand, the mdtscvioitbli; 
o£iii|^l»n cookery , aud the insuirevable 
^i^fanecs ol that epiuuiie of aht nii- 
'hatjoii, alt Ililiun bed. 

Now the affair is isetiicd in a sum- 
mary manner. The mountain or rlie 
the Kta, thi* ehe jic vtile or the .*)m iem 


city, U iraosj»orU'd to on th* wing.- 
ol Ihe wiiuj. And their loeatiou Inn 
j'‘ tiuious. Wo huvt. sittu > -iiviu'. iij 
full n.ar and terrnii, witliin iihumh^sj 

yauisot a hnekney-eoaeli stand, uilh 
aii its cattle, human ami bestivd, u!> 
inuved by liie ])ln.iM.mriir»n. t ons; u>- 
tiin/ple, with its he.aiKd inni Hi* ban. d 
muhitudih. pilch* d hcsi«!i' a 

(’bri.stian tlionamdilau , and <*f!ering 
ntiilnr persicuiion uwt presclytism. 
Mvilzeiland, uiib lakes et'^tred 
with surect. :in<l w.(jiuit.iii*i*e.']>prd and 
rolled in ; Un atinjtd ol f»en!i- 

wentaiist*.; and llie itfuge nfiniry me- 
luphysk-"? ; tin* ikiuthuhu of' all na- 
tions, and (iiiiiijiU gt olo^y --.Htutk in 
a eoriKr oi‘ a cinncr of .London, and 
forgotten in the tempting vicinage of 
a cook-fbop ami m)w Pompeii, rc- 
po.sing in its slumber of two tnousand 
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years, in tlie very -buzz of the Strand. 
There is no exafi;geration in talking of 
those things as re^y existing. Berk^ 
Iry was a metaphysician ; and thercibre 
his word goes for nothing Imt waste of 
brains, time, and printing-ink ; but if 
wc have not tlic waters of the Lake of 
(reneva, and the bricks and mortar 
of the little Greek town, tangible by 
our hands, we liave th(‘m tangible by 
the eye — the fullest impression that 
could be purchased, by our being parcli- 
etl, passpor ted, pummelled, plundered, 
starved, and stenched, for 12()U tnilea* 
east and by south, could not he fuller 
than the w’ork of Messrs Parker's and 
Burford's brushes. The scene is ab- 
solutely alive, vivid, and true; urefed 
all hut the breeze, and hear all but 
the dashing of the wave. Travellers 
recognize the spot where iliey plucked 
grapes, picked up fragments of tiles, 
and fell sick of the mmsmatu ; the 
draughtsman would swear to the very 
stone on w'hich he stn^tched hiinKclf 
into an ague ; theinau of half-pa.y, the 
idciUtcul ccua in which he was tlecKX'd 
into A perfect knowhi<lgc that ro|!;ucry 
abrovid was expensive as taxation at 
homo. 

All the world knows the story of 
PoiMiH'ii ; that it was a little Greek 
town of toleralde comtnorco in ils early 
day ; that the sea, which once waKheu 
its walls, snl>s«iqu< nily left it in the 
midst of one of these delicious, plains 
made by nature fur the dissolution of 
oil iinlnstry in the Italian dweller, and 
for the conunonphicvs of poetry in ail 
the northern aluisers of tin* pen ; that 

it was ravaged by every barbarian, who 
in turn w’as called a conqueror on the 
Italian soil, an<l was successively the 
pillage of ("arthaginian and of Homan ; 
until at la&t the Augustan age saw its 

little circuit auieted into the centre of 
a colony, and man, fiinlitig nothing 
more to rob, attempted to rob no more. 

When man hnu coasc<l bis molesta- 
tion, nature coTuineticcd hors; and this 
unfortunate little city was, by aeurioua 
fate, to be at once extinguished and 
jireserved, to perish from the face of 
the lloinan empire, and to live when 
Home was a nest of luoukKS and mum- 
mers, and her empire torn into frag- 
ments for Turk, Russian, Austrian, 
Prussian, anti the whoh* host of bar- 
barian names that wore oncf as tbc 
dust of her fvt. In the yi‘ai* of the 
f:liristian cm (>3. an earth<|uako .sltevv- 
^ d tlic I’itv on what tenurv her lease 


was held. Whole streets were thrown 
down, and the evidences of hasty re-^ 
pair arc still to he detected. 

From this }»eriod, occasional warn-i 
ings were givtn in slight shocks ; un- , 
til, in the year 7.0, Vesuvius poured, 
out all his old ucciunulation of terrors ^ 
at once, and on tlie charing away of 
the cloud of bre and ashes Avhich c<h 
vered Campania for four days, Pom- 
peii, with ail its multitude, was gone. 
The Romans seem to have been as 
fond of villas as if every soul of tWi 
had made fortunes in Cheapside, and 
the whole southern coast was covered 
with the summer jKilaecs of those 
lorils of the world. Vesuvius is now 
a formidable foundation for a house 
wlvisc inhabitants may not wish to 
be .sucked into a furiiacq ten thousand 
faihuiiis deep ; or roasted stth acre 
ajMTlo; but it was then asleep, and 
had never flung up spark or stone 
from time immemorial. To those who 
look ui>on it now in its terrors, grim, 
blasted, aud lifting up its aooty fore- 
head anmng the piles of perpetual 
smoke that are to be cnligbtened only 
by its bursts of Are, the very throne 
■of Pluto and Vulcan togetlier, no force 
of fancy may picture what it was when 
the Roman built bis palaces an<l pa- 
vilions on its side. A pyramid of 
three thousand feet high, painted oixt 
with garden, forest, vineyard, and or- 
chard, ripening under the southern 
sun, zoned with colonnades, and tur- 
rets, and goldtn roofs, and marble 
]wrticos, with the eternal azure of the 
Vampainau sky for its canopy, and 
the Mediterranean at its feet, glitter- 
ing in the colours of sunrise, noon, 
and evening, like an indnite Turkey 
carpet let' down from the steps of a 
throne, — all this wa« turned into cin- 
ders, lava, and bot-water, on (if we 
can trust to chronology) the flrst 
day of November, anno Domini T9, 
in the Arst year of tbc Kiuipcror Titus. 
The wdiolc story is told in the younger 
Pliny s letters ; or, if the illustration 
of one who thought himself bom for 
n dcscrilKT, I)h Casjius, be sought, it 
will be found that this eruption was 
worthy of 'the work it had to do, and 
was a handsome recompense for tlic 
long slumlicr of the volcano. The 
Continent, throughout its whole souUi- 
i rn raiig<', probably felt this vigtirous 
awakening. Rome was coviTetl with , 
the ashes, of which Northern Africa. 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, liad their 
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; the bvlu woe turned into blood 
and dkrlcne8S> and the people thought 
that the destruction of the world was 
coine. 

At the close of the eruption, Vesu- 
vius' stood forth the nakira giant that 
he is at this, hour — the psEsces and 


the gardens were all dust and aii^ 
dty was stained with that cloud 
'trbich still sits like a crown of wrath 
umn bis brow — ^the plain at his foot, 
vmere Herculaneum and Ponip«?it 
spread their circuses and temples, like 
cnildren^s toys, was cohered over with 
sand, charcod, and smoke ; and the 
whole was left for a mighty moral 
against the danger of trusting to the 
Sleep of a volcano* 

All was then at an end with the 
cities below ; the population were 
burnt, and had tio more need of houses. 
The Roman nobles had no passion for 
combustion, and kept aloof ; the winds 
and rain, robbers, and the mafdrda, 
were the sole tenants of the land ; and 
in this Way rolled fifteen hundred 
years over the bones of the vintners, 
sailors, and snug citizens of the Vc- 
suvian cities. But their time was to 
come ; and their beds were to be per- 
forated by French and Neapolitan 
pick-axes, and to be visited by Eng- 
lish feet, and sketched and written 
about, and lithographed, till oil the 
world wished that they had never been 
disturbed. 'I’hc first discoveries were 


accidehy, for no Neapolitan ever 
struck a spade into the ground that he 
could help, nor harbouretl a volun- 
tary idea but of roacaroiii, intrigue, 
monkery, or the gaming-table. The 
Rpade struck upon a key, which, of 
course, belonged to a door, the floor 
had an inscription, and the nanft*s of 
the buried cities were brought to light, 
to the boundless perjilexity of the learn- 
ed, the merciless curiosity of the blue- 
stockings of the 17th century, and all 
others to come, and the thankless, 
reckless, and ridiculouit profit of that 
whole race of rascality, the guides, 
ciceroDcs, ahb|^ and antiquarians. 

But Italian vigour is of all things 
the Tnost easily exhausted, where it 
has not tlie lasa or the bribe to feed 


its waste, and the cities slumbered for 
twenty years more, till, in 1711, a 
duke, who was digging for marbles to 
|igA|4bito mortar, found a Uereufes, 
WIra whole heap of fractured beau- 
Pnes, a row of Greek columns, and a 


little temple. Again, the dtiee slum- 
bered, til), in 1736, a King of Naples, 
on whom light may the earth rest, 
commenced digging, and streets, tem- 
ples, theatres oj^ned out to the sun, 
to be at rest no more. 

So few details of the original catas- 
trophe are to be found in historians, 
that we can scarcely estimate the ac- 
tual human sufiering, which is, after 
all, almost the only thing to be consi- 
dered as a misfortune. ^ It is probable 
that the population of, at least, Pom- 
peii had time to make their escape. 
A pedlar's pack would contain all the 
valuables left in Pompeii ; and the 
people who had time thus to clear 
their premises, must have been sin^- 
larly ibnd of hazard if tliey staid lin- 
gering within the reach of the em|i- 
tton. But some melancholy evidences 
remain that ail were not so successful. 
In. one of the last excavations made 
by the French, four female skeletons 
were (bund lying together, with their 
omianentK, braceU'U. and rings, and 
with their little hoard of coins in gold 
and rilver. They had [>robably Wcti 
suffbeated by the sulphureous vajjour. 
In a wine-cellar, known by itv jars 
rangetl rouitd tin; wall, a tnale skt leton, 
suppOKtl to h? that of the master, by 
his seal-ring, was found as if he had 
perished in the attempt at forcing the 
diK>r., In another, a male skeleton w'ar 
found with an axe in his hand, biside 
a door which he was bnaking oiH*ri. 
In a prison, the skeleton# of men ch.iin- 
td to the wall were found. If it were 
not like ufitetatitHi to regret sp^my 
tliai haR passed away fo long, it might 
be conceived as a ]; .iHialion of that 
agony, that it wan piobably the work 
of ajrnoineut, that the v’apour of the 
eruption extinguishefl life at once, and 
that these unfortunates perished, not 
because they were left behind in the 
general Bight, but were lift behind 
becttUfU' they had pHTished. 

A large |M>rtibn of Poitqicii is now 
uncovered. This was an easy o})mtton, 
for its covering was eshes, themselves 
covered by vegetable soil, and that 
again covert'd by verdure and vine- 
yartls. Herculaneum reserves its de- 
velopcment for another generation ; its 
cover is luva^ solid as rock ; and that 
again covertd with two villager and a 
royal pabre ; and the whole under 
the protection of a RtiJl surer guard, 
XcaiHiIitan stupidity, poverty, and in- 
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dolcnce. The Panorama gives a stri- 
king coup-d'c^il of one of the two great 
excavations of Pompeii. The Fonim, 
the narrow streets, the little Greek 
houses, with their remnants of orna- 
mental painting, their corridores and 
their tesselated floors, are seen, as they 
might have been seen the day before 
the eruption. The stirrounding land- 


scape has the grandeur that the eye 
looks fbr in a volcanic country, Wud . 
hills, fragments of old lavas> ricMy 
broken shores, and in the centre die 
most picturesque, and sublime of all 
volcanoes, Vesuvius, throwing up ita 
eternal volumes of smoke to the aea<* 
vent. 


LAMENT ron INEZ. 


Oh thou ! who in my happier days 
Wert uU to me tliat earth could hold, 
And dearer to iny youthful gaze 

TImn tongue can tell, or words have 
told, 

Now, far from me, unnoark’d and cold, 
Thine ashes re«t— tliy relics lie j 
And mouldering in earth's common 
mould 

The Iramo that .>ccm'd too fair to die! 


The stranger treadi. my haunts nt ni<»rm 
A ml stops to scan upon the tree 
Letter*' hy TimeS rudo iing»'r worn, 
That bore the earthly name of th»‘o. 
To him ’ti.s tiJ] unknown; and he 
tSirayh on amid the woodland scene; 
And thou, to nil ulivc but mci 
Art now as thou hadst never been. 


Ail ' litUe didst thou think, when I 
W ith tiiee have roam'd at eventide, 
JVIJurk'd setting Min, and jiurpUug sk), 
And siiuiiler'd hy the river’s side, 

And gazed on thee— my destined hride— 

I low soon thou sliould'st Iroiii hence 
depart, 

And h ave me here without a guide, -7 
W'itli ruin’d iiopes, and broken heart. 


Oh, Inez ! Inez ! I have seen, 

Above thi** spot where thou art laid, 
Wild dowers and weeds alt rankly green, 
As if in moekery wild dis{day*d ! 

In sombre twilight's purple shndc, 

My Steps have to thy grave snjourn*d ; 
And as 1 mused o'er hopes decay'd. 
Mine eyes have stream’d, niy heart 
hath buni’d. 


I thought of days for ever fled— 

When thou wert being’s Morning-Star 
1 thought of fceliugs nourished 
In secret, raid the world's loud jar! 

I thought, i>ow, from the crowd afar, 

I loved to stray, and for thee sigh ; 
Nor deem'd, when wdnds and waves a 
bar 

Between us placed, that thou shoutd’st 
die. 

I saw tlice not in thy distress. 

Nor ever knew that pale disease 

Was preying on that loveliness, 

VVhoKc smiles all earthly ills could 

ease ; 

Hut, when afar upon the seas, 

I cuird iby magic form to mind, 

I little dreaiflt that charms likd||hc8e 
Wjire to Death's icy arms rein'd. 

Now yeani have pass’d— •4uid yean may 
pass— 

Earth not a fear nor charm cah have, 
Ah ! no— I could not view the grass, 
Tliat revels rustling o’er thy grave J 
>iy day is one long ruffled wave ; 

The night is not a lake of rest ; 

I dream, and nought is with me, save 

A troubled scene— Despair iny guest t 

Or if, maylmp, my alambering hour 

Should pain^ thee to mine arms re- 
stored, 

Then, then, the bliss-fraught dream hae 
power 

A moment’s rapture to afford ; 

Mirth cheers the heart, and crowns the 
board! 

My lK>som’s burden finds relief; 

1 breathe thy name— but at that word 
1 wake to darkucss, and to grief! 




JjmHttfor Imt* 


AV«‘U— lie it so— I won 111 not lose , 
The tbou^^ht» lathee that uiadly rlcavi% 

For all tbe vacant mirth of those, 

''Who, licartles*^ think it wrong to 
grieve; 

No— -nought on earth can now retrieve 
The loss noly soul hath felt in tJiee ; 

Snch hours of foolish joy would leave 
More darkness in my misery ! 

Ihee, tp roe the light of life 
Wert thou, when youth’s fond juilse 
beat high, 

And free from care, and frc(‘ from strife, 
Day follow’d day without a sigh ; 


All that could bless o mortal eye, 

All that could charm tU* immortal 
mind ; 

And wean from frail miety, 

Were in thy form and sotd corabiu’d. 

Though angel now, thou yet may'st deign 
To bend tliy mdiunt look on me, 

And view the breast where thou did’st 
reigJi, 

Still pilling in its love for fljce ; 

Then. let me bend to llravi^irs cIviTee, 
Suj)j>ort this drooping soul of mine ; 
And, since to thine it muy not flee, 

Oh ! tcilth mo liuiiiMy to resign ! 


THE I.ATE mss SOPHIA 1 KE. 

In the obituary, our readers will, we are jx'rsiiadcd, sec with ngret tlie 
name oflSoPHtA Lee, author of *Mhe (’haptcr of Accidents/' “ Uecesf)/* 
&c. Those aTncm(:st them who recollect the, great success of tlicbc works 
as well as their striking and original merit, will womitr that a writer, who, at 
an early age, could llius secure the u lmiralion of the public, should liave 
had self-command enough not to devote her after-life to that wliich was 

evidently both her taste and talent ; but the correct judgment and singular 
prudence of Afiss Lee early induced her to prefer a permam nl situation and 
active duties to the dazzling, hut precarious, repvitation of a popular author. 
Togethff with her sisters, one of whom had also a likrary talent, she esta- 
blish^ seminary at Bath for the education of young ladies ; and her name, 
like that of Mrs Hannah More, in a similar situation at Bristol, gave a dis- 
tinction to it which it is to be wished wa.s always as well ileservedjn every es- 
tablishment of the kind. At intervals, however, she still found relaxation in 
the indulgence of her genius ; and among her later proiluctlons, the tragedy of 

Almeyda, Queen of Grenada,^' And the Cantt‘ibury Tales/' in which she 
associated herself as a writer with her sister, are most admired ; and these, 
with the Life of a Lover," and a ballad called the Hermit's Tale/' were 
all the v^cuks she ever published. 

On tht 13lli of March, she closed a long and racritorious life with pious re- 
signation, preserving almost io the last thosf strong intellectual powers, and 
that tender!^ of heart, which rendered her valuable to the public, and deep- 
ly regretted, D(ot only by her relatives, but by all to whom she was personally 
kapip. 
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WOUKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


Pro})OfuUa have been issued for pwb- 
Jishinj 5 Twelve Views of Calcutta and its 
Environs, from Drawinj^s executed by 
JiimeN B. Fnwer, from Sketches made on 
the spot* The Plates will he engraved 
in the very best style of ^^quatirita, by 
R. Ilavftll, and coloured to represent 
Drawings; tin? size 17 inches by U* 
mounted in the best manner, at the rate 
of 21. for each mimher. 

A new Trarialutioji of Josephus, the 
Jewish Historian, is preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Captain Brook is preparing for the 
pre*ss a Narrative of u Short Residence 
in Norwegian Lapland, with an Account 
of 8 Winter Journey, performed with 
Ucin-deer, through Norwegian Russia 
ami S\ve^l^^h Lapland, interspersed with 
numerous Plates, and various Particulars 
rt'**pecting lh<‘ flubits of flits Laplanders 

Thi‘ I'M’sr Part of the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Register, edited under the sanction 
of the Rosird of First Fruits. By John 
(\ Brook, A. M. 'I'o be concluded .in 
I\mr 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
W orks, id the late celebratt^d Sculptor, 
A-itonio (\iTto\a ; \Mth an Historical 
Sketeh ol Modern Srulptniv ; from ori- 
ginal (iiK'uiiuMits and observuttoiKS, cul> 

iectoli during a recent Tour iu Italy; by 
J. S. MfMiu s, F.-q., A. M., are now in 

the 

^liorfly wjli be published, Tin* IjUWs 

the llri^i>ri West India C'olonies, lyn- 

thi'tii'a’ly mriniuTcd, eonraining the 
oft)jt I.eL-^l'I.ituresofthediifcrent Llands 
%\itl il..' tin* Irnglrsh Parlianu nt, 

i,!..! the .bxhcKd 1 K*<’isi<»Mh of the Hug- 
h-h i’o’.uiN, to the W\*st Indies. 

By tiiiirgv Kohiii-on. Si. Heitor. 

Tlennlureum. 'fin' abfAe ill he ]n'intcd 
uinl*)i:ii!v with all tin- kite editions of 
Ilutiderns, piiotid m Mn/iand. 

Min H mUouI is ahoiit to jiubh^h a 
( 'nmpt taiiftnv.' ( nart o! Ancient History 
and B.'cuiiiJpio , ncsiirueii pnne'paMy for 

tlie !»'«' ‘it P<M i))|s, 

Tlie lh*t)jd;ery, an Hisiurieal Konuinre, 
will slmrii} ajipejir. 

Mouth. iin llinnhles, and idhiM* Poems, 
by (3. 11. SloTic, Jiie .iiinii iuecd. 

Poems, by Thomas AV'ilkinson, are in 
the pr'‘S'*. 

J ilt* Diary of IL nry Teoirgc, a Chap- 
lain on hojud tlu* Knijlish Fng«U*-/w*/* 


ftruv, from lG7o to 1670; containing » 
Narrative of the Expedition against Tri- 
poli in 1675, DeiieriptionK of the Re- 
markable Placca at wdiir*li the Frigate 
touch€*d, and the most enrioiis Details of 
the Kconom}’ ami Discipline of the Navy 
in the time of Charles II. 

A work entitled, The Family Picture 
Gallery; or, Erciy Day Scenes, drawn 
by many close observers, in the press. 

Observations on a Bin now' before 
Parliament, for the Consolidation and 
Amendment of the. Laws relating to 
Bankrupts, and on the Law' of Insol- 
vency. By .1. S. M. Fonblanqiie. 

Tim complete Works of the Rev. Phi- 
lip Skelton, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev. 
Samuel Burdy, A.B. 

Arom Smith's Narrative of t!:e Suffci- 
ings he underw'ent during Ms C’aptivity 
among the Pirates in the Island of Cuba, 
ts now in the press. 

SccncR and Impressions in Ei, 7 pt and 
in Italy, by the Author of Ri^colKetioiw 
of the Peninsiita, will soon Appear. 

The Principles of Jiiedicnl wScience 
and Practice, deduced from tlie Pheno- 
mena observed in Health and in Disease. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont, in the year 
iH23, aitd Reseai^hcs amongj|||yFmi- 
duis, with IlUisttations of the of 

these Protestant Inluibitants Cot- 

tian Alps; whh an Appendix, contain- 
ing iftiportant Doeumeuts from Annient 

MSS. By tlie ller. V. .S. Cilly. 

Letters to the Right lion. Sir Jolm 
Nv\v|wwrr, Bart., on Fees in Courts of 
Justice, and tlie i^inp Duties on L.iw 
Pioceudingc, by Jlrthe.s CUssfoid, Bsq., 

now in the presp. 

Captain Wallace is nboiit to publish 
Menudrs of India, comprising u brief 
geographical Account of the Ivist In- 
dies, and a suiririrt Iliston’ of llindos- 

lau, from tlic early ages? U) tin* end of the 
Marqiii.^ of Administration in 

designed for t!ie use of young 
nH*n going end to India. 

A Fftmiliur and ThcpluiuitoT y Addres** 
to Young, Uninformed, and St‘rupnioii« 
Christians, on tlic Nature and Design of 
tlu* l.ord*s Supper. 

l.ittiigleal C/iinsideration*?, or an Apo- 
logy lor lb * Diiily Si rvu'c of the Cliuivlj, 
contained iu tite Rook of Common 
Praver. 



iW W^prepannff/arFt(!uko(i0H. 


Mr Solomon Bennett ban ij«$ued the 
Prospectus of n work to be entitled, THe 
Temple of Ezekiel, or an Illustration of 
the iOth, 41st, and 48d Chapters of Eze* 
kiel. 

Ellen Ramsey, a Tale of Fasliionable 
life, is annotmced for speedy publico- 
don. 

The Laws of the British West India 
Colonies, synthetically arranged, by Geo. 
l^binson. Esq., will soon ap[>cnr. 

Poetic Vigils, by Bernard Barton, is 

in the press. 

The Demon Dwarf, by the Author of 
the Syren of Venice. 

The Author of Catthorpe has a Ro- 
mance in the press, entitled the Witch 
Finder. 

Idwal, a Poem, in Three Cantos, is 
announced. 

Mr Bcwicke !tas in tlie press, a Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Indemnity in 
Marine Insurances, Bottomry, and fle- 
spondensia; containing Practical Rules 
for effecting Insurances, and for tlie ad- 
justment of ull kinds of Losses and Ave- 
rages. 

The Christian Father's Present to his 

Children. By tlie Rev. J. A. James. 

A 'l^k is in preparation, under the 
title or the (''lassleal Cyelopaidia, which 
seems likely to supply a desideratum in 
our literature. It is to contain, in a neat 
form, and at a very moderate price, the 
aubstattce not only of what has been writ, 
ten, but of what has been drawn and cn- 
graved^ri illustration of Che i^iistoms, 
MaMh and History of the Ancient 
NttIwBr It promises to be of general 
interest, from the nature of the sul»jecU 
and the number of the plates, and of im- 
portanco in the Schools, by the introduc- 
tion of notes with copious classical re- 
ferences, 

jMr Pringle of Cipe Town is preparing 
for publiauion some ucrount <»l the pre- 
sent State of the English Settlers in Al- 
bany, South Africa 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a volume of Sermons. By the late 
Rev. James Richard Vernon, assistant- 
preacher at St Paul's, CovettUGarden, and 
evening lecturer of St Mary-le-bone, 
Cheapside, 

^ J. H. Wiffen's completed Transla- 
tion of Tasso is in the prcs% and in a 
state of great forwardness. The First 
Volume will be issued to subscribers the 
hitter end of April, printed from tyjms 
cast expressly for the work, and embel- 
lished with Ten iljie Engravings on wood, 
from designs by Mr Corbould, and a Por- 
trait of Tasso, from an original painting 
presented to the Author. By W. Roscoe, 
Esq. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the Cross and the Crescent ; an 
heroic metrical romance, partially found- 
ed on MatbildL By the Rev. James 
Beresford, M. D- Rector of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire, late Fellow of Merton 
College. 

A Letter to the Earl of Livcrjiool. on 
the proposed Annexion of the KingN 
X/ihrary to llmt of the Biiusli Museum. 

By one of the People. 

. Ill One Volume, foolscap, 'Hic Loves 
of the Colours, and other Poems. 

Mr Jennings, who reccnHy ]>ub!islu'(l 
Doctor Meyrick's splcndiu ^ohnnes on 
Ancient Armour, ha'i in the press a new 
work on European S^cneiy, by Captain 
Batty, of the Grenadirr Guard*.. U will 
compri.<i‘ ft selection of Stxty ol thi* most 
PictuH’^que Views oil rfu* Kliific and 

Mauie, in Belgium, aud in ilolimtd, and 
will be published uutlorruly with Ids 
French and German S**eiKTy. I’hp 
Artist of the Metropoiis having br<'ii en- 
gaged to Engmvit iho Plate*, nud the 
most literal plan having been adtqjied, it 
is confideidly trusted, riuit, in point of 
execution, this will fur surpass Jii.* h/r- 
im;r Horka. Tue First Suttiin'^r will up- 
pear on Uic fir»t of May. 


EDlKBUUGih 


Tlic IVviPe Elixir ; extracts froi.i the 

Posthumous papers of Brother Medar- 
dos, a Cai»ticl»i!i, In two vols. 38mo. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of tixe late 'I'homas Brown, M. D,, Pro- 
lessor of Moral Philosophy in the IJni- 
v^jpity of Edinburgh, will soon be pub- 
the Rev. D. Welsh. 

^Hj^plnona of Edinburgh, or I^egends 
PPPP^ccdotes respecting the City in 
Wkter times, are preparing. 

* A Treatise on Mineralogy. By Fred. 
Mohs. Translated from the German, by 


Wilhuin lIiiidiT^gcr. in i* \oN. poM bvn, 
with numerous Figures. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut. -(Colonel 
John Blaf'kaddcr. By Andrew Crichton, 
S.T. i*. In l2^mo. 

Speidily will be piililishrd, Renfrew- 
shire Characters and Smicry, a Poem, 
in Cantos. By Isauv Brown, late 
Manufacturer in the Phinkin of I^aisley; 
with Curious Notes by Cormdius Mur- 
Dirdum, Ludinmgistcr and .Session Clerk. 
— ** What do you Jack, gHitlemcn, wiwt 
do you lack? Any fine fancies, figures, 
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biimoinrji, charaetPVR, derifilnonii of 

lords and ladies, waUing>4v6men, para- 
sites, knights, captains, courtiers, law- 
yers? Wfmt do you lack?**— J&A wWji 
Magnrtick Lady, 

Speedily wift be piiblislied, Egmont^ a 
Tra^dy, in Five Acts, translated ftom 
the German of Goethel . 

The Rev. Robert Btlrns, Miniater' of 
St George’s Church, Ptusidy, has a work 
in the prevs, on the subject of FlurHlitic* 
in the Clturcii of Scotland ; exhibiting a 
view of their History, m general— their 
inconsistency with the due disehgj'ge of 
Pasttwnl Obligations— the light in which 
they have }>eeit viewed by the Reformed 
Churches ut large, and by the Church of 
Scotland in particular— and the power of 
the Church to put them down*— The 
work will also contain a particular cxa*> 
minatimi of the Act of Assembly, 1817; 
and a review of Uie Whole controversy 


regardinsr the appointment of 'Pniudpa* 
M*Farlane to the Inner High ChuAdt ot , 
The work is expected td lm , 
ready about tlte middle of Mareh. 

Dr Kennedy, of G)a.sgov\> has in fhe . 
press, a work tt> be entitled, Instructiona - 
to Mothers and Nurses on the Manage^ 
ment of Oiiliiren, in Health and Dis- 
ease ; coihprcdiendtng Popular Rules for 
regulating their D'ct. Dress, Exercise* 
and Madidnes ^ toother with a variety 
’ IVescrtptidns adapted to the use of 
the Nursery.— Tliis >vork will form a 
neat Volume in 12mo, of about $5() pa- 
ges, It will b« ready for publication in 
thsoarly part of next month 

Mr William Kn6x has in the presfi, a 
volutnc of Sacred Lyrics^ entitled, Songs 
of Jsrneh which will he published in a 
few weeks by John Akobuson, jun., .5A, 
North Bridge t^rect, Edtiihui^h. ^ 


MONTHLY LIST OK NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
LONDON. 


antiqwitifs. 

Kart L of an Ili**tt)ricai, Antlqtiarian, 
and 'J’opogfaphu'al ArroUnt of the An- 
ncMt and Present State of the Parish 
ari<l Palare of l.raml>cth, Surrey, aecom- 
j)fitii<Ml by a Plan. 2s. 6d, each part. 

Tart 1, of Monumental Antiquities of 
(Jmtt Rricaiii, from l>rawingii by E, 
lilore. 

aioftHAeiiY. 

Menmirs of Rosshit, by the Autlior of 

the Lives of Ilayilri and Mozart. 8vo, 

U*-i. OiU 

Nugic ('hirurgieas or a Biographical 
MiscvDauy. illustnitive of u. Co!lt?ction of 
Professional Portraitfu B v William M'adtl, 

Es<|., r.L.s. 

LiiV of Jo.sopli Hnisbridge, Silversmith, 
of Fiuet-strceU 8s, 

Vul. V. of Sir John Finin’* Originai 
I..etter.s. 

koccatiok. 

A Concise New Gazetteerofthe World, 
for rhe use of Sehools, desenhing the re- 
spei’live Situation, Extent, and Iloimda* 
rie-s, of its great Natural Features and 
Political DiviMons. By CL Earushaw. Os. 

Traduction Francaise, ou Clef du Ma- 
nuel EpisioUiire, a Tusuge des Jeunes 
Dernoiiiienes AngUitses, Pur JVIme. Do 
Fronx, Native do Paris. Od. 
riNK arts. 

An Easy and Kamiliar Drawing-Book, 

Voi.. XV. 


ayotenMiticaUyarnifiged ; chiefly intended 
to Assist Beginners; with Illnstmtive 
Remarks, on the First Rudiments of, 
Landscape Drawing, and Practical Per- 
'iipeetlve. ^By John Marten. D. 

A Portrait of Sir AstieyCom|V, Bart., 
Burgeon to the King, ’^. 
from an Original Drawing by Mr J. W, 
Bubidge. > 

Part L of Museum WorslejTfintiiii ; or, 
a Collectiott of Antique Basso Relievos, 
Busto^if Statuee, and Gems, with Views 
of Places in the Levant.— This work 
will be complctell in Twelve Parts, bf 
the ake of imperial 4to. at 11 Is. each 
Part, of which 885 only will he printed^ 
and 35 copies on India paper, 2Z. 2s. oacb. 

A portrait of'Mr:s^Haimah More, from 
n Picture in the possesstoo of Sir T. D. 
Aidat4» Bart., M.F« Pumted by IL W, 
Pltdteri^g^ A. R. A« and ^graved, in 
Gie Kiie aijmnery by W* H» Wattliington. 
Proof impresaiom^Qn India paper, 21. 2s . ; 
Prints, 12. la. 

Tliirty.five Viqmtli op the Diames, at 
Richmond, Eton, pxtbrd, and Windsor ; 
drawn hy W. Westall, Esq,, A. R. A.— 
Any Numbef of this work may be pur- 
ebaaed separately, price Os. each, or on 
India [Miper, price l^si. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Ac^ns on 

Statutes, Rismedial as well as Penal, in 

ri Q 
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lieii«r«l ; and on tiie Statutes respecting an endeavour to shew their real state in 
Copfright; for offences agatnot the Law the West India Colonies, the exertions 
concerning the Election of Members to made by their owners for their improve- 
Parliament; against the Hundred; and menu and the mistaken opinions which 
Oigaifist Sheriffs or their Officers. By prevail generally on the suhject. 

Isaac 'Bspinasse. The Correspondence l)e tween John 

A Few lU^marks on the C^ucstion of Gladstone, M. P. and James Cropper, 
the Right to Publish the Proceedings on IJsq., on the Present State of Slavery 
the Coroner's Inquisition, with an Ex* in the British West Indies, and in the 
nmination of the Case of tim King v. United States of America; and on the 
Fleet* Importation of Sugar ironi ihe British 

MF.DICIKE AND suhgeby . Settlements in India. M'lth an Appen* 

A Short Treatise on Operative Surge* dix, containing {^everai Papers on the 
ry, de.«>cnbing tlie principal Operations as Subject of Slavery, 
they are practised in England and France. OliWrvations on the Vagrant Act, and 
By Charles Averill, Surgeon. Cheiten* some other Sratutes, and on the office 
ham. Os. and povvers of Justices of the Peace. By 

Observations atid Cases, illustrative of John Adolphus, .Esq. 
the Efficacy of Oxygen or Vital Air in A Complete Collection of the Tj*«?ati€8 
the Cure of Cancerous and other Gian* and Conventions at present subsisting 
dulur Kniargemencs. By Daniel Hill, between Gieat Britain nnd Foreign 
hi. D. 2«. Powers, so far tliey relate to Com* 

TJie New London Dispensatory; con- merce and Navigation ; to the Repres- 
tainiiiga translation of the Phaimucopoeia sion and Ahulirion of the Slave Trade, 
of the Tloya{ College of PliysieUina of &;c. C^ompilcd from Aurhentic Dorn* 
182L By Thomas Cox, M. I). ments. By Lewis Hertsltu, Esq. 2 vols. 

A Treatise on the itadicoi Cure of L. 1, 4«s. 

Rupture By Wm. Dufour. 5s, Ihe Belise %rchams Unmasked; 

A Translation of the New Pharma^ or, a Review of the late Proceedings 
eoposia of the I.<ondon College of Phy** against Poym«; from infurinatitm and 
aicians for the present year. By a Scotch authentic documents gained on ti>e .spot 
Physician, resident in London. 3s. 6d., during a visit to those parts, in the 

Phartnacopojia Collegii Mcdi- montiiH of Aiigast.and St^piembtr 1823. 

corum Lqndineiisis. MDCCCXXIV. By Colonel G. A. Lowe, iatc Com* 
Misi;£LtAME:& rnaridant of the Cavalry of the British 

The Privileges ol the University of Legion, and Chief of the Start' to (hat 
Cambrit^; in a Chronological Series, Dtvihion in the sen ice of C\>loiid>;a 
from thWEnrlieiit Times; together with Price 2s, (m!. 

otlditioilal Observations on its History, Mifsiormry incitement, and Hindoo 
Antiquities, Biography, and Literature, Demoraliz^ktion ; including some Ohser* 
including A«*ounts ol some Libraries uiid vutions on the political icndeury of ihe. 
curious Books and Manuscripts in them, means taken to Evangelize Hindoostan. 
By George Dj'er, Author of tlic History By John Bowen. Price 2s. 6d. 

'of tlie University and Colleges of Cam- lleffcction.s on the I.ieuicnanry of the 
bridge. In two vols. L.2, 2s. Marquis Wellet^li'y. 

A JPIan for the Establishinent of a Ait Jr^**ay on the Inventioft*: and Cu$- 
Nationai Battk. By the Mte David lii- toms of Beth Ancienlri and Moderns in 
oardo, Esq, M, P, 2s. 6d, the Use of Iriebriaiiiig Liquors ; inter* 

Tiie Annual Army List, with an Index, spmeil with interesting .Am rdntes, il- 
Letter to the Hon. J- Abereroinbie, lustrative of the Manners and Ihihits ot 
M. P. on the New Irish Tithe Bill* the prinripul Nations in the World. 

By Samuel More wood. 1 2s. 

1'iie l|||klndia Colonics : tlie Ca* Ob^iervatiorui on the State of the Wine 
lumnies Wr .Misrepresentations circu- Trade; occasioned by the perusal of a 
lated against them by tlie Editihurgh He* Pamphlet on the same subject, by Mr 
view, Mr Cliirksoti, Mr Cr»pfK»r, W’arrc, addressed to hi^ Majesty's MinU 

Examined and Refuted. By James stera* By Fleetwood Williams. 

M‘(iueen. An Appeal and Caution to ti)e British 

On Delights^ their Origin, Variety, Nation; with Proposal« for the iinine* 
Uses, and Ends, together with the irn* diarc or gradual Emancipation of the 
psnfti^ Duties to which they point. By Slaves. "Indemnity must precede Eiaiin- 
M Rev. J, Clowes, M. A. 3a. eipation.” By a Member of Uhs Domi- 

F Cheap Chari^; a Dialogue on the ntca l.iegT8lature. 
present condition of the Negroes • iNung Considerations on the State of the 
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Mid a Fac-Atmile of his writings^ 

8vo. lOs. 6d« 


Continent since the Last General Peace ; 
being an Exposition of the Citaracter 
and Tenets of the different Political Par- 
ties* By the Author of “ Italy and the 
Italians in the 19th Century.** Ts. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Geo. 
Canning, on the Composition of the 
Austrian Loan, the West India Ques- 
tion, Affftirs of Ireland, and other tm- 
portarit facts. 

No. 1. of the Camtrridge Qnarterly 
Eeviciv and Academical Itcglster, 

Thoughts on the Funding System and 
its Effects. 

Substance of a Speech delivered ;at tt 
Public Meeting of the Inhabitaiits of 
Norw'ich, on the subject of British Colo- 
nial Slavery* By Joseph John Gtirney. 
Is. 

The second Limison of George Cniik- 
idiank's Pointf* of Humour. 

Tlic Fifth Report of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society. 

In One Volume ftvo, An Essay on the 
Ilolntion of Cause and Effect in refutn- 
tioii of the Ojiiniuns of Mr Hume, with 
Observations »i()on some passages in the 
works of Dr Brown and Mr Lawrence. 

VOVKI.S AND TUAVl.LS, 

S<v)tch Nov«'l Reading; or, Modern 
QuaektT) ; a Novel, really founded on 
Facts, by n (\>ckijey. 3 vols, 168. 

Fredtrick ]S!orland. In two vols, 
12aio. By tlie Author of ** Locliiel ; or, 
the Field of Cuiloden,** ICr. 

Country Belles; or, (Jo'-vips Outwit, 
ted. By .%gnes Anne Barber. 18s. 

The Spanish Dangliter. By Mrs 

Sheftvood. H vols. IS.m. * 

The Sisters' FneJidj or. Holidays Spent 
fit Home. 2,*f. 0 {. 

Ode, on the 'fomb of my Mother. 
By Paul St'iibrigbt. 4 vols. L. 1, 4s. 

First I>ovc. a Tale <•! iny Mother’s 
Times. 2 vols. 10b. 6d. 

Siiying«i and l>oltig8. Second Edition. 
3 V0)^. L.I. I Os. 

1*0I-TUV. 

The Deformed Tiansformed : n Dra- 
ma. Bv the Right Hoii. Lord ByTon, 
5s. 

The Poetic Hemains of .somCDf the 
Soottisii Kings, now first collected. By 
George ('balmcr.s, Ksq. F. It. S. A. S. 
Witli u fulj>leiigih Portrait of James L, 


The Tragedy of AUibco. By Mordii 
ArcJief Sbee, Esq. R. A.. Lately ill 
rehearftal at the Theatre-Royal, CovenC* 
Garden. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Law of Christ, vindicated frbm 
certain False Glosses of tlie Eev.^Ed^ 
ward Irving, contained in his Argument 
on n Judgment to come. By Williain 
Burns. 2s. 

The New Guide to Prayer, or Com- 
plete Order of Family Devotioo ; con- 
taining nearly One Hundred and Twenty 
Prayers, arranged on a plan entirely new. 
Each Prayer is accompanied by appro- 
priate Refiections on a Passage of Scrip- 
ture, selected for every Day in the Week, 
during a Period of Two Montljs. By 
James Hinton, A. M. Oxford. 9s. 

A Concise Vjtnv of the Scripture^, 
shewing their Consistency, and theti* Ne- 
cessity, from an Examination of the Ex- 
tent of Natural Knowledge. In 8va 
Price Cs. boards. 

Cain and Lamech ; or, the Compara- 
tive Numbers of Seven and Seventy- 
Times Seven, illu.strative of the 16th, 
the 23d, and 2kh Vctpcb of the Fourth 
Chapter of Genesis ; a Dissertation. By 
the Rev. W. Vunshtail, M. A. 

Sabliatlh; at Home ; or a He ip to their 
right Jmjwvement, founded on the 42d 
and 43d Psalms, intended for the use of 
Pious Persons when prevented frma at- 
tending the Public Worship of God. By 

Henry March. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Olympia. Topagraphy, illustrative of 
the uctusl State of Olympia and the 
Ituins of the City of Elis. By John 
Spencer Stanhope, Ew{. F. R. & 
voyages and travels. 

No. n. of the Picturesque Tour of 
Jamaica. By Juities HakewilU Autiior 
of the Picturesque Tour of Italy, &c. 

The Modern Traveller; or, a Popular 
Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Topographical!, of tlic Various Coun- 
tries of tlfc Globes oompUed h'oin the 
latest and best Authorkies. The Work 
will appear in Monthly Pkrts» price in. 6d. 
each. ^ 


EDINBURGH. 

The History of Matthew Wald> By Evidence in support of a Continuation of 
the author of Valerius, Adam Blair, and Miraculous Powers in the Church ; part- 
liegtnuUl D»iton. l*ust 8vo. I6s. (id. ly intended as an Answer to the Thitdi 
Edinburgh Christiuu Instructor. Article of the Seventy-seventh Number 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq.^ of said Work, on the Miradea ascribed 
Editor of the Edirtbiisgii Review, ou. the to Prince Hohenlohe. 3«. 



4SS Mmthl^ List «/ Nent [[Apri!.* 


Extntt'U fiosn » Jouruul written ou 
die Coasts of CiiUt, Peru, ami Mexico^ 
in the years 182U» 1821, and 1822 ; coii- 
uiiiing some Account of the recent Re- 
volutions, together with Observations on 
the 8Ciito of Society in those Countries. 
By Captain Basil Hail, R.N., Autlior ol* 
a Voyage ta Loo Choo. In 2 rols, post 
Svo. witii a Chart. Second EditicHi. 
JL.1 Is. 

Leaves from a Journal, or Sketches 
and Rambles Jn North Britain and Ire- 
land. By Andrew Bigelow.. 

An Essay on Baptism. By Grevtlle 
Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow 
Second Edition, enlarged. Is. 

Flora Ediiiensis ; or, a DeJ^cripiion of 
Plants growing near Edinburgh. Ar- 
ranged according to the Liimcau System; 
with a Concise Introduction to the natu- 
ral order ot the CIoSm Cryptoguinic, and 
Illustrative Plates. By Robert Kayo 
Grcvillo, F.11.8. & F.A.S.E., Member 
of the Wernerian Natural History So* 
ciety of Edinburgh, Ike. Ikc. &c. 

Kxaintnalkm of the ** CuitsidrmtiofiK 

submitted to the Householders of Edin- 
burgh, on the State of their Ilepreseiita- 
tioii in Parliament.** 8vo. Is. tkl. 

Outline of the System of Education at 
New Lanark. By Robert D.ile Owen. 
8vo. 2s, 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
A New Edition, with Critical Disseita- 
tioii on (lu‘ Tales, by John Galt, Ksip 
ISmo. 5s. f>d. 

The Qucirtion of the Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West Indies, exa- 
mined. ^ 

The Poetical Works of Omhame, Lo- 
gan, and Falconer ; with Lives of U»e 
Authors. 24mo., bd. ; or, large im- 
.per, 5s. Od. 

Ballantyne's Novelists Library, Yols, 
VI., VIL, and VUl.— conUuniug—Pa- 
meta, ('larissa Huilowe, and £^r Charles 

Granduon— >with the Life of the Author. 
4/. 4s. board*'. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, (No. LX XVJ 1 1. '/January, 1804. 

The Ediritxirgli Animal Register for 
1822; one large volunio 8vo.# closely 
printed in double <X>lumns. 1/. Is. 

The Sweepings of My Study. By the 


Compiler of “ iiiatorical Wonders of the 
World.** Post 8vo. Is, (id. boards. 

Travels in Prince Edward's Island, 
Gulf of St Lawrence, North America, in 
the years J80O-21. Undertaken with a 
dcsigti to establish Sublmth Schools, and 
investigate the Religious State of the 
Country, Ac. Also, Nine Letters, de- 
scriptive of the Agricultural Shire of thut 
Island. By Waiter Johnstone, Duintries. 
10fiio. 4s. Cd. boards. 

Leisure Hours ; being a (Collection ot 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub- 
jects connected with the Ev'i<lences, Doc- 
trines, and Practic.sl Iiifluencc of Chris- 
tianity, originally published in Ediiihurfrh 
as separate Tracts, during the years 182<» 
and 1821. 18mo. h. boards. 

Tiie Saints* Everlasting Rest. Ry the 
Rev, Hicluird Baxter. Abridged by Hen- 
jainin Fawcett. With an Jnrrodnrfory 
Essay, by Thomas Krskine, E*«{|. 
cate, Author of” Renmrkft mi the Inter 
iial Evidence for the Truth ol Revouit ii 
Religion/* iSmo. .5s. board*. 

The C’hribtiHii Remertibruneer. By 
Amliro.se Sn^rle, Esq. With an Intto- 
ductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. l2mo. 3i 6d. iMiards. 

A Speech delivered b<jfon' the Syrnul 
of Glasgow nnd Ayr, on the l.Vh Octo- 
ber, 1823, in the i^ase of Dr MT’nrlauf*. 
Prindpul of the University ol (Jlasgou, 
on the subject of Pluralities. By ’(‘Ko- 
inaa Chalmers, J>. i>. With u Preface, 
by Stevea-son JJ.D. fi<L 

An Appeal to all Classes, on fhe sub- 
ject of Qiurch Patronage in Scotland ; 
with a Plan lor its .AmendmctK. f)d. 

The Value of Xime ; or the Hi^loly 
of Richard Gordon. 0s. Od. boanK. 

Tlie Faithffiil Ministiy, at» ooiine<»ted 
With Heal Religion, By the Rev. Ihi- 
nicl Deuar, LL, U Minister of the ’X'ron 
('‘hurcb, Glasgow. Is. (ki. hoards'. 

Helen uf tin; G^cri ; a Tale lot VouUi. 
Ls, btL iKiards. 

Warning and Example to the Young. 
U. (id. boards. 

The Sabbath >Schc>ol MaguTtine fur 
Scotland, No. XIV. Published Monthly, 

Price ^d. each Number,— Volumes 1. 
and II. may be had, price 3s, (kl. each, 
in boards. 
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MthUkl^ R0g‘i3ier4 [[Aprils 

Qf Excltunge^ 6.«^m«terdam, 12 s 1. C. jP» Uicto «tsi{{}st, 11 : 111. 
Kotterdam, 12 t 2. Antiir^, 12 : 5. Hamburgh, 3? : 7. Altoiia, 3? : 8* Pariit, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 6b. Ditto 25 : 85* Bourdeaua* *25 : 85. Frankfort on the jAIaine, 156. 
Petersburgh^ per rblc. S ; 3. Uu Berlin, 7 s iO, Vienna, 10: 7. EJf. /3to. -Trieste, 10 : 7 
Madrid, 30. l^adia, 30J. Bilboa, 35^- Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354- (librnl- 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 464- Genoa, 434. X'ciuce, *J7 s 0. 31tilta, 45. Naples, 38^, 
Palenno, 1 144- lasbna, 50}. Oporto, 51. Kio Janeiro, 48, Bahia, 50. Dublin, 0 4 
p«r cent. (>rk, 0 J per cent. 

Prltct of Gold and Siher^ per tK , — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 ; 17 j 6d. 

Kew Dollars, 4s. Ojd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11 ^d. 


fJlICES CURHENT, Aprils. 


SUGAR, Muse, 
fi. P. Dry Brown, . ewt, 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very Hue, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto, 

SnmU Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto 

Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica* - ewt* 
OrcL good* and fine ord. 
MkI. good* aiul fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

8t Doiruiigu, I 

Pimento pa Bond,) . . * ! 
SPIHITS, ! 

Jam. Kum, IC O. P. gall. < 

Brandy, 

Geoev.!, ... 
e.ram Rlibky, • . , 

WINES, i 

Claret, l«t Growths, hhd. ' 
Portupil llcil, pipe. | 

Spanish White, butf. } 

lencritrc, 

MaiUura, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, . 
|-{oTulur%», .... * 

Camfiench}, . , - 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, * 

Cuba 

INDIGO, C'araocus fine, lb. 
TIM BEK, Amer.Paie.foot. 

Ditto Oak, 

CTm^Tianvmd (dut. pi^d.) 

Hondurait Mahogany, • 

St (h^mingo, dittu, . . 
.TAR, Anuirican, brL 

Archangel, ..... 
PIT(*H, Forei/rn, t-wt. 

TALI fm, Rui..5'eL Cand, 

Home meinwt 

HEMP, Polish llhinc, ton. 

Kctmlnirfilh Clean, . . 
FLA'X, 

Riga Thics. A DruJ. llak. 

Dutch, 

* iTi^h, 

MATS, Archangel, 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt 
ASHES. Petm. Ihtarl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, 

OfL, WlBde, tun. 

tVxJ, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, Ib. 
.Midiiliiig, * . . 

Inferior, 

COT1 ON 8. Bowed Georg. 
iSk'jit Iidafid* fine, 

Gihm}. . 

Mi<yiing, . . 

rtemerara and Berbiee, 

Weal India, 

Panumbucr), 

aiaraiiliam, 
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! !:? 

— 

90 

91 

7 

1* 


*71 


5* 


! 4 

5 

4 

u 

— 

— 

0 71 

0 91 

.M. 

MM 

1 4 

t 6 


MM 

1 3 

1 it 

— 

mm 

1 1 

1 11 

— 

MM ! 

0 10 

1 0 

«M. 

MM 1 

1 0 9 

0 10 

— 

— 1 


0 lU 


M» j 

1 0 101 

0 11 


9 5 
h iO 
id U 
7s t> 


0 11 
1 7 


— ' 15 0 


40 
St; 0 


0 
0 
] 

1 
1 

0 10 ' 

0 

0 Hi 


7 

5 

'I* 


MM ! 

il8 

£.10 

MM 1 


—< 


MM 


MM 5 

z ^ 


E ! 

H 15 ; 

£a 15 

9 0 ( 

9 : 

0 It 

u 10 t 

9 in 1 

10 — 

U 0 t 

8 15 

0 0 

h V : 

10 10 

MM 

MM ' 

9* 0 ! 

0 fi lo 6 ' 

Z . 

— 

i 

1 "2 i 

0 10 

ll j 

^ 30 ! 

i 8 

I ii ; 

Ifi 0 > 

1« 0 

n 0 


17 U 

— 

MM 

8 0 

19 0 

36 

31 0 

— , 

MM 

TgU 


MM. 

£39 48 

WM j 

40 

3fi U 

- i 

amm t 

£.v: 

.VI 


47 

56 i 

— 

i 

]S 0 


MM j 

10 

mm 

.M. 

12 

44 

37 

i£ 

4,1 

MM 

IS 


MM 

19 

19 10 

0 8 

0 7j 


0 S 

4 

5 

0 n 

0 Si 

Si 

0 

7i 

9 

1 .1 

l 10 

i 9t 

‘ 1 ? 


M. 


0 10* 

i 0* 

0 10 

MM 

«eB 8 

1 0 

•M. 


0 lU 

* 
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A1 KTKOnOf-OtilCAI. 


JlfojUWy J^/rlttgr. ^ 

Taoli:, extracted from the ftcffistcr kepi at Edinhur^hy in 
ObirrvuUtuj^ Calton-fnlU 


. ^ Ml arn mitlo twiL*© every dov, at nine o’cloek, forenoon, and four o’clock, ifter- 

Thennomyter. 

Februartfy 


iTIwr. j 


.AlUl h. l 
llJirom.I Tl»w. 


* {'tn 

* 

{|V.)S 

« il\, ». 

« { V 

-MlV:’.; 

tn.w 

<iM V. 
„ f 


.i7r 


. M.lM ic 


jj r» i 


‘‘SW. 


.H) j M.ii \ !iv 
.:i!» ,v, ji 

.Tvt cjjie. 

.■jsM A. j! r 
'>^u' A.7)) 


. >17 A. Hi ) 


S\V. 


.*» ♦j M . H . »■; 
/Ki,» M.H? f 

\. n » it 
/flH M.4)» 
v.M) .y 

, .'L'.A. 

vr } 
:£7(l m'.Ai’;) 
. 1*70 A.37/ '‘ 


Fair, and 
mild. 

Front mom. 
fair day. 

.Ffoat mom. 

.lull liay. 

Very change- 
jaHle. 

Fro).tm«m 
d.iyhun.>lont*. 

jKiost morn, 
dull day. 
hair, and 
mild. 

I Slight show, 
r.im flCtmi. 

Fro*!! inora. 
fui day. 

[Troit morn 

»«'} d V. 

Frifcit, morn. I 
j'.nnVuu.c. 

!iuU flftern. 

! Drlttk . 

tliin mod of} 
\U\. 

iDull, very 
*cold:.h, bul. 

' Kroiit morn . 

. day fair, t ld. 
Av‘Taf{e of llatn. 


Atiacli. 
Th-r. iDaroin.l Thtr. 


18{ 

20 1 


Vl.'Jd 

Vl..i7 
A. .*54 
\f.JH 


hK).aoi!M.A« > 
.201 \..'?7 / 

tlh M.-IS I 

\. .77 I 




M.30j 

\I..30 

.\.ryn 


Cble. 

|hE. 

SE. 


, A.7i» 


o 3|,M..7I 
24 

<rJiM.51 

isA..?!! 

' i' \. TA 
op.OM.7-' 


.1 17; V. 3U f 

.510' V. 70 f 
.ti'OjM.dO » 

.6'-M A.r>9/ 

.7 1M.40) l^j;. 

.iiO> .\.4o;| 
.: 7 j 1 m .40 1 
.07S'A. 40 f 
.7b.7 M,.30 ) 
.7«'>A. 40 1 

.78.^ A. 30 f 

-73<Kv37f 


£. 


ICWe. 


|SE. 

>E. 




.<» i 4 M .. V >\ 
.fidi V. .77 4 

.TW\ Jv7 \ 


A. 3rt 


l « W 4 inoht ' 4 . 




N'E. 

NK. 


Cblc. 


.Frost mom. 
.ah. hail fm. 
'Frost morn, 
jf.iir day. 

Sleet faren. 
fair aflcrn^ 
Du. I, and 
very cold. 
Day fair, 
ram niirht. 
Day sli. raiib 
|ni;;ht '■leet. 
Dull, with 
Iratn foreu. 
Frosl m->rn. 
Iratn foreti. 
Dull fi>ron.i 
nftr. sh. rain 
aftt'm. 

Dull, with 
klio'ATS. rain. 
iUit and sleet 
ino-tof day. 
Dull, with 
sh'/.vcT'. hiU. 
Morn. dull, 
’punish, day. 
i Fair.dulUand 
'cold. 


MtJrvfi* 


Mar. I 

s 

1 

f> 

<> 


Aua<ii<l 

•1 i-t Mwrttni nuT. | WrA , 




\.33 \ .4 IS. A. oil 

.MM. 71 I 
M.t" |2S<>7'.M.5H 
\.M t .oo:i ). A- 4 ^ 
•i'».r* 0 .M. 7 '-’ I L' 
\.r>0; , 1 iS.A, .V. 1 
\1.31 ! 

\.37, .•.•'Mil*. 31) f 
VMO ! . IOa . M.UI 
11 Il’H.oi ) V. »7 4 
\l. 7fS 7-’*' 't. 17 } 
A . 4 () l 2 fU 0 ll \. 4 :i 


In. 

N. 

N, 

iVV. 

^w. 

N>V. 

WV. 


A..TJ 
IM.'.S 
A. .3,5 
I jM.VO 
\ )A..^4 
1 M ..10 

|a. 3|1 
flM.'ifl 
- \.m 

A..1.t 
M. 2 K 
A.. 35 
M..33 
I A.. 39 . 
Im.40 1 

\. 4*.l 


.ii! A..1S i 
..-lott A. .*ih 4 1 

.7171 50 4 

.ihiiM.lor 

, . 8 ') M ..37 4 
2n..3li M,37\ 
\. .31 4 
> 

..)dJ \,. 3 y 4 

.3h.‘);M.4{)> 

,»h'.‘:m. 47X 
.7001 \. It I 


Cblc, 

SM'. 

li’We. 

Cble, 

SVi\ 

LVVV. 

l-sW. 

Cblp. 

sw. 


,s{ 

«{ 

■*'oi 

H{ 

23 1 
21 1 

<.r, f 

* I 

■i7{ 

«h{ 


if»ir roit (lay . , \ 

! Day frost. ' 

i . n ^( ht ^ h . hall .■ 

I'tost, had, ; 

; nul Hiitiw. 

JMurii. iro.i, 

I if u*tn. fresb. 

iF.nr, Init 

j . - oW . -I 

bad h 

k . iil !i 

, Mti. diri. hl.() 

■ifUTu. rdOi.'J 

Ml;ui,.inot», !| 
land slept . ' 
jMom. snow, 

;had,d.ay fair ij 
!Frtv,t. inoTii.li 
j.nn.liutcoM { 
iFrufct. moro.! 

{.hr;»»rn,dthi.: 

’Koreiubh. hi.! 

Urn‘rn..snow.: 
ikeon frost I 
jtnr dav, 

I F rust. niom. 
lay cojd. 

Foven. hail. 

. old, fair aft 
iMotm fair, 
lifteni. rain, 

AM irigeof R.'iin, l.OAl Inches, 


fliifrtm.l ’I’Snr j W 

t«4.H4h;M.17\L.. 


524 


30{l 

{ 


31 




.siWa. 10 . 
fW’.'.M.t'J ) 
.S.30|A. 40 f 

. 7 *> 0 ,M*Af* I I -MT 

.730, 

«,*> >3iM.4S \ 

,3S0;M.J.3VIsW 
.3V': \. lOf 
.8r»lM.4 4\! 

.y*ii;V.43j 


sw. 

jeWf. 


icblv. 



T, 4 {J 
7M.40\ 
9 V. 40/ 
iM.Ill 
I A. 44/ 
4 Vl. 4.3 > 

; I V. .38 f 

H \ I ..38 \ 

44 A. 57/ 


jCble. 

In, 

!n'. 


,l'air Ai mild, 
**alhr’r dull. 
iForen. dull, 
ill, shrs. aft. 
'Fair, mild, 
w'ltli sunsh. 
,roren. dull, 
i.ifl.di. ram. 
IM.m rain, 
iday fair. 
'Frost, mom. 
|h. sleet afu 
Frost, mom. 
daydull.cld. 
iKain. uiurn. 
■fair day. 
(Fair, but 
kiuU in cold. 
Foren. sun. 
aft . dulifCld . 
iFaic, suuah. 
might snow. 
Fail, sunsh. 
but cold. 
Foren. sun. 
aft. dull, old. 
jMom. ..now 
aft. hail, sid 
.Morn, frost- 
day faii,cld. 


Ah ^‘iiAttKTK'Ai. I-isT oi' Kkcc^i^^h BAsrKttiT»»Tcii:s. iinnounceS bciwecu the Ist 


, of Feb. and Slst of Mardi, HJ24 ; 

AbTAhaim, J. Hamm'-aUcy. 'Pe^ti«(Mt*hme, far- 
rier. 

Alexamlcr. J, (‘hiswoH-SUreet, «tab1e-k«ep«r. 
Acpinall, T. Iltppcrhohnci Voifkahirei ttnne-mer- 
cbont. 

Barrow* J* AUei»mor«« Hiivjfcnrdishire* farmer. 
Batoc> S» Tii>toat cavn-merc}iant. 

Berry, T. Itond-iHHirt, Wallbrook, wino-merchant. 
Bhri, Gi Uottybush-placCi Bethaal-^rroeo, eaUeo- 
. dye*. 

Bowep, W. Winoltifrion, Salop, i,hopkcvt>er. 
Bofwell, T. SarreVHitreet, StntiYd, tailor. 
Bxettal!,T. SvmmicT-biU, Stafforttebire, scritener, 
Bridflcs, J. and J. Dew, Brutal, brrwerti. 
Broadbeat, >V. UudderkHeUl, wao!-«tapU*r. 
Broekiehur&t, J. Phtwido Ilaialei, OerbykhiTe, 
cotton cord manut'artareu*. 

Browne, T. DtiktvStrwt, Grouviuor-Sqiutrc, 

' ' plumber. 

Cannon, W, Molyneux-Street, Ptnlnian-Sttuare, 
grocer. 

Chwlwiok, .T. tIolbiwn-hiU, wnlchmakcr. 
CbiUingvvctrtU, li;. anti T. Co^t|wr, Ueddituh^ War- 
wiek«hirt*, neodlt'- makers. 

Clarke, W. ManclHMlcr, victualler, 

CoilKJft, W. It. Maubtime. brewer. 

C<rmpion, 1*. A. Beckenham, Kent, farmer. 
CaoivsTt H, Commercial-plaetf, City-wad, esrpen* 

let. * 

Coe. W. Darkhotuc-lane. BilHngagatc, itictuaUer. 
Cooke, J. Tromc, Soititcr»ebiMre, clothier. 
Chtwiear., S\o<tne-Str««t. i^hclcea, trterehoenc. 
Cro*ivell, J. HuddcisAcM, woukstapler. 

OoM, R. Harlev T<mw, Sltropfrhtre, Tnattster. 
Cra(ii.knd, dry?«JU»r. 

I’rotnhifT, J, l\akefield,‘«^jm- factor. 

Crtovthw, Vy. li.iinLTtou, apothecary, 
l-'orrie. AV, C. WellmgTtwough, dealer ih laco. 
CtwsdHId, K. M. Livvrpofd, timlicr-niercbant. 
IJnffbrn. VV. Reading, eoadiimakcr. 

Jnavenimrt, J. Altrinehain, vAieihire, »hop-keepe(, 
Daten|K>rt, J.and A. Dunlopi IJreat rorthunl- 
Ktreet, nHUinorh. 

Ikvids, T. Kc(.iiini(»ton Oval, bru^ founder. - 
Baubnc)’, IV Portwa, crocor. 

Ibtvii>*., L. itiul J. T. Oorhu, {.iverfioo}, tiinbcr- 
merchaiitM. 

Dew, \V. J*nicd.Slri*t)t, Haildm^vm, atoBO-mason. 
DckW, W. LiveTi^JoI, ^wiier-Jianging maimfac- 
turer. 

Dorringinn, WV CoroIuH, broker. 

Douglas, I). ami ?»i, JudrUiToet, BrunawicK- 
sqnare. linen -dr aiHort. 

Dotwe, t’. t*han('er> -lane, Uw^autioncr. 

Drew, U, T. Oreharda, Bofbnry, Herdfbrdidiire, 
timbeMnerthant. 

Dn^nn, G. ].a(l-lttne, Manchester, weboute- 

man. 

Eawf^, W'. I>ors€t Mews W«t, PoTtmaW'WpiWri;, 
hfVTsc-flealer. 

Edii?. II. Drcad'Stxvet, nwiphant. 

Eklmhaw. J. Midditsex, Bnot-driu^. 

F4«», W. Uverpoat, drap^. 

Elvcnitonc, K. h llfmd, hnen-diaper. 

Evatii, (i, H.wting», Jtweller. 

Froechv, T. Acton* MidtllMcx, diTpenier. 

Fox, !•’. and J. D. Brodnlil*, BrLiit.>l, tallow-cband- 
Jerif. 

Ciatenby, A. Manclwiter, wholesale grocer* 
George, and M M. Horsham, hu$«ex, druggirt. 
GUlibrarid, \V, Rotton le-Moorsv plumbw- 
Olover, IV, J. fiakdct), H. lannas, J. Dcthick, and 
J. Creeii, Dnity, flax-dTeatera. 

CfonurKall. J. find tt. merchonta. 

Orcen, W. and J. II. Smnimon, and It. A, Ssnifib, 
Sheffield, inauufacturerK of inctakwai'eA 
tfrmi; T. Uck'riiv, flants, mllkrr. 

Hall, J* Stwkport, grocer. 

HancOOKt'd' Westtiury, l&omm%eU>hirc,»hiip.k(!e]>. 
er. • ' 

Hargrcayaa^ W. WluU; Ash, I^ancaidure, cotton 
itp;r.ner. 

H» '<'11, G^ibany Chambera* horKHicalcr. 

Hawkiu*!, J. and S. Claypok*, Uncolnshire, nif] 

leriv. 

Higgins. .1, Glouorxtcf , horse-dealer 
t'ittoci, h. Brk-K-lanf, W'hltechapcl, tea-dealor.' 

^ rlHcheock, fi. hnt oacr.hos’ieT. 


extracteil from the London (jazettc. 

llobley, S. jAnics-Stroet, t'ovcnt.garden, bool 
ami shut' rnak(;r. 

IluUiMi, |.r. Hiokcr’K-Row, Moortlrldiii, iron 
nionafi . 

ffoliucs, J. I,ivcrpocii, merchant. 

Ht)od, \V. llanlicy, and T. Hood, Loddoo, N'or 
folk, mcrch.tnu. 

Iloueysctt, WV Dalston, carptmter. 

Iloughrim, A. Hiulderofleld, gmcor. 

Howard, J. T. and N. Ilougluon. T.nncA'doir 
hot-nmuanMiUircrs. 

Hughes, J. Wood-Street, (?hca)Mule, Uivern keep- 
er. 

Ilalton, W. 8t»n. Bolton, u» nicy-wruiMjc;. 
Huniphreyx, W. \unncy, Sonn-rsct^iure, innludd 
er. 

JackMjn, A, HiUs^rove-strx-ol, (;iouofstoi;.lnu*, ha 
her. 

Jay, ,1. Re^nt-strfvi, hnon-diftppr. 

Jeffrevs, \v. yuadi anHtrect, p-onrer. 

Jercroy, J. (Ircar surT«*y-Street, Ill«L'krri.ir<;’ r »;*iL 
tincn.dr.'tpt‘r. 

JohniiWhT. Ileau.ir, IWlvy'.hire, vjcIh.uKm'. 

Jmij'si, C WrlshjKVil, di.'nju;>t. 

H. and vf. r<orri«, Inuii^o-row', ♦i'.fU'Oi* r* 
Kct'lc, . 1 . M Hierkvti road, ‘Surrey, statioihi. 

Kelsey. H. Fan-Mall. tmJlmer. 

KmUku, W.. ExrttTi bnixicr. 

Kinnear. J. Brighton, »«iikci. 
l.amb, J. Ncwnuiit-srrcct, tiKford-SlTOcl, i-i.'ipl. 
nuiker. 

ljunh, S. liuttcr. 

IxMider. B. Jtm. V\ ilHon-Strcet, F tnsl>t>r>'*'qviar.‘, 

uphokterer. 

Lcsik, T. Kelpingham* LmroLnsliire, vtrt'»»!br 
l,evy, II. {otherwise l.4‘Vctr,l and I.. Levy , lla'oig 
lam*. warehoueri? men. 

Lloyd, i>. Hankaivlc, Sfintliwark, timtH’r-nn'’r' 
cnanb 

L'vkin^ton., t‘. Commcrcslai-plttcf’, CMj-road, o>i 
man. 

M’Adam.W. (.cict^^tcrv tkakr. 

M*Kenrit', F.aod W. shclficUl, upbohfccrev^. 
Mallvon. .1. <i*K»dhurst, Ki-ni, victu.dlfr. 

Mafsnn. W.aiul IV W*at«!r-lauc, wlmMiiurcluuils. 

M. fw.d J. Hopkmd, tsvfil 

mrrehannv. 

Mec, J. Mvb.wi, UnU, nimfeant. 

Mt'Menger, (V Dxftvrt.cainbct-rnAkcr. 

MHitc, J. Liverpool, plumber. 

Miller, R. !»atempytcr.ri!>w* iKiokaelliT. 

IBooti, y, MirActd, Vorliriitre, wiwdlen-tiicrchfiiit 
hbmbnwnery. T. iwhii Strett, nilk- 

nuoiOfAftiinT, 

Morgan, d. J, Vork-stareef, ( ommerc.rd-rmrd, car- 
l»CTHcr. 

Mumy, J. Mawrhwter, jo'mor. 

Situdi, T, <iarcien-row, .‘Southwark, men'hant. 
Wccdtiam, K, MfiedenficW, iroprAonge? . 

Xcwman, WV Minclite laue, men bard. 

NcwIkwm?, fJ. WV Little tJrook->>trcct, llanrAiT 
l^)U»re, uiilor. 

Nunn, U.and T. Fwihcr, Giulvirtrett^ timber-mer 

(banU. 

NtchoK, O. Bristol, vietuftllcr. 

Nichokmn, IL North ShicUK, riiiiv-ownar. 

Nohem Norwich, merchant. 

NUttall, J. Wt) 0 <l>rott«l Mill, near Bury, lamek' 
ahire, ctAion spiimer. 

Oakley, T* FwiUf* conl-mcrclianL 
Packer, U. TokenhouAc-yard, packer, 
y^earaun, T. Hamngihorpt^, Viirkshire, miUer. 

' Peiiti«y> S. Hhep^ion Mallcft, jtrucni. 

Fcnney, “IV O. Brighton, drnjiCTi 
t'literkin, T. Gali-sircet, Lirueliouse, l»ak(»T. 

Poikii^ J. IV'pcr Tliamcia-jettreet, autims. 
Penwnt/ M. W. Sf .Jatnf**4 Walk, Cktkcnweil, 
taldcddoth inaiiufatiurer. 

Pick worth, n. Cuisdor-htrcet, coal- nn reliant. 
l^kTc , ih u. 'I (dT( Ilham ("{'url-Kwd, grocer. 
r*iwV T. B. k'WMk, i)c\cnishirc, pajH-r.imikerii^ 

t*ii(Ck, iitvviwlrrtftcr. 

Pcjrtl, W. HoJidurjis-wJwrf, bouthwark, coal mer- 
chant. 

Prccn, J. W on ester, ‘lilk-mmcr. 

Price, Tr<«^^ bridge, jfroccr. 

Price, T. Har kletmi, Norihamptcnahire, luiker. 
Pritchard, 11. Ifegenfcimot, tlx f» .id -at reet, drckv- 
i>ig.<«Me rnanuru-ttircr 



19 «tO 

Piirily* F. Mark-Ianc, brokw. 

Ku-fwrds, T, HircTi-null.s, Stiin'ord'^tilrc, niilKT. 

Uj>t, Lomlianl-Sirwt, auctuineor. 

RjIey.W. !Jir<’h*w(Ki'l, f)crt)>sljirc, coal*mcrchant 

Hof. .1. Tor|)oini. (’ortiwali, lufrHiaiit. 

I{(»ctU<‘j, F. Maiiclirsier, and d, W.itt, 1 Boston, cot* 

toDMfuiir.if.tc: urn . 

1. J J’J k*c, rnrrrjnn:. 

iiuolul:, huilolk, wmt; and 

hr.imlv nic.( i'i.'m:. 

]. ^ jc'lualter. 

Shaw, •. NV aUt*/i(*t<l , laud-,ur^cyor. 

Sinaih y, li. Ihirio Tract, iijiTccr. 

SKi.twiorc, j. '*-iu-tlh id, ‘>usbor.mamifactuTf»r. 

1 . rmt'lnmr /,'ii‘cii, Kciil, cattk- dealer. 

f j.is:- 1 ijiin, Jiiurv huif, ci(>ihc*> 

Miriijj.iJi. 

S>ulh>orili, \V. sliarplfw, LancaOiir**, whibUT. 
Micitlo, \\ . \\ liiO'hitreh, jl ip, tnJibcr-tijc»cFi,iut. 

ai I , . Mifri ciMirt, t’hcapMtlc, incrcti.iiit. 

StwKt',. '1'. V\t'li!ipool, Mont'umu rxsliirc, 

natiMfl-nMnur'ii isirer. 

'1 , j.i ytoi., l.vtn, lAik*r. 


i«r 

Timbrel, W. T» Bermondsey -Aquare^ worstcd->ina« 
tiuracturer. 

'rrcvcni, \V. Pt-mbroke, drajicr. 

'I rotmaii, ' 1 '. Durslcy, (rioucestershire, mealmati. 
TurbeuUc, J. €,'nnn Herefordshire, tim- 

Ijcr-dcalcr . 

Twitiy, \V. Maiicht*}>ter, s)io]fkec)>er. 

1 >jd< f.vo.i.t, J. iji. '‘•tatlordihjrf, maltster, 

T. l.t*,*-alli‘v, 1 .Mi" \cri‘, iMMch'jmner. 

M. ( ojuluiL-Miiri, IStmd-htrcU, niilUncr* 
WakeiiiJtii; T. Klctt-niaikt t, ?talnmcr. 

Wuli.fj, \V. Charlr*- ,'Aitet, Muidleftex-hofipltali 
h;t<ic»dc.sher. 

Wi 'jb, It. 1*. Wnpplntj-tn*!'!, grocer. 

\Vf, ''u.iu, J. f.M I t}ioi)l, ntf'TCh.int, 

11 . \;(nilwiig, Iiiirii-iliaiicr. 

'.ViiMtj, J. Horou'jh-road, sr»ut)iwark, builder* 
UJs.truui, 'r. Kirisbnr>-j>lawMtnlor. 

\\ hinctip, \\\ "S oik, snirli'incrchant. 

Wofl-y, H. i'lMitoiitii, dca'icr. 

•A old, M. KiJij,'*- Aririb-Vanl, merchant. 

H, T. CkHikc, Frojne, sciwuoti, clc« 

'.iji 


Monthly Reffigicr, 


Ai T'li i< \i, «}' r. w'MirHTf announcwl between the 1 st 

i 1 . H’.arv, ami Aiaicii, U»_‘ 4 , c\tJiirictl frt in tr.c iidinburgii {^iuretto. 


■V^ Jm.i), i;r,tru'i ,iiifl c.ttih*- Icatcr, at Hat- 

dlClpOM, lOmitX «,T I.'jIMfl.. 

Il.li!>!, Niciii I Ills'll, jiuriMiant, I’orl Iliuu’toai), 

< Ijol.n Aim, ii.sc. Mot",.*- and ’'iiil:. <'t>» i, Huma- 
tr<. . * 

Ikl't, . J.in* PI ,pi, ,,{ ( 'OiiltMl,rf,ir,iIl. 

» ‘ 1 . t > I ■ i . 


• ' M ’ M-! ' ' .ii'ii'T 1,1 '!», 11*1, t r, 

] lit*' V,., t.< 1. I nl.'i. 

aiiit Ml..', J , It isau.'. :ir*d warclioi.' 

H.',' , .'..•ti'", (‘ornni >n brcKii, «•!.!' 


a'lJ liP- 
".ivn III 




k’hfi. ti '.(III im.i U*r lu F.ixty. 1. c«cjn 

f . 1 il« , ; 

IlbMi, U Alcxan uT, nierch.*i»t, Dknfcmj- 


oi\, ' an«l fr» am tic, -ih f in 

icc'^i'.r \w. 


Jo'-i 

‘ I till 1', Ml 
.f 'ihti'.tori, 
/,as, 

I 

M'lol., n 


f/ i'i 

I'cw . , 


•f’ ' 

I. ii 


J'- •! Ii 


'I 1 t ‘M 


,,)i. I .tiilc-flcilcT and ho»-xf.|jca 5 rr, 

I'I iii.cJ, J .rinji III .Vjijft •' 'fin. 

'lliicj, tirapci in ffip.M.n;. 

• ' tiiid.p’pcr, Kimosv-./itcii, 
w.jj'i, (itcrchijn! !ii ViUrn. 

?)«.)! aii'i "iKK. leaker m t’on- 

"J. i,.,,tM. Mnu*ba!.,'j and c>*f ii-dcxl.>r 
. 't iMm* 3 i,tacr .as-l etne «n.Avi 
c 1 ' 1 . 

M in.'i.’v.mt, aii'l 


H .1*1 I Mi'i, J.pisc d d( r t,i r,.{,jdn.T di. 

I Ui iiii i\ i'- lUMc i i < '^*11,.*’%. ^ 

H. M .IM.l A\ 

'i!M .!■ ’ < 1 ) limvi-rs in t*n ft* 

\\ Uh.llM'ii,!, .J.Jii'. V. p (.fy l.illJl )|i l.CI'.h. 

j>l\ JHI.'S'PS, 

IlC'\d, Hnlifri and .Vjniri'w. luaTmlactuif r-i in In- 
Vfilcithaii ; .1 dmdiJ.d .',1*1 March. 

Hioviik, \\ ilij.n,., and giaiu-dcalur, I'roo 

muffv Nfain.., m ar taiklrk, udnidcndon AOIh 
MtircO. 


.‘•tod.jrl, htti* mail coach-contractor in 
i.dnj!inn;‘i , a bother dr uU‘uautitcr<7l!>t March, 
rr*'.dihg at Ilailicath, and formerly 
ai Ihllquauionniv of Durham; a (iiiat rUvidend 
f, \ L'Otn \;.nl &! nr, oh. 

Kv idle, .\iiorcv . corn chacdlcr, ( Ed« 

; .1 iliMdi ml t-'i'itn Maich, 

Ku jit.Mor, Muiu' tnm of Hridgctu], 
1 I ‘nv.iimoi ti u l.r'i amt tiu.d dis.tiuud Jhth 
'•'i *C*h. 

Lhjj’i, Kiir, rd.dfo, ajtd Rfrr, I amb, and Co, 

c M*w ; :i tinal dhidcml <;u 11th M.iV. 

hiiiiJ'. ., D.iv,d, ami to, late gtmtrui agents in 
KA>'uhnrgh ; .i ilo idi ud 'JJd Ajinl. 

JauiiL-, jneneial incrchani and trader 
at i oriuu.li, near i on ilh.im ; u dividend S 7 th 
March. 

M'tcod, John, the RcvcTcnd, mimxlcT of the 
gt bp<-l and huikU-r iiit,ia>^ow} a final dividend 
M.iitfu 

,\ii\im!p*, met chant in Dingwall ; a se« 
ct ml and (iii.ai di\idtnd I'iih March. 

T^Uliilic Kolicit. tM< dcct'.uetl, nidchant aiidfish- 
lurCT in \ la; tb'l , a divuierid Ihth April. 

M’i’u' lamt'b, latrl) merchant in Keiib; a divl- 
(hiul. ‘ 

Muir, .Nr.'hihild, imri’lmnt and general agent in 
Miuo’.u :h; ,i ii's-i ilmdrn.d Jhih March. 

lMiv.iM>n. HiMtl. 1 lie h iiiki-r and insitimicc bro- 
iii PI l.aiu]»ur,‘.*h * a Couith dividund .‘Jlst 
Vh£!c)i. 

>t 1 , \!o\:indf'i. haid'A* art -merchant in Ayr; t 

t rs* 111 \ id, MU .iih March. 

Si i nicich.int in Hitimcrcc, Perth- 

f , t ; .1 diiidcmt 1 st April. 

.si,.»v.ui, hd.n, juiiici, gox'cr m Inverness; a di- 
* .-It jid ,ju, I iit'i Apnl. 

n-:hi, James, junior, mordiant in Glasgow j a 
ihudciKl ‘Jsth Miuch. 

JV\ .j*\ /VicvaniltT, l.ue manufacturer in Gl8a80w^ 
a fn,.!.’. di\ idend aiicr 10th March. 


ArroiNT^IKNTS, PUOMOTIONS, 


February. 

Breret M, flcn. K. Adam, K.C.Ji. l.oc.il 
K.Uik of I.t. (iun. Wi iouuin IskuuU 
10 < th. I.SV-J. 

7 LifcCids. Lt. Oloenwood, Capt. by purcU. mcp 

Simih, ret, I Jan. S Dr.,G. 

Cor. and Sub. LU Milligan, Lt. by 
* ' purch. do. 6T>r. C. 

fens, ^'lr W. Scott, Bf. from 51 F. 

Oor. an<l Sub, Lt. hy ptfrch, ilo. 


Cor. nnil Pub. Lt. Rooke, Lt. by 
piirch. vice CoUins, ret. 24 do. 

E. Howard, Cor. and Ssub. Lu by 
pitri'h. do. 

. Cur. Hepburn from h, p. 19 Dr. Cor. 

viejL' ( raufutd, ^ Dr. SSdo. 

Cant* Mepherwon. Maj.bypuxch. vice 
k* }tv*C:iar«nco, prom. 29 do* 

Lieut. Nootli, CapL by purch. do 

i) H 



4m 


JjqnojMANwte, Jhnmotiw, ^ 


CAj^ 


SOr. 


>1 


Off. Rie)Hird». by pureh. do. 
£. Jernlngham, tot, by nuroh, do. 
Cor. CniufuTd> .Aninil)r. 0. Cw. 

viiee Rdleman* h. p. 19 Dr. Si do, 
C. Nomum* Cor, by nurdt, vie** 
Markham, 9 Dr. 12 Feb. 

W: H. Warrington, Cor. vice Par> 
tridjMi, res, W Jan. 

Cf»r. DstieU* Lt* by purch. vice Hi*- 
top,, rift. 5 Feb. 

Coii, Hart, fjvm 65 P. Cor. by purch. 

Coidstna*. W, G. Caner.SoUcUor, vice Wilkin^ 
aon, dead 29 Jan. 

Cape, Uuaiichatnp, from h. |i. 19 Dr. 

Capt vice Huime, 96 p. do. 
JM MftcUchlaii, from h. p. 49 F. LU 
vice Spmtt, 9H F. 5 Fell. 

M. IfOn. Sir J. T4Unb6r(. K.C,Ii, Co- 
lotid. \ tcv Sir T. Maitland, dead 
18 Jan. 




.7P. 

i 


10 


»6 




S9 

30 


F 91 




33 


U 


34 

^«3 


.71 


P 


l.t. (■‘jmry , from (hi F. Ca)>t. by parch. 

vu*e Derkeioy, 2 W. 1. R, 3 Peb. 
Caiit, Hyrnc, from 3.5 P. Capt. nco 
GetUin. iV) P. Jan. 

£n$. Darrouh, Lt. vice Robin^ini, 
dead S3 do. 

R. T. Furlong. Ens. «k». 

Lt, Church, fromh. p. It F. Lt. vUx' 
Kidman, iHJ P. 4 Feb. 

Et», Wiijicy, from W F. Lt. l»y putclt, 
vice />i/. Hay, prnm. .5 do. 

lit, M*l.ivid, from h. p. 22 Dr. Panii. 
ritv Blddiilph, doau 15 Jan. 

G. H. Caknrah, En*. by piirrh. vkc 

I’licljw, 51 F. ' do. 

Lt. Pctcr«i, flf»>ra h. p. 1 W. 1, Rc. 
i^ua. Mast, vice Rcynolfi*. h. p. 

12 Pcb. 

Lt- Fwky, from 54 F, Adj. aial Lt. 

rice Weir, res. Adj. only 29 Jan. 
Lt. Kcr, from h. p. S3 F. Lt. vtce 
Dmeley, 9(5 F. .1 FW 

Maj. MMiregor, from h. p. 78 P. 

Mft}. vice NUdifills, SH? F. 29 Jan, 
CHpt Graham, fiYtm h. p. 17 Dr. 

Cajd. vice Walier, (16 F. 5 Feb. 
Swrff, Gonttn, from K. p. 6 W. L R, 
vice Thonuu, cann^Ued 
Hit 

Lt. IVnldi, from li. p. 2 Gn. Rn. Lt. 

viee DttvicTt, 91 F. 29 do. 

rapU Cradd<ick, ftpom h, p. 64 F. 

Capt. vice fiyme, 20 P, 5 Feb. 
nu Maj. (.arter, Maj. vice Guthrie, 
dead 5 June, 1823 

Lt. Caultlcld, Capt vice O’UeiUy, 

- dead 20 May. 

Hemming, ditto, vice Carter 
3 June. 

Fn*.Bn)wnc, Li. viw CauIBcId 

20 May. 

Cavr.ditto.viw llcinmtng.f June. 

Btuiffr, ditto, vice <{5Hi;gcRt, dead 

A do, ' 

II, l/sher.Knsf, vice RrownnSfithlMay 
tr, Bmwt«s ‘tittu, viw t’arr 

14 Jan. 1821. 

H. NiJtoti. ditto, rice Shaw 15 du. 
Kn<i, I’hclwH. from 4H F. En*. vice 

Scott, 2 Ldc (id*. 8 d<*, 

Lt WoTTim, tVoin li.p. Hi F. lA. vice 
Fo«kev, 2.9 Ft 5 Peb, 

— Mack worth, fin*, by purch. vi(tf 
Hart, 13 Dr. da 

Etj.s. Ik/yl«, Lt. by purdu vice Con- 
roy, 1») F. 12 dfi. 

IJcn. (r. Spencer, Kiw*by purch. do* 
Lt SmiUk. Cu|»t vuie Laoc, dead 

11 May, la^ 
Lt Gen. Air G. Druminmid, G.C.J3. 
.from f)8 F, Col vice Gem. Duniilii;, 
dead Sh.fan. 1821. . 

Lt LIchtbody, Adj. rioe Tomaoo, 
re*. Adj. omy 15 do. 

Lt PainAombe, Capt by purch, vice 
Hamilton, mt 12 Fob. 

En*. Champion, Lt. by pu:cb. do. 
F. Carr, Eim. by purch. ' do. 
Lf/. C. W(dlealey, ihw. by purch. v ice 
liiRfocd, pfoau 16 Jon. 


£. T* runynghamc, do by imnh 
vice W IgiO) , 20 !< . o Ftb 

83 Eiiti. Voung. Lt vice Uiogston. Aft*. 

Col. Corps 29 Jan. 

If. F. Ainsfie. Pn*. do. 

8.5 LL Watts, ('apt. vice Rail, dead 

« No\. 182.5. 
If. E. Taylor, Rn*. S2 Jan. 1824. 

87 Maj. Browne, Lt. Col. vkx> Miller, 

dead IK May, 1823. 

Rat M(\j. Stroatfield, Maj. do. 

Lt. Day, Capt <lo. 

Frri. Hatstcad, Lt. do. 

P., De L’Ktong, Kns. viee Doyle, 4 
Dr. do 

N. M. Doyle, do. vice ilabtcaJ 

1.1 Jan. 1A24 

88 . lU GtH, Sir H. F, Campbell, K,< ,Jt. 

Col. vice Drummond, 71 F. 28 do- 
94 Lt. Davies, from il.» F. Li. vice Orr. 

c.inc. I Di»c. 182.1. 

Surg, Tilt, from h. p. 27 F. Surg, 

25 Jen. 1X21- 
Ass. .Siirg. Ix)timer, fr(»n h. ji. 91 K. 
^ Ash. .Surg. 2.5 Ow*. 1S2.3. 

95^ Lt. Tweed, from h. il 5 W. 1. If. 1-t,, 

\ ice Spertmc, enne, 15 Jan. ) Hi* t. 
9(5 M. Cell. Fuller, Cut 2S do, 

1 1. c*ol. Ifurrifi*. from h. p. ii'O F. 

fa. Ciil. ■ 2'» do. 

Rl. Lt Col. r*atty,from li. p. Fort. 

S(it . M;d. d{». 

Maj. NiMlU, feoni .51 F. do. do. 
Hat. Muj. llulmtj, from 7 F. (‘apt d<». 

— MaoMd, fnan b. p. ')5 F. 

do. do. 

Cap*. Cainicnsw, from 2 Vet, Ihi. 
no. do 

Getlim, fmni 20 F. do. do. 

i5iirla|iii, from h. p. 73 F* do. 

df». 

■ Hyde, from 1 Vet Bn. do. do, 

V W^Ulcr, fnno 31 K, do. do. 

— lionigh, frtnu b. p. 5U F. do. 

do. 

t Lt. Sprat t, from H K Lt do. 

Kennedy, from h. p. W. 1. Ran. 

* d4>. do. 

ntjwling, flron* I Vet. Ilm do. do. 
— — JoDce, froru a F. do, do. 

. Kutman, from So !<'. do. do, 

• HidMirtvni, fiwn ( K>li>a R. iU>. 

do. 

f . N'uceiil:, from h. p. 17 F. do. do. 
— — Cary', frtHik h, p. 17 I*, do. do. 
« — M^Ketuu*, from h. p. 21 F.do. 

do. 

Oosriev, frtmi •TO F. do. do. 
Eds, CriM* rrom h. is 1 1 F. <lu. do. 
— — Telford, fVtun fi. p. r> F. do. do, 
— — inlc\', from I V ct. Bt\, do. .do. 
— (lOKri'lk^. from h, p. 3l I- . <lo. lUt, 
— story, from h. is 17 F. <U». d". 
— — o'fmcn, from h. |s (a 1 F. do. du. 
Lt. Suthcrlend, fmiu It. p, Ido F, Adj. 
and Lt do. 

Serj. Murchistui, from ^5 F. Gd*. 

^ (jjua. MasL .5 Fell. 

Rifle Brig. Id* Uyrue. A«lj. vice Kincaid, rc<. 

Atlj. only do. 

2 WL I. It. Lt. hfK'kVf from L Life ihhi. Capt. by 
puTCb. viee bjbc pney, ret. Sit Jan. 
Ht Lt. i!0l Jiikkclcy, from IS F. 
M^.bypiiri'h. viccftol lluussayc, 
ret. 3 Feb, 

CfytoAB* 2d Lt Myku*, Ur Lt 15 Jan. 

Stewart, fromb. p. Sd Ceylon 

ILSdLt. 2.1 June, 1H22. 

Ua<'kay, from do. do. do. 

< ^ H. B. iM*( rea, do. do. Kiih Jan. IH24. 

Lt. Campbell, from h. p. 5 W. 1. R. 
Ist I<c. vice Robertson, 06 F. 5 Feb. 
Cape Ciwre A**, .surg. ( larluN Sura i 15 Jon* 
K.AISr.C^C.Lt llinK^tou, from 83 F. Capt. 4 da 
J. White, Kb*. 2 da 

M. (rHollorau, do. 3 da 

fj. Fuss, do. ' 4 do* 

J, lliiiacke, do. S do, 

C. Lisar, da 6 do« 

J. Godwin, do, * 7 do. 

R. F. Ring. do. 8 dp. 



* Appoinimmis Pronioiions, 


Unattat)hed> 

Lieutenant r»rtf Edw. May, from 20 
F. CapL by purch. vice Krumm, 
ret« SU Jan. 18^4. 


Staf, 

C’apt. J^rd Kdwftrd May, from li. yi. 
Sub. ln.s|>, of Mil. m Ionian Ubiodfi 
xice Kruinm. ret. 5 Feb. 

Ht. Maj. (iren. Gds. Dep. 

(Jim. Mai. <>ru. in Windw. and 
l.eew. litandM, wjth rank of Lt. 
f'.l. It) ihc .\r»iy, vice l*oplmm, 
<\oh 4 ‘ ISJ do. 

( rarrisoihs. 

itviu (ico. Lotit Ilnm*?, (iX'Ji. Gov. 
of Outnharloii ('a^tlcj iicc lt<*n. 
Diinttax. dead , .> Feb. 

Ll. Cul. U.*iwUt»r, II. \rl. f.t. C,ov. of 
iiml TiWniry Fort. »i<t 
ttuti, J. d<* (.'ourcy, dead* ‘J- .tan. 

( Mimin' Ih' part limit, 

l|i»\:iJ Alt. M:t|. (ii'it. >th li. Uloontficld, lit- 
(t.C.li. t'j- ('oioncl (’oin- 

inandanb vk-c rArtin^;tf/a, dead 
4 Noi 

Hinal L»f; 1 st Lt. nrtulj'cn, front It. j*. hi Lt. 

Mcc .Sju rltJif", )i. p. ii'l Jun. IHL'l. 

Sfafl', 

llliys, I'loui b.iJ..‘iW. I. 
liq;. Asi. Mir.',. 'J^lh J.in. 

E.i'chani>t ,s, 

Ll ( oL Uiintiary, -’0 F.v^ith Loloml Fit»-licrald, 
F. 

i rtiit*. tvotn Inm*. of Mil, iii Ionian Ij> 1 . 
i.dh I o). U ou F. t . Fiwmmbv, It. j». I*.* Dr. 

— (olJiiour, hoMi ItiHc Uii^j witb Lt. Col. 

ll. j). Fort. SVt I . 

< /i(it. M.irtiit, Initn - Lttc Ddik. unr. dif!'. isiih 
( .tpL L//, I!v‘llia(< n and STtiitoti# h, p. 1 1 F. 

Kirln,itwm 4 l)i. do. wuh C’oj'l. Moure, 

?». j». o.'> 1 ‘. 


Healey, from 7 F. do. with CapL Btipe, 

— Elliot, fr<Mn J7 F. do. wlHi CapL Mntov 
h. p. 11 F. 

— —^Browii, from 24 F. with Capt Townshendi) - 

Mddmay, fron^. o.") F. wiUi Cai»t. JameB, h.’ ' 

|». 54 >F. \ ‘ ' 

Molmea, from Hit F. with tlapt. Tryd^l/h. ' ' 

p. 16 F. 

Kobiiion, from 85 F. with fapt. Corkbum, 

h. p. 17 Dr. 

Li. Macdougall, from It; Jlr. with Lt. Vuicoitt> ' 

M'are, from 14 F. with l.t. Liston^ .% F. 

summer*,, from it) F. ree. Uifl. with Lt. Clay. 

field, h. p. HG F. 

— Norman, from 41 F. with Lt, Dickson, 6£) F. 

ewneron, from 5.> F. roc. djfi', w'jili I.U Car* 

]Hinter, U. p. 

KHiot, 7e F. do. with LL CriiblK*, li. n. 45 F. 

— — . Home, from 8«i F. do. with l.u Macdonald, 
ll. p. Vk. I.l. luf. \ol. 

EtMif'n Miawc, iVom 13 F. with En»kiJ Pearson, 
liJ F. 


Grant, from S?7 F. witli Ensign fSpeuccr, h. 

p. 21 F. 

Sintt. D'Flaiicrly, from 1 4 Dr. with ,Surg. Forstar, ' 
10 F. 

Ass* Mirg. M'Munii, frum;4(J F. with Ass. $utg. 
Mewatl, h. ]». IH F. 

Ligertwood, fioin Stair, with As$.Surg. 

Sweeny, h. p. 7 F. 

— — t iiftbrd, from Staff, with Asi. Surg. M*- 

Loiigbhn, h. )>. 

Vet. .sur. scluoedcr, fruii) 3 l>r. with Vet. Sure, 
Cunsum, 13 Dr. . 


itihd I{i:fl}riueHts,^ 

Maj. De La Honsvaye, 2 W. 1. Reg. 

Capt. Sinilh, a Life Dds. 

1* \V, 1. Ueg. 

— — — Kninmi, .^iiblii*i{»ce. of Mil. in luniaii UL 
LL Coibns, 2 Life Odh, 

— — Iholop, 15 Ur. 
i:»niet. Partridge, 11 Dr. 

ll<)!>p. Aasiiia. W. S. ClmturtH, U,p. 

RtuukiUricK 


4.1/ arc/t, 

lltcivt t apt. l.vslcr, o It. VcL Un, Major in HJ F. 
Uh ariin 4 Jimc, INH. 

Kerif, do. do. 12 Aug. ISlo. n 

FoiK’Ht, K. I, C. Ser. Hns)i. of t.3 

AJtI. ''tor j M.ij. JM the L. Indies 
oiiJv 1 i July, Ibiil. t-j 

f Life L«d', < or. ';tud .Sub. Ll, V.iiUrd, Ll. by 

pureh. vua.* Lucki, p.oin. *7 Feb, itj 

1821. 


Fuji, Capel, tVoru 43 F. Cor. and Sub, 
i.t. b>ipuich. do. 

7 Dr. (id:>. W. Payne, I’or. by pureh. \ife Green' 
lan.i, H Dr, 4 MnroK. 

S Dr. Cor. i iLCohimt, fiom 7 Dr. ti. I.t. ))y 
purch. nee \\t*i,unr.i, ret. 1*5 Feb. 
Lt, (liaiiiilie, from h. p. 1.V Dr. Adj. 

and Li. \ uv V\ e;!iitcnr.t, reit. do. 

L:. » Midhani.from h, p. It) Ur. 

Ll. Lni. Miv S/t <i, A. (JueilUrt, 
I’xeli. rcc. dilf. IwlweiMi full pay of 
('a\. and Inf. only ih Mar. t'}21. 
BL Ma). Btirion, Maj. by purch. vice 
Knikine, u t, 19 do. 

Lt. Il<?ed, * apt. by'^pureh. do. 

C'OT. Morrib, J„l by i)ureh, d«. 
ti. Miirryat, Cor. by puit'h. do. 
Elia, (ii^hani, Lt. I>y imrch. \»ce M*- 
Death, let. 4 Marcdi. 

J. B. Kerr, Kns. by purclu do. 

Lt. HttfU'r, from fi, lu b4 F. Lt. vice 
M’Conehy, 4,1 F. 2fid(). 

Kns. Littlejohn, Adj. i ice Joties, 96 
F. •J’* .IHH. 

Ens. t’oojKT, from h. p. 7H F. Ens. 

g.*) March. 

Ens. Lonsdale, LL vice Cotton, dead 
4 do. 

Lt. Loiuriaie, Adj. viOc Gregg, k*!. 

Adj. only 18 do. 

il. J. Wardo, Eiu. do. 


10 Ur. 


17 


I F. 


17 

IS 


S3 

Si 


2S 

27 

99 

51 


Ens, \dams, Lt. by pun*h, I’lco Lane, 
ret. 11 do. 

G. J. Cnxbie, Ens. by pureh. do. 

Ll Bam. from 1i. p. 5S F. Lt. vice 
Cniiipbelt. 99 I*. 25 do. 

Maj. Cnidmer, from h. p. CO F. Maj. 
lue hdmstone, txch, IS do. 

P. Ibanaid, Kn.v by purch. viee Col* 
quhoun, pruni. , 29 Jan. 

Surg. Martindale, from h. p. 67 
F. Auk. Surg. m<’C FcKrte, exch. 

18 Marelu 

A»f>. Slug. Lindsay, from ."0* F. Sufg. 
vice IhirnK, dead 4 do. 

Ll. Miwpheriain, fmm h. p. 55 V*. LL 
\iei' LrL VVaUwmirl, 9S F. ^5 do. 

Lieut. Uvciw, ftora h. p. 27 PPUcuL 
Viet* Uiirroch, 24 F, do. 

— — W arren, from h, p. 30 F. do. 
vice AmiKtmng, 99 F. do. 

Suig. Weld, from h. p. f>7 F. Suqj. 
vice Dunu, h. p. do* 

fapL lion, L\ T. Monckton, from 
{!ape Cortis, Bapt.'vice Gill, h. r. 
27 F. IS do. 


— Uarrodi, from 20 F. <!(». vice 
Stuart, 98 F. 26 do. 

" Cary, from S9 F. do. vice Scott, - 
97 E. do* 

Ridge, from 47 F. do. vitti 

fieiiU(4erk, 99 F. dA» 

fini. Douglas, UeuL by purch. vk!« 

Browne; rot. 19 Fe& 

G. Browne, Kns. liy punch. -.db* 

Ll Trexidder, fioiu h. i>. GO F, tit ’ 
vice Hamu^ 99 F. 2d Margh. 
f^apL Skmner, from lb p. IfiXOM, . 

vifeSh*w,97F. Ikl: 

LL Beckham, from h. p. 79 F. vic», 
Plumbe, 98 F. do. . 




m 


41 

4T 


49 

58 


M 

57 

CO 

«S 

C5 

C7 


74 

^ 75 

n 

f 

«8 




CAptUr ' 


Cn*. Mdntaomerie* Uu Tico 8haw» 
4<i4 II do. 

•— HadwiOi do. puich* vice Craw- 

ford. rat. IK do. 

£. Brodriok, Em. tice Montgomery 
11 <i<K 

Hn«p. AMl«t. Scotta A5si«t. $urg. vice 
Lindwiy prom. do. 

Maj. Kirkwood, from h. p. New 
Brunaw. Pen. Maj. vice Cnamljcr- 
lain, cant;. fio. 

M. Luflihlngton, Ena. by nuTch. vice 
Caucl. ] Life (ids. lido. 

Lt Cooke. Capt. vice Rvlanoe, dead 
31 I3ei% IHtfS. 

Ensign Freer, from 60 F. Ensign 
19Feb.lSi4. 
Bk Col. Dunkin, frrnn b. n. F. U. 

Cof. vice Hardingc, 99 F. *26 Mar. 
Lc. KyAit, from ti. ti. SS F. Lt. vice 
Ridge. SP7 F. do, 

t.t. Campbell, from h. p. Lt SO Feb. 
Bt Lieut CoL CiiniUere, Lieut. t!t>L 
25 March. 

Bt Maj. BeB. Maj. do. 

Lt. C^uthbertaont Capt do. 

—— Duke. do. do. 

Capt Wilkiu. fVom h. p. It AftHoan 

Coi ’ * ~ 


Corps, do. vice Dell 
Ena. Lewia, di>. 

— Hobeits. do. 

— — King, da 

— Ciaid, 


do. 


87 


93 

96 


9T 


.do. 
do. 
do^ 
do.' 

, da do. 

Lt Woodhouae, from li. p. 83 F. do. 

26 (fa 

- WlIllaTTiaon, from Mf) F. do, do. 
► MounUteven, fir(«n h. p. 49 P. 


ili). 

da 

da 

da 

da 


• Lnnes, from h. p. U F. do. 

— — Merphett fnmi 87 V. do. 

— — LiUjc. frtwn h, p. ‘J3 F. da 
— — M'Cijnchy. from I Jit', do. 

— — Atkinaon. from h. p. 75 F> da da 
— — n<TuttbeiN from 69 F. do. s n-e 
CuthiKrtson do. 

Ent Andrews, from 60 P. da vice 
lJuke £7 d«». 

» Keilctt, fniro 77 F. Eoidgn do, 
'25 da 

— — Ward, from li. p. 59 K. da do. 
— — FolhrrgiUt from h. p. IS F. da 
vice Lewis do. 

Gent Cadet W. A. MTlever^, from 
R« Mil. ColL EnsiKn vice Robfffts 
i'6 do. 

W. Bell, Ens. vice King V7 da 
J. J. drant. do. vice Codd 2K da 
Capt IlanW, Major by pitteb. t»re 
Lt Col. Hill, ret 5 Feb. 

Lt Sewell, Capt by pnnjh. da 
Bt Maj. M’CaskUI. Maj. by pwpeh. 

vice Inudidiy. ret 11 da 

Lt. .Kil\er, C4i^ by punch. do. 
Enuen Little. Lt bypurcli, da 
P. Hill, F.bs. by puren. do. 

Lt. lla^kim. From h. p. 3W. 1. Rl 
Lt vice Mitrhell, 97 F. ?25 March. 
Capt Lewis, frean h. p. 58 F. Caiit. 

vice Chamliera, 99 F« da 

Em. Binatead, from h. p. 26 F. Ens. 

viee CaldweU, 99 F. do. 

—— Nesbitt PiM. vk* Aodrew*. 48 

F. 27 da 

Cant Knight, from h. p. f?apL vice 
Marshall, exch. IK do. 

Bt Col. VUc. Forbes, fromh.n. Mui>> 
ion’s R. Capt riee Hind, exeh. 

11 do. 

Lt Campbdt from h* p. Si F. Lieut 
Vice Mameae, $9 F. 23 do. 

— ^ Munro, from h. p. 42F. da vice 
Haleott. 87 F. da 

Capt Crawley, from h. p. 17 F. Capt 
vice Pattison, 97 F. «a 

T.t McQueen, from h. p. 60 F. Lt 
vice Taylor« exeli. rcc. dlff. 18 do. 
^ N. Wiitou, from 2 W. L R. da 
wiQeJ.Wili0D,98.F. da 

Ena Omtla late of tteuroD'a R. Ena. 

vU»Xnaait,4iir. .da 

Bert mo. Btttbbs, Qua. Mast, vice 
HalUdead 8 Sept 1818. 


98 


99 


Capt Maberly, from h. p. 100 P. 
Capt Lynch, each. rec. AifR 

’ n Mar. 1821. 

Lieut Halcott, from C7F. Lieut v'm» 
Reade.97F. da 

Heard, from h. p. 71 F. do. vice 

Morphett. 4H F. do. 

Lieut Keith, from b. p. 23 F. do vice 
Cary, 25 F. 25 do. 

— — HardiiTg, flora h. p. 18 F.do vice 
WiUiani&on, '18F. 26 do* 

Lt Freestun, from h. |i« 5 F. do. vice 
Ham) linn, jt9 F. do. 

Sure, (fallow, from h. p. 20 Dr. Sure. 

19 lob. 

AMist Surg. M* Andrews, from )i, }>. 

62 F, Aififwt. Surg. do. 

M. Gen. Sir .1. Lyon, K. C. B, and 
G. if. (JoloncL i’‘> Man;h. 
Lt. c:di.llamdt>n. from h. p. Lt fol. 
Br. l.t c;oL Auatiu, from h. p. Maj. do. 
Maj. Itunford, from h. p. 7 W. i- U. 

da do. 

Bt. Major Morris, from It p. New- 
foundland Fen. Capt do. 

Bt. Maj. Haddock, from h. p. Nrvrf. 

Frn. do. du. 

Capt. Darrah, from h, n. 79 !• . d<*. do. 
•. S)mw, from 3J F. do. do. 

— Feddio, from b. p. F. do. do. 

— — r- Smith, from h. p. do. do. 

— — ~ Inncs, from h. p, 2 Dr. do. da 
■■ — Pattison, from j 4. P. do. da 

Bt Capt. MttcVli, from T* » I-. Lt do. 
Lt Reynolds* from 75 I'. tU*. do. 

> Canuou. from h. p •>» k. do. do. 
— rVN^-ilL from h. p. M f. di*. do. 
— — Kelson, from h, p. I’, do. do. 

A lutln , ft <»m h. ) F. do. d' »- 

—— Scott, from 25. r. do, d' ». 

— — ('.irrnu havL front U. p. 1 Line Ci. 
I.eft. do. do. 

i ‘irtirtney, from It. p. 79 F. dt». do. 
— — H«?suU‘, front H7 1', t\f\ d 

— — Prior, from b. 66 F. (U*mp, 

' lajikl Euf. " do, 

Ew. 1-csUe, from h, p. '>'» P. do. do. 

— — Harvusi, from h. p. 'VS F, do. do. 

- Vincent, from b. p. M’ F. ilo. do. 
— — . Bitrlton, from h. ]». i"2 F. fla' do, 

• Cheney, from It. p, ID. F. dn. do. 
Maj. Gen. Connwl, t’olooel do. 
Lt Ult. M. Fane, from It. p. Lt. Col. 

da 

Bt Lt Dumt, from h. p. bb F. 

Mai. do. 

Maj. llaylay, from h. p. 1 tiarr. Butt. 

ilo, do. 

Bt Maj. Croaisdailc, fruiR h. 97 F. 

Capt do. 

Capt Danidl, from h. p. 75 F. da do. 
— — Ncame. from h. p. 8 F. do. do. 

■ — Vaughan* from h. p. R. Afr. 

Co. da vlo. 

— — — . Baron* from h. p. 3 1 F. do. do. 

— ■ -• Fox, from n. p. 97 F* da d«>. 

— J. MTllafrn, ftwn 77 F. do, da 

- M*leer, fromn. p, 78 F. da do. 

Lt SUiartrfroTO 91 F. Lt. do. 

— {.ogaii, from Iv p. 66 F. do. do. 
— Tk^las, from h. p. 7.7 F. do. do. 
— - Davtdsun. from h. p. H9 F. da do. 
Drummond, from h. p. 82 F. 
da do. 

Fielding, from t Vet Bn. da da 

Bunins, from 30 F. da da 
— Maeituane, from U. p. 48 F. 

do. do. 

•— ». Loref IVaUseourt, from H) V, 
do, da 

— Plumbe, from ,2t da da 
Ens. Dutton, from 1 Vet Bn, do. da 
— — Rnlietta, from h. p. 104 F. do. da 

- Whyte, from h. a 8 F. da da 
— — . Graliam, from 1 Vc). Rn. da da 
> Kieolls, from h. p. 79 F, da da 
— • Gregory, from h. a 71 F. da da 
S«ri. Maj. CirtitTt fttim 'lL StaiT 
Corps, Qua. Msst . 18 da 
Maj. O. J. Hall, CofanMa do. 
LtCoI.Mardlifge,from44r.Lt Cot. 

do. 



ISM.;] 


Ai9oin(menU, Prm$iHimyistu 


fit Lt. CoL. Elalvmlrdi fltcim h, p. Rifle 


m 


Brig. MiO< 


Uo. 

atricluoni from h. p* €7 F. do. 

do. 

fit Maj. Johnstono, frotu h« p. C^t. 

(^ant Crookc, from h. p. 1 Garr. Dn. 
do. dok 

— Jackson, from h. p. 43a F, 

do. do. 

Macpher»*ori, from h. p. II F. 

do. do. 

- — — CtM>pcr, from h. p. 3 Ceylon lU 
do. do. 

from h. n. do. do. 

- Phcrviiifytott. from fi. p. do. do 

ChaTnlx-Ts, from '>7 F* do. do. 

Lieut. Rickards, from 3 Vet. Bn. L1« 
do. 

Mandlton, from W P. do. do. 

Gayuor, from li. p. Yk . 

do. do. 

— — - Maitleuc, from (>7 F. tlo. do. 
— — A. t lairipbell , from 15 F. do, do, 
O’Leary, from h. p. 91 F. 
do. do. 

— £ — Warton, from li. p. Yk. rhas.s. 

do. do. 

— — Mackenzie, from 3 Vet. Bn. 
do. do. 

Arm«lToii; 5 , from 20 F. ilo. do. 

— Hcauc'lcrk, from 27 F. do. A<h 

Burke, from h, p. 44. F. Adj. 

and Lt. do. 

Rns. l.ast, from 2 Vl. Bn. Kns. do.'do« 

P.itison, tr*nn li. \\. fJO do. 

— ' Cukivvell, iVoni <i(' F. do. do. 
—— Smith, from h. [>. ,u f. do. do, 
for, FhiWts, from Itp. 19 i>r.d{*. do. 
I w. Unit Eipliinstone, from h,p . ».() 
F. F.iw. <Jo, 

A, FoflK-i*, li»U* t olouT Serj. ju 1st Bn. 
R. Art. t;>ua, M,»“, d-n 

Rifle Brig. C apt Holden, fnvTi b. p. lo p. Pa^m. 

%}«* Mackctuic, h, p. t'li lAb. 
I W. I.R. Lt. Co). Brown, fnim h, p. fl W.I.IL 
Lii'Mt. CoJuiicl vice ( 'a.:jijdy, C.ij>c 

Corps do. 

F. I'V* Daitbrawa, Kns, vice 
d**a«t JU .Liu, 

5 C'apt. WcJman, from h, p. 3 Oarr. 

Bn. Cnpiaia vkv Wdbon, 77 f*. 

2.5 March, 

Cape Corps Lt, Col. CaMJ<l>, from J W . I, U. 1.1, 
(W. \u'v Rosf«, h. p. 6 V\,J. It. 

JO Feb. 

Assiht Surg. TurnbuH, fromU. ji. Afr. 
, t oipv, Afijiini, .^urg, vuf Clarke, 
pnnti. di>. 

Cape Conis, < Apt. Batty, from h, p. 27 F. 

C.»|il. Vie** Moiu'ktan, 21 F. JHdo. 
R.Af^.CoLC.LMuit Swanay, (temp. ranU) Lieut 
with perm, rank 16 Feb. 

.la(‘k‘«ou, do. *Ia. 1 7 do. 

Mo) Ian, do. do- IHdo. 

Mcnda^ do. do. lu do. 




ijetpuasmf, 

Aralst. Sure. Hill, 6uig. vice L__,_ 
ater, dead 19 

Williemsofl, Apotheet- 

ry, vice Bunowa, dead dd> 

Fogarty, from b. p. 19 

Dr. AsHist. Surg. 4 Mar, 

Palmer, from h.p. 30 F,' 

do. vnu Macabc, res. 10 do. 

Hosp. AsKiat, Warren, As^r. Surej 
19 Feb. 


• F rkTUR, do. 


rto, 

do, 

do. 


J. M. Drysdale, lionp. .Wibt. 

G. Tower, do. 

llosp. Assist. Brydou, Assist .Surg. to the Fo'ces, 
vice Johnson, dcatl Id Mar. 1824, 

A. Eason, Hosp. As»n»t. viee Brydon do. 

J. lleunen, M, />. do. vice James, dead do 

The undCTraentioned Ofllcersof the Hospital Staff 
of Ireland, to be Cotnm(W>toned for Gemiral ‘Sec* 
vice, 

Dep. In«p. CoiTiins 
Stair Surg. stringer 
— — ■ ■'* Jhii-dnii 
— " ■ Orrosbj^ 

■r-""* -" " Eft«le 
Apothecary O'Brien 
Dep. Purv. Power 

Ordnance Depart 

R. Art. 1st Lieut. Stokes, from h. p. 1«t Lt, 
vice OalzoU, h. p. 17 Jan. 189'L 

11. Eng. Ist fdeiit. Heath, from h. p. 1st Lieut. 

S Mar. 1821. 

Kwh 

Bt. Lt. Col, Stretlon. from 40 F, with Mq)or 
ChanilKrrl.im, h. p. SI F. 

Berkeley, from 2 W, I. R. with Ma- 
jor Joly, h. p.flW.I. R. 

Major la.\ike, from i/5 F. tcc. diff. with Major Ar- 
buthnot, h. i>. Unait 

C«j*l. Brett, Iroui 4 Dr. with Capl, Burruwes^, 
3 Dr. 

— — — Maitland , from Crren. Ods. rep, dlfll with 

Capt h. p. .VJ F. 

— J. G. CowcU, from 1 F. with Capt Hartleys 
h. p. ■/»> r. 

— rriiwford from 4! F. with Catrt, VanspaR, 

H»i F. 

Barker, fiom h F. (i. roti, dlff. wicli Copt. 

Robin.sont h. p, 

— Rcanlon. from 19 F. ree, dilT. aith Capt* 
Kundle, h. n. >7 F. 

- Kemnwiy, frrnn .'ll F. ree. diff. with Capt 

Timiwn, h. p, 

I., and Adj. Jaylor, friwn 4j F, with Capt. PoUa, 
h. r>. 17 r>r. 

Comet Battier, from 10 Di. ree. diff. with Ensign 
MacdoncH, tu ii. 35 F. 

— Bufkipy. from 24 F. with Easign Cun- 
pnglume, H2 F. 

EiiMign OdJy. fiom 3 Vet. Bn. with Ens'qgrs 
h. p. 57 F. 


BIRTHS, MAHIUAGES, ANJ> HEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 90. At Rome, the lady of WilUaui Her- 
ri«« Ker, E-.q. of a daughter. 

2h. At Liverpool, the lady of Atchibald Max- 
well, E'Mt. of a sou. 

31. At Tcrrcgles House, Mrs Alexander Gor- 
don. of a daughter, 

Fsifr. 9. At London, the lady of Lieut.-oolonH 
IdBdaay, of a son. 

— SO. At Comhill, the Laiiy r»f David 

James Douglas, K* C, K of ft son- 


si At I,oehton, the lady of RcAi^ Ncsbit, Esq. 
of Meningtoii, of a still-born chlti, 

~ At nnytd Barraokft, Dublin, the lady of 
Charles Short, fisq. (kh Dragoon Guards, of ft 
daughter. 

3. Mrs Irvine, 23, Northiimberlaad street, of a 
son. 

5. At Tevlotgrove, Mw Alex, Pott, of a daii|^« 
ter. 

6'. In ttoMsl Square, Loudon, the lady of It. 
Grant, Eaqj of Red Castle, of a daughter. 

At John's Plftoe> Leith, Mis Dunlop, of » 



JOtgitk^Bir&itandMa^ CA»r«, 


«• Mjts W. Bii«<UI 1 uui, Drunutkond Place, of u 

' jbiughtcf. 

^ At 18 Hill Street, Bftrs Halkenton Httnoers, 
of a daughter, 

. .8. At liUtinburgh, Mr« Speitoe, No. 1, Rose 
Court, George Street, of a daughter. 

11. At Kitton Hall, Stamford, the lady of Ste- 
paon iCaton Knq. of a »(>n. 

, — In WelliugUMi iiiiuare, Ayr, Mrs Hill* Dail- 
of a son. 

' At Rothmaise, Mrs Forbes, younger of 
BUekford. of a son. 

At Drummond Place, Mrs Balfour, of 
auwfek, of a daughter. 

' li* At Ediubutgli, Mrs Turner of Turnerhall, 

w agon. 

^-5. At No. 1 1, Coates Crescent, the lady of 
Adam Hay, Est|. of a son. 

— At Leith, the h«ly of Alan O. ilrowii, Enq. 
tft Belfast, of a stm. 

— At Whitehall, t!ic lady of James Diiiwiddie, 
Km. of a sini Alia huir. 

IG, At Fcrnic Hill, Mrs Archibald M*Dowatl, 
of asem. 

•— .At Barnx’k House, ihe l.idy of John Slnekur, 
of a sou. 

17. At the lumstt ot Mrs Walker, in Htsorge 
Street, the liutj 4»f John Hall, LVj. junior, of Dun* 
glaas, of a twni. 

— .At W hitehall Place, l^indon, the Right Hon, 

' Lady Jaraos Stuart, of a m>u. 

— At Dulwich, hurrev, the lady of David Mel- 

VJJtei Esq. of twins. 

Ik. At I toiH) brae'. Mu r.ijit. John Boyd, half. 

pay of the mM nvimem, of a miu. 

Sii, At C'rnTmtiund, Mi> Hojk^ JohiHtouc, of 
A4anandale, r»f a sou. 

2J, At Kcllv, the laijy of the ILm. Colonel 
Rainiuiy, of u son. 

21. .At Laihruk, Mrs Johnstt^ln, of a son. 

<— Mrs Pedilic, d, Great King Street, of twin 

«OUK. 

2J. At Knowiouth, ihw lady nf M'iHrani Ollier. 
Esq. ynuuger of Dinialivre, Shcnrt-Depuu* of 
Roxburghshire, of a <lauj»Ktcr. 

27* Mrs Ck'ghorii, f)uiul,i> street, ol a son. 
Marth 1. In Chniifitle ><|uare, the Duehesiie 
tie Coign), of a daujdiKr. 

— Ill I Uiu.U> t , the Lndy of Willutu Cur* 
rie, Km{ of i.iurhilb ofn wm. 

S. Mrs Mwk, ri. l/uodiu sttrct, of a sou. 

— At Er.skme, Ludy li'juivre, of a miu. 

— Mrs. Campliell. i’ruquajf Man?e, of n soil. 

4. At KilmwiHiiny, the IjwI) of William Uos.* 
ttohin.v»i, }»lu*nfl-il«’j«ulc ot J.auaik»h)te, of 
a son. 

5. In Great King Street, Lcuiy CluialKfUi ila}ic 
■yere, of a ain. 

— At No. l* 4, York l*iw‘e, Hdinburgh, the Lady 

of Dr Maewhirter <»f a dauglUift. 

6. At '•{iringtieM, Leiih Walk, Mrs Jame.4 
tlicync, of .1 lUughter. 

— At L' liiibuTfrh, Mw John CtX'Khuni, of a 
ctiU-lioin 

h. Mrs Ihind.t' of Amhdon, of a daughter, 

B* At No. ifh, Duecn ijireei, the Hoo. Mr?* 
WiiwUaw, hi a m u. 

10. x\i Perth, tliri Ixftd) t aptatn Jarnos Stew- 
arti of CTOx-striount, of a. son. 

, •— Mrs Hewat, PiiuHifs S'trijet, of ix daughter. 

11 At iSci. ;m, IhiiKv’.< Street, Mri .\nclerion, 
of a daughter-. 

— At HenuiUge Place, LviUt, Mrs M^Kenrau, 
of a daughter. 

1.7. At ArgHI House, the Countess of .Aber- 
deen, of a son. 

— ’ At l.'fRtigton Houv‘. Lini^ohu.hirc:, theCoun- 
tew of Lindsayi of u d«u, 5 hter- 
15. At llcnoi How, the Lady of 1). Horae, £m. 
of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Un Alexatider stevemon, 

Great King Street, (»f a daughter. 

IH. At Barcaldine, the Lady of Duiicah Camiv 
hell. Km. ofliitrenldnie. of a um. 

‘Jl. Mra iaeuteiMoit Mitchell, royal na%'\, of 
gu' Trinity t Cottage, of a daughter. 

At Edetiivoodj Fiftnluze, Mt]g CamplkcU, of 


At Biaronn, C'onterbury, the MnrebiooeM oj 


^ ‘j'ICly, ^ a daughter. 

^ At lfidmhurgh, the L.idv <if Sir John fceou 

Pwfc, Ro*t«.r(iU 


S3. At S3, Royal Circus, McsSllibHld, of a 

daughter, 

— At DaHoll-housc, Mrs Hamilton of Daliell, 
of a MNI. 

Si. At No. 3, Mary Place. Mrn .John Linuiiig, 
of a daughU*r. 

Sti. At bkimburgh, Mrs George Wauehope, of 
a wni. 

27. At Duddiiig^tone-huuse, tlu* Ulglit Honour- 
able Latfy Carohue Ann Macdonald, of adaugh< 
ter. 

•*> Mrs Haldane, it!, George Street, of ii son. 

MAnai\r.F,s. 

Frfi. 2. At St iMviaV, Mr Andrew Meiklejiihii, 
to Mary, danghUTof Mr (rrindiay, Falkirk. 

— At Diunfno:,, Mi John Tliomsuni, MaxwcL 
ton, late iuerehaui in Mauehester, to I'li/alifth, 
only ihiughter of PraniMi Ih'tLie, Du^afm'^. 

— At iJuniUtudd Links, Mr Jauus (ii.irdiicr, 
SuM'khridite, hi Jane, youngesl daughter ot vlw 
late Itiihnrd r>ieK, Kni|. < 0 “ '.pylaw. 

I. Ar Und‘*rwo»Ml, Ayrshire, Thos Pelhatue 
Hood, Est|. of sprui^orioufit, county of Anlrun, 
IrcUmi, to Miss ketilu’dv, only daughter t;f John 
Keniu'tly, Csq. of Ihuleiw-MMl. 

10. At Presthury. the Heicrenrt S. T. Itohetts 
of Itavitiflon. rector and virar (»l the ( iiioji ol 
Mothel, III the tMUiUi of Kdkeiitiy, to *»ftiah. 

third diiughifT of Uic faic VVi}li,im l'or)h-.> uj 
CraigM‘\ar, U.irr. 

12. At Piifour Castle, Pcrtt».shire, Robert Clcik 
Rattrn), ymui'ni of fiai!ih.dldl.Utr.n. ,ifl- 
v,jcate, t'» Miss CHiistiua U-4'fviiil«ou, dnighti'i 
of the l.ite J.mic4 IticlKird on oi" l'i)(oikr, K (| 

JA. The HeAcrtud it. P. Horn P.dh o, il(» 
rtmpKun tti Lord Norfb'vteh, audredor oj 
LiUU LI itikhav.i, in the eounty ul '-urre', , tf» I b- 
zabcUi, fhltsi smuuu.' ilaughiei of Jiunes 

Hull, Burt, of 1 lutvht'ts. . 

Hi. \l IhiiuiaU's Hc^t KbhUc, St Wcsl 

Indies, V\ ill, Hill lltitiii, Kst|. M.l). to ( iiusutri, 
smi'id dnugiiler oJ Mr W iibatii k, ftoutli 

Coati'it, I'Miuburgh* 

■JO. At Kdudmrgh. D.oid WeWi. >ouii.‘ei 
of ( uUu), wrder to the s»*'nel, hi Marit^el, 
biruf Uii UUt <'olt»n»l AudrcA' Ibr-., JKV Ho'j.d 
Scot< KiuiliVTs. 

2S. \t St M.iLry‘« < hurc!i, D iLUm, .t-d, » L, ju- 
itioiUh, Ksq. i)t Ldtiiliiirgb, to M.ir.MU'S, oennd 
dau<tbter ol James (’tegborn, Ls.^, M. r>. su,u 
jdiyMciiiTi. 

2'i. \i OuliK', Lieut .•t'oioiicl.himi^ l)iu:n«ioiid 

IJuliet F-I;i{» nrooiie. "id giurds, sou of the Hon. 
H. Buhei r'phinsUMU', to Anon Marn. i tdy child 
of Vue- \dui»r.il -jr LdwAid Puller, IJiirU of Tic 
tiwH Park, in the county of t oniwjtil. 

i-'h. At Moiinetb, Jlu^b Ualborc. •.» i 

to Catherine, eldest, dtiughltr of ^Slr \\ ilbani 

Maxwell of Moniudh, Bart. 

'Jit. \| VVotsden. CaglAiT* Robeit Vt uikt't. of Uh* 
Rnal navy, to M.irgaiH, only dauj^bJer ot t.f.nj**; 
W alk* r, late of 'I'lui is'iune. 

Vt Oiuitshni, Mr Jatxu.. I.,nnv,, 'I’.ir- 
bat, IlosS'>hirc, taclor ti tlic llonouk.tbh’ Mis 
Hay Mu'Kc«y,*e of Crnmaity, >liss Hutadta 
Thoxn-xiu, Mxrond diiughler of ihcdiw.'ifccil Jehu 
TbotiiMin, Kv|. of Prior- Leftmiu. 

— A» TfiloUMllc, Duldlii, < iJitrncs 
land, of tbi' Mth reitiineiU. lo li.iltelbi Aiimi. t'l i. 
e<i »liu,ihtcrof 'Lhomiia Mrunn r ., K-ij. clerk to 
the signet. 

— At London, Ihe Rev, Lrtrd,roimThvnnc, to 
Anut (’(MwtiiUUa, third tUnphlcf ol tin* lu'v. t;. L\ 
Beresfortt. 

i. At Ibirnlon House. Stt Thomas \\ <H>lla«!ton 
White, of VVal hug wells, itt the eouuly of Xid- 
tlnghiim. Ran. to Miss Gtorgiua (LuiifaV* young- 
<s*t dauglitcr of the late George Uani'uiy of ilaru* 
Ion, Emj. 

Ik At Meadow Plaw, Winiam \Va)*aa?, Ewj. 
witter to the si^el, to /eliea Cheshire, rclkH of 
the i1eeeaw*<l Lieubminit Donnld Grant. 

II, At Drayton .statfbrdi»hire, the U<m. 

Henley KJden.'uldest m>u of Lord Henley, to Hai- 
riot, youngLHt daughter of i»fr Robert Peel, llarL 

— Ill St John's Clia[K*l, William Henry Street, 
Ks<). of St Julin, New BmmwicUt to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Jamca Bruce, ^j. naval of&eer, 
Leith. 

17. At the house of the Karl of CMstllis, in 
Whiietiall. Lottcbni, <;a{iu»in Petd, of the grena- 
dier gUMdUi, aon of Htt Hubert Pcvl, to Lady Ahew 
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Jane Kennedy, youngest daughter of the Earl and 
Countt'A^ of 

— At llovranl IMace, (hNirge Ilickmini Esq. to 
Jane, only tlaughfer of Major Colin Campbell. 

19. At l»restonfieldJu»us<*. Major Duncan Mac- 
gregor, Slst rcgtmenl, to lCliz.*ilK’th Douglas 1*rol/- 
tcr, young(‘St d.tughtet of the late Mr 'l\illiain 
Dirh o( 1 'rchtonru‘ltt, Hart. 

*J't. At 'J'riiiify rottagt;, r’rnnri., Kicvwright. 
Esq. regiment, to Mury, daughter ot Wtl> 
liam llciidcrson, Rsq. 

V(!. At Kilitihurgh, ('h.irk'« Craifnc Ftalkett, 
KMf.of Hallhill, in the eountv of jh'itLS to Susan, 
yiuiiigeht dauelirer of Sir John Marjuribanks of 
lavs, Hart. M. 1\ JlorwK kshire. 

rwi. At ItvTiot How. UolH-rLWhiehitm^tf laieh- 

patrnk, Km]. ailviK-ate, to Jane, eldest daughler 
of Sir Hola;rt Dundas of Heeehwoud, Hart. 

iMlilif. Al Kevot'k Hank, Mr James Wink- 
\vort)), of I,aunstf>n, to Marion Selkrig. youngeht 
ilaiigh'.M of thr late Mr AVtn. Otht, wine mer- 

i'lKiiit, 1).ilUt<ith. 

— Al Bangor, In Walts, HobiTt il|igh<s, attlu* 
mature ago of Itl, to Jane D.ivies, a youth ful wi- 
dow of 70 ' 


1)E\THS. 

Juhi t'., \t Ditta]Kirr. Hengai, in the 

m'Ui \r:\rnf til- ».<'.<*, Jamt' MSIregor, M. l>, a?. 
Mstant -'Urgnai m Uie tlon. I..a;»i India r niijjany’s 
s'n nv. 

/1«. . M f-ativiiou. m the Fie-t Imlits, Majoi 
Alesatider Kortiiue, of the "7ih rt^gnueni of Heii- 
fM> Natr’r Iiit„uttv, and A ide-de-C .111141 Hie 

h;i}g ut oiKh*. 

111. .\t Jan ki ow, nt ii'iii, of ehok'r.i nior- 
Imi'., .lobn .1. liitirfin, Kgg. ^.)rgl‘on to the lion. 
F.i.'i India I ompany's siiviic, and jdtysimn to 
his iht k.Mg 1)1 oude. only .Mtrvivin*^ son 

ol iho l.itr Janus ihh^on. K q. surgwn hi Cdiii- 
In.igli, und .1 ft w in m*. aftt‘t, Mrs \une Uailhe, 
hi- wUv, 

— oi a lOM'r, a' 'T'l .ni’omaloe, I.ieut. ( harle^ 
lla>, of t'n* ro)( d » it-, only wn of t.tuultK 

iln i , l'>q. oi Hallindoih. 

Mr John Me\t iiviih anniive of the parish 
of Mi'lrosc, Hovhnrghslvre, and one of the pio- 
t»rnh»ri. ol the tmiana t hromelc, (Uorg^ '1 own. 
lie lo-t hr. hie !o an luyident that ht fej him m 
till' tii-t r oiinueo, spimsih M.tiiit , South \)ucri« 
t I. 

M Helgamn, 01 the East Indies f ol*> 
nel Croor^Tf' M'’lks of regiment, eom- 

inamhn,/ me ds sim of the atiny in that pioviuce. 

OtVl ait'i. oi»!n 's.w to I’ort-W lUjion, t'ap 
t.on laus's UodjS ' ..filn ll'in. Cast India t’oni- 
pins*- r-Mf'iii' 111. M.»dra> natiM* lOfaiUry, eld- 
fht -on of loidi"!!, f-i <d iJildgel.uuK. 

. \i Mir/apore. t.. si Indus, Mr lleiir) M«t- 
err, s' vond son oi i'lim - Mere: r, Esq. one of the 
dei-me elevk'. u> the lulls, Kdinlmrgli. 

i‘.'. Vt hi Il k Kui'i, Covais Mr Thomas 
sjfuilvinv, Mrti of the late A f ex am ler .Stun house, 
I'dinhisv’jM. 

*j'», \{ s\ Mplitropnlf', Alfred, infant savn of 

Sultan KaUi -tiWrv-Kum'dhery. 

7 , At MK'r'ln’ii, John DavitUm, Esq. of 

Kchhaie. 

10 . Mr ihe ct lehratcd Atnenn tra- 

vdki. Ill h.id iiOi M i!iivlovi*<} in sniveling the 
river l.ambM, and aflei ts jxihinf: hnn-elf to the 
htju ol »(,» ,Mn (Oil in,; Ihe d iv, he Ix-iMine ex«’e«- 
‘iivelv ehilled by the land Im-eres m the rieumg, 
uhjis' Mj.-ik'ii/ astroiio fui .i 1 oIispia alums abd 
eau/ h! the fei er oi* I he em.ulTy, I li.s voiith, and 
teM'.pi rate halnts weie so nmeli in hi-» favour, that 
he MS iM'd two or thnv tin-ts m a surprsmg man- 
ner, bill hK extunu* nnpath'iuv under the mtei- 
ruption of his pnrMiUs e«inst;intly threvfhim baek 
again, and he expired, after gteat buMVnngs, on 
the loth of January, a vieiun to the caiw of AiVi- 
ean discovery. I lis w i Jew ami tlirec child ten arc 
left ciUirqly mipro' ided for ; she .U'iH»inp;mi«d him 
to Africa, and enleri’d wHh the i)titio.«t ritil and 
cnthUHiftiini mto ail his \k-wis und puisuiN, w'hjefi 
she wMn eminently ijuttbfiod to pnmiote, bj. her 
fine tftienUu an atti«l» ami her exteusive know- 
Icifge of scvtfaral brancliet of natural history. 

17 . Al BkxUc House, Jama BrodiCi wq* of 

Hnidic. 


— At Edinburgh* Thomaa Howey* Btq. Akiil4» . 

NorthiiiiiljvTland. . 

At hiH house* Gateside* Laurence lSoninr«. 
Es<p of Uallingry, Fifesliirc. 

2 t;. At Orbost* in tlie Ulc of Sky, Mrs Canm* *. 
bell of Enwiy. ’ * 

— At Kirkbean Manse, the Reverend Edward 
NeilMon, minister of that parish. 

— At DtinliJaiie, John Allan, Esq. collector of i 
taxc'* for tlic MAitli diKtrict of Perthshire, 

— At Stranraer, James Bowie, Esq. Deputy ‘ 
Commissary-General. 

as. At Alloa, Mr Andrew Haig. 

Ifl). At Eastioch, Mr J«»hn Ihirdio, farmer. 

— At FlorencH, the wulow ol the late PrctomlcTj, 
ttgcfi KL*. This lady js bctU'i kiioMii under Ul« 
name of the Counicw of Allviiiy. In lier domes- 
lie circle, she was treated w it h'l lie di.stinction of 
a Vufccn, and always usivi the royal arms. 

.*50. At Cupar Angus* Uie Reverend xMexandcr 
Allan, .iged 71* 

— At her houxe, 20, Broughton I*lace, Miss 
Janet Scott:. 

Fclu 2. At KiUign.*iy, Harris* Mrs Madcod of 
I’nish. 

— Mr John Nicolson, a youth of great sU ' 
taiiiinents and high promise. 

— M her houtic, at Woolwich, the once beau- 
tiful and ndiTiircil actres-s, Mr^i Hartley, aged 73- 
She was a ci)U-mporary wiih liatrick, and, we be- 
lieve, Uie only one tliar retnamitl, excepting Mr 
ljuick and Mrs Maltixks, wlio arc still alive, 

5. Al her r(»id<‘nce, m the King's Palace, St 
JauiiVs, Emuiou, tlu‘ Right lion, the (’ountets of 
llaritDcdon. 

— The mfmr koii of Licub-Gmeral Sir John ' 
Oswald of OuoTul.KT. 

— \l hiw fiousc. l.eoiKihl Place, Mr Alexander 
Aric.stionp, hMildoi. 

J. V siHir Hank, Anstrulher* youngest son of 
Robert Ikxtullo, Evj. 

A. At F.dsiilmrjrlb Anne Jane, daughter of the 
Luc Mr Alex. Diekie, Ldinlmrgh. 

At beitl) H.UI, Mr'- ll.ty of Rannes. 

<». At Sunburj, .lames Hh'ij.', juiimu, Ksq. 

— At Laudrr, the Hcv. Rotx'^rt Colvile* pastor 
130 the first I’luicd Associate ( ongregation at that 
pUee. 

— \t Largs, Fife, Mr John Smith, ship-owner. 

7. I’l Jamt'^’s Mjuare, Mr» Agnes WdJ(am»on» 

wile of Mr WiHiarii •'cotr, of the Hill t’hamlier. 

h. The fti'ieicnd Petci'M.u'Ocr, minister <if ihO 
Scots Church, iLtiiugftm, Northumberland. 

— At tin- Manse of Ro-vskwii, Ros.-.-shiie, U 16 
Rcvc'jrentI Jofin IiOK<., 

30. At No. l/s, Dtinda*^ .Street, Mrs Kibclla 
MiU-hdl, wile of Mr Jlo)M.‘rt Punlie, mii.iii e-seller. 

— At hi., ho«>e, i.n M.iflTorfl Edinburgh* 

I.ieut.-colonel Utibertson, late ot the L’Kt regi- 
liH’iit, m .Svxit.; Fii'iiU'cr.*', 

— At lii^ hou.>o, Raukeillor Street, Amirew 

IJeimel. E>q. 

— \i her house, 110 * Prinee’x Street, Mrs John 
FoT’Ujui, senior. 

II. At Hrae-M»T, in the llllh yc.'ir of his age, 
]*»lnek fJr.ml, the \em table tliglil.aicler to whom 
Ills Mvqc^>, t'Af> stiHs igo, i;r.u'iously grauted a 
pension of one guinea jier week. 

II. J.imc^, only son of Mr Ale.'C. M. Anderson* 

w'riter. North Nelxoii .Sireet. 

11*. A» F.d;iilni?*:h, Dunetin Robertson, Esq. of 
Cvirron Vde, uud of Fiieiulahip* .sainl Etizalietb* 
Jamaica. 

LI, At SenWK-k House, Lady Gordon, s)>ouse 
of Sir Jtihn Gonlon, Bart, of Karlston, 

— Al Edinburgh, Captaiu Ncubit Glen, royal 
navy. 

1 1 . At Freel.md, Krakine, Mr* Penelope I,tw- 
lle Johnston, W'ifc ot Major Walker, .late 

— At Argyll Park, Ann, chlest daughter of the 
late Mr Alexander Campbclt of Invernry. 

1 .^. .\t Axildlmr, Patrick ChaiincTs, Esq. of 
Auldbar, advocate. 

>— At tiic Manse of Kilwinning, the Reverend 
Jitme* sa*ven, miuRtci* of Kdwiiiiung. 

— At Bonnington, David, youngest son of 
CapUin Alex. M’Viear, royal navy. 

18. At Ctaigforth Uoufic, Coloud Geo. Cdllaa^ 
dcr, of Craigforth. 
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IB, At Bimattftetd Hnee, iiMr EBintnirgti, Isa- 
' lititA, Uniid Aaiichter of Mr John Andenon. 

':« ' IB, At Leith W»tk, Mr Da^id folder, aged 7J« 

■; — At CaiTon V«L*, Robert, second son of th« 
klate Dunenn RobcrUon, F.sq,<!if Carron Vale. 

- J». Attirovp Pl.Kv, Mrs (;3iiharino KilinQton. 

— Al father's house. »n the parisii «►!’ Heath, 
'^near Dunfermline, Mr John Ucrry, sttuietii of 
aged 23. 

/'‘i- At London, lu the 73d year of hi’* agr. Sir 
>Mi» Orde, Bart< admllrAl of the red. 

“• At his house, Oayflcld PUee, Robert Scott, 




In Dublin Street, Mt Jf«u» Hiims,iy, 

'tBT SuTureme Courts. 

“ SI, At her hi)use at Seaiiold, the Htvn. Mr^ 
'.^WnphcD of LfOehutill, daughter ofthc late George 
'-sjfWfd Saltoiii, 

— At EJinburgh, C’.'tptajn lOilward llibbcTt, 
foyal tinvy, ifurtl son of Giu. lltbbcrt, Ksq. of 
Portlantl Place, f.4Jii<lon. 

82. At Cathrart Matise, Mr Robert Dow, only 
lOftofthe Reverend Ilavid Dow. 

— AtStanboiH*, Mr Atchihald Oliver DavidtK^nj 
iltrgeon, ageil 

Shi, la May’s ItuUdingx, St Martin's I^ne, Lon- 
don, Mr John Da^ y, iigetl years, liis taieiics, 
M n mustcal comiwsi'r, will long be remenibcTeii 
Ibr their combinauoii of »oun<l seicnoe, and nm- 
ide Kiiglish melotiy. * Just liKe Love,’ ‘ May we 
ne’er want a Friend,* * ’J*hc Death of the Smug- 
1 ^/ and * The fhiy of Biscay,* volt remain la^t* 
l5« testiToioiiies of hw gcnuiH. 

25. t’ohn Maektfueic, Emj. of Mountficiabi, aged 
61 years. 

S6, The infant son of William Johmton, Eh*,,, 
of Lathrtik. 

' At MuAH-lbuTgh, Mr George Stuart, mcr- 
elmnl thete. 

At her hon-H', St I'alnch's .‘^qu.'irc, a,:«.i 
72, Mrs Margarrt Macahster, relict of V\ ilhatn 
^andydde. Esq. of Kirklands. 

29, At EdinbUTidti Mr tlutehison Dunbat, late 
increhant, Edmburprh. 

March 1. In t luhmt Sfreet, Ixmdon, L»* uf. 
Den. Sir George WOiid, K. C. R. ot the Hon. 

('om}mn}'i Hcvgrd ariity. 

a?. At A %«x-hie, Mr- Gordon 4*f \MKhic, widow 
of the late Peter Gordon, Eatt. of.Woetuc. m her 
B4th year. 

5. AtGenoch, Marion, yonvgest daughter of 
John Catficart, Esq. of (tt nodi. 

— At Xo. In, f narlotfe Mrwt, Mrs r.ljmlwrh 
Caampliell, widow of the Itcii'. » iltiaru Dun. 

4 . Cha.ic^ JoJcti. infant h<»a ot‘ John Hay For- 
bes, Kmj. ad vocal*’. 

5. At Kdmbur^h, Mr .frin ' *5 l;f<nal,l-.Mn, mini- 
aterof the }]<'.•-(*?« n ('oogrtvain^n, in the d yt«r 
of hh age, and iith of Ins minKtr. . 

— i\t hounc, UaKTe}'- l*:5*.v, E»iii>b:’rgh, 
John tilccd, l.iiq. sobciUiT oi Hr.NW’am*. 

— .\t hlh h*>ujc, in Dcjjn stvcct, Loudon, 
Tlmmos fttll. 

— At Dundee, Dr ftolK-rt IJtn.ler^u, aged 74. 

— At UU' lUHtiHV of Moivch, the Rev, Nonn.ui 
li'LetxL mifjiitw of ih:u paridi. 

6. At famdon, titc Marqui'. of Titoh6eI<i, M. 
P.fot Kmg'^ L>nn. 

7- At he* b oi’icr’-* h'^rw, South Ncison Strs*' t, 
Muis C..ib**niJ” UtTim-ily, dauubter »u the 

'Re\. Ttunna** Kcniicdy, miwinuc of m M»do*h, 

Pcrrtishsrf. 

Atb, ('Iuri'*tU‘ ^qiwfe, Uilliam Ramsay, 

Esq. 

— At U:e Lfovo, the -it .it of hi* IftTdiJujp, afler 
% Umg indis^iositiwu^'luimas \ilurrs, I'iarl of 
Ciareridfin. riaron tlyflMi and at uuul of the king- 
dean Ot Prus<‘iH. 

9. At her house, Albany Street, the Horn flar- 
baiii Hollo. 

— At Vans, tlie Duke of f’ambeecrfi*. Ho 
inndearonslderabie figure in tfie Uevuhition, and 
%vn<* smiptrad consul '•I'lth Ruouajifirie. 

At ms at Enston Ivtxign, in Fjmrx, tho 
HiiM.tt09>. i'harlcs Vidcouiii Maynard, 

If. In Pkardy Place, in the with year of li«r 

f . Ilrt laohd Cnansttiun, relict of the Rev. James 
itt. f<mnwl|ifmini»tcr of the gospel at Mussel- 


^Ikathi. CApril- 

18. At his house, Davie’s Street, in tbe65d year 
of his Age, Mr UoIhtI Steven, upwards 01 40 
yean teacher in this city. 

^ At Edinburgh, James Forman, Esq. writer 
to the Ktjemet. 

13. M ('btton, Rrlstol, Mrs Sophia Lets, dis- 
ringMii.h<>il in tl>c literary world by tho comedy of 
the •» t 'hapttr <;f Accldcut'*," Canicrbury Talcs," 
&i*. At*. 

1 1. At her house, in ffcorgir Street, Miss liOuisa 
Hope, a daughter of ihc kite CununissiunerChajrle.t 
Hop!’, of hi* M.’ijesty's navj. 

— At t'nitmuuLhoiuu;, .f'ohn. the infant son of 
Joh.i J. ilopii John!.run, Ewi. of Aunaiulalo. 

l.'>. At the initnMMtf EarKum, the K«'\. William 
Shiels 71 yearii. He was 13 yc.irs a minister 
of the Cluirch oVScotLuid, 3-1 of which were spent 
at WcHirutiicr, and the remaining 9 at 
b*,ith m Ucrwtuk-hiTc. 

l<’. Mnry. youtigt-si liaiightcr of Mr William 
P.’Ui-ii'p. merchant. Kdiuhurgh. 

— \i No. JV, Jt.u-biirn l*tacc. Muss C’.aihcrlnc 
AiiHlit', yuuhgcsf sinughttYuf the late Mr Wiiliani 
Ainsile, saddler, I’^dinnurgh. 

JT- \t NciJlicM, near Murntislaiul, Miss Anne 
daughter of W’llliaiti Wcmiss, Kwj. of 
i'uttlchiil. 

Ik. Al PiiNlcy, after a long and pninftsi iltne*^, 
Mr Jasne^( m. color of ilu new weaving, 
luachinc. for *up**TM‘dmg tin* u-*eof draw-U>>s. 

1*<. \f Riici'lcuch IMocc, Mi. WiluaiM llowden, 
jcwcilci m Lilmimrgh. 

— ^* 1 -. L. rtuukhn, (liiyfteld Square, after ha* 
vuv'gneii both to St slnughlct. 

‘Ji. M Vh'mt Park, lJuriii held Link*, Archi- 
i).iM, vounip'-t stm of Mr Isqjlt,',, banker, Edin- 
burgh. ' n 

— At Winhwrgli, Mrl Jeane Fantnn, rehet of 
the Rt’v. (h’orgi* LI,. D. in her il7ih >«ir* 

— At EUinbtirgh, Chalk's Fothcringhain, Ksq. 

— M i*ans, Walter, only w#« of the Kari of 
Atrles. 

J.’ Al LauiJ'.um, .Vivlrew Lninc*,tjnc. Eiwi. of 
(irobdaU’. 

-Vi. .M his house, Mill sqnare, after a liitj»crtng 
illru'HSof sfiml mnmhrt, I.ieut. James M'Donaid , 
aged ts. 

At Kslinbufj»h, Mr*; ft'ckson, widow of t'ap- 
tnin MDa.tnd«Y l>>ck-on, Utc of the royal artil- 
ki\. 

VI, '-u'lliome-* Phmicr, r... liter of the roll*. 
He hast long (x'en in a it<.diiiing state of health. 

i’ti. \r I.s,Mtb, (»eorgc H. Vair, Ewp mercham, 
.Aged "’t tear-, 

— Hon. W. F. i';iphius.ii>nc, an East India di- 
ri'cior. 

i lit Cl*.*iliNt*v.MS, South Camhiia, Ilo- 

\yjL l*nincr»»oi’, L* I. ( nh siMiof Mr Nu’ol Ih'iine. 
ro!*e, fornw'iiy rtsiik nt t lit re, aiul grandson of the 
late Mv Rol>ertf*nisu'roM, surgeon, Mus'>t-lburgh. 

— \t her Mill's loMi's’, N*,». 11, society, airs 
Jainc^ Urrw^trT, a^n-d 1, 

— In hjvM'.h year, the Rev. Dr Ford, late or- 
dinari in .NewYatc’, 

— At h,i r*e.tt sj t'hijwsdhurir, of :i imral^tic at* 
ihomai lUid, Hirt. a dirsfiilof trf* tlw 
Fad Imlia t:oir/ji,my, and who htl^ly fiiM ihcol’- 
firt' of efiitinhv'iii of the court of Directors. 

— At •’'Mi-ohtn, t ernwalL Ihe Hon. Miehuel 
IV CuuTcov, shImhi.iI nf tisclduc. 

— \» DoMiiUigU'u Prlt.ry, IbTks, Adm cal .Sir 
A. JSiYiie, K.t .Ik »gei\ 7'’. 

— A I J.oodtin, Luke White, Evwj. M. P. for tho 
county of U itnm, 

— At I*ari>> Uit Pimi'c di’ fondc, afiw a long 
illneie*. 

— Maria Ixiuisa, DuchesM; of Lucca, ftmncrly 
Queen of Etruri.i, aiwl a Frrncew of SiAin. 

— At 'I, Forth Siretl, Mr WiMmm llaukin, late 
of Calcuiu. 

— At ShK*ksholin, Fiidil Matsltal W'rcdc, at the 
^ of fht, after a lo.ig and paiafju) illru***. 

— At CiicittnlKHTi, aged 7«. the Hevorend htr 
Henry »»IC DnUii y, Bart. Prebend of Ely, and 
Hector of V\ ilimgUani, in Cumin U1gt*«h ire, form- 
erJy prnprieloi ot' several newsiuqicr*. In 

€ar»y IJu, be fought a dud with A. It. Stoney* 
Kmi, who atterwardii mtnicnl Lady BtatUunoits 
and took the name of Bow«s. 


Piivtfii hjf Jnmet BaHanipne «hrf Ca. ErffnAurgA, 
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THE IN-STKIJCTIOV OF 

Thf, formation of the Education Com- 
mittee for Ireland, is a matter which 
wc cannot pass altogether in silence. 
AVc arc mo.st anxious that the nation 
should rstimnte correctly every step 
ihfit is taken with regard to Ireland ; 
and \vlu‘n we;rcflect upon tlie prodi- 
gious dolii-siori which the term Educa- 
tion never fails to produce when it is 
trientioued, we think it of the first im- 
porUitice, that the benefits which this 
CommitU*e may be expecte^l to pro- 
duce, should be clearly stated, 

The JCtlucation of the Poor, as it is 
called, ifi one of those cant phrases, 
which arc always received with extra- 
vagant dicers by all parlies. If the 
plaudits proceeded from men who had 
never been witliin a school, and who 
kjif'W not their letters, there would be 
nothing odd in them; but when they 
an' raised by persons who liave in ge- 
nera) rew'ivi'ii a tolerably good educa- 
tion, they fill m with Wonder. We 
love to go to the botumi of things, and 
to sjwak out. \Vc happen to know 
something of village schools, and we 
will thertdorc state what they are, and 
what the education"' is which the 
children of the poor receive at them. 
The whole that the village schoolmas- 
ter profcsftcs to teach, and is capable of 
teaciiing, ia, reading, writing, and the 
more vulgar branches of ma^ematica. 
He mfiy hear his pupils read portions 
of the Scriptures, and make them com- 
mit to memory the Catechism ; but as 
to his explaining the meaning of these, 
and teochinf^ theit application to hu- 
man life, it IS out of the question* He 
does not stipulate to do it, and he is 
not capable of doing it Hia card, if 
Voi.. XV. 


THE fnrSH fEASAKTAV. 

he be sufBciently dignified to have one, ' 
specifies, that he teaches reading, wth 
ting, arithmetic^ and perhaps even al« 
gebra, but it is wholly silent touching 
dieology. Ho has in six or seven hours, 
without assistance, to give manifold 
lessons to thirty, forty, or fifty 8n»ll 
children, the greater portion of whom 
are uuabk to read, and he fimls this 
employment sufRcicntly ample to pre- 
clude him ftom becoming a lecturer on 
morals and religion* The parents rf 
his pupils are generally abundantlv 
dissatisfied with bis exertions, butstsB 
they do not, like many of our statea- 
men, expect him to teach what he does 
imt undertake to teach. 

The children go to the school at the 
age of four or five, and at ten or twelve 
they leave it altogether. They arc ne- 
ver under the master's eye, except du- 
ring school-hours, and then the only 
thing thought of, as we have already 
said, is, to give them, with ail possible 
rapidity, u smattering of reading, wii- 
ting, and arithmetic. When the boy, 
at ten or twelve, leaves the school, he 
can perhaps stammer through a cha^ 
ter of the Bible — ^he has read .to hit 
master in hia way the greater {Knrtion 

of the sacred book— bd can, in a oer* 
tain fashion, repeat the Catec^sm-^ 
can write a legible hand, and even 
work a Rule of Three queation ; but 
as to, bis having laid in a stock of sou nd 
principles of conduct, it is absurd to 
expect it. He has learned what may 
be of use to him in the emphj/menu 
of li&-4ie has learned comparatively ' 
nothing that wiU Und him to tht 
ch^ofitsda^i. 

The children of the ridi, only, find 
’ ’ »S / 





MtioalcB ft latiguage to which they hWe 
))een accustoined^ and which is con- 
atantly spoken around them ; but the 
children of the villas poor find in 
hooks ft language whi& they have ne« 
ver beard spoken. The language of 
bcxiks ia to them like a, foreign one. 
The significant wofds of almost every 
mtenoe are such^ as they have never 
heard, and to the sense of which they 
are utter strangers ; and therefore, 
♦hen they read to the master, they, 
- like the mere English scholar reading 
JLatit], only repeat a number of w'ords 
of which they know not the nicaniiig. 
How many people arc there of ex|)en- 
sive education — ^liowinany respectable 
tradesmen, incrcliants, men of fortune, 
even members of the Ilc^use of Com* 
toons, who do not know the' sense of 
half the words they find in a well- 
written volume ? How then is it pos- 
sible for these poor children to under- 
stand the Scripturesand the Catechism, 
so as to be able to regulate their con- 
duct by them without Urn most able 
assistance ? 

Tile great mass of the village child- 
ren are, on their leaving school, em- 
ployed in husbandry labour : they can- 
procure books, they have no lei« 
tare for reading, and they 8[x?C‘dily for- 
|»9t what the f^oolmastcr lias taught 
Wta* If about one in fifty of them 
iuts a natural taste for rcotiing, it is 
almost impossible for him to gratify it 
He has no money, he can reach no li- 
brary, the wJiole that he can <lo is to 
borrow a scattered volume here «ik 1 
there, and then he has the meaning of 
half the words to hammer out pf his 
dictionary, os though he were learning a 
strange tongue. If the children, when 
they leave school, are put to a trade, 
they are frequently eaercised in wri- 
ting and arithmetic, and they thus turn 
to account what they liave learned fbom 
the sclioolmastcr ; but those who go 
to husbandry labour, have compam- 
tiTdir no use for what they have leam^ 
adi iney have no means of ea;ereising 
dMsnttlves in it, and tlicrefore it » al- 
most impossible for them to retain it. 
It seems to be thought by the advocates 
finrecmiitr? schools, that ever? one .has, 
in a oertafn degree, o^tural taste fbr 
reading. In reply .|fc.Ahis, we will 
again refer to th e jgUp ting and opu- 
lent classes. T|||fipfmass 0 f these, 
^brith their bands, 

wreely anythitig save a 

iiewsiMtf4Htat then fi to ta expect- 


ed fVom the country nloughboy, who, 
when he leaves school, cannot read a 
page without having to spell half the 
words in it, and who knows not the 
meaning* of three-fourths of them; 
who is destitute of money and books, 
and who has to tlevote twelve, four- 
teen, and sixteen hours of the day to 
severe labour ? 

Wc wish from our souls that our 
legislators would ask themselves what 
moral and religious principles— what 
good habits and opinions, they received, 
even at large and well-appointed 
schools, in the fir«t twelve years of 
their lives ; if they wifi do this, they 
will be able to form some idea, though 
a veryinadequate one, of wliat vill^e 
children learn of these in that portion 
of iitb from the illiterate village sciiool- 
master. Parents tliink themselves ex- 
ceedingly fortunate if their children 
leave great schools and the universities 
without haring it*arneil at them dc- 
pravc^l habits. The sons of opiiU’nt 
peiq>le, for at least twimc years alter 
they finish a most expensive education, 
form the most vie terns and immoral 
portion of the whole community. Ulm 
stchoid system has V»een many years in 
operation in Ireland, and yet it is con- 
fessed that its moral and religious fruits 
cannot he found ; tin; sainc system has 
been still longer at work in Eughind, 
and yet who shall say, except Mr llob- 
houMv that Uic presint generation of 
tlie lower orders is more mural and 
religious than preceding ones? The 
more furious of the Ujuliiviis of late 
years — the most blind of those who 
signed the late (iucen’s addresses and 
composed her processions — those who 
so lately maintained in opulenc<; Cob- 
‘belt. Cnrlivlc*. Examiner Hunt, Orator 
Hunt, anil the thousand other sedition 
and blasphemy apewers— the men who, 
throe or tour years ago, placed our glo- 
rious constitution in the most immi- 
nent danger, were principally pt*rsons 
who had tH*en at school, and who couhl 
both read and write. 

The naked truth is, that country 
schoolft, w/tejt ificj/ « 7 v; ntfi made the 
fmmliariefi of jmrenin nnd t/u 

are not of the smallest use in teaching 
mcn^aitty and religion. They accuatem 
jchikiren to control— they make them 
^acquainted, though imperfectly, with 
the urts of reading, wrifing, and arith- 
metk^ which nuiy beof serriee to tl»m 
in eii^ng thetr bread ; they 
them dnnmta pcotiimof tlie da?, whidb 
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thiw would otharivkeiq^d in idleness 
aticl miidiiofy but they are beneficial 
no fturtber. The schommasM it not^ 
and does not tnofess to he, a teaser 
of religion. The children leave the 
school at twelve or thirteen^ with cha« 
raoteFS wholly unformed with no 
school-taught knowledge beyond a 
very limited one of the arh wc have 
specified, without possessing thetneans 
of obtaining books, and without being 
able to understand books if they chance 
to meet with anv* Their characters 
arc almost altogether formed after they 
leave schoot, by those among whom 
they grow up to maturity. If these 
schools are mode the auxiliaries of pa- 
rents and the clergy, they are then of 
great use in sowing the seeds of reli- 
gion. The parents make the children 
read the Bible to them, and explain it 
as far as they are able. The clergyman 
is careful that the schoolmaster teaches 
the children the Catechism, and causes 
them to read the Scriptures— by his 
instrumentality they are brought re- 
gularly to the church, and from this 
they acquire the habit of attending 
divine worsiiip— he hears them repeat 
the ('atechi-sm, and he points out to 
them the meaning and use of that, 
which tht 7 have previously only re- 
peated at school as a task, without be- 
ing aware that it possessed dfher— and 
when he is doing this, he makes the 
most efiectual appeals to their parents, 
on whom so much depends, top<fffbrm 
their part in giving them rellgicms 
principles. The se^ is thus sown, 
and it generally, at some period of 
life, though too often at thelatest one, 
yields fruit. But after all, it depends 
in a very great degree on the character 
of those among wnotn the children are 
thrown after leave echiHil, whether 

their manhood sliali be spent in vice 
and depravity, or ilie contrai^* 

It is me fashion, wlien the education 
of the poor is spoken of, to refer to the 
charseter of* the Scottish peasantry, 
as a proof of the efficacy of schools in 
teaching 'morality and good conduct 
A greater error could scarcely be som- 
mituvd. The History of Scotland will 
tdiew what first made the peasantry 
leli^oua, emi reli^ous zealots ; and 
it will sliew tliat village schools had 
no hand in this whatever. The cha- 
racter and conduct of the Scottish 
dogy will ^cw what has kept, and 
wlitt stfli kens, the peastatry duly 
m B i i B td l viui ibehr nonl «iw reli. 


giou* datiek The boy inSeodandbia 
parents who are moral, and, to a oar- 
tain degree, religious ; he toves thwp 
to go under the control of a masifir 
who is so ; he grows to maturity in so- 
ciety that is so ; he is under tha mini- 
stry of a zealous, able clergyman ; an4 
therefore he can scarcely be other than 
a moral, and, in a greater or smaller 
degree, a religious man. But give him 
the parents, the masters, the lack 
control, the society, and .the Romish 
priests of Ireland ; and then what will 
ne be, in spite of all that the schools 
can accomplish ? The religious feuds 
of Scotland had this beneficial effect,' 
that .they gave a powerful, moral, and 
rehgions tone to the minds of the pei^ 
pie, and this tone has been preserved' 
to the present hour by means of a true 
creed and an admirable cteigy ; but it 
would never have been prSiuced bv 
scWls, ndiher would they, unaidea« 
have kept it in existence. 

We must now speak more pardcu^ 
larly of Ireland. It is openly confess- 
ed uiat ho attempt to teacfi religion 
can be made in the schools of that uii« 
happy country. ' The schoolmaster is 
expressly prohibited from opening bis 
lips to his pupils on religion— he must 
not make diem commit to memory the 
catediism, or any rdigiout creed— he 
must not hand them to a place of wor- 
hhip— «itd tlie clergy must not intar- 
iere with them at all with r^ard to 
religious matters. I'he object to he 
looked at above all others in the ma- 
nagement of die sdiools is, not to give 
the children religious knowledge, but 
to keep such knowledge firom them. 
It mnst be rcmmnbcred that, general- 
ly speaking, six, out of every seven of 
the children, are, ovl of the schaol, be- 
yond the reach of tlie Protestant cler- 
gy ; and the present state of tlie 'pea- 
santry abundwtly proves that the Ca- 
tholic clergy are* worthless, and far 
worse than worthless, as teachers of 
Cliristianjty* As to the. children read- 
ing the Scriptures, .this can only be 
putially per^tted ; but were it ge- 
neraUy so, we idiould attadb but little 
importance to it. Whatever others 
may diink, -wc cannot believe that a 
diM, without aide assistance, nay, 
without assistance etaxiy kind, will he 
able to understand the Scriptures as 
a system of rcligiqn, and will be led to' 
take them for its guide throu^ 

It is even an impoaribility/ Siu^ia 
thh ease toudiing R^l^us inshnc* 




lioDji so lUr as the schodliiMater and 
^ dergytnan m concerned ; ind 
what it U with f^d to the paraits? 
Tbete parents tore i^orant^ barbaroot, 
depraved* ooiii|detdy under the infltt<« 
enoe of the Eomiidi'deixy, and tnca^ 
.paUe of teadiingthediUarentomiike 
any use whatew of what they letm 
at the achoola, save the most perai* 
eknia use poesible. .The great mam of 
the chUdmi when tliey leave school 
go to btt8bi|iidry emnlpyment* in which 
what they have i^^n taught Is of 
Bcarodly any service to them-— they 
eanaot procure hooka— -they are fire- 
^uently without masters and employ^ 
iiiaat--tbey bear no other rcl^ous 
teachers than the Catholic priests— «nd 
they mix only with harbarousand de«* 
praved sodety. 

If* therefore* an imperfect knew- 
kdne of the arU of reading* writing* 
and aritbinetic* will civilise and re- 
fbrm the Irish peasantry* the schools* 
of jcourse* will in time civilise and re- 
form them ; if other knowledge than 
this be necetsjuy for the purpose* tlien 
the sdiools will be found to be of cora-i 
parstively little service* We need not 
prove that they need other knowledge 
— ^t reading* writing* and arithme- 
tic* however useful they may be to 
tradesmen and mechanics, arc of very 
little use to the poorer part of an agri- 
cultural population— and chat the pea- 
aimtiy mast have other iiifttruction be- 
side what the acliools will supply* or . 
tliey must remain in a very great de- 
gree, if not altogether* what Uiey now 
are. They must* or everything else 
Will be worthless* have acLroioua tk« 
'STaccTTON ; precisely dial inatrue- 
tioA which the schools are prohibited 
iVom giving ; and they roust be taught 
the arts* habits* tastes* prtjudieea* 
feelings* opinions* and i^es of dvi- 
liaed and social life. It would be just 
as absurd to say that they will learn 
these 'in the first twelve years of tlidr 
c^tence at village schools* as to say 
a child between four and twelve 
waatld learn at such achoola to he an 
etrapt waiehroakcr. 

Thequestioaofcouiwi becomes tbl%— 
If llw schools unaided will not give to 
the peasantry that instmetion which 
they need*, what roust they be com- 
bined with— what additwnai means 
roust be employed— to give to the poa- 
;l|ditrydijuBiiistmtion.^ Without cast- 
Hhgeny op reading and writing* 

wf assume "it to ho iudu^putable that 


the grand object of the Icgislatim is* 
not to taach the pcitorotiy those arts* 
but to toich them the distinetiona be* 
tween vice and virtiie* guilt and inno- 
cence* and to induce mem to abhor 
the 'one and cleave to the other ; in a 

word* to leforro and dvilise them; We 
hold it to he equally indasimtahle that 
this can only be acoomphwed by pro- 
viding ample religious instruction for 
the adults*, as weU as sdiools for the 
children ; and bv providing for die 
peasantry generally* as far as posnble*; 
a sufficiency of resprouble* intelligeil|; 
moral masters. * 

Were the task of instructing the 
Irish peasantry to devolve upon us*— 
and heaven preserve us from one so 
mighty * — if we could not separate the 
children from the parents* the young 
from those of mature age* we should 
begin with the parents and those of 
mature age ; or* at any rate* we should 
devote to toem our chief attention. 
One reason for our doing thiSf nraong 
others* would be the conviction, that 
if we applied ourselves solely to the 
children* the iiarents and other adults 
would not even remain neutral be- 
tween us and the children on the es- 
sential point of instruction* but would 
labour against us to the utmost* and 
render our success hopeless. I'he 
schoolboy — the youth on the verge of 
manhood — tliose who are in the first 
years of maturity* will seldom listen 
to moral and religious instruction* if 
they can avohl it ; and they will scarce- 
Ijrcver profit from it, if, the moment 
aher hearing* they arc tempted to dis- 
r^ard it, by parents, friends* supe- 
riors* and the more agctl ami influen- 
tial portion ot* the community. At 
forty, or fifty* the passions lose their 
iiower* and pleasure! become taste- 
iess ; men then feel, what they will 
not feel sooner, that life will have an 
end* and tb^ voluntarily seek religi- 
ous instruction witli a view to benefit 
from it. For ihe parents* the more 
aged pinion of the peasantry— we 
would* in the first place* provide reH- 
gioua instruction. We would give to 
every village in Ireland a place of wor- 
ship* and a devout, zealous* active* 
anddoquent clergyman ; and wc would 
enforce* with the utmost rigour of the 
law* the due observance of the Sab-' 
bath. Wc would devote our es|)ecial 
attention to the clei^y* and we would 
toil day and night in destroying plu^ 
ralities* tyithstauding the op^atiou jof 
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interest in their veleetioii, ami render- The neoeselty for Tigilantly watdi- 
ing thm what thejr ought to be.* We ing the conduct of the Catholic cler* 
will yield to none in affection for the gy , is but too sclf-etident. I'heir dob* 
churchy bat we will ever iud&t on the trines toiicbiug the I^oteftant--^t]ie 
clergy perform tug their duty zealous- spirit which animates- them towards a 
ly and efHatiiily. We would no more Protestant govc-minent— their abiHcv 
tolerate a clergyman in neglecting his to impose inviolable sccrcsy on Aw 
duty, or delegating it to incapable foUowers at pleasure— Aepowerwhidr 
hands, than we would tolerate a score- thty arrogate to tboinsclves with leK 
tary of state in such conduct, lit be- gard to the defining and forgiving of 
stowing this attention on the Protest- ^ns— their immunities^ and iiidepen- 
ant clergy, our eve should never once dense of the government— the igno- 
be turned from the conduct of Ae ('a- ranee and pfonigaey of many of those 
tholic pricathood. The really pious who officiate among the peasantry— 
members uf this bwly, who should la- and their treine&d^s influence o^cr 
hour assiduously for the spifitual good Ae lower orders, all point A<*m out as 
of tlieir followers, we would conciliate the objects of jealousy that should ne- 
und encourage to the utmost in our ver dumber. Not many months shico 
power ; hut if we detected one iu coun- an individual, who holds a h^h situ-^ 
teNsnriiig crime — in distributing a- ation in Ac Irish government, deela* 
mong his flock seditious and inflam- red to parliament, that Pastorinrs 
inatory w ritings— and in using his sa- phecies had largely contributed to s{d- 
cred oiiia^ as the means of creating rit tip Ae peasantij^ crime and re- 
iTiiiiiiials and rcUls, we would make hellion. Now, why did not hlr Gonl- 
a tirnblc cxuiuplc uf him, if human burn, as a matter of duty, inform the 
power would enable us to do it* House of Commons, who distributed 


* Wc copy the following most eaecnent sentiinentB firom a visitation charge, deliver- 
cd by Ur Mam, the Uihhop of Killaloc, we beUave in 11120. We wish tlicy were inde-.^ - 
libly engraven on ilie heart of every dergyman in Ireland. 

*** Vou will not, I am sure, ray reverend bmliren, t^cd it as an idle or gratuitous ' 
assumption, (hat the removal of die errors of the ilotniiili church from the minds of our 
p(lri^hioner^. and the substitation of that reformed code of Chrl&tian ^uth. whiA we of 
(he uiuted Church of England and Ireland profes^ is a fosk which, as far as we have : 
power and opportunity, it is our duty to perform* It is oor duty inde^ absiracte^y, as > 
ministers of the gospel of Ohnst -• • • But it is more es^cUlly our duty, by yir- . * « 
tufiof that holeimi fdcclge. by whiA wc Idud ourselves to 0 ](ir own Aurch, on cnir ad- ' 
mission to her * higher ministries.* 

• * ♦ • ^ ♦ ■ ♦ * • ' L 

“ I am not Wind, my reverend brethren, to Ae ^fficnlties of the case. I am not in- ' J 
sensible of the numerous and great obstacl(» to be expend flora %Boranee, from super* 
stition, from inveterate prrjudim, flora early prodfieetiims, and long-confimied habits ; ' f; 
above all, pcAapa, from tlw subtlety and authority of Aose who arc engagA in Ae : 
miniatry of that corrupt AurA, whose errors we are anxious to correct. I am aware, 
therefore, that opportunities of imptovemetH may be noi of obvious occorrence, and that, 
in all prtfoahility, occasion must be sought, or it will ndt be found. Infill, am not 
prepared to believe, that the cxerme of our ^ faithflil diligence* in . Ais respect wiU be 
altogether imfiectual The minister of the establislied churA is, in many instances at 
least, possessed of means whiA (|uAfy him to improve Ae temporal condition, to di- 
iiiinisb the distresses, and to augment the o»jo>*tnfiits of his poorer ptwiAioners, and , '' 

thus U) acquire thdr conbdcnce, and conciliate A A affection. His rtdative situation rA- ' 
ders him an object of rl^peci in their estirnation. H» general Aformation^ Ae result 
of an ingenious and enlarged education, is calculated to impress Aem wiA a sense ef 
his superior inielHgcnce. And his religious proficiency, coni/equeninpon Aose scriptu- 
ral and auxiliary studies which he has promised to purstte, ckowm but enAle him to 
Aew fo their conviction Ac ccmiparative ineiita ef Ae diffexontrAgibus systems which . ' \ 
arc professed by himself and by them. Su A advantagea casnot^ pa far as 1 am capable 
of judging, be "brought zealously and vigorously, but prudetitly withal and temperately, . > 

into action, without being blessed with some measure of success,* Surely the door of / 
Ae cabin would not be obstinately closed ogaipst Ae vbita of su A a minister ; nor^ ^ ' 
could the heart of the inhabitant resist the persuasions of disinterested benevolancc» pf ^ 
raeek condescension, and of learning honestly put forth for Ae cause of pure idligivn, , 
capable of imiraveffi^ Ae ' wiles of an insidious sophistry, andiurniAed vUh raateiialB ' 
•^of conviction flora Ao armory of Chrlsttan tru A.*’ 






. iht PropheeieB^ luid who ts^ht the 
peasantry to believe that th^ would 
he fulfilled ? Why, when invectives 
were dally shower^ upon the Pro;^ 
testants, were not those held up to 
public scorn and indtgnation^ who led 
the ignotant peasantry to believe that 
theexterminatioQ of the Protestants, the 
destruction of the Protestant churchy 
ami the realization of Captain ]lock*s 
prqiects, were on the eve of taking 
l^ce^ Mr Goulburn publicly lament- 
ed that the people of this country and 
Farliatnent had. the most imperfect 
idea of the horrible state of Ireland ; 
why then did he not, as a sacred dmy, 
denounce to them the {ftsHgaton to 
the atrocities, as well as the instru-^ 
menis by whom they were ‘perpetra- 
ted? A sad and portentous system of 
ooncealment,touching has been 
for some time adopted by men Iff 
power, with regalS to Ireland. Kot 
many days since the public pnnts in- 
Ibrnicd us that some ]wraOiis Itad been 
executed for the murder of the Franks 


reform the peasantry. It Is not, {>er- 
haps, to be expected, that the govern- 
ment can obtain any influence in the 
nomination of the Catholic clergy, but 
it will lack one of the principal things 
that it ou^ht to possess, so long as it 
shall be without the power to Sence 
for ever, as spiritual teachers, sneh of 
them as become the firebrands of se- 
dition, and the panders of wickedness. 
It is one of the most striking and re- 
volting of the numberless incongrui- 
ties which Ireland exhibits, that while 
the peasantry are placed under the 
ojieration of the InsitrrrcLion Act, 
those who gave them motives are al- 
most wholly free from restrictions— 
the Homish clergy teach and act as 
they please, and the Catholic Associ- 
ation spreads tts sickening slanders, 
falsehoods, and incitements to rebel- 
lion, throughout the country, without 
molestation or rebuke. This system 
must changed ; for while it conti- 
nues, the execution of the inof.1 guilty 
of the assassins and incendiaries wifi 


family, and that they died solemnly 
protesting their innocence. On the 
very day on which we trace these lines, 
the same prints inform us, that, from 
admissions which these men made in 
a memorial to a nobleman, and fhim 
words which they were bvciiieard to 
address to each other .during their 
trial, their guilt could not be doubted. 
Hie masons why these wretched men 
were tlms sent before tbeir God with 
a lie in their mouths, a.re abundantly 
obvious. The fact is sufficient to 
freeze us with horror, and alas ! such 
facts are not rare in the history of 
IriBh executions. The persons who 
could thus send them may be called 
prie.sts— teachers of the CnHstian re- 
ligion— for aname is easily given ; bat 
if they be not wretches who ought to 
be driven from society— if they do not 
more richly deserve the halter, than 
their duptfjPeserved it— then com- 

a e 8 tegulated by geography, 
comes stark staring madness 
d. So long as the men who 
tribute l*a^torini'« Prapbecies 
among tlio peasantry — ^who can seduce 
the Iclcm to spend his last breadi in 
guilt, for the purpose of ex- 
atred against the Protestants 
Protestant government — so 
men hold despotic autho- 
pemntry, in the charac- 
atholic priests, it will be every- 
but impoBsiUo to instruct and 


be only one degree short of murder. 
If the o]»cratiou of the constitution 
must be Ruspended in Ireland, at least 
let th«* eUcets fall impurtiully. J.ct 
the leader be hound, as well as the fol- 
lower. If, after all, there must be one 
kind of justice for the ignorant, and 
another for the enlightened ; at any 
rate, when thedujH! is hanged, let his 
deluder be disabled for making any 
more victims. ^ 

By rdudering the Protestant clergj 
as efficient as t>ossiblc in numb^, 
spirit, and ability ; and by purging 
tue Catholic priesthood of its worst 
members, (if this be nut now |H)ssih]e, 
it ought to be made so,) aitd restrain- 
ing this boily from interrncildling with 
Other than religious matters, we think 
that the middle-aged and aged portion 
of the peasantry might be led to ne- 
ceive willingly reli^tis instruction. 
If these were seaired, there wouhl be 
hope of the remainder. Gain parents 
ami mastm, and children and servants 
will follow. But to pretend to Ihj an- 
xious for the religious xn.structioti of 
the peasantry, and to be at no (lains 

to jpovide fiucli instruction fof pa- 
rents, heads of families— those who 
are the teachers and guides of the 
young to aflect to make the child 
of twelve religious, by making him 
read without exdawUmu a few ch^ 
tm of the Biole, while you sufler 
those who are to instruct and leadhinv 
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after that age to remain depraved bar- 
barians, seems to us to be anytlung 
but widoiUj, and to promise anything 
but benefit. . 

In what we say touching the clergy 
of the established churchy we have an 
able ally in Sir John Newport. Not- 
withstanding the Whig and Catholic 
partialities of this most respectable in- 
dividual, be is continually prompting 
the govern meiit to render the clergy 
as efficient as possible. He does this 
indeed in the way of question and re- 
mark, and in tlic worst manner possi- 
ble for rendering it effective ; but ne- 
vertheless his opinion on this point, 
when bis character au<l creed are con- 
sidered, is of very high importance, in 
whatever manner it may be deiivereil. 
lie is — Tve say it with the deepest re- 
gret — almost the only individual in 
the whole legislature who does thus 
prompt tlie government, and who will 
say a syllable on the matter. Tlie pro- 
position to teach tlie children of the 
peasantry t(» read and write, is recei- 
ved with shouts of approbation ; but 
no one cati cheer tin; proposition, to 
Uach morality and genuine Christian- 
ity to the paretits. 

We must not Ibrgtt to wy, thatwc 
regard the cummutution of the tithes, 
to be essential for procuring a hearing 
for the clergyman. Whatever may bo 
his chiiractLT, if he have to collect 
those from his Catholic parishioners, 
there will always be sufficient animo- 
sity Ik* tween them to render his mi- 
nistry useless. 

Oiir next grand object \vould be, to 
amend the for\n of rustic society in 
Ireland, und to form a channel, by 
which the fetdings and opinions of 
the u|v]>er clasaes might tlow upon the 
peasantry. We wouhl select an indi- 
vidual for lha Lord- Lieutenant, who 
should enjoy, what the Marquis Wel- 
lesley docs not, and never will, enjoy, 
the confidence and eriieem of the land- 
holders — of the wealth and intelli- 
gence— of Ireland. He should, in ad- 
dition to his other quiiliHcatiQi].s, be 
attached to agriculture, and pertectly 
skilled ill the structure of English vil- 
lage society. Instead of quarrelling 
with the landholders on party and per- 
sonal grounds, he should endeavour 
to win their favour by every conceiva- 
ble methotf instead of shutting him- 
self Up in tlje Castle to dream of his 
own importance^ he should sppid a 
iaig^ portion of his time in visiting 


different parts of the country, to make 
himself acquainted with its localities 
and the state of the inhabitant 5 -»-to 
scatter the seeds of civilization— -ta 
bring into fashion its curiosities, lakes> 
and scenery — and to ingratiate himself 
with the lords of the soil, and lead 
them to make their country the scene 
of summer attraction and festivity- 
He should strain every nerve to allure 
back the Absentees, and to prevail on 
the landholders to adopt the English 
mode ill managing their estates. His 
grand objects should he tlic abolition 
of the jobbers, and the multiplication 
of good-sized farms, with a view to 
the creation of a substantial, intelli- 
gent, well-principl&d yeomanry. The 
absence of such a yeomanry in Ire- 
land is a national grievance of drat 
magnitude, and the energies of the 
government could not be better em- 
ployed than in endeavours to form one. 
A l..ord- Lieutenant, by patronage, of- 
ficial appointments and recommenda- 
tions to honours — by granting go- 
vernment aid in the making of ro^s, 
canals, drains, &v. for the improve- 
ment of estates, and by^ various other 
means — might constitute himself the 
leader and the bond of union of the 
landlords, in re -modelling society 
among the peasantry. Every one who 
knows anything of human nature may 
easUy conceive what f*ffccts the re- 
peated visits of the Lord-Lieutenant 
would have even in the most barba- 
rous districts of Irelaud. How great- 
ly would it animate the gooil, and dis- 
courage the turbulent !— How benefi- 
cialiy would it operate on local autho- 
rities, and on all who have pow^ 
over the ptnisautry ! — How many petty 
abuses and evils would it silently de- 
stroy ! — Mow much w^ould it contri- 
bute to the subduing of party mad- 
ness! — What money would it cause 
to be expended antong the country 
pctople, and how powerfully would it 
work in promoting civilization ! — ^How 
mightily would it tend to correct vici- 
ous opinions, and to circulate the prin- 
ciples of loyalty and genuine religion ! 
— Ami how irresistible would the in- 
terest, favours, and appeals of the 
Lieutenant he over the landholders 
and gentry, with regard to the better- 
ing of the condition of the p^santry t 
—Ireland wants a Lord-Lieutenant 
like tlus-*a rich English nobleniaii of 
the old school ; a man free frolU party 
tmmmels and party spirit ; oonciliii- 





h^iUble^ aBd geuerooB ; well 
vers^ in tbe maiiagement of a large 
estate^ and perfectly competent to put 
a country population into the proper 
^form and cond]tion.-^lreland^ we say, 
' wants a Lord-Lieutetiant like this, and 
not a hackneyed politician. A large 
part of her' principal evils cannot be 
reached at all by iegiriation, and the 
remainder of tirctn can only be acted 
upon by it when tiic landlords shall l>e 
' t»tnbined into a body (we say body, 
.^Wcaase wc fear they will never ac- 
complish much so long as they act 
, ' si^ly) to give it direction and cnect. 

A numerous, respectable, ‘and intel- 
ligent yeomanry, — or, in other words, 
;ii proper and natural number of large 
farmers, would do more towards ik- 
STKUcr jxo the peasantry, than all the 
schools that can be established ; and 
they would do more towards keeping 
the peasantry in ohper, than the In- 
surrection Act, or any law that can be 
framed. Such farmers freriuenc i^rs 
and markets weekly,, r^ad the public 
mnts mix with tlie rcsjicctable tra- 
ders and other residents of towns, and 
thus become Ibquainted w'ith the lia- 
bits and ophaons of ilteir superiors, 
whom, according to the laws of na- 
ture, they endeavour to imitate as far 
as possible. The labourers are under 
their control, are consUntly or fre- 
quently in their houses, apjily to them 
ror advice, copy them as lar as they 
arc able in everything, and thus learn 
from thorn what they learn from the 
higher classes. The labourers learn 
from the farmers what is of far more 
importance tothemselves and thccoun- 
try at large tlian a knowledge of the 
arts of reading and writing— «they Icani 
pood conduct, domestic mansgement, 
just opinions touching rigluand wrong, 
and the rules of civiliz^ and social 


directly* In the hands of the owner of 
that estate. None but those who have 
bi^n familiarized with English fanners 
and cottagers can conceive the d^;ree 
of awe which actuates them in regard 
to their landlords. What will his land- 
lord sayp is the coznmoii exclamation, 
if a^y of them happen to be guilty of 
misconduct ; and — i dare not from fear 
of my landhird, — is the general reply, 
if one of them be tempts to do what 
he thinks will excite his landlord's dis- 

S leasure. The English landlord's in- 
ucnc'j docs not slumber. Wc have 
ourselves seen fanners deprived of their 
farms fqr tfeqticnt druukenness— for 
leading immoral lives— ibr being bad 
Cultivators ; — ami wo have seen a 
fanner coinjiellctl to marry a girl whom 
be barl seducql, by bi^ KiHtliord's.ida- 
cing the marriage befbrt* him as the 
alternative to toe lo&s ol’ bis farm. 
This op<?rates in the most powerful 
manner, in preventing vice and crime ; 
and in giving the best tone to what 
may he called!, the oninion of tlierusrir 
world. The Irish iandltoldcrs niight 
if they pleased cxrrd'-o similar iiiilu- 
ence over those who live on the ir es- 
tates; they might ii‘ thry pleased only 
h*t their land to nzon of' gt^od conduct 
ami character ; and they miglit 
the same mighty mean?^ of controlling 
timir tenants. Instiuil «t ibis, n large 
portion of tho*>e, who occupy their 
land know nothing of tltem, ure ]ior- 
focily indepemleiit of tliein. and care 
not a straw for them. Putting out of 
siglit law.-i which can scarcely be exe- 
cuted, these occupiers arc subject to no 
autiiority and influence wluiUivcr, save 
those of the jobber and the Homish 
priest. Vet these landlords are uot 
barbarians — men ignuran t of, ond with- 
out the means of becoTuingiiajuaintul 

with, their interest ami duly. Tluy 


life. The farmer’s eyes arc Constantly 
upon his labr*urers,ythejj* bread is in 
bis ImtkdH; he thus possesaes ample 
ability for compellmg them to prac- 
tise instruction, as well as to hear it — 
for reatraqiing them from vice, as well 
as mine — and his own interest proitmts 
him to the continual exercise of Ais 
ability. 

The present state of tlie Irish pea* 
Hn^y is one of the most extraordimiry 
Mings that tbe world exhibits in this 
of civilization and refinement. 
^Tbe trade, occupation, bread, and con- 
of every man who 
"'^ves estate, are directly, or in- 


are pcTSons of rank, ydutaiion, ami 
wraith, who see the world, and who 
mix with the English landholders. 
The contrast between themselves, and 
a large portion of those who occupy 
thetr land, fills us with reflections 
which we shall conceal ; but we can- 
not refrain saying, that it would 1>c 
far k.sa infamou.<$ for a man to sufier 
his domestic servants to be prostitutes 
and pickpockets, than for him to suf- 
fer his land to U? occupied by rogues 
and assasfsins. Tbe whole of that por- 
tion of the Irish population which is 
demomlized and brutalized— which al- 
most daily commits crimes that .can- 
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not be immllul^ ia any other couo^ 
Iry, and which the ulnxij.t' oxovtioti j 
of tlif! jjovmnncnl c;unu)t keep tu or- 
der— might be jsitcedily placed uiuler 
the inoRl ciJl'CtUiil fairvcillDiice 4ml 
control, if tltc lai.dlordb* wouhl only 
do their duly. 

VVitlj re^^.•^^d to the instruct ton of 
tlic pensuittiy, llo- iudueiice of the 
laiidloni^ iiJjJit he aluu m. iiri 
Let a man he- the so*c landlord o1 those 
who occupy hi land, aotl K r. Iduundy 
demand nicthrate n uifi., and his v:ijJu'r» 
will Seldom h> d'...ohive^l hv hi-, U’-* 
nantry. 'fiu' Irish i tisil sTd*^ iuo pr<»i- 
cinully rroU' laoL^. Jf ih. ttvjupio- 
sclytUm 1*0 o!ii of fs'ilno'Oj will 
say uolliin** of it. v.v, may 

think ; hut yt ..o;. i.d.' v.v tnuy t>c 
lH*ni)irtal to as.-a4iu', lliaf l!:oy wish 
their ri'inntq ro Is in'ario’t''d in iho.-i^ 
]>oini:- of ('hi:.‘.ls,'.ii<y «o^h i»r ' i'lo. 
fromcontroi^a 1. tYir;«tiCin 

to know iori', ^ J , toe i’i ;- v- \ on 

reJijdoiJ. llu' f". <■ 'O oH.I tor 

t* sl-'oti ij(>v«*iOin« !'3 a/r- M 'j h:U th,*v 

tin ;:i ht liv -- ook cuMwi ddv fjuid- 
ly ff nus with iW Pn it ^tiuds They 
n»i-hi ^jrriiin llo»i wjsli — tluy loudu 
di '-tio) tin }>cru‘K‘i<ii.> int’Oeriei- u hieli 
the lioioiMi }'rl(.srs t s.'iv'i e in inaLters 

i.iit reli/jouj? — t!>:'y n;ip:ht rend the 
viil llut< I riests 'Spread over 

the eyes and on<lerslaiidinps of their 
ti'UJiTUs — .in<t th* y mif^H inxvail on 
ihi'ir (i-nauJs t i hear, examine, and 
ind;'e, and tt» hicoine acquainted with 
the trutli in fact, if not in doctrine. 
We <oi* very sure that the words of a 
{^ood Inullonl, in regard to what is 
and reasonahlo, will nt-vor he ad- 
dresfeeil in vain to Ins tenantry — to 
men who«je bread his ncwl can taJ^e 
away. 

So long as the a/IuffA of tlic ix*r- 
santry sfudl he without a sniliciuicy oi‘ 
able, active, 'zealous, reiigiouis feaebers 
— as the aged and middle-aged, the 
parents and musUrs, (ihall be barba- 
rous and d(’piuved — as moral and cn- 
liplitem'd injtTters .shall he wanted U> 
take tht‘ eliildren under iheir c,oiUrL‘l 
from the time that these- kave -school 
until they liraeh years ol’ discretion — 
so long v. dl the schools ftir ihe cliil- 
dreii j)r(Khu:e very link- heiietU* We 
say tills with nluetunce; nt woidd 
willingly l al uith the stnam if wt 
could» hut we umuol do li V'*Thu;.‘ 
elosiUig our eyes to fc.t>nn; of HfC most 

obviona Irullm tkd i^oeu'ty .xhibip. 
The sdiofds bvwcvcr, vlji h t?; 
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some ecrvict^ ; pci'baj>s Umy ppe- 
rate tho lOost hcucificiallyi lU, 
ly iutcreJ'ting the. nobility and gently* 
of Ireland in ameliorating the coudi- 
tion of the peasantry. Men do not 
love ikleat. After connnenciiig aTi u«- 
d.ei taking, they will make saoriticri, 

for ilfa aiicccss, whiclt notliiug could 
liave urimg fiom fimm previously. 
IVrhapti the i,nni vvh i h' .'Ui.s hy iii- 
terei’ting himself in a f.rhoof n*ay end 
In iowtring his rente, LidayTii’e; tins 
sire of hi'j fancH. and bk 

infuicneciji r.*d of fn- t- chr- 
gy. ^ \\\. "mII pl.-^ce (.ue ei iv,<j hint:, 
itnicbing iivt' 'acho'd'. sl. dne Ot 

theX’oiainiiiec. 

Ii will, \V‘- fipprehiod;, hv readily 
COii(X*<hd to US, that, as v.-e have ul- 
reswly said, the hndnulieii of the pca-r 
Vi «ny in th. j jets o?’ rmtl wri- 

dvp; h, 1 ut a VM.::d'uy nbjcr'v in the 
lyi.vof llie h.j'*r]edi‘>t aTid tht' coun- 
try. 'flii' gr.^r.d is, h» teaeh 

th« m iiic uistiiM'lj VI l.lv.cn ligh’ 
anti wj'oag ; tv «,<>nv*' ^h .1 thv .ic- 
dkioii, taniiilt, irn'l uhelhv-.j: j^>cr- 
jury, rob-hvr}, and a:■s■a;^h!ati(l]I, arc 

m.iiters of h'ith Intke.s uul .p-iiit. It 
Hj>i‘ortuiutely Uappen ihet i^ligion 
Csinnut l«.‘ taxigbt in tlu seheol - that 
miiustcrs of rcUgii^n uiu.sl not cutci 
llu iti— that thcPiotostanl clergy can- 
not catechise the vast iiinjorily iff thc^ 
ihildrca — and that autliorities have 
no jKiW'or to comxJt'l the Catholic cler- 
gy to give religious insiructi.m to 
majority. If no rcnietly bo provided 
for this, the scliools nm.st usiscarry 
altogether in their main object. We 
would sulvise that a book slioulU be 
drawn un under autliority for the use 
of the scliools, wliicli .slioiild compre- 
hend the rules of ihoiality and good 
ct>iidurt,and tht)se principU‘S ofCliriy- 
tiauity winch are free from \lhx>uta- 
lioii. This book thoidd not bo con- 
liiied to p>,en(‘ra lilies. It .‘■Isuidd tiweb 
iX}>rtr,sly on the preVailiog crimes aim 
vicc.*^ot Ireland; it shi.nUl dikiii; : pe- 
dfically on the murder of ihc Tninks 
family and ihc (>iber urardm — on iht 
pel juries, houglungs, aigl bundijgs, 
aiKt point out their enormity In till 
eyes of (bvl and man. It dioidd .‘^pevak 
of illicit distilktUm, lawlcf^s condwiia- 
tions, tin* refus'd to pay rents a?id 
lithe;., ai*d, in .a word, of the wdudi' 

. 'oiuUu't of C.iX'l;tin Ih'Ck -md hk f*^l- 
lowcvs. We iigaiu, i iiut it tJitwd ? 
treat vxin'C5sly uiid api.cilU^l)|y,;vu iX\y 
pu?,iilin!: (li-ne*.. and vkos '‘f irtlaiHb 
« T 
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fyr diikiren will not give application 
to general precepts. It should not 
merely dwell on the criminal nature of 
the atrocities, but it should apped to 
the spirit and pride of the children, 
irith a view of rendering diese atroci- 
ties the objects of shame and scorn ; 
It should Sj^ak of the ^last and present 
great men whom IreLmd has produ- 
ct, kindle the dainc of emulation, 
and, as far as possible, rally round its 
oldect all the best partialities and pre- 
judices of ^uman nature. 

The book should of necessity be si- 
lent respecting the Protestants, it 
ought not to be silent respecting^ i|ng- 
hmd and the English government^ Jt 
i^ould enlarge on what England tw 
in late years done for Ireland— -on the 
repeal of obnoxious laws — the remis- 
sion of taxes — the encou^ement of 
trade — the late subscription ; and it 
should shew how anxious the ^em- 
ment. Parliament, and the whole Eng- 
lish nation are, to do everything m 
their power that the beiient of Ire- 
land may call for; It should shew 
that England and Ireland are parts of 
a whole ; and that nut only duty and 
interest, but innocence and honour, 
demanil that the inhabiianti of the 

two countries should regard each other 

jhM brothers. 

^ The book might state the rules of 
intf^rity and general propriety, which 
the lower orders of England and otlter 
countries observe towards each other, 
and towards thtdr superiors. It might 
detail the laws of lionour, and the 
feelings and customs which govern the 
upper classes. Its more important por- 
tions might be illustrated and enforced 
by extracts from tlie Scriptures. 

We merely wish to give a general 
idea of what the book should be, and 
we have said suflicient for tlie pur- 
pose. We may add^ that it should 
contain nothing party nature, d- 
ther rcligiotts or political. Against the 
use of such a book, no honest man 
could set his face, whatever might be 
his creed ; and we fervently trust, 
that the ojnnion of the dishemest will 
have no weight whatever in a ques- 
tion of so web importance. Either 
give to the peasantry that instruction 
which tbdr conduct imperiously calls 
f^yaydo not delude the nation by 
to instruct them at all. 
the children thoroughly 

miiuaiikted with this hook, both in 

HSaril and application, should he the 


leading object of the schools ; aU other 
things should be regarded as second- 
ary matters. This would be a work of 
some difficulty. The schoolmaster is 
too often the object of dislike and de- 
rision to his pupils ; and his tasks and 
lectures are generally disregarded in 
those things in whicii he cannot en- 
force attention and practice. He can 
compel them to practise his lessons 
touching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; but in matters of mere opinion 
and belief, or that only relate to fu- 
ture conduct, his power is exceedingly 
small, and the pr^udicc of his 'pupils 
causes his exertions to be of very little 
value. We fear that on this point his 
eSbrta would be rather counteracted 
tban-aided by the jiarents. We would 
therefore advise, that the gentry, ac- 
companied by both the Protestant and 
the Catholic clergyman, should at sta- 
ted periods risit the schools, and care- 
fully examine the children, touching 
their knowledge and understanding of 
the book. In doing this, they should 
dispense as much instruction and ex- 
citement as possible, in the shape, not 
of long formal harangues, but oi fami- 
liar and kind conversation. Prises 
should be {dven to those children who 

acquitted themselves the best, and the 
day should be concluded with a cheap 
scl)ool*feast. If the visitors gave the 
fttrents a friendly call at the same 
time, it would only l»e the work of an 
hour, attd they would find tlicir ac- 
count in it. If the great only knew 
how powerfully and beneficially their 
kind notice acts upon the lower orders, 
they would be much more profuse of 
this notice than they now are, even 
for the sake of selfish enjoyment. 

We would recommend the Commit- 
tee to pay particular attention to the 
instruction of the girls. The heart of 
woman is by nature &r better than 
that of man. Woman is the most do- 
cile — her affections are the most easily 
won — she is the most readily inspired 
with horror of crime^the sins to 
which she is prone by nature are not 
those which desolate Ireland — and 
is in that wretched country far less 
exposed to temptation than the man. 
T&cb the rustic belles to scorn men 
of vice and crime, and the rustic beaux 
wiU soon cease to be such men ; give 
good principles and feelinp to riie 
wives, and they will soon flow to the 
husbands. But it is with regard to 
children tliat Uic instruction of the 
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females is of the greatest importance. 
The mother is the nest of all the teach- 
ers that the labourer's children can 
obtain. The fatlier is seldom in his 
dwelling except in the hours set apart 
for rest, and the care and iiistruction 
of the children he resigns altc^ether 
to the mother. The children are con- 
stantly with her, unless they spend a 
few hours of the day at school ; they 
must learn from her^ as soon as they 
can lisp, to offer prayers to the Deity ; 
she is almost the only individual who 
‘ rcc their regular performance 
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can eig|rc 
of thljPlut 


Duty ; and she is the person to 

imprint on their mintls, as soon as they 
are capable of receiving impressionsi 
the distinctions between right and 
wrong — the leading principles of reli- 
gion — the primary rules of good con- 
duct — and to compel the practice. She 
is the model which is constantly be- 
fore their eyes, when they are every 
moment learning what they will scarce- 
ly ever forget. The clergyman they per- 
haps cannot understand — tlie school- 
master they in all probability dislike 
and disregard ; but they look upon 
the mother as a being who cannot 
err, and they religiously believe every 

word that she utters. Her precepts 
become so inseparably interwoven with 
their affection, that they are scarcely 
ever forgotten, so long as a spark of 
this affection remains. If the mother 
be vicious and depraved, it is scarcely 
possible for human power to prevent 
tier children from being so. 

It must not be forgotten, that, af- 
ter the children leave school, the prin- 
cipal purveyors of their literary food 
will he the Catholic clergy and the 
Catholic Association. This will be a 
mighty e%'il, and the government will 
not do its duty, if it do not keep the 
press of Ireland under the most effec- 
tual control, with regard both to news- 
papers and to tracts and pamphlets. 
If the Catholic Association is to he 
permitted to make such sjweches as it 
ts now in the habit of making, and to 
circulate them among the peasantry, 
then, for Heaven^s sakel^ ke^ the 
peasantry unacquainted with the al- 
phabet. 

We are led, by something which 
lately fell fW>m Mr Dawson in the 
House of Commons, to condude these 
hasty observations with some others, 
equally hasty, on what is caUed Coii- 
cuiatkm. During the last session, the 
applied every epithet of charge 
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and abuse that <mr Unguage could fur- 
nish to the Orangemen ; and not nwe- 
ly to the Orangemen, but to the whole 
body of the Irish Protestants. This . 
was called Conciliation, and no one 
could be found to reply to it save a 
dis^dieved Orangeman. More follow- 
ed. First one minister, and then an* 
other, rose to declare that the Orange 
processions were things not to be en- 
dured : this was done without a syl- 
lable being said in favour of the prin- 
ciples of the Orangemen, and it natu- 
rally cast a deep stigma upon them. 
This was also called Conciliation. The 
Marquis Wellesley publicly quarrelled 
with the Protestants — cheered, accord- 
ing to report, the playing of Catholic 
party tunes at the theatre— -and per- 
formed other impartial feats ; and Mr 
Plunkett, in the House of Commons, 
denounc^ the Protestants as a ta^ 
tion. This was likewise called Conci- 
liation. The ministers then implored 
Parliament not to say a word, in dis- 
cussing Irish affairs, that eould ofiimd 
the Catholics— and of course nothing 
was suid of the Catholics and their 
Associations save eulogy. Colonel Bar- 
ry, indeed, read the character of the 

Catholic Association, but Parliament 
could not on any account pass an un- 
favourable opinion of this body. This 
was, mtwreover, called Conciliation. Wc 
hop^ that, before this, this unjust 
and preposterons system had cut its 
own throat— and we only speak of it, 
because it seems to be still in exist- 
ence. , 

As to the Orange processions — the 
processions of a few hundreds of peo- 
ple among seven millions — who de- 
fends them, even among the respect- 
able Orangemen ? They are in pHn- 
ciplcs highly meritorious, anti if they 
be mischievous in elFects, would not a 
private wish on the part of govern- 
ment, have done as much in putting 
ihem down, as public' and official 
prehension ^ We say Yes. If the mi- 
nisters, in their personal intercourse 
with the heads of the Orange Associ- 
ation, had earnestly requested tliem to 
discontinue the processions, and hod 
overlooked the excesses of the ignorant 
members of the body, the processions 
would have becai discontinued, to the 
abatement of party spirit, and not to ^ 
its increase. The conduct of the Mar- 

quis Wellesley and Mr Plunkett to- 
wards the Protestants, and the lepwi- 
ed stigmas cast upon the Orangt* As- 
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mdation by ministcra, coupled with 
th«r atixicty to cxtemiatc, pardon, 
and conceal all the oftcnccs of the Ca- 
thulit^s, have constituted party-con- 
duct of till' worst description, and 
have producinl all the tliut such 

conduct could ]irotlncc. ^I'lioy have 
virtually constitut'd an off! nsive alli- 
«m*e with tlio (^ntliolics, and n fime 
Httuck upon the lV*vt<'Stanls. and tin y 
have ivaturaliy pl:urd i>>f parties in a 
wtat" of hit U r waifhro. Nevi r, in the 
memory of man, did party apivit rage 
more furiously in Ireland than it bn*' 
lately done, and the caur* could not 
pf^'.sildy have hrt'ii otJu ruisc tVenn the 

coiKluct that has bet a adopted by iiitn 
Jt3 povviT. 

We Mrndi to tiiink, that the idcii, 

ih.jt the Oninpc Aswiidious province 
thi* Cath dio uiKs, has to !>t‘ cornhaf- 
U'tL The Ornn^iarn combine tor 
dcfi nnifte \;urp(^cs to protect them- 
<ivivrs, the VrotCHtimt rclij^ion, the 
ctnistitniioi), the lav/s, and the povi rn- 
nicut ; — the C’iilhniics coiohino 
for offlfimr purposes, — to put an mul 
to the pa\imnt of r.nts and tithes; 
take the land from hn owners, exter- 
minate tlu Protestants, destroy the 
doininiou <,f En^dand, and make Ire- 
land an independent Catholic state. 
Tbisniny, for anything that we know, 
be very ehokxi lo'^^ic ; Init we are men 
of plain undt rstandines, and it is lost 
itpiiu us. Those who advance i€, 
siiould maintain, tiiat loyal associa- 
tions profluce radicad ones, that reli- 
gious socii ties priKluce infidels, and 
that, because we wish to defend the 
constitution, our nci^^hlmiirs must 
needs wish to destroy it. Wo may be 
told, as we often arc told, that the 
Catholics are quiet, rntn^k aouls, who 
are fret! from party spirit, and who 
could do nothing wri^tg, wire they 
not goa(l(Ml to it ; but tlie coiicilktors, 
the emimcipatidh-men, must parthm 
UB, if W'c difcbclioe it. AVbcn w<' look 
at the w'ordfj autl^oedB of Cttjitain 
Hock, and at the iW^age of the ('a- 
iholic A>:.>ociution, and the beads of 
the Catholic (Miurch, we really CHnnnt 
for our fice that the aiinilnlatton 
of the Orangemen w’oiiJ<l change in 
one jot their sentimojiH and conduct. 
We way no doubt be in error, for, ac- 

f ^jtil^ingto the authority of pi.iny gn at 
the operation of cauf.es ib titu •, i- 
the revmo in Ireland, of what it ic 
uU Other couinrics. 
li* A govcTiiwiiiit ouglil U) make no 


distinction botworn its friends ami its 
tnemitrs— till’ gt>od and the l>ad— true 
principles and false ones, let this be 
at once broadly promulgated accord- 
ing to the good old English fashion, 
ami let us no longer labour umlcr the 
delu.sion that it ought to encourage 
the loyal and discourage the ilisloyiil— 
to trust and reward according !<» de- 
sert — and to promote tJic i-pread of 
good feelings and principles ns much 
rts possible, by kiudnossand favour on 
the oiu* baud, and displeasure and co- 
rn-inn t:n tlie other, l^ct ir ba||Lnuein- 
hen'd, that the contiM in Trwnd is 
not h. tween Whie's and 'foriefi, but 
betwei'h the loyal and the disloyal, the 
friends of' Kngbujd and its enemies, a 
ndigioT* ihat IS the nur'-i' of freedom, 
and one tli.i? is hf aiic to fre-edom in 
Ihe liigb'v Pf degr» 

'I'lie KCiret of i*M tisis. we think, may 
be easily di-covjn 1. some wi^eiuTi 
or other has min ;Jy tlmciv'd that a 
quariel with the stums would la 
in itilit a hToncMiiition t\iih tin- Ca- 
tholies — if tin fv>nnt'r\v(re caM 
olVbv the governuK lit. the latter would 
crowtl round it in all the ec’^Ueii s of 
devotion. 1 1 mvmstti have been thought 
that the parties were both loyal, and 
both friemlly to England : that they 
merely eontemkd us the Whigs ami 
Torii-s contend, and that the smile i>f 
tile Kord-ldemenant could win the 

one as easily as the other. Hie trial 
has been tnadt* ; its isstn* has been a 
very natural one* and it has yiehU’d to 
its parents i*vcrytbing hut succcf>'< am! 
honour. As we stuted in our Maga- 
zine for April, the Catholic Chtirch i:, 
comjiclled to follow' its present con- 
duct— to ki'< pits followers in the stati 
in which tliey ar^ — by regard for irs 
own i^KUver and e\i?>tence ; and a richer 
bribe than that of the whole hmly of 
the l*rote?itants, will not italucc it to 
commit suii wlc. 

There geindm cfn>ciIifition, amt 
there is spvtri</Us condlr.uiou: wc hav( 
!nU*ly had athuirable s])cciinrnb of both. 
'J'he King wii.t to Ireland as a eon- 
ciliafor — u genuint' ctmcHiator.* I7e 
did not, like the Mai‘(pu« \kV<‘llesley, 
f]uarr *i with either part'' on ]>ersonii.h 
or other grounds; and he did net 
iilinuity himself v/i;]* p;ety: — 

he did not, like Mr nunkefl.can i itb« r 
IVotestuotM, or (’athohes, rt fin tiof) i 

ftud he <lid not cmicavour to make lh< 
one u sacrifit!<i> t.i the other. His con- 
iluet wuh duitinem’'hejl by ibt'^mos* 
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firm and scmpulmis impartiality ; and, 
wliat was of even more cousequenco, 
it consisted wholly of condescension, 
ItiinhiesK, and hcucvoloncc. ^'his, and 
this alone, rendered it irresislihle to 
]»arty spirit Kvery one knows what 
ed’celN his Majesty imxaiei d, howlon*.^ 
these effects endurcfl, rnjd how tlicy 
wer ■ desl roved. j.(‘t tl e Kjji^V con- 
<iner he e(inlrj*Ktt‘d willi tLat which 
h.'is ht'cn hy of his Bcr- 

v,!f,ts, and it wi'l he seen, what is 
reMlly eoneili'dinn. and wiiul is J>arty 
condne! eonecrdtvl nndtr flit* n.anK*. 

We should not, after all, have 
tonelieil «rni thio Kuhj<'el, if‘ Jt had not 
heeii Very closely coniieeted with th.e 
iiiMuKtion — w*e wi’.i not ?ay education 
— of {lie Insii ])er*.-. niiy. *j t* a iM'ople 
be pur iiiidei a i*. eulur eourRc; of iii- 
Htruelion, it is ol t)ie \erv ilril iinjicr- 
tuiiee tliilt the wonls and deeds of their 
rulers should mark as tdi on^ly as jiosni- 
hle the (listinelioi) to iroial and 
evil, b<»lh in men and rhiiejs. MiniK- 

lets are constanrly imploring: F^arlia- 
tm nt not to wiy a word tbai rnuy pive 
odi !u e U) the (oitholics ,* and thi-. 
})n*ve**, what could not otherwise bt 
douiited, that wliat is said in I'arlhi- 
rnent finds its way to a larf^^e portion 
of the people of Ireland. Now' wdiat 
are the Irish jicasantry to think, when 
tlu‘v find lliiit one side of Parlifuneiit 
(leclurtK tliat tile IVotcstants me a vile 
faction, wlio only exist to injure and 
ensiliive thoin, while the other side 
says not a wtnd in contradiction of it; 
when they find the ministers repeat- 
etlly reprohaiin^ ilie conduct of the 
Or:in;;eim*iK and n; the same hreatli 
Kuppiicatui*.;' I’ariianu iit<to nay notlunp, 
ajraiiist tleJrown; wlien ihe\ find the 
IVoU-.t.u.t ' Mlilhd in iveiy jx>iiE'.lhle 
way, vdiiie their oan atrochicK are 

I’Mciuiaied, or conaaied ; .nul tlic} 
are lujuie ihi- objects of jncej^Kjmt 
eiiloo;\ ? i> ihi'^ tile w i^ to put them 
onto! love with iluir, renio\e 

their disafit'ttiou — to de^ tvoy theii ron- 
fide'iKv in llu'ir kade)>— :oid to tcucli 
them to esti t m the ]hoti ‘4;uit, .nul to 
judge chaiiialdy of his rihgie-u? Is 
tins a porMon of the .5y>lcm <d' cmi illa- 
tion — of the giiU'd Kedy-n<’'itnini 
which is to traiujulllize liehtnd ^ w 
compassionate those from ou'; Eo»d«. 
whoftn duty 31 is to amuvi r tin qncE- 
tiuiifi. Jtf the woids of Vai h.oueut Hud 

their way to tht‘ ])ct)j)lc of Irclaml, lor 
them he such uii the ixjoplc tunihf tcf 


hear. lost them be the words of truth 
and jiiBticc. Let Parliament deal im- 
partially hctvrcen the parties, let it 
spare the iniwlecds of neither, hut do 
not let it, with conciliation in its 
Tiioutli, tt adi tlu ('atholicK to hate the 
Protestants, and to r. gard their own 
crimes as jnstihahlc. Let it not, nndci’ 
the madi of concUi.-ti'.n, b^'tomc tho 
rviaitjst agitator ;ejd j*:.vty hfider of 
Inhoid. l.et Parli.'uifiit solemnly 
j»omi <nu tlij distinctum h* tv, ten bad 
nun nnd subjects, and good one.s— 
between h.'id feelings atul piincijilcF, 
and gi od oiu's. Let it sfdernnly, but 
wjih ti'iiiper, moderation, an<l hoiicvo- 

lence, point out the ddiei once between 
the two rcligii-ns, in tniili and merit— 
fonfun the civil dcsjiotiran of the Ca- 
tholic tlergy — ilcfiue the civil and re- 
ligions duties of the-layimin, and fear- 
lessly denounce guilt, whetlu': it bo 
civil or religious— whether it ho corn- 
mi ttcil by Protestant or Catholic. 
'Jhi: nijjiht perhaps not ho c*onciUa- 
tiom hut it would he sonitthing of 
infinitely more value. It would be 
iNSTKocTioN, and instruction that 
would not be lost. It would do more 
to Irampiillize Ireland, than all that 
conciliation has done to inflame it. 
We ask no favour fo. the Prote.stants. 
If they inijustly monopolize power and 
truest in Ireland, let the Jri&li govern- 
ment be iinjwached for sufficing them 
to do it — if they obstruct the adininis- 
trution of justice, U t them be prosecu- 
ted — if they commit guilt wliich old 
laws cannot roach, let newr ones be 
framed u> punish thi'in — if they be 
guilty of oppres^iion. Jet ihein hv held, 
up for it to the scorn of the world ; 
«>nly\ instead (vf the Ilillingsgate of 
llroughani, h t ii; have the yibcr and 
flecisivc words of hgal evidence to 

jwe it. We sciy we nsk tio favour 
for the Pr<>lesl‘vU'ta, for it woulil be a 
degradation to winch wc could not 
*'tcnpi to a‘.k fevour from men in 
authority for those wlio light the bat- 
tlei' of our lioly religion, oiu* constitu- 
Itou, and uur tountry* liiu wo do 
ask justice for the IVoteslanls. If, 
wdieii thero arc atrocious and dangt r- 
ouR iiarties in the sUae, as well as 

prwseworthy ones— JaUe aitd demora- 
lizing creeds, as wtl! as just ones; 
and when tliesc ai*c engaged in fierce 
conHict, our rnii'rs affect to belong to 
no party and to remain neutral, if it 
Jiavc coiut tc! this, at Imt let them act 
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imiMUtuilly between the combatanta. atroy* and this may bring open them 
We ask tbr justice for the Protestants, all the injuries and sufferings to which 
kss for their own sake than for that humanity is liable; but we think that 
of the Catholic peasantry. They may it will bring equally great injuries and 
be attacked and vilified by Parliaments, sufferings upon the Catholic peasantry, 
Lord-Lieutenants, Irii^ Attorney- and we think, iiioreoyer, that it will 
Generals, and Ministers, until the cause a loss to both Ireland and Eng- 
peasantry regard diem as unprincipled land, alike terrible and irreparable, 
tyrants, whom it is meritorious to de- Y. Y . Y. 


SKBTCUES OF THE FIVE AMERICAN PRKSIPENTS, ANV OF THE FIVE FRSSI- 
D£NTUL CANninATES, FAOM THE MEMORANDA OF A TRAVELLER. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the policy of the American government 
w3l not be materially induenced by 
the character of the next President. 
All nations are more or less detcrmiiu'd 
in their course of dealing, at home and 
abroad, by the moral and intellectual 
character of their chief magistrates, 
whatever may be their title, rank, or 
authority. The Americans al ways have 
been so, and always will be so, wliai- 
ever they may imagine to the con- 


trary. 

A bird’s-eye view of the successive ad- 
miiiistratiom of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, will 
establish this proposition in part ; and, 
as we are justified in expecting like ef- 
fects from like causes, and that what 
has been will be again, if the first part 
of the proposition be established, the 
latter would seem to bu a legitimate 
Inference. 

I have no disposition to meddle with 
the domestic economy of nations ; nor 
with what is considered the tea-table 
politics of any country ; but it is plea- 
sant to observe the influences of botli 
upon the great human family, and to 
shew ourselves wiser than our neigh- 
bours, in tracing any efiect to a cause 
that has been perpetually overlooked 
by other men. 

This is one of those, cases. The cha- 
racter of the Am'^can government, 
from the day of its first organisation, 
has been little else than ttie character 
of the man highest in office for the 
time. And yet the politicians of Eu- 
rope would us, that it is a matter 
of no moment to the world, whither 
Mr A, B, C, or D, is to be^me the 
rident of the United States ; 
Americans, themselves, have 
cted, and will never admit, 
racier of their chief exc- 
' is, in reality, the charao 
i^ovemment. 

> own part, f do not scruple 



to say, tliat 1 could tell under whose 
administration any important law had 
passed, or any iinfiortant treaty had 
been entered into by the American 
people, on hearing it read for the first 
time, although the date were not men- 
tioned, solely from luy knowleilge of 
the five individuals, who have been 
five successive Presidents. 

Washington, the lirfet Ib’csident, 
made, the government like himself, 
cautious, uniform, simple, and sub- 
stantial. without show or parade. 
While he presidwl, nothing was done 
for effect — evcrytliing from principle. 
l*hcre was no vapouring, and no chi- 
valry about it. Whatever was tlont* or 
said, was done or said with great de- 
liberation, and profound seriousness. 

Mr Adams was the second Pre- 
sident. fie was quite {mother sort of 
man. He was more dictatorial, more 
adventurous ; and, perba}Mi, more of a 
statesman. But look to the record of 
his admin istratiot), and you find the 
natural tempter of the man distinctly 
visible in all the opi^ratious of the go- 
vernment, up to the very moment 
when he overthrew bimseif and his 
whole party by his hazardous t)oiitical 
movements. 

The cautious neutrality of Wash- 
ington, which obtained for him, in the 
cabinet, what had already been award- 
efl to him in the field — the title of the 
American Fabius— was abandoned, by 
Mr Adams, for a more hold and pre- 
sumptuous aspect, bearing, and atti- 
tude. The auiet dignity, and august 
plainness of the formcT, were put aside 
for something more ahialute and regal. 
The continuance of the American go- 
vernment under Washington, tfaroagb- 
oot all its fore^n negotiations, and do- 
lueatic administration, was erect and 
natural, very strong, simple and grave. 
But, under Mr A^ms, altlioagh it 
appeared loftier and mote imposing, 
and attracted more attention, it Ipid a,. 
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won of tlieotrical look, and waft, in 
reality, much lest formidable. 

Then came Mr j£rF£HSON. He was 
the third President. He was, undoubt- 
edly, a man of more genius than cither 
of hift predecessors. His talent was 
finer, but not so strong. He was a 
scholar auda philosopher, full of theory 
and hypothesis. And what was the 
character of his administration ? Was 
it not wholly given up to theory and 
hypothesis, experiment and trial ? He 
turned the whole of* the United States 
into a laboratory — a work-shop — a lec- 
ture-room ; and kept the whole coun- 
try in alarm with tiis demonstrations 
in political economy, legislation, me- 
chanics, and government Hence it is, 
tliat, to tills flay, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether his administration, on 
the whole, was productive of great be- 
nefit, or great evil to the American peo- 
ple. The most extraordinary changes, 
transmutations, and phenomena, were 
continually taking plaiTe before their 
eyes ; but they were, generally, unin- 
telligible, so that he left the countiy 
pretty much in tlie situation that his 
fame at Muclecello is at this nioment 
— altogi?ther transformed from its na- 
tural state — altogether diftcrent from 
what it was, when he took it in hand 
— a puzzle and a problem to the world. 

To him succeeded Mr Madison — 
the fourth American President. He 
was altogether of a different constitu- 
tion — loquacious, plausible, adroit, 
and subtile. Out of his administration 
grew the war between his country and 
this. It has been a question much 
agitated among many sensible men, 
and respectable politicians, whom I 
have known in different countries — 
whether Air Madison, whose temper 
was neither quarrelsome nor warlike, 
really wished for, and promoted, and 
expeded the war, or not? I have heard 
the same question warmly debated 
among his countrymen and friends. 
They had, probably, never seen, or had 
overlooked tlie significance of a paper 
in the “ Federalist," (a work produced 
by Mr Hamilton, Mr Jay, and Mr 
Madison, in defence of the constitu- 
tion then about to be adopted by the 
American peopled— written by Mr Ma- 
dison himself, wiion a young man, in 
which he shews, plainly and convin- 
cttigly, how vast an augmentation of 
patronage, and, of course, power, the 
rasident of the United States would 
dgme.from a state of war. No man 


saw it so clearly at the time— no man 
remembered it, after the debate was 
over, so distinctly, and no man could 
have profited by it more resolutely 
than did Mr Madison, when he came 
to be what, when ho foretold the evil, 
he bad no more idea of being, than be 
has now of being an Emperor— the. 
President of the United States, with* 
ample power to fulfil the prophecy. 

The next, and last of the American 
Presidents, is Mr Munroi;, a remark- 
ably plain, sensible man — very honest, 
ana, but for this last message of his, 
which is wholly unlike anything that 
he has ever written, or said, or done 
before, I sliould be inclined to think 
of a very prudent, cold, and phlegma- 
tic temperament. Yet, what is his ad- 
ministration, but a history of the man 
himself — or rather a biography ? 

If all this be true, have we no in- 
terest in understanding the true cha- 
racter of the five men, out of whom 
the next President of the United States 
will be chosen ? 

My opinion is, that we have, and 
that we ought to have, and therefore 
1 shall give a sketch, first, of the Pre- 
sident now in office, and then, of the 
five candidates, out of whom one will 
be chosen to succeed him. 

Mr M unroe, the actual President at 
this time, is an old-fashioned-looking 
man, whose manner is a compound of 
natural, strong simplicity, and artifi- 
cial courtesy. He is very awkward^ 
and very affable ; with a countenance 
and address so distinguished for sub- 
stantial good sense, and downright 
honesty — ^likc that which we often- 
times meet with in humble life among 
the uneducated, tliat if you should en- 
counter him, accidentally, in the eoin- 
panvof men o £ the world, without know- 
ing him, you would take him for a sen- 
sible man, quite unaccustomed to such 
society, and altogether above the folly 
and afiectation of imitating them. But* 
let some one tell you that Uiia sensible, 
uneducated man, is no less a person- 
age than the Pr«»ident of the United 
States, and you would be likely to dis- 
cover something almost awful in^ bi& 
plainness of manner ; something, be- 
fore whose quiet rebuke the grandeur 
and beauty of courtly bearing would 
fall away, like affectation. Yet is it 
not so ? — ^Mr Munroe is really an awk- 
ward man ; and so are most of the can- 
didates, at this moment, ** all, all 
awkwaid men." 
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< And yet hii» acquired courtesy, and 
a sort of farnuT-liko, or re)>ublictin cor- 
diality, which, Ixiing tcinjKTOl witli 
mud) grav ity aud reserve, induces you 
to think that luoie is meant than said, 
ontTaif U[V»n thoso who sr* liim, viry 
IjKc that iiJSJiiceiv, gracciu), ;nid ilai- 
teriii|j; inaiiutr, whiidt wo ioA tor in 
the Kiiropcivn courtier ; amihuu* made 
it a oominou rLCuark lIiLri'>i^Uuol the 
Y^iuuxl Suites, and pnrtioui.uly iu Uu* 

city of \\ asliiiijidoin ibiit an unsuc- 
cessful npjdu.uu w'iH coi'Mf away In^t- 
tcr satished \vit]i ^ir ?dunrot‘, ilmi a 
auccevsf’nl (‘O'- will 'Mv j^damfu 
the proscut Secretary oi Stuo*. 

I paid tiiisL.oi;tlcimui (Tdr MunrvJc) 
a \isii cnof, oj* the wry cvo thig ho- 
fore he wj-.h to s^nd r. Uit?. Ji,'/* to ron- 
press* 'j'hf front ot h.s hjUiSf. which 
is rcaUv <|u;h' a i.vlaccj was ejv.ivelv 
dark : ihcre were no k»nps lif^lited, lu 
servants in wjuiin^f, and i hiul to iiiul 
iny way us I couisi nmnn^r the n-ushlc 
pillars, aiitl over the loond iO)irhhi 
|>avciijc!.t of die ;:urit buil, into the 
privau study of the Ih'esidt^if. I wn^ 
quite strueJi with the appearance of 
every thin^^ that ] saw theiv the n\m 
himself-— the fundtore — aiid tiie <t>u- 
versatioi), wm* ail of n jiiecc, and ra- 
ther out of kttqnn", I tlioupoi, wiilt 
the marble cliiinncy-picce, and ma;> 
niiiccnt ceiling and caiq-efin^!:. ^'I’here 
were a cou]>le of common candles,— 
tallow, 1 dare say, li^rhUil ujton ids 
table, and tlie furniture, though cost- 
ly, w'as very plain and suhstantial. In 
met, there w'as an air of rigorous eco- 
nomy about all tho decorations of the 
room, except those which were fur- 
nislied by the Cougress : and the cco- 
noniv too, not of a chief in«<gistraU% iso 
tuucfi as of a i>rivat<; gcnilemau, who 
hatl i!C' tiler the po^ir nor the difi)Kw 
sition lo be i»t>fc prodigal 
And now for the candidates. Mr 
0 e cn Of N, till* present ircctetary of M'ar 
(or Ministi r of War), is oiu- of the 
five, atu^he youngest among them, 
lie has dhitiiifoiiKlied hinneJf in (’on- 
grm, by his intrepid clot jUv ncc, and; 
in tlwi cabinet, hy smu«.- bold and able, 
hjtt hazardoiifi uYidertakiiigu. Me it) 

Siearly gix feci ni lu iglt. walks vf*ry 
erect, so that hk Htatsuc even 

grei^ than that : li;e; very dark cx- 
jiircafdve eyes : high dhiLk -luiK s, and 
ajiquare Ibreluatl, with a pliysitignoniv 
j|rtxkcr of tiie Scutch cliuradcr : 
ir^i ainirtilar rapidii y and velii mrnce, 


when at all cxcitcil, and electioneers 
mon‘ barefacedly, and with less ad- 
dress, iliau any other of tlie livt' vaiidi- 
diiUis. lie is too young a man for die 
oftive, and has liiilc or no riianet* of 
Kiuaass: lie is very arnhitifnoi, and 
fully tiwaiv uf di: coastqn. uv;.. ii be 
jJmidd iiiil. lus sd\ LTsuni say tiiat 
he \uil jion]) Ik n lo the 

still ; ;»nd mev/ ehuu' tlit* i'..'hsjee, es he 
ihnmn out itu ever. I'hev stv ]‘rnh{i- 

biy riifht. ihu. if he sliindd lu* eieei- 


ed, and h is ipiiie, 

•, lin'ueli iu»t 

pndiiih’'* d«U be us.i i . 

)o wdi "..(lx 

to d?*.u:eui.h las inloMij 

' ^^h•.n “hy 

Vf-rv lu.'.n* [ i-.t ,e -i 

• . S'i'l. it 

cour^t* WM'^uId hi 

u\‘ ‘-'1 UIM- 

bUiose; vurn ; non. e,oo ^ 

'1 i < ir'iO' 

to d< tl an m.’i • 

-i*. e' n { f u 

op* n ;i m W t; ‘ CM* '■ 

,s* *£i li 

to i'olluw SUV ...iH rh' 

> ij-S thu 


i-d ; and a loiirh Jeier dnr, w'-- 
gust a t:Ti*at in'.j ita mu fnr...; :l:e. 
tocaViV hiio e\M‘inIiM, tha.i to .iv! 

ni e(fn‘'>it!M*-'»tin; rl.e.-lee or:uioih<» 
p:irttei:j,'».»i^. In i. . ..M-rmo- nt. uliep 
on aeroimi of du- (foivs retan'Mi le oi- 
titv, will .V. IdoiM r.ej:jtit 'i\\ t m-’ et:,i» 
both to ongn,atJ .oid .M'\ 

prr(“n polit.K*a} m .? ure. 

t'MWMMd). tl'e N.^reJar- e< 
theTTejo;nrv> (e<*iT. spomlu v \wiii ei'} 
Cbauct’llorol die I'Acla »>'' du '< 

cond canilahiM. ite is a t-dl, Ktai.iv 
man, more tlntji ftei lufdi. and 
large in proi«)rtit,n. He was a H-hool- 
inusler ; and, ii k slid, has killul his 
man, a dreumManci,' lod :il ad) against 
him -ivitb the Soutlhni Aim ru amv, hut 
very much so aiiuMig the men of N\ w 
England, wiio refarobate dm-lling a- 
absolute murder. Mr Crawfortl is full- 
er of jxditical rewiurres than Mr tul- 
houu, uml maiutees hit. cre-d'' nmre 
adroitly ; hut then liis (lunnien, ami 
thoyc who arcopyw'd to ium, are then 
of a nure ;.eriou$ tcinpH r, JUad. a. inert • 
steady dettrmmaiicn, than thuhv of 

Mr <'uih.o>in. ''rh» ir opssisjtien io Ati 
Oavrfuni is chiefiy th ft of ]>rim:iph’ ; 
and not pohtical so nuteh as murfd 

principle ; wiule '.hrh - 1 l yeik'ii 1e* Mr 
Clulhoun groW'. eliioHv <*ni of hi'^ 
youth, tcinpc’ . ui‘d iuth < .'Hiofi. 1 hf 
infinaKv «i Mr irawdord s eharactor, 
shmild In? be elected, wiil l»e ehietly 
ff‘U in the dcnuvtie ndministmoon (it 
the piwrnmetit : th.dof Air r«lhoun 
on tire contnuy. would he nxna 0 )>era- 
tivf nj[«H» ttic ri'l'itsop& of the 
A uioricim people, 

t h 
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Mr JoiiK Qutxry Aj>amj4, the pre- 
sent Secretary of State (premier), eon 
of the former President Adams, md 
the third candidate, is one of the ablest 
stateameu, and most profound scholars 
of the apfc. 'I'he chief objections to 
him are, that he is the son of a dis- 
tinguished federalist, — that he is an 
apostate from the federal party, — ^that 
liis father was a President before him, 
wbicli, in a country so very republi- 
oan as that of the United States, in 
its horror of any tiling fu^redittin/, is, or 
ougljt to he, an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the son, although three other 
Prc'sidciiis, und u wliole generation, 
have already intervened between the 
rei^m of the fatlier, and the pretension 
f)f the son ; and that lie is tlie present 
Set retiirv of StHU\ occupying an office 
tVoin winch the l*rcsident has been 
ciktMi so fre(juently, that it has come 
to he eonsiih red as a certain stepping- 
.-^tone, an«l the very next one to the 
IVesidential chair. These are formi- 
dable objections to a jealous people, 
w]iost‘ l/won/ of government is about 
the that the world ever saw; 

ind it IS quite pof5sil)Ie that they will 
<»ut\\t*ij*b all fUber cireuniHianccs— 
j>ractica] virtue— and great talent— in 
the day of trial. 

Mr Adams has represented his 
c<uintry at several European courts ; 
oud it is know n tluu his influence has 
been felr and acknowdcdgetl in the 
most urn qiiivoeal manner by that of 
Kussi.1, 

Ilf IS aline belles-lettres scholar; 
was a lecturer on judicial and popu- 
lar eloijueucc in Harvard university, 
(\e\v England ;) and has publish- 
ed a very valuable ^'ork, on the suh- 
j<*ct of nhct(»ric and Kkicution, The 
most unlucky and most unworthy 
tiling that he has ever done, to my 
knowdeilgo, is (»ne that he can never be 
justified for having done. He con- 
sented, some years ago, to deliver the 
fourth of .fuly oration at the t’ajntol 
in Washington ; and in delivering it, 
forgot that he was no longer .lohu 
<iuincy Adams, an American citizen, 
justly exasihjratcd at the indignity 
with wliich the genius, and liu*rature« 
and hospitality of his countrymen liad 
been treuietl here, and fully justified 
in ex oressing his indignation — he for- 
got that he was no longer a private 
citizen, in whom such a thing would 
be justifiable— and tlid not recollect 
tlmtJie was the Secretary of Sute for 
XV. 


the United States — ^the chief organ of 
the government, iivwfiose langui^e on 
sucli an occasion, all phitippic, re- 
proach, and recrimination, would be 
undignified and mischievous: a per- 
petual prcxetlent for other and hum- 
bler men. 1 could applaud the spirit 
of the man— but cannot help pitying 
that of the politician and statesman, 
while BO employed. As the oration of 
Mr .Tohii Quincy Adams, the polite 
scholar, and accomplished gentleman, 
it was pleasant to read; but as the 
work of a .statesman, — die deliberate 
manifestation of sentiment, by the Se- 
cretary of State for the United States 

of America, it was undignified and 
indiscreet. 

In a time of peace, 3Mr Adams would 
be better calculated to advance the re- 
putation of his country abroad, than 
any other of the five candidates. Li- 
terature, and literary men, would be 
more respectable under his adminis- 
tration. than they ever have been ; and 
the political negotiation of the country 
would continue to l>e, what it has been, 
during his occupition of the office 
which he now holds in the cabinet, 
profound, clear, and comprehensive. 

Let any one imagine the effect of 
bis presence and manner upon some 
foreign ambassador, (no matter from 
what <xmntry of Europe he may come,) 
wiio shcnikl see hi^n for the tirst time 
as 1 have often seen him— The gen- 
tleman from abroad, familiar witli the 

E and circumstance of royalty at 
, and through all the cxiurta of 
Europe, it may be, and full of strange 
misapprehension of republican simpli- 
city— imagining it to be what it gene- 
rally is, either rode and affected, — 
w’orn for tiie gratification of tJic mob— 
or the natural manner of uneducated 
people, who are hot so much superior 
to, as they are ignorant of, courtly pa- 
rade, yet prone to imitation nev^the- 
le8«, lias prepared — ^we will stmposc, 
for an introduction to the Frcsidcut of 
the United States:— a single attendant 
announces him. — He is ushered into 
the presence-chamher, witliout any ce- 
remony, into a very plain room, fur- 
nished not so handsomely as it is com- 
mon to see that of a respectable trades- 
man in England. 

He sees a little man writing at a ta- 
ble— nearly bald, with a face quite 
formal and. destitute of expression; 
his eyes rAuuing with water ; Ins slif)- 
pers down at the heel— fingers stained 
3 U 
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witli ink ; in warm weather, wearing 
a capped seasucker coat, and white 
trowsi^rs, and dirty wistcoat, spot- 
ted urith ink ; his whole dress, altoge- 
ther, not worth a couple of i>ounds ; 
or, in a colder season, habited in a 
plain blue coat, much the worse for 
wear, and other garments in propor- 
tion ; not so reswctablc as we may 
find in die old-clotlios bag of abnost 
any Jew in the street. — This man, 
whom the Ambassador mistakes for a 
clerk of the department, and only 
wonders, in looking at him, tliat tlie 
President should peniiit a man to 
appear before him in such dress, 
proves to be the President of the Uni- 
ted States himself* The stranger is 
petjdexed and confounded ; he hardly 
knows how to behave toivard such a 
personage: JBut others arrive, one 
after the other-natives of different 
countries, speaking different langua- 
ges.— Conversation begins. The lit- 
de man awakes. His crmntenance is 
grailually illuminated— his voice 
changes. His eyes are lighted up 
with an expression of intense sagacity, 
earnestness, and pleasantry. JKvery 
subject is handled in succcssimi — anti 

every one in the lan^age of tlic 
stranger with whom he napnens to lie 
conversing, if that stranger snonld be- 
tray any wont of familiarity urith the 
English language. — M^liat arc the o^n- 
nions of this Ambassador here ^ wnat 
does he know of the address and ap- 
pearanceof Air A<lams ? Nothing. He 
lias forgotten the first imiircKsianB ; 
and when he has retumc^l to nis house, 
it would be difficult to persuade him 
that the President of die Unitwl States 
is either dirty in his dress, little, or 
poorly clad.— 

IfKKEiiAi. Jack SOX is the next can- 
didate. He is a man of a very resolute 
and ileKpotic temjicr: so detennined 
and persevering, •hat, havit^ once un- 
dertaken a measure, he wUl carry it 
through, right or wrong ; so absolute, 
that be will encluri^eitber opfKisition 
nor remonstrance, ^le has a power- 
ful party in his ; but his ene- 

mies are also "very powerflil, and rea^ 
dy to go t^lengtna in preventing his 
cfcctionyjBH^as gone through every 
and active service, — 
succeaiKely a judge, a 
a governor, and a fM»nator. He 
w4ibian of singular energy, decision, 
9m luomptitude — a good soldit r, and 
fraud have been a great captain, l)gd 


he been educated In the wars of £u- ' 
rope. His countrymen hold him to be 
the greatest general in the world ; but 
he has never had an opxmrtunity to 
shew his generalship. His warfare 
with the Indians; and his victory at 
New Orleans, though carried on with 
sufficient skill for the occasion, were of 
a nature rather to dcvelopchis talent as 
a brave man, than us a great general. 

His countrymen give a Imd reason 
for desiring to promote him to the Pre- 
sidency. They admit the great abili- 
ty of Mr Adams and Air ('lay in the 
cabinet ; but th«*n they conUmd that 
General Jackson has no rival in tltc 
field* 

Granted, if they please — but what 
does that prove ? In case of u’^nr. Ge- 
neral .TacksonV services would he want- 
ed in the field, not in the Presidential 
chair. And in a time of peace, his ta- 
lents ttn a general ivouhi be useless. 
It would have bmi a better reason to 
give for his elc'Ction to the war office ; 

and yet it would have l)ccn ii bad one 
there. In a time of peace, th(‘ inun- 
ner of (rcneral Jackson, wli(» is a 
very erect, atift', tall, military man. 
ab<mt six feet high, would bt' Icwss 
likely than that of any other of th** five 
candidates, to make a favotiruhle iin- 
pression U])mi foreigners. It is digni- 
fied to Ih‘ sure, axul coiiciliatory ; hut 
then, it does noiap}>e«r natural, ami is 
far from being ea.sy or graceful. 

If (Jmeral Jacks.m should be elect- 
ed, there would Ik: a thorough revolu- 
tion in the presi^nt sysUin of things. 
He would, probably, do a great dc^ai of* 

f ood — ^l>ut migjit do a great deal of 
arm, in his thorough-going, revolu- 
tionary, and ahst>fbtc spirit. If is of- 
ficcra would all resemb.V hin»,self : his 
infiucnce would asHemblc all the rash 
and adventurous material of the nation 
about hiu) — and honest as he undoubt- 
edly IK, lead tht? country into many a 
situation of jaril. A man who, after 
having received the fire of his adver- 
sary, where the jiaTtiefi were pemiit- 
UhI to fire when they pleawMl, walked 
delilierateiy up to liim, and sliot him 
through the head (a story that is ge- 
nerally told, and generally lielieved 
in America:)— a man who venturctl 
to reform the judgment of a court- 
martial, and order two men to c*xe- 
cution, because be tlioughi them wor- 
thy of death ; a man who suspended 
the Habeaa Corpus act, of his own 
free will, at New Orleans, and,,.! be- 
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lieve> actually imTni^ned, or threaten- 
ed to imprisoh^ the judge for issuing a 
writ ; a man who imprisoned, or ar- 
rested, the (jovernor of Florida— inva- 
ded a neighbouring territory, of his 
own head, widi an army at his back— 
and publicly threatened to cut ofi* the 
ears of sundry senators of Uie United 
States, for having ventured to expos- 
tulate witli the goveniment, on ac- 
count of his high-handed measures, 
however he may be fitted for a time of 
war, is not very well calculated, I 
should tliink, to advance the political 
reputation, or interests of his country, 
in time of peace. 

The last of the candidates, Mr 
CraY, one of the American Commis- 
sioners at (ihent, and for many years 
Spwiker of the House of licpresenta- 
tives, a situatiou of great influence and 
authority, is better known in Europe, 
than any of the others, except Mr 
Adams, lie is a plain-looking man, 
with a common face ; light hair ; about 
five feet ten ; talks with ga’at aiiima- 
ti<m, and declaims with surprising 
fluency and boldness. He exercises a 
very coitinjandiiig influence over a 
powtTful party in his country ; and if 
elected, will contribute greatly to ex- 
tend the reputation of the government. 
He is neither tio profound, nor so com- 
preheusive, as Mr Adams in his {politi- 
cal views ; but he is an able, aud ho- 
nest politician ; with friends a thou- 
sand times more enthusiastic tlian 
are those of Mr Adams; but they are 
neither so numerous, so thoughtful, 
imr so respcctaldc. 

His manner is very unpretending, 
and very awkward ; he has a good deal 
of clectionet?ring cxi>ediont — but it w 
easily seen through* I remember ha- 
ving seen him enter the city of U’^ash- 

ington, alone, and unattended by a ser- 
vant, on horseback, with his portman^ 


teau, or valise, stuffed behind the sad- 
dle, two or three days before the elcc* 
tion of Speaker. He had been yeport- 
ed sick and dying for several succes- 
sive weeks— and was, finally, said to 
>>c actually a dead man., And when 
he appeared, it was in the mann^ 
which I have described, althou^ the 
issue of his potion as Speaker, was 
generally believed to be, in one alter- 
native, conclusive upon his chance for 
the Presidency ; that is,— if he were 
nd elected Speaker, it was believed 
tliat he had no chance for tlie Presi- 
dency, aldiough, if he were elected 
Speidcer, his election to the Presiden- 
cy was not, by any means, certain to 
follow, These reports, and the repub- 
Ucan entry, were, probably, election- 
eering tricks : the first Hot ]Mr Clay 
had never been sick at alt) was gotnp 

by his friends to try the pulse of the 
people ; and the latter was his own.-^ 
I liave now described the five Presi- 
dents and five candidates ; but I for- 
got to mention, that nine out of the 
whok ten, were either educated for the 
bar, or actual ’practitioners of the law, 
at some period or other of their lives. 
In fact, I believe, that all but Wash- 
ington were originally destine<l for that 
profession, although 1 am not certain 
about Mr Munro, Mr Culhoun, and 
Mr Crawford. The law is seldom or 
never stuilied in America, as an ac- 
complishment ; and until lately, has 
never entered into their plan of colle- 
giate ^ucation. Buf, for nearly half 
a, century, it has been die favourite 
priffeasion of ambititfus fathers, and 
needy young men of talent, as the on- 
ly highway to political distinction, and 
as the most res[)ectal>le and oertidn 
means of obtaining a livelihood, with^ 
out capital or mechanical labour. 

A, B, 
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Wf obwrrc, iu the last number of 
the EiUuburgb Review, an article on 
tlie office of Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land. Tliis paper is evidently the work 
of a very coarse hand ; at once coin- 
xnouplace iu statement, and feeble and 
inconclusive in reasonings The ob- 
ject of the writer is, to procure the 
abolition of die office ; and our sole 
reason for even noticing so paltry an 
effort is, that we look uiioii its appear- 
ance in the old Whig Review as the 
signal, usually given in such eases, for 
a general rising of the party in behalf 
of the proposed ciiange, which, in this 
instance, is no less than the suppres- 
sion, (or the dejgradation, worse than 
suppression,) of one of the most an- 
cient, honourable, and, we will add 
also, useful offices which can be held 
within the kingdom of Scotland. 

The writer begins by an invidious 
eomparisou of the political institutions 
of Scotland with those of li^tigland, be- 
fore and since the pcrio<l of the Revo- 
lution ; much to the disparag(*ment of 
the fonner country, of course*, accord- 
ing to the approved fashion of the mo- 
ment in which he was scribbling. Rut 
his ignorance of the subject, as well as 

of the true |>rinciples of freedom, h 
displayed on the very threshold. Eng- 
land was not free in any practic^ibsense 
before the Revolution of More 

ungovernable tyrants nowhere existed 
than Henry VIII. and both his daugh- 
ters, — and the whole Stuart dynasty of 
England, with one exception ; and al- 
though there were Parliaments in 
tliose days, they were powerless to re- 
sist the mandates of despotism ; while 
juries were fain to second them with 
all the might of perjury and baseness. 
It required indeed the instinctive stea- 
diness of the English character to make 
the people cling in better days to 
their parliaments aHjil juries, uRer the 
ahaineful experience tin 7 had liad of 
what both were capable of tKTpetra- 
ting and enduring; for it is absurd 
to tell those who know what was done 
in England jtt. the reigns of Charles and 
James tbolteond, that there was any 
oth^^diffiareiice in the tyranny which 
on|f9|SBed both nations, than that 
qming out of the greater obsti- 
^ pMqr 'Aiid entiiusiasin of the people of 


Scotland. The spirit of freedom, lior- 
dering perhaps on anarchy, appears 
indeed to have been oven higher in 
Scotland at the era of the Revolution, 
than it was in England ; the Scotch 
Convention of Estates havii>g, as every 
one knows, boldly voted that King 
James had, by his misgoverninent, 
forfnfed the crown ; while the co-or- 
dinate assembly in England was ])uz;- 
zling itself with subtleties, and den- 
sing forms of expression to avoid the 
Jacobinical coitclusion. 

Rut if the writer is thus ignorant of 
the real history of the period on which 
he presumes to comment, he is, if pos- 
sible, still more ignorant of the true 
foundations of public freedom. Par- 
liament is not an aditiuate safeguard 
of lilK*rty, neither is trial by jury — 

reason might have indicated as much, 
and history has demonsirated it. All 
positive institutions arc barren, unless 
thi'y are cherislu-d by the gem*n>>ity 
of tho soil in wliich tluy ar<' planted. 
The security of freedom is in the mind 
am! will of the people themsidvis— in 
their int{dlig»*na‘, energy, atid virtue 
—not in the mere cxistenee of Parlia- 
ments, but in the puldieity of their 
proceedings — not in trial by jury as an 
institution, but in the contndling vi- 
gour of public opinion — in the liberty 
of tiK* press, lionesjJy e.\erei.s«'«l, tf> 
probe and to punish, but not to infiain(‘ 
—in prlvilrorSf in short, iindefine«l, 
but in vftlimble, whiclj give Ufe and soul 
to positive instifutions — privih*g<'s, 
however, which, he it romemhered, 
England did not in any siiape jnissess 
at the period which this wTitcr has 
selected tl>r vaunting her freedom over 
the slavery of Scotland, and of which 
Scotland is at thi.s moment in as full 
and absolute po^st^ssion as the sister 
kingdom. It is this system of tacit 
compromise, betwixt the letter of the 
law and the energy of opinion, that 
governs our greatest poHtieivl concern.s 
— it is the still small voice of policy 
that addresses tlie actual hohlor of 
office with more effbot ilian the thun- 
ders of Ic'gnl enactment, and renders it 
practically safetneomini t powers to Iiiin 
necessary to his efficiency, although ap- 
parently dangerous to liberty— jjowew, 
however, which seldom arc abusp^ itt 
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fact, ami never can be abused with 
safety beneath the frown of a vigilant, 
enlightened, and higli-minded people. 
— >By this standard alone can tlie office 
of the Ijord Advocate, or of any other 

I tublic functionary in our land, be fair- 
y tried. 

The writer complains that the powers 
of the Lord A<lvocatc are undefined 
and unknown, — and iminediatedy pro- 
ceeds with exemplary consistency to 
edify his readers by an enumeration of 
them. But the fact of powers vague- 
ly claimed being practically unknown, 
affords conclusive evidence that they 
are not wrongfully exercised, nor in- 
deed exercised at all. 'J'hc discussion 
which even their occasional use, and 
far more, their abuse, would instantly 
elicit, could not fail to draw them out 
of the twilight of’ antiquity. It is to 
ooiUciid with a phantom, therefore, to 
wage battle with the uHhnuum powers 
of tlie Lord Advocate ; and it were bc- 
neatli the diiriiity of tlit* legislaturc'to 
LMuploy itself in enacting laws to put 
tliem down. Thi) practical question 
whii'li can alone deserve the attention 
of Parliament, «nd of the ]uiblic, is, 
the priuiical power which this officer 
is in the habit of esercising— its adapt- 
atioti totlietnds, political and legal, 
for winch tie* office was first institu- 
tt‘d, and has hi’en since eontinned, 
'Paking, t)}erelore, the writer ’.s enu- 
meration of tluKc powers— which, ba- 
ting its clinnsy and wilful exaggera- 
tion, has in it nothing new — let us see 
whetluT hLMn.ik<‘S (tui liis position that 
the office calls for regulation. 

The liorJ Ad vocal c is the VuhUc 
Prosccnfoi iit SrotlamI ; and the Re- 
viewer's ininiiU* subdivision of his 
pow'tTs, however formidable it may 
appear to persons unneijitiinted with 
the subject, is truly comprised hi the 
above sentence. The law of Seotland 
disctiurages, and ever has discouraged, 
the trade of the private informer, and 
has wisely taken the great initiatory 
step of criminal justice as much as ])os- 
sible out of the hands of private ma- 
lice, and confided it to those of public 
duty. Private parties may indeed pro- 
secute, hut not without tendering to the 
sage jealousy of the law the guarantee 
of a reasonable interest in the proceed- 
ings. "Phe law has constituted the 
prosecution of crimes a public trust, 
and committed this trust to the hands 
of an eminent public officer. Nor is 
there .a ScotMuan, w'hose opinion on 


such a subject can be of any weight, 
who would desire to have this system 
changed, or who would not gricvfe to 
sec his country demoralized by the 
birth of a base brood of infbnhcrs-.- 
But the public officer to whom we owe 
our protection against such a pesti- 
lence, must have power to perform his 
duty with effj?ct; he must, in short, 
have all the powers which the Re- 
viewer has ascribed to the office, so far 
as they are faithfully recounted. 

The Reviewer complains that the 
point is not yet clearly decided whether 
the Lord Ad vocatt*, on failure of his pro- 
secution, is bound to name his infor- 
mer ; Olid farther, that the crown is not 
liable in costs to parties accused but ac- 
quitted. The last point seems too ridi- 
culous even for passing notice, when 
one considers the numerous acquittals 
which inevitably occur, not from the 
innocence of the accused, but from 
defect of evidence, or errors of a na- 
ture merely formal. The liberal re- 
imbursement, superadded to the la- 
mented impunity of a villain whom 
chance, not merit, has saved from the 
halter, would be an odious spectacle in* 
detnl. — The other branch of complaint, 

that the point is not yet clearly settled, 
whether the Lord Advocate is bound 
to name Ills informer, is one selected 
with the curious infelicity that cha- 
racterizes this writer. If there were 
ractical tyranny, could this question 
ave remained unsettled ? — Can there 
^bc a better proof than its very uncer- 
tainty that wanton prosecution is un- 
known, end that thi.s office, wliatever 
may be its abstract power, is practi- 
cally attempered to the spirit of the 
age ? — Why then unnecessarily super- 
induce the encumbrance of a coroner's 
inquest, or of a grand jury, on the 
roved integrity of a high office, which 
as upon the wdiole been so exercised, 
that tnc question of the responsibility 
of the holders has never been suffi- 
ciently agitated even to have been so- 
lemnly decided,— although the slight- 
est provocation would assuredly have 
generated the fullest discussion ? 

We stop not at present to remark on 
the charges which immediately foUow, 
farther than to state, that, right or 
wrong, they are directed not against 
the office of Lord Advocate, but against 
the criminal law of Scotland ; for it 
is the law of prescription in crimes, 
not the Public Prosecutor, that sus- 
pends a charge over a culprit not in 
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jpriMon for twenty years-4t is the act 
)701 aleo, not the Public Prosecutor^ 
which provides^ that a culprit tn pri** 
SOM, if he do not cAeosc, or if he wt*- 
jS^etd to avail himself of it^ shall not 
take* the benefit of that statute ; and 
when die Reyiower complains that 
the presidittg judge continues to name 
the jUTora who are to act upon trials^ 
onr answer again is^ that the nomina* 
ting judge is noi the Lord Advocate^ 
no more than thewhdle Court of Jus- 
tSciary^ (to which it is imputed as 
heinous tyranny, that it presumes to 
dedare new crimes,) is that public of- 
ficer. Our object at present is not the 
?Indication of the criminal law of 
Scotland, or of the' supreme criminal 
court on the paints we nave enumera- 
ted — although we shall undertake this 
vindication also before closing tlie ar- 
ticle— but merely to shew the reader 
that, however artfully introduced, 
these points are essentially foreign to 
the immediate subject of discussion. 

That the Lord Advocate appoints 
deputies to act for him, but for whom 
.he is liitnsclf resiionsible, is no more 
than is dune, in one sltape or other, 
l>y every public functionary in the 

kmgdoib, who has duties to perform 
too extensive to admit of the mrsoiial 
superintendence of one individual. 
But the I.ord Advocate is organ 
of the administration under which he 
acts, in matters purely political ; it is 
from this that the principal dignity 
and infiuence of his office is derived 
and we take leave to add, that it is from 
this also that the rancour against it, in 
the present instance, has mainly flow- 
ed.— But although the writer s opinitm 
is, that tile Lord Advocate ought to 
be less of a political character than he 
now is, so little is his mind made up on 
this subject, riiat he adds, to what 
precise extent his exclusion from poli- 
tics ought to be carried, it may not lie 
easy to define.** He is quite bewil- 
dered, and contradictory, indeed, on 
this point, and having no precision 
in his views, has, inst^ of an argu- 
ment, treat^ his readers with the jar- 
goit what is called liberal politics 
onjtt occasion. With the same breath 
wiui ifbich he invokes the dL^ unction 
political and li^ characters of 
l.ord Advocate, he admits, that 
** he caft never be expected to be in- 
different about the success of his 
party, and we aro by no means ro- 
mantic about the exnnction of party 


feedings,— are «a/titarp awi oc- 
cessary things^*' This writer, there- 
fore, does not expect, be does not 
even desire, that the great law-ail- 
viser of government should be with- 
out the salutary and necessary'* sti- 
mulus of party feeling. Ilis object is 
not to eradicate, but to degrade the 
feeling* he wishes to see the ufficc 
shorn of its political splendour, and 
administered by subaltejn, and there- 
fore, it is probable, by more vulgar 
and rancorous agency. 

KeVer, in fact, was such a wretched 
farrago of contradictious put together, 
as by the Reviewer, Upon this jiart 
of his subject. He fetds inward- 
ly, although he would fain warp the 
truth, that the sum the question is 
betwixt onr ancient system of criminal 
procedure, and the popular accusations 
of other countries,— and that if our 
own system is to he retained ; and he 
ventures not even to liint at any es- 
sential change ; — the Lord Advocate 
as public prosecutor, must still remain 
invested with nearly the same powers 
as at pesent. lleuce it is, that after 
having in the beginning of his paiK*r 
recountetl and shiuUlered at th(‘ pro- 
secutor's powers, he turns round and re- 
bukes those who have suggcstul their 
abridgment, in tlicw terms : “ It is not 
unusual,** stiys he, to hear it pro- 
posed that the laird Advocate should 
not be privileged to decline disclosing 
his informer ; that he ought not to tn? 
saved from actions of da mages; that he 
ought to have.no right to delegate 
his authority to others ; and that some 
liberal provision should be made for 
private prosecutions ; now it is plain, 
that these and many similar remedies 
that might eusily be named are incon- 
sistent vnth the existence of the office** 
— Are you then, although com|)elled 
to retain such an office, to strip it, 
not of party feeling, he it remembered, 
tor that M confessedly ij.«ieliblc, but of 
political power? Arc you to degrade 
the individual, to whom the highest 
trust connected with the criminal juris* 
prudence of the country is committed, 
into a sordid agent, inst^ of being, as 
he is at present, a high functionary of 
government? Are you to inflict this 
degradation for the miserable reason 
assigned by this writer: viz. that 
as you can now disjiatch a letter from 
the capital of Scotland to tliat of 
England in forty-eight hours, all lo- 
cal administration of the aflMrs of 
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Scotland may be dispensed with^ — as 
if there were not a moral distance^ a 
distinct character, belonging to each 
of the kingdoms, more insuperable 
than the local distance which has 
shrunk in the rapidity of modern tra- 
velling? Is Scotland t6 bt^ governed 
without local aid from any pf her 
public functionaries, like Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, or Woles, while 
Ireland lias still the splendour of her 
vice-regal establishment, to console 
her for the absorptidh of her rank and 
wealth by the metropolis of England? 
—The fact, indeed, that the Lord Ad- 
vocate has been able to retain the in- 
fluence which the writer affects so 
much to dread, in spite of the natural 
ambition of the secretary of state, to 
engross it for his own office, is deci- 
sive against the whole argument, since 
the political power cotdd have been 
retained only on the UMiure of public 
services performed. Eut what shall 
be said of that inuifs consistency, who, 
|>ointing to the example of England 
for our instruction, tells us that the 
Lord Advocate ought not to be a 
staU'sinan, hooause he is in fact but a 
lawyer — of Ktigland, where the crown 
lawyers are always in parliament— of 
England, where a mere lawyer is al- 
ways a distinguished member of the 
cabinet, and wlicrc, both in ancient ami 
modern tiines, men elevated from the 
profession of the law, have become illus- 
trious among the most eminent states- 
men of the land f Hut wdmt is quite 
riglit in England, may be quite wrong 
in Scotland. And why ? “ In the for- 
mer country there are grand juries and 
fuipithr chdims, and matiy other in- 
stitutions which stand betwreen the 
people and the ufBciai accuser/' \Vc 
call Upon this writer to explain in 
what manner popular elections can 
avail men upon tlu ir trial for crimes ; 
and with reference to the alleged undue 
influence of the public prosecutor 
in another quarter^ we take leave to 
remind him, that as in every coun- 
try, to use his ovrn words, “ in which 
there is no parliamcntr, the law neces- 
sarily becoint.'s the next important 
political clement, there can be no 
ground for his alarm, on account of 
the seductive powers of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, (so grossly and ludicrously ex- 
aggerated,) over the purity of the Scot- 
ti^ bar. For since parliament itself, 
aldtougb exposed dcmnceless to such 
arch-botrayera as the cabinet minis- 


ters, yet maintains a toterablV ftlr im- 
putation with all but the nidieds, Ha ^ 
tiny succedaneum in the north can- : 
not be supposed less secure, nor can 
its possible fall be qujte so important 
to the public, should it even yield to 

the dangerous arts of hijt Majesty^ 

Advocate. 

And here we cannot but remark,' 
tliat our Scotch Whigs seem lately to 
have been driven into some huraUi- 
aliiig bargain witli their compeers of 
the sister kingdom, to posh Scotlas)d, 
first for experiment's sake, along the 
rough road of their fantastical reforms, 
reserving England untouched, until 
the issue of the experiment upon her, 
neighbour shall be known. Hence it 
is their practice not only to deal out 
a tenfold portion of abuse against 
every Scottish institution, but even to 
cover their scandalous designs upon 
Scotland, by some hollow compliment 
to the institutions of England. In this 
base spirit, the writer before us al- 
leges that the power of the Lord Ad- 
vocate is not only enormous, but sur- 
passes the authority possessed by any 
one individual in England, or under 
any free government in Europe,— the 
sum of this stuiiendous )>ower consist- 
ing after all, as is indeed admitted in the 
next sentence, in the right to imprison 
for 14K) days at the utmost before 
trial, and in the further right of de- 
clining to prosecute at all, where no 
justgroundof accusation exists— which 
this honest reviewer candidly inter- 
prets as a right of awarding impunity 
to those whom die public prosecutor 
may feel disposed to favour ! 

Now if it be necessary (as we jire- 
sumc to think it is) to secure felotis by 
imprisonment, till preparations can be 
made for trying and punishing them, 
it is not clear that the ahoveperiod could 
be sensibly abridged, even if the pub- 
lic prosecutor's ^ce were abolished, 
and the private informer invited to 
take his place,— while in all other re- 
s])ects the change would be most per- 
nicious and demding^As to thc^ 
other branch of mis stupendous power 
— the right to decline prosecuting, 

the writer has scandalously, and we 
fear wilfully, mis-stated the matter, for 
the purpose of gaining over ignorant 
partizans. The Lord Advocate may re- 
fuse to prosecute when he sees just 
grounds tbr sacli refusal, but he cannot 
refuse to concur with the private p^ty 
who chooses to take up the accusation ; 
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and when we etate that the private 
party is not otlterwise restrained^ ex« 
cq>t that he must have a which 
is here generally synonymous with a 
moral interest, in the matter at issue 
•—that he must swear he In^licves the 
charge to be true wliich he takes it 
upon him to prefer — and that, if he 
fail, he shall, as is usual in other 
cases, be condeiunc^d in costs — most of 
them safeguards against groundless 
prosecution, generally established, we 
l)elie\*e, even where popular accusa- 
tions are most favoured — it will at 
once he iKTceived that crimes can sel- 
dom go unpunished in Scotlazid for 
want of an accuser, even should the 
Lord Advocate fail in his duty. To 
talk of his [tower of extending impu- 
nity to favoured deliuqucnts, there- 
fore, is one of the most iin[mdent de- 
ceptions for which even the Edinburgh 
Beview has hitherto to answer. But 
the fact, that the powers of the office 
have not been abuseil, is the best proof 
that tht 7 are not such as to admit of 
safe and profitoblc abuse, when we 
consider by how many men of very 
different tempers and talents it has 
been fUleil. This decisive flict be- 
comes apparent, even through tl^ 
veil of the writer s sophistry ; it turns 
up at almost regular intervals in tlie 
round of bis eternal contradictious. 
It may lx* conceded/' says he, 
that, in general, the practice of 
the office has, in orrlinary cases, bc!en 
judicious, moderate, and iinjYariial 
and this is conceded of an office said 

to present temptations to abuse be- 
yotid, not merely the average, but 
the utmost resistance of hiimun na- 
ture. On this essential point of abuse, 
indeed, the ivriter shies ail explana- 
tion. “ We must decline/’ he says, 
entering into any details substi- 
tuting for this indispensable commo- 
dity, a string of truisms to prove, *tn 
genera! principies, that the office mti^t 
have been abused, and ought to be 
rcfomteil. We might answer him, 
that there is no power, however salu- 
tary, howeverr necessary, which may 
not Ixj abused — that risk of abuse is 
part of the very definitiou of the word 
we might further remind 
'"'Bilii, that there is no power under llea- 
^aught with such enormous and 
.wl^ucnt abuse, as his own very con- 
^ti^ptible one of scribbling, upon 
' whicbj however, he would no ilouht 
it as the liighest crime 


to trench, by sharpening tlie libel 
laws,— It is, at all events, a mere 
farce to talk of the I«ord Advocate s 
powers in the lofty strain of this wri- 
ter, when inviting an effort for their 
curtailment, and to describe them as 
surpassing the powers possessed by 
any man in England, or in any iVee 
state of Europe. There is not a head 
of one of the grout public Boards in 
England — of the Treasury, for exam- 
ple — who lias not effective political 
[»ower, compan'd with which that of 
the Lord Advocate is not even to be 
named ; for, while his l^ordship has, 
for the protection of the cominunUy, 
to deal, for the greater jiart, with it.s 
very dregs, u[K)n whom no [uinisii- 
lucnt which he could eitlur inflict or 
avert would weigh as ii feather in the 

scale of influence, the litad of such a 
Board is daily, and hourly, disposing 
of numerous a]q>lu*:itions wIutc tlie 
parties are not without jHiiitical weight 
nor iiiseiisihie to jwdilical favour ; and 
yet, such is the force ol* public opinion, 
or, what this writer will less believe, 
[H'rhaps, the coininoii honesty of' pub- 
lic men, that this vast buM’neas is, in 
the general, condut'ted without a 
breach of honour, or the imputation 
even of corruption. 

The writer not only insists on pu- 
rifpinif the Public Prosecutor, as lie is 
pleased to express it, by withdrawing 
hiih from the contagion of })oiitics, 
but he deinamls a thorough minion 
of the aet 1701 — the Magna Tharta 
of Seutlaiiil, and tlurtfore the sid)- 

ject of fitting deribioti for this great 
reformer — about which lie tells an un- 
founded story of its having been fra- 
med by an enemy of frcx‘doiii in dis- 
guise, whose real object w'us not to 

shield the prisoner, but inextricably 
to perjdex the law. 

lie contends, in the first place, for 
an abridgement of the period of one 
hundred and forty days, the limit al- 
lowed to the prosecutor for preparing 
and closing the proscioition ; but he 
does not say wliat tlu* abridged period 
ought to be. Ue admits that even more 
tlian the present period may, in some 
cases, be necessary, as more than five 
months intervene lx*twixt the circuits ; 
and, to crown the whole, and strangle 
hia puny argument in the birth, he 
further admits, that the granting of 
the Prosecutor’s application to the 
Court for farther time, “ might, per- 
haps, soon become a matter of cpiijcse 1” 
in 
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—thus, en^mbering the criminal pro- bably stronger than in dial of tho 2at- 
ccedings with an unm^ning mockery, ter ; so that the Reviewer’s appeal, if It 
and leading, in the issue, to a more have any meaning at all> pl ainly 
disastrous prolongation of lmpriaon« solves into a com^aint agamst the vi« 
ment than is ever permitted under the cennial prescription of crimes in Scot- 
law as it now stands. lutni, a complaint which will hardly 

His next olgection to the act is, gain a favourable hearing with those 
that an application to the Court is re- who know that crimes prescribe in 
, quired to receive the benefit of it— an Scotland, in half the period whidi 
application attended, he says, with must elapse to extinguish, in this man- 
expense, endangered by technicalities, ner, a common bond or ob^gation for 
and of^en foregone ftom the reluctance debt. 

of prisoners thus to wage war wiA The prisoner, and through him the 
the prosecutor — for which reasons, this oomsmnity,are, however, it is said, ex- 
writer proposes that the benefit of the posed to fhrther and indefinite risk, by 
statute should be extended to all per- the three rircumsunoes” which fill' 
sons intUfFcrently, smd as matter of tfaeSeviewerwiihborror/^ofthtCouit 
course. Not to menrion the deception naming the jury— having the power 
which this statement attempts to prac- to demaie new erimee— and all its 
tise on those who may not chance to judgments being irrevocable/* These 
know that the cost and difiSculty of the three ^^drcumstances,” however, live, 
application are imaginary— not to no- strictly speaking, nothing to do with 
tire the fiat contradiction betwixt this the omoe of the Lord Advocate, int 
mendacious hhit, that the I^ord Ad- oonoem the constitutiem and powers 
vocate may take ofietice, because a of the Supreme Crimiital Court alone, 
wretched prisoner cloim^i the protee- Oti the first circumstance,” about 
tioti of the law, with the large admia- which the people of Scotland neiAer 
sions of the writer, as to the honest know nor care, except as it is the sole 
nnd ItumatiK exercise of the office, Circnmstanee which has intimated to 
and, indeed, with the relative condi- them the political existence of so dia- 
tlon of the parties thus supposed to|||iiiguiid>ed a legislator as Mr Thomas 
give and take offenco-^we would mere- ^fee!iiiedy,^^lhe Reviewer declines to say 
!y ob«ervo,that,6incx*in order to secure, anything, and wc shall tlicrefore cx- 
tbe party needs otdy to wtU the benefit tend to him, in return, the mercy of 
of the law, there can be no ground for our silence, 
reasonable complaint, Cases not un* As to the power of the Court to de- 
freqneutly occur, where a short im- clare new crimes, it is right that the 
pribonment of tlic delinquent may an- matter should be thoroughly under- 
«wt r nil the ends of justice, but not stood both here and in England. The 
all the dernands of law, were it ren- Court cannot declare a new crime to 
derod imperative to bring him to trial ; which a capital punishment is to be 
nnd surely, in such cases, his interests ahnexetl. In fact the * sum of its 
arc not iniidcquatoiy consulted when power in this respect is to award some' 
he may, if be decline reposing on the inferior but not inadequate chastiae- 
in<lulgenc6 of the prosecutor, take the ment % ofiencea ^at may emerge new 
verdict of a jury and the judgment of in their type and circumstances, but 
the Court upon his case— as it is at all aiiaicgoua in moral depravity to some 
times fn his power to do. dam or dasaea of crimes, as to which 

Blit the writer's complaint in behalf it has for ages exerdsed unqueation- 
of those who tire neither imprisoned able jurisdiction. And here again we 
nor indicted, but only charged or sus- ask, wbdc is the wrong that has beat 
peeted of crimes, and who can have done where Uie pracjdcal evil that 
no remedy but to mntlie uaual course demands a remedy ?— Has the Court, 
of prescription, appears tons, upon in any instance, authoritatively decla- 
the whole, the moat groundkss^f all redfw, which the maral feeling of Ae > 
his murmunngs— since we can discern people had not already pronounced, to 
no other difference betwixt persons be a crime Is it no advantage, mat, 
onee suspected or charged, but ucitber whik io other countries statutes, di- 
imprisoned nor indicted, and any other, ^ugh multiplied on statutes in emd- 
knotrn or suaj^ed crimhmli in the kn confuiioni are ever distanced by 
land, except mat the presumption of the nmid inventions of crmie,in Soet- 
in thd esse of rite former is pro- land there U confided to the anpotnt- 
VOL. XV. S X 
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ed interpreters of the iaw, o power 
which can overtake iu bar’s ingenuity, 
and measure its guilt by the scale of 
morals rather than of forms ? 

It is safer^ we are told, to trust to a 
legislativtvbody than to a tribunal for 
fixing the character and measuring the 

r lshment of crime— for legislatures 
merciful, tribunals severe. Is it 
indeed so, and does history support 
the theory ? Have there been the same 
unanswerable complaints, the aame 
successful appeals to the fountain of 
mercy, against the judgipt^'nts of the 
Scottish Criraiua] Court, that have been 
made in England against the capital 

S unishmeuts denounced by act of par- 
ament? Have any of the new crimes 
declared by the Court of Justiciary led 
to the pumshnient of two or Uiree only 
of an hundred convicts, the remainder 
being necessarily pardoned, bccansc of 
the extreme sevtarity of the law, and 
the suderers having been dhaudoned 
to their fate, not on account of any- 
thing proved against them to the Jury, 
but from aggravations known to and 
reported upon by the Court alone?— 
Tile examples brought by this writer 
to illustrate bis argument on this 
part of the subject, are, the cases 
the English comldnation ^nd li; 
laws— as to the first of which it can 
be uo reproach to the Court of Jus- 
ticiary that it wiady declared for Scot- 
land what the legislature enacted for 
England — while our sedition law, 
which corresponds with the law of po- 
litical libel iu England, being no {Nirtof 
the of/asi legislation of the Court, but 
of tfic ancient law of the land, has 
been most absurdly cited by this re- 
former ; the more es|iecially that a re- 
cent statute has shewn the desire of 
parliament to approximate in this re- 
spect the law of England to that of 
Scotland, by declaring the reiterated 
ofience of i>olit]cal libifiiL^rautportablc 
felony. 'Wp 

The complaint of irrever$ilnlity 
of the judgments of the Supreme Cri- 
minal Court is, in the way at least in 
whidi this writer manages it, a piece 
of most unmeaning declainatiou i and 
it is very difficult, indeed, to discover 
what ih the precise object of this branch 
of the discussion* So far as we can 
observe, it^iK^ts in this, to use the 
• . JUwie wedym that when a legal 

which is of importance 
Vd j^yllmty, and on w^ich the Cotm 
itsdInS divided, we Certainly 


would frive the Court, or the japtoner 
with the approbation of the Vofiri, an 
opportunity of having the point more 
fully and deliberately discussed , though 
not to the exclusion of the original 
Judges, before other persons on whose 
integrity and learning the state has 
eipid confidence/'— Not to mention 
that such points are of comparatively 
rare occurreiurc in the administration 
of criminal justice, and that when tb^ 
do occur, the prisoner has iu practid^ 
die full heneik of the doubt in the 
shape, if not of acquittal, yet of paw* 
don, wc would beg leave to ask this 
person in what precise form his project 
is to be executed — for to us it seems 
impracticable — whether by calling in 
the aid of tludgcs, Scotch or English, 
necessarily ignorant of our criniii»al law, 

to correct the o^)inioiuof men official- 
ly conversant with it? Wc sec no other 
way in which this valuable aid is to 
be secured, and yet the mere proposal 
is fraught with" revolting absurdity. 
Not do we observe how the empower- 
ing the Court, or the prisoner with the 
sanction of the Court, to take this ex- 
traneous Hssigtance, would curb that 
Spirit of tyranny, in temper, lan- 
;uagc, and manners,'* which this wri- 
«r is pleased to ascribe to the Court 
of Justiciary ; and of w hich he selects 
as a 6|H'cimen th<^ state trials about the 
cojiiuunceineni of the late war with 
France. We answer him in this re- 
spect boldh' — that heinsinuatrs a gross 
and scand.'dous libel U|k>t) liis country 
which he has not courage to express 
in open and manly language. We tell 
him, that the men whose memory he 
reviles, were some of them, blunt in 
manners, perhaps, but high and ho- 
nest of heart, loyal tO their sovereign, 
and devoted to their country, which 
their manliness probably saved from 
dm lost of national calamities, We 
tcU him furtlier, that they had to deal, 
generally speaking, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, 'with the scum of the people, 
emboldened to insolence as well as 
crime, by the prevailit^ frenay of the 
day ; and that we know of no reason 
why the ermine should calmly brook 
insult from the audacity of guilt planU 
ed at the bar. We tell him, finally, 
that such of d)e greatest statesmen 
of the age" as traduced these honest 
men, and lived not to recant the charge 
*-«wuo died and made no sign/' have 
long since dtmartedfiom the heart and 
memory of the British people. 
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The question as to the introduction 
of Grond Juries into Scotland^ as it is 
argued by this writer^ may be disposed 
of in a few sentences. He is not quite 
sure, after all, that we ought to have 
Grand Juries — ^hc only leans to that 
opinion, ^*^aftcr taking as deliiierateand 
large a view of the subject as we can 
and having alreMy libelied the Judges, 
he now libels the people of Scotland, 
to justify his hesitation* ** What 
protection/* says he, ** would they 
(Grand Juries) afford in opposition to 
tlieCrown, in a country, not only with* 
out popular election, hut of which the 
great body of the inhabitants do not 
feel that they personally have the 
slightest connection with the repre* 
sentative system? Might they not 
merely enable the accuser to diminish 
his responsibility, without at all abridg* 
ing Ills jKiwer ?'* Yet he is for risk- 
ing the experiment even with this sla- 
vish people; and proceeds with com- 
monplace refutations of' imaginary ob- 
jections to the measure, such as that 
it will involve a change in the formal 
part of our criminal law, and may seem 
to imply a reproach on its aettm ad- 
ministration — objections v/hich ^ 

&r from our intention to urge* 
what are the benefits to be secured;! 
the change? They are two in numb 
says this writer — first, the exercise cl^' 
a civil or political right, — by a (leople 
whom he has jusl dcscribeii as so ut- 
terly servile* that to vest them wdth 
such a privilege would be to strength- 
en the hands of dosi^otism ;~-second, 
the tendency to prevent ** tlic law tirom 
being unequally administered, by its 
terrors being liberally dealt out to one 
set of peqpl^ and very sparingly, if at 
all,, applied to another. -—Mark his 
selection of cases to prove an existing 
evil The first is a case which occurred 
in lrt02, when the Lord Advocate de- 
clined to prosecute. What then ? The 
private i>arty dkl prosecute— the pri- 
soner was acquittm by a jury of his 
countrymen'— and the previous ded- 
sioi) of the Lord Advocate, so far finm 
being impeached, was thus solemnly 
confinued ! The other occurred in the 
time of Duncan Forbes, upon whom, 
by thi» way, this scribbler delivers 
a, most execrable panegyric — and was 
a case iu which that great lawyer dis- 
suaded tile government from brtiimng 
a cbaigc of treason, which, he bad no 
doubt, was founded in law* MHiy? 
beeguse he was satisfied that the Grand 


Jury, inflamed with popular pr^udiCe, 
would decline to do its dujy, gnd ex- 
tend impunity to guilt ! And such is 
the mode in which this able rcfbrmer 
seeks to propitiate the country in fa- 
vour of the introduction of Grand Ju- 
ries I 

Passing over, because hcartUy de- 
spising the trash that follows about 
the probable return of bad times, and 
the provision to be uiiule for facing 
them— wliich this most consistent wri- 
ter couples, of course, with the usual 
boost of his party as to the progress of 
intelligence, and the demands of an 
age not flur oST, and that will not de- 
mand in vain," we come directly and 
at once to the expediency of intro- 
ducing Grand Juries as a curb on 
the poiiiieal partialities of the prosecu- 
tor— this being the only aim which 
the writer projxMies to himself— con- 
fessing, as he does, fully and frequent- 
ly, fhat in cases not political, the.dis- 
cnarge of the duties of tlie public pro- 
secutor is far above suspicion. Now wc 
beg leave to appriseour English readers 
more especially, to whom the fact may 
Slot be known, and whom this fawning 
Sibbler is ambitious to mislead, that 



^ithtbemseives by the law as it 
Sow stands— that in charges of treason 
the cordeol of a Grand Jury must be 
gone through in Scotland, ju^t as in 
England ; and that if the I^rd Advo- 
cate can, without a Grand Jury, pro- 
secute for sedition, he does no more 
than the Attorney General does in 
England, in the kindred ofience of po« 
liti^ hbel. And this statement, which 
is not only true, but altogether unim- 
peadiahle, may go far, we h^, to re- 
lieve the anxiety of our English neigh- 
bours, who take so tender an interest 
in our aflkirs, and whose aid this most 
candid writer is so eager to invoke. 

'We have thus taken the trouble to 
exa,nune this foolidii article on the 
office of the Lord Advocate, and we 
are not aware that we have omitted 
anything in it that bears even the 
semblance of argument— os little are 
we ciimscious, on a calm review of what 
we have written, that we liave left any 
part of the fabric undemolished. No 
task, indeed, could have been easier— 
the slightest shock was the signal for 
the gcncfsal ruin— <uid oar only feehqg 
is that of contempt for the achieve- 
ment now that it is accompludied. Wc 
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have ind^ luul a most faithfUl aU^ 
in the Reviewer hiinaelf^ as there u 
hardly a position laid down by him 
which he has not sabstantiaUY retract- 
ed or contradicted in ptua folly. Stilll 
it was necessary, on a subject so im-. 
portant to Scotland, to expose these 
contradictions ; and, if we are to be 
regaled with some fresh measore 
reform in this instance, to furnish the 
materials for discussion on the one 
aide of the question as well as the 
other. This we have now done, and 


in having doneit, we areaattafied that 
we have discharged a duty to onr 
country. We have shewn the public, 
moreover, that if in this instance those 
who are charged with the guardian- 
ship of ttie institutions and establish- 
ments of Scotland ve. ultimately to 
M beneath their adversaries, they 
will have the consolation, not of yield<- 
ing to talent, to power, and to truth, 
hut of being basely overcome by su- 
ignorance and edatemptibk iin- 
ty. 


Tas rOtITXCAL ECONOMIST. 

Eneay FirH* 

The same temper of mind which, in old time*, spent itself upon echoUsttciitieiitions,* 
and, at a later age, is cofflmentSriflS upen tlie Sian^res, bats in these days, taken tlte 
direction of metaphysical or statistic philosapliy. Bear wimeis, Bullion aud f'otii 
Iaws ! Bear witness, the new science of Population ! and the whole host of produc- 
tions to which these happy topics have given birth, from the humble magazine to tlie 
bold octavo, and more ambitious quarto. The type of the disease has varied at diiTereni 
times, but the disease remains the same colliquativt diaribtsa of the intellect, ari - 
sing from its strong appetite, and wt^ digestion,-— 

Aut Sewthey^ aut fHabciu*^ opwd Quaritrly Jffrvtew, jVo. A'JT/X 

In die very pn^tical science of PoUtiCil Beonomy, perbaiMs it might be difficult tu 
mention three subjects more practical, thffl thu se unfortunately selected for a conipari-' 
son with scholastic questions,— 

Pulitical Economy,. when conside 
and useful branches of sdeoce.— .JTifiw 



is one of the most important 


OyotVe of the«€ their p^n and afrungetneni. 

It is our intention; in the course of^ will convince os thst'they spring from 
« series of papers, to investigate, es- the latter, and may thcreftwe be con- 


tablish, and explain the primary and 
fundamental principles of Foutioal 
Economy ; to deduce irom them tlie 
less obvious and more complicated 
doctrines, and to apply these priud- 
plcs and doctrines to the eluadation 
and solution of tlie most iuteresting 
and important practical questions on 
this subject. We are fully sensible 
that we are undertaking an arduous 
and difficult task; and that we are 
; ourselves to two sets of pro- 

qually stixmg aud fonmda^ 
operands^ceablc, 
Ffirst place, tooonsU 
ides aud |nrdttdices 
encounter and over- 
we can hope to proceed 
m a ilir and regular course, or to 
PEqmmand a patient and candid .atteu- 
man to our labours. 

^ We have eiassed the difficulties and 
prqjudicey^luch beset this subject 
aeparatehin^t a closer attention to 
the natuVfund origin of the former 



sidcred in conjunction with them. 
That Political Economy is a science 
attended with difficulties, we do nut 
mean to deny ; but dial its chiefdif- 
itculties arise less from its nature than 
from the manner in which it is generid- 
ly studied, we trust we shall prove, not 
SO mucli by formal consideration of 
those ffifficulties, as by shewing that 
they disappear, or arc greatly lessened 
and weakened, when it is studied in a 
dlffinrufut manner from that usually 

pursu^ Fortunately the prejudices 
to which we have alluded as crea- 
ting or nourishing tlie difficulties, 
though strong and fortnidublo, are of 
such an opposite uaturc and tendency, 
that fcliey may be set in array against 
each other ; and thus, by their mu- 
tual combat and distinction, may be 
made to disappi^ar without any di- 
rect attack from us. 

There are, as we have said, two sets 
of prejudices ; the one which repre- 
sents Political Economy as utterly iin- 
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wortliy of the name and dignity of a and what is singular^ they aeeiii al- 
adence ; as ndt only not having at- most to grow in strength, and to 
tainted a right to be. classed with the crease in the number of theif respect 
sciences, but as essentially incapable live advocates, at the same dine, a«id 
of attaining th^ right. With some under the same circumstances. For 
this prejudice assumes rather a differ^ while the writings of Malthas, Ricar- 
ent and less contemptuous and hostile do. Say, Sisniondi, and other oelehra- 
appearance. They do nut deny to Po- ted modern political economists, are 
litical Economy the appellation of a praised by one party, as having per*- 
science, hut they maintain that it is a fected the science, and explained every- 
science of little or no' practical utility ; thing that has taken place, and point-^ 
that its principles ana maxims, what- everything that ought to 

ever abstract truth they may possess, yihUlsA or avoided, and thus left no- 
are utterly worthless, when applied to thing to ^ done, cither in the tlreore- 
the solution of any of the great ques- tical or practical department, of this 
tiouB that regard national wealth ; and study; the works of Uie very same 
that, consequently, Political Economy, authors ate copddently and triumph- 
however it may amuse, interest, or antly appealed to by the opposite 
sharpen the intellects, however clear, party, as proving that Polidca] Eco- 
well-founded, and perfect it may be in nomy, if really capable of jceaohing 
tbeoryv can never be of any rise when the dignity of a science, has not yet 
applied to the solution of practical attainm it; and still minre plainly and 
questions, or as a guard against what decidedly, that as a practical study, it 
is prtjudicial, or a guide to what is is utterly worthless, 
advanbigeous in the progress of na- There is no branch of human in- 
tional wealth. « qulry or science which we apprehend 

The other set of prejudices is of a is so singularly situated ; c^tainly none 
directly opposite nature and tendency, which draws, as PoliticalEconomy does, 
Tho.'te who entertain them maintain, or ought to do, all its facts or princi- 
that in all its cRstniiial principles and pies m>tn circumstances, and events 
doctrines Political Economy is {terfcctA^ouatantly occurring ; and, we may 
or nearly so ; that these essential prtutiPKM, the ob^vation and expe- 
ct pics and doctrines, so far from being rieiice of every individuaL For though 
abstract and purely theoretical, have it respects more dii^tly and compre- 
been directed by a careful and legiti- hensively whatever relates to the real 
mate deduction fnnn facts and ex^te- natureofnational wealth, to the means 
ricncc ; and conscquentlv are not only by which it may he acquired, secured, 
capable of being opplietf to what may and increased, and to the avoidance 
liappen, and what ought to be done of those national acts, and the over- 
or avoided, but, from their very nature coming of those natural disadvantages 
and origin, are, in every resj^t and by which its limits might he contract* 
particular, admirably adapted to such ed, or its course impeci^ ; yet, as na- 
application, and may therefore he saie- lions are composed of individuals ; ar 
ly trusted for the sedution of every the mode in which an individual con- 
diOiculty, and as enlightening guides duets his business, redoubl^ in its 
under every efrcumstance. effect the efihets of the Political Eco- 

Acconling to those, therefore, who nomy of the goveriim^t under which 
are under the influence of the first set he lives, and as the ihAfuence of his 
of prejudices, we are about to under- wise or injudicious conduct of his alR- 
take a taidc which cannot he accom- tklrs extends beyond himself into the 
plisbed, or which, if it could, would conimunity of w}iidi he foruQS a part, 
be of little or no real service ; while, —from all th^se causes, individual as 
according to those who entertain the w^ell as national experience offers am- 
second set of prejudices, we are about pie and various illustration of the 
to undertake a task already accornr- principles of Political Economy, to 
plisbed, and therefore uncalled for those who will attentively ex^iinc 
and unnecessary. ^ and study it. And yet so it is, as 

It is obvious that it is ahnolutely we have stated, not withs^ding aU 
impossible that both these opinions that has been written within the last 
can be correct and well-founded ; yet fifty years, not only on the general 
they arc maintained with nearly equal doctrines of thi6 sdence, tot also 
roiivictioii of their truth and justice, oh most of its principal UqpscS ; and 
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notwithstanding this period has sup. they lastly charged Uietn^. infer that 
p&d an almost supcsntrandaiit addi*^ Political Economy was either a nollity^ 
tion of facts to thc^ which had pre* which, as a science, nejther had nor 
viottsly been recorded, it is st^ dis- could have, a real existence, or that, 
puled whether it has either attained, Uiough a pro)ier subject for speculat- 
or can possibly attain, to the nature tion, or for the exercise of a subtle 
and rank of a seiehee by one party ; and metaphysical mind, it never had 
while, by miother party, not only its been, and never could be, of any real 
ilmt toad fundamental principles, but and practical utility ; while those who 
nearly all the moat important and dif- thought most highly of Smitli Wealth 
fieult applicataons of them, or daduo* of Nations, di<l not represent it as 
tbnafrom them, arerewdedaiiM having exhausted the subject, or os 
on the dnn bads of demonstmm* perfect and unobjectionable, either in 
These opposite and condicting sehti* all its principles, or in all its applies- 
menta regarding Politioal Economy, tions or those principles. It Was re- 
bave, in a great degree, grown up, served for the BU}>porters and oontera- 
dnee the time of Adam Smith. When nm of Political Economy, of the pre* , 
Im first published his Wealth of Na- sent day, to diverge so widely uvm 
tiems, and for some time afterwarda, the middle line ; and by such conduct, 
an opinion intermediate between these we cannot help thinking, the real iii- 
two extreme opinions prevailed. His teiests of Pohncal Economy have been 
work was rcgaMed as in a gr^t mea* much injured ; while many, who, being 
sure found^ on the experience of of no party, may be desirous of con- 
mankind: thosenartsof it which were tributing their mite towards its |h.t- 
deemed unsouna or erroneous, were fection, arc deterred from tlie appre- 
* dms deemed chiefly because that ex* henston of bt ing regarded by one party 
perience did not warrant and conflrm as undertaking a work of supereroga- . 
mem ; and those parts of it which tion, and by tlu* other party, as pur- 
were eonBidered speculative, and not suing an object which is unattainable, 
adapted for practice, were thus regard- Previously, therefore, to any aj>- 

ed,not so much bemuse they were noWproach, even to the most simple and , 
built on sound principle, and aecQrd4R»brimis principles of Political Kcono- 
ant with facts, but bci»use they re- my, tlie ground must be eleartd of 
quired an unoccupied and untrammel- both those parties : for though they 
Idd stage, on which their natural and are strongly and diametrically opposed 
fhl] operations might be dispiaved. to each other, they have a common in- 
Few or none were ao hardy in mdr tercet in uniting their forces against 
scepticism as to maintain, that Pcdttical all who believe neither in tiic |>erfec- 
Eoonomy, as laid down and illustrated tion ttor the absurdity of this branch 

in the Wealth of Natkms, was nothing of study. 

but an unsubstantial and metaphysi« Our first object, therefore, will be 
cal creature of the iroaginatioii, drawn to attack tlie PerfectionisUi. What we 
from DO exnerienoe, applicabk to no conceive to be the truth on the various 
practice, ana either mere ipeculative topics which they have discussed, will 

philosophy, or abseduteiy unintelligi- be stated when we enter fairly and 
ble. Such charges, at tlus time, were fully into the science itself ; the main 
brought out a^^nst the doctrines of and direct object of our attack Ui)Oii 
the French economists, who, in what them, will be to prove, that they are 
they taught regarding land as the sole at variance with each other, ami with 
and exclusive origin of taxes, were themselves cm many of the elenic ntary 
generafly thou^t to be plainly and ut- prineiplesof EoHtical P^oonomy , as well 
lerly contradicted by facts, and in what as in the more involved and recondite 
they taught, respecting the distinction doctrines, and even in the practical 
between productive and unproductive applicstiop of those principles and doc- 
labomr, to have bewildered themselves trines that are sound and substantial ; 
in words, without any clear and defi- that in many places it is impossible to 
nitwe meanings affix any clear and definite meaning 

{fat those who thus thought re- to their words— that their reasoning 
ape ctm w Economists, and their pe- is often incondurivc, and that though 
^tjIBpitineB, did not, from the un- some incidental topics may have been 
styiiHpa or absurdity with which wett illustrated by them, the illustra- 
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tion has dot proceeded from a pene^ 
trating and comprcheusive view of 
Political Economy as a science. 

If we can substantiate these charges, 
we shall then have proved that the 
stage is not fully occupied — that there 
Is room and opportunity, as well as 
occasion, for the task we have under- 
taken. Wlicthcr the task is of a na- 
ture that can be accomplished ; that 
will repay the pains bestowed upon it; 
—whether, if accomplished, it will 
end in an^* useful and practical result, 
will remain for a subsequent and se- 
parate investigation. We should de- 
spair of succeeding in our first un- 
dertaking,— wc should even deem it 
highly presumptuous to enter upon it, 
if the materials were not supplied us 
by those we mean to attack ; and if we 
Were not able, as wc have already sta- 
ted, to iK)i n t out such numerous and pal- 

E sble contradictions in their writings, 
t sidt's positions so vupiiily or obscure- 
ly laid down, and inferenct^s so erro- 
neously drawn, tliat the task requires 
little more than an extensive and care- 
ful exstninutiofi of their w'orks. 

W'o are well aware that the oppo- 
site party, those who ridicule the no- 
tion that I’olitical Econuiny has 
tiled, or can possibly assume, the rank 
of a scitfnee, and who regaid the wri- 
tings of 31^thus, liicardo, &c. as 
oilher absurd or aniuU?lligible, or as 
containing ikictrines and reasonings 
quite remote from, and unconnected 
with practice, will cheerfully, and 
without much deliberation, award us 

the victorv : but we are anxious to ob- 
tain much loss iirejudiced judges of 
our labours, ana we shall deem our 
task very imperfectly accomplisbed, 
if, in executing it, we convince only 
them, that they have bestowed well- 
menttd ridicule on Political Economy. 
In fact, if our labours had no otlier 
result except this, we sltould in reality 
be fighting against ourselves; for 
though we should ilestroy one par- 
ty, vet their destruction would add 
to too strength and the boldness of 
the other. And yet we aee afiraid we 
cannot altogether avoid this conso*. 
quence ; for those who arc sceptics 
and scofiers on the subject of Political 
Economy, will naturally hail any at- 
tempt to prove that its moat celebra- 
ted advocates and Ulustratorsaxe unin- 
teUigible» contradictory, erroneous, or 
even only s^ulative, aa their triumph, 
and a *confinnation of the justice of 


tlicir scepticism end scoffing. Henoe 
wc shall strengthen those whom we 
next design to attack. But the into- 
ence which they will draw, thought a 
natural oue, by no means follows; 
and we hope to prove that Political 
Economy is neither so perfect aa one 
party maintain, nor so completely out 
of human intellect, as the otlier par^ 
insinuate by tlielr scepticism and ri- 
dicule. 

We shall, however, deem our first at- 
tempt very liadly executed, if we do 
not prove — to the satisfaction of xhose 
who are neutral and impartial, and, we 
even trust and hope, also to thesatisfac- 
tion of those who are not very strong in 
their belief, that modern Political Eco- 
nomists have exhausted thesubjeci,and 
removed ail tlie difficulties, and clear- 
ed up all the obscurities under whiidi 
it previously laboured — that little, in 
fact, has been added to the science * 
that the writings of dic^e Political Eeo- 
nomi&ts will in vain be studied by 
those who are anxious of obtaining a 
perspicuous and comprehensive view, 
or of ascertaining in wbat manner its 
doctrines bear on any great practical 

question. If we can secure the appro- 
^tion, the fidth, and the advocacy of 
those two ciasses to what we advance, 
wc shall not regard either as a triumph 
or a misfortune, aud die source of ra« 

ture difficulty, the having confirmed 
the pr^udices of the scofiers and ridi- 
culers of the science ; nor sliall we be 
cast down, or tliink our labours use- 
less, because die very staunch belie- 
vers in the perfection of modem Poli«* 
deal Economy, still adlicre to their be- 
lief with uiidiimnished confidence and 
l>crtinacity. 

It may, howevor, be said, that vfe 
shall have but impofectly cleared the 
stage, hy proving that it is not fiilly, 
am! ought not to be exclusively oocu- 
piud by Malthus, iiioardo, &c. that if 
we succeed in this attempt, we merely 
place Political Ecemomyin tbestatein 
which it was before they commenced 
their labours; and that the work of 
Adam Smith will then resume the full 
and andivided amy with P<diti(sl Eco. 
nomisti—if justly, our further labour 
is unnecessary— if unjusdy, our prior 
labour will have been of little benefit 
towaiMs provhm diat Political Boono- 
my needs our iuustrations. 

But assuming that we prove theia- 
tuffidettcy of the wridnip of modem 
Political Economists only, and that 
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We«d4c4 litfle to tbe science as 
it;i|aa left by, A4am Smith-— think 
have eecompliiateied a needful 
t^k< Thf>#ntraiit between 
the okh 

«km wntifij^ £Gonomy5 is 

obvious and ^Qngjn^m^y respects. 
The formervis writl^ in a s^le, which, 
lhoi%b pitAi^isso tliat the 

auttws meiam%a and reasonings tm 
iasilyl^lia^ srhi^er th<^ he sound 
or, ofti^ssise; and uiis of itself is a 
dt^t advantage and merit, on all stih-> 
|aete> especially on Political Econ^y. 
j(|i ^lenisitig the Wealth of Nations, 
vre are sometimes a little puazled hy 
thiding words used in a loose or dou- 
'Ue sense, but we soon ascertain in 
arhat particular sense tlicy are us^: 
jwe not unfrcqucntly detect weak and 
tneonsequent reasoning arising fVom 
l)m ambiguity of langnage, or’ from 
Other causes, and we certainly feel the 
#ant of simple and fundamental prin-* 
qijples, and of a regular ahd ayst^atic 
airangcnieni of matter, and deduciion 
,df consequefneea. But all is plain and 
p^leuous ; these is up no 

, m^physica] refioement ; wlitat is laid 
^down and argued, tniglit have been 
said in fewer words, but the midtiplU 
,^ty of words, though tiresome, does not 
Obscure the meaning of the author. 
How different from these pae vftv* 
dtigsof the inostcxffebrali^ modero Po- 
)iU«teI£conoiniste« Oh a sublet 
is entirely founded on fteto, 
of ndton(mfiand,of consmm occiirnm^^ 

is dis{ibyed^ than on the 
striise points of idetapbyrical Specula-* 
tion: We can always msrcH^Ve what 
Adam Smith means, and this is going 
a great way to asu^tain whether his 
arguments and epmidns iure aoun^ or 
,not; whereas, it is . often .extretbely 
difficult, and sometimes imppffia to 
detemine tbe precise memihig df mo- 
d^ PqliticalEconomikit and of course 
^ detarndllC whether their doctrines 


icous. If, then, we re- 
the Wealth of Na-* 


. etarmi^ whet 
Mk^gj^rrcmeoi 
tread cr^lpeps to 

we shall have done modb lo- 
waidfi deifying both aete of pi^th 
dimir .whl^ we have already 
aetitaa aa lying in the way of qur pre- 
sent des^^n j for, idoking tothia wmk 
ta:t-book of PoliUcal£cm^y, 
^%lieve tbai not even its warmest 
^ers will eOntend that it is 
1 fcrpr^ or that it has carried Vth. 
$1 fioonomj 80 far as, it may be car- 



ried ; nor wfll those Who ridicule and 
scoff at Political Economy, as laid down 
in modern works, be disposed to treat 
with the same degree of sceptic^m and 
acorn that science as taught in the 
W^^alth of Nations. 

If, therefore, we succeed in proving 
that llicardo, Malthus, &c. have per- 
pleaeil Uie Subject, and exposed h to 
unmerited prcjutlice— that their head- 
ing portions and doctrines are either 
old and obvious truths, couched in 
aiibtle aud uncouth terms, or utterly 
unibunded — tliat they hold diametri- 
cally opporite doctrines, sometimes 
among themselves, and not unfre- 
qoenily individually ; and that Poli- 
tical Economy has been little, if at all, 
advanced by then», bevoncl the eon- 
fcssedly im^rfect state in which it was 
left by Adam Smith ; we m^y then be 
permitted to draw the inference, that 
tliore is rtxno for our discussions ; and 
to turn our attention to tlio exainina- 
tionof theothcr proposition that stands 
in our way, via. thatPoiitica! Economy 
is an impracticable subject not wortii 
studying. 

In eatainining the nature and licsir- 
10^ of tills opinion, as well u the 
hmd which it possesses oh the minds ^ 
of those who entertain it, it will be 
necessary to proceed with caution, and 
in a regmar and tuethodical manoi r ; 
since, if we do not meet it fairly , an ' 
in its different bearings, w<' shall cfTi^ct 
Utile towards t!>e proof of‘ its unsound- 
ness. The opinaou that Politic;it Ero- 
nomy deserves not our study, arises 
iVom several sources. Some entertain 
it, because they arc convfnctd t!jat in 
its very essence it is of such an abstract 
and q>pcdlative nature, that it can ne- 
ver be applied either to exidain what 
happeus in the commerda! concerns of 
nationa,. or to point out what ought to 
be purauod or ovoidi^., by them : the 
ground of ilds particular opinion rc^sts 
on the tmlliictiog and contradictory 
notlons^ntertaini^, and counsel given 
by tba most edobrated Political Eco- 
nomists; with rewiect to the great 
qucsilons;UteIy agitated on the Corn 
laws, Poor Laws, Bank B^triction, 
Arc. ^ose who entertain this opinion, 
do not refuse toTolitical Economy the 
aj^lladonand t|iedignity of a science ; 
bui they contendj that though Its prin- 
dples axe cte^ and definite^ $na tbe 
deductions ftdm them Icgitfipate and 
unimpcachablOx yet, as they do hot 
make altdwanee Ibr the mStOrblng 
7 
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forees whi«h aetuttUy cicittt in &ocie^, 
the {)ractical results must always 
most materiaQy from the results which 
in 8{}ecalation and theory are drawn 
from the science. 

Tlioee opponents of Political Econo- 
my^ it is obvious^ must be treated in 
a difierent manner from those who ad- 
vance much farther in their scepticism 
and ridicule : the latter-^who seem to 
have gained in strength and numbers^ 
in consequence of those very publica- 
tionSf to which many appeal and look 
up us having placed Political Economy 
on a solid ana Ann basis — broadly and 
positively assert, that even as a specu- 
lative study, Political Economy is in- 
volved in iric?£jditMl)l(i myst<*ry ; that 
much that is taught is incoinprchen- 
sible or contradictory — that much is 
directed in the teeth of tlie common 
scnst‘ and uniform exi)ericnee of man- 
kind, and that the reinaimler consists 
of {Xklpahle truisms, couched in ob- 
scure or ambiguous language. 

As we liavc already nmarked, our 
very succt^ss in the first attempt we 
shall make, viz. to prove that nuKlern 
writers on Political E>onomy, instead 
of having rendered it more clear in its 
, principles, and more cxh^nsivt ly and 
iully explanatory of wbat is takidg^ 
place around us, have involved the sub-' 
ject in mystery, and unfcctllcd its very 
fouruiatiohs — will pul weapons into the 
IKisscssion of all those who are sceptics 
and scoffers, on the utility and reality 
of this science. 

We must, therefore, be careful and 

precise in our niaining, and strict and 
conclusive in our logic, when we come 
to examine and repel the statements 
and arguments of these opponents : 
we jnust se}mrate with a broad and 
distinct line, the facts which they draw 
from the writings of modi rn Politic^ 
Economists, tia establishing their posi- 
tion, that Political ICconomy is either a 
merely speculative and useless science, 
or a mere jargon of words without 
meaning and value — from the facts 
to whiim they apical, in support of 
either of those accusations against it — 
from the very nature of the subject, 
and the excessive and inexplicable iii- 
tricacy in which it is necessarily in- 
volved. TlU' old adage will assist us 
in this respect, that the abuse of a 
thing is no gooil argument against its 
use- And if we can succeed in proving 
—which wc^ flatter ourselves we shall l)0 
able ta do— that Political Economy— 

Voi,. XV. 


professing todevelope and explain the . 
sources and causes of social wealth, 
and the means by which it is distri- 
buted— must have its foundation In 
facts aud experience ; and, therefore, 
can be reduced to general laws, wludi> 
OB drawn from these facts, must he 
such as will explain all other facts aud 
events that may occur, relative to so- 
cial wealth ; we shall then have, in a 
great measure, destroyed one of the 
principal strongliolds of those who 
deny to Political Economy the name 
and dignity of a science. 

WbethcT these facts are sufficiently 
naincrous, from which to deduce any 
sinmle and general laws— whether the 
rt*ally 0 |>erative part of circumstances 
and events, bearing on Politic.il EIco- 
nomy, can he thoroughly and satis- 
factorily separated from those which 
are inert, so as actually to arrive at 
such laws, as wrill bear the closest ex- 
amination and scrutiny, and tvill not 
fail us when we come to apply them 
to the most involved and difficult 
cases — and whether tlie very frame 
and texture of the language employed 
on Political Economy, does not create 
a larger portion of' those obscurities 
and difficulties, which have brought 
it into such discredit and contempt — 
all tbosepointa must be separately and 
carifiilly discussed. 

It certainly will be a most extraor- 
dinary, and, we will add, an unprece>* 
diUti d and unparalleled circumstance, 
if it should prove that it is imjMissiblc 
so to class the facts that re late to the 
sources and distribution of social 
wealth, as to draw from them any 
general laws ; and no less extraordi- 
nary . if the result shoulil be that laws 
sti'ictly and logically deduced from 
these facts, should fail us, or lead us 
astray, when we wish to apply them 
cither to direct our conduct m the ma- 
iiagement of social wealth, or to ex- 
plain what is constantly taking place 
respecting its increase, diminution, 
and distribution. W c are no advocates 
for the doctrine formerly, we believe, 
much more common and popular than 
it is at present, that what is true in 
theory may be false in practice: on 
the contrary, we believe that what ia 
really true in theory, must be true in 
practice ; that the reverse position vir- 
tually involves a contradiction; and 
that in proportion as the knowledge 
and exiKirience of mankind become 
mon' rorr£*ct, extensive, and minute, 
a Y 
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the falsehood and abunrditv of this 
doctrine has become, and ndll beemne, 
more glaring. M’^e are perfectly aware, 
that in all sciences, except pure mathe* 
matics, tlu»rt*nre disturbing forces, and 
that these alter the result, and make 
it different from what mere theory 
would sugg<*st or establish ; hut a re- 
«dt not exactly corresponding with 
that which theory gives, Plainly will 
not warrant the doctrine, that what is 
true in theory, Is often false in prac- 
tioe ; besrdts, as the bearing and 
amount of these variations must 
come the subject of accurate foreknow- 
ledge and calculation, in proprtion as 
mankiml advance in knowledge; wo 
shall at last he able to tuake that al- 
lowance for them which they require 
— neither more nor less — and then to 

bring alK>ut a wrfect coincidence best 
tween the results ot* theory and prac- 
tice. 

As, however, the almost proverbial 
opinion to which we have alluded, is 
greatly relied on by those who ridicule 
and scoff at PoKtical Economy, and as 
this science, being conversant with 
those aHairs and events which arc nc- 
oeasarily much involved, of course pre- 
aent^ many combinations of circum- 
stances, which cannot always be fore- 
seen, nor easily unravelltJ and re- 
duced to their elements, it will be ne- 
cessary to enter into a strict inquiry, 
whether Political Economy, though 
true* and well founded in theory, is of 
no use, or will even prove an unsafe 
and dangerous guide in practice. 

Even after we shall have terminated 
both these preliminary and prcjiaratory 
investigations, and, we anticipate and 
trust, in such a manner, and with such 
effect, as to convince our rea<lers, both 
that Political Economy still requires 
much elucidation before it is rendered 
a simple, easy, intelligible, consistent, 
systctnatic, and practical science ; and 
that it not only requires such elucida- 
tion, hut admits of if; and that it 
ampiy deaerves to form a part of ge- 
neral education, a5i being much more 
intimately and extensively connected 
with social good than it is generally 
/supposed to be — there still reilaain 
Ather preparatory inquiries, liefore we 
tairly enter upon the consideration 
of tbe science itself. 

As there is confessedly great and ge- 
nml doubt ai ||fln certainty respecting 
the first ptin<S^^f Political Econo- 
my, add palpatSfej^ntrarietitfs of opi- 


nion among its most able and celebra- 
ted authorities— 'it will be proper, <«• 
rather highly advantageous, to inveati« 
gate and examine the nature and 
. sources of the difRculties whi<'h seem 
to beset this sciemte, and to have given 
rise to those doubts, uncertainties; and 
contrarieties of opinion. AVe shall thus 
he able to prove, that they do not ex- 
ist in the subject itself; and, moreover, 
by pointing out that tlu^y originate. iu 
the manner in which it has been stu- 
dk^l, guard ourselves, in mir investiga- 
tions, against meeting with, or creating 
similar causers of error. This prepa- 
ratory investigation will lx* serviceable 
to us, not only against thoBc who be- 
lieve our task is unnect'SKary, but also 
against those who Vx*lieve it is vain 
and useless. For if, in addiii<»n to 
our proof, tliat modern Political Eco- 
nomists are obscure and contradictory, 
we |)oint out the aiusea whicli liave 
necesimily Uni them into obscurity and 
contradiction — w'e strrngtlien our proof 
against them ; nml in the anme man- 
ner, if, in addition to our proof, that 
Political Economy may Ik» rendered in- 
telligible, systematic ami i>ractical, we 
pqint out the causes that have re- 
duced it to such a state as to become 
the subject of scepticism and ridicule, 
wc shall Ktrcngthen our proof against 
those who deem our task vain and 
U8cb‘R’4. 

In this part of our irnTsiigation, it 
will he necessary, as well as service- 
able, to draw a plain and hroail line of 
distinction between those causes which 
haveinvolved Political Economy in ob- 
Rcurity and cotitradiction, <«* imptiled 
it« progroRR towards its ]XTfeclion as a 
science, and its ready and safe appli- 
cation tf» y)racliee, in common with 

other Riinilar brandies of kiunvledgo, 
and tiiose causca of error, obscurity, 
and imperfection, which are yxculiar 
to Political Economy. 

We sliall thus lx* enablM to pro- 
ceed in a more regular and systeiimtic 
manner, as well as to hold up to more 
palpable and easy avoidance those dif- 
ficulties, whether in the subject itself, 
or in the manner in which it has been 
usually studied, that have rendered it, 
with many, an object either of disdain 
or despair. But we have anotlxT end 
in view in thus purposing most eare- 
fttlly to separate the causes and pur- 
ees of error and contradiction common 
to Political Economy, and other topics 
of similar refiearch, from those .which 
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are |ieouliar to it. We are convinced^ 
that» in all branches of human know-* 
lodti^S f^eafer advances wontd have 
been made if the inwle we propose had 
been adopted. If the diffieulties that 
naturally and necesRarily bunct any in- 
v(*stigation, either into the laws of the 
physical workb or into the }>ow£r9 of 
the human mind, or the feelings and 
passions of the human heart, or into 
the conduct and transactions of man' 
in society, were deeply, fully, and 
closely examined ; and if the exami- 
nation were, moreover, carrieii into 
those difficulties that have been heaped 
on those that are natural and tteces- 
siiry, by the ignorance, errors, and 
y>rejudices of man, or by the imperfec- 
tion an<l abufioof language, many sub- 
jects which still resist the huioan in- 
tellect, and baffie the united efibrts of 
the most jKMjetrating and perstwering 
minds — subjects not merely specula- 
tive, but closely interwoven with pi!fl^ 
rice, and with the highest iuterei^llill, 
the most solemn duties of man-- wdBlf' 
before this, have bi«n moulded into 
the form of a simple and complete 
•cicncc. 

Political Keonoiny is comparatively 
a recent study, and tlH‘ human intel- 
lect was not brought to bear U{K)ii«it 
till the admirable and grand advanta- 
ges that might be derived from the 
Haconiau nuKle of investigation, were 
dt‘arly and fully understood and ap- 
pn-ciatcd. And yet we apprehend that, 
wdjcn we ciiUt into an exami nation of 
the cuuaea that liavc retarded its pro- 
gress, we shall find chat this niodc of 
iuvi^stigatioii has not been pursued; 
that it has been, on the contrary, most 
palpably neglected in the study of a 
subject, tluj very nature of which in- 
terweaves it most closely and inti- 
luately witli the constant exfteriencit of 
every civiliztfd nation- In proportion 
as nations advance in civilization and 
refinement, the sources from which 
the facts of this science must flow, are 
multiplied, uh well as the interi*st and 
importance of the science itself ; and 
yet till* ficicncts certainly, has not ad- 
vatiecd in uiiything like the same pro- 
portion. Whence comes this? The 
answer to this inquiry must be sought 
in that division of our labours that will 
be set ayuirt for examining into the 
causes that have retarded the advantH> 
ment of Political ICeonoiny. 

In another |>otiu of view, tiiis in- 
quiry' will also be intercsUiig and use- 


ful, indeiumdently of its direct bear- 
ing on our main object* It is a trite 
remark, that obscurities and diffefeUr 
ces of opinion often have no real exiat- 
euce, but put on that form in conse- 
quence of the vagueness and ambiguity 
of the language employed. This re- 
mark is peculiarly and strongly apyili- 
cable to Politicid Kconomy, and, while 
we are examining into the sources of 
error in this science, we sliall liave an 
opportunity of ofl&ring some observa- 
tions on tile use and abuse of language, 
not merely as an instrument for recei- 
ving and comm uiiica ting ideas, but 
aisoos a medium of individual thought. 
The use of language is so very obvious, 
and BO constantly felt and experienced, 
that its abuse, and the impediment to 
the attainment of truth, as well as the 
dear communicatioii of it when attain- 
ed, springing from this abuse, are sel- 
dom adverted to or duly regarded, 
'i'he three last chaptersof Locke's third 
Book on the Human Understanding, 
on the inqHjrfection of words, on the 
abuse of words, and on the remedies 
of the foregoing imperfections and 
abuses, if frequently studied, and tho- 
roughly comprehended, and strictly 
applied, woiud remove from many 
brandies of knowledge most of the 
clouds in which they arc involved — 
and, |>erhaps", from none more com- 
pletely than from Political Kconomy. 

In the course of this port of our in- 
vestigatioUj^,we shall perceive that i?.aiiy 
of the difficulties and obscunties wliicn 
beset l^litical Kconomy, arise from the 
want of a perspicuous and jirecise 
marking out of its nature and bounda- 
ricB. Till these are determined, there- 
fore, it would be in vain to attempt or 
ex|icct that our future disquisitions 
slmuld be instructive and satisfactory. 
Ill this point of view, also. Political 
Economy resembles other branches of 
human knowledge, that have hitherto 
eluded the firm and comprehensive 
grasp of tlic intellect, in a great mea- 
sure liecause their nature arid bounda- 
ries liave not been accurately determi- 
ried. 

This part of our preliminary inquiry 
will nUturally divide itself into two 
separate and distinct heads: What 
Political Kconomy does not compre- 
hend, and what it tloea comprcheiul. 
If what it does not comprehend be in- 
cluded in it, il is obvious that we shall 
be exposed to the risk of searching for 
facts out of the |)ule o£ its jurisdiclioi.^ 
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which facts <lo not iti reality bear up- 
on it ; aud| of coiiraei genersl prina« 
pies, deilttoacl from sdeh facta, will 
only lead us astray, whether we apply 
them to account tor what is talcing 
place relative to the creation and dis- 
trihiition of social wealth, or to guide 
us in our practice* We are much mis- 
taken if we do noMxioke i( api^eor, that 
a lar|^ pertioti of the ambigaity, un- 
certainty, and mapplicabUity of FdU- 
tical Economy, has arisen from resting 
on facts diiat do not lie within its legt** 
thnate sphere. 

On the other hand, if Political Eco- 
nomy is not extended so as to embrace 
oil every side all it ought to embrace, 
it is obvious that it cannot rest on such 
a broad and drm basis of experience 
and observation as actually belongs to 
it 

A similar remark may be made with 
respect to the terms employed in dia- 
eussing the subject of Political Eoono- 
tny. It will appear that several terms 
are employed in the discussions to 
which meaningsiiLre attached that cany 
us to facts teyond the pak of this 
science : Two evil consequences arise 
from this source— ainhiguity of taii- 
goage where the terms have two mean- 
ing, one applicable to the facts that 
le^timately Delong to Political li^cono* 
tny, and the other to facta not con- 
nected with it. This evil will more 
immediately and fully fidl under our 
consideratiou when we arq^ examining 
the sources of the difSculttes that en- 
compass this study. The other evil 
arises where the terms employed have 
such strong #ad familiar assocUlions 
with loose and popular notions on Po- 
litical Economy, as to lead us insensi- 
bly to mingle these loose and popular 

no^ons with those sound ana lejpti- 
mte principles, to which alone tte 
fptimate facts of the science, and phi- 
losophical deduction from those fsicts, 
would give birth. 

^ No part Of tlie jwepatatory and pre- 
liminary investigation into which we 
shall enter, in order to fit uutselves 
and our readers tq, enter on the study 
of F^tical Eoonbiity with facility and 
will require or aihnit df more 
thordn^ and watchful attention than 
thia.^ And in this point of view, also, 
Kaonomy is analogous to 
nia)||^P&er benches of hunrnn kmw* 
Vbich have been impeded or 
by not having tlieir exact 
Imfirc and lifnitH distinctly laid down. 


Physiolo^ may he brought forward as 
a ^Ipabie and pregnant instance of 
the truth of our position. At one time, 
mathematical principles— at another 
time, chemical principles, were deem- 
ed solely and exclusively capable of 
illustrating and explaining all the va- 
rious and complicated phenomena of 
tlic human frame. And it is only vary 
recently that physiologiaU are impress- 
ed with a firm and governing convic- 
tion, that the laws which govern the 
hvtug subject, though they may in 
some points coincide with inatlieinati- 
cal or chemical principles, are, in their 
most essential cltaracter, q\ute jieculiar 
and anomalous. The application of 
algebra, or the fiucCion.il calculus, to 
reasoning in Political Economy, is an- 
other iustancti of the improper mixing 
of sciences, as wcU as a proof that this 
science resembles others with respect 
to the caust‘K which have impedccl its 

« !eas, nr uhsetirfd its real nature 
iinits. The applicitioii to which 
avc just alluded, has another in- 
direct evil const quena% for we are so 
much the creatures of Imhit, and un- 
der the iiiffueiiec of iisbudations and 
first iinpressions— that a student of 
Political Etojnomy, on perceivitig the 
principles or reasonings of this branch 
of knowledge thrown into a inatheiaa- 
tical form, with what bears uH the ap- 
|jearance of a strict analytical proof, is 
insensibly led into the klief, that 
they are not only true, but true to a 
mathematical certainty ; whereas they 
may really be without fouudutiun, and 
undoubtedly eaiinot rest on the same 
basis oi' ^rtainty as tbc ttiathematics. 

After these investigations, we shall be 
prepared to approach very near to Po- 
litical Economy itself. Still, however, 

before we really enter on it system- 
atically, it will be proper, os well ojs 
advantttgeous, to attend, ibr a short 
time, to another preliminary and pre- 
paratory inquiry. This will have for 
itii object, the incans and sources of all 
that is neecHisary fdr the existence of 
man, or the object of his desire— «u|^ 
poring that each individual depepda 
exolurively on himself for its acquisi- 
tton. Without entering at present 
on a full, precise, and tonnal defini- 
tion of Political Economy, it may be 
generally and loosely stated to have re- 
teronpe, nritnarily, to the sourcee and 
means or the objects of man's derirea ; 
wlutt relates to the intercliange and 
distribution of these, is a aeoptkdary 
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ajt^iepe&detit investigatian. But a 
litie section will convince n&, that 
the nrimary inquiry will be conducted 
in toe most simple and perspicuous 
manner^ if we suppose that each indi- 
vidual depends exclusively on him- 
self for the acquisition of all be wants 
or desires^ It is true, that Political 
K4X>iioiny can have no application or 
even existence in auch a state, because 
it necessarily supposes an interchange 
of articles ; — but it is equally true, and 
palpably obvious, that the means and 
sources of what is to be interchanged 
must be investigated and determined, 
before the Liws that regulate inter- 
chanj^e, and their eftt ct on social wealth, 
can ascertained and explained. As in 
the most complicated machine, thecom- 
hinatiim of powers which renders it ef- 
fective, as well as theinddental and un- 
avoidable dreumstances which tend to 
disturb or imjvnle its motions, may all 
he traced to a few siinpW facts, which, 
on account of their simplicity and uni- 
versality, are dcnoininatetl KKiuoutary 
Principles : and ns the structure of the 
machine will be best unilcrstoocl, and 
its power most duly anti accurately 
calculated, by him \x ho best under- 
stands these principles, it is obvious 
that the invistigation of these ought 
to prcct*dc the attempt to explain every 
fnachiiie construett'd in conformity 
with tltcrn. The most ssimjde nmchinc 
will best unfold their nature and prac- 
tical application; in it they will be 
SiHn most clearly and fully, a])artfrom 
everytlniig that renders them obscure 
and coniplicttted. And whoever has 
studied them in this their dTii])lcst 
state, will be qualilied to proceed to 
the tracing and study of them, in mure 
coiTipitcatod machines, where their 

operation is not so nmnifest, or where 
it is counteracted or diverted from its 
natural tendency by foreign and ex- 
trinsic causes. 

In like manner, if we wish to make 
ourselves acquainted with the more 
complicated cloctrines of Political Eco- 
nomy, or to trace the working of its 

E rinciplcs in the more complicated re- 
Ltions of stwial wealth, it will be ad- 
vantageous to consider society iu its 
simple state ; where, indeed, by a di- 
vision of labour, the acquisition of 
property and the interchange of eom- 
modities, Political Economy lias room 
to display itself, (tor, till thesecircuin- 
staneea exist, there eau he no Political 
Eoonofiiy, as there could be no such 


thing 88 optics without light, ) ■ l i Wt 
before the sources and htterohange isf 
social wealth have asBumed their pre- 
sent complieated form. As all the 
real sources of what tnm> deems aeoee- 
sary and desirable, may be traced and 
Studied, even in a state where eadi m# 
dividual is sunposed todo all for hiia* 
self ; and in uus point of view, 
will appearmoredistinctanddeav ^an 
when a division of labour takes place. 
So, after this divisbn is supposed to 
have taken place, and Politim Eco- 
nomy, of course, has come into exist- 
ence and operation— its elementary 
laws may he ascertained with more 
ease and certainty, in a rude state, 
where the interdnmge of commodities 
ia very limited and very direct, than 
in a more advanced state, where the 
commodities become extremely nu- 
merous, and their interchange neces* 
sarily very complex. 

We have thus sketched the plan we 
mean to pursue, as preparatory to the 
peculiar and immediate object of these 
Essays. In the first phee, we shall en- 
deavour to prove that Political Econo- 
my cannot be learnt with efiect or sa- 
tisfaction in tile writings of modem 
Political Plconomists, by pointing out 
their manifold obscurities and oontm- 
dictions, and the inapplicability of 
their doctrines to explmn undoubted 
facts. Or to servo as guides in. difficult 
cases. In the second place, we shall 
endeavour to prove tliat Political ^Eco- 
nomy ia susceptible, not only of specu- 
lutive and theoretical poriection, but 
also of as much practice perfection as. 
any other science that has the actimis 
of man for its object. In the third 
place, we shall examine into the cauaea 
and sources of those errors and diffi- 
culties which beset Political Economy, 
in order that we may not only account 
fbr the obscurities and contradictiona 
of modem Political Economists, but 
also guard ourselves against tliem in 
our investigations. In the fourth place, 
we shall endeavour to fix theUmitsof 
this science, so that we may not pw 
beyond them, or overlook anything 
that they really emlarace. And, lastly, 
weshalllay open the sources of all that 
man requires or desires, before we pro4 
ceed to the peculiar and exclusive bu- 
siness of l^litical Economy, vrhkii 
relates to Uie interchange of commo- 
dities And tliisintorcbango wethaB 
first eem^er in its most simple-stale. 

N- 
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** We mtisi ascertain wliat has 
come of our poor fHend^'* said Mr 
Smallglebe to his eompanions^ as they 
passed the thxedihld of the Nag^s 
Head, llie proposal was conlially as- 
sented to, and they directed their steins 
towitrds Mr Slendcrstave's iUmiicilc* 
I fear hiS loss is very great/* said 
Mr littlesigbt. ** Feriiaps his half* 
year’s interest/’ grombled Dr Many- 
drai^ht. ** His money isiu thetunds^** 
observed Mr Ailofteii, and it will 
be well if the wench have not got his 
seettrities/' Hope the best, h<^ tlie 
best/’ said Mr Sinallgkbo, somewhat 
testily ; the nllusion to the Uieft was 
ahuost more than he could bear. 

After solernTily splashing through 
the mire of Catwallop Lane, the party 
roach€*d the door of Mrs rJmly Mugg, 
dealer in straw > bonnets, in whose 
dwelling the poet occupied apart- 
ments. Mr Slenderstavehad gone to 
bed dreadfblly ill-4n agonies; Mrs 
llugg said this, and her countenance 
am^y confirmed it “ Perhaps he 
needs spiritual consolation,** said Mr 
Smallglebe. He undoubtedly wants 
medical assistance,” said Dr Many- 
draught. “ 1 am sure be must,** re- 
plied Mrs Miigg ; I will ask him.** 
She ftew up stairs, and then flew down 
again lyith the information, that Mr 
Slenderstave was somewhat more com- 
posed, but could not be seen or spo- 
Kcn to on any consideration. - The 
gentlemen then separated in sadness, 
and each sought his own pillow. 

The particulars of Mr SIcnderstave's 
loss must now be detailed. It may be 
easily supposed that such a man, a 
poet, a novelist, and a person of 
fashion, was a worshipper of the fair 
.sex; that be could not exist in tliia 
wcM^d without having a god- 
dess to adoi'C, and a furious imssion 
la struggle with. The first thing that 
Mr Sleiiamtave thought of, after get- 
ting his shop fairly opened, was to 
-find out some di|l*icious creature to 
tuake love to. w was by no means 

irrcsiatiblc to tbcFairof Kiddy winkle. 
He oglcdhere, ami sighed there, and 
* billet to this place, and 
[ declaration in that place, 
jjcTCted and scorn^ every- 
If hi& various failings in love 
[ matte rs of reality instead of 
;ination ; if he could possibly 



have loved anything but his own self, 
Mr Slenderstave*8 heart would have 
been broken at least a doaen times in 
the single year in which he carried on 
business. But althouj^ he fancied 
his love to be boundless, and the tor- 
tures wliich its want of success inflict- 
ed to be such ZH no mortal bad endu- 
red before him, it was mere selfish- 
ness throughout, apd ho ate heartily, 
slept soundly, and enjoyed his usual 
health, amidst bis nianitbld rejections. 
He speedily ran rouml the narrow 
c^e of the beauties of Kiddy winkle, 
and then be was in despair ; he next 
formed for himself an ideal Laura, and 
contented himself with worsliipping 
her in the news|>apors under the sig- 
nature of Petrarch, and with gallant- 
ing, and making indirect, but, alas f 
ansuco(.^s.sHi) advaiKvs, to the olslu- 
rate t&ir ones who had already refusid 
him. Report stated that he occasion- 
ally flirted, and with much success, 
with Mrs Mugg, but it can scarcely 
be credited. That he wa^ duly quali- 
fied tbr making an easy conquest of 
her cannot 1)C doubtod : but then she 
was seven years older than himself — 
she was Roiiu*wh.it lame, and marvel- 
lously ill shapon — she was horribly 
pittetl with the stnall-pox, hud lt«Hian 
eye froiri the same disorder, and wcmld 
have been exceedingly ugJy if the 
small-pox had never toueln d her ; and 
she was moreover the relict of a shoe- 
maker. Mr Slenderstave lual taste 
and gcsiflility, and therefore it cannot 
he bdieved that he would lotvk at Mrs 
Mugg. AVhat will not fdander any, 
particularly in small societies ! 

Mr i$knderstave went on in this 
way for five yt‘ars, ami tlien Mr Lit- 
tleaight tame to reside in Kiddywiu- 
kle. Of the latter gcntleinai/s five 
children, all were settled in the world 

except Miss Mai^ret, his eldest 
daughter. It was an untbrtunate mau 
ter for this fair creature, that she was 
the first-born. Mr and Mrs lAule- 
sight, for many years after they were 
inarrieil, in truth, until they got the 
world fairly under their feet, Were re- 
markably plain, thrifty, plodding peo- 
ple. The nusliand rose with hts servants, 
Ire^ttcntly worked as laboriously as 
any of them, and expended nothing 
tliat necessity did not wring from him. 
The wife closely copied bk example^ 
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Mias Peggy, or Peg, as she was Uien 
called, hi consequence, after picking 
up a smattering of knitting, sewing, 
reading, and writing, was put to all 
the drudgery which a farin->hou$e pro- 
vides in such profusion. She washed 
tables and floors, stood at the wash- 
tub, milked the eows, foddered them 
in winter when the boys were at 
plough, made hay in hay- time, as- 
sisted the reapers in harvest, and, in 
fact, toiled at everything that falls to 
the lot of the female servants of far- 
mers. 'rids continued until she was 
sixteen years of age. Her parents 
then, u]x»n examining their affairs, 
found that, indeiicndently of an excel- 
lent stock and crop, and a farm that 
enabled them to save three hundre<l 
per annum, they had three thousand 
pounds out at interest, and, in conse- 
quence, they th termined to adopt a 
new systt‘in. Tiny first forsook the 
kitchen- tiihle and fire-sidi*, and be- 
ttK)k themselves to tlie parlour ; then 
Mrs Littlesight vt ntured iijjon a straw 
lionuft and a sarsenet gown ; then she 
hired two maids instead ot one, ceased 
to labour in the kitchen witlmut her 
gown, and, in tact, to lalx>ur in it at 
all, save to wi igli her butter, count 
her eggs, inspect lu r infant poultry, 
anti scold the girls fur about three 
hours jK^r day ; then Mr Littlesight 
found that work did not agnre with 
him, abandoned it, l>ought a super- 
fine coaf, exehanged his wool hat for 
a Wavir one, sported wliile neck- 
cloth on Sunday Sj and mounted a 
iialf-hred rulc-borse, decorated with 
a new saddle and bridle ; and then it 
was dcUTmined tl\at .Miss Peggy 
should go for twelve months to a 
boardiiig-scht.>oI. ]\lis's Peggy’s toil 
had agreed excessively well with her 
hfiilth, but it Itad contributed in 

IK) degree to fit her for the place 
to which she was now* destined. 
She was tall ; her mien and frame 
displayed the snirit and strcngUi of 
the amazon, and she was vulgar, un- 
couth, awkward, slow, and stupid, as 
any female, old or young, in the coun- 
ty. To tlu' boarding-school she wont, 
wliere she gave to the governess im- 
mense trouble, excited prodigious mer- 
riment among the other pupils, whom 
she moved amidst like a giantess among 
pigmies, and learned to read novels, 
sigh for sweethearts^ lisp after the 
fa^ion of Cockaigne, shudder at the 
hornd vulgarity of country people, 


and fall paasionately !n love with all 
kinds of extravagant finery. Beyond 
this, she profited but little. After lea- 
ving the boarding-sdiool she had a. 
few offera, but they were froth homely, 
vulgar farmers, therefore they would 
not do. Mias Littlesight could think 
of nothing but a gentleman, and no 
gentleman could he brought to think 
of Miss Littlesight. Her gentility sat 
ujK>n her, exactly us a West-end bar- 
ber's costume and head of hair" 
would sit upon a brawny Irish la- 
bourer, and even the profane vnWr” 
saw that it was a misfit alt(^ether 
Her twa sisters wt*re luckily only mere 
children when the parents changed 
their system ; they esca|)ed toil, were 
sent to the b^rding-school at an early 
age, continued there long enough so 
become, in some ineasur^ fine Udies 
in reality, captivated two drapers' shop- 
men beibre they left it, and married 
as soon as they were marriageable ; 
but poor Miss Peggy remained a spin- 
ster. 

When Mr Littlesight removed to 
Kiddywinkle his dau^itcr was about 
thirty-two. The change, from severe 
la>M>ur to none at all, had blow'n her 
out wonderfully hi thickness, and her 
girt, in certain parts, would not have 
been very much less than her altitude. 
Her face was, however, what the 
pUmghineii called ** a pratty an it 
was circular, the features were podji 
the e^^ression was sweet, the cheeks 
were immoderately nufitd u|>, aud 
their colour was the deepest that ever 
ravished on the cheeks of milkmaid. 
Then her dress — ^lieavens ] what silks 
and laces — what bonnets and pelisses 
— what exquisite shapes and dazzling 
colours! It vras an ecstatic sight to 
see her sailing, as majestically os her 
heavy weltering gait would permit, to 
the church on the Sabbath. The ar- 
rival of a furiv young lady at Kiddy- 
winkle was a matter of intense inte- 
rest to Mr Slenderstave. He ogled, 
and she ogled again; he heard that 
fdie Inid been inquiring who the ** fine 
young gentleman" was who sat in a 
certain pew, and be was in raptures. 

He got introduced, Miss Littlesight 
wa< all kindness, and he felt assured 
that he had made a conquest. The 
anoinent for making a declaration ar- 
rived, and this, past experience told 
him, was an atvful aftair. Mr Slen- 
derstave, however, hit upon a happy 
expedient,* he took an opportunity. 





iitm they wm elone, to draw f^e 
Vfmutf Hetald his pocke^ pttt 
it into Miss Litt|^bt*8 nands, and 
direct her attention to certain verses 
which graoeil the first column of the 
last page. She eiunnitied them with 
(pmt attention, and behtdd ! they were 
nddiicssed to Misa L~-» of 
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fihtai idle was a seraph who had set the 
world on fire^ and that the writer was 
amt^wouiidri, chained, heart*broken, 
aetwdly dying for her ; and they bore 
die signature of Petrarchs Hare was 
a dboovery ! The elegant and refined 
Mr Slenderstave— -the fashionable and 
teamed Mr Slenderstave-^^the fine au- 
ihor — the actual Petrarch of Kiddy<« 
winkle was in love, and with her. 
Miss Littleslgbt ! It was almost too* 
much for nature. Her face bumeC, 
her heart beat and rose to her mouth ; 
she s^ned, attd really feared she 
should choke. At length, after read* 
ing the verses eight times, she ven- 
tured to glance at the silent JMr Slen- 
derstare, and lo ! he was supporting 
himself i^aittst the wall, shaking like 
a man in the ague, and exhibiting a 
fioiOe that was almost terriiying. She 
smiled tenderly ; — he strode majesti- 
cally across the room, dropptHl, in the 
mostdi^'fied luatnier, on his knees 
at her fret, seised her hand, an<i then 
-*-tbe pen of an angel could scarcely 
describe what fbllowocl ! The attitudes 
—the novel andsublime language — the 
rhapsodies— the ecstasies — ye powers! 
they sorpassecl all attempt at descri{»- 
tion. Suffice it togiay, that ^liss Lit- 

tkfllght and Mr Slendmtave, without 
losa of time, swore, hy everything 
above and below, to adore each other 
to eternity. 

This may all appear very ridiculous. 
Of the few everlMtiug topics of laugh- 
ter which this world of tears contains, 
the passion, and adventures, and suf- 
ferings, and joys of lovers, form al- 
most the most proinineqt one. As 
soon as men and women escape from 
the raptures of successful, and the 
agonies of despairing, love, tlicir first 
core m to make a jest of tliosc who are 
enthralled by either. The youth whose 
peace is Masted aud whose reason tot« 
ters— the fair one whose heart is cleft, 
and who |s sinking into an untimely 
pmvO''««lkpBn attadiinent that may not 
oofc perhaps regarded with ctww- 
; but still the compassion is 
flMfeiely tempertd with ridicule, llits 


might be overlooked in the animal por- 
tion of mankindi wbichj I re^ to 
say, seems to be greatly on the in- 
crease, but, when it extends farther, it 
is not to be endured. I should be loth 
to place at my table the person who 
could turn into mockery one of the 
most strikingdistiuctions between man 
and brute— the chief source of human 
happiness — ^tbe passion which shuns 
the worst hearts, and blazes the most 
intensely in the best— ‘and the leading 
instrument of civilization and Irnnd of 
union of society. I say this to shield 
my lovers from derision. If, after all, 
it should be thought that Mr Slender- 
stave and Miss Littlcsight ought to be 
excepted— that their loves form fair 
objects of joke and merriment — 1 can- 
not help it : the blame will not bur- 
den my shoulders — I have entereil my 
protest— I have done tny duty. 

The love-matters of these refined 
persons took the usual course. The 
parents, o« being consulted, protested 
that they should not marry or love 
each other on any consideration what- 
ever. Mr Littlcsight in u nnghty 
rage declared, that if his daughter had 
fallen in love with a plinigh-lad, with- 
out even a cop|»er in liis t><)cket, he 
might have* yielded— there would have 
been some dignity, something Knglish 
about Rttcli a lover ; — but such an out- 
landish jackanaiK'S as M r Slcnderstave, 
who was a Jacobin rascal into the bar- 
gain — such a man should nt ver have 
a child of his, while be bad breath to 
preveiit it. Mrs Littlcsight, who was 
a masculine, titry nerstm,— a woman 
of vulgar ideos and language, and who'^ 
had hotl immense ixperitnce in vitu- 
peration— vowed that she would bre ak 
the spindle shanks of Mr Sleiiderstave, 
if fthe ever caught hitn with her daugh- 
ter. This, ot‘ (XJUrKT, rendered the at- 
tachment unconquerable. Miss Peggy 
bribed the servant, and, hy her instru- 
mentality, smuggled the poet about 
three times a-week into the kitchen, 
where she bad transient tastes of his 
iHfwitching society. This did not last 
On a certain evening Mrs Lit- 
tlcaight suddenly remarked, that her 
daugnter was absent; she made the 
house ring with the cry of Peggy,"*' 
but nothing answered ; she searcli^ 
all the upper stories, but no one could 
be ibund, save the servant in the gar- 
ret, who declared, that she could give 
no account of Mias Littlesiglu, and 
she then descended into the kitchen, 
u 
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No one could be leen;, and she was on 
the point of returning^ when she 
thought she heard a noise in the coal- 
hole. She listened^ and presently a 

S ‘csscd cough was clearly diatin- 
able. Mercy on usl thought 
Mrs Littlesight,— here are thieves in 
the house ! and seizing the besom, she 
boldly advanced to the ]>lacc‘ that emit- 
ted the fatal noise. On opening the 
coal-holc*s door, and gazing round with 
all due caution, what, alas! should 
she discover, hut Mr Slcnderstave and 
Miss Littlesight huddled up iu 
farthest corner ? If I had not pledged 
myself to speak the truth, no consider*^' 
ation upon earth should induce me to 
reveal what followx*d. To cry Ye 
villain ye !" i)lact' the candle upon the 
floor, and grasp the besom with both 
hands, was, with Mrs Littlesight, the 
work of a moment. Mr Slenderstavc 
made a nimble dart, with the view of 
flying past lier, he received a furious 
blow on the ribs and ilarted hack again. 

rive times did he repeat this man- 
(euvre, and as often w*a.s he thumped 
back ))y tin’ merciless blows of his en- 
raged encm). Ila<l be been assaulted 
in the tnidst of the kitchen, c‘sca|»e 
would have b(‘on easy ; but to be pent 
up in a confined eoal-bole, whose only 
point of egress was commanded by an 
11 resistible foe — it was horrible. His 
ribs began to suffer dre.uifnlly from the 
application of the besom — tlic ill-star- 
reu w'eapon had once come cliuck in 
Ins face, and, besides endangering his 
eyes, bad damaged bis cheelcs, and 

made his cravat the colour of the coal- 
heau— ho saw that it was impossible 
for nim to ent a passage through the 
enemy, therefore he contenttMl himself 
w'ilh taking up a defensive position 
against the farthest wall, and fighting 
the besom with his legs, though with 
jioor success — and had it not been for 
the impetuosity of Mrs Tdttlesight, 
there ks no knowing how many hours, 
or even days, he might have been kept 
in this (>erdouB situation. When he 
would no longer come forward to re- 
ceive the blows, his foe rushed into 
the coal-hole to reach him. This was 
the critical moment. He flew like 
lightning through the door, then flew 
like lightning through the kitchen 
tloor, and then was seen no more by 

Mrs Littlesight. The besom was next 
applied with great success to the hack 
of Miss Peggy, as she scampered up 
Voi. XV. 


stairs to lock herself op in her dim* 
her. 

Asa faithful historian, it is my doty 
to say, that Mrs Littlesight positively 
declared to her neighbours, that he 
cried out murder ! and wept like a 
child all the time she was thrashing 
him. It is incredible, and must be 
regarded by every one as a malicious 
falsehood ; the more especially, as Mr 
Sienderstave denied it in iotn^ and 
moreover protested, that if she had 
but been a man, be would have knock- 
ed her down in a twinkling ; and in 
addition, would have called her 
out/* to the almost certain outlet of 
her brainwS. 

This was Mr Slenderstave's last vi- 
sit to the kitchen, and of course to the 
coal-hole. Miss Peggy and the ser- 
vant spread before him innumerable 
temptations to .attract him thither once 
more, and declared it to be impossible 
for the same visitatitm to befall him 
again, but it was unavailing. If his 
oath was to be believed, he loved 
Miss Littlesight, but he loved himself 
likewise, and therefore he could not 
think of rushing, even for her, into the 
jaws of destruction. Mr Slenderstavc 
was for some time, as well he might 
he, grievously enraged. Independent- 
ly of the bruises and the jeopardy, 
there was the disgracH' ; and it was no 
small matter to be grinned at by every 
man, woman, and child, in Kiddy- 
winkle, until he scarcely dared to put 
his head out of door*?. At first he dc- 
lermined to bring his action of assault 
and battery, to teach the woman that 
the limbs and lives of the King's sub- 
jects w’ere of somewhat more value 
than she chose to rate them -at ; but 
this determination evaporated in a 
most woful and pathetic elegy. He, 
howTver, to the last day of his exist- 
ence, raarvulled how he escaped being 
destroyed ; and the remembrance of 
that awful hour never visited him 
without throwing him into 
sweat, and causing his teeth to chat- 
ter. 

As Mr Slenderstavc would not be 
so fool-hardy as to venture again with- 
in the precincts of Mrs Littlesight a 
dwelling, he saw Miss Peggy but sel- 
dom. They were, however, most he- 
roically dying for <«ich other. She 
pave him her miniature, a lock of her 
hair, a silken purse, worked with her 
own fair hands, and passionate epis- 
3 Z 
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ties without number. These he had 
spread before him on that day when 
the robbery was committed at the 
Nac’s Head^ that the sight of them 
tuight assist him in the composition of 
bis novel. He hastily crammed the 
miniature and the lock of hair into 
the purse^ and then crammed die 
purse and its contents into his waist- 
coat pockety as he departed for the lit 
tie parlour ; and these precious pledges 
«^more precious to their owner than 
anything that the world contained, 
save and except the lovely iieraon of 
Miss Llttlcsight — which he had again 
and again sworn never to part with, ex- 
cept with life — these precious pledges 
were abstracted by the soft hand of the 
bewitching beggar girl, together with 
three shillings and sixpence in ster- 
ling money ! It was a loss sufficient to 
drive any lover to distraction, but more 
especialfy such a lover as Mr Slender- 
stave. 

On the morning after the robbery, 
all Kiddywinkle was in commotion. 
At first, it was merely said that Mr 
Slendcrstave had been plundered td‘ 
five, and Mr Smallglebe of fiftet ii, 
pounds — then the loss of the former 
was raised to forty, and that of the 
latter to one hundrtd and fifty — then, 
no doubt from some misapprehension 
touching the misfortune that befell 
the poet’s legs, it was asserh^^l that 
these legs had been broken by the beg- 
gar man, who had moreover given to 
Mr Ailoften a brace of black — 
then it was stated that the parson, 
sliaine to him ! had got drunk, lost 
his money at carcis, attempted in r< - 
venge to fake lilieriies with the rol*- 
ht'r's wife, and had tlire«* ribs bniken 
by the husband in consequence— «ud 
then it wa.s bandied about as the naked 
trutii, that Air Sleiulerstave, liaving 
got somewhat mt How and frisky, had 
tempted the woman into the Inifa 

yar4 and had l)e€n followed by the 
man, who from jealousy hail put a 
knife into him w ithout the least cotn- 

E unction, and that he was then in the 
ist agony, Mr Smallglebe having been 
praying with, and J)r Manydraught 
having been physicking him, for the 
whole night. 

Let me not be suspected of exagge- 
ration, if 1 make no asseveration 
jloudiing the truth of what I am now 
relating. I should, in sooth, regard it 
. He 5 huge compliment, to be told, that 
equal slander in invention ; 


and that I could rival report in ima- 
ining the outrageous and the incre* 
ibie. 

Mr Slendcrstave, of course, was in- 
viisible. His four friends had an early 
meeting to decide on tlie steps that 
were to be taken, and the heavy loss 
of the vicar — his purse contained 
twenty-five pounds — rendered it ne- 
cessary that these stejm should be se- 
rious Cm'S. Dr Alanydraught opened 
the discussion ; “ We must lose no 
time,'' said he, ** w'c must have no 
half measures — the villain must be 
pursued — seized —hanged — gibbeted ! 
— Curse it ! sir, if we lot things like 
this pass, we shall not Ik* able to sleep 
on our pillow^s without having our 
throats cut !" 

“ It is very just/' said Air Littlo- 
sight ; things have come to a pretty 
pitch, when one cannot give away a 
sliilling in charity, but one's purse 
must be taken from one into the bar- 
gain!" 

Air Smallglebe was in a quandary. 
He wxs mightily afflicted and irriutcil 
by the loss, for, look at il as lie would, 
he could discover no for 

the b<>ggars. If they had stood before 
him, I firmly bi lieve, in the luat of 
the moment, he could have feJl in his 
heart to give the man a gentle lior^*- 
w'hipjnng, and the maiden a biting re- 
primand ; hut the timugbt of jurose- 
cuthig — whipping — transporting ! — 
he knew not how to bear it. 'J’he 
w'ords of the Doctor made him trem- 
ble. He threw a look at Mr Ailoften, 
which aeemed to say— -your opinion ? 
but Mr Ailoften was Viknt, and he 
was compelled to speak himstlf. He, 
however, resolved to keep at a distance 
from the main point as long as p<)rsi- 
Ide. ft is,” said he, ** an astonish- 
ingaffair — it seems like a dream— like 
rmigic — like a tinng out of the cours*^ 
of uaturo. Tlie man seemed to lx- bo 

mild, ami civil, and hiirmles.s and 
well-instructed : then thii raaitlen— I 
protest, from her meekness and win- 
ning behaviour, I could have loved 
her as a daughter. It appears even 
yet almost impossible that such people 
could do such an act. We should Ixj 
thankful, iny dear friends, that we are 
placed above temptation. What have 
they not perhaps suffered from want 
—the un kindness of friends — the *' 

Dr Alan ydraught lost all patience.— 

My good 8ir,'^hc cxclaim^^ do 

not be reading us a sermon, when you 
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ought to be giving up the criminals to 
the instruction of justice. There is 
nothing at all remarkable in a pick* 
pocket’s having a smooth tongue^ and 
tneck^ uunctibed manners. You must 
to the Justice, and take out a warrant 
immediately." 

‘‘ Prosecuting,” said Mr Smallglcbe> 
in some confusion, is a hard tltiug-* 
scarctdy a just thing in a member of 
my profession. We should forgive, ra- 
ther tlian punish.” This lucky tbotight 
re-ncrvetl the A 'icar. — Yes, we should 
sot an example of Christian forgive- 
ness. — Iteally one could not have ex- 
pected it from people of such an ex- 
ceedingly innocent aspect — from such 
a young and ]ivepossessing female in 
particular. — I nt ver witnessed, and I 
suspect tlu‘ world nevL'i" wiCiutsscd, 
such a thing bclore.” — 

rpoii iriy conscience,” crknl the 
Iloctor, “ the man has lost lus senses 
with his purse ! the ('Imrch teach 
you to disobey the direct injunction of 
the lawi< — to break down the safe- 
guards of society — and to pve impu- 
nity to tlu' <Tiniinal, iliat he may per- 
Ki'V« rc in crime, and he placed Wyoiul 
the reach of rcionnation ?" 

Tile ^’icar c<‘rtrunly," observed 
JMr liittlesi^du, with some sternness, 
“ spe aks mere hlv< an old wdfc than a 
scholar : howev er, hook.s will not teach 
pec^ple i verythinpi.” 

M r Smaliglebe V countenance fell.— 
If 1 must prosecuti*/’ lie stainmered, 
f must ; but what says Mr Ail- 
often r ' 

J have been marvelling,” said Mr 
Ailofien,with a sarcastic smile, how 
it can be jHissible for philanthropiets 
and liberals to speak of instituting pro- 
secutions." 

Dr JManydraught s choler rose ten 
degrees higher ; })t‘, however, kept it 
silent by taking a huge pinch of suufli 
although his nos.., in sucking up the 
dust, made the room echo. 

‘‘ 1 think I had better not prose- 
cute, after all,” said Mr Smallglebo. 

‘"T,” continued Mr Ailofien, ‘'could 
prosecute in consistency, and ivould 
uro.secutc as3 a duty ; but tlie case is 
oifterent with those who groan over the 
sorrows of prisoners, and rail against 
''magistrates, jailors, and jails ; and it 
is more t‘s{ieciully diflferent with those 
wlio defend anil eulogize what are 
called liberal opinions. To teach a man 
to scorn the commands of his (kid, and 
to despise the laws, and then to punish 


liim for practising the instruction 
to become the patrons of thieves and 
murderers, to call them unfortunates, 
to fight their battles, to deplore dieir 
privations, to admire their obduracy, 
to trumpet forth their complaints as 
the marrow of truth, and to defame, 
and labour to excite public hatred 
against those whose legal duty it is to 
keep them in durance and puniGh 
them ; — to do this, and, by doing it, 
to kail the ignorant to believe, that, if 
thc'rehc* danger, there is nothing wrong 
in imitating them, and then to prose- 
cute men for felony ! It is abominable ! 
■W^hatever it may be in law or worldly 
opinion, it is, in unsophisticated truth, 
as heinous a crime as human means 
could compass. No, no; philanthro- 
pisu and liberals cannot in conscience 
prosecute.” 

Dr iManydraught could almost will- 
ingly liavo made a felon of liimself by 
shooting Mr Ailoften ; lie, however, 
rcstraiue<l his wrath as fur as Y>ossible. 
— Jly Heaven !” he exclaimed, “ it 
drives one mad to hear you, sir,— -a 
man of the world, a man of sense and 
infonuatioii — speak in this manner.” 

“ Perhaps," replied Air Ailoften, 
with remarkable composure, “ my 
words sting--'! wish them to do it.— 
I would, if i could, fill the speck that 
I occupy in my country with pure 
English feeling. I woukI strike not 
merely the instrument, but the hand 
that fashions it — ^noi only the actor, 
but the prompter. I have lived to see 
a most deplorable change take place in 
the feelings of the uninstrueted part of 
my countrymen. I have lived to see 
the death of tlu ir enthusiastic loyalty, 
their horror of guilt, and their pride 
in virtuous and lionourable conduet ; 
and, what is worse, T have lived to see 
them disaflected, irreligious, scoffing 
at moral restraints, and boasting of 
their profligacy. I am not fool enough 
to think tliat this eliangc has been pro- 
duced by chance, and I am not blind 
enough to be ignorant of what has 
produced it. It w^ould be indeed mi- 
raculous if the Press should preacli 
vice and guilt, and yet make no pro- 
st^Iytcs— if members of Parliament 
should attack Christianity and loyalty, 
and yet not be followed by the multi- 
tude — if a party, comprehending a 
large portion of the nation, should un- 
furl the banners of jacobinism, and 
yet Imve no success— tf the philanthro- 
pists should whine and cant over cri- 



nunalii^ aitd yel not lead the ignorant 
to believe that crime is little less than 
praiseworthy. 1 know that men will 
iearu profligacy very rapidly without in- 
struction^ and, therefore, I must know 
that their proflciency will be wonder- 
ful under flrst-wite teachers.” 

** It is useless replying, it is useless 
flying," said ike Doctor, biting his 
thumbs. 

1 will NOT prosecute !” said Mr 
Smallglebe, with great vehemence; 

my conscience tells me that iny words 
and actions have not teinled to lead 
men to sin ; but still it tells uie to 
pardon «iny ignorant fellow^-crtatures, 
who are rendered sinners by the snares 
of the great ami the knowing. Per- 
haps these poor beings have bet*n led 
to rob me by being taught to despise 
the precepts* of religion and virtue by 
writers of great talent — Noblemen and 
legislators !** 

It is but too probable,” rqdied 
Mr Aiioftcii ; “ and still you rnuid 
prosecute. It is your duty a.s a man 
and a clergyman. Wliat the Bible pre- 
scribes may l>e safely perfonned. If 
the trebly guilty teachers cannot be 
reached, you still must not s|>are the 
pupils. Inhere will be nothing very 
painful in the matter ; there will bo 
no blood shed, and no tortures inflict- 
ed. If they be sent to prison, they 
will obtain such exalted and |x)werful 
friends, as no degree of purity could 
have obtained them out of it ; and, if 
they do not fare better than they have 
ever previously done, they will at least 
fare better than half the innocent la- 
bourcH) in the country. Then, as to 
tbcpuiiishiuent — trausportati()n--gra* 
tuitous conveyance to jv)in 


Hkiary, A’o. !/• 

tile iMistor's heart was all kindness and 
benevolence, it is Vj no means certain 
that he did not secretly wish that the 
man of verse might lie confined to hw 
IuhI by illness for at least three days, 
in Older that the robbers might be en- 
abled to elude pursuit. Mr Slcnder- 
stavc was a liberal— a jierson who 
sneered prodigiously at religion, and 
jiursons, and laws, and restraints— a 
gentleman who saw’ merit, rather than 
evil, in vice and licentiousness, and 
who, moreover, grievt‘d lustily over 
tlic miftiTies of prison inmates, and t!»c 
barbarity of liieir tyrants ; yet Mr 

Slenderstavc actually swore to Dr 
Manydraiigbt, that be would flay, 
rack, and bang, if possible, the w retches 
by whom be bad btn.'n robbeil. lie 
sprung out of bed, ami dressed him- 
self with alacrity truly wonderful in a 
person laliouring under so much an- 
guish, and, in a few moments, stood 
at the side of Mr Sinai iglebe in readi- 
ness to proeeed to a magistrate, to the 
infinite consternation and sorrow of 
the Vicar. Mr Smallglebe was now h^ft 
without excuse, and the party pro- 
ceedc*d to a Justice of Peace, obtained a 
w'arrant, and put it into the bands ol 
Tommy Temple, tailor nnd constable 
of the parish, with the promise id’ a 
rewanl of five guint-as, if he suecoixled 
in capturing the ottendvrs. 

Kotwitbsiaiiding the name of 'fom- 


a tribe of 


-ya 

gentlemen and ladies 

Mr Smallglebe groaned deeply.— 
** You muRt then,” be responded, in 
a tone which could scarcely Ik* ht*ard, 
accompany pijb to the .Tustice,” He 
sat a few months absorbed in thought, 
then saddenllj^xclaimed, But our 
fiiend Slcndmtiive was robbed like- 
wise — if he refuse to prosecute, if he 
will forgive the wrong, I can do no 
less. He shall not outdo me in Christian 
charity ; and, therefore, I will not stir 
a step until 1 know his determination.” 
Tho^lf^llectioii of this matter, this 
of a chance^ for escape, rpiite 

bled the worthy Vicar. 

anydraught departed fortb- 
ke himself acquainted with 
ave'a intention. Although 


iny Temple, tlu ro was nothing very 
magniticviit in his persojn He was Uili, 
slender, and ill-looking ; hi- w'as never 
Buspceteil iK'ing over-courageous ; and 

im was wliolly inexix riern’ed in those 
conflicts which usually attend the caj)- 
tion of desperate reprolxitc's. Occa- 
sionally, there was a fray between 
drunken men at Rtwne alehou.se 
otlier, which he was called ujwn to 
appease — or two labour crR* wives quar- 
relled, fought, and then got warrants 
against each other, whieli Ihj had to 
execute ; hut these constituted the 
most dangerous of his duties. In truth, 
he was so seldom employed in his pub- 
lic capacity, that his |>oRt was well 
nigh n sinecure. "J'omijriy i>erceived 

that the business which was now ])ttt 
into bis haiidr, was perfectly diflorent 
from any that he had ever previously 
hwjen called upon to execute, anil that , 
it involved much jierti ; ho tlierethro 

called ujion the tlepu ty-constable, N ed- 
dy Blossom, wheelwright, joiner, and 
cabinet-maker, a Hquarc-built, down- 
right kind of person, to accompany 
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him. Toiumy would willingly have 
taken four or live men tnore^ but the 
gentlemen ridiculed the idea^ that two 
men would not be an overmatch for a 
man and a woman ; and he bethought 
himself, that if the hve guineas were 
divided among more than two persons, 
the shares would scai*a*]y be worth 
taking. He therefore rapidly slipped 
on his Sabbath habiliments^ — his best 
great-coat, his new jockey-boots, his 
wliite neckclotli, with a chocolate one 
neatly tied over it ; while Neddy mere- 
ly drew on a pair oi* huge jack-boots : 
and they departed in the stage-coach^ 
in the direction which it was supiiosed 
the robbers liad taken. Tommy dis- 
idaying the syiiiboi of office in his 
hand — a staff altoiit four feet in length, 
and an inch aurl hall' in <liaineUT, ha- 
ving sundry gulden letters at its upper 
end, indicative of its exalted uses, and 
tin* name of llte venerable place to 
which it belonged. Nedily was only 
armed with a huge oaken towel, which 
bore no tokens of official dignity. 

After the coach had travelled about 
t W'elve miles, it stoj*ped at a small pub- 
lie-luuise to change horses. Tommy, 
bcanng the staff iWore him, and duly 
followed by Neddy, stalked into the 
parlimr, calhd tor a tankard of ale, 
and inUrrogated the hiiulloril touch- 
ing the pt^opiewho had calh‘d at his 
housi' in ilie preetiling twelve hours, 

** Ibui! — What!"* .said mine host, 
winking, “ you're efther sunuiiat! — 
Weel, hang all rogues, say I. — An au- 
dish fellow an' a young loss called us 
Up at iwxhe yesterncet. They gat 
tluTscns middlin dniuk, aif they at 
jt agheaiie this iiiurnin. They’ve nob- 
bat jiLst lert us. I changed this fuiivc 
puiid bill for 'em." 

Tommy received the uott; with due 
dignity, examined it, and behold it 
dib))hiyi'tl certain marks whidi proved 
it to lx* one of those that had b<*en 
stolen from Mr Smallglchc. Chid 
rot ye!" he exclaimed, youlanlauds 
aru’i a haupenny betthcr than thieves. 
M'^hy didn't ye stop ’em ? A jackass 
mud ha' knawn 'at they hadn’t getteii 
the money honestly. — I’ve a right goad 
iiiaand to tak ye up*" 

Tommy flourishetl his stuffi, and 


seemed hugely vexed ; Neddy bristled 
up to his back, and looked savage; 
and the landlord stepped backwara a 
couple of paces, and was quite chop- 
fallen. 

The constable relented, extended the 
tankard to the staring host, and, in a 
milder tone, desired him to say what 
route the robbers had taken. The lat- 
ter, after taking a long draught, re- 
plied, They're gheane forward, nut 
faave minnets sen. They were haul’ 
drunk ; an*, if ye run, you're seer te 
owertak 'em." 

Tommy whipped off* the tankard, 
]>aid the value, and set off* on foot at 
fiill spcied ; Neddy running after him 
with all Lis ini^ht at the distance of 
five yards, which, from the weight of 
the jack-boots, w*as speedily increased 
to fifty. 

After passing with incredible swift- 
ness over several hundred yards of the 
road, the wind of the constable in chief 
l>egan to fail ; and, upon glancing over 
hii shoulder, he |)crccived that he was 
in imminent danger of losing sight of 
his deputy. He moreover bethought 
himself, that if they came up with the 
picki>ockets, a batUe would be inevi- 
table, and tliat therefore it was neces- 
fijiry to arrange a scheme of operation.^* 
Moved by these* things he matle a dead 
stop until Neddy reacherl him, and 
then they proceeded at a more reason- 
able pace. 

\Vrc heavy heeled te-day, Ned- 
dy," said tlie constable wuth much im- 
I>ortance, but it's nobbat some odd 
ans ’at can touch me at runnin' when 
1 lig mysen out, — re siimbody te- 
ilay, — we're e grand saavice,— ive're 
liketU'SS('8 of lus Majesty." 

“ I.aud bliss me I” exclaimed the 
astoiiislicd Neddy, who could not con- 
ceive how this could be. 

Y is, yis," responded Tommy, in 
the same pompous tone, “ it’s true 
eu<*auf. That is, Isc the King's rippy- 
hentive: this im^ns, Neddy, 'at Isc 
in a way King George* Noo, you're 
maa depputy, — maa saavant Seah, 
you’re his Alajesty saavant.** 

It’s varra clear," replied Neildy, 
tossing up his head, and stalking 
through the mud with as much mock 


* Mv readers will hero rw)gnize the Yorkshire dialect. I fear that they M ill scarce- 

ly get the true sound of the words* mawithsianding die pains that I have taken in spell- 
ing ilicni ; the < Cockney prouunciatiou is ikv honible, and its ravages have been spread 
so widily. 
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^guity AS the tragedy king displays 

in liis march across the stage of the 
theatre. 

Noo, Neddy,” continued the con- 
stable in a more winning tone, we'd 
bethcr cum to a sattltn al^ut this i'aave 
guineas. Noo, Ise king— you re saa- 
vaut I pay all damages ; if paridi pay 
roe aghcane, weel— if nut, I lose it. 
It'll nobbat be fair, an' I seer sii; a rea- 
soualde man as yourscu, Neddy, 'ill 
awn it, 'at I sud ha* fower guineas, an' 
you yan." 

Then Ise back agheane,” said 
Neddy ; and he wheeled al>ouc to ve- 
rify his answer. 

“ Hang ye, ye greedy taistril !" re- 
plied Tomni>, in deep vexation, then 
I’ll gie ye thotty shilJinh,'' 

“ Odf, oatV’ answeffd the obstinate 
deputy. ril be ilashcd if I gan ano- 
ther step for less ’an oaf. If ony btianes 
be broken, ony ecu be knocked out, I 
runs seaine risk as yourseu, an’ I'll 
liave seame pay," 

The mortifiLd cliiei' was compflltHl 
to consent ; after a few moments of 
sullen silence, he proceeded— Tawk- 
in o' brokkeii beanos an' that, we're 
eftiier a parlous bizness. Tvo read id 
papers *at those pickpockits are terra- 
ble dags ; they stab cuustubbles — shut 
tbem— rip eiii open. It'll be wed, Ned- 
dy, if we get yam ony niair alaave.” 

Dang ye/' said Neddy, youde- 
saavc your ncad tliuinpiii, for nut tell- 
in me this afore we siaalit. If I'd 
knaw'n, I wadn't ha* storr'd u feaU' frea 
Kiddy winkle. However, Ise no wai>e 
yit, nil’ Til yam aglieaue.” 

You may bo asharam’d o* yoursieu 
te si>cake it, " answ'ered tlie constable 
in groat chokT. 

A\ hy 1)00," rejoined the deputy, 

** suppaane this greate fella 'at we're 
seekin sud paal hoot a pistil an' shut 
ye, or sud ram a knife iiite your guts, 
or su<l splet your skall wiv a waakin 
stick, or sud toss ye intiv a dike an' 
drownd ye, or” 

Hod your noise !” cricil the con- 
stable> who was shivering from head 
to foo^ lie ha<l dilated on the danger 
to Neddy, more to deliver liimself of 
% boast, than fn>m thinking seriously 
of its existence ; or, at any rate, he did 
not tlien dream of any one suffering 
but his deputy ; but when the latter 
not only actu^y assumed it to be pos- 
aible for him to be slain, but tnuint- 
jn^d the various modes in which he 
might be put to death, it was more 


than the courage of man could bear. 
“ I think as you say/* he proceededi 
after an inordinately long fit of silent 
trembling, “ it's best te ton back — 
there'll be laatle senoe e bc'cn sent tid 
worms afore yau’s taaine for tifty shil- 
lins.” 

“ You tawk like a waase man/* re- 
sponded Neddy, 'fhe coiistulde and 
his deputy turned fairly round, and 
directed tlieir steps towards Kiddy- 
winkle. 

After proceeding about fifty yards. 
Tommy I'emple again broke silence. 

We're tossin," said he, with .a groan, 

faave guineas aw’a as if it was muck." 
— It's vatra true,” solemnly rcsjioiul- 
ed Neddy Blossom.—*^ All iiielibe," 
continued 'rominy, thas pickporkits 
wad ha’ gien therseii^^., Hcet of 
us.*' — “ Il’^ varra poSsjdje/* njdicd 
Neddy.— An’ if nut,” procmied the 
former, “ what’s an awd fellow an’ 
a young haraiu-scaraiiii lass ? if we 
couldn't uiaisUT 'cm, wt* owt w bt 
skipii'tl wick." — U wail be a bomiiu 
sliam/' ansurtred the latter, if van 
on UK wfisu't ower inonny tor ’mi/'— 

Then let's eftlier them ngheanij/' 
said the consUbk triuinplmml) Isc 
willifi, as you tseayne U; wish it/' re- 
joined tlie deputy with much aiiiiniA- 
tiou. 

Hie two peace- oHietT*^ suddt nly 
whisked round, and oner mor*‘ swiftly 
travelled in pursuit of the robber/ 
The road was full of turns, so that 
they t*ou)d seldom command a vit w of 
more of it than a few humind yards. 
They paccil along for lialf an hour, 
and still the pickiHJckets were not over- 
taken ; this stH-med to inert asi- their 
courage roarveliouhly, mid Neddy I'veii 
voluiiteeretl u song resjiecting theeji)>- 
tureoi'a highwayman, and got through 
it very creditably. At Icncrtb, upon 
turning one of tlic angles of the road, 
they discovered a man ami a woman 
not a hundred yards >>efort* them, hoth 
suddenly and involuntarily halted. 
Neddy s legs rebel! iously carried him 
five steps backward Vxifon' he could 
assume suibcient self-command to ren- 
der himself motionless, ’j^'ornmy look- 
ed at Neddy, and peranved that his 
face was white as a — Neddy 

lookeil at Tommy, and saw' that his 
vioage resembled in colour the inside 
of an old-milk chccsc*. 

Wc’ll ket'p gangin, however/* said 
Tommy Temple, “ if we dcuni like 
thdr looks, we w'cant meddle wiv 'cm 
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—they cun't tell 'at we're cunstubblca, 
if wc Keep wor awn seacrit.”— Yis/' 
answeml Neddy BIosroid^ bud they 
mud want to rob us for all that/' The 
constable ihoupht tliis hint deservinj? 
of some deliberation ; however, it was 
filially deterinined that they should 
proceed — tliat Tommy should conceal 
his stiiff, and that if upon cominp; up 
with the couple, there should be any 
thinf 5 awful in their appearance or de- 
meanour, they sliould not be molested 
on any consideration. 

I’hc travellers were soon reached, 
and they i)roved to he a decrepit old 
village laljourer and his wife. Our 
oflScers threw the salutation — “ A nice 
motherat<* tlay, pude foaks," passed 
them, and then their courage not only 
ret«rtK*d, hut st‘t'Tned to blaye more 
fiercely than ever. After walking at a 
great rate for half an hour hmger, they 
found their strength begin to fiag, and 
the calls of hunger to he somewhat 
pressing. “ I’ve some keak an’ bacon 
f'Tnc pocket," said ’rominy, ‘Met’s pan 
aback o' that haystack, an’ he\ alaatle 
rist/’ TJu' haystack stood just behind 
a toweling thorn hedge, which ran 
along the side of the road, and a large 
gate oflert'd an easy passage to it. I'he 
gate was openctl, our tdfioc rs a]>proach- 
ed the lia} stack, and lo ! under its suit', 
lay a man fast asleep, and, under its 
end, lay a young woman fast asleep 
likewise. The con.stahle in chief si- 
lently siipiK'd on his spt etaclc.s — tlrctv 
forth his writU-n description — exami- 
ned the slumherers most atteiilively 
— was overwhelmed with proofs — and 
w'lns]x‘reti to the deputy witli a look 
of horror, “ It's them !' 

'Die ofi5c<'rs retreated about twenty* 
yards t<» hold ii eouneil of war, taking 
care, howtti r, in the meantime, to 
ri'tain the c<!niinand of the gate. On 
oxainiiiing the biiuKcape to see if help 
could be hatl, .sboubl it be needed, five 
or six men ami boys ivere perceived 
ploughing in a field almost within 
call. 'J'his was a most insiiiriting cir- 
cumstance. ** If could get W’cel 
astrnade on 'em afore they Wiikkeii," 
said Tommy, “ we could Knock their 
brains out if they ineade owt Ic dcah/' 
— If thf'v were o* their legs," replied 
* Neddy, ‘‘ I wadn't meddle wiv 'em for 
a thooRiin pund, frac fear o' pistils ; 
but as it is, we can't vreel be owerset." 

^rhen we*ll at Vm," said Tommy 
fiercely.—” Varra weel/’ answered 
Neddy, with much firmneiw.— ” You 


tak i' man, an' 1 talc t' woman," aaid ^ 
the former.—” I'll be shot fost," ie« 
joined the latter, ” Ise noblat t' saay* 
ant, an I'll ow^rcum t' woman."—” I 
auther ye, yc stuped Icatlicrhcade !" 
said the constable, holding the staff of 
office across his eyes, — ” d'ye knaw 
whea's maisthcr ?' — ” Say nc raair,” 
answered the deputy, ” if it luun be 
seah, it mun." — Tiiey placed thetn- 
selvc.9 in due order, ana marched to 
the attack ; the commander taking the 
direction of the end of the stack, and 
his assistant that of its side. 

1’he frequent visits of carts to take 
away portions of the hay, had convert- 
ed the turf for many yards round die 
stack, into mire six inches deep. Our 
officers waded through this mire as si- 
lently as possible, hut nevertheless 
they made sufficient noise to awaken 
their prey, when they were within a . 
few paces of it. The man and woman 
suddenly sprung upon their feet, and 
were amazed to behold two men ap- 
proaching them with staves upraised 
as if to beat out their brains. Their 
rising grciitly deranged the plan of 
oiU‘ration» of their foes, who baited 
and stooil for a moment on the defen- 
sive. ” I auther ye," cried Tommy, 
flourishing his staff, and using the 
most terrifying tone possible, ” I au- 
ther ye, id king tiearne, te souenther 
—to gie yoursen.^ up tiv us, tw'ca of 
his majesty's cunstubblcs, for thievin, 
ye beggally villans ! — If ye dcant sit 
doou tliis minnit, for us to tie your 
bans behint ye, and tak yc tiv a jus- 
tice 'at yc may be bang'd, wee'll brek 
aU beancs e your skin !" — Go to 
hell," replied tile fellow with a grin, 
“ if you dare to touch cither of us, I'll 
knock out your top lights !" lie threw 
his arms across and shew^ed fight, 
while the girl made a similar speech, 
and imitated his motions. 

Notwithstanding what Neddy Blos- 
som had said, he was not at heart a 
coward. He thought nothing of a bat- 
tle w’ith a country-rnan like himself; 
but he had never seen a pickpocket by 
profession, and from the talcs that he 
had heard, hehelicvcd such a thing tobe 
a monster, armed with uU kinds of 
deadly weapons, and invincible. He 
saw that the fellow was but a mall, 
his careful glances could di.scover no- 
thing like a pistol or any other wea* 
pon, and he plucked up his courage. 
” Nay then,'^ he spoke, ” if ye he in 
fb' % here's at yo;— dang me, if I 
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caii't be over mouny fo* sijee a taler 
levkin beggar as pu !*’— This speech 
greatly comforted the heart of the con- 
stable^, who thought that^ if relieved 
from the hostilities of the man, he 
could not fail of an easy victory over 
.the rirh Neddy reared his towel and 
boldly advanced, while the man stood 
motionless in an attitude of defence ; 
but lo ! just as he was going to strike, 

the fellow darted upon him like light- 
ning, gave him such a blow between 
the eyes, as made him for some mo- 
iticnts nncertiun 'whether they wore in 
or out, and disarmed him, Neddy, 
however, was not yet conquered. He 
rushed at his foe, who in his turn was 
giving motion to the towel, dealt him 
such a 8tw>ke on the body as made his 
whole bowels cry out for mercy, and 
then brought him to the grouiiH by a 
huge hit on the right eye. Neddvgot 
astride of his prostrate enemy, sfiook 
his fists in his face, and was told that 
the fellow would have no more.** 
During this terrible conflict the con- 
stable and the girl were not idle ; they 
in fact commenced ojiorations, precise- 
ly when the d<'puty and the pickpocket 
commenced them. Tommy Temple 
was a jMjrson of some sagacity— -a man 
fond of a whole and an uiibruiscd skin 
—and he at first had recourse to stra- 
tagem, Cum — cum, raaa bunny,** 

said he, wdth a seductive smile, let's 
ha' lit* nonsense — thou's so iwatty it 
wad pn te my heart le doah tli’ a inis- 
ehiof: — 11c a good lass an’ gan* wie 
me quietly, an’ upotl wod of a cun- 
fitubble thou sail be ric "waase fo' 't. 
— rJl be bun te say 'at Justice ’ll set 
th* free, an’ int-bhe tak a fancy tc th’ 

intid bargain.’* — **' Hold your b 

gab, yc old ugly jackanapes !” replied 
the girl, shaking her little clenched 
fist at him, — touch me if you dare ! 
—If ye do — if ye do— 1*11 give your 
oltl bread-basket what will serve it in- 
stead of provisions for a fortnight !' — 
The constable w%as foiled in his tactics, 
called nickuarnt s, and braved, all in 
the same bre^, and this completely 
overpowercripPih bU tt*m|3er and his 

fears. He started forward in a grievous 
fury to knock her down. There was 
something no irresistibly ludicrous in 
his Uw face when he was in 

'l^t the girl burst into loud 
as he approached her ; Tom- 
^P&uld not for his life conceive what 
Ke wu laughing at, but he was never- 
assured that it was not from 


fear, and it rendered him still more 
furious. She set ofFat full speed round 
the haystack, and he set of at full 
speed after lier. Afte.* encircling it 
four times, she suddenly stopiwd be- 
hind one of the corners, and as Tommy 
came flying round with all sail set, ex- 
pecting that she was at least ton yards 
before him on the other side, she gave 
him such a terrible smack on the eye, 
as made him cry '* Oh !'* as loudly as 
if he had been shot. The female 
sprung fdrw'ard again, with the inten- 
tion of making a tew more circuits 
round the stark, but hearing him groan 
bitterly, and si eing him stand with his 
hands elapixHl u])on his eye, she fltnv 
at him again, st ized the end of his staff 
w'ith one liand, and now pommelh'd 
him on the ribs, ami then srratrhetl 

his fact* with the other. Th<- consta- 
ble finding himself thus siivagely dealt 
with, bcg;in to kick Iut with all his 
might, 'whereupon kIio caught one of 
his legs, gave it a jerk up, and then ! 
— (iracions powers ! there was then seen 
Tommy Temple the tailor, habited in 
his Sabbath gannents, his new* great- 
coat, bitaver little the worse for w*ear, 
and 'wliite nerkrloth, witli a (liocolatt* 
hantlkiTchief over it, laid on his back, 
and half buried in mud ! — Tht‘re wras 
then set n 'J’ommy Temple, the valour- 
ous constable in chief of Kiddy winkle, 
laid prostrate underhand wholly at the 
mercy (d* u female pickjKX'ket ! 

It therefore hap])emHi that much at 
the same moment, Neddy fllossom w'as 
triurnphaMtly bestriding the prostrate 
man, and tla* female was triumphant- 
ly iK'striding the prostrate Tmnmy 
Temple- This was a most aw'kwwl 
jmd fTubarmssing state of things. It 
nimtralizcd the success of both parties, 
and sccmixl to say that they should 
remain in their present jK)Eition for 
ever. Neddy huuny, come an' seave 
my life !*’ groaned Tommy ; — Gud 
bon your soft head !”re8[>ondcd the de- 
puty in deep vexation, ** I cud cloot 
you mysen for lettin sike a creature as 
that ton you up.** Neddy looked wist- 
fully to Ret‘ if he cx>uld serve his leader, 
this threw him off his guard, and the 
robber took advantage of it. The lat- 
ter, instructed perhaps by the example 
of the girl, seized the leg of his con- 
queror, and raised hiniHelf up with 

such force, that he fairly threw the de- 
puty on his h(*ad in the mud ; he then 
ran ofl^ and the girl ran after him. 

Dabbisli rnaa buttans !" ejaculated 
4 
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Neddy^aslipgatbered himself up agidn 
nod scrmd the mud off bis eyes, 

bud I'U liei tny pennaths boot of 
'em for this.” He then, forgetting 
to pick up his hat, pursucMl them at 
full speed, and the constable was im^ 
pelled by shame to rise and follow 
iiinn. The plou^dunen who command- 
ed a full view of them, had stopped 
their liorscs to gasse, at the beginmiig 
of the fray, although they could not 
tell for their lives what to make of the 
matter. When, however, they saw, 
first the pickpocket, tlieti the girl, next 
Neddy without his hat, and tlien the 
constable, all flying after each other 
with the utmost swiftness, they were 
assured that all was not right, and 
they sallied iorth in a body to inter- 
cept the runners. ** A wager I" cried 
the man, “ make way ! a wager !” “ It 
wcant di nil, "'replied tlic first plough- 
man, as lie stized him by the collar; 
the girl was next stopper!, then the of- 
ficers came up. and finally Tommy 
I'emple's official charactet was made 
known — his warrant was exhibited--^ 
his tale was told— a cartw'as procured 
from tJ ru'igidxmring village, into which 
the pickpockets were put, with their 
liands til'd behind theni—fivc sliillinsts 
were givt ii to the pluughimm to drink 
— «ind ilo* f oTiKtable • and his deputy 
drnvf ofi‘ with tht*ir prisoners in 
triumph to Kiddy winkle, at which 
ancient place they arrived in perfect 
siifcty. 

Tims ended this most eventful, pe- 
rilous, triumpliaiit, and nuTriprahle 
expedition of 'rommy Temple and 
Noddy Illossoin. Neitlier of them 
ever saw a day like that, cithft before 
or after it. Thtn* wives e ver after- 
wards csteenud them to bi. ijuilc the 
txjuals of Wellington in military ge- 
niuj» and bravery, and even glory. 
The wife of Tonunv Tcrnplc was 01- 
U'n lu'UTil to hay that her huaban 
wad ha’ been ineadc 0 barronitc for 
what he tlien did id king sarvice, if 
greatc foaks liad had ony deacency 
about Vm.” Never did the herofo af- 
terwards enter coinp^my, without gi- 
ving an ex(X‘cdingly long and hnniu- 
ous history of the exploit. They did 
lot give it ( xactly an I have given it, 
hut this may be easily accounted for. 
They wore interested— j, ajyj disinte- 
rested— and this makes a mighty dif- 
ference. Had I been one of them, 
I should not have written as 1 have 
written. They bolatered, veiled, ?uld- 
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ed, suppressed, embellished, and lui^i- 
nified,. until they last produced .|( ; 

Btory which actually made one’s flesh ; 
creep on one^s back, it was so foil of* 
daring, and horrors, and wonders. 

Tile man and woman were taken 
before the magistrate— the whole of 
Mr Smallglebe's money, save about a ' 
guinea, was found upon them-Hbe ' 
evidence of the vicar, the poet, and 
the publican, to whom they paid the, 
note, was duly taken, and they were . 
committed for trial. I may, f^rliaps, 
give some account of the trial in a fu- , 
turn page of this^ histo^. ' I record 
with unfeigned sorrow, that, after the 
most minute search, no trace of Mr 
Sieiidcrstave'fi lost treasures could be 
discovered ; ami the girl, upon being 
interrogated, actually confesse^l that 
she Jiad thrown the whole of these 
treasures— ^these invaluable treasures^ 
save the threes and sixpence, into a^ 
ditch, as things of no worth! This 
naturally rendered the poet inconsola-^ 
ble ; and, alas ! inificrics thickened up- 
on him. The” rumours to which I , 
have alluded in another place were 
duly conveyed 10 Mii^s I'cggy Little- 
sight, who forthwith privately sent 
her servant lo Me Slciiderstave's lodg- 
ings to make inquiries touching their 
truth. The girl ascertained that the 
poet’s legs haa n(»t been broken— that 
no knife had been put into him— that 
no personal injury had befallen him— 
and ; 5 fr Slendcrstavc swore upon his 
honour that he was neither mellow 
nor frisky, und that he did not tempt 
the young beggar into the inn's yard. 
He, however, thoughtlessly dropped 
a boast, that he |>criiaps could nave 

^donc it, Iiad he been so inclined ; and 
ho wa« constrained to admit, that the 
female had abstracted all ^liss Peggy's 

• pledges from his waistcoat-pocket. 
Miss Littlesiglit ruminated deeply up- 
on this. She could not conceive how 
Mr Slendcratave coukl. know that he 
could have tempted the ^rl into tlie 
yard, except frW experiment; and 
she could not conceive how it could 
be poasibl|[} for tlie mri to empty lu« 

. waistcoat^pocketf he bad kept at a 
dtwous distance irom her, and had 
not violated Jiis fiojemu vows of eter- 
nal coaatancy. The eervaut, upon be^ • 
iug called Upon for her opinion, and 

upon hearing the fears of her pung 

' mistr^* declared that ii . eiekriy 
amounted, to positive proof, that^H^ ; 
Skndev'atave had bten acting moat ' 
4 A 
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IkithkinlT and wickedly. Miss Pcggy^ their smiles that die discarded him, 
without losine a moment, went into and would never see him more;— and 
liystericB ; and as soon as die was suf- that she was on the point of living 
. iiciently recovered to guide a pen, she the world for ever ! Mr Sleiidentave 
fbrworacMl a note to the poet, which received the note — read it — and took 

. informed him, that he was a brute— to his bed immediately, 
a villain— a monster ; — that he might 

revel with beggar girls as he pleas^ ; Tims ends the second part of Kid- 
—that he should have no more of her dywinkie History, 
predons gifts, wherewith to purcliasc 
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Memoirs Captain Roch.-^Crokers South of Ireland, 


. In one of DTsraeli's entertaining 
volumes, an account is given of a 
French comedy, the sci'ne of wliich 
is laid in a niatihouse — all the persons 
of the drama— lovers and ladies— fa- 
thers and children — pliysidans and 
servants, are insane ; and the interest 
of the piece arises from the seal witli 
which each pursues his respective in- 
terests — regardless of the eftect of his 
conduct on the fortunes or opinions of 
any of the others, because of their 
madness he forms a perfectly just es- 
timate; though incapable of percet vhi g 
the exhibition, or ackuowt^ging the 
existenci* of disease in his own mind. 
The story is skilfully told— some in- 
cidents are so managed as to excite 
much laughter ; and the play, con- 
sidered as a work of art, deserved the 
success with which it was rewarded. 
Yet an Englishman may be allowed 
to express his joy, that in our Ittera- 
tttre, fantastic as it occasionally is, 
there is no such work ; and in honour 
to human nature, it should perhaps 
bo also a subject of ron^atuUtk>n|^ 
that the writer who could thus deli- 
berately sport with the most grievous 
calamity to which man is subjc<;t, was 
himseli a lunatic. ^ 

Wlieii we readCaxdain Rock's Me- 
moirs, and rtmenibered the sitciies 
of Wood which for three years have de- 
Kolated the fairest provinces of I/e- 
'^jbnd— while, with fear and trembling, 
we at this hour think of the insccu- 
' jdty of our friends there, the first feej- 
ing excited by the book, was sorrow 
that any one could be found to jest 
with «uch a subject. The next uhjU 
iail^ of natural consolation is, if this 


be a fit subject for jesting, thank God 
the insult to a degraded country is 
not ofiered by a native of Scotland or 
England — tiiat the author of thift 
weak and very wicked book, is an 
Irishman. Again, thank Gm! that 
the writer wl>o has given such of- 
fence and pain, who ridicules thi' 
distresses of the XKOsantry, while he 
justifies their crimes, and diws what 
he ran to fierpetuatc their ignorance, 
is a Roman Catliolic. 

li w not caRy to describe this im's- 
chievous piihlicatioii ; though ]*ro- 
fming to oe the Mt‘m(>ir.> of Cap- 
tain Hock/' and though written in the 
name oftiuil ‘‘ ccltbratcd Irish chi»d- 
lain/' little advantage is taken of thefie- 
tion— a series ofessiiys eonneettd by no 
one principle of aSsodation— suggest- 
ing no plan for the removal of any tme 
evil mentioned — exhibiting no gciH»- 
ral view of |>olitics, — and in which tbi? 
least interesting fiortions of iri.'*h his- 
tory, drawn from the most obvious 
sources of information, -re jn-aU'd atul 
reprinilbd even to satn ty — are Ioom^Iv, 
hastily, and unskilfully put together. 
— forms tlie body of the work ; — the 
ptTtneBS and vivacity of a snjtcrficial 
thinker (“ looks wise, the pretty soul, 
and thinks he *b thinkiitg,**) sjwrting 
witli his subject, and Attch u Auitjeet^ 
dallying with wrong that does no 
liarm'' forsooth,) gives occasionally, 
thpugh not often, mtnv relief to tin: 
wearied reader. Did wc not know the 
habits which ncw»p{it>cr rouderti form, 

we tdiould have actually thougli t i t im- 
possible fbr any one, (not compellid,) 
to ftnisii the ^Tusal of this volume 
Often did we tliink, in pur weary study. 


/ ^ t* Memohrs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftain, with some Acamntof 
W Anmtors. Written by hlmfidf. London, l^ogmim and Co. 1(124. 
r g* Resmrhflf hi the South of Treiond, ifiostrattve of the tiicenety, AFchitectural Rc- 
miilns, and the Manner# and gupenaiiUmft of ihv Peavantry. lly T. Orofton Troker. 
ho. l 4 Pndon. Murray. 1034. 
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of that ui4gic book toM of iu the old 
romance-r 

** He RRid the book he gave to me, 

Was of I, histone. 

Which historie was never yel read throagh. 
Nor never will, for no man dare it do — 
\'oung scholars have pick'd out some- 
thing 

From Uie contents that dare not read with* 
in : 

His writing pen did seem to me to be 
Of hartlcn’d metal like steel or accuniie : 
The volume of the book did seem to me, 
As the Hook of Martyrs, or TuTk*s His. 
tone*'* 

The fiction is in some respects conve- 
nit.‘nt,— 'WhcTi the conspiracy formed 
against the religion ami governments 
of Furope was in active operation, 
among the means most effective, was 
the pubiiciition of drainatio poems, 
novels, and pamphlets, under assumed 
characters : the history of C'hristianf- 
ty was ridiculed in what seemed to be 
attacks on Judaism-^mits philosophy in 
discussing, as it would seem, the right 
to n HiK'Ct wliich JHohainmedanism and 
other establishments had in Pagan 
couiHrics. ^I'he hccne was placed ut a 
disiatjcc, and in fictions, often iugeni** 
ous, tile merits of the existing govern* 
nients were insidiouKly (ami unfair- 
ly, because indirectly) discussed)**.- 
iu the entire W’ork, a delusion to which 
the reader wilii(U||w subjected himself 
was cri’ated ; — h" as called upon to 
assume llie character, and invest him- 
self with the prejudices of the native 
of a fort*ign lund, while ho beheld the 
author |>ersonating ^me fancied cha- 
racter, and in that diaguihe, arti^illy 
attacking, or w'cakly vindicating, the 
institutions of his country, — and thus 
it is, that of the thousand qticKtioiis 
which Voltaire discusses, scarcely one 
is fairly stated ; for the primary ob- 
jects ot thought, deceptive ciphers are 
placed ; the reusoning is eomluctetl as 
uii intellectual game of substitution 
and analogy ; and if, with all the ad- 
vantages of previous arrangement in 
his favour, the infidel seems to lose the 
game, he moy state the value of the 
counters os he pleases ; and affecting 
to disregard the loss, may have impu- 
dence enough to claim praise for the 
construction of the automaton, whose 
movement a he was directing, or for 
the magntficimce of the costume, un- 
der the folds of which he hides him- 
self, \Vho could Iw angry with the 
wooden chees-playcr ? Who fall out 


with Candida ? Who will be 

enough to break hts head agaiaat thw 
Rock ?— Though there is no attemj^ 
whatever to give an apparent reali^ 
and distinctness to the conceptitm of 
a lawless fiinatic— though this book, 
expressing, we hope and truat, the 
iWlings and opinions of but one indi- 
vidual, does not even affect to personi- 
fy or represent any class of society in' 
our sister island — though there is not 

a single inddent or description of my 
out scene connected with the disturb* 
ances, which the name is intended to 
recall";' yet is the form of such a fic- 
tion very convenient. An Irish poet, 
of some distinction, a few years ago, 
in an Eastern Tale, found the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the violent ^rty 
feeling of some of his coiuitrymen ;* 
and lest the resemblance should elude 
the reader, it is carefully pointed out 
to him by a flattering note. In Cap- 
taiiiRuck the same sentiments arc more 
easily exhibited ; — that which would 
in the mouth of a real Captain Rock be 
treason,— that which, uttered in a vil- 
lage pot-house, would lead to crime, 
to be pimishefl probably by death, is 
now, w*heti published in a form cal- 
culated to do a thovisand-ibld injury,* 
allowable, it would seem , on the ground 
of its dramatic propriety. Captain 
Rock, it will be said, must speak as it 
would become him to do— as if the 
aeiection ot‘ a subject was no port of 
the author's work— as if it was no en- 
eoumgement to the bandits of the South 
of In land, to find their feelings ex- 
pressed, and argumente, such as they 
are, suggestwl to them— as if there was 
no sin or danger in sowing the dni- ' 
gou s teeth, which may rise up armed 
men," 

‘‘ ’With trait'rous promises the foe bo. 
friending, 

Aiul words and wit to vulgar errors lend- 
ing.” 

The writer would liot probably speak 
in bis own person, as Rock is made to 
do, of die same obnoxioiisindividuals ; 
but the disguise whkh removes the 
danger of expressing coarse atmse, abo 
in nart neutralizes its and gives 

(what iMjrhaps >vas the author s inten* 
don) to his praise die appcanmceof 
uRineaning^gratoitous, and unanswer- 
able insulw 

It is scarcely ^ible that any read- 
er should not, from the tide of diis 
book, be led to antieipatG some account 
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of the kte insurmtions in Ireland. Of 


Ah, however^ there is not one, word. 
4'here is a narrative of Irish affairs, 
from the year a.m. I. to the year of 
the Union. The reigns of OUain Fod- 
lah^ Dubhlachta, KlabherUdi, Brian 
Boromhe^ Elizabeth^ George 111., &c. 
&c. are commemorated : every nu*u- 
suire whatev^*, both of Kngl uKl anii the 
l(K*al goveminont, is eniuh‘inne<l ; ainl 
though the writer eiKlt avouvs to sup- 
port Sis assertions by the help ofquota* 
tions from authors, wdiotn, while bo 
transcribes, he cannot forbear sneering 
at, he feels it ni'cossary to iidmit that 

ho has wntten rutlior what he could 
tell, than what ho has proved. . In a 
work of which every page seems writ- 
ten in bhuHi, “ the celebrated Irish 
Chieftain’^* affects to have sujiprcsard 
matter which be might have atlvanml 
in support of his argument, from the 
tear of prosecution.' This tear is ex- 
pressed in the following language by 
Captain Hock, who, in a few pages, 
gives us a particular account of the 
plan and extent of his education. 

“ Matthew LnMcd>urgh, ihc Ftancis 
aSoorc of Uic t’oiitincnt, in apologi/ing for 
the delay of bw Ahnanack tor 1 {} 2 1 , pretty 
plamly intunates, that it was owing tu the 
Intertemice of the Holy AlUantv, wlio liad 
denounced sonic parts of hw works as dan- 
gcrouK to the ptwee of Fit rope. ‘ I have, 
therefore,* he wiys, •• coii'icnted to sacritice 
these passages, becartse, jt* ticas infiiiiineut 
a cc qu’on jiic Jisc.* 

" From the same motive I have, 
in die Ci>ur.se of thehc ]iage.% nijeetcd many 
hiNtorual fiiCts and documents, though of 
coiifbiJcralilc importance to the iilustratioa 
of my subject ; because I am well aware, 
tliat in the present times, rnttf^r o/Juri hug 
frot tituch itiff Jhti’puif:, and unit .'•tale- 
ments to be ut all listened t4>, nmst be inca.' 
fiurtd by a minute-glasH, — Ixscauae I know, 
too, that of all tlic bore.s of the day, poor 
Ireland is (what some of her anthpiarians 
wish to prove her> hyperborean— and lie- 
cause, in short, like the worthy aim uiiaek. 
maker just mentioned, ‘ je tiens infiDimcm 
a cc qa’ou me ImJ* **' 

The account of the chieftain's edu- 
cation is far the best, chapter of the 

wfuir. Mr Norths whose description 
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in i^liamcnt of the hedge«tSchools^ 
ami the books read there, provoked 
sucli contradiction from the Irish 
clergy and coinention, could scarcely 
liave calculated on bi ing able to pro- 
duce in his favour a witness so en- 
tirely unirnpcadiablt‘ as Captain Uock 
is on such a subject — the passage 
Ix'iijg cliivet and sirn])le narrative^ 
exhibits los. of the affectation of fine 
wiititig ihiUj the same num.bfr of 
pages in any other part of the work. 

That p.irticulur hwlgc-.school, which 
had the hnmuir of t'lhu’iitir.t' fnt\ elesvrved 
rnther, perhapN, t«* bt chIIciI a university — 
as the little Students, having first received 
tlicir rudiments in the ditch, were from 
thence prouioucl, in due time, to graduate 
under ilic htdgc. 

“It is li misbikc to say that rhe Irish 
arc uneilucated. 1‘hcrc arc iiiaii}, it is 
true, ainotfg us, who nsig'it t\cl»i»n, like 
^kinoish, * If T had Itandltd my ])cn aa 
well as i fuiYC hundh'd iii> bottle, what a 
ciuirii.mg L.osd I sKoub! itavc wiiucn by 
this time But there is no i)i>uht that the 
faculty of reading and wetting is quite as 
much dilliixed tmumg the Irish sus among 
the Mnghsh pctetaniry. 

“ The difference is not in the 
but the tiunVttp of our education. Xiie 
ehiirtcr-bcluiob done their ntunwt 

to Mcken us agiiinsi eaterhiMU'*, and our 
ow*n firicsts nof suni'iiMg us to read the 
Itihle. • we »ie driven lurtween hotli, to 
select a coil rsi of stud^or ourselvcn ; jind 

the line of reading m*u^uftlly adopfetl is 
m follows 

In Ui-Mor)' — Annals of IridiBogues 
and Jiapparci -i. 

*• in Biography.— -Ml tnouw of .lack the 

Bachelor, a rou^nous Smuggler, and of 
Frency, a celebrated IJighwaymaii. 

Jn The* dowy— Pastor infs Pronlic- 
ciw, and the Miiacics of Prince Hohen- 
lobe; 

In Paetry— Gvid’s Art trf liovc, and 
Paddy's Resource. 

In Uuinatue.reiidbig — Don Beliauia 
of tvreece, MoU Flanders. &:c. ^c. 

Such licing tlic ItitMltng works in tlml 
choice catalogue, from which, according 
to the taate of the parti&% i« selected the 
chief reading of the cottageis of Ireland. 

So educated and so governed, is it 
wonderful tlint the Hock fkuiiJy ahould 
flourish r'-P. l««. 


* 0?. fbi* passage is the following note, which, from the writer we rcA-iew, wiU be 
felt 1 ^ irnportattt admispion. The atgumento of the Roman Catholic (Clergy', 

ihc use of the Bible, as a clafMj-book, ate well founded ; but the length 
Mm*. «rf Aon oany &dr objecUon* to a ud genet*! perusll of the 
is inwnwistent with the spirit aa well of civil ai of rcligiout liberty.**— • 
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Such studies quality Cay tain Hock 
for diBCURsing the questiou of educa- 
tion ; the graciuate of the hedge re- 
gards with indirtlTence,-i-which per- 
haps, with all the snoerH, the lcarni*d 
editor envKS, — the “ toie kc gessit 
quaindiu apud nos cominoralus est** 
of the national university. Charter- 
schools and frt?i‘-!ichoi>ls are reganled 
with distrust and d« rii,iou ; diocf sau 
and parochial schools are pronounced 
ineffective— and it is but too true — 
yet if h>oliKh fears prevent Hoinati 
Catholics from attending tie' schools, 
are they entitled to Limii .ler tbehlaine 
of their ignorance to those who pro- 
vide the uieatiR of educition for them, 
and, in every way they can, point out 
its unspeakidde ndvantagi '-? — even the 
Kililare Sirtrt Society is not spared, 
though in their schools every sacrifice 
has btM'n tnadj., in the hope of re- 
moving the objections of the Homau 
('atholies. 'Die existi-nce of a JUhle, 
even of the Doway translation^ in the 
school, of which a chapter is occasion- 
.lily read aloud by the master, is held 
to be a ,->utHeiei»t compliance with the 
priiu'ipl.’ of wrijnoral cdueati«»n, in 
the faith of whicfi the ..oeiety e\ists ; 

for this purp 'sc it neciv' s its public 
grants, and is enablial to co’Uet p.ri- 
vate snl>-.f'ripiions, and is the legatee 
uf consnh Table propert}. And this 
prineiph’, we hope dhd truFt, it will 
never ulleinpt to alter or tieny— with 
Mr Xorib in the Ilouso of Commons 
ts» adviieaie and explain its reasons, 
we fear very iuile the otte'Ct of any 
inisrepres'.'ntatioii. 

Captain Hock siys, 

"Out of the public funds, granted to 
thi-* in)«titiin4>ii ftn- ibt* j>ui*puses of educa- 
tive, the greatest portion, it seems, duds 
its way to the favoared region of Chter,— 
that being (aeeortling m the usual rule for 
appropriating money in Ireland) the part 
of tin* rountry where Huch aMtisiuniTc is 
lea’‘t wanted. Hy tbcir own report, ia- 
tlcotU it appears that one northern county, 
Antrim, has sharwi twice a?^ louch of their 
assistance as the whole province of Coii- 
HMught ; and, in conformity with this sys- 
Umu, w’e find, out of a list of one Inimlced 
and twenty-seven ju'-htwlninsters nppomtetl 
by them, no more* than forty-nme Catho- 
P. 17l>. 

With what a serious air ia this state- 
ment made i— The illibt rality of the 
Kildare Street Society proved by ha- 
ving nearly half its mastm Romau 
Catnolics I If this be indeed* the case. 
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when we ronember the disproportion 
in niiinber of Roman Catholics (qua* 
lihfd to conduct a school) to well* 
educated Protestants, a stronger proof 
could scarcely be advanced of the 
anxious preference given to Roinau 
(’athol its, — Again , JV/c parts of I rehnd 
irkirh L'tis/ waul edacu/iun^ receive most 
assistam e frvm the sncicftf. To be sure 
they do — how could it be otherwise ? 
Is not this what ti moment s consider- 
ation would compel Ub to anticijxite? 
Th(' poor of AntTLin feel the blessings 
of education. Tiity solicit, and obtain, 
and tieserve the aid of the society— 
And is the fiojiety to become weary of 
well-doing } to desert the field which 
has amply repaid her labours. No ; 
each year, \vu trust that in the Noyth 
new schools may be founded- Similar 
afiaistance is by the same society anxi- 
ously offered to the South, and con- 
temptuously njected ; but if the so- 
ciety had never cKtaliUsbcd or assisted 
a school, the publication of its most 
valuable and HUcresting books, which 
liavc fdready Bupevsialed the library 
discribed in a former extract, has 
done more to bcnciii the country than 
any words c,iiu adequately express. 
Good has been thus done, which has 
it'* reward on earth, ami after earth, 
(hber men and other societies have in 
the siine nrdiappy country been also 
in their W'ay busy, — xoirin^the windf 
io reap the whirlwind*^ 

It would occupy more time than we 
can at present command, and more 
space than could lx* reasonubly allow- 
ed for an article on a ’volume born 
to bi* forgot/' to follow Captain Rock 
ill bis misCiiUancous and unconuecced 
observations. All wlio dislxdievti the 
doctrines, ainl despise the forms of the 
Church of J'Aigland, meet in this mili- 
tary orator a warm and very violent 
advocate. In vaiu lias it been shewn 
that the right to iithe is as the right 
to any other |)roperty — tliis writer is 
determined to regard it as a tax. Is 
it accidental, that in quoting an ex- 
cellent pamphlet on the subject, the 
title is misprinted, and the reference 
therefore mves no information which 
will cname die reader to compare 
the statements of ('aptain Rock with 
the unanswerable argument of S. N., 
to whom, in vanity, which, if we 
guess rightly, he will soon repent in 
shame, he opposes &oin 

tliat pamphlet, and one more lately 
published by the same writer, extracts 
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ought to be printed in the Alagasine^ 
they have done, as Dean Burrows 
or I«ord Norbury has said, esst^ntial 
^S. N.T service. 

OaptSn llock does not believe the 
miradcs of Prince Hobenlohe, though 
the work under that name was to have 
been one of his cottage dassica — but 
as his “ father was a groat believer in 
miracles, both obi and new/' the sou 

has the opportunity of saying, that it 
is in vain to tell us that Folly confines 
herself to any particular ci^. She 
is no such bigot, but, like Puiv/s 
Belinda, *■ shines on all alike in their 
turn/* An attempt was made by the 
biiihops of t!»e Uoman Catholics to re- 
present the cure of some nervous dis- 
cuses, 111 which the sufferers had all 
the assistance of medicine, as mira- 
culous proofs of their own (li\ine 
mission. These cures are wid to have 
b(^*n pcrforme<l by a nati>e of Ger- 
many residing tlioro, on patients iii 
Irt'Und whom lie lutl never s(en, 
though it U nrovinl by Dr PfeufRr h 
Mc*uioir, thut he faih*(l in every c*»s<‘ in 
which lie undertook to jHTfonu cans 
by sympathetic praytr on the sick of 
a German hospital— the bihef of these 
German miracles, which no man now 
ht'lie^es, (they being now three months 
oM,) but which are yet prcaclitsi in 
Ireitiiul, perhaps to ketp alive a lattli 
in Pastorin/s Prophecies of hatnul and 
blood, is repre«»cntc(l as only an in- 
c>tauce of tile cicdulity to which mai/s 
nature is subject, and is compared 
with a narratiire found in the deposi- 
tions collect’d alter the Uebcllion of 
16 il- ' Which/’ says this veracious 
cotnnmitator, ** proves how implicitly 
a Protestant Bishop could lielieve lu 
|)&alni- singing glioats,’* p. In 

anotlicr part of the work, the same dt*- 
posinons an* thus aiiud^ to— 

fh>w far thos' dcpoMiions arc worth> 
of brhef, on whidi ibe ht.avic*t ihorgCB <>f 
cruelty againn the ('atbolics rffst, tiiay lie 
judged (mm tlie foltmiing specimen of their 
rationality. It vMdqKMi^, that the ghosts 
of the I^rutCHtanu, drowned by the rebels 
M Portodown Bridge, were seen for a long 
time moving in various shapes upon the 
river; and Doctor Mux a ell, Biaiiop of 
Kiimore, (one of die most creddiU:, per- 
hapm, of all the dejM^nentH,) enters into 
grave particulars about these gbunts in his 
ttc|XM<pi, and describes theiii as ** some- 
tiUMa mvmg been seen, day atid night, 
widkirtg upon the riicr, sometimes brand- 
j|ii|uni|[ their naked swords $ tometimet ring- 
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ing psalms, and at other times ahrieking 
in A' most hideous and fearful maimer/ 
We sec by this, too, that Protestant Bi- 
shopH occasionally can rival even Catholic 
oncit in their deglutittoii of the miraculous.** 
P. J»4. 

Before we make any remark on the 
logic which could justify the falsehood 
of one church by the supposed credu- 
lity ot*au individual belonging to ano- 
ther— before we expose Captain Hock a 
misrepresentation of Doctor Maxwelfs 
evidence, by a reference to the deposi- 
tions in question, and without delay- 
ing to remark on the contrast between 
the eager efforts to believe the “ lying 
wonders'' of our own days, and the 
strife of Dr Maxwell's miiMl to lUsbe- 
lieve that of which lie expressly says 
he had no oilier evidence than the as- 
sertions and the oaths of others, and 
yet allows its due weight to human 
testimony, we must, even at the hazard 
of appearing tt*dious, quote the follow'- 
ing paRsage from Sir W. Temple’s ad- 
mirable rtefao* to his History of the 
Rebellion. 

To speak truth exactly, i** bighly com. 
mendnbtc in any man, cspcnalTy in one 
that takes upon him to he a public inform, 
cr ; to raze, to corrupt a record, is a crime 
of a very high nature, and by the lawv of 
the land most ncvcrely puiiishable. His- 
tones are tallied Ttsfrs irmporum^ /« i 
ritoti'x^ xntu rntmotift ; and certainly be 
doth otfbhd in a high degree, who tihall 
eititer negligently sufltT, or wilfully pro- 
cure them 10 bring false evidence; that 
shall make their dark taiurms u» give 
light but on one aide, or, m fafnU 
cause the reader to wander from the trutli, 
And vainly to follow fabte shadowi,, or the 
factious hutnuiira of the wiiter*a brain. l*o 
be fidse, to deceive, to lie, even in ordinary 
dtacoume, arc virOR coininttnly branded with 
much infamy, and held in great dctcstatimi 
by id good men. And thetefore certainly 
those tiuu arrive at such a lidght of impu- 
dence, a» magisterially to take upsn them 
not only to abuse the present, but future 
ages, must needs render themMdves justly 
(^ious. They stand a^sponsibic for other 
men's errors; and whereas, in all other 
noioriooft tdlbndem, their sin and their life 
deemninus nt furthest together ; the sin of 
these men is jn^'petrated after tlietr decease ; 
they spoftk when they are dead, make false 
tnmsions into every age, ai.d court every 
new jicrson that sludi many years after cast 
his ey*^ upon their story to give belief to 
their lies.*' — The depositions, though taken 
alter the most mature deliberation, were, 
say's Sir W. Temple, “ held by tl*e Irish 
to be very injurious to their cottntrymen t 


Irefand* - 
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but/’ he add«, it ie niet mudi to be won- 
der^, if they who had it in desij^ tO' de- 
stroy all the public records and andiuit 
monuments in the kingdom, to banish both 
the English law and government, do so 
bitterly declaini against these evidences of 
their cruelty, and lively attestations given 
in to perpetuate the memory of them to their 
eternal infiuny. 

“ If they could Imagine* which way to 
silence, nr by what means to blast the cre- 
dit of these examinations thus solemnly 
taken, and prevail, according to their most 
impetuous dehires, upon tlie late treaty of 
peace, to have all the indictments legally 
put in against the principal rebels to their 
adherents, taken off the file and cancelled, 
they would not l)o out t.f htipe, as these 
times noa’ art\ to palliate their rebellion 
with such specious pretences a^ that their 
barbanms cruclti(*s, acted beyorid all paral- 
lel, being forgotten, it should with great u|>- 
plauie pass down to postenty, under the 
name of a holy and just law, for the de- 
fence of the ('atholic cause.”— .yi/- W''. 
7Vwi/*/t:’r Prt'faci', 

Having thus prefaced, let us glance 
over thest* rxaminatious, which prove 
to Captain Jtock, that Protestant 
Bishops can occasionally rival i'athulic 
ones in tlic deglutition of the nnracu- 
lous."— WorA*, p. 9 1. 

Robert Jllaxwell, clerk, iVrchdcacon 
of Down, sworn and examined, dciKjseth 
and Miith, inter a Hu 

That, by cumnmnd from Sir Phelim 
O’Neil, the rebels dragged tlie deponent’s 
brother. Lieutenant «) nines Maxwell, out 
of his bed, in the rage and height of a burn- 
ing fever; and, leM any of hih actpiaintance 
or friends stionUl bury him, they carried 
him two miles from any church, and there 
cruelly butchered him, when he neither 
knew what he did or said ; and thus Sir 
Phelitu paid iiitii two huiidreti and sixty 
]>ounds which he owed him ; and his wife, 
Urissel Maxwell, being in child-birth^ they 
stript stark-naked, drove her about ah ar- 
row’s flight to the black water, and drown- 
ed her,” 

• Then follows an account of un- 
speakable korrora. 

“ The number of the people drowned at 
the bridge of Portadown are diversely re- 
ported, according as rneu auiid among the 
rebels. This deponent, who staid as long 
as any, and had better intelligence than 
most of the Knglish amongst them, and had 
best rcoaoD to know the truth, saith, there 
wereiby their own report) one hundred and 
ninety drowned with Mr FulhutoQ. At 
atiother time, they threw one hundred and 
forty over theaaSd bridge ; at another time, 
thirty-aix, orthirty-mesp ; and so continued. 


drowning more or fower, for aereu or eight 
weeks; so as tiie fewest which con be 
supposed to have perished, must needs 
be above one thousand; bmidesasmany 
more drowned between that bridge and the 
peat lough of M ontjoy ; besides those who 
perished by the sword, fire, and famine, la 
Conbrassil, and the English plantations 
adjacent ; which, in regard there escaped 
not three hundred out of all those quarters, 
must needs amount to many thousands- 

• • • • There are 

above one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
now wanting within the very precinct of 
Ulster-* 

And this deponent farther saith, ‘ tliat 
it Was comnwn talk among the rebels that 
the ghosts of i^fr M'illiam Fullarton, Ti- 
mothy Jephes, and the most of those who 
were thrown over PoHadown Bridge, were 
daily and nightly seen to walk upon the 
liver— sometimes singing of psalms, some- 
times brandUhing of naked swords, some- 
times screeching in a most hideous and 
fearful manner- 'j’lie deponent did not be- 
lieve the same at first, m ithcr dttth tit yet 
know ttihefht r to hchevr it or »o • but saith, 
that divers of the rebels assured him that 
they themselves did dwell near to the same 
river, and being dally aflrighted with those 
apparitions, but especially with their horri- 
ble screechinf*, were, in conclusion, enforced 
to remove farther into the country : their 
own priests and friars could not deny the 
trutli thereof. But, as it was by the depo- 
nent objected uoio tliem, they said it was a 
cunning slight of the de%*il, to hinder this 
great work of propagating the Catholic 
ihith, and killing of heretics ; or that it was 
wrought by witchcraft. The deponent him- 
self lived within thirteen miles of* the bridge, 
and never heard any man so much as doubt 
of the truth thereof. Howsoever, he obli- 
geth no man’s faith, in regard he saw it 
not with his own eyes ; otherwise he had 
as much certainty as morally could be re- 
quired of such a matter.” 

We have lieen thus particular in our 
cxtracta, not only because Captain Rock 
is occasionally very facetious on the 
subject of Dr Maxwell’s credulity, 
but because from , this selected speci- 
men he argues that the depositions of 
1641 are undeserving of credit or at- 
tention- Dr Maxwell's credulity con- 
sists in his repeating both strong and 
guarded expressions of doubt of the 
common reports of the neighbourhood 
at the time, which were, that in (he 
paroxysms of a diseased conscience, 
the rebels imagineil that they beheld 
the ghosts of their victims ; does it not 
con&m, rather than imp^ch the evi- 
dence of the most sliocking .eraeltiec 
recorded in the history of mankind. 
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lliat tbe reeoUeetImi of them ihodd 
* htve thoi effected ihe imagination^ ii 
guilt of the solitary murderer is 
^iwroved by his unconquerable convic- 
‘ tion tlxe presence of the dead ? 
Suppose^ however, timt Dr Maxwell 
was infeed with the credulity of his 
neighbourhood^ and believed the tale 
as It was told to him, does this in- 
.. validate liis testimony when he ttiieoka 
ftombia own knowledge Ifitbeincre* 
diUe that ^osts appeared, is it there- 
toe fair to argue as Captain Kock 
does, that the Protestants of IHster 
were not murdered ?— Because the 
rebels'of Portadown were affected with 
' . superstitious fear, and Dr Maxwell 
has sworn to this iact, are wc warrant* 
ed in disregarding the Arcbdeaccm's 
^ouut of ins brother and liU wUc P 
Because murderers go mad, are we 
therefore entitled to dcscribt^ their 
' guilt as a nisniacal delusion ? 

It would be W'earifome to follow the 
writer of this inflaminatory volume 
through all hisiklsifications of history, 
and ifidecil of use; — those to 

whom bin bock is addref'^cd, are more 
.? likely to kx>k to the coiouriiig* than to 
the truth of tlu? narrative. To argue 
uophistically i« more easy than to cx- 
a sophism, and in onr remarks on 
a volume of sof>hihii^*«, we are anxious 
rather to shew the spirit in which the 
hook is written, than to write a com* 
meutary upon it The pei^x^tual at* 
tempts at wit, repeatcii and disappoint- 
ed, and proving the poverty of the 
mind, which, in defu t of other 'food, 
is obligcil to put tip with such enh f* 
tttinment, rnnind us of Captain Bock’s 
own ** e%"ening conversdiiorKi* round 
his small turf dre, and his frugal re* 
past on that imaginative dish, 
and fjoint”* 

We almost regret haring been led 
Into exfxosing tlu^ {nisvefTresenUlioBs 
of Archdeacon Maxvrcli's evidence, 


and sharing tha ffieonttqtttihee of the 
conclusion Captain Rock draws from 
the assumed premise of the Archdea- 
con’s credulity. We will not discuss 
with the incendiary writer, the many 

questions of Irish history which he 
treats, as though, we think, a regard to 
self-preservation should make us study 
the clreadful record of a nation rising 
up 06 one man, to murder tlm defence- 
less, with whom they had been living 
on terms of brotherhooti and peace, 
which has since become impossible, 
yet these are things to think of, not 
to tell;’’ in this our day, it ought, 
however, to beholden in nmembr^nce 
who wcr<- the instigators of the mas- 
sacTt* — how thvy were men wlio had, 
in regard of their k)u)u ledge of the 
laws of the land, very groat reputation 
and trust,'* und how on the eve of the 
rebellion — 

^ Tbev began to stand up like great 
patiiotH, for the vindication of the liherueb 
gf the ►ubjtct, and redress of their preteixl- 
ed grievances, and having by their bold 
appearing therein, made u great party in 
the House of t omuums, some of thm vhd 
there inagiatenuily obtrude, an undoubted 
maxims of the law, rhe |«fn*uji>us ^pm^la- 
tit»ns of their own brain, ihotjgh 

plainly d>>i erru‘d to ho fuU i f \iruJonov, 
and tending to sedition, ytt m» srrar«gtiy 
were many t*f the ProtoMant^, ut.d 
iiH’amng men in the f>ouse, hhruhd with 
an apprehension of ease aiul ledress, and 
»o stiipificd with their hold itcno'Hiinns of 
the govontmcnl, as n»ost thought not fit, 
others duVst nor stand up u> eonttsidiet 
tlnir, fond assekions ; »is what they 

vpokc was received with great acdaniation, 
and in ach applause, hyMiiONt of the Protes- 
tant memhm of the hoio»f>, many uf which, 
under !(}>ccitMts |wetei*ce« of public zeal to 
this country, they had tuvdyJcd into their 

pany/’t ' 

Tffis is a fact, which requires no 
comment from ua ; tlioiit* are truths 
which aliould be c 
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• “ M’hen there in bnt a«iiall portion of «lt lefti the potatoo. iakteiul of bfinR Jipt 
into it by the w merely, as a aort of htdulgrnre to the fatuy, pointed at — 

Rock, p. 2 in. 

RUKpect that this is a (Jumhcrland treat, R»d not known in Ireland, but Capuni 
Rock » authority. It is tliufc alluded to m Anderson’s ballads 

** I dinnerlesa gajig uc hawf o* the weii ; 

If wft gcf a bit dittu: o» a Sunday, 

. She cuts me nac imiir than would phytik a wfteype, 

. Then we’ ye ’taiey and point cvjwry Monday,” 

t Sir W, Temple. Hurt, of Kebellion. 
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Wc come to tlie last recorded ad* 
venture of the captain.— 

(hie evenin*; the captain, who is ra- 
ther of a roituintic disposition, was, it 
M'cni'', l.iinsd)' uitli :i wall; hy 

nirtonh{;lit, on tlic bunk?! of ilic river fciuir, 
jneditatiiig, no doubt, on the events of his 
lon;j; life, and sljrlnn^ afier that peace which 
he haw citj(»yt'd, liad the measures 

of llie j^ovi riuiicr.t luU torcinl him intohuch 
ru»tous disiiuctio!!., From this re\erie he 
wiis awakemsl by the trsuup of horses, anti 
saw rapidly advancin'^ toward him u party 
of tlial ^fiKkrmerie, tt) wliom, at ^iresenr, 
is eifniided the tusk of t’ivili/in«» Ireland/* 
ife was cor.d.ifted to the j'iud of Tip- 
])erary. A Sessions under the insurrec- 
ti(»n net, hein^ always ready in that town, 
he w'as tried the foilowinjj; flay, and tltc 
triou's witli which he w'us iharjred were, 
I'lrsjly, ))( init in the open air by moon- 
Jiijhi ; and secondly, not bei/ii; able to give 
ufi aetsnint of liinjself. — living toand guilty 
oi the tr.'iiisporfable oflence, namelv, that 
of In mg out bv iniutnlight, the capf*mis 
nt till-, mon'eot on his way to tl.ose di'»tant 
shores, wliere so mutiV lads * who love the 
moon’ have preceded liiiu,” /fur/i',p. 371* 

Had tljt' frientls of Thurtell^ ihc 
}u nrr,^LfU” after his being hangeil on 
th(‘ merits of liis case, cmleavoured to 
rxcite sympathy in his favour, because 
— injured man— he was eunvicted on 
a Itnlidav , wc should then ])erhaps 
havi- a jiaralU'l to the strange ineulpa- 
tioii of ilie laws, umier winch the sup- 
posed author of sucli a hook is re- 
inovfil from the society wliich, now 
th..l bis power of injuring it more uia- 
terialh is taken away, he nmtinues to 
insult or disturl) by his WTitings. 
AVhen a volutnc of satirical verses was 
H few yi’urs ago attributed to a po]Jular 
]Met, an advi rtisenient was inserted in 
the jiiijx rs, s'lving that the knowledge 
of low life exliilnii’d in the work might 
have saved a genth man of iiis tank in 
Kociety from the character of writing 
the work in fjuestion, Should public 
rumour attribute t’ajduin Hock's Me- 
moirs to an individual, wlioin we are 
disposed even yet to reg.ird with bet- 
ter bept's than such writings warrant, 
to none tuorc than to oun-ehi s would 

pltusnrc be afl'orded, by an authorised 
contradiction of a report wliich cannot 
but be injurious, 

3*0 iMr C'uoi TON- (’rtOKKii, wc per- 
haps owe some ajKdogy, for connecting 
wdth our review of (^aptain Hock’s Me- 
moirs, the *• Uesearches in the South of 
Ireland/' lie will, we feel euro, excuse 
VoL. XV. 
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this seeming want of courtesjr, when our 
only choice is between adding to this 
article some account, however imper- 
fect, of his very interesting work, and 
tlu* delay of another month. Mr * 
(broker's book consists in dissertations 
on the civil and ecclesiastical history; 
the scenery ; the architectural antiqui- 
ties: the romantic superstitions ; and 
the literature of Ireland, connected by 
a slender thread of jiersonal adventure, 
in a tour through the southern coun- 
ties, in conipany wdth Miss Nicholson 
and Mr Alfred’ Nicholson, whose il- 
lustrations increase the beauty and the 

* value of the tvork. 

]\Ir Croker’s style, though mani- 
festly that of an unpractised writer, is 
simple, manly, straight-forward, with- 
out pretence aixl without disguise ; 
he has gone through Ireland in the 
spirit of a man disposed to be pleased, 
and seem*-' wherever he travelled to 
have been cbeerful, and in chc{*rful 
society, ills own style exemplifies the 
rich and characteristic humour tvhich 
dislinguishcshis countrymen, which he 
sharesi abundantly, aiul of course ia 
well qualiticd to enjoy and to record.— 
lie seems to have mingled, in free and 
happy intercourse, wdth persons of 
eviry different rank, and to have en- 
tirely escaped the yellow fever of Irish 
polities. Jn Ins work ‘‘ politics arc 
carefully avoided whether thi.s will 
be considered as a recommendation or 
a defect, he tells us tlnu he has yet to 
hum ; but on a subject which has call- 
ed forth Mieh angry discussion (adds 
Mr Croker) I fed neither quadilied 
nor iiiclined to off r an opinion/' 

Mr Croker and his companions had 
the good sense, in parts of the country 
where the roatls were had, to take 
advantage of any means of conveyance 
tliut offered. Wo give one of their 
adventures — Would that w'e had the 
opportunity of illustrating it as IMr C. 
has done, with a wood-cut, which ab- 
solutely laughs the reader in the face, 

Having hired a car at LIsmorc to take 
us to Fennoy, and wis^hitig to walk jmrt of 
the wny along the banks of the lllack wa- 
ter, wc desired the driver to meet «s at a 
given jioinu On arriving there, tlie man 
pretended not to luive uiulersto ui wc were 
three in party, and demanded, in conse- 
cpiencc, au cxorbit.uU addition to the «um 
agreed on. Although we were without 
any other means of conveyance for eight 
Irish miles, it was resolved not to submit 
to this iiiiiwsition, and we accordingly witlu 
drew our luggage, and dismissed the car, 
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Intending to «eck another amongst a few 
cabins that appeared at a little distance 
from the road side. A higli dispute en* 
aued with the driver, who, of course, was 
incensed at thU proceeding, and endea- 
voured to enlist in his cause the few strag- 
gling peasants that had collected around 
us, but having taken refuge, and placed 
our trunks in the nearest cabin, ourselves 
’ and property became and the dis- 

position to hostility, which had been at first 
partially expressed, gradually died away. 
When we began to make inquiries for a 
horse and car of any kind to take us into 
Fermoy, our endeavourn were for some 
time fruitless. ( hie peisoii had a car, but 
no horse. Another a car building, which, . 
if Derniot Leary were as good as his word, 
would be finished next week some time, 

• Ood willing.’ At length vre gained in- 
telUgence of a horse tluit w'as only iwn 
miles off, drawing turf— Sure he could be 
fetched in loss than no time/ ilutthen 
again, *■ tluit big car of I'liady Conner^ 
was too great a load for liini entirely — 
Surely the huit* would never draw the car 
into Fermoy, let alone their honours and 
the trunks/ After some further consult- 
ation, a car vras discovered more adapted 
to the capabilities of the miserable animal 
thus called upon to ‘ leave work and carry 
wood,’ and though of the c<nnnionest 
kind, we were glad to secure it. By means 
of our tninks and some straw, w e formed 
a lodgment on the car, which being without 
springs, and on the worst po»«ihlu of roacis, 
was not exactly a bed of doiMi. The se- 
vere contusions we received on precipitating 
into numerous cavities, though no joke, 
caused some Inugliter, on which tlic driver 
turned round with a most facetious expn^* 
aion of counu- nance, suggesting that, — 

* 3Iayhe the nuition did not just agree 
with the lady ; but never fear, .she would 
soon get used to it, and be asleep before 
wc were half way to Fermoy/ This pre- 
diction, It w'ill readily be supposed., was 
not fulfilled, and 1 believe it was three 
days before we recovered from the bruises 
of that journey. It is difficult to bay whe- 
ther OUT situaiiou wi^l excite mirth or sym- 
pathy in the minds of our readers, but a 
sketch may do no injury to the dwerip- 
tion/’.-Pp. 31, 32. 

We continue our extract!*, selecting 
not the passages of greatest intercut, 
but Uiose which aie modt easily de- 
tached, and require no coniinent to 
render them intelligible ; wc will 
therefore suppose Air Croker and his 
companions dismounted from the ve- 
hicle, which, in spite of the assistance 
of picture, Mr Crokcr is unable ade* 
.^uatcly to describe. 

*' 4c (jappoqum to Lismorc, the 

banks of tlie river become sUll richer and 
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more close ; magnideent osh-trees dip their 
waving branches in the stream, and have 
attained a surprising growth and beauty. 
tVithin about tw'O miles ofLismore, the 
frequent stoppages occasioned by locks in- 
duced us to land, and pursue the remain- 
der of the wav on foot. A walk of increa- 
sing beauty brought us within view of it.s 
fine castle, rising out of trees above an ex- 
ten-iive hiidge, wit)! rnimrrtms jirche*., and 
one of striking dimt;nsi<>ns. 

“ The entrance to the cjcstle Is under an 
old gateway with tow'ers*, from whence a 
level walled Jivcntie, shaded on one side 
bv a row of agid and stately pine-trees, 
i(^ds to a second gutewav, over \^iu^h are 

sculptured tlie arms of the Lari of C'ork, 
with the often-quoted motto, • (iod’s pro- 
vidence h my inheriinnce.' This is the 
entriuicc into an extensive couiuyuTd, the 
north and e:i«: sides of which, if not re- 
cently erected, are so disguised as to have 
a uiotiern ajipearance. 

A tame eagle was pluming liis fea- 
thers in the sun he^ule the d(*or of the 
C'asile ; and tlie .siglit m the nionareh bird, 
in its jircseiit situfaion, eluiim'd ti» a slight 
wiHKlcn perch, seemed a li’u nuhluu e<‘ 
the vtihl and l.iwlevs spirit of fiud d davs, 
romroUed, if nut subdutd, by tht poxsir 
of civilizarion, hevund the re.i(“h <if vx hieh 
it had long soared in proud and laucn d 
aecurity. There was i«o difficult) m ob- 
taining piTmissioM to see tlie inurior, \ 
biKik lay im the hall taide, where strangers 
xvrite tluir names, and a servant is ii. ;i'- 
tcnilantetocundnci ibemfrum nwm Unoum. 
liic guide, though partietilarlv tivji, wax 
totally ignorant oi any anecdotes connected 
writh the place; m vain 1 inquind fur the 
apartment consecrated by ilu* memorj uf 
ihc philosophic Kober* I>t»v)e, who was 
born here ; — for that wlicre the feebh' mo- 
narch. dumes 1 1.1 is said to have sUrteJ 
back from the vvinduw. appalled at h«*!udd- 
ing its height above llu iiver; or lor any 
of those pl.ots idvniihfd with it tltigli or 
Brughill. Had I nui hctii previously aware 
of i!ic assf»ci.vion of these nanie.s with Li?- 
inOTc < -ustlc, 1 should Ino'e gone tliTongli 
its chaniber>- with ashuleinteustasihn*ugh 
those uf any other wtdl fnrtiishcd house, 
in hurt, it is no luort ; inul the local assn* 
ciation oi huch sacred tiiies a.s soldier and 
autesman, pliilusopher and poet, i.s lu vcr 
once rrcalJed to the locnnfry— a vi&iumiry 
charm that sliould bcnligimisly pres<*rv*.d. 
J^ittlc will, therefore, he found attnicuve 
in Lisinorc (Jastle, liesidc the natund beauty 
of itb rituaie^n.” — Pp. I'd5, 12fi. 

Mr Crokcr tniveUed in Ireland be- 
fore the late di.stuihimccs exhibited all 
.parties in a state of maddening excite- 
ment; he had, therefore, opportunities 
of witnessing many of the national 
custoius, •which wore dying away gra- 
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dually, anil whicli, interrupted by the 
violence of a servile war, arc likely to 
be soon forgotten. Among the most 
reiTiarkabU* of these are tlie kiiens and 
ruxKRAi. cKRKMONir.s ; of the elegiac 
vcrscj? i-haurited on tliese occasions we 

arc glad to see a few specimens print- 
oil, and tljoir preservation, wliile it 
was yet possible, thus effectually se- 
cured. 

“ Having a cuviofeity to hear the Keen 
more distinctly sung than over a corpse, 
wliuti It is acconipanicJ by a wild and in- 
articulate uproar as a cltorus, I ]»rocurcd 
an elderly woman, wa'i reiuuvned for 
her Nkill in Keening, to T*.eite lor me sonic 
of these dirges, 'fhis woman, whose name 
was Harrington, led n wandering kind of 
litc, travelling from eottagf to cottage about 
the country, and though in fact «uhsisting 
on chanty, I'our.d cverywlicrc not merely a 
weleonie, l«u had niitnerous invitations, on 
a vount of fhc vast store of Irish verses she 
had colloeteu, and could repeat. Her me- 
moTV was indeed extraordinary ; and the 
ele.’irncs*., ijuickof-s, and cleganet:, with 

whi<h she tran^lak'd from the Irisli into 
i'inglish, though unable to read or write, is 
incredible. Ikdore she eonimeneed 
repeating, she lomtihled tor a short time, 
prob.iMv rht beginning of each vtan/a, to 
as*JiiT\* lierself of iluMmingemcnt, wiih her 
eyes closed, rocking her hod) backwards 
and forwards, as ii keeping time to the 
meuMiri* of the verse. She then began in a 
kind oj winning TceitatiNc; hut, as she 
proceed*, tl, and as *he conijuisition required 
It, her \oicc asMimed a vuiicty of dtwp and 
line ton* s ; and tlie energy with which many 
passages were delivered, proved her perfect 
amipfehcusion, and strong feeling, of the 
subject ; bv»t her eyes always ciintinuwl 
perhaps to prevent interruption to 
her thouglus, or her attention being enga- 
ged by any surrounding object. From se- 
veral Keens which 1 UK)k dow^^ from this 
woman’s dictanon, I have scloctsal tour, 
and to euelt attached a short exjdanatory 
introduction/’ 

From the T.ameniatioii of Donaglmc 
for his t'hihlren - 

‘‘ Children, dear children, do you pity 
me r ilo you see me ? Look on rue, your 
jH><)r father, crying and lamenting for the 
sunshine of his eyes ; for ihv life oi his hfe, 
for tlie soul of his soul ! is he now ? 

a piwr broken-hearted old man, weqnng 
alone in the cold corner of u stranger's 
house ! 

(lircat is my grief and sorrow ! Sad- 
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ness and team weigh heavy on tny Christ- ' 
mas. To have my four young and stou^ 

nien thrown on the will of the waves I If 
the great ocean, or the dark caves of the 
ocean, would restore the three bodies that 
now lie iu its depth>>, how beautifully they' 
would be Uoened and lamcnlctl over in Af- 
fadown ! 

(ireat is iny grief and sorrow that you 
did not all go from your fallu-r (»n board 
ship ! Or, if my sons had left me for a sea* 
Kou, like the wild geese,* to ^o to a foreign 
land, then might 1 have expected from iny 
Maker, the help of my four mild and cle- 
ver young men at some future time 1” 

From anotlier lamentation, called 
the ^‘Wriiiih’s Keenan,^’ cliauiitcA by 
bis sister over the corpse of the de- 
ceased 

Oh { brother, dear brother 1 I might 
have known that you were laid low, when 
I did not hear the sound of your fc»rgc. Or 
of your sledges, striking strong and noisy ! 

Dear brother, and my darling brother, 
you have the marks of a wdfe* that did not 
love you r she left my bToihcr hungry in 
the w'inter, and dry in the summer, with- 
out a .Sunday dress, and tlie suiferer from 
long fasting, 

S’oii, woman, his wife ! my brother’s 
wife! You. woman, who are both dumb 
ami deaf — go home ; go any where— leave 
your husband to me, and I \vijl juoum for 
my brother. 

\'ou, woman above, wiili the dry eyes! 
ir.y brother’s wife! come down, and 1 will 
keen you. You will get another husband, 
if you arc young enough ; but I can never 
get another brother !” 
iThf Priest vomen fonenrd and speaks*} 

•‘Hold your tongue, stubliorn stranger, 
why will you pr(»yokc your brother’s wife ?’* 

iS7ii‘ <i7ivu / /’5. > 

‘‘ Hold your tonpie, stubborn priest !— 
read your Litany and Confiieor: — earn 
your half-crown, and begone. 1 will keen 
my brother HiO. 

No legal provision is made for the 
poor in Ireland ; the consequence is, 
a nation of paupers — property insecure 
— beggary everywhere existing — and 
iiidiviiiiiuls in such strnnge rcUtionB 
of established and thankless depend- 
ence on the society around, as justifies 
the Ibllow'ing sketch 

•* Iluckaughs are a description of non- 
residents, that within tlicsc few years have 
considerably dimhiished — The name im- 
plies a lame or mutilated person ; but vi- 
gorous young men may be found, who, ha- 
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awiumed the ragged garb, crave the 
^vileges of the impotent and aged : — In 
Ireland there are no gipsies, but their place 
is fillccl by Bnckaiighs, who have the same 
wandering habits, and adopt the sameun- 
acttled mode of HIV, without, however, en- 
tering intoassociatJons or troops. 

A lUickaugh is a solitary an rl isolated 
being, one who seems to stand alone in the 
world, without apparent occupation or pur- 
suit. ilc is met travelling both on the high 
road and in unfre(|ueii(ed paths, at 
hours and in all seasons, his beard unsha- 
ven, and Ills body encased in a garment 
composed of shreds and patoljcs, or, to use 
the more exp^o^’•ive local idiom, * a coai all 
atitches and pack-thread.* IvoadcCt with 
inniimcniblc bags and wallets, he strides 
on, -assisted by a long walking-pole shod 
with iron, and terminated by a formidale 
spike. In the evening, the Buckaugh is 
seen seated bcsult* the turf fire of the poor 
cottager’s hcartli, partaking of his humble 
fare, the wallets and stafl’ deposited in a 
corner of the cabin, and at night he re))o* 
acs beside them on a bundle of .straw*. Tt 
is not niu’oiiinion to tind thc&c iiivn with 
cnnsideTablc literary acquirements ; they 
are generally the possessors of several books 
and Irish mannscripts, which they have 
collected, and l)car about from jilace to 
place with inerctliblc ftmdncss, nor can mo- 
ney always purchase part of their travel- 
ling library ; their knowledge of writing 
renders them acceptable guests to mariy 
farmers, wlL')>e correspondence is often 
iiniirely c.ariied on by .such ageticy. Jly the 
younger mcndjtjra of tlic family, Ihicl^ugbs 
are looked upon with much regard, ami 
made the mutual confidant of their rustic 
amours. Deeply convetsant with charac- 
ter. this singular class of inenditants are 
cjuick, artful, and intelligent, but assume 
a careless and ea^y manner, seldom hesi- 
taring, when it is for their own advantage, 
dupn.g those who have confides! in them, 
and yet I have heard inslanct^^ of the al- 
most chivalrous honour of a poor 15uck- 
augh.” 

ChoYXK is visited ami wcdl descri- 
l)eil by our triivcllrr ; an interesting 
account ib given of’tlic fdrtum s of the 
Sit, and tljf succesbivc spoliations of 
church property, but we prefer quo* 
ting from the personal narrative, as 
W'e nave not U fe oun^elvcs room to dis- 
cuss such parts of tbt- work as require 
the supjiort of hktorical references.^ 

Of the raves in the lU'igbVjourhotHl of 
Cliyyae,” «iya our author, I |)urtjcul.irl> 
that called t/arrig-a-Outifp. 'f’hc 
»«€ent wait difficult, through u narrow 
nod steep crevice of the rock, and the foor- 
, ing cjttuiveiy ftln>jn*ry. At the end of rhi* 
jl^»age a perjicodiculaK fall of about 


aeven feet. My guide sprung nimbly down 
into the profundity of gloom, tliat expand- 
ed before ns, and I followed, by throwing 
myself into Iris arms. Proceeding a short 
distance, the cave became higher and more 
cxtenMC'c, and we advanced some way, step- 

])tng from one large mass of stone to ano- 
ther, the bases of which were completely 
concealed by deep water. As our lights 
were, in many places, but sutHcient {o make 
^ darkness visible,* Drirry, tibe iruide,) 

when 1 moved before him, repeatedly beg- 
ged ‘ my honour not to be too lM)ld.’ ^Ve 
soon found ourselves in a chamber of con- 
siderable si/c, the roof of wlrich seemed 
supported by a ])Oiuleroiis stahiclHMl pillar, 
on a b:ise proportionably massive, ornament- 
ed with clustering knobs of small htal'actites 
th.it bung over each otlierlike haruls, ivitii 
the figures .spread out. Above, appeared 
ghiomy galleries, with ctitrances n-se»ri>ling 
rich gothic arch- ways ; hut we were with- 
out the means of ascent, and (onMijuently 
unable to explore any of them. \\ hilst 1 
W. 1 S ga/ing upwards, my guidt, with a 
true knowledge ‘d eflect, jd.iced the lights 
on the opposite side id the centrid pvllur lo 

that on which I stood, U hx ing me in dark- 
ness, and illunrinuiing halt the chamher. 
l iuler tins management, a projecting point 
of rock, wiihtmt imirh rfiiirt of l.incy. as- 
suiuetl the «j»p»*aratu*e of a colmsal figure 
ill repose, Icanitig on a club, that, to the 
vivid iniaginuiion, might, seem the gennis 
of the cave, bUimlH-Ting in his fivimrite 
grotto of .sjiar. 

M'e turned aw.iy into another part of 
the cave, adorned with fewer stalactite^, 
and somewhat circular in ehapo ; nearly in 
the centre, a single stulactical eohnuu To^e 
with an air of elegant lightness out of the 
water, the coul and sp,iTkling appearance, 
of which call bo assimilated only lo li- 
quid crystal. Having succeeded in cross- 
ing it, tve ascended a kind ol‘ terrace, so 
5 ni«H>t!» atid IlvcI, a'l almont to a)>p('ar iir- 
tificnd, wJuTe hiv tivo circular iisa.s'.e^ of 
spar, reseu’bhng fragments ot an eiuirinons 
broken column ; from thi*' tcrracc four or 
five passages struck ofl’, but tiny were »o 
lull of deep water, and so r.irrow’, tliat i 
did not venturo down any of them. Larry, 
however, whilst I remained on iht terr.'ice, 
had penetrated some distance into the lar- 
gest, and commenced whixilingan old Irish 
ditty, tlie eftcct of which appeared to me 
where 1 RtofiU, as if inany fiutesi W'cre play- 
ing in unison. !My guide spoke of a paa- 
»agc into a large chamber wlritd) he (‘allcil 
* the white hull but it wan so narrow', 
low, and muddy, he rccommoiidf‘d my not 
exploring it. On my return, J passed neat 
the entruruv by whidi the rave had been 
formerly visited. It was, 1 iimlcr'tood, of 
such dimensions, that a man on horseback 
might ride in some distance ; lull the fall- 
ing of a qu.'intiiy of earth liad cIosimI up 
liiis mouth, and u w'as not without repeat- 
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cd (:ffi>rts that wo emerged from darkness 

into day-light.”— l*p* 25i5, 253. 

The plates are good specimens of 
the progress which lithography is ma- 
king in this country. Someof the views 
are very picturesque, notwithstanding 
the to]>ographical accuracy, which is 
airefully preserved. Many wotMl-cuts 
hy Mr Brook nlfio relieve the writer 

from the necessity of minute descrip- 
tion — their execution is spirited and 
fhective, 

A few sentences more and we have 
tloiie. The superstitions described in 
this volume ariJ not generally different 
from those ut’thc English peasantry in 
the days of I'lizabeth, or of the Scotch 
in a considerably later period ; and 
therelore, though the particular facts 
L'iven in illustration are new, yet the 
I'lf ct is not of novclt\'. We remember 
Kills, and Strutt, ahd Lcyden,aml Scott, 
and that Mr (’roker's df'serip- 

hons, though perhaps less likely than 
tht;irs, are fir more instructive, — theirs 
i" aiwonl of superstitions, as regarded 
hy the poets and annalists from whom 
their n’^pccliv(' works were compiled, 
or .js tin y were witnessed in their di- 
miimhed and poetical effects on minds 
])ri pared to resist thi'ir worst influence 
iiy religious oducatiou, by tin* opera- 
tion of law's — by moral h.dutsaiid 

hy the nnspi ukable and incvilculahle 
blessing of free and daily intercourse 
with pci sons of higher condition ; the 
lanies of “ sweet ^aint Mary's l.akc,** 
with whom if ws* cannot sympathi-zc, 
we may yet watch tliom in their play- 
ful pastime, regarding tlum only as an 
e\.hihiiion of the credulous human 
Ik an, sporting with the creations of 
Its ow n fancy — ;ind among the lights 
and shadows of life,” affecting to give 
an outward reality,— and substantive 
body to an inward dream — as >vchavc 
known a great poi t fall in love with 
the yoimg and enchanting heroine of 
his own romance. In the South of Ire- 
land, ihe fairy fiupi?rstition is one of 
the forms in which entire ignorance 
disguises itself— <me of the thousand 
cwhIs ill which ** the mystery of ini- 
quity'’ is expressed, and exists active- 
ly operating ; — though separable from 
l'o])cry, it is nor, and will not In*, se- 
parated, cxee])t in argnment, intended 
to flcceivc. The prevailing supersti- 
tions of each country have been sanc- 
tioned by her sophistry, botli in thctiry 
fjtid in practice, and their emblems iii- 
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extricably interwoven in the tawdiy 
robcof ceremonies that wraps the shoul- 
ders of the immortal old lady of Ba- ; 
bylon. If religion be more than a 
name, the boasted unity of tiiat chur^ 
is but nominal. Compiuo the daily life ' 
of the Italian, of the Frenchman, of 
the Spaniard, of the Irishman, each 
differing from the other in every act, 
not arising from the unalterable ne- 
cessities of nature ; — each adoring his 
own saints, or rather his particular 
images, sometimes of the same saint; 
each, in fact, practising idolatries, ne- 
t'cr, essentially different, and often not 
even varying in form from those of liLs 
Pagan ancestors, yet all supporting the 
same spiritual tyranny — all included 
under the same talismanic and won- 
der-working*' name. 

The btlief of witchcraft lias prepa- 
red tlic mind for the belief of miracle 
— has perverted the moral si nse, and 
deadened the ordinary principles of ac- 
tion — the delusions of I lohenlohe were 
but incidents more impudently and 
loudly published, similar to thousands 
of daily occurrence. Holy wxdls arc 
not merely the markets where bar- 
gains of marriage are made, and the 
spots where jiarty disputes are (K'cided 
by clubs and cudgels, but also the 
scenes of continued miracle. 

^Ir Crokcr thus describes a scene 
which he witnessed in tiic county of 
Cork : — 

“> After a walk of about jeven Irish miles 
from the village of Inchegeela, wc gainctl 
the brow i f u mountain, and beheld the 
lake of (foitgaun, with its htlle w'ooded 
island, beneath us ; one spot on its shore, 
swarming with pt'ople, appeared, from our 
elevated situation, m be a dark mass, sur- 
rounded by moving specks, which conti- 
mially merged into ii. On our descent, we 
caught the distant and indistant luunuur 
of the muhitude; and as we approached, 
and forded the eastern extremity of the lake, 
where its waters diseltargcd theniNclves 
tlirowgh a narrow and precipitous channel, 
an unhcctnly uproar burst upon us, though 
at a distance of nearly half a mile from the 
assembly. It was not without difficulty 
tliot wc forced our way througli the crowd 
on the shore of the lake, to the wall of the 
chapels on the island, where we stood amid 
an immense concourse of people ; the in- 
terior of the cells were filled with men and 
women in varioun acts of devotion, almost 
all of themXm their knees ; some with hands 
uplifted, prayed in loud voices, using con- 
siderable get^ticulation ; and others, in a 
less noisy manner, rapidly counted the 
beads of their rosary, or, as it is callcfl hy 
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the Irish peasant^ their patherecn, with 
much apparent fcrv'our ; or, us a substitute 
for beads, threw from owe hand into the 
other, small pebbles, to mark tlie number of 
prayers they had repeated ; wiiilst surh of 
the men ns were not furnished with other 
means, kept tlieir reckoning by cutting a 
notch on their cudgel, or on a piece of itick 
provided for that puqiosc. 

*’ To a piece of rusty iron shaped tliua 


considerable importance seems to Imve 
been attached ; it passed frhm one devotee 
to another with mucli ceremony. Tlie form 
consisti d in placing it, with a short prayer, 
across the head of the nearest person, to 
whom it was then handed, and who went 
througli the same ccrcniony with the next 
to him ; and tlms it circulated from one to 
the other. 

Tlie crowd in the chapels every moment 
increasing, it became a mutter of labour to 
force OUT w'ay towards the show through the 
throng that covered thecauseway. Adjoining 
tlie cauvevray, part of the water of the lake 
was inclosed, and covered in as a well, by 
which name it was di.sting\»Hvfd. < hi gain* 
ing the hack of the well, we observed a man, 
apparently of the mendicant order, descri- 
bing, on a pariinilar stone in its wall, the 
figure of li cross with siiihU pieces of vlutc, 
which he af^erv.ard'i sold to such devotees 
as were desirous of iiofestv^uig these relics. 
The ninnhcr of slates thus treated tu vari- 
ous periods liad wotu in tile stone to w itich 
tiiey were apphtd a crofas iieurh, two indies 
in depth, and wliidi ci,.ry ni<'( '^ign >c'nid 
to deepen. The door, or ojiuung m the 
front of the well, so narrow as scarcely 
to admit two persona at the same time, 
■Within, the well was crowded to excess, 
probably seven or eight persons, some wiilt 
their arms. Mime will-, their legs, thrust 
down into the water— exhihitinp the most 
disgusting sores, and shocking luhrmiiies. 
MTien the persons within ciunc our, iluii 
places were as instantly filled by othtrs. 
Mtinie there were w‘ho had w'ailed two or 
three hours before they could obtain access 
to tills Itealing fount. TTie blind, the crip- 
pie, and the infinn, jostled and retarded 
each other in their efforts to approach ; 
whilst boys and w'oincn forced their way 
about, offering tlie polluted water of the 
well for sale in little glass bottles, the bot- 
tom of broken jugs, and scallop shells, to 
those whose strength did not permit tlicm 
to gain this sacred spot, T'he water so of- 
fered W'as eagerly jiurchased — in some in- 
Mances applied to the diseased patt, and in 
others drank with the eagerness of enthii- 
siasiru In the crowd, motlu-rs stood with 
their naked chihlren in tlicir anns, arixious. 
ly waiting the iiKimeitt wlien an opining 
might pimir thmi to plunge their strug* 


gVmg and shrieking infants into Uic waters 
of the well. 

“ Were this all, I could have beheld the 
assembly with feelings of devotion, mixed 
with regret at their infatnntion ami dehu 
fcion i hut drunken men, ami the most de- 
praved women, nnngle^i with those who>.e 
iuhtakcn ideas of piciy brought them rt> 
this s|)ot, and a confused uproar of prayers 
and oaihs, of sanctity and hhisphemy, 
houtidcil ill the same instant on the ear.” 

These works will have the effect of 
directing attention to the state of 
morals and of education in Ireland. 
The object which a gooil man propo- 
ses to Uiinsolf in tlto gratuitous ni- 

struotion of the ptw ami igtioninf, is 
the gradual elevation of tlie riiind of 
the individual in a state of society, 
which is itself slowly hut progn ^ssivcly 
rising into soinetliing better — the con- 
dition of the child wlioin we educate 
is necessarily altered— lliouglU*; and 
feelings incompatible with iiulohace 
are the grovilling vices ol tla jioor — 
the vices niTessarily utteinlant on <io- 
dwcoinfort— on ptimrv wasting 
st#^’‘‘nnrcg;irded, while it contem- 
plates, in silent belplessn(>s, it^ inc- 
!ancho}> privations ; or mon frujin in- 
ly wntehes, imnuirmuiiiig di.-eonit ni, 
day afur day. that hope which njture 
compels mail, in whatevei state, to i n- 
tertaiii^ expiring — or ulna it bums 
for a moimait more vividly shining, is 
only to lead to crime 'for on ivhat 
source of comfort unconnected wiili 
crime can the UTu riucated, uiiemplo\- 
ed, irreligious poor, tix thvir hope ? 
The one <uily virtue io thi» ease suj)po- 
Bcd, (and what candid man will ussirt 
that case to bctictitious .^) is, thfU vir- 
tue, whicli, in a being foimed for active 
duties^ i.s most akin to vice — sulltni, 
hcarl-deprcssingBubiiiifcsion — submis- 
sion uncoJinccted with one thought of 
obediviice to (iod or man — ignorant of 
the one, and beholding in the other 
only the instrununt and victim of an 
overhanging destiny, wliicli accom- 
plishes unexplained purposes by means 
in which the i ffcct seems to have no 
corrcspomh^nco with the cause ; — and 
this is life pa.viied among the poor — in 
its advancing stages — that period in 
which educated man is perhaps most 
fuippy — in an endless huccession of 
vague, driiiry, dull, and di-^gusiiug 
ihougbij,, without any ribi f whati ver 
from the faculty which n air/.cs thought 
into tiyoyment, by uniting tlie noiiuns 
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received from numbcrlesa sources of 
information with distinct jmuf;vry of 
the past, with defined prospects of the 
future ; but instead thereof, employ- 
ed in conjecturing how some misun- 
derstood prophecy of evil will perliapK 
be accomplished — reading with con- 
scious and malignant dulness the for- 
tunes, good or evil, of those around 
them ; or,M it]i stupid expectation, ex- 
aggerating fainiiiur facts into portent 

and miracle— -listening to those who 
pretend to tell tliem the dates of events, 
imreveulcd even to the Son by Him 
who lias reserved the times and seasons 
in his own power — uiihtipj^y, and, it 

is to be feari‘d, deriving a gloomy sa- 
tisfaction from the very number of 
those who share their misery and their 
hojielessmss. 

We have spoken not of crimes, but 
of the condition whicli unavoidably 
gives birth to cri me. We write calmly, 
and wisli not to disturb our own iraa- 
ginatiou, or that of others, by distinct- 
ly piv iuring scenes of disgusland guilt, 
—we write in the hope (justified by 
tlic circulation of our j(*urnal) of being 
read by many, and will not repeat 
wdiat tb»*\ flirt «idy know, .Sju cified acts 
of guilt would also be plausibly refer- 
red to jiartieular occasions of immedi- 
ate eveitciurnt ; and thus the true 
cause he removed troin view, Weinen- 
tion only <*Nils which cannot but be ; 
which. obviou.s and observable us tliey 
are, vet an. little likely to lie mention- 
ed, In this dreary viieiiity, which 
words an.' inv*apable of n presentiug, 
do thi' old alwiivs exist in t)ll^ unhappy 

country ; and, in tiie jne.smt disastrous 
time, the general want of einploynicnt 
has degradeil [ireinaturely into this 
state the young, the robust, the cheer- 
ful, — lias at length succ<eded in rob- 
bing the Irish peasant of liis charac- 
teristic aiiiniation, and has gi\eii liiiu, 
in its stead, the suspieious downcast 
look, that sci-nis shrinking from day- 
light and from notice. Wc trace not the 
effects on the female sex, wlicre the 
abandoiunont is e> en more complete. 

In this society, where the old liv»' 
on with no better possible elleet t»n 
the rising generation, than that of de- 
pressing one period of life witli the 
gloom of another — having no dearer 
occupation than that of reluting to llu- 
young events which all gootl nit n wish 
forgotten, or remembered as a fearful 
warning — where the men of muhllc 
age are either during the day separa- 


ted from their children by employ- 
ment, or, being unemployed, increase, 
the causes of discontent — In this so- 
ciety of the wretched, the half-naked, 
and the half-starved ; and existing in 
strange contrast with luxury;, and opu- 
lence, and learning — in this utter des- 
titution of all 'that is good, are each day 
expanding into lift* the children who 
will b(* the men and women of a few 
years hence— whom, therefore, if not 
norr instructed, it will be for ever im- 
possible to save from this fearful ruin. 
On the soil which we have dcRcribed 
are each day springing up new shoots 
of human life, extracting from the 
same unhealthy ground their scanty 
iiouri.diincnt, and exposed for ever to 
the droppings of the parent tree, 
wdiich, in their turn, they taint and 
im|)overisli. And these are*scions of a 
plant removed from paradise. Under 
these circumstanccB are each day ex- 
panding into growth and thought the 
hollies and the minds of thousands and 
of tens of tliousands ; which bodies 
may yet become fitting temples of the 
living God, — which minds, possessed of 
c.ipacities which man cannot conjec- 
ture, far lcs> estimate, were made in 
the image of God. Will, then, their 
brotluTs of mankind, children of the 
same larnily, refuse to assist in removing , 
t hese crying evils f I a vc? ive no share in 
these siusf' Do we disbelieve our re- 
spoiibihility ? Or, believing it, can we 
still provoke the judgment of (tod, 
when wc know tiiat the moral charac- 
ter and the hajipiness of a wdiole dis- 
trict iv often perceptibly alured b\^ 
the conduct of an indiNidual ? It is a 
fearful tiling 'when our own vices, 
when what we ourselves have done is 
reflected to our eyes in such an altered 
form, that we cease to recognize our 
own sins niirrorerl in the countenance 
and condition of our depeiuinnts — so 
strange, so alien, is the aspect which 
tlu'y now assume ; — when >vhat we 
have left undone, good omitted, as- 
sumes a sliape positive and undeniable 
in the effects of our neglect upon the 
minds wc might have improved — in 
murder, perliaps — in blood shed, 
though not by our hand, yet through 
our guilt ; and if, in that most solemn 
and most aftbeting description of a 
scene which wc must witness, and for 
the approach of whicli we who are 
called by the name of (‘hrist profess 
to pray, the language which He utters 
to the beloved of His Father is this— 
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I was an bungcrotl, and yo gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; 1 was a stranger, and ye recei- 
ved me ; naked, aiul ye clothed me ; 
I wafe sick, and ye visited me ; I was 
in prison, and yc came unto me. In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
.unto me,'’ — If such be the liinguape in 
which Flo who still exists in niysieri- 
ous union with that nature which He 
once assumed, whom we still daily 
** mock, and wound, and crucify,” 
'speaks of the lightest acts done in his 
name, who has attached a blessing and 

a reward to a cup of cold water, oh, 
let us thoughtfully ask ourselves, whe- 
ther, in strictness of reusr)ning, we are 
not comp<'IU'd to liclievc, that the Judg- 
ment against us must be in the same 
way t‘>tiiiuitcd— whetlier W'c shall not 
be ctvndenincd, not simply for the sins 
comiviitteil in our own person, not 
solely for the crimes against society, 
and tin* sins against (iod, in which 
each of these our neglected brethren 
arc compelletl byourtauU to continue 
— fearful, beyond all calculation fear- 


ful, as is this estimate, yet have we 
reason to fear that the account is still 
more heavy — that the WTight in our 
scale of condemnation is the good omit- 
ted by c\u Ji of the^vL* in luldiiioii to his 
sins, multi))liid by its efUxts on the 
circle, whicli each infliuncts iuore or 
less, for good or for evil ; and, to ag- 
gravate the guilt yet inoie, in every 
iiihtuiiee, he whom wt* disofn y, and 
yet call “ Lord ! Lord !" — he person- 
ally, he individiially sutlers— -1 1 is blotnl 
it is which cries against us in every 
wrong that through is inflicteil on 
them that are “ luavy laden and in 
sorrow” — on them who, yet more mi- 
serable, wise in their own esteem, 
know not tlie weight of tin ir clniins, 
knoiv not tlntr sickness, and think 
not oV a physician. <‘an we, whn'i* 
support is derivtil from their labour, 
whose luMiric'* au* pureliasnl liy tlv‘ 
fwa'at oi‘ ihcir brow.s, make (without 
hearing the t eho of an ata u-'iHii c*»n« 
sci<‘iiee) even the aTi'uver ot th» tlr^t 

murderer-—** Am 1 my ftKonuu’s 
M.i:rLur** 
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ro i aAN« i.s • 
On the Last It'estmituH 

AJV OKAJl .Sill, 

Lv the la&t U Iter I wrote you on the 
subject of the stmin'>tiT llevicw, 
you know T could not hel]) t xpressing a 
tWgree of rcgiet for the utt(T prostra- 
tion y<Hi and your almost invisible 
party had ixiu rienced from the hands 
of tile radical tl?i>rongh-sti»ch w'ork- 
uien of tlie new concern. Though you 
txpn‘s-^‘d yourself iin kindly on tlie 
ocea^ion of my eondoltiirc, yet, be- 
lieve me, it wa& not ihetaud by any 
angry motive. AVljy sliould I feel 
augiy? Ymt can now il* no liarin, 
being ipiite efftte and impotent ; thri/ 
arc fresh and vigorou?, and come for- 
ward to wage war agam'‘r us w ith all 
the (hi ru^uroi youth, and <|uitc 
iiDlraniinclled hy any of ilitise circum- 
stances which used to iimke your blows 
bit diort. Vour lads pn'tended to re- 
Kpeet the const itution -Z/oa/ are not 
guilty of such spooncry. Vours bud 
s(»ine show of caring for the religion of 
tile country — tiuyixim up tijtir noses 
at superstition, and clais the church 


eri i(r\ , 
tiwi Qufi/icrif/ 

<'stahlishcd with the Sanrutt, ttf r^ns 

jMiffnif'ioui’ 'rfuAMtinf ics n 
thing only fit for the sm cr of the plii- 
losoplier. 

That this must make thcvii nmre ef- 
fect. vt antdgoni.-t>, at h ast antagonists 
wiioin we will In calltd upon to tight 
With nuire ardent ya-al, and n moic 
eagergirdingupof tin loini;,!- » videiil. 
Why, tlu'U, my old friind, should j 
wi^h to mortify j/m' hyclucring h'k m 
Credit ill*- when 1 tell yon, iliat your 
j;ct vimIi and malapert obsi i \ .iti«n)', on 
my letter lowcreil your character for 
good s( nse very much in the ojdniou 
of all who heard them. 

In their second luunWr, IMill con- 
tinues hi.K merciless castigation of your 
sins, ncgligincts, and offencts, against 
the cause of radicalisnu It is ntub iii- 
ahic that t very strappado from his 
knout takt.s away its van! of culiele 
from your shoulders. This must be 
tlie more piling to you, wlien you re- 
flect that it is inflicted by an ohl co- 
adjutor. It is really too baU to find him 
D 






takiog up pmagea wliicflt no one what* 
ever remembered, from -musty vo- 
lumes, in which bis own articles stood, 
probably, side by side with tlie objects 
of his present vituperation. In spite 
of bis Britisli India — a book us un- 
readable as Southey's Brazil— you 
must allow Mill to be a clever fellow. 
He displays Uio thorough sliuiHing of 
your Keview ; your hoUling with the 
mre, and running with tlie hound; 
your coquetting witli the good and the 
evil genius of the country, most un- 
answerably. You cannot get out of 
his clutches by any inaiKvavre wbat- 
Hoever. This i.s ilte luisfurtune of such 
writers aft you arc, or rather of such 
a miserable party as that U> which your 
Be view bus sola itw‘If. Aa for us, we 
will he told that wc arc wrong, illiberal, 
mulish, obstinate, prejudiced,— what 
you will in that way ; but it is utterly 
inipossiblo to'accuse us of want of con- 
sisteiiey. Nolkidy can mistake our 
party ; nobody can' extraert from our 
jiages sentences tlattering any side of 
the question, directly or imliretrtly, 
save that wliieh we openly lulvocate- 
But as for you — here cornv» Mill, 
pnwint ^ — it is in V'iiu to conceal it— * 
provinp!' that you tneant only to CAJOtr 
the people with fine words — CW. H. 
p, .ioo'.j of milking the cry of liberty 
only ix mere hollow phrase — [^p. iOO.j 
of wishing to curb the pr/ss by (be 
Jaw of liUd— ( we could say more about 
that than !Mill could, and, ere long, 
shall do so,) rp. olO, ut- 

tering sm tenets on constitutional sub- 
jects, in which un}ntiflfj:^iitlvJur!>'on is 
empltycd to lwt uttkii rAi.HC- 
Hoon. — QI*. 0I5.3 I go on? 

Scarcely, indoctl ; except to rccoju- 
mend you, wlio have at all times shewn 
such an aifectioii for the liberty of the 
press, to give a public proof of it, simi- 
tar to tliat displayed by your friend 
Leslie, an<l bring au action against 
Mill for calling you, by iuiplication, a 
triuiuicr, a shuffler, a blockhead— and, 
by direct assertion, a soinethiug still 
worse, which 1 decline rqieating. 

lie finds out one very assailable point 
in your ill-buckled cuira^ It is the 
old raw, which we have so otVen hit. It 
18 your inconsistency on Kbc.4- We have 
long ago laid down tlic true Whigde- 
Bnitiou of that offence. AliUd, accord- 
ing to the Whij^s, is anytliiug which 
tends to expose the stupidity or ras- 
cality of Whigs and Whiggery- Fair 
and candid ctUuusm oiiTorics,,i£rwhat- 
Voi.. XV. 


ever can hurt their feelings^ or hlset ' 
their reputation, whether true or false 
— ^whelner obtained by pimping, bfcjs^ . 
ing oixiu drawers, reading private" ’ 
letters, or plain invention — wiiether 
couched in falbc criticism on the pri- 
vate life and supj)()sed actions of djc 
obnoxious individual— iu muttered ca- 
lumny against bis liahits, or in uiispa- 
ring ridicule iq^oinst his bodily imper- ^ . 
fcctious or appearance, llctain these . 
canonp in the memory, and the wliole* 
course of youi; Whig persecution of 
the press is quite clear. With us, it 
was a llbid to s;iy, that Leslie <bd not - 
know a Ictterof Hebrew--aIthough his 
own witnesses swore that wliat he 
spoke of as the Hebrew alphabet,** 
was, in fad, ilie old iinnnaritan one ; " 

with you it was quite laudable to //y-. 
sinuate that the Bari of Elgin was« ^ 
thief, although nothing could be more 
ludicrously absurd and abominable; 
with us, it was unbearable to call a 
self-puffing review, a }>arrot — wi^ 
vnu, it Was beautiful and gentleman- 
like criticism 'to style Copplestone a 
rctromingent animal ; — it was odious 
in the Quarterly to expose (joor Jack . 
Kcates* nonsense— with you, it w^as 
quite good-hurnpured to tear oplsn the 
privatt* life of Coleridge. If we said 
’that |>oor Johnnv was an apothecary, 
we were wrong ; if you tohl I’heJhvall ' 
that he was a tailor, you were right. 
When wc, in our own defence, were 
oixiiged to expose tjjc irregular life of 
.the late Queen, wo were held up os 
monsters ; but iu your delightful ^Ir 
Tom ^loore, it was amiable to black- 
guard women of the highest respecta- 
bility, without the sligl!te&t pro- 
vocation. 

If Mill had duly attended to this 
fact, he would not have wondered at 
your former blustering against govern- 
ment prosecutions, and your late in- 
dignation at tlie contempt with wliidi 
the ministry tieaUxl the virulent pub- 
lications which swarmed from tlm pol- 
luted press of .Latidpu during the 
Queen's tumult. In truth, at that time 
ministers did very tight in passing 
over these squihSi as j^werleas as they 
were wiAcdiy mtcuaetl, in perfect 
ulence, as th^ result has proved : but 
about the same" timo it pleased you > 
Whigs to enter upon a crumdevagoinst 
the Tory press, which was jetting you 
down moat n^ercikBoly^ and you would 
have been gl^l to have had spme coun~ 
tenancae tiiibe conduct of the ministry^ 
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Hen CO, you declared that Hone and Co. 
should beprosecuted for their writings, 
adducing tor it the most absurd reason 
that was ever generated in the head of 
a donkey, — because, as you said^ every- 
body else was sickened at the activity 
and audacity of their authors. Mill’s 
answer to tliis is really a dean cut :<-* 
This is,'* says the unrelenting nuli- 
cal, an assertion vtrhich, if true, pioves 
oonclusivdy that the publications in 
^eation cannot have done any mis« 
^ief; and consequently, that it would 
have been altogether unjustiiiablc, 
upon alt prinbiples, to punish the au- 
. thors.*' \Vhat can you say to that on 
your own principles, my dear Mr Edi- 
tor? You know I have always cla- 
moured against prosecuting anybody 
opposed to the right vieivs, being per- 

factly convinced that W£ can put down 
the f^'ople engaged in abusing our in* 
stitutions by tiie honest agency of su- 
perior talents, and being just as con- 
tentcil to leave all the dirty work of 

the Jury Court or King’s Bench to the 
Whigs. 

, So far for your concern ia this West- 
minster. A» for Mill himsdf,his own 


fViends as legidators in matters politi* 
cal, but literary. Plato, you may per* 
haps have hcaid, turned Homer out of 
his imaginary republic. Mill banidicfi 
Shakspearc from his. W^ shall liave 
to ackiiowlcd|;e the morality of Vol- 
taire, and the immorality nf Scott We 
shall be entrapped for Baying, that 
tlic poetry of Anacreon, which recoin- 
metds and panegyrizes umiameable 
crimes, is not quite free from reproba- 
tion ; and shall be compelled to puff off 
the promiscuous concubinage hinted 
at by Plato — Vi rr la phihstrpkie I V ol- 
taire, no doubt, used always to say, 
tltat squeamishness on such subjects 
was mere matter of laughter, and Vol* 
taire is Mr [Mill's roost favourite mo* 
ralist. 

In the New Arcadia, all I sliould wish 
to know is, how the women will fecL 
Some of them, no doubt, pleasantly 
enough ; for we have marriage denoun- 
ced as the invention of priests, “ who 
have biid ilown/' says Mill, p. .^37. 
** not that system oi‘ rules which is 
most conducive to the well-being of 
tlie two sexes, or of ty at large ; 
but that which is best cHUulated to 


doctrpea arc exactly as pestilential as 
can be well expected, lu tlie articlea 
of his creed, me rich are engaged in 
an iiuertriiiiable persecution against 
the poor ; the uppt r orders are vitious 
and depraved ; all governments so 
called, are in reality xiiisgOYerniiicnts, 
for submitting to which the people arc 
great fools ; every code of law, except 
the unwritt*:!) code extant in Jeremy 
Benthams breast, or the unread one 

cona^ted in his w orks, isabominaU^. 
Our judges arc convenient instruments 
of tyranny ; our juries just aa bad ; 
in a word, everything is cut of joint, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. ITie world 
wants a re-organiMtion to be given it 
by the conclave of philosophers, ctm- 
gregated about Cobbeti'n antediluvian 
hiwyt r in Queen *s Square Place. 

It is a pity that we are not lavoured 
with a few facts to support the ajssunqy* 
tion of this universal perversity which 
pervades the management of the things 
of this earth.,, l^et us, however, take 
them on the word of James Mill, 
Esq. author of British India, cinployd 
of.^c India Company, by me 
tioui^iation--andsquaiiaNLor of 
FraneJsi Jefli^y, Esq. of George's 
po'cet, Edinburgh, by the grace of 
luperior Under the new regime 
We shall not only have liim and his 
JO 


pi’omote iheir asetndaney.” rharity is 
merely the virtue of priestcraft, ami 
the bugbear erect etl by the aristocrocy ; 
of course, to perish when the aristo- 
cracy falls beneath the guillotine of the 
mild and tolerant rs, who are 

to rule in iht renovated world, “ when 
Murder bares her gory arm," and the 
Goddess of Ileason rides forth like a 
new Tullia over the body of all that is 
venerable, noble, and kingly. — But 1 
dball not bother you or myself any 
longer w ith I\Ir Mill. 1 shall only aikl, 
my dear sir, that mudt of bis peculiar 
horror of you arul your evil doings 
arWs from your having neglected ih<* 
eminent treatise on Special Juries, ami 
wickedly reviewed tlie Treatise de Le- 
gislation, both written and composed 
by the old man of the mountain, «Ie- 
remy Bentliam liimsclf. Tliis was un- 
pardonable in you. I own it is rather 
spoony in Mill to let the reason of bia 
wrath appear so manifestly. 

1 have commenced my retharka on 
the Westminster Review, with ita last 
article, purely out of comidimcnt to 
you, my dear sir, because* you happen 
to m turn to pieces past all surgery 
in I now shall go over the other 
articles currenic calanw* The first ia 
onSpahi,^a better pa)fer, I mean as to 
compoution, than any that ever shone 
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in your pAges. As to tnatter^ it is Just 
newspaper stuff* We are told that a 
sdf-acting nation is invincible, and' 
here we see nine or ten millions over- 
ran by a hundred thousand soldiers, 
comiuaiidcd by a princely fellow in- 
deed, but a man oi no military name* 
The reviewer does not know how to 
account for It. He inniutes it to 
treachery, as if any set of men could 
commit treason sufficient to destroy a 
nation, unless the great bulk of the 
nation went with them. It is impu- 
ted to bribery, without deigning to 
reflect on the state of the French ex- 
chequer. It isiinputed, inshort, toany- 
thing but the true thing-— viz. that the 
constitution was forced on the Spanish 
nation by a hotly of mutinous soldiers, 
briUd by HOiiic noiiy dcniagc^ucs, 
and the mobs of two or three large 
towns. The moment the Spaniards 
could speak out, they did so, and aban- 
doned the poor quacks in power. Wc 
said so this time twelvemonths, when 
fellows came over here begging for 
iron and gold — You and your people 
bohlly held the contrary ; you vrrote, 
sung, danced, masked, nddied, spout- 
ed, all for the Spaniards. We told 
vou Spain would not strike a blow. 
\Ve, as usual, were right — You, as 
usual, wrong. Yet, of course, you 
will go on with as much brass as ever, 
prating eternal absurdities, and stro- 
king down your beard, mistaking the 
HTut^wv of a Buck-goat for that of a So- 
lon. *rJK* poltroonery of the Cortes' 
people, was, however, still more aiua- 
aiug to the radicals than to you, and ac- 
cordingly wc have this reviewer foam- 
ing at the mouth. He is rabid, be- 
cause Ftjrdinand was not murdcrcfl — 
be is outrageous, because’ a iije.ssenger 
of tbc poor cajdive monarch was not 
destroyed — he howls, l)ecaitse the Fac- 
tion, as he calls the Royalists, were 
not extesminated — and sliouts with 
.joy when he has to tell now bis 
friends, on one occasion, succeeded in 
a massacre over defenceless men. If 
there be one feature more characteris- 
tic of UuB class of writers than an- 
other, it is this intense and insatiable 
craving for blood. But I am happy 
to say, that in spite of all your exer- 
tions to further their object, there is 
no chance whatever of their famine 
being ouenched and their maw filled ! 

Neea I, my dear air, say anything 
of man who writes in behalf of 
the spoliation of the West India pro- 
prietors! a job whidi goes by the name 


of the Abolition of Slavey? No, 
no ; not, I am sure, to you. You have 
written too much on the same side eC 
the question not to be perfectly alive m 
all ita humbug. My clear Jeffrey, yod 

f(nr/uf what the saints are driving ai 
too well. Tliis radical is certainly no 
saint, but the great bond of being en- 
gaged in a robbing transaction, binds 
tlH,'m in union not to be broken. The 
views of all the three parties engaged 
in this concern — Whig, Saint, and 
Radical — areeqtially respectable, and, 
1 rejoice to find, now fully appreciated 
by everybody worth regarding. 

For Gdthe’s M^noirs of himself, 
Jones’s Greek Lexicon, or Hibbert’s 
Apparitions, I suppose, neither you nor 
I care a fartliing. V ou formerly had a 
most blackguard review of old Gdthe 
in yonr own work, and you know no- 
thing of Greek or metaphysics ; so let 
that trio of articles pass. (The quackery, 
dishonesty, and base ignorance, of Col- 
burn's translator of Gothe, arc, how- 
ever, effectually and thorougliiy expo- 
sed in the first of them.) — Nor shall 
I detain you witli remarks on the 
tidier and Captain Rock ; for, with 
the blessing of Heaven, I shall, ere 
long, lay utterly bare this new ground 
taken up by the economists against 
tithes, and prove, on their own mock 
scientific principles, thit, whatever ar- 
gument is applicable to thp doctrine of 
ref?f, they are profoundly ignorant of 
tH/tes, and defy them to answer roe. 
I have not time this month ; but, if 
North opens his pages to me, as I 
hope be will, they shall hear argu- 
ments as cool as their own, and con- 
siderations quite divested of clamottr, 
or apptiaJs to anything but mere mat- 
ter of fact. As for Captain Rock, ha- 
ving already written an article on that 
subject, 1 am too sick of it to say a 
word about it here, except to express 
my agreement with the radical re- 
viewer, that your oldatitagonist, whose 
poetry you ondfe declared fit only for dm 
ineriman of a brothel, is merely a little 
|>edaDt, straining afto effect, and dis- 
cussing subjects of Statesmanlike inte- 
rest in epigram, antithesis, and paltry 
quibble. In4e^> there are few men 
whose opinion on any serious subject 
would be so little likely to catch the 
ear of any party as Moore’s. 

Landor’s Imaginary Couversadons, 
a friend of mine has praised in die 
only periodic^, the praise of which is 
in the s%htest degiW valuable— it is 
nee^fiesstosay, Blackwood's Magazine 
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— find, ol course, I incline tofod favour- 
ibly towards it. I never have seeii the 
vork, and, with the btessin^ of God, 
leviT shall see it ; but, by the extracts 
lerc given, it appears to inc to be a mass 
if ignorance, bad principle, ill writing, 
,Tid self conceit. I wish, my dear Jef- 
ircy.you would review Savage Landor 
n your own snappish way — for you are 
>rctty inucb on a par with the author. 

hist think of a man, whose name is 
carcely heard of, chcvisliing the 
«jrsuasion that posterity wiH not con- 
bund him with the Coxes and^'oxrs 
►f the age !*' Ves, Jeffrey, your own 

>harles James Fox ! In ns, who al- 
rays fought to the hilt against him 
nd his rump, sucli latiguage might be 
lardonable, though it would not he in 
ery gocxl taste ; but in Landor! ! Again, 
ic teifs us that a pen between his (Lan^ 
or's) two fingers has more power than 
he two HousesofPiirliament ! Poor Ba- 
lamitj ! Then read his etymological 
isquisitions on the Italian language — 
II evvr^ one of wliich he is wrong— 
nd his great discovery, that a tumble- 
lead-over-hccU is^ nanuxl after the 
Aical house of Somerset!* Byron la 
uitc right in calling this fellow' a detp- 
ioutlied Bosotian. Therefore, as 1 said 
refore, I give you leave to blow your 
lenny trumjwt after him as lustily as 
ny man of your inches can he expcH:ted 
i do. Hcineinbcr that he cksstd — 
ery justly, I must own. it being the 
lost fk*ns*ihlc thing I ever have seen 
roin his j>on — the JeflVisii and Bro-w 
amii,'* with the other Jibrariomm 
erna?.'* So have at him. Get an Ita- 
an moonsbee for about a fortnight, 
ad he will teach you as much Tuscan 
s will defeat the Btrotian, and shew 
ou off* as a kind of small scliolar — a 
hing you want. 

Whom have wc behind ? 0 ! Bow- 
ing — Ilabylonian B(nvring — late from 
lil. IJL-re am 1, an please yoiir bo- 
our, as just out of French prison, 
r’hcTc 1 was clflSt 1)y tlic d— d inoun- 
Dcrs under Biftfoas," is the address 
rith which this patriot comes on the 
tage. He hfis lately been makingmoney 
y translating horrid trash from ail the 
arbarous dialects on the face of the 
anh, and scribing for the umgaxines. 
le iws the author also, of a hyuin-liook. 


for that excellent * set df num tlic 
Unitarians. The French wanted to 
hang him on a charge of treason, but 
he escaped that fate by whining roost 
lustily, and <leolaring upon his ho- 
nour he only intended to cheat the 
jiost-Dffice — on which the royalist go- 
vernment rchmted, nnd let him go. 
Had it been one of his own fashion, 
it needs no gliost to toil ns w'bat 
W'ould have l>een his late. But here 
we have him settling the world. Here, 
he says, Austriii, take half Moldavia 
and Bessarabia, and the peninsula 
formt*tl by the Danube and the Black 

Sea, as far as Ki-sU nji, wiili the double 
lake of Babada Uaxala, converted by a 
stroke of Mr Bowring’s p( ii into a roost 
exceBcnt harbour. Alexander of llus- 
aia, lof>k cast (what will Mill’s cin- 

jdoyors sav to this hint of hi« brother 
reviewer and lake the kingilota of Ar- 
menia. Ionian islands, kft about, and 
join the nca' Achicaii League, after 
the manner of Neufchatel. M.ibmoud 
of Istamboul, issue a Ham Siherif 
declaring Isiaroism in dangt r, and liring 
into the field Zaporeschans , lU lihasi hes, 
Zairos,'uTid Ttmariots. Gcnih men of 
Greece, read Mr Bbuiuiere’s jmuiplilet, 
and rc-csUiblish Greece as a united 
power, what you have never made it 
since the days of Agamemnon. All 
this fine fanfarona<le is inixinl up with 
the hardest words Bownn,''; could fiml 
out, by hunting jthrough the ga/.t;ttetT. 
Herzegouinians, rajxniiarKs, Maiiteiie- 
grins, and ocher big naniCN of rascally 
|K>puiations, dunce through hi** pagt« 
in all the glory of polysylUibhihio. 
Kot a tangible propofeitioii is made in 
the whole ]>aper ; except, 1 must own, 
where he is most indignant 
against Oxford fc»r nor patron iasiug by 
subscription the ChriafiaHn of (yrc:t‘cc. 
The men of lUudyciiia knew too wxdl 
tin? fate of Habscriptionswhen entrust- 
ed to w'hig hands, such as thoM; of some 
of «/<wr friemls, Mr Jeflrey, to do any- 
thing so absurd. But 1 pardon Bow- 
ring a great deal, for his shewing tlu; 
utter nonsens'c of the alarm against 
the liussian i»ow'iT, excited some years 
ago by Wilson, late Sir lioberu He 
does not leave that poor scribbler a Iq; 
to stand on. The reason is plain. 
Bowring is acquainted with Ute lau- 


• The word is, as every oncknows, muhrexault^ conupted iomrnei ; and yet the W’est- 
fclloivif, who talk so boldly of furnishing u« with a new body of grammars and 
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(i^aacc and the views of Russia— ^Wil- 
son Knows no language utidcr the suti> 
and is in politics toUilly uninfonned 
on that and every other subject. 

As I am 8ur<-‘ you are tired of the 
Westminster, X sliall now regale you 
with the last Quarterly. You are of 
course aware that I amuse the public 

J uetty regularly with comments on the 
eading reviews, genendly shewing 
tbeir utter absurdity and want of iu- 
Ibniwtipn. The public have hitherto 
agreed most ct>rdially with me, and 
though it will gratify you, yet 1 am 
sorry to have it to say, my old friend, 
that on the ])resent occasion Giftbrd, 
like some of ourselves, begins to exhi- 
bit manifest symyitoms of the neiir ap- 
proach of seconcl infancy. I'he last 
Tumiber of your old rival tlic QuarttT- 

ly is, ahsqitc oimi ihtluo, by far the 
worst that ever yet floundered across 
tlie lordly threshold of Joannas tfc Afo^ 
fttria. IVrh-ips it apfHJttrs the less 
excuhc'dile tor this reason, that it« 
iranu'diale predecessor was, as num- 
bers iiow-a-days a concern by no 
means to he sneezed at, really. On the 
contrary, there occurred in tliat ywir- 
ticuiar number, »«'veral glimpses of 
something like a knowlediro of the 
world of n al men, as aJst>of tlic world 
of r<ad letters ; two matters, the very 
exitsleiice of which is not necessarily 
implied in the manufacture of the 
lumberer now in my eye. Here we 
have back again to the very heart 
of all that old hit rarehical humbug, 
ovvr which, in former days, when I 
was more in the habit of meeting you 
than I have lately been, you and I 
luive orackctl so many excclletit bot- 
tles and tolerable jokes. Southey, who 
opens tins nuinlkT with a prosy arti- 
cle on Dwight, Qat whose baptismal 
name of Timothy you formerly sneered 
oo Tn\ich, to the dtscHatisfaction of ail 
America,! ought without doubt to take 
ordertt. VVhat has kept him a lay- 
man so long answer rae that, and 
cm mihi fnin^^us A/HiUof by my honour. 
An ordinary man liates the idea of 
being a clergyman, on account of the 
disa|b‘coable necessity of clerical deco- 
mrn imposed by that situation in liie : 
and for tlie same reasons, many good 
fellows of my ai^qiiaintance (even 
whigs) have recalcitratcnl against every 
{iroposol of the Bench. But what 
should hinder the doctor ? Could black 
«ilk apron, breeches and stockings to 
match, increase, in any degree worth 
mentioning, tljc already felt and vene- 


rated gravity of this pillar of out 
church and state ^ Would his artidea 
in the Quarterly, or his Books Of the 
Church, ike. come forth in thdr pre^» 
Bcnt shapes with n bit the less graoe^ 
or one whit less to our edification,, be- 
cause the doctor liad preached them 
ore rufundo in Keswick churcli ? 
Would not the vision of Judgment 
have made a prime funeral j^ermon— 
the Poet’s Pilgrimage a prime tlianks- 
giving one, and so on with the rest ? 
And I for one, must say, that it would 
give me the sincerest pleasure to hear 
of the worthy (loctor*s being in the re- 
ceipt of a round £3000 per annum, 
like another l*hiii>otts or Davison, in- 
stead of drawing his tithes exclusive- 
ly from that barren held on which 
Cvifibrd, like Proteus of old, beholds 
. his obese black cattle pasturing and 
snoring. 

To return from this digression. Dr 
S<>uthey has never once thought of 
recollecting that Horace has wrapt 
up a luretty considerable d—d deal of 
sense (as the V^ankecs would express 
it), in his precept nil adtmmri, I 
admit that in the private circle, over 
a tumbler or a cup of coffee, or a pot 
of homr-hrewed Cumberland beer, 
than whicl) few better things are to 
be met with in tliis sublunary state 
of existences, — I admit .that chatting 
in a quiet overly way, by the lirc-sidc, 
or with one s pipe in mouth, in fine 
summer weather, under tlie porch, 
after the true patriarchal fashion — I 
admit, 1 say, that in these circuin- 
stanctrs there t.y something not merely 
pardonable, hut even amiable — I speak 
from iny own feelings — and taking, in 
the fHmnr Jot anti simplicity with 
which such a wan as Doctor rioutliey 
lifts up his eyes and hands, to testify 
the genuine surprise produced u]X>n an 
uusopliisticate<l understanding, by the 
sudden prounilgation of a pieces either 
of luoral or physical novelty. But it 
is against all rules to carry into a 
crowded company a pair qf roving, 
rolling, wonder-shining optics. No- 
thing can be more absurd. How 
much more ridiculous, then, tins ha- 
bit of staring in print, wherein this 
worthy LL.D. so aariuglv uiK)n every 
occasion indulges himseif! 1 really 
am surprised when I see a man come 
to his years, lifting up such a trum- 
pet about little buds and leaves, and 
insects that eat com, and all that sort 
of stuff, in the very front and fore- 
head of a rcspeotable middk-aged re- 
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view ]ike the Quartcriiy, Even wlien 
« writer in the Quarterly Review is 
totally ignorant of his subject^ (as the 
JpQctor always is when ne meddles 
with, his favourite sciences ot' physio- 
Ic^y and political economy,} it is 
highly reprehenwble for a writer In 
such a review, to take unnecessary 
pains to exhibit his ignorance in the 
e^yes of all the men, women, and 
children, whom The Emperor of the 

West has the satisfaction of enrolling 
among his tribatarie8«r-But 1 go fur-> 
(her tuan this. In a word, 1 venture 
to suggest, for his 
llie First, thatitis quite reprehensible, 
in the present State of thinga, to suffer 
such topics as tliese to be meddled 
with at all in such a vrork, by people 
who arc absolutely and totally In a 
state of Cimmerianism as concerns 
them, I stick to this |)ositioii., Po- 
litical economy is a drug : so is iiatu- 
nd history : so is every branch of what 
the new peotde are .so fond of cfiUing 
(however absurdly) by the name of 
philosophy, 1 do not say that one 
can pick up a Sir Humphry Davy at 
every corner of the street, nor a Brews- 
ter, nor a Thomson, nor a Jumeson, no, 
nor even a Leslie-^but I do say, tliat 
second and third-rate natural philoso- 
phers and liistorians, arc by no mt^ans 
60 scarce as blackberries ; and 1 also 
do say, that these people would har- 
monize better than even 6rst-rate 
ones (were such discoverable) would 
do with the general tone of tiie Quar- 
terly Review : and I do say, between 
oursedves, that it lias long appeared to 
me highly absurd, in John Murray, 
William Gifford, and Company, to 
make no effort towards rivaiiiiig tiie 
very moderaU; {verformanevs which 
your honour ha.s hail the glory of 
ushering into the world, anent all that 
claiis of topics — but I say still more 
strongly and earnestly, that of all ab- 
surdities whereof any review of any- 
thing like decent character has in our 
time been guilty, there never has been 
any oue at all comparable to that into 
which „the Quarterly Review was be- 
trayed;, in the evil day, and the 
T^if SAi vsTfAxtr uttliappy hour, when 
first the notion of suffering Dr Sou- 
they, to me^e with political economy, 
natural history, or indcc<l with any 
tmliject demanding accurate human 
>;ikowle(lge, was hatched by the steam 
M toddy within the brain of Giffi)rd. 

To Timothy Tickler, who is no 
but an hoiieit man, the re»t 


view of Timothy Dw%ht, who i« botli 
an LL.D. and a huge {woser, by Ro- 
bert Southey, ditto, ditto, appears to 
be a piece of moat infantine stuff— and 
J have no hesitatiun in saying, that 
I sympatbiae with my defunct nauio- 

sake, “ Timoiheua sum ; nihil Timo» 
iheani a me alitnvm jmto** 

The second article, on William Hose's 
Orlando Furioso, is evidently a pie- 
bald aftair, half Foscolo, iiulf Johxi 

Murray, or rather one of his clerks.— 
I am sorry to say that 1 consider 
Ariosto himself as an unreadable con- 
cern, so that of course a translation 
of him docs not particularly interest 
my fetdiiigs. Indeed 1 may as well 
observe, once for all. that all poetical 
translations are and must r.r rerum «e- 
cejtsHafe be mere fudge, irndt-rstatid 

my meaning, how'cver, my friend— I 
know that in the days of your youth 
you were very fbml of doing into Eng- 
lish bits of A{>ol]onius Khodius, and 
other classics, metioris tetn rt n<t1iv ; and 

if you have forgotten the chuckle with 
which you in those simple and enga- 
ging clays heard me commend occa- 
sionally the display of your juvenile 
talent in .some of these pieces, you 
have a very bad memory : tliat is all 
the remark I think Ht to tmike on the 
matter. But I commended these things 
because they shewed talent in spite of 
an absurd plan and sulyect — and in 
tins way the consistency of my opi- 
nions is seen to nmain unimpeachable. 
As for Foscolo, it is well known that 
Murray or bis clerk translates his arti- 
cles into Kngli.sb from the original 1 ta- 
iiau,andIcannotbutsay that! con^der 
the existence of this inanufucturc as a 
grand feature in the literary history of 
our time, go to Italy for an Italian 
Reviewer of our own Gothiciwtry , and 
they putusoffwithaZantiotc. l' won- 
der w'e do not also hear of sutne Turk 
or Tartar being imported into Albe- 
marle-street, in order to furnish us 
with respectable criticisms on our new 
romances. Seriously, Gifford is wrong 
as to this matter, and you were right, 
Dgo Foscolo’s ultimo lettere, and some 
of liitf minor verses, are beautiiiil pro- 
ductions undoubtedly, but to set up 
any outlandish heathen of thia kind, 
and give him permission to open his 
humbugging jaws, in the periwlical li- 
terature of this great and civilized em- 
pire, this, I maintain, is indefensible 
and atmdotts quackery. It is as bad 
•a onr firiend THiaffe and his Com- 
ment ott Dante/’ a work tff which one 
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voluTne hs8 appeored, add nine others 
are on the stocks ; but never, me iaii, 
destined to l)c lauuclied in the dock- 
yard of his Western Majesty. There 
are some sensiblish remarks in tliis ar- 
ticle on the origin of the Arabian Tales, 
Amadis de Ganl, Mother Bluebeard, 
the Entperor Charlemagne, and simi- 
lar new and unliackneyed topics ; and 
a variety of ingenious little devices are 
fallen upon for the purnosc of intro- 
ducing, in a modi'st and arawingrmjin- 
like fashion, the pufi'of Mr W. S. Hose, 
which the scribe hud been hired to 
produce. How much more straight- for- 
ward and manly is the style in wliich 
t/’c do such tlnngs ! When you want 
to puff Brougham, you don’t go beat- 
ing about the bush and whispering his 
praises uiuier your breath, as il' you 

were afraid that any lH)dy would at once 
say, here is Mr Brougham lauding 
hiniseh — No, no, out at once comes 
your ]»araliel betwt'cn him and De- 
nioHtlu lies, or something of that cut. 
In like maniit r I, atter 1 hare supped, 
iindertakt to ]day a spring upon the 
fitidie of publut opinioJi in honour of 
Jenuny Hogg, Johnny I^csUo, or any 
other of my chums; and if you bear 
anybody comj»iaining of me for being 
a timid or u stingy master of the puf- 
fery, depend on it, ’tis the v<Jce of 
the siiid Jemmy or Johnny himself,, 
and no other mother's sou. But here, 
jus-t becjiuse Hose is a wriU‘r in the 
Quarterly, m* what a fuss and diffi- 
culty there is about giving him a little 
hit of a ilu-re. If he hail written 
for North or you, in how much more 
manly a stylo had he not boon dealt 
with ! As» for the veises quoted in the 
Quarterly from his translation, I con- 
fess they appiar to me to be praise- 
worthy, and 1 only wtmdcr how either 
Foscolo or bb EngUficr had the wit ta 

pick them <'Ut. 

*• On the liccolicciions of the Pe- 
ninsula,” fike. is Article Third — a very 
pkuisant little book, and a twaddling 
little review, by a very near connection 
(as 1 opine) of one of the scribes re- 
viewed. One is pleasetl with the dis- 
play of natural affiection wherever it 
occurs. After all, Jeffrey, you never 
said a truer thing than when you rc- 
aiarkecl some time ago, apropos to Barry 
Cornwall s ap})earance in the poetical 
horizon, that “ all is vamiyand vexa- 
tion of spirit, except the charming flow 
of the benevolent afTections — the de- 
lights of fnendsht{>— the luxuries of 
u OM K.** h rtnni‘inl>er and cpiote these 


bonny long-nebbed wcoid^l^ yoiM' 

with great satisfaction. lai^OTesucb 

Bentimentfi, old bachelor though I be. 

The fourth article is a thundering' 
affair of and concerning some old ba- 
boon of the name of Belsham— some-* 
bow I always confound Belsham and 
Bentham — an Unitarian. These scampa 
were always horrible pervertera of 
Scripture, but I confess I w'as not pre- 
pared for the Je hauUen^haa tone in * 
which this particular heathen dures to 
prate of St I'aul. The reviewer is 
some tremendous fire-shovel — nobody 
out of black breeches could possibly 
have imagined that any rational crea- 
ture would bother himself with listen- 
ing to a shallow, ignorant, blas|»hemous 
numskull, such as this Belsham. And 
by the by, since I am talking of them, 
what excuse iias a certain northern 
University to make for itself, for ha- 
ving created at least one D. D- of thia 
sect? Doctors of Divinity, that dis- 
believe the divinity of our Saviour! 
Pretty divinity, I say. — Compare this 
twaddling specimen uf mere dotardlike 
adtum ihcu1o>ricu7iu with the masterly 
crucifixion inflicted by Arebbishop 

Magee. x\fter him Tis mere slaying 
of the slain, even to allude to the ex- 
istence of the crew. And here we 
have a light and mercurial allusion in. 
the sliape of thirty closely-printed 
pages Octavo. The man is no War- 
burton. 

The Travels of A. de Capell Brooke, 
Esq- are reviewed in a manner 

more like your own flimsy style of do- 
ing such things, than the Quarterly's. 
The Tractatus on Mafuria seems con- 
foundedly dull W'ork to rne — even 
though you are cut up in it. 1 hate 
to see heavy fellows battering at you. 
Hang it, t^mj have no right to meddle 
with my amusements. 

Mexico” is the attractive title of* 
one of Southey's most plodding per- 
fonnances. I su|q)ose it is an excursut ' 
detachetlfrom the forthcoming quarto^ 
Poem of Paraouav, I wish the Doc- , 
tor would join some of the Patriots at^ 
once. 

The new cotrespondmee of the poefr 
Cowper, givea occasion to the next ar- 
ticle — and candour confesses, that not 
having seen the book, I was pleased 
much with tlie extracts herein give®, 
of it. As for the observations of the 
Quarterly, they are mere imbecility. 
The conduding pamgraph about " re- 
ligious reading,^ is excessively dis- 
gusting— qu&te as wmcb so, in 
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ft «omei«Al different tone« ns the aU 
Itisions to such subjects in your oisn 
mngn um opus. I hate both extremes 
heresy and hiiiubup: are equally alien 
to my notions of things. 

The Keview of Hajji Balm is a very 

laboured performance. One sees how 
seriously tlie necessity of puflfing the 
tiling lias been felt iu certain quarters. 
Downright* drudging, determined 
laudation, docs the business. T(» deny 
tliat this little work has merit, would 
be ridiculous. It does, I well be- 
lieve, embo<ly tlie whole of Mr Mo- 
rier's diligent observations of Orien- 
tal affairs. But when the Uuartcr- 
ly at once, and distinctly, says, that 
this book is totally devoid of merit as 
to the portraiture of hnraan i>assions 
and feedings, why d<M'S it quote as a 
specimen, almost the only passionate 
scene that occurs between its boards.'^ 
Avoid this sort of nonsense, if you 
meddle witli Mr 'Motigx bchcftrwuvrf, 
—but, the l)ook not being Constable's, 
you will not probably think of this. 

What have we next ?— 0 ! the Dry 

Hot, — Uot “ the Dry Hot ! 1 

Poor Parry ! 1 confess I give up him 
and the whole concern now'. May all 
this, however, bo otherwise than we 
expect I 

• 1 observe, that the Capl*ain has, du- 
ring his luiJt two voyages, fUvouretl us 
with Melville Island, Cockburn C ove, 
Point Croker, Harrow Bay, Cierk s 
Clump, Hope s Heights, tV. ^ c. — all 
this is us it should be ; but if lie aiines 
back another time without having im- 


mortalized some equally efficient pa- 
trons of his,, by such christenings as 
(riftbnVs Headland, Soutliey's Sound, 
Murray s JVloorhigs, Uavidsoifs Drift, 
&.C. See. &c. I snail unquestionably 
set him down as one of the ungrateful. 

If he had been blessed with a real 
sense of the titness of tilings, ho 
would certainly have called some of 
those new insects he has diseoveriwl 
after you, iny dear fellow ; and ri>r 

sure, I for one, shall take no offence, 
if he does call the biggt^st of all his 
hyperborean Bears after 

Yours, in the liond of 
Periodicaltsni, 
TiMoniY Ticivi.riJ- 

Souihxiffpt 

IG, 

r.S. The only good article in iho 
Quarterly, is the last — that on iht 
i'hanci'llor. But as you have rea l tin 
same tiling so often in Blackwood, 
you wiU not p€*rhaps be much .nuused 
with it. It is, however, you may de- 
pend on it, a real good, sm^islung ar- 
ticle — and if there was any Htc in 
Brougham, Denman ,i^c. WfonMt must 
have acted as the completest of extin- 
guishers. l.ong live the old I, ad, wy 
1. He loves Porter and Port, and 
Church and King — like myself. \\ hat 
would not your party give 0> have u 
tiH‘ of him €»u your side — Your law- 
yers !— indeed !— Bmnba/ccu 
1 .S good tnougli for the best of you, 


FINE 

The cxliibitions of this sjiring arc, 
without exception, the worst we re- 
member. In J^otidon a sort of rival 
to tile Iloyal A<aidciny s concern has 
been got up, near (diaring-cross, by a 
set of artists who have chosen to take 
something in snuffs — in other words, 
who considtr themselves to have been 
ill used in this workl by the pietprial 
M ev 'axsfr, \Vc are sorry to obaervo 
two painters of rial cm i nonce joining 
this new' squad — the eilbrts of which 
will most maiiitcMly came to nothing* 
We allude to Martin and Haydon. The 
former produceth one of the ICgyptian 
plagues, done quite in his old style — in- 
deed, a vast deal too like his Bclshuz- 
xaris Feast, his Joshua, &c. &c. But 
with all this, Martin is so decidwlly a 
man of ori|iinality and genius, that 
we regret hia fetid with tilt Academy. 


AXT.n. 

Let him make bisliow, and go back to 
the only founfain of proft>‘«ioij!d ho- 
nour, worthy of ftis looking alicr, ere 
it bf too late. 

Do you the same thing, Mr ihnja- 
inin Bober t Haydon, if y<*u be a wise 
man. Vour present joirlbrinance of 
3ilenus and Bacchus is indeed so 
yjSjy cockneyish a concern, tlat we 
doubt whether it would have got bc- 
vond the anU^chumbers ut Somerset- 
AOiuiOr— but doing a l>ad tliijig does 
not ttndo a good tiling. You, sir, arc 
still the roan that painted that head 
of Jjwfarus— and he who denies that 
that is the finest thing our age has 
witnessed, in the highest and purest 
branch of tlic art, is no judge of paint- 
ing— on dial you may rely. Do let 
us hear no more of your Greek roy tho- 
logy— 4iul do let us hear, that your 
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next f^ood picture figures at Homerset- 
house, in the midst of that good com- 
pany, iroin which nothing hut wane 
Hhsunl caprice of yonr own could have 
even for a inonu^nt exrludotl you. 

'I’lii: wtu'sf ))icture in this new ex- 
hibitiouj is one of a widow throwing 
off her weeds, and rigging lu‘i‘S(‘lf in 
gay Colours once* again — painted by 
one Ui' hti'r. 'I'his geiitleniun has the 

delicate ijnaginatioti and airy touch of 
n dray horse. 

'J'fie Soincrset-house show is also 
excessively had, u]m)ii tlie whole, this 
31:11. W hat ill tilt* name of w'oiider 

|H)ssess(‘s the committee to admit all 
these tilings r Artists indeed ! Sign- 
po.sls. te:i- trays, stoneware ]dates, and 
s.uu tTs, are oi ks of tlie suhliim^st 
art, compand with ten-twelfths of 
the atl!iirs that blaze along thesi* in- 
ferminable Wid)‘'. 

lint, h.s'l as the “ totlle of the 
wholi " is, liere are good things — hero 
arc f'f< good tilings. Here arc three 
or four portraits by Sir 'J’liomas 
lanireiia, painted in the very finest 
style ot’ iiit — graceful In voiid all ri- 
\alrv, niast4'ily lx‘3ond all naeh of 
d< rraetion. 'fhe Ouduss of (ilouccs- 
ter is such u thing us no otlier pain- 
ter, fiince Sir Josliua, eonld come 
within .1 hundred niiles of — ^Irs Hal- 
ford ifs aiiotiur gem of tin. first water-— 
wliat gintle ladylike lovclinebs ! — But 
perliaps the greatest triumph of all is, 
the Sir W'illiatn ( urtis — like — yet oh ! 
how nil like ! — thi‘ very id.eal of fiat- 
Tcry, and yet the truth, the \ery truth 
too! This is true genius. 

'J’here is a portrait of a sweet young 
lady III an ancient Klorentiiic dre.ss, by 
an artist — whose namo we at this ino- 
ineut forget — which deserves to he 
latided in the s.mir hreatlt wiili Sir 
Thomas’s clKfs-d’o'iivre. The only 
other thing in tliis ilepartinent tliat 
inueli struck us, is a small full-length 
of a young la<ly in a Chinese hut, hung 
in a very bad light, and a great deal 
hi^ht r up than it should have been. 
This also is a delicious picture — the 
artist’s name is KosU-r. 

Leslie, the American artist, stands 
clearly and decitUtlly at the head of 
those who exhibit cabinet picture's 
this year. Ili:> ** Saneho Panza in 
the apartment of the Duchess," is 

quite as good as any picture Wilkie 
ever painted — full of cxwllence as to 
drawing, and to colouring — and above 
all, as to conception. This artist now 
stands fairly where his genius entiUes 
him to he. We ron<rrnfidnt<» AiYiorirn 


Wilkie lias two very email and very 
pood pictures— one* of a smuggler sell- 
ing gill, and the other, of the two girls 
dressing tht*msclves in Allan Kamsay's 
(ietitle Slicphent. This last, how- 
ever, is by no means such a favourite 
with u.s iiB that nio.st pathetic bijou 
(from the .<(ainc jhicui) which is in 
Sir Ilobcrt I.iston’s eolKction. Mr 
Wilkie has not any fir.^t-rate works 
rcatly this year— but it is said lie is to 
make up for this gloriously next .sea- 
son, by his “ John Knox at St An- 
drew^s." 

Aftt'r these, tlic next best thing is, 

AI. Porceaugnac between the two 
physicians.” This delightful, airy, 
and truly classical little picture, is 
also, Wi* e, the work of an Ame- 

rican— his name is Newton. lie also 
seems to have found a beautiful and a 
novel field for himself — IWaa/ ! 

JVIulready’s “ wooing tlie w'ulow," 
is well ]iainted ; hut there is oonsidcr- 
ahle coarseness in tlic conception. It 
is, however, fif‘ty leagues above jMr 
Uichters jolly \Vidow of Suffolk street. 

AVilliain Allan has a picture of 

CiiH*en iVTary resigning tlie crown at 

Lochle>en” — and tliis picture con- 
tains some exquisite painting, and one 
tnagnificent figure — that of 1 .yndesiay 
‘‘ with the iron eye.” We cannot 
flatter her majesty this morning. The 
subject, however, is pojnihir, and so is 
the picture. 

Tile exhibition at Edinburgh — to 
descend from great things to small — 
is miserably off for the want of Sir 
Henry llaeburn, who is dead, and 
Allan, and tlie Nasmyths, who do not 
ch(K>se to take a part in it — fur what 
reason, gootl, had, or i lul iff 1 rent, wc 
do not know'. Some noble lundsca|>es, 
of Thomson of Duddingstone s, are 
the chii*f embelli.shineiu — after two 
little piecc.s of Wilkie, one of wliich, 
the Gentle Shepherd Pi]>ing, has al* 
reatly been alluded to. The other is 

S uite as clever, but not so touching— 
le subject, “ lluucan Gray came here 
to woo.^' 

Tho best portraits, on the whole, 
are undoubtedly those of younf ^olin 
Watson — we cannot, howeveri be 
pleased with his Earl of Ilopetoun. 
/The dress in that picture is, to be 
sure, so barbarous a Bi>ecimeii of mo- 
dem Athenian gusto, that no wonder 
if a painter of any judgment was too 
much disgusted to able to do himself 
justice. 

D. B, 
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UKMAUKS ON TJIB NOVEL 01' MATTHKW WALO.* 


Although a great variety of loiig- 
win^fd discussions have been written 
about the comparative advantages and 
disailvanUiges of composing works of 
this class, in the first person, and in 
the third person, we venture to say, 
that the truth of the niattt r lies not 
far from tlic surface, and may be ex- 
pressed in three syllables. Whenever 
the novel writer places his reliance 
chiefly on the incidents themselves 
which he is to narrate, the historical 

tliird person is by lar the kilter plan 
for him to adopt : whenever, on the 
otlier hand, his chit‘f ohjeet is the de- 
velopeinent of chtirnclcr, the us<* of the 
first person furniKhes him with inti- 

nitely su}X‘rior facilities for the easy 
and full attainment of the purpose he 
lias ill view. Accordingly we find, 
that the skilful romance- writer, wdio 
dot's make use of the third person, never 

fails to throw himself out of that by 
the introduction of dialogue whenever 
the devclopenient of character happens 
to hecorue for the moment his princi- 
pal concern ; and perhaps, in a long 
romance, where many ditterent cha- 
racters art* to be equally, or nearly 
so, the object.s of the reader’s syin- 
patliy, this partial use of the advan- 
tages of the first person may have 
many thiiigs to recuraintnd it ; as, for 
example, the greater variety, not only 
in tlie substance, but in tlio tone of 
the narrative — an a<l vantage of high 
importance in a i^ork of considerable 
bulk— and many other things of the 
same kind. 

In works of more limittd extent, 
and where the writer’s purpose is to 
bind the reader’s attention and sym- 
pathy on the progress of thought and 
feeling in nm huiuaii mind, we con- 
ceive It to he quite clear, that the use 
of the first person is the ht»»t exf»edi- 
ent, rrovidid wc art* called upn to 
sympathize solely or chiefly with one 
human being, ptrhups this is the best 
expedient, even when the ojK-ration of 
external events, uncontroilaldc by him, 
UjKm that human being, forms the 
principal fund on which the writer's 
imagination is to draw. Jlut wdieru 
the particular nature of the incidents 
in which the Insing is involved, is de- 


cidedly a point of sinall importance 
when ronipareil with the nature and 
jHJCuliarity of the mind on whicli these 
incideiitb are to exert tlieir influences, 
then above all, it seems to us clear and 
manifest, that the uniform adoption 
t>f the autubio{;ra[i]iic tone is not only 
the best expedient, but the only good 
one. — How frigid would the display 
of the Passion of Julie D'Ktangc have 
been in any form but that of confes- 
sion — how' vain the attempt ti» pour- 

tray Werther by any hand but lus own! 
The story of iiil bias indeed might 
have been told as well or nearly so in tlie 
third person, because^ extiuisiU* as the 
character of* the boo Is. there is no- 
thing ]»rofound, or dark, or even du- 
bious, in it— nothing but wliat a third 
party might have tasil) enough krii 
suppost^fl ea]>;d>leof completely uinUr- 
standmg, and completely kiying be- 
fore US. But whenever the depths of the 
heart and the soul an* to k* laid hare, 
let us have the knife of the self-una- 
toniist — nay, without »,iving aii> thing 
about since man) human muuU 
may be very shallow' tilings, and )et 
highly amusing as W'ell as instructive 
in tlu*ir display, whenever the secret 
itccnlinr ittes of one are the juin- 

eipal object, let that man tell his own 
sti^ry — yea, even if‘ that man be a Ue- 
verenil Mr Balquhidder, or a Provost 
Pawkic. 

Mr Matthew Wahl d(a.'S U 11 his own 
story, in the remarkable volume kfore 
us, and every person who rewls it must 
admit that it is a story eminently un- 
fit for being told by any one hut its 
hero. Uls indeed a story, not only 
abounding in, but overflowing with, 
variety of liighly interesting incident 
and adventun* hut throughout the 
whole of its tenor, everything is dcci- 
dctlly and entirely subordinate to the 
naimtc and anxious, although easy 
and unaffected, anatomy of one man s 
iiiirid; and that mind is so distinct 
and f,et sr in every particular of its 
structure, that we fed throughout, and 
are scarcely evf*r unconscious of the 
feeling, that on whatever particular 
stream in the ocean of life its lot had 
been cast, amidst whatever tlieatre of 
action tliis man s fate had placed him, 
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however inucl* he ii)i}:ht have l)eeii 
elevated alK>ve, or depressed below, the 
eondition in whieli we iiiid him, by 
the accidents of birth find fortuiii*, 
and even of cihic.itjon, tJie i.s.sue in 

the main imist still liave bt'cn the 
same. It is im]>osRi])le tosu]>pose for 
n moment, that it Mattlie^w Wald had 
be<-Ji born a duke or a peasant, be 
rould hive* bet'ij eitliei a mean or a 
happy man. Tlie cliief sympathies 
which he excites arc placed far be- 
yond the reach of any <*xtrriml acci- 
(b'Dts wlmteviT. A liaujibty, seoni- 
liil, sarcastic, sbrewd, bitter spirit, 
blendttl with some tcttipestuous jias- 
;-ions, ami soflt ticd by a fe\v feeliiip;s 
of the purist and most tender d< ptb — 
these are the main eUimnts of this 
mind. HicY wimld have been the 
same had he revelled under a canopy, 
or sweated on a hi^li-road ; and in 
lilber cjisi tin* man w<juld liavc luen 
unhapj>y, and his tc( linjis wtmld have 

roinmandeil our sympalliies, because 
bis t’eelinj.'s would ahvays havi* been 
lb«' ft( Invis of a strong-minded, indc- 
p(*ndtnt, and s<'lf-rt Ivinpf human be- 
inp ; and ])c(\nise n<» human heiiip^ ean 
in' hujijiy who carricH tlirou^b life the 
liuldt, or we nddit rather say tin- pas- 
sion, of psyclKdopdcal ronteinplatioii, 
without beinjj: iithcr debast d by the 
pei^mial imliff rcnce of a nuTe cynic, 
or ctmohled with the ]K'rson;il calm- 
ness (»f a true ))hdosophcr ; or, which 
is a better, and bapjaly a more aftain- 
libie thinp;, blt'^sid with the personal 
huiiiilii) rind >iihinisr,ion of a true 
Christian, — We coiu't ivc tluit the story 
is mit less instructive than intcrest- 
inp;. 

t 'iwKr any inofli heat ion o^brin and 
lircumstaiice, sticli a tale must have 
bivn both interest inp; and instructive: 
but ii is miifh the more interesting, 
w ithout (jue"5tion, larause, from its be- 
ing wnttdi in the first person, we arc 
reniiiuled at every step, or nither, to 
speak more aecuraleiy, wt arc kept 
continuidly impressed with the sense, 
that lie, of whose fortunes we are 
reading, possessed not only n powerful 
intellect, hut a high and imaginative 
genius ; and most assuredly, the story 
gains from the same civeninslance no 
trivial aeei‘ss of iiistructiveuess. since 
the natural pride of man can never be 
too frequently admonished, how inca- 
pable are even the highest juiw^crs and 
aecomtdishments of intellect of ato- 
ning n>r the want of that moral cqui- 
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librium in which tlic true happiness of 
wan consists, — in the absence of which 
the noblest gifts of our Creator serve 
not more surely to embellish the nar- 
rative, than to deepen the substance of 
human misery. 

The main outline of the story may 
he bketehed very briefly : ^I.itihew 
\Vttkl is the i»nly son of’Capiain John 
Wald, an officer in the army ot freorge 
11., who, upon the death and forfeiture 
of his elder brother, (the I.Hird of 
Blackford, )in 1 7 15 . i s fortunate enough 
to obtain a grant of the family estuU - . 
The forfeited gentleman has left a wi- 
dow and only daughter, wdiom Ca|>- 
tain Wald ado{)ts and protects. At his 
death he is found to have ristori'd by 
his will the (‘state to his brother's 

child—and young Matthew, having 
nothing but a very small patrmiony, 
is brought up to the verge of manhood 
under nis aunt’s roof. It bad been 
tacitly understood, as was under all 

the circumstances natural and right, 
tliat he and bis cousin should marry 
in due time ; and from llie earliest 
dawn of his mind, it is easy to see that 
a pabsionate love for the fair Katliarinc 
AVald hatl liecn growing with the 
growth and strengthening wdth the 
strength of Matthew, 

The happy ibivs in which tliis ju- 
venile passioli filial his, and at least 
Bcemeil to fill her mind, are painted 
with a few exquisite touches of natural 
jiathos — the remembrance of those 
days shews like the image of some old 
and treasured dream. 

The mother of Katharine, liowever, 
marries the parson ol‘ the parish, one 
Mr Mather, and from this moment 
Matthew’s fair daw'ii of existence is 
overcast. Mather has owed his living, 
and indeed all Ins advancement in life, 
to the noldc family of I .ascelyiie ; and 
while Matthew' is absent at I’ollcgc, 
he contrives, by a train of cunning de- 
vices, b> have his fonner pupil, the 
Honourable George Lascelyne, domes- 
ticated beneath the roof of Blackford, 
W'here Katharine, in the buoyancy of 
youthful vanity, suffers herself to 
lorn from the old tacit faith that 
liound her to her cousin, and at least 
believes herself to Ih* in love wnth this 
hundsinne* young nobleman, (whom in 
the sequel she marries.) JVfr Wahl, 
our hero, it must he observed, is a hero 
of rather an uulieroic stamp, in so fiir 
os iiersonal advantages arc concerned ; 
am' we think some fair romance read- 
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crs iviU stare not a little when they 
perceive how completely^ in spite of aA 
this, their sympathies are made to grow 
upon the unlovely Mattlicw. The 
passages in which he> returning hasti- 
ly from St Andrews^ after a three years* 
absence, heholdshis cousin sprung from 
childhood to womaiihoo<1, gazes ujnm 
her bloom of uuimagined loveliness, 
and almost in the same breath is heart- 
sickened by the discovery of what has 
been done while he w'as away, are 
among the most striking and charac- 
teristic parts of the w’ork. As such, 
we shall extract a small specimen of 
them, though we are well aware that 
the effect of such things is sorely inar- 
by mutilation. 

“ Kacharine happened to go out of the 
room soon aUer breakfast, and I slunk up 
stairs to iny own old garret in a iru^>d of 
considerable sulkiness. J dung myself dov n 
in a chair, anil my eyes rested upon an old- 
fashioned hanging mirror, which, by a 
great crack through the middle, recalled to 
my recollection an unfortunate game at 
BliiidmunN iiuft' that tottk place several 
years before, when my beautiful cousin wjis 
a match for myself in every species of 
romping. Fnmi the old days my attention 
wandered hack to the pri'scnt, and 1 began 
to study, with some feelings not of the movi 
delightful dcscriptitm, the a])pcaranrc of the 
image now before me. 'J’lie iiiumphs of 
file Fife friseur had been quite obliterated 
during my journey, anti a huge mass of 
raven black hair was hanging about my ear» 
in all the native .shaggine^s of the pictu- 
rcKC|iie. 1 perceived at one glance, that my 
whole dress was in the extreme of barb.!- 
rouii bad t;iste,— >tliac my coat was chimsUy 
cut, and would hate taken in two of me*. — 
that iny waisto'at w^as an atrociiy, — and 
that my linen was not only ctiarse hut soil- 
ed. I had it in my power to remedy this 
last defect ; mi f stripped off my clothes, 
and began to scrub myself by way of prr. 
paration. JSiti, clean >hirt and uli, trie 
tiling would not do. * Fool !’ saul 1 to my- 
self, ^ do you not see how if is? Mbat 
nonsense for you to dream of ligging your- 
self out, as if anytJiing could make tUnl 
look well’! l>u you not see that your com- 
plexion is us black us a gipsy’s— your 
growth Rtunted. everything about yoxi as 
destitute of grace as if you were hewn out 
of a whinstonc ? W’hat a jiair ot slimildcrs 
that bull’s neck is buried m ! The Niiirdi- 
ness of these legs is mere deformity ! shape- 
less, uncouth, awkv/urd, saviigc- looking ra. 
ganmftin that you arc, seeing y«jur own 
reflection as you do, how could you dream 
that anything in the form of a woman could 
ever fancy these grotesque proportions r’ 

“ 1 hokid voices under my window at 


this moment, and, peeplitig out, saw 3fr 
Lascclyne and my cousin standing together 
tn cxinversution beside the dial-stone. He 
had laid aside his robc-dc-chambre, and 
was dressed for riding. A short green frock, 
and tight buckskin breeches, descending, 
without a crease, to the middle of the leg, 
exhibited the perfect symmetry of his tall 
and graceful person. 1 1 is proHle was pure- 
ly Greek, nothing could surpass the bright 
bloom of his complexion. But it was the 
easy, degagec air of the coxcomb— the 
faultless grace of every altitude and action, 
that cut me deepest. I saw it all— Fain 

would I have not seen it ;— ! tried to de- 
ceive mysidf;— but I couhi not lie blind, 
1 siw' Katharine’s eye beaming upon him 
as he chattered to htr. I watched his airy 
glances — I devoured their smiles. He UK»k 
her gaily by the hand, and they disappear- 
ed round the corner of the house. 

I sat down again, luilf nuked as I was, 
in my chair, and spurned the slipper from 
my fool against the mirror. It hit the Hoi- 
of the old crack ; and the s|K»t where it 
lighted heranie the centre of » thousand 
straggluig radii, that made it itujwissihle 1 
should hi: hencefortli ortiniled otherHiso 
thon'^ with sorely broken tractions of u)> 
sweet form.” 

As yet, however, it is only siispioion. 
Conviction follows a few days after- 
wards, in tile course of’ an excursion 
to some fine scenery in the neighboui- 
IukhI of the paltriiiil mansion. 'I'liv 
party has been seattcrul in ruling 
through the forest, and Muttht w iimU 
himself for soiiu- time alone. He is 
endeavouring to recover llu; trace of 
bis companions — 

“ J had got a little off the riv « r, to .Tvoid 
some ;i]>]iarcntl\ xmp.isMihk* tliicki't'«, and 
was walking my little Ihghi.imKr quietly 

along the top of the kmdk uhm J heimi 
what seemed to he u womun's \iuce doviii 
helow. I halted for a uiomenl. be.ird iluii 
Koutid again, and, adv.-u.cmg a lew paces, 
wfcw distinctiy Kalhaiine W aid and .Mi 
Laseclyiie seated together at the root of a 
tree, fust hy the brink of die water, 'i'all 
trees were growing nil down i)n b.ink, hut 
the underwood cousi.sted of bushes and 
thornH, and 1 hud a perfect view of iht 
pair, though they were pertiups fitly jiHces 
under the spot where I stood. A thou- 
sand tumultuous feelings throbbed upon 
my iirain ; and yet a inoTial coUlrios sli<K>k 
me as 1 gii/ed. Her right hand coverett 
her eyes us she wept, not aloud, hut audi- 
bly, besidt: him. He held ilte left giUsped 

in hi!* fingers on her knee, 1 saw him kiss- 
ing the drops off it as they fell. She with- 
drew' that hand also, clasped them both 
fervently upon lier face, mul groaiiud and 

nobbed again, m if her heart would break. 
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1 heard Mm ipcaking to her all the wlule, 
but notone word of what he said. I caught, 
however, a glimpse of his check, and it 
was burning red. Katharine ro.se sudden- 
ly from beside him, and walked huitic paces 
alone by the margin of tlic blream. lie 
paused — and followed. I saw him seize 
her hand and press it to lu^ lips — I saw her 
struggle for an instant to relea.Hc it, and 
then recline her head upon his shoulder.... 
1 saw Inm, yes ! I saw him with my eyes 
— 1 saw him encircle her waist with his arm 
— 1 saw them glide away together under 
the trees, lingering upon every footstep, 
his ann all tlie while bearing her up. Hea- 
vens and earth 1 I saw all this as distinctly 

as 1 now Hiv tiiiA pajicr before in(%..4Uid 
\ct, after tiu) hod been a few uioments 
beyoinl my view, I was i;ahii — calm did 1 
say ? — I was even cheerful — I felt some- 
thing luioyant within me. 1 whistled 
aloud, and spurred into a canter, bending 
gaily on my saddle, that 1 tniglit pass be- 
Meath the sj«re;«ling branebes. 

““ I soon saw the old ivied W'alls of the 
castle, boniulfil airily omt the .sward, until 
I hud reaelied the bridge, gave my pony 
U* the servants, wlio acre lounging alaiut 
the turn, and j^uited Mr and Mrs JMathcr, 
who were alrvad) si-ued in one of the win- 
dows of what had been the great ball — the 
liincheoTi set fortli near them mgrud order 
upon the grass-grtiwn floor. — 

*’ So yovi have tound us out at last, 
Matthew said the .Minister— ‘ I was afraid 
you would come after pudding-timc.’ 

* Ay, cafcli me at that trick if you 
can,’ cried I, as gav u.s u lark. 

• Well,’ s«vs he, * I wisli these young 
ptsiple would pleime to eome hack again ; 
tliey liave been sacking tor you this hail 
hour.* 

“ '* Jndu'U’ said I ; ‘ I am licariily sorry 
they shouhl he wasting their time in such a 
gtu».,v.eh.i'.v— one u.ight wander a week 
her< w itliouf being disct»\ ered — 1 was never 
in such a wilderness. Jlut J believe I 
iiiuHt go and sts* it 1 can’t iind them in niy 
turn.’ 

1 srcjiiud toward the gateway in tliis 
vein, and w'as lortonate etjougli M perceive 
that they had alrc.uly reached the place 
where the scrvanl.s and hor.sc.s were. Ka- 
tharine had jjulled her bonnet low down 
over her eyt- ; hut she smiled ^ery sweet- 
ly, ttlunugh I cfuikl n.'i hut think a little 
coiifiisedly.) as I told her wc wtre waiting 
for her, anti apologi/.etl for the trouble 1 
had been giving. 'I't! Mr Iwascvlyne, also, 
1 spoke with a frcitlom, a mirth, a gaiety, 
that were tpnti* delightful. In a w'ord, 1 
was the soul of ihe him‘he»»n parly : It w'as 
1 who drew the corks iind tuirvcd the pic : 
It was 1 who plunged down the precipice 
to till the bottles with water : Jt was 1 wlio 
brimiiieti the glasses foreveiy one, and wht» 
drained, in my own proper perstin, twice 
OK many hmnpcrs as fell ro i]iei»hare t»f any 
two b«8ideN> 1 rattled awny with n glee 


and a ItveliiteHs that nothing ooftM check or 
rcaiat. At first, they geemed to be a little 
surprised with the chan^ in my manners, 
especially Lascelync; but I soon made 
them all laugh as heartily as myself. Even 
Katharine, the fair weeper of the wood, 
even she laughed ; but 1 watched her eyes, 
and met tliem once or tw'icc, and saw that 
there was gloom bdiind tlie va^amr of ra- 
diance* 

“ 1 supported this happy humour with 
much success during great part of the ride 
homewards, but purposely fell behind again 
for a mile or two ere wc reached Black- 
ford.” 

Matthew takes his lea re very abrupt- 
ly after this, and becomes involved in a 
fpreat variety of adventures— we say a 
great varivti/^ because the incidents arc 
nut merely thickly set, but really ex- 
tremely diverse? iti character, and open- 
ing upgUinpseK into a great many wide- 
ly different fields of Imman life and 
action. He goes to Edinburgh, where 
a crafty attorney seduces him, taking 
advance of his iatiained and vindic- 
tive state of mind, into a rash and un- 
worthy attempt towards recovering 
Itis father's estate, upon some legtu 
quibble — which attempt being, as it 
ought to be, fruitless, Mr Matthew is 
left all but a beggar in fortune, and 
burdened with a sense of shame and 
remorse, which ever after broods and 
rankles in his naturally upright mind, 
lie then becoiiuvs tutor in a gentle- 
man s family, and fomis a sort of 
gentle attachment (for he never dares 
to say the word love) for a beautiful 
natural daughter of Sir C, Ilarr, writh 
whom a highly pathetic epiiiode con- 
nects itself. Tile Baronet dies, and 
being thus thrown ujiou the world 
again, Matthew resolves to study me- 
dicine. lie does so with great success, 
struggling with the world as so many 
Scottisli students do, and at length 
reaps the fruits of his labours in a re- 
spectable establishment as a country 
doctor, and in the hami of the fair 
Joanna Barr, who, after her father's 
death, has- been left in a situation of 
dependence ami penury. While he is 
exerting liimsclf in liis professional 
career, an accident which we shall not 
stop to detail, brings to light the fact 
that .Ioannas mother had in fact been 
inarrictl to the deceased Baronet. IMr 
Wald is put into possession of a plen- 
tiful estate— moves in tlie highest 
walk.s of society — is invited to»itand 
for the borough, and repairs tb Lon- 
don as M. V. 

In go far the external appearance of 
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tilings is not only fair^ but eminently 
fbrtunatc ; But all this while the ori- 
ginal i«ssion has been smouldereil^ not 
extinguished. The love of Ills cousin 
had bci‘ii doomed to be tJte passion and 
the fate of his life. Of this, by unob- 
trusive and highly skilful touches, the 
reader has been all along kept to a cer- 
tain extent aware, and surf/rise is not 
the feeling with which we at last find 
this apparently happy and successful 
man plunged into the abyss of misery 
—not by any stain of sinful indulgence 
—for of this the total iinpoRsibility is 
felt from the beginning of Katharine 
Wald's story to the end — but bv the 
natural conscnuences of one Binple in- 
terview, ill which Illatthcw's wife is 
made, for the first time, to suspect 
that she has never possessed the true 
love of her husband. I’lie effect of this 
upon a feeble constitution, and a highly 

sensitive, and not strong mind, is fa- 
tal ; and llie calamity recoils in fear- 
ful force upon Wald himself, and all 
tliat are dear to him. Katharine ha- 
ving been desoTted and beirayt^d by ber 
husband, Lord r.a.*5celync, is by mere 
accident discovered to her cousin. 
That discovery plunges her cousin 
into the misery of bcri'aveincnt and 
remorse. Lascelyne, meantime, sus- 
pecting that his wife is AN'uld's para- 
mour, forces himself upon the agonies 
of this stern and comfortless mounier. 
He <Ues bv the hand of 5Ir Wald; 
and everything is gloom, total gloom, 
IMatthcw becomes, for a time, altoge- 
ther insane ; and his own narrative 
closes with some terrible reininiscenccs 
of the worst of all huinaTi miseries. 

How, left altogether alone in the 
world, his niiud gradually inures itself 
to his fate, in so far, at least, as to ad- 
mit of his wearing, to common eyes, 
the appearance ot* a serene, occasion- 
ally even a ous old man ; and how, 
when nature was at last sensible of 
approaching dissolution, he was drawn 
back, after an absence of thirty or forty 
years, to die among the scenes which hud 
witnessed the only perfectly happy por- 
tion of his career — of all this we are 
informed in a postscript, written os 
by another band. 

With the final catastrophe of Mat- 
thew's own talc, or ratlier with the 
circumstances by which that catas- 
trophe is hurried on, (for as to ex- 
pecting any but a wofni issue to such 
a man's story, this was quite out of 
the question,) we are by no mcauB 


pleased. The incident at tbe garden 
wall, at p. 330, is to our taste al- 
tc^ether extravagant and absurd — and 
we think the same thing might easily 
have been brought about by nicans 
quite simple and natural, ioiyiiig 
this defect out of vi<’w, we venture to 
say, that this narrative will be univer- 
sally a favourite witli all wdio are 
capable of appreciating strength and 
originality of conception — as to inci- 
dent, arnl utili more as to cliuructcr — 

and a very extraordinary cornuiand of 
langiiiure. This volume is writum 
throughout with a commanding vigour 
and energy, and whenever the subject 
demands it, the Hiiihor rises into the 

most genuine elo<|uencc of passion — 
ami yet, with but a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, nothing, it aiqx'urs to us, can 
be* mure sinqile, easy, and graceful, 
than the whole tone of expression. 
The work is, moreover, rich in shrewd, 
sagacious, hoine-thi listing remarks up- 
on human life and manners : and al- 
together Matthew Wald affi^rtU in- 
dubitable eridcuce of the rajiid pro- 
gress which its author has made iti 
the knowledge of mankind, since he 
first appeared in the field of ronuincr*, 
and also in the art of coinpOffiri<m. 
Xo one who ever read any one of his 
hooks, could deny to Inm the potscs- 
sion of intense energy, both oi‘ thought 
and expression. The {'tyle vt Matthew 
W'ald exhibits proiligious nnj>rove- 

nieiit as to harmony of tone: it is 
quite fi'ec from the faults of prolixity 
and turgidity, and lM.‘ars the imprcji 
not merely of great but of uniform 
power. 

We must extract ont or two passa- 
ges — the first sliall Ik* from that part 
of the history in which Mr ^^■ald dis- 
covers, from the inspK’ction of an <»id 
casket of letters, that his wite's nmlher 
had really lieen married to Sir ('laud 
Barr. Inc skctcli of the old Scott li 
.Tudgeis eminenUy graphic, and we l>e- 
iieve there is little doubt ivho sat for 
the portrait. 

** Tlic larger casket, when I forced its 
lid, presented to niy view a packet sealed 
with three seals in Mark wax, but nothing 
written on its enx elope. I broke the heals, 
and found that the contents were letters ; 
the letters, in bhort, wliicli had pabsed be* 
tween Sir Olaud Harr and his lovely Fle- 
ming previous to their elopement, lily first 
tljougJit was to destroy them iiniiicdiatrly ; 
hut, glancing my eye over one, 1 was so 
much struck with the natural and touching 
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elesance of the language, tliat 1 could not 
resist the inclination which rose within me, 
and filirly mt down to peruse the whole at 
my leisure. 

“ They were all in French ; and moat 
interesting an well as ciiri(»us productions 
certainly they were. 1 have never read 
many genuine love-letters, and I doubt 
very much whether most of them would re- 
wjird a third person for tlu' trouble ol read- 
ing them, lint here — 1 speak of the poor 
girl's ejiistles-— there was such an opcnnCKS 
of heart, such u free, infantine simplicity of 
expression, such pride of passion, tliat 1 
knew not whether rny admiration and pity, 
or my scorn and indignation, were upper- 
most. One letter, written just before the 
elojMiment, was a thing the like of which 
1 have never seen,— I had never even ima- 
gined. Such lamentation, such reproaches, 
mingled with such Hoods of tenderness, 
Mieh intense yet remorseless lingering over 
un inutxiration of terror, joy, pride, and 
tears ! Men, after all, probably know' hut 
little of w'hat passes in the secret heart of 
woman ; and how little docs w'oman dare 
to say, far less t4i> write, that might illumi- 
nate them ! Hut here was the heart of a 

woman, beating, and burning, and trem- 
bling, heTU»ath the Ikisoiu of an artless 
child. No concealment — none wliatcvcr ; 
.~.the victim glorying in the sacriHce in 
the same breath with whuh she deplored 

lierulf ! — How much tlie meanest and the 
basest of all selfishness is nmnV 1 

'J'he deceiver’s letters were written in 
Iwul French, comparatively speaking, and 
altogether bore the impress of u totally in- 
ferior mind ; yet some of them were not 
without their hursts of elo<|uencc too. Atthe 
beginning, said I to my self, this man meant 
not to betray her. 1 read a long letter 
through ; and found, after a world of ver- 
biage, one line that startled me, — ^ Oui, 
mon angc, oui, jc v»ms le jure ; vous se- 

HL/, VOS IVII.S, MON KVOrSK.’ 

“ 1 knew enough of the law of my coun- 
try', to he aware of the extreme danger to 
which the Uhc of expressions of this sort 
had often led ; and I could not help pa.*ts- 
ing a slecplcKH night, revolviniT a thousand 
fancies, the most remote shadow of which 
had never before suggested itself to me. 
Joanne observed how rustless I was, but 
I resolved not to give her the annoyance of 
partaking in an agitation which might, I 
was sufHricntly aware, ierminate in ubso- 
lutfcly nothing. So 1 kept my thoughts to 
myself for the present, but spent a great 
part of next day in conning over the section 
Marriafft^ in half a dozen different law- 
btmks, which I contrived to borrow among 
my neighlumrs* Still I found myself en- 
tirely in the dark. I could make no clear 
sense out of all tlioconHicttng authorities I 
saw quoted and requoted, concerning coi^ 
sensut He futuro^ contrnsut de yratenti^ 
t'Ofinke tubsf^uentef^ consent rebns iptit c( 


fuctis^ promises in ttttn dake^ and 1 know 
not how much more similar jargon. 

“ I recollected that one of the Judges of 
the Cmirt of Session, with whom I had met 
sometimes at tiie county club, had just 
come home to his seat in our neighbour- 
hootl, and resolved to communicate my 
scruples to him, ratlier than to any of the 
pettifoggers in the country. Accordingly, 
I mounted my horse, and arrived about 
noun, with all my papers in my pocket, at 
that beautiful villa xrom which tlie Lord 
Thirleton took his title of courtc»y. 

I found his lordship sitting on the tur- 
fen fence of one of his belts of iir, in his 
usual rural costume of a scratch-wig, a 
green jacket, Shetland hose, and short black 
gaiters. A small instrument, ingeniously 
devised for serving at once as a walking 
cane, a hoe, and a weed-grubber, rested 
against his knee ; and while reposing a lit- 
tle tf> recruit his wind, he was indulging 
himself with a quiet |>erttsal of a * conde- 
scendence and answers,' which he had 
brought with him in his jiocket. 

1 waited till, having finished & para- 
graph, he lifted his eyes from his paper ; 
and then, with as little periphrasis as I 

could, introduced to him myself and my 

errand. 

“ ‘ Ixivc-letteis. lad ?* said he, rubbing 
bis hands ; ‘ let’s see them, let’s see them. 
1 like a love-letter from luy heart, man— • 

what signifies (ipeaking-..^rmrf insanlvimm 

ontftf'f.* 

1 picked out the two letters which, *1 
thought, contained the cream of the mat- 
ter, and watched his face very diligently 
while he read them. 

“ ‘ Od, man,' says he, ‘ but that lassie 
writes week 1 cannot say that I make every 
word of the lingo out, but I see the drif^ 
— Puir thing ! site’s been a bit awmorous 
young liody.’ 

“ ‘ The point, my lord,* said I, ‘ is to 
know what the Court would tliink of that 
passage — (I piiintcfl out the line of Sir 
Claud’s penmanship, which 1 liave already 
quoted) — ‘ \"ou are aware how they lived 
together afterwards. What, if I may ask, 
is the law of Scotland as to such matters ?* 
Hooly, hooly,* quoth the Judge; 

*• let me gang ower this again. — Trotli, 
they’re queer words these.* 

‘ My dear lord,* said I, ‘ I want to 
know what the (Aiurt would be likely to say 
to them.* 

liis liordship took off his spectacles, 
and restoring them to their case, rose, hoe 
in hand, from his seat — ‘ J\ly dear Doctor,* 
quoth he, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
‘ it really suriirises me to see how little the 
people of this country ken about the afiaira 
that maist nearly concern them.* 

•• * True, my lord,* said 1 ; * I am very 
sensible that I am no lawyer. But it is our 
greatest happiness that wc tiave among ut 
learned persons who are able to instruct 
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in these mattert when we have occasion.-^ 
Vour can easily inforui me what 

the law of ikotland— .* 
it « The law of Scotland !* cHed he, in- 
temipting me : ^ the law of Scotland, Doc- 
tor Waldte ! Qude faith, my worthy ^end. 
It’s eneugh to gar a horse luugli to hear 
yott->-The law of Scotland ! I wonder ye’re 
no speaking about the crow'n o' Scotland 
too I for I’m sure ye might as wcel speir 
after the ane frae the Bullers o’ Buchan, 
as the other frae their Aroolsucks. They 
might hae gacn on lang enough for me, if 
they had bacn content wi’ their auld im- 
pruvemenis o’ ca’ing a flae a Bca, and a 
puindiiig a poinding— 'but now, tapsoi- 
teerie’s tlie word — but wheesht, wheesht,— 
we maun e’en keep a calm sough, my 
lad.’ 

•* ‘ I am afraid,* said I, * your lordship 
conceives the law to be very unsettled, then, 
as to these niauers ?’ 

*■ The law was settled enough. Doc- 
tor M'aldie,’ he replied ; ‘ but what signi- 
fies speaking ? I suppose, ere long, wc shall 
he Kogliiicd, shoulder and croupe. Isna 
that a grand law, my man, that lets folk 
blaw for forty years aboitt the matter of 

forty nierks, if they will, and yiH tries a 
puir devil for his life, and hangs him with- 
in the three days, ay, and that without 
giving him leave to have onybody to speak 
a word for him, either to .fudge or Jury r- 
m^My word, they might learii to look near- 
cr harae,’ 

^ liis lordship was thumping away at 
the turf with his hoe ail this while, ami 
seemed to he taking things in general so 
liody, tliat I desjiaired of getting iiini to 
fix his attention on my particular conceiTi ; 
and said, the moment he paused, *■ Well, 
my lord, 1 supjiose Uie short and the long 
of it is, that you tliink there would be no 
use in my trying this question.’ 

^ llooly, hooly, there again,’ quoth 
he, quite in his usual tone — ’ It’s not ac 
stroke tliat fells the oak, and while tliere’s 
life there’s hoj>c, young man. Do you 
really think that I’m sic a ramstaiii gowk, 
as to bid you or ony man fling the cloak 
away ere you have tried how it will clout ? 
Na, n», Imtdy and fairly, my dear l>octor,’ 
‘ Then your lordsitip inclines to think 
favourably * 

“ ‘ Me incline to think favourably, 
young man ! — tak tent wluit you’re say- 
ing. Do yon think that I’m gaun to in- 
cline to think either favourably or unfa- 
vourably here, on my ain dykeside, of a 
case that 1 may be called upon, in the 
of nature, to decide on, saul and 
.^Il|pseience, in the Parhanicnt-housc niony 
hence ? Ve should really tak iH’tier 
' xave wliat ye say— young calves are aye for 
is^ng at the end of their tether.’ 

“ O, my lord ; I’m aure your lord- 
ship can’t ima^ne that I could have bad 
the least intention of forming any opinion 


derogatory to your lordship’s well-known 
impartial character. Itenlly, really, you 
have quite mistaken me. 1 only meant to 
ask you as a friend, if 1 may presume to 
use such a worti with your lordship, whe- 
ther you tliought I should, or should not, 
encounter the ruk of a lawsuit as to this 
matter.’ 

’ Tliat’s no u thing for me to speak 
Ht)Out. my gutnl friend ; it^tny busiiicsM to 
decide law-pleas when thej*'re at their hin- 
derend, not when they’re at the off-setting. 
Ye must advise wi’ eonnscl.’ 

A sudden light Hashttl upon me at this 
momcn! ; I bowed respectfully to his lord- 
ship, and, w'ahoiit infonniiig him of my 
intention, went round hy the oilier side of 
the fir^ to his mansion-house. Here I in- 
quired whetlier the young laird was at 
home, and was told that he was out shotU,- 
ing juirtridges, in a turnip-heJti not far off. 

I desired that he might he sent for, and (he 
young gentleman obeyed Ibrthwuh. 

Dy the time he joined me, I had scal- 
ed up five guinetis, under a slicet of pfij>cr, 
and superscribed it “ K<»r Michael Tliirler, 
younger of Thirletoii, Ksq. advocate.’ 1 
ploceti this in his hand, anil found that 1 

had at least secured a most patient und at- 
tentive, if not a very intelligent listener. 
In a word, 1 san plainly enough, that the 
young advocate, thus suddenly takiti. wa.s 
no more able to gi\e me an opinion toiu'h- 
ing the law uf marriage, than to cut u niaii 
for the stone — hut this did not discourage 
me. I left my pajiers with him, saying, 
that the chief favour he could cotder on 
me, would be to W'eigh the matter with ilie 
utmost deliberation ere lie said one word 
about it ; and adding, Umt f should have 
the honour of calling on lum ncKt day 
about tlxf same Jiour, if he had no objec- 
tions. I Haw how hriucli this arrangement 
delighted him, and departed tn full eonti- 
dence that 1 should soon get value for my 
gold. 

*“* Accordingly, when I returned next 
day, I reci'iv»i frmn the hands of my 
young amnselliO', a long, foruiiii, and mas- 
terly opinion, in whicli every disputable 
point of the ense wa.H gone into fully, and 
wbid) concluded with u clear and ifi-stiuct 
recoimncndatiou of my projected action. 

The old lord came into the room, while 
I vra* cunning it over, and stepping up to 
my car, wlu.s}>crcd, ^ Ay, ay, yc ken there’s 
an auld saying, Voung lawyers and auld 
doctors— and maybe half of it may be true.* 
I nodded in answer to his friendly gesture, 
acid received a cordial invitation tostay and 
try ‘ whether a puir paper-lord might not 
hac a drap of tolerable Bouitieaux in his 
aught.’ This temptation, however, you 
may suppose 1 for unco resisted. It was 
DOW high time iliat niy wife sliould be in- 
formed of an afour that ik> nearly intorcst- 
ed her. 

** Poor soul ! she heard me to an end 
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without spofikifig; tuok the harym*» opi* 
nion into h«r own harul and read h oatm 
more ov«r 4 and then threw tiersetfy weqi- 
tog ak»ud« upon my linsom^^ I m not 
a baiK!»boni git},’ we cried 4 ‘ you will, 
after all« have no rea.^u to be lumamed of 
your wife ! Tears/ saya the proverb, 
^ may be sweeter tlian manna*'-— Surdy 
these were sudn” 

The narrative of Mr Wald ig ao 
condensed, that wc have little doubt 
the materials for a three volume book 
have been melted down into one— an 
example, by th*' way, which we would 
gladly Sfc tbUowctl in more quarters 
than one— T-but uH this renders the bu- 

sincos of selection iiuich more difficult 
than we are uaed to iSnd it in the re-> 
viewinc of mtxlcrn novels- The pas- 
sage wliidi we are now about to <fUotc, 
will lose, w»<‘ are well aware, agreatdeal 
from being presented in an isolattni 
shape, yet we think few readers can he 
f ntirely blind to the dreamlike beauty 
of ibis drrain of madness. Bear in 
mind that Wald’s wiie lias died in 
childbed, and, as he thinks, however 
eiToneously, in consequena" of a fault 
of his, and ilien li8t<*n to his dim re- 
minisct*ncv in long at*Ur years of one 
of the niauy torturing visions of his 
shaitmd rniiuh 

** ,V softer, in so far, — at all cvcTita, a 
more connecieti dieaiii, floatN at thi^ mo- 
ment uvtr irs) memory* Ijctme arrest the 
visum. Remain tor an instant, thou little 
monniain-lahe, and let no wind disturb the 
inug." of that old casde upon thy cahn 

cold bo'tiiii ’ 

How dead the stillness of this wa- 
ter— iu»w dc‘‘p. and yet how clear— not one 
weed, one rippk*, to intercept the view — 
every pt hhie at the bottom miglit be couni- 
> (I ; siieer nn’k licri: in the niidiUe— How 
ticep nmy ir be, old man did you never 
sound iu-yon that have ferried it so many 
hundreds of times ? Vou shake your head, 
my frimu) — ’rts no matter— Whtil is this 
jMtvemeiu here upon the brink ? how deep- 
ly tlic stones are worn !— ^lany strunge 
talcs, 1 dare say, have been told about this 
old castle of your* — Your mill, 1 aee, is 
partly built against the old wall — The 
great wheel atatida idle to-day— will you 
climb the tower with me ? 

Ah ! this has been a grand place in 
its day, too; What wtndowB— what gal- 
leries — what immenKQ Hte-plaecfi — what a 
roar the dame nmat have gone up with — 
what odd ataltcases— what dark strange 
paasagaa— heavens ! how gigantic a plant 
» the ivy— what Imuid leaves, whni they 
are not troubled with the wall— An ap- 
ple-tree, too f*.*-Here, in the veiy heart 
Vou XV. 


of the Imll— just where the table athoA— 
\Vliat a . dungeon chut' mUitt 'have %eeir«— 
the Hd rested on that ledge, tio doubt — lial 
I see the rings in the wall yeU-what a lark 
'hole for a poor creature — that little slit i$ 
a mere mockcary — is tliere any way of get. 
ting down ?— I think one might venture to 
lea|^ ; — ^but you smile— how to get up 

agapi?— ay, that’s the difficulty— wtih 

we*n stay where we are— How black the 
wall is on that side — ^the rafters, also, have 
left rotten ends here and there — they, alio, 
are black cnougli — Tire?— 1 understand 
you^uite burnt out ?— How long ago was 
all this ruin ?— you can’t say— well, well. 

Mliat a beautiful view from this gap 
— here, stand beside me, there is room 
^enough for us both— ‘What u fine descend- 
ing sweep to the sea, the silver sea— How 
cleanly one sees all those hills beyond — 
How richly thu coast is woOded ! but here 
you arc rather bore, I think— Vopf turf 
im.'- ncTcr ap oak to shade it — How green 

and luxuriant is the old pasture grass ! 
And more ruins too, 1 think. \nty, you 
arc rich in ruiiiK here. Is this another 
castle ; if so, mcihinks they must have 
been good n« ighbours. A church, aay you ? 
—Ay, the chapel, I understand. M’'ill 
you walk so far down the hQI witli me, old 
man ? I should like to sec their cliapel 
ivlso, since 1 have seen their hall. Why, 
you are a vciy comfortable.looking old lad 
—who knows but if you hod Kved in those 
days they might Itave made a monk of 
you ; you would liave looked nobly in the 
<*owl— better, I assure you, than the wliite 
hat ; and better dinners too, I will be 
sworn ; but you are coatcuted— you thrive 
as it is. You have a cheerful cottage here 
under tlie tower. How prettily your amoke 
curls up along tliat bartizan ! I wish you 
bad a few old trees about you, 'tis the only 
thing you wonu— Cut down ? What 1 all 
of them at once ?— this was ndt very 
like a lord ; but they can't take the water 
aw»y^ iuul tliai is heuu ty enough* As for 
shelter, why, after all, Uie towet is between 
you .imd the northern blast. Vou hear it 
whistling loud enough, no doubt, but what 
signifies tltat when tlie door is barred, and 
tile fire bright, and the jfiot singing ? You 
may e'en laugh at the wind* 

The old man desceaded fVom the 
tower with me, and walked by my side 
down the hill towards the cbiq;idL There 
was a light airy wind now, aind' we could 
see the sea beyond, quite tlimugh the arch, 
way* ^ How.eod^ is this l^vSiid I ; * how 
clean and neat evc^thitig about it is*! How 
cbeeci^.the breeze Sweeps dirough this 
vaulted passage 4-«4)ow white the stonea 
are bsnealh our feet !’ 

** * That,* said he, opening a door,ow 
the one ride, • that, sir, is the chmt it- 
self. You taay walk in, if you 6«ve a 
mind.’ 

4* « flow perfect is thja toe V said I, un* 

\ K 
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oovenng myself as I stepped aeross the 
tlireshoid,*— ^ No decay at all h^e, my 
fri^d ; if the glass were put into the win<> 
dows again, they might sing mass here to<« 
morrow as well as ever. The brasses on 
the pavement arc a littilo dimmed for want 
of feet to polish them. These old knights 
have few to trouble them now witli pacing 
over their graves.* 

*‘ ‘I walked about, examining monument 
aftei' monumentt and spelling out as I best 
could tile ijiseripdons and the hhusons. 
What these last were I cannot remember, 
but they w^rc all the same amDi. 

* And here,* said 1, ^ my friend, here 
is one of a kind rather singular ; quite up- 
on the floor by itself. And stop, is not this 
wood that they have 1ai<l by wuv of lid over 
the marble ? — ’tis so white with age that I 
ttiok it for stone too at the first. You 
should push this od', t think. It only 
hides the top of die carved work.* 

I was approaching closer to it, when 
the old miller said, with a very grave and 
solemn sort of smile upon his face, ‘ \ay, 
sir, you must not touch diat part of it— 
*ti» not the custom. ’I'nu had better leave 
it as it is/ 

‘ Why, what folly is this ? You may 
be sure such a ffur tontb must have some- 
thing pretty on its uam cover.— 1 must see 
it, my friend.'* 

“ * Nay, sir, you may do what you 
please ; but I warn you, that you will wish 
it undone atlerwards. You will only fright- 
en yourself.’ 

“ < Pright ! old boy,’ said 1 ; ‘ nay, 
then, here for the adventure.* 

« f touched the edge of the umber, and 
fonnd it rise ea-^ily but at that instant 
—at that very moment when f raisctl it — 
I heard a little feeble cry come out from 
below it. I Icapcil hack and cast njy eyes 
upon the old man. lie met my look with- 
out changing his.— And then, from the 
same tomb, came three distinct sobt<— the 
sanic tomb, but not the same voice — and 
all wa.s again silent. 

‘‘ CM man,* said 1, < what in diitt 'r 
Can the dead pcfrple utter sounds like tbeac 
from their coffins ?— Surely, I thought 
there had hecti rest, in the grave, old 
man * 

*■ Ah, sir/ said he, moving now at 
length from the door-way. in which he had 
hll this while been standing,—^ we can- 
not tel! what strange things arc in this 
world ; the qtiick and the dea<l have their 
marvela.— But you have broken tlie spell, 
9ir — you may lift the lid now— there will 
be Tiothing more to alannyou. Thcync- 
ver do somt at the first toadh.* 

JM> near me gave me cou- 
touched the wood again. No 
MB wIbllowed arid I moved S gently— 
Pluite off its place. 

I, ‘ old man ? — a veU 
vet IniiL-llieyliavoJcft this tomb strange- 


ly uitdiiWIied, main«-*-M^^ one, per- 
chance. remove this too 

* Sir,* says my grave-eyed, yet cheer- 
fol-looking senior, * you may do so if you 
like ; hut 1 will tell you what is the truth 
of it first.— The last lord of the old fami- 
ly — ^Iic that liv«l in our C4istle, aard owned 
all the country round tliis place — had but 
one daugliter. A bad, cruel man came, 
and he married the lady, and iH^cunie lord 
of the land too. She had a child, sir; 
and he. they say, could not bear the flight 
of it, nor of her, then !— and he drowned 
diem yonder in our lake. That cry that 
you heard was from the baby; and the 
tliree w^bs, they were from the mother. 
They always do so— just as wluni they 
were murderctl,' it is tliought— whenever 
any one touches their tomb — But we have 
been used to ihi.s all our days, sir, and 
wc make little of it now.— If you wish to 
see them you may lift the cloth.* 

! did so, and beheld a glass cover, dim 

and dusty. The old man took the comer 
of the pall, and, rubbing it a little, said, 

* Now, sir, here you may see them both, 
quite entire ; they have Ireen bo bcnutifnllv 
etnbahtied. — Look * 

** * Oh, Joanne! ihat white face once 
again !— ’ I screamed in my agony, and 
awoko ” 

Several exquisitely beautiful episodes 
diversify the main tenor of this story, 
as, for exarapk, the stories of IVguy 
Brown — Pearling Joan — and Mtinony 
Baird. All tlu'sjie, however, arc, thougn 
cjJisoih^s, eo skilfully dovetuile<i into the 

principal fable, tliatit is iuiixmsiblo to 
quote without injuring them. 
and but one cpistxh; there which 
may be co»>vcniently oxtructj <1, and we 
shall give it as it sundt* — a strange, a 
terrible, and withal u truly Scottish 
picture, it is.— 

Matthew Wald is narrating his 
course of life while studying mnSicine 
at the University of (ihusgow : 

‘‘ 1 lodged in the houiic of a poor shoe- 
maker, by name John JPBv.an. He had 
no family hut hi* wife, who, like himflclf, 
w.iii cunoiderably beyond the meridian of 
lifCr Tile couple were very poor, as their 
house, and everything about their stylo of 
living, shcweal ; but a worthier couple, 1 
flhould have had no difficulty in paying, 
were not to bo found in the whole city. 
M^hcn I was sitting in my own little cell, 
bus^ with my books, late at night, 1 used 
to listen with reverence and delight to the 
pBalm which the two old Ixidics sung, or 
rather, T should say, croon'd together, be- 
fore they went to bed. Tune there was al- 
most none ; but the low, articulate, quiet 
chaunt, had aomething ao impressive and 
flolemidaing about it, that I muMied not me- 





lody. John hii»JM»lf wan. a hard«working 
inaii, An<]« like most of his trado, liad ac« 
quinsd a stooping attitude, and a dark, saf- 
non hue of complexion. His dose-cut 
gr^y black hair suited admirably a»set of 
strong, massive, iron features. His brow 
was seamed with fimi, broad-drawn wrin- 
kles, and his large grey eyes seemed to 
gleam, when he deigned to uplift them, 
with the cold, haughty independence of. 
virtuous poverty. .Tohn was a rigid Canie- 
ronian, indeed ; and everything about his 
manners, spoke the world-despising pride 
of his sect. His wife was a quiet, good 
body, and seemed to live in perpetual ado- 
ration of her stem cobbler. 1 had the strict- 
est confidence in their probity, and would 
no more have thouglU of locking my chest 

ere 1 went out, than if I had under 
the roof of an apostle. 

One evening 1 came home, as usual, 
from my tutorial trudge, and entered the 
kitchen, where tiicy commonly sat, to warm 
my hands at the fire, and get my candle 
lighted. Jean was hy herself at the fire- 
hidc, and 1 sat down beside her for a mi- 
tmie or two. 1 heard voices in tlie inner 
room, and easily recogtiiiiujd the hoarse 
grunt which John >I*Ewan condescended, 
on rare occasions, to set forth as the repre- 
sentaiive of laughter. Tlie old 
told me that the gnodman had a fiiend 
from the country wiih Iftm— a fanner, who 
hail come from u ih>tanc(' to sell ewes ut 
the market Jean, indeed, seemed to take 
some pnde in the acquainiat}|^S enlarging 
upon the great substance and respectnhiltty 
of the stranger. I was chatting away with 
her, when we heard »onu* noise from tiic 
Npence, as if a tabic or chair had faUen — 
but ue thought nothing of tliis, and talked 
on. A minute after, .John came from tJu* 
room, and hhutting the door hehmd liim, 
b.ud, I'm going out for moin<Tit, .lean ; 
Andrew's hadower )iiuckk* of the fieshers* 
whitiky the day, and 1 maun stap up llie 
close to sec atler ills Iwast for him — Ye 
ueedna gang near him till 1 emne Imck.’ 

**■ The eol>h1er said this, for uiiything 
that 1 could observe, in his usual manner ; 
and, walking across ihe kitchen, went 
down stairs aa he h:ul said. Hut inuigine, 
my frier.d, for I cannot describe Uic feel- 
ings with which, some five minutes, per- 
haps, after he liad disappeared, 1, cbaticing 
to throw my eyes downwards, perceived a 
dark fiood creeping, firmly and broadly, 
inch hy inch, across tlio sanded fioor, to- 
w'urds the place where i sat.. The old wo- 
man had her stocking in her hand—.! call- 
cil to her without moving, for I was nailed 
10 my chair — ‘ See there ! what is that ?' 

Andrew Hell lias coupit our water- 
Moup,* said she, rising* 

“ I sprung fbrvaras, and dipt my fin- 
ger io rite stream— ‘ Hlood, J^ean, bhiod !* 
The old woman stooped over it, and 
touched it also ; she instantly screamed out. 


^ HIchkI, ay, blood !* while I ruslied on Uh 
the door from below which it was oozing V 
tried the handle, and found it was locked— 
and spumed it off its hinges with one kii^ ' 
of my foot. The instant the timber gave 
way, the block tide rolled out as if a dam 
had been breaking up, and T beard my feet' 
plash in t|ie abomination as I advanced. ’ 
What a si^t within ! The man was lying 
all his lengrii on the floor ; his throat aliso- 
lutely severed to the spine. The whole 
blood of tlie body had run out. The table,, 
with a pewter pot or two, and a bottle upon 
it, stood close beside him, and two chairs^ 
one half-tumbled down, and supported 
against the other. I rushed instantly out 
of the house, and cried out, in a tone that 
brought the whole neighbouriiocKl abput me. 
They entered tlie house— Jean had disap- 
peared^there wasnothingin it but the corpse 
and the blood, which had already found Us 
way to the outer staircase, making the whole 
fioor on c puddle. There w'as such a clamour 
of surprise and horror for a little while, that 
I scarcely heard one word that was said. 
A bell in, the neighbourhood had been set 
in motion — tlozcnv, scores, hundreds of 
people were he^d rushing from every di- 
rection towards the spot. A fury of exe- 
cration and alarm pervaded the very breeze. 
In a word, I had absolutely lost all pos- 
session of myself, until I found myself 
grappldl from behind, and saw a Town's- 
ofliccr pointing the bloody knife towards 
me. A dozen voiced were screaiiiiiig, * ’Tis 
a doctor's knife— Ithis is the young doctor 
that bides in the bouse — this is the man.* 

0£ course this iwuireil me at once to 
luy sdf-possessioii. I demanded .i mo- 
ment's silence, and said, ^ it is my knife, 
ami I lodge in the house; but John 
M^Bwan is the roan that has murdered his 
friend.* 

‘ John M*‘Bw'’an !* roared soiiie one in 
a voice of tenfold horror ; * our rider Jolin 
M‘Ewah a murderer ! Wretch I wretch I 
how dare ye blaspheme ?' 

“ ^ C.'ury me to jail immediately,* said * 
1. as tioon os the storm subsided a little— 

^ load me with all the diains in Glasgow, 
but don't neglect to pursue John M^£w- 
an.’ 

** 1 was instantly locked up in the room 
with the deed man, while the greater part 
of file crowd followed one of the ofiSieem. 
Another of them kept watch over me until 
one of the tuagiiitratcs of tlie cky arrived. 
T1U.H gentleman, finding that 1 had been 
the person who first gave the alann, and 
that M^Kwan and his wifi; were both gone, 
liad little diSculty, I, could perceive, in 
doing inc justice i:i his own mind. How- 
ever, aAer he had given new orders tor the 
pursuit I tojd him that, as the people 
about were evidontly unsatisfied of my in- 
nocence, the best and the kindest thing he 
could do to me would Ih: to pU^ n>c forth- 
with within tlie walls of 1^ prison ; there 





.t shotOd be sale at all aeeata, ana I bad 
no doubt, if pxopes axariioiia wore knade, 
the man would not only be found* 

bot muod inunadia^y. My petfQD i>dsg 
searched, nothing aas|»dous, oeame^ 
was found u]^ it ; and the good baifie 
soon iuul me conveyed* imdei a proper 
guanl, to the {daCo of McwElty— ^here, you 
may suppose* I did not, aaef tdl* i^d a 
yety pleasant njgbt* The jail is situated 
in tjb^ heart of the (own, whete the four 
prlnclj^ atxayts ftieet t and the g^bee of 
hurrying ligbte* the roar of anodou* voices, 
and d>e etamal tolling of the alarum*!)^ 
*<^he&e aU xeaehed me through the bars 
of the cdl, and, togedier witli the horrors 
that 1 bad sadly witnemed, were more than 
enough to keep me in no enviable condhioii^ 
Jean was discovered, in the grey of 
(he morning, croudnng undev one of the 
trees in the Ureen ; and being led imme- 
diately before the magistrates,' die poor 
trembling creature eonfinned^ by what «he 
s«d, and by wliat she did not say, the ter- 
rible story whidi £ had toUL odier 
witnesses having also appeared, who siM>ke 
to tlic facts of Andrew lidl liaving received 
a large sum of money in ni^Kwim^s sight 
at the market, and being seen walking to 
the Vcnnel afterwards, arm in ann with 
him— the authorities of tlie place were per- 
fectly satbified, and { was set free, with 
many apologies for what I had suifered : 
But still no word of John 
“ It was late in the day ore tlie first 
traces of him were finind — and such a 
trace I An oJd woman had died that night 
in a cottage many miles from Cilasgow— 
when she waf* abnost in arlic^ u 


They sowched^tbey found M*£wan 
striding by hhttseilf dose to the sea-beacli, 
amidst the dadiing spzay-«-4iis Bildcin bis 
hand. The fostant he ogw them lie said-^ 

* Vou need not tell me your errand— 1 am 
he you «eek— £ am J^n M^Kwan, that 
muraered Andrew BeU. I surrender my- 
self your prisoner. God hild me but this 
moment that ye imuld cotne and find me ; 
for T opened his word, and the first text 
that my eye fcdl upon was lie seined 
the officer by the hand, and laid his finger 
upm the page—* i$e« you here P* said he { 

* Bo you see; the luoru's own blessed de- 

cree ? 1 Vho$oJk€4d£fh man't 6/oaii, by matt 

th 0 U his blood be And there,* lie 

added, plucking a !packct^book firom his 
bueom, * there, friends, is Andrew Beli's 
aUlcB— ye*ll find the haill o*t there, an be 
not thm hidf-crowhs and a sixpence 8o* 
ven-and-thirty pounds was the sum for 
which 1 yiehlod up my soul to the tempta- 
tion of the Prince of the Power of the Air — 
^even-and-thirty pounds ! Ah ! luy bre- 
thren I cidl me not an olive, until thou see 
me gathered. I tlioughi that 1 stood fast, 
and bdiold yesdl how 1 am fallen P 

i saw tills singular fanatic triu). 11c 
would have pleaded guilty ; but, for excei- 
tent reastma, the Crown Advocate wished 
the whole evidence to be led. John tiad 
dressed himsdf with stTupulous accuracy 
in the very clothes he woic w'hcn h« dul 
the deed. The blood of t)ic umrderal lorm 
was atill visible upon the sleeve of his blue 
coat any nreumstsnee of peculiar 

atrocity was mentioned by a witness, hr 
signititHl, by a solemu siuikc of hU bead, 
his ftcitve of itx darkness and hn c.oxiclu^i\ e- 


stTongcr entered the houMC, to ask a drink 
""of water — an oldish darknum, evidently 
much fatigued with walking. T^a man, 
finding in w hat great afilictiim die family 
was— this limn, aftsr drinlung a -cup of 
water, knelt down by the ba^otde, and 
prayed— a long, an awfol, a terrible prayer. 
The people thought he must be aoinc tra- 
yelling ficJd-prawdier. He took Ute Bible 
into his hands— opened ti as if lie meant 
to read aloud ; but shut the book abruptly, 
and took hia leave. Thin man had been 
seen by those poor people to walk in the 
direction of the yea* 

** They traj|i||l the same dark man to 
Irvine, and fo^d that be had embarkid 
on board of a ve«^ vrhi|||||«^ just getting 
under $aU for Ireland J^Bofficcre itume- 
diately hired a small mf/jfbd saiM also. 
A violent gale arose, a4&^ve them for 
shelter to th^lsie of AmKL Tliefy landed, 
the se^d mgbt after they had left Irvmd, 
ftnMeiolate ahord— th^ land., 
the ship they were in pur- 
llmiir at the quay ! ' ' 

Titeicaptam acknowledged at once ihat 
j^'Xn^^imcspimding to (heir description 
of hia paasengets from Irvine 
msy W^nad goiM^a^ior^ bni lut bpur ago. 


iief« ; and when the Judge, in addressing 
him, enlarged upon the horror of im guilt, 
he, standing right before the h^ nch, kept 
bis eye fixed with calm wimranu-ss on hi-4 
ijortbdtip's facis assenting now .md ihc« to 
Ute propriety of what he sakl, by exactly 
that sort of ttec-saw gesture winch you may 
have seen escape now and then from tl&c 
devout listener to a pailietic sermon «»r «a- 
cruitictital service. John, in a slxtrt speech 
of hta owTt« expressed his sense of his guilt ; 
but even then he barroyjred the language of 
Scripturu, atyling Idmsidf ^ r. siniur, und 
the chief of fdonerK.* iNever was such a 
spcduion of that insane pride. The very 
agoity of tb>« humiliation had a 

amce of holy exultation in it ; there was in 
the uidst penitent of his lugubrums glances 
aull iBomothiog titat said, w aceined to say 
—*A-buso' met— spurn mo as you will— 1 
loalhe mpvlf alsti ; bat this deed is Sa- 
Indeed he alwayx continued to 
speak quite ftravely of m *' tre^asa,* his 
* backsliding,* his * ntfre tomptatian !* 

** I was present also with him during 
the final scene* liis irotui'liad been knock- 
ed (df ere I entered tlio tell ; and clothed 
as hp was in a nuo&t -respcciablc auk of 
bfocki and with that fixed andtonpetiurba- 





bio sol<miniw Qif iiir iwd iktect, npoa my 
conneioiuio, i tltink it would have been « 
difficult matter for any itcanger to ^kout 
the murderer among tlie group of, cler^«* 
men that surrounded him. In vain did 
these good men labour to knock away the 
absurd and impious props upon which the 
happy fhnatic leaned himsml He heard 
what they said, and inatantly said some** 
thing atiU stronger himself—but only to 
shrink Ikack again to bis own fkstnesa with 
redoubled confidence. had once been 
right, and he could not be wrong; he had 
permiited to make a tore ttumlkle P 
This was his utmost concession. 


that myriad of faces. But here, air, ihe^ 
moment M<£wan appeared, he was aalii^ 
with one uni venal shout of horror-.^ huzza 
of mingled j^y and triumph, and execntdan 
and laught^ cats, rats, every filth of the , 
pillory, dieted about the gibbet 1 was 
close by his elbow at that terrific nunnent, 
and I laid my finger on his wrist As 1 
live, there was never a calmer pulse in this 
world— slow, full, stroQg I feel the iron 
beat of k at this moment. 

There h^pened to be a^slight drizzle 
of nan at the moBacnt; observing which, 

he tuned rmnd and said to the Magis. 
trates,— c Btima come out,— dinna come 


" Wliat a noble set of nerves had been out, your honours, to w«et yourselves. It's 
thrown away here was led, sir, out beginning to min^ and the lads are uncivil 

of the dark, damp cellar, in which he had at ony rate, poor thoughtless creatures i' 
been chained fur weeks, and brought at ne took his leave of this anm iwb iu 
once into the open air. His first st^ into a speech adiich would not have disgraced a 
light was upon his scafibld ! — and what a martyr, embracingthe stake of glory,— and 
moment I— In general, at least in Scotland, the noose was tied. I observed the brazen 
the crowd, assembled upon such occasiems, firmness of his lambs after his face was co- 
rcceivc tiic victim of the law with idl the vcied. He fiung the handkercliief with as 


solemnitv of profoundot silence ;— not un- air of semi^benediction, and died withont 
frequently there is e\*en something of tlie one aipparent struggle.*’ > 
respectful, blended with compassion, on 


THE LOVE or COUNTJIV. 

Tiiotroii Plenty from her horn, with liberal hand, 
Knrieh the clime, ami Beauty rules the laml^ 

Tlmugh all thaf charms the eye, and soothes the ear, 
Blended in glnriotis unison ap|H}ar, 

Yet will the- Travtlkr pause, and heave a sigh. 

Ah vanished scenes return to Memory's eye. 

And, as he scans Htreains, woods, and pastures green. 
Full many an anxious thought will intervene; 

For well he feels, tliough Nature, or though Art, 

Do not to native wiUls such charms impart, 

Still there is something fondly that unites 
presirnt comforts with his past ildights ; 

And os, when cares around his pas^e lie> 

He turns to youth hU retros|x;ctive eye. 

With miser love he gleans the hopes that brought 
Kl|sian gladness to untutored thought. 

And sees no realm, within the bounds of Earth, 

So beautiful as that wliich'gave him birth ! 

I^nd of our Fathm ! when from thee remote, 

Fair arc thy shon^, and doubly dear to thought, 

llic cottage on the plain, oerhung with trees. 

Their dark boughs inunnuring in the evening breeze ; 
The sun o'er well-known hills descending low ; 

The latdct; burning with a crimson glow ; 

The blackbird's twilight song ; the river's rush ; 

And ah ! how dear to love, the briary buab, 

At which, as bright m southern skies afar, 
Resplendent shone the dewy Evening Star, 

She, fair in vain, did wait, witli pantin^reast, 

For him she lovedr-for him who loved ferbest I 

The war is up,-— 'mid Heaven's bine arch serene. 
The, unclouded moon smiles down uiwn the scene,— ^ 




•MO flietti^efCtiwusih 

Uph««v«« thooMndi^ts; the b«i«iiit 
Here-<«‘ihtte^-4tf<nijid on cvary mmmtain 
With dhnmed lo^Cre glow, ws o*er the Night 
She spreads ha 'msttue> e^ed with alver li^ht. - 

There, 'mid Sierras wild, and rent, and lone. 

Where Nature governs on her mountain throne, 

Wri^t in bis war-cloak, o*of appointed ground, 
measured stra, the warder paces rouud ; 

As far on hostile hiUs the watch-nres burn. 

And doubt and danger frown at every turn.. 

And low wild murmurs, borne upon the gale. 

Preluding sigh to Battle's ikrettening tale. 

He thinks of home — the country of his sires — 
tTnquench'd by time, even yet tbeir memory fires ; 

He thinks of homo— ^scenes beloved of yore. 

His distant fiiendidiips, and his native shore ; 

He hears— His but in thougbt-^thc sounding rills. 

Through larch-tree dells descending from the hills, 

Wlicre, curtain’d round with clouils, and couch’d on snows, 
In midway heavens the ptarmigans repose 
He sees his shieling on tlfe mount — he sees 
Hia garden flowers, alive with bumming bees ; 

His wife, his mother, loved and far remote. 

His orphan babes — Oh ! can they he forgot ! — 

The time-worn tower — thu cairn upon the wild. 

Of mossy stones, in distant ages piled ; 

The red deer on the rocks ; — ^W’iui deep halloo. 

The hounds and huntsmen opening on the view ; 

The eagle, wheeling through the lurid sky. 

With Icss'uing wing and solitary cry ; 

All these are with him ; and, combining, cast 
Before his soul the relics of the past ; 

Bow for u while his spirit to the dust, 

Depress bis heart, an<l shake his settled trust. 

Ashamed, with quickening step, he shakes away 
The fettering thoughts ot‘ life's serener day ; 

Seeks in forgetfulness a mil relief 

Prom all his toils, and sings to bautsh gtief. 

But as be listens, lo ! a piaiiitive sound 
Wakes 'mid the silence of the tented ground ; 

For well he knows the accents wont to thrill 
liis youth's reboiiuding heart on Albyu’s hill ; 

In tranced thought, with pilgrim step be strays 
By Katrine's tide, or loite BaJqubidder braes, 

Beholds the Grampians, through the wint'ry sky 

Ascending, scowl in desert majesty ; 

Qjr listens to the torrent's giant leap, 
d^id Glen AtnplcV forest thundering flee |> ; 

Paged on his mind, in hues more warm than truth, 

He scans, with patriot glow^ the haunts of youth ; 

And, thdbgh a soMier now, and train'd to wield 
His country's arms in battle's carnaged field. 

Ah f deem not thou less valiant is Ids heart. 

If tiien a sigh should heave, a tear should start ! 

And lo ! a wanderer from domestic scenes. 

For many ^i^ountaiu summit intervenes. 

Far from Ms cabin'd cliffy and straggling fiock. 

Amid the bloomy vales of Languedoc, 

With heart that broods on far departed days. 

■'Jn peiiMVC guise the lone Savoyara strays ; 





The jCtOve Cuunirtf, iiSl 

Not with penurious heart he prays the while 
For boarded gains, or fortune s summer smile f 
But oh ! if fate would grants ere being dose. 

Ere life depart, and dust with dust repose, 

A ppsing span of ease, ami chasten'd joy. 

Amid the scenes that charm'd him when a boy. 

That, when the sunset of existence came. 

And health and strength de|)arted from lis frame, 

time-surviving mends his eyes be closed. 

His last hours solaced, and bis limbs composed ; 

IWsidc ancestral bones hia own be laid. 

Where glooms the yew-tree in the churdi's shade ; 

And breeaes, fresh from Alpine summits, wave 
The fern and wild-dowers springing from hia grave. 

Hark ! to the tnockiiio trumx> and thundering drum. 

To Parga's gate as Ali’s legions come. 

To reign, with souls inured to blood and broil, 
l.ords of the realm, and tyrants of the soil ; 

Though compass'd round with sorrow's darkest gloom. 

With stedfast minds, unshrinking from their doom, 

Bravo, yet to fate resign’d, the Pargiots saw 
The cruel edict of a foreign Inw, 

And gand witli wistful eyes on landiicapes dear, 

Soften’d in heart, jet she<l<Hng not a tear : 

Siuw bum'd the relics of thoir sires away; 

'i'hc blue smoke mingling with the skies of day, 

The pile coiiRuinid ; tliey lingirM not to see. 

Kepi etc with slaves, the dwellings of the free, 

A stranger loniing o'tr their native town, 

Hie crescent hoisted, and the cross pull’d down ; 

With sullen stepR tlicv journey’d to tlic shore. 

Bade Parga’s homes adieu for evermore ; 
f^eft to their wondering foes the voi(*ele«s idles, 

'rook to the sea, and sought the Ionian isles. 

I’he Moslem entered ; streets untcuanted, 

IU‘-echo<»d only to the horses’ tread ; 

Wlio uf the free, the Christtau host remains. 

Forgets liiH ancestry, and stoops to chains ; 

And, ’mid tlio dwtdlings of Uic vanish’d bravo. 

Submits his ikTvilc neck, anti lives a slave ? — 

None — like the wintry snows at summer's tread — 

All disajipear’d, the living and the dead ! 

Not to enlighten'd regions are confined 
The glow of heart, the symiiathics of mind. 

The triondiv btisoin, the condoling eye, 

Aftection 8 cheering words, and pSty’b sigh : 

Behold, the white man to the negro came. 

With travel-heavicd step, and sinking frame, 

O'er torrid sands, beneath a biasing sky, 

Toil, thirst, and (amine, in bis troubled eye : 

Did stranger bosoms feci bis woes with acorn. 

Shun hi&loue path, or mock him, though forlorn ? 

Ah ! no— ‘i&ore true to Nature’s ^iai glow, 

l*heir words began to sootlic, thw teara to flow ; 

While in the tall banana’s shade he lay, 

Diaheartcn'd, sunk, and sad mt Death's delay, 

They placed, with kindly hands, the banquet near ; 

With choral songs they luU*d his pensive oar ; 

In gentle aecents bade his sufleringa cease ; 

And pour’d on every wntmd the ml of peace 



IntKpSil 

Pur«ae4 hift and' trmippliM Mijdi I 

Breathe iht ytretA bo abject, loat^ and low^ 
Within wbo^ liottl no patriot feelui^^glow, 

A heart of atone^ a creature of the uiiat^ 

To Katuie*a glgsiotta aympatliics unjust ; 

Wl)o> M be w«ii^ 'nid the shrobbj dd]% 

Where rise tlie henhs, aud hroad.lhe torreBt awdla ; 

Or ^imbs the hill, revealing to his sight 
The fields^ Drliercofi bis fathers strove in ftght, 

Bumi not vrith holier fire, nor inly shares 
The joy, tibt Unks his destisy ifriUi theirs ? 

BreaUiea there, ! tn^thes there ‘neoth the circling sun, 
That icy-hearted, that regardless one. 

Who, when the sails expand, the hxeeses blow. 

And furrow'd #ave» fla^ ofi* before the prow ; 

When all, that could be loved, or cafi be dear, 

Melt o'er the 'waste of s^s, and disappear. 

Can loo|t to fbreign dioreb ^witlt rtH'luess eye. 

And leave his native home without a sigh ? 

If Bach<--»lbr him tie heart shall swelling prove 
Parental tenderness, or filial love ; . 

If such-«*willkout respect tdiall wane his life, 

A loveless dea^t, and a ceasel^ strife ; 

If 6uch--above his dust shall hemlocks wave, ' 

And pilgrims pass his unr^arded grave ! 

Say, is there nothing that can binditig prove, 

Or charm the bosom in a mother's love. 

She who above his crmlle slecplcsna hung. 

Tended bis steps, and train'd to speech his tongue ? 

Starts not the anxious father up to wind, 

Watchful in duty, and in chastening kind. 

Slow to cotiipkit), and ea^ to commend, 

The gentlest tutor, at^d llte warmest frieud ? 

Has not the broibtr, sharer of liis joys, 

His games, and gticfr, when botli were happy boys, 

A claim to deep remetnliranec in his heart ; 

Or <jan he from u sister's arms depart. 

And, scofiing, plunge 'mid earth’s polluting strit^, 

Kfitran^*d to au the ties that sweeten life i 
No ! wild and rude the untutor'd heart way be, 

Rough, as die waves, aud as the breexes free. 

But Nature's touch is there, and stoo|dng ali 
Admit tlie flowery chains, the welcome thrall : — 

By deep-toned Susqnbanna strays the Gael,^ 

To muse on Scotland's hills and broomy vale, 

And 'ncatli the star of pUrpk evcuin'l^ cast 
A lin^Ting look upcm the nappy jmst ; 

Nor 1^ the Ne|po, by the s]^ler borno, 

^ar from hia native wilds to pine forknrb ^ 

.Jphe meking impulse owns, and, in his dreams, 

^•Wanders with those he loves by Kigeris streams ; 

Beholds bis cottage in the jidiiny shade. 

And ^ose he left to we^ why ne delay'd ; 

His ripening rice# and niody owyed canoe. 

His antler'd trophies^ and unerring bow, 

All come, deck'd out in rainbow gleams, to shed' 
musive joy iWqund his hrirly bed. 

Tes ! thought has sickened at the hninblihg strife, 

And shuddering Nature is at' war with life ; 

and his larii have bow'd him down ; 

^Deapair hath seared his heart, and Fortune's frown ; 

0 



Ltnoe 

Nought Is tho iNdd >eni«inc fer him to .etove> 

Save dark oUivum afid the silent grave ; 

But^ o'er the gu)]di of deaths be hopes to meet 
The smfleg again made existence sweety 
And clasp in Joy upon another shore. 

The dierish'd of tus heart, to part no more ! 

Sad was the time for thee, my natire land, 

When Conquest reared her^deyastating hj^nd. 
Pour’d her unnumber'd squadrons o'er the plain, 
And mock’d derisively the patriot slain ; 

The task, devoted remm, was thine to view 

Tljy foes determined, and thy ions unttue^ 

Bribed by the tyrant, sharers of his gold, 

, And in toy cause, though glorious, tamely coB ; 
But Preedora woke the spirit from its urn. 

And bade her altars smoke, her incense burn, 
Pointed the wavering;, where the temple lay 
Of Fame unspotted, and witlmpt decay ; 

7’old that a shield, omnipotent to save. 

Preserves the patriot, and o'erhangs the brave i 
And, while it nerves his bosom, bids him know 
^'hc iieace that only Virtue tastes in woe ! 

Hod Scotland, slumbering in luxurious peace, 
Beheld her fields in bloom, her power increase. 
Then never had we heard, or thrill’d to hear. 

Of him, to whom her liberty was dear; 

Wlio, brave in vain, hung ever ou the foe, 

Scorn in his glana*, and vengeance in liis blow ; 

A star to future ages had not shone, 

And Wallace lived unrnark’d, and died unknown ! 

Yes! glorious chief, till ends the march of Time, 
In every country, under every dime, ^ 

WTierc Wisdom reigns, where Virtue is revered. 
Where Man is free, and degradation fear’d, 

In every bean, where Nature's ardour glows, 
Fame snail endear thee, and record thy woes;* 
Shall paint thee, struggling for a thankless throne, 
Palm, though lK»set, undaunted, though alone ; 
IVtinit of hardship ; geiHic to command; 

Hold to tttUick ; and vigorous to withstand ; 
Scorning all aid, that Honour scorns to crave, 
Spurning to live in bonds, or die a slave I 
W^hiU? death less wreaths in Honour's garden grow 
I'or gciitTOus worth, or pem'Vcring wo<; ; 

And while ou earth a bosOra,,duar to fame, 

Warms at the mdiliou of a patriot's name; 

So long for thee her crown \ml Glory twine. 

And hid thec wear the meed so justly thine, 

\N'ho dauntless strove against the whcliniiig tide, 
Dash’d through the roaring bOlows, and defied ; 
For what ? that listU*ss Apathy might break 
II is Morphean bands asunda*, and awidcc ; 

That Tyranny might shrink, and Scotland be 
Still hia own iioittc — tlie country nf the fim t 

Consuming fires may glow, and cfet the land, 
IJnsandal’d Carnage stalk with dagger'd hand. 
While yelling Pain, wild Ruin, pw Dismay, 
Traverse from noon to night the public way ; 

In vain— for home, the country of bia sires, 

The patriot sumds to mock comummg fires ; 

Voi.. XV. 4 F 



Jilt 

And, 'mid the strenns of blood, th; dooda oCwor, 
Cri^ To the ehoxpsp !** and waves hia scymitar : 
Witness belea^ner^d Carthagts how she strove 
'Gainst whelming Borne, witli unavailing love ; ^ 

Beat back the scattered legions from her walls^ 

And nerved anew for Bght, at Duty's calls; 

Bound un her streaming wounds^ and to her towers 
H^atr'd^mid circling foes, and arrowy showers ; 
While timid Beauty gave, with favouring brow. 

Her tresses shorn to strit]^ the warrior's how ! 

Witness Hungarian Zrinii, how he held 
At bay the Turkish myriads, or replied : 
years came and went— invincible he stood, ‘ 

Coop'd witliin walls, and drench'd the delds with blood 
As conies the bursting billow to the rock, ^ 

Such came the foe, and so he braved the sliock ; 

As falls the woii'l^noath the hunter's spear, 

Bushing in bHndfold rage, and prone career. 

So ever sank the foremost, as they (strove 
To storm the niin]iarte, inann'd with pittriot love ; 

Till baffled, bleeding, wesrietl, and diainav'd, 

By night liia host their leader’s call oWy’tf, 

HatSed the vain siege, and left the rising sun, 

To herald Hojie add Victory to the Hun ! 

And witness, high-renown'd in latter times, 

When Spain degraded by her King and erinii^, 

Belax'd, forgetful of her ancient fame, 

Her deathless sons, and prouil chivalric name. 

In apathy and sloth regarUUn^ lay. 

To friends a slianie, to foes an easy prey, 

Tbe dauntless Palafox * how like the star, 

That rises oVr the twilight hills afar, 

He rose, whim Conquest, *iiiid hii» etmntr^'s sleep, 
Came with her iron ploughhhare, iurrowiiig dci'p. 

In vain around are wreck and ruin strtwii ; 

In vain are Saragoza’s walls o'ertlirown ; 

From ktue to lane, from stnvl to street they fly. 

Gore dripping from wieh blade, and war their cry : 

The baffled Gauls, like blcodliounds held ut hay, 

Eye every fchade with trembling and dismay ; 

M'’hile woman, heedless of her sex and life. 

Stands on her doorway stone and whets the knife ; 
Cheers on the s illy, and, with kindling eyt^. 

Insults the eowam who would turn to fly ! 

NccAIoscow, empresa of the Xortli, shouldst thou 
Bisc Air thv ruins with unlaurellM brow I— 

Hark ! o'er the world the din of war is sprcail ; 

Bed sipal flres illume each mouuuiti head ; 

From land to land, with wildly mutter'd cnes, 

Clasp'd palms, and hag^rd fcatureit. Terror flics ; 
Kings totter on their thrones, and holds of trust, 
Disioantled, sink, and crumble with tbe dust ; 

And ail that ages, power, and pride jwmld rear. 

Struck by the mamc spell* wand, disapiicat.— 

, Thine, Moscow, thine it was, a dc8pt*rate choice. 

To prey on thine own vitals, and rejoice ! 

Fnmi roof to roof the fiery ruin iqpread. 

Tinged the dark night, and wrapt the Kremlin's licad ; 
Where merchants in thy marts were wont to throng, 
And crowds— a sable oceui^moved along ; 



Tht'JjiVtofCoutUty, 56$ 

Wtim i^!endoii)% robed in orionul state. 

Flamed in tbc bails, or ]>eckoii*d from tiio gate ; 

And Asia poured her treasures rich and rare. 

Silks, ermines, odotir^ wines, and jewels fair. 

Gaunt liuin reign’d; and, with demoniac smiles, 

Gazed oer the eudlenEis mass of blackenesd 

But lo ! the Avenger camo^thc Winter eame,«- 

And earth presented nought but snows and flame ; 

Loud bowled the winds, mid walls in ashes bare ; 

Pale Famine roamed for food, and met Despair ; 

Armies, wliose strength had bound the world in chains, 

Fled from the storm, and sought the mantled plains ; 

()n*-on tiiey haste ; the temp^ in its force 
O’erwbelms at once the horseman and his horse ; 

Bthind tiiem riots Battle's red alarm. 

The wild pursuer, and the vengeful arm ; 

Before them spreads, as down uiey sink: to die, 

The icy desert, and the frowning sky ! 

'Fell, also. Freedom, cre our soi^ be mute, 

How peasants to tby line advancea the foot, 

Disdained the edict of a throne, that gave 
Their chartered rights away ; and, sternly brave, 

WindcHl Tnld (di;niig rocks the gathering horn. 

And in his teeth threw back tlie invader a scorn ! 

A voice is on the Alps-^vrhere forests wave, 

And precipices darken, meet the brave,-*- 
A kindred host, determined to withstand 
Aggressiotrs flood, and bhield their native land* 

Their home is on the hills ; their manly iimais ^ 

Defy the cold, and march amid the storms; 

S[M*ckbachtrr Uierc uiiKheathcs his patriot sworcl ; 

And I] offer, only by hU foes abliorred. 

With calm determined eve, and steady breatli, 
ftoclaims his war cry, ^^Liberty or Death!" 

While liallowcd is the spot where Brutus fell ; 

While hanly Switzerland exults in Tell ; 

WTiile sorrowing England bends at Hampden's um ; 

Wliih* Scotland proudly jioints to Baunockhtiru ; 

While iDOuniful^Poland, wrecked in ruin wild, 

Hemiinberh KoKclusko for her child ; 

So long, illustrious JioifcT, shall thy name, 

« F rom sire to son, amid the rolls of Fame, 

Kc8|>iondcnt float above Ohlivibii's wave, 

III lines of light, a watchword of the brave ! 

Nor Shalt thou, honest compeer of his lot, 

Dflhonoured Mve, or dying be forgot ; 

’Twas thine, Spcckbac'ncr, thine the glorious doom, 

'Mid bursting tempest, and clislicartcning gloom, 

A quenchless star to shitio ; nor cloud, nor stoam 
Could from admiring realms obscure thy form ; 

The myrtle wreath is won ; 'tis thine to see 
Oppression humbled, and the Tyrol free ! 






TEN StAM hOJO. 

Unit time ti 1^ 


^ve fl^ltowed ISuot huA^^ f Wonlil^bi^tiwv^ 
Abimdiiil; rofiompenac/ , 


Wokoswowth. 


'Ten ycftifl «gQ, Mn mm iigcs 
Ufeinta to itit a fiuT^ scene ; 

AM tbt keen blasts of war1% iene 
' Had smd noiibtn its^ihway gprciA^ 

. Yiml^ and ito tbotuumd dreams wem ours, 
Feelings we ne*er can ktiow iigain ; 
UitwitherM luipes, uawanted poweesy 
> And frames unworn b 3 r morul |»^« 
Such was the blight and genud flow 
Of life with us— ’ten yean ago ! 

11 . 

Time has not bhneh^d a ringle !^r 
Tint clusters round ihy forehead now ; 
Nor bath the cankering touch of care 
Left eren one furrow on thy btow« • 
Thine eyes are bine as when we meu 
Id lovers deep truth, in earlier yean ; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming y«^ 
Though loimetiiucB stain'd by secret 
tears { 

But where, oh where’s the glow. 
That ^ne thnmgh alh— ten years ago ? 

IIL 

1, toUf am dumged— 1 scarce know why^ 

Can feel each flagging pvtie deciy ; 

And you^ and health, a^ vtsiom l^gb, 
Melt like a wreath of snow away't < 
Time cannot sure batvo wrought the iU 4 
Though worn in this world’s sick’ning 
Strife, 

, In soul and feral, rUnger still 
In the flrat summer month of life ; 

Vet journey on tny path below, 

Oh t how unHke— ten yearji ago I 


IV* 

ftut look not thua*.I would not give 
Tlie wreck of hopes that thou must share. 
To bid those joyous hours revive 
When all around mb seem'd so fair. 
We’ve wander*d onm sunny weather, 
When winds were low^i^vand flowers in 
bloom, 

And han^ in hand have kept together, 
And still will keep, 'mid storm and 
gloom 4 

EndearM by ties we could mu know 
When life wa« young*— ten years ago f 

V. 

Has Fortune frown’d ? Her feowns were 
vain, 

For hearts Hkc ours she could not chiB ; 
Hi|ve friends proved false ? Their love 
, mi^i^t wane, 

Bitt ours grew fonder firmer Htill. 

Twin barks on this world's changing wave, 
' Stedfluifc in calms, in tempestn tru^l ; 

In omcert adll our fare we'U brave, 
Together dcave life's litful tick ; 

Nor mourn, whatever winds niay blow, 
youth's lirst wild tireams— ten years ago ! 

VL 

Have we not knelt beside ids bed. 

And watch'd out flrat-bom blossom die? 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had Hed. 

7'hen wept till feeling s tount was dry* ? 
IFaa it not sweet, in that dark hour. 

To think, 'iuld.mutual tern and sigh^, 
dW bud had iU eattbly bower, 

. And burst to bloom in Paradise ? 

\l7iat to the thought that swjth’d that woe 
W ere hcattless joya— 4en years ago ! 


Vfl. 

Yes, it U fweet, when heaven i« bri^^ 

To share its sunny beams with thee t 
But sweeter far, ’mid clouds and b%btt 
To have thee near to weep with me. 

Then dty those tears,— .though aorndhiog ehanged 
From wlMg we were In earner youdh 
Time, that hadt hopes and fldemvi estranged, • 

Ma^ ielt tut love in all ha ttutk ; 

flweet feelings we would not ferego 
For life’s bwt ioj«- 4 eu yearn 

F^rmry % IWA A. A# W. 
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ON TH£ MlSTArUYSlCS OF MUSIC. 

No. in* 

THK aiVsiCAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Mn Noetii, 

An ingenious friend ofinlnc^ albi^t 
a little much addicted^ perhaps^ ^ 
the paradoxical^ was ol^rving the 
other day how much he wondered ^ 
that anybody should think of talking 
sense* when* for mere conversation* 
talking nonsense %vas ao much plea* 
santer. I could not help dunking that 
the ninaicians of modern days htted 
him to a hair; that is to say* when 
they pretend to talk in their own le- 
gitimate tongue—*' to discourse yott 
most eloquent music for^ in common 

parlance, God wot* they are sometimes 
plausible eriougli* if not very deep. 
JJut to he sctIous — tliere is a little of 
this uFtru bigotry in most matters of 
taste. Ill poetry, for instance* whilst 
one faction shall act Wordsworth at 
the h<‘ad of living bards* another shall 
laugh in your face* and procee<l to 
prove him little better than a ninny. 
Ill painting* who dtx^s not remeipher 
the *'•' (Gallery of Ancient Masters*” 
the* Academicians, and the ^^Catalogue 
Kaisoimee In sculpture, who has 
not heard of Mr Payne Knight’s de* 
dsion on the Elgin marbles r In inu* 
sic* the iuutt(*r is, if possible, ten times 
worse ; and for a very sufSicieiit rea* 
son — iK'caUhe it is the least tangible of 
the four. One half of the lovers of 
music laugh at the other half* and are 
lauglu'd at in turn by diem. They are 
as inveterate, and about as reasonable* 
as the Capulcts and Montagues. ^Vhat 
one calls divine* is to the other a &r«* 
rago of crotchets— 

‘‘ of sound and fhry* 

Signifying nodting. — 

1'hat tlierc is a key to this discrepaDh 
cy, lumever — a remlution of the dis* 
cord* it is the object of this paper to 
prove, and at the same time to shew* 
that it is not to lie found absolutely in 
die science itklf, but in the difiereuce 
of constitution in those who cultivate, 
it ; for this is what I mean by musical 
iem fterament. 

There are few iicrsons desdlntc <& 
a musical ear.” By this is not meant 

a musical ear*” as commonly so 
called* for ou this suluect there is much 
miaappreheijuiion and want of distiiic* 
lion; out an ear auffidenUy musical 


to enable them to relish the real beati-^ 
tiestif the art. . It is a mistaken ap^ 
plication of the terin to limit it to thoae 
only who have the faculty of repeati 
ing correedy certain combinations of 
musical tones* or even simple uticom<» 
bined tones, or of perceiving the piee 
and exact accordance of two or more 
given tones ; for both of thjese facul^ 
ties are induded in- the expression— 
The first seems in some measure to be 
connected with memory. Be this as it 
will* however, there are many persons 
who, entirely destitute of it* and pos- 
sessing the latter in an imperfect de- 
gree only, nevertheless have an ear for 
music when plni/edt and that, in the 
extcndf*d sense of the term, of the best ' 
sort. That this description of persons 
are, in fact* those to whom nature has 
in general allotted the finest seuse of 
real musical beauty, it is one of the 
purposes of this essay to shew. But 
this in its proper place. I would here 
merely contend for the concesgiott of 
a musical ear to those, wbp* when they 
hear music* have a sufiiciently, nice 
idea of the musical scale to perceive 
when any note is grossly mis-j^yed, 
however incapable they may be of re^ 
membering and correedy repeRdng 
combinations of tones which lliey have 
heard* Sin^ng or playing in tune* it 
is obvious, ^ ail act of ihemory as well 
as of perception. We must not only 
correctly perceivb the notes when au- 
riciilarlyjcominunicated to us, but we 
must correedy retain the impressioii 
in order to communicate them to 
others. This is a double act* or ra- 
ther two acta. The act of pcdroeiving 
is one ; the act of retaining another# 
These two arc in uaturomot only di- 
visible* but divided* and this proba- 
bly much morefreqnently than Is com- 
monly sum^psed. This again* however* 
in its propiiT place, 

A writa-* Rousseau* and 

indeed common observation of 
mankiiidi have divided the lovers of 
muuo into these classes. Those who 
delight in expressive melodies* but 
who aredeflaeni in relish for harmo- 
nies. Those who arc delighted by har- 
monies*thi|t who arc deficient in relish 
for midochei; and those who unite 
these two In thia dassifi- 


' Sec No. 1. Vol. XI, p. a59. 





,. n^n, it u neoesurlly imj^ed that 
ittelody ineludiHs an expresnon of ita 
own*-tliat it afRicts vis throuffb other 
channels than those through which 
haitnony aftfecta us. If luclody emtes 
at nllj it can only be in one of these 
two ways ; either directly tlirough the 
nerves, as a^ drain, or circuitously 
through the intellect, as poetr^r iloes. 
Harmony however affects, confessed- 
ly, through the nervous system direct- 
ly ; and as Che effects of melody are 
tUstmctly diffferent from those of har- 
mony, it follows that it must excite as . 
poetry do^, tlirougb the intellect. 
TOere is no third way cona‘ivablc; 
and that it docs in fact act through the 
interiecc has hardly been disputed, 
however the question may have been 
blinked or confused. I’lie inutation of 
the tones of nat\irul {mssion in cxi>rcs- 
sive melody, has, in the midst of much 
contradiction and mistake, be^ more 
or less directly admitted by all writers 
on music, practical and theoretical. 

Melody, then, is to poetry what hie- 
roglyphics are to alphabetical writing. 
We express in 'music by mving pic- 
tures or resemblances, and leaviilg the 
meaning to be deduced from tnem. 
We tell our story of joy or sorrow by 
a painting of the thing itself, and leave 
it to he spelt out by the spectators. — 
It is picture-writing in sound. 

The sense of melody beitig thus 
widely distinct from that of hannony, 
it is easy to anticipate that different 
descriptiims of mind must be diffe- 
rently fittetl fyr the perception of one 
or the Other. There are few persons 
so destitute of observation as not to; 
have remarked and distinguished with 
more or less nicety, the differenee be- 
tween one tone and another. Musical 
sound is a thing that addresses itself 
in some shape or other so perpetually 
to our observatioui ffiat the instances 
must be few of those wb(^ percep- 
tions with regard to }t, have either 
been so naturally obtuse, or so Ut- 
ile cultivated, as Unlace them in tliat 
dpi which mayjHeacrtbed as bang 
wHhmt ft nmaical^r. It Is rarely, ia- 
. deed, that we find: a person to whpm 
sounds both in th^ tonic relations and 
sequence are absrautdv nothing-Hib- 
. solutdyunremembereaorunobserved. 
People Who are commonly said to pos- 
sess a bad ear, no dotdbt, do obsave 
and Mw the sensations of sound ,im- 
pesA^m but few indeed are actually 
dcstittj^,fof ear. An car sufficiently 


correct for fdl ialioiiitl'*piaphses Is a 
vulgar gift-' The nicest perceptions 
must necessarily be rare, as all ex- 
tremes are. 

Tho^;e persons who liave observed 
sounds — tueir relations and modiiicft- 
tious — ^merely as sounds, ami with lit- 
tle or no reference to anything beyond 
them, may, generally speaking, be 
coDsidaed as arriving at the greatest 
perfection in distinguishing them. 
They secure this supmority by having 
kept themselves undistracted by those 
deeper coJisiderations, which, witli 
another cUss of ohst^rvers, continually 
^vitbdraw the attention from the mere 
notc.« <0 something beyond them. Wc 
may, with loktable aaicty, attribute a 
gootl uhisichI cur to any person of 
whobL- chaTfU'ter wc know enough to be 
aware, that he is not likely to advance 
beyond ihi-i species of restricted ob- 
servation. Such persons are naturally 
to he sought u\ 'hat da;.*, of in ref- 
lect, which, with mt^re uhservalien 
than red* ' on, deligh.ts in observing 

and rmuuing facts, mcril\ as facts, 
and unajUHfmled to ajiy i;ui no s 
of rcfineil cswcitement ctr (h .]> 
tion. or this thvhion of intet i rt arr 
those who hu>y then?'icK’es in tlie ob- 
servation and arraimc' of ir url^ w 
natural history, in IvcUirr , ir inhu- 
ralogy, and in ttrit;itreti( *caUnil,j .on. 
Jonah Colburn, or, bt'St of till, ,b<l 
dlah Buxton, who countc* tril tno 
words, syllables, and lett , whicli 
Gariick pn>iio«ncotl in one of Shako- 
spt'are'n characters, uiiinov(*<l all th** 
while by tlie thronging pHss' ns wtnrb 
those words coiivt7ed, wa; a ixTli 
specimen of this species of ohst rv r s. 
As observation merely, i*; u 
tion more corumon than d< tp « 
tion or strong itnagins tion, thiK 
probably the most numerous. Tli(* re- 
sults from minds of this formation aro 
as may be expected. In thetr jinlt 
menu of matters which appeal «> i\ 
more complicated procrsMcs of' n floi - 
tion,, whi^ remure u knowledge of 
the passions, and of the shades of ini« > 
man character, and of the relations of 
corporeal and mental idit-nomena, they 
are for the most pan thrown out. They 
cannot go lioyond what they see find 
hear. They tail from the want of* that 
learmng which is derived from reflec- 
tion. They are not remiiuled by what 
is present of something which is ab- 
sent ; and thus their conclusions as to 
those matters of taste which appeal 
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most to reflective flumlty are ne- 
cessarily imperfect. In their estimate 
of actors, for instance, persons of this 
cli^s of thinking fail cgregiously. They 
want, that refined knowledge of feeling 
and passion which is requisite, because 
they have never been in the liabit of 
correcting the outward manitef^tations 
with tliu inward struggles. When pas- 
sion, therefore, is truly exhibited, they 
arc not adequatt^ly afiecU;d. They are 
caught hy an exaggerated display. 
What they require i« the forcible and 
striking. The truth is lost upon them. 
In the ilicatre, we find tlic majonty 
wdli chip, .irwl reuily a<linlve. a ranihig 
actor beyond thj p^'r^orn^•r, 

Those who are a h^yoinf <ais 

luu >»t attentive io fhe mere pcrstr.iai 
qualitications of thi- filfi vt j , r.uher iliaii 
f«.‘ the mcjitul bu in.V" ' ‘ ‘h*. rlrania. 

I'iu v tliftcover th a Kt i"* Othdlo, 
is a iialo man, ^ (xccllent 

The . s that ^fukcK ‘'irc 
iisnisel! ivoo*'^ not havr h -cn , xrly 
able tf- sa* ,< f Ktaii had oi 
ml. 1'.; rust'tl'A' iK.ftibasf 

!,»i jut! bir 'iiiblimity, 

tv I isliui • t-> -hepbcity ; and, in 

• U ’ ad'eMt Akiiviidcr the 
( il'..' I n.unU't. 'i'hey are 

'la't'b aiifl dead to the 
ts i). / or imagine how 

. J u.*:* hlioul » TH a p ‘ *: w'iih neither 
'..'fir MU*. In short, whether 
U) ’ -isi, lU ud or ]K>ctry, they make 
N of tiu'ir opera-glass, and 
«',» ‘ .vp-watfh. niy lord.” 
jiui.md w<l]-hn!g(<l ^vorthy 
W b)t;ii id. tiiMOisesi the Of her 

. ^-1.: agaire’t the e\il 

. } ' ■ . • i. he that 

. ,.i 'i-v iiiiu- aii {Ik- (}| icra 

j j " ijiiK'.ud MeKyw-ii-shipof 

/i- .{ ■ e if 'fh.ips, a ItUli' super- 

hvi 'us. */ :;ii. ill b'lve kft them to 
r u-, \uiliOiit the wwkl Wing 
’ of it ; ; T . f 1 c might have w-ishctl 
. vii luck o* his prisjc, man.” 
>3 .r \ h4)\vever, perst ^ercil, and nie- 
'.i seal hymns were accordingly 
wnrliiul in the chapel near Moor- 
jieltls,’’ i veil a» the ** geinman’s” bears 
dance in (iwldsiuith’s play only to 
genteel tuuch, such as Water partwl, 
or tlte uuauct in Ariadne/' Ko gra- 
vity but that of fanaticism could have 
withstood this. It is tlie extremest of 
those* extremes of absurdity to which 
a mind totally ignorant of musical ex- 
pression can go. If, however, we sup- 
]K)sc minds of a similar description to 


he acted upon at all by musics we fihall 
find their musical judgments to par« 
take more or less of the same mistake. 
But between the absoliitCi incapacity 
of perceiving and understanding mu;* 
Bicai expression, and the ititenoe and 
refined sense of it, there is an infini^ 
tude of tdiades. The coarsenm of per- 
ception, as it grows and deepens, is< 
first shewn in a tendency to prefer 
boh I and decided melodic*s ; tlicn flo- 
rid ones ; then those in which the ex- 
pression is extravagant enough to bor- 
der on caricature ; then those wliich. 
exhibit only wretched and mawkish 
attempts at ex |vre«sion ; then in the 
sacrifice of mclixly to execution ; and, 
lastly, in a total ignorance of expres- 
sion, anti the uncombined jHirception 
of harmony merely, and of coxnbina- 
of iiotffr destitute of meaning. If 
we waicl^ a man of common observa- 
tion^ whatever be bis rlominal musical 
propensities, we shall discover that 
the same w’unfc of intellectuality which 
vitiates his judgment iu oiherinatters 
of taste, shews itself, in a way precis 
ly similar, iu hi.s conclusions as to mu- 
sic. The Mine lack of the pojtical feel- 
ing which makes him applaud a ranthtg 
actor, or admire bombastical verses, hs 
the cause of his preferring airs desti- 
tute of refined expression. The wieyo- 
ntt/ will ever be of this taste; and the 
majority of musicians wlU, prol»ably 
ever be of them, or subservient to 
them. The truth of this prindide is 
]KrpcliXally apparent. In its first and 
fiest sbajK', it is evident in the admi- 
ral ion of overcharged expression. Why 

is Italian music popular with a certain 
class in England f not btcause it is a 
fiishiou, though doubtlc.ss this has its 
ctfect ; but because Die music of Italy 
must, from the circumstances of tho 
. two countries, necessarily appear, to a 
pure Enghsh taste, extravagant mui 
exaggerated, and, therefore, W agree- 
able to that peculiar gradation of teui- 
perament, wh^i can. only Teel Uiat 

It may be a$k^, why nm»t lUi^n 
music be overcharged to an Bnglisli- 
mau ? w'hy, because the Italian natu- 
rally intonates his language with 
greater violence, and change of tone, 
and cmphatds, than an Englishman 
does. The music of his country k 
founded upon these intonations, 
of course, copies Aeir intensity. . ^ 
Briton fei^ Italian music to be extra- 
vagant for the same reason that he 
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Italian oonversaiiional aMkpbana 
lo be extrm^t. Ncbct to>IUliw aift 
niay ^ plftc^ tSb atid theb 

oure^ the^tricdalirv^ air attractive of 
eviration dittm Iti 

of these the exfneaiktti Is much 
coaraer than^ta Hoe Italiaii airs; . The 
tzpMmn dhit is fte^entlf attempt- 
ed to 'be pFodtaced by the grossest hud 
nieat dnmiied imitative expediezrts. 
By disagreeable discords/ for instance^ 
aaiti the Death of Ndson by come 
ndmiekry of aotiods^ ati the. eaniioa^ 
dad gmofmgi for jn«timce» in the 
Itattfo of Prague or^th^ marbUfuoi^ 
and knocking at the ifoc^tyiii'Crio-* 
vanni ; or the mj^popfnngoi the dro{)s 
•of rain in SteiWits* storm* 

In the next department of inuaical 
temperament may be placed thpee 
minds^ which^ almost regardless of 
meaiitng, are de&ghted omy by mere 
hanimnysndtdckaofexectttfaai. Their 
only idea of musical expression fs^ the 
diifoeiice of fast and slow* They 
think , an air played quickly must be 
litdy, and tnwnclmly if played slow- 
ly* This notion ia no doubt founded 
in nature* A tunc^ however^ is not 
lively or sad becauae it is quick or 
dow. It is played quickly or slowly, 
brai^ae it is lively or sod. This dis- 
UnOtion ^ey cannot oiidmtand. New 
ean it be undei^tnod excepting by 
those, whose notions of the expression 

of Music are founded on ottier and 


' Wim these titdnga thdr, enthusiasm 
beg^ and ends* They prefer Oata<- 
1^ IKdcons, and Byalvim> to all 
Ringers that ever ming : and udiy? 
B^baethe mechanismof their tllvoahi 
baa enabled these worthii*s foplay vo« 
cal tricks b^ond the reach of a com- 
mon windpij^« It is in visn tO talk of 
Mias Stephens, or of ahy other iiafu- 
ral and expressive singer* They heed 
you not: Vou are told that Catidaiii 
runs up— the liord knows wliere,'*" 
and down again in quarter tones. It 
is in vain to talk of meaning. You are 
told of a shake or of a bold^teU minutes 
long. It is in vain to urge, that the 
soul of Music is imthos, and that the 
rest only proves a pretematunl con* 
fonnatioii of the Traidiia. You are 
overwhelmed with cadences, iblscttos, 
trills, and turns, and takr refuge in— 
sUmce. It is of course useless to ex- 
pect from minds so constituted, either 
a true sense of the meaning of an atr, 
or of die agreement of words with that 
meaning. To them an air might as 
wdl be the product of a madiiiie like 
that hi the Laputan Academy for ma« 
king books, if the notes fall tripping- 
ly on the ear, it is pronounced a 
pretty tune,** As to its agreeing with 
words, or wotds with it— they caniiot 
believe that Bums or Moort^liad any- 
thing in view beyond making their 
lines correspond in lengtli with the cli- 
Visionsiof tne air. ' If wc look at the 


more important natural rcseinblahcea 
^an those of mere time. Admitting 
thus much of natural ^imitation to be 
the foundation of all that they jecc^- 

niae as expresaion, it seems siugtdar, 
that these persons shtmld not push 
their reasoning fiiviher, and detect 
other relations lietween musical sounds 
and those of nature. Here, howevtT, 
they stop* Tlicir olwervaiion cannot 
'get beyond mere facts ending ill thom- 
aelves, and devoid of much intellectual 
relation to other facts. They observe 
whether or not a performer has execu- 
tion. They criticise bis hme and his 
fingering* Of a song they jperoeive 
what compass of voice is required so 
Bing it* They mark wlien it geta'in- 
to dm minor, and when ii gets ont 
imoifo Of a concerted piece they study 
Uie hanuony,' take' due note 

whether tlie chords be old or new, ac- 

t : W rule, or deviating feom it. 
^ there is too little ^ss or too 
and find fiiult with die riui- 
iit of the different iuitrutnents. 


am most popular in theatres and othiT 
plactis of pimlie resort, we shall fincl 
accordingly * — Hrst, That the wonls 
sisng Are a roattor unbend' d : second* 
ly. That the most extravagant airs 
the greatest fevourites ; and, thirdly, 
That of the old expressive airs, tin? 
coarcK'St, the commonest, the 
doubtlul — short, the worxty arc al- 
most invariaUy nreftrrcd. 

It has never Wen deuif'cl that one 
of the essential pomts of the mH'ticn) 
character is tlie aptitude for discovt r- 
ing relatious between things apparent- 
ly distant 4ikd dMinilar. In ludicrous 
Butgecto, this is wit. in iinamnative 
subjects, it is poetry. Metaphor and 
rimile are built upon it, and upon tne- 
t^hor and rimile rest the fp'eatest part 
of what is valuable ill poedcai e^pfes- 
men. In poets themselviie, this fs^uhy 
of pcrceivirig distant and beautiful re- 
kobaa, m of course strongly manifest- 
ed* But in nil those who really ndtak 
poetry, it tnuetiB a greahn^ or iefe de- 
gree mtiab No man c»n «|ipiedate to 

f 
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thefb^ on ^ginal and 1 ib|u|9M|iO^ Muendy^in tbebal^ft 
tteal 6xpr«g$d(mji who Im not bhn«^ iaemii^iiw iBher aOcl nboro 
m$y&i to oonstmot one. Thio is tha^ ^tioh« iiK imtjafe^ h iioishrprhittfe^ 
cak'furitli M the arts wUch emhi^y Tad oontrwfy w^d be m» 
any portion of the poetical* It is thus * . Meii of j^ticsl minds are jn|^ 
in painting, in acting, iu tsrotoryi .at|d numb^j^ aai) in, the prc^rtion 
in seolptxtre. To judge of iS^ a wh^h a inahte auiid is poeticaJlj im^ 
man must be capable of some poroon stituteC ]He w3I he fbui^ to yaHet^, 
ofthatfi^Ung which e;xcited the ima- stand and aapressive madL ' 

gination, and impelled the haad^ or This iaafn Oppjmt Ho experience ; and 
voice of the artist. But, above oil, in If |t holcis g<^ a84i fact, ssexperiende 
music, this is requisite ; and being ad, Mu pro^e^t is a sl^bg Oorroboration 
it is no longer a matter of Wonder duit of the red. nature atd ftnindadon of 
miisical(x>mix>dBani|aluyiild bcappre- rnudcd ccsproMdOli, that is to say, in 
clateti so differently by didbrent minds, poetied inrntfon. In examining,, now* 
and so seldom truly oy any. eter, expenm^^ hifO the ^uth of 

fn judging of ikeroetryofjUHguage, (Ms nice and diffieiit motter, were are. 
the relations of the things brought to- some distinctions to be made, Slid some 
gether in the mind by the art of the probablemtepmdiensionstobeguard- 
poet, however distant and unexpected ed s^hst* . We must be oareful., in 
they may be, are yet felt to be the niti to ke^ distinct that 
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pared are generally distinct imag^ 
When Shakes|ieare says ** yeoky 
u avtitt* the expression, however boL% 

is plcasina to every one. We dl hgvp 
a full and complete idea of the fting^ 
com[)ared. The comparison is xOicx* 
pecod, but it is strong, fitriking, and 
pcrrwt. When Moore edarpares out 

view of past rlories through the dim* 
ness of to glimpses of ancient 
towers buried beneath the waves of 
Loch Neagh, the similitude, though 
disuut and imaginative, is yet so ev 
alted and so trae, that there are ^ 
minds, probably, however narrow,^ to 
which it wouhl not afibrd pleasure, 
fn these cases, there is only one rela- 
tion to be eonsidcrec]. So dsOi When 
Garrick by his looks alone expi^^ii^ 
the “ gamut of the passions/' the 
iation between the position of the^»^ 
lures and the natural Ibcling, however 
hne and difficult to be given and uo* 
derstood, was still only one relation. 
But in musical expre^on ybero ase 
two relations, or rather there iaa dou- 
ble relation to be atmrehendedr There 
is &st ibetdation t\0ti (mlnnationB 
of tones, divested ^ words, have to 
certain mental feelings— there is first 
this to be understood, and without the 
guide and help of language applied 
to them ; and secondly, there is the 
relation to, be understood which these 
tones have to the ix)eti<^ and mea- 
sured imjtatum of them which cousti- 
tuttt an cxm^vc tune. That a mat- 
ter of such dfficult appreciation should 
be attained, by, thas^, only whose minds 
being poetically constituted, are, con* 
Vou XV. 


the general title ot love of music/'' 
and which writers on mmic univer^ 
sally confound with the appreciation 

of e^^#e/re mbkg. There Is another 

&r nicer coiisideradon,boWever, whiim 
is absohxtd/ueoessary to the due con- 
duct and understanding of sudh an in- 
quiry* This is the, peculiar mode in 
vrhiai, and extent ^ which, mudcnl 
exjj^cssdon is comprelumded by difier- 
ent persons. Few m^n ;,even of that 
temperament which Is' me tnost oapiU 
ble of eaw^vo ai% 

at once, and infaUililyi how and why 
they dosO. They cannot detail, 
j»igAt" at otie may say, aH^ the nloeiies 
and minutheofBiatp^tdwexpmsmbn 
which pleases them. It is tot, how- 
ever, in to tmjqiosed^ tha^ 
feel it, because they cannot at once 
analyse it. tn numyopc^fimi^iCthe 
mina, anduspecially in those whiCh.re- * 

late lo suhjects of a reftbecl end intan- 
gible natnre> it reqtdrtn tto habit of' 
m^tal anal^ to enable us to tiraoc 
outanddetsd the procem by whioh we 
have amv«ed ,at a concimsian, to fie- 
scaito gvaphtolly, aa it.ime, the pto- 
<380 feefin^ winch have endifed us. 
For the^xtund to d ix^n 

field df medtoment; fe oto Aing ; tod 
to and lay ifffn the enun try over 

which we have tmtolfedj, is another. 
Mental iimatigtoon is an art to to 
learned. ,, b^to^re teaches us to . feel# 
and aolcntoto, sepsrato and class those 
feelings. . Thepe are many iumrosstow 
which sH bttt:Wto!lil fisw 

ItooedcaadtoxibO:. M<Wi^intonaiwe 
aSected with mixed sensitions of awe 
' *0 



and wonder at thc .fii«t sig^t of 

Bca ; but yiho accurately 

t}ic trm of ideas lAicIi 
a iB%nt create ? iTh^dmiMon It 
preying of 

few men are iiiet&QjsieianB. Kbake* 

' qp^huUB^f^ 

quir^/^^ ibetap^^cal aid'^ bail he 
^n under tbs necessity of describiod; 
that wonitefnVinental process, which 
inust itaye ted him to some of hit trm> 
at atidfadont, a to the display of 
chamta 4nd mixture of the pas«. 
sions. Yet it is impossible to deny, 
that through such processes his xnind 
must have passed^ howsoeva instinc- 
tive his couelusions might a]^)ear to 
an inq^uirer, from their not mnn^ re- 
viewed afrer they were used, but per- 
haps forgotten until called forbysotne 
similar occasion. In mtudcal eXj^es- 
sion tins is peculiarly the case, alen 
of a certain confonnation of mhid will 
almost of necessityj^e^ the exprasudon ; 
but without the art of ni<!$ntal aiialysls, 
it is impossible that they should dis- 
tinctly describe^ even to themselves, the 
precise modifications of their own feel- 
ings. The faculty of knowii^, and accu- 
rately describing the meaning of an air, 
and of judging of the fitness of tlte 
sentiments to be appended in words 
to that musical language, is only to be 
attained by cultivation. In the pro- 
portion in wliidi it is cultivated it will' 
apMent, and this Is the best proof 
that toe method is founded on princi^ 
plea true in nature. It is ^sible to"' 
carjy it so far as to be aMe to say, 
without hesitatioT}, what turn of sen- 
timent will be embodied in wmda to 
'be adapted to a given expressive air, 
if they are to be written by one con- 
versant in musical expression. W|pat 

is rndre extraordinary is, that the eon- 
verso of this pro^. sometimes 
tal^en place, and Ifct a prior, edno^ 
tioh, wonderfully ^u*ate, of the turn 
of an air, has been gathered from the 
wo^ to which it was A|^ded. { 
Atate tlus, because I know it lo have 
happened^ to one whose kno^c^e of; 
da airs, jfnincipally those of Seotniiid, 
add iM^se celebrity ai^ a writet^ in 


of poetry which.ii coh- 
neend with them, render him the most 
likely perhaps of all men to^have ex- 
podenesd ti ' It is anoth^ projp^fhf 
the OKpressiqu ^ aits being of a sta- 
ture cminebtty intellectiial, friat it af- 
fects most that cl&ss of inimls which, 
from thdr bmttifsation, we shpdd 
most expect to be afieeted by it. That 
it is totidfy difiefent from the eidt^ 
ment of harmony, is, also evident iii 
the fikct of children being unmoved by 
it, while thdr herves are violeiitly 
shaken by harmonic combinations. 

]Rxperienee must uldxnOlely decide 
how far thefovcgolng observations have 
their foundation in truth* Jn the 
mean time, there is one argument for 
the probability of their being true. 
They explain, if adinitted, theito ap- 
parent anomdies and discrepancies In 
the o^uions and frelings of mankind 
u|>on this delicate subject, which cer- 
tainly have not been explained upon 
any other hypothesis, wanting oi*ct% 

that men are divided into classes, and 
that the mind of one is absolutely in- 
^pable of pfUceiHng what another as 
intensely feels, attd that the number 
of those comprehending the expres- 
sion of melody is small; whilst those 
delighting in hannony arc many, 
have at once a key to the whole. 

We see why the invention of coun- 
tetpmnt, which Ims made music a thri- 
ving trade, has hm the bane of me- 
Jiodyj and we we why some of the 
greatest names, both of the present 
and jiast time, have been knowfi ak 
lovers of simple melody, wlulst tlie 
greatest battnonistfe have been jlbau- 
lUtely duB .men. Wc see the grada- 
tions of mind, from the un[>octica], 
tlirmigh rilie meretricious and the 
coarse, to that rdtncd sensitivenes 
which, with a nmre than Indian in- 
stinct, can track ilie foot-prints ot Pag- 
sion, Whertsver it has been, wbllat 
common observers vainly attempt to 
fbtlow, or Up as hopdlesi^ a chase 
which to raem appears sO hmxplha^ 
lde.‘ ’ 

• T. D. 






>!«£ 

D£mKoatu, ,. f ' 

Vhiou^Hrl ain veryl^agy at tbb m- 
«pn iti my fanning cotK!eiii% .yet i> 
have found time toteotl ever fnc large 
mota pf d(tc^m€nU yrhUlk you bgve 
dent me in the buttuess of iJ^ieo. 1 
never knew mud) of the tik^ixe, 
having had iimpy c^portumtioa during 
the c^hnie.ut'my life, of mixing in iU 
oonoema even as a spectator But I 
think I have made myadf mastic of 
the detaila .of ibu ease, aufiiciently to 
. enable me to diacoas it, as weRot least 
os I diould discuss an aBkir of the 
Athenian theatre in the davs of PduSi 
or the Roman in those ox Roscius. — 
1 pretend to no jmorc in o theatrical 
ixunt of view/ :ln another point of 
view, however, I think I can see as 
far as my neighbours. As clearly as^ 
ever tlie most quick-sigbted can dis- 
tinguish a hawk from a handsaw# so 
eleariy can 1 perceive the foul stream 
of Wiilggery wherever it oozes, no mat- 
ter onaer what weeds or rubbish it 
may fancy it eonccalsitself. 

1 need not, I suppose, give)*ou any- 
thing like a hUtory of the concern. 
We h uve heard it ad nauseam vjtmte* 
It corner: to tills in throe lines. Snee 
wrote a play— presented it' to the ma- 
nagers — they accepted it, and referred 
it to the lioenacr. His Grace's dc^ty 

projiosed the omission of about a hun- 
dred lines or half lines, for reasons 
which I shall mention by and by— 
itie ind^nant author scouted such a 
projiosition, and the usual conseqneiiee 
tblluwed. The licenser refug^ tbe 
pn*UeK!t>~-«nd then of course , 

Fired that tha reject bbu— 'sdeath 
rU print 

And shame the fools. ' 

Printed accordingly it is# and falls, 
doad-bom from the press ; a proof that 
cveu th« piqukocy Impiarted by an eur- 
offim stippressmib tamol iwuqucs ^ 
pereminent dulness. I am pretty sure, 
that had it been represented on the 
stage, it would have oeen damned be- 
fore the conclusion of the second act, 
unless the audiences of London are 
asses beyond belief incorrigible. 

In point of composition nothing can 
he more wretched. A set of prosy 
lines slumber along snoringly, cut up 
into jmiits of ten syllables, by as hack- 
ing a jocteleg as you ever witnessedin 


‘AKp roCTX'ir.' 

opemtioil • • * * li!. 

notbingr-^«m>lutdty ^tiling* I d^y , 
you to analyse itat ipy length beyohal 
dveHnes. I'be sentiments sxe .c^--! 
mon-i»Iace^ and the situadons alewy,^ ^ 
AU ^ u iitom'. wer « long iptmah" 
09 the (tnypiulity other moderi), tn^ < 
gedians, and t&lr utter failure. !, He 
bpreap^ Chudes ICcmbk with along/ 
(hsserts^ tm |be superiority of ^ 

his manageiumiof tne ctmeters, and 
evidently amM^Mmsetf a tragedk 
not to bo at.! JBut Shoe wilt 

at onfsepUt lnbia wbrdlierc. 1 own, 
dr, 1 am not a 1 admit 

of your mUdstn ; I was 
fhlly. aware that ySur pdia would be 
sharj^ndi against my uterary errors, 
and dqnrmtcj^thdr critidstn but 
to the point. Why was play sup- ^ 
pressed ? Is not;^iel or Proctor just ', 
as st^d as I am, and yet you see 
how they succeeded in putting their 
absurdities on the stage P" 

I . agree with Sbee. HS brother tra- 
gedians, have written stuif altogether 
as wretched as anything Uiat has ever 
crawled over any stagie ; and 1 may per- , 

haj^ concede, that thdr intentions were 
just as mis(diicvom»-’-sO'' that the real 
question is, why" ho was made .flic ^ 
scape-goas ? In the drat place, 1 may 
be permitted to remark, that the con- 
tinuance of i; wrong dii^ dot consti- 
tute a right. Because the manners of 
die age tqlerat^ Sliakespeare in ma- 
king use of hlasphemoua expressions, 
or at tost expressions cloixdy Uiere- 

unto appf oacliingi our maimers, which 
have banished swearing from respec- , 
table spde^, totouto no auch tiling. 

1 xnentiou thia as an ilhxsuatiou, not 
with the d^htestintentiou of affixing 
any such si&m on Mr Sbee. In the , 
anne way, the ^cape of^repreliensibltj . 
|uays from censure, cicies iiot, ifjsojiteiv^ 
constitute a right that no censure Is ever 

m befuhuma^.,,A^'^y with the^ 
argument so dfjten adduced in pre-' 
facy apd noto of tbia it 

is crubt to Iniftor with ani- 

Let its come to point 

It is well known to you, Nc^th, 
what vast endeavours the Homan Ca- 
tholic party of frelaml is making to 
t thattontry altogether into its owu 
nda, and how eagerly it enlists every 
auxiliary in that cause. Such is th<,* 
abuse 01 words, tliat chiming in witli 
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the most illiberal prieatboloA in the 
world, is styled liberality ; and aijny : 
deaviw to 

comes tmda* ihe *de<i%iitidm' of ty- ^ 
tranny. For diis^edelttattOguir spouts 
-—the newspaper frothf^-^ Hhsm in 
i^lkment sensitire poet 

mounis^Hv ilie fibsBous poetrosw^ 
^tes* In l«^ti<l> iheii> peqdo have 
gt^ up a! Is^erie, which has made 
parts of me country absolutely utiin- 
Inhltahh^ and are acjd^y ^li^loyed 
in endeavouring to extm the hless** 
lute of insoivection oVsffhose dist^ 
whm it has not yet appsaied- Every 
epitliet of abuse or insult is heaped 
upon diose who write to deiend the 
constitution of the country | spry- 
thing is ilone which can tend to ex- 
asperate the ieeliugs of the demi- 
savage lower orders agsinat the esta- 
blklied church ;-^witae8S^ fbir in* 
stance, the seanduous crusade agahist 
the Archbishop of Dublin every to- 
pic of irritation, no matter from what 
time deduced, or w^h what ilearless- 
ness of falsehood iutenied^ is sedu* 
basly set forth hy a s^roonstituted 
body of regularly breds^tators, beard- 
ing the oowardLv, government in the 
very city of Duhlin* This noise so got 
u{H-thi9 iusuixccticm so got up--"^^ 
barbaixms millions so set in motion-** 
form the stanie arguments fo?* conce* 
ding pobticsl power to their leaders. 
At home, the pnetthood ke^ their 
flocks sul^ect to tbdr nod Iqr tbe dis* 
graceful agency of mock nmades, and 
stimulate them to the fleld by bloody 
in tliis country su^ wea* 


CMiy, 

but a dellcatO sensitiveness about the 
wfoi^ OT Erin* In his ndecry^ which 
Wel^owhidi tbe most fadiionahle of 
our thne^ you saw nothing' of tljpjli- 
blo-hatiiig pxi ^ : thoidioutmg crowd 
exulting with detwoniac fury over a 
housefm of won^en.and children roast- 
ittj^ alive ; the pr^hccy dev^^tipg their 
mcastant counttym^ lo destrucSioD ; 
the impostor playing his fantastic 
tHcks before high heaven in the Walls 
Of ntmneries^you saw nothi^:^ the 
erbyd^g, skvile, sickening prostra- 
WOi t^ntellect, whldi/to a stranger, 
k Jdie mostrn^rked and most revolting 
ehamcieriatic Of the pebpW, with hearts 
mtdusKvely Irish. No ! all was ^Ideu 
and green everywhere in Ireland,* ex- 
cept among tne Protestants^— that is, 
precisely among tliose vdio, with the 
exception of abopt three in live hun- 
dred, fonO the educated, the eniight- 
cued, the brilhant, the eloquent, and 
li^fned of bis native country. 

This is fast pasfittug away. 1 

said long ago that tins session of Par- 
liament would not witness any etibrt 
to bring the Homan CatlioUcs into 
power, and you see I was right. Pco- 
pk are ashamed of having been bo 
ogregi(mriyhunlbuggedi,as tobavefaii- 
aed that all the fine things they had 
been hearing about Erin tm vourween 
could have been true. Tpne was, how- 
ever, wlien it was otliorwise. The 

flnest poem .of Mr Moore's Lalla 
ilookh--ti>e Fixe-wrshippers, was 
exclusively devoted to shewing up the 
Ots^ngemeu a^ oppres^rs, and the K**- 
man Catholics as ohIvHKms and va- 


prophecy , - ..y * ' ^ t • 

PODS voukl not do j and tbdr totde iiaB.t,«i|d^^esiied. Tom Campbell, m 
is .t«»rdinglT fimgbt hexfthti nainting lugpi^mc to the wedmcuabi- gives uV 

Brbbke8*s poetry, ,i» his British Pot ts, 


18 accordingly fou^^thorcte namriug 
the Irishman as a creature of nae fed.- 
ings, warm heart. Intense gc^uature^ 
—all reprewRsd by emd and impolitic 
laws, llisy who mate these 
well know that ^ir kws^ the polity 
or impolicy of which JLishill' vtsk im- 
inc«hate]y dtscusa, have «8 much to do 
with the bmfalaUrocitifla «f the^est- 
ndA&n mob, cr with llie dcgxmtiau 
of the Irish dMiuet«r--wliieh. 1 am 
sorry to Bay,appearB|0be«apldly bXr- 
barisiiig-ras they havowidti the iolaa- 
bitautsofthe ^ ^ v 

The mmifkctlve penon hi tumii^ 
away the of the English pubhc 
iriim riiOTsial stateof alkirs in Ireland, 
lias h^, umpmstionahly, Mr Thomas 
Moore. Yofmgkdks m old wouieu 
sucked in from bk pretl^ aon|!;s, not 
merriy matter for p^knt imagmiugi. 


truly rauMs, that a political tragedy 
is a oontempUble thing, for he who 
writes with a double meaning, caiinot 
be ini^rcd with the true spirit of 
poetry. Such has betfti the cose with 
the lolro- worshippers. Moore has sa- 
^iwd one^.the fluent thihp he ever 
ji^l^ upon, to the paltry and pcridi- 
alrtepimpscs of party. , 

. If sn^ has been ih^ cm with 
Moore, what are we to ijbtnk of Alas- 
^ lyhich is brought forward with the 
fdf-somo desi^ r Wby, that the ta- 
lentless author must have made a stu- 
pid thing of it, as be lias done, when 
considered as a poetic composition, and 
a most icprebensihk thing, when view- 
ed ill any other! ligjit. ,lliat such was 
flhoe> design, there, can no doubt. 



-two 

It in too. baldly opnoeidf^ not ^ |^ 
out ita m^y hei^ iiitt tuom^i. .\Bvea 
ifhe person with the incomOTeheurihle 

_x»m 11' 
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ScjitKE If Daybi^ab^Tke en* 
trance of a cavern— a peifge^t jnped 
ndth a pike/* the invtrnment .ipe4 
by the rebels Jn Ireland* the, 

scene been ipeant fhr Poland^ in lilhicU 
it is laid, the author would hate dveu 
his Whitchoy a lance. A dial^e 
ensues- betw(^n two noted, leaders of 
the insurrection^ suen^as we may con- 
ceive would be the style of conversa- 
tion between Captain Rock and his 
lieutenant, were those eminent cha- 
racters as Wid! educated as Moore as- 
sures us they are. 

Conrad* Though your wrongs axo throb* 
bing at your hearts, 

Aeptess tiic impattent spirit, and await 
The Rovn or YHjsaEXVict wow so 

MEAU AT 

This was written to be nlajred in 
lA5ii« Pastorini, whose promiecies are 
more devoutly believed by Uie Homaa 
v>ithoUc insurgents of Ireland Uiati the 
Bible, assures his believers that heresy 
is to be rooted out of tliese kingdoms 
* with hre and sword, with dreadful , 
punishment and mtolemble aeemy, in 
1 Shoe, himscU' Irish and Catho- 
lic, well knew this. Conrad prooecds-*- 

** Vtliat Utde skill the |wtriot sword re- 
quires, 

Cbir ieeal may boiMt in midni|ht vigils 
sdioolM ; 

Those deeper tactics, wdl contrived to 
work 

The mere machine of meroeiiary war. 

We sliall not want, whose heartsore in die 
hray, 

Iflio ibr ourselves, our homes, our coun- 
try iighu- 

Awn FEEI. IX EATEUY BtOW 1VE STRlXi: 
roa raF.EiJooM.** 

Lest any one should mistake bis 
meaning, he has ahnosi quoted the line 
prefiaea as a motto to Mr O'ConiieU'a 
annual tirades against the Protestants 
of Ireland. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know you not 
That they who would bb. fiies, amst 
strike the uxow.^' 

Another Whiteboy leader soon puts 
in his woid. . He speaks of one— 

That haughty Triton, fixge Ibr 


The tiiaridss hie brave f^oontrymeu have 

Precisdy 

.from the Iriahapouters, whenfy^,l9ioy 

think. proper, to be 

^B**glsnfl. ,< 

AlssQO himself is mkho brought on 
..thMtige lo^tfaddle in thekipe sh^n. 
He is rmsiSicihe^ .by his iatbeir-^iii4aw 
With benk^wonneeted with the W|iito<^ 
lM»ya>kd.taP» ibatian to this tune. 

most aaSHbtSp padehoe hke P 


sty coantry*! min i toeu .an^afKrjtroi state 
Struck down hy sceptres— ^mpled on by 
)dngs»^dteu 

ibis anct^ state is^ Ogjf^ of 
O^Hallorah— the country peoj^l^ ori- 
ginally by Cesara, grana-daugliter of 
Noah, seventy yemoefore Iheeiood— 
and now-B-days the theatre of epera- 
iirnis of such ]&tri^ as the id)ove, and 
the magm mater of sudi tragedians 
as their *poet. 

Alakp, like the Catholic priests in 
Ir^nd, takes ^reat credit to hhaisrif 
for only permitting a eertain quantum 
of munuT, on which Hohendahl, the 
Oetman governor of Pohuid, that is 
the Bnglirii Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
tod, for Shee mil knows that his 
countrymen call the English Saxons—* 
thanks her xxonieally, ooA gets tlie fol- 
lowing reply f— 

Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe, nor 
shcN^d be— 

The ground i» nuiied beneath them as Uiey 
&e»d; 

Haunted by plots; cabals, oonspinudea, 
Tto lives are long convulrions, and Uicy 
diakc, 

Surrounded by tbeir guards sstd garrisons.** 

Tom Moore, the PikWProser^ in his 
Captaiik Bttickj tollsiw ihat thecounti^ 
gaitkmenof Irclmidjam just in thiss^. 
tuatiott, and £%ee 4^ counfC calls them 
I petcetve the BMon Catholic 
^j^ieats ofareland dasignak wim by 
this name in tto letlaiw yfWk they are 
daily sendii^ to the mok^piprl^nent 
of Dublin^ tederated thq miserable 
gO!r<nriM»en of >-that qomHy* What 
mo Whtoboy iu bhe play says, i« no 
joke, I aasixu you. , 

We have iKm g^Umna^ 
lions |it!|dto)K>or old Masqiua ^ Wd*.* 
kshy, jwho is called. a slanderous 
idd df italsb a wntati- 

ncrwldepatyrt^ de^t^ who 
^ Makes Uic poiVer the pand^^ to his hiri.** 
Very civil.) and very amtiabtc this of 



j^ta Injto rhyme* J^ct vu yem^ber ^ae, that 
otte ci, the jjiistiiit topics bf villgar pur* 
liiu]mtiU 7 >1^ the fhgB of 

flfipobitioo 1^ ^iust 

€>f b&ingAo%pcHty^S^(^ as 
deom aioiohle' patriots to the eaW- 

' J: il i- _i 


m 

Shea* *•««* ^q^vMiiw , 

And V bddp cif 

/• • 7-_ * ’ , .„ . ,. 

Of hmtlkta khtsf^ 





apoajts (!adlhabliotthe exerdaei^ 
tyttMjf’liblfo goyiitiim^tit« hut ade« 
1^ it thmmhdiit the lAiole mirile* 


nim^taiig. it isj tbutihe chs^e, 
as t|^ ^xoY^t it^ vii& a loere lie^ , 

itny &j h^ter tbaii a faa tbiii 


In the second act, Ve have again an 


IpKw IV uic miine yv^irue* . xii vui7 acwiiu »viy wc iiarc mi 

ged,iita ;'«i^^ agreeahld similurity between Messrs 

oh ‘^yddr be mimt be Mc^ aiM iidice. .Ulie Whitebpys in 


___ who does not 'ape the 

idCTtit^ of dPite between, the two 
aiMhors of Pike mitiba^ In prose and 


both i^ks are ^gn^versihe on the cause 
of their rebellion, and^ of courac^ bla-* 
ming government foir it* 


' ' " 'iiHue* ‘ ■" ' MooxtE. 

^ “ Oiir ttftte qoaeka ^ Lord PitxwilBain too,' In hb answer, 

liaveplied duM with » appears to have fblly obderstodd the stlmu- 

And to they throb egaiA ; Ham tBieipBne t^itm Uuit ikub abont to he pur* 

Hm^aidediiihxtoilh^aadii9W«tfswe^ sued, as he refused to be ike perhon to 
Oive of animatjoiu .— ■ raise a Jhm^^ which nothiiig but the force 

— Thehown wrongshavoraiiwlajla^ of ankUi could keq[> down* 

tlmt ueeda ,, The soldier was went to make, not to 

Noapsrk fiom mo— >* meet enenuss, and the Ituh and pkkei went 

, Before what bar before to cater for the bayonet* , 

shall baptesa Wretches ate the j^wer that The consoquena* ii^ diat the fieuplc, 
grinds against whom tlic law is arrayed, cantuK 

And ernritesthem toearihV ObDxo, no, dTscover, ip looking through m o^daX 
«^not • ranks, one single individuar of t)>cir own 

When tytants trample on ’all ri^ts and ihitli, wnom they cat) count for u 
. ibhea, ' community of fciding, or for a chance of 

The law beoooies the aocAnplioe of iigiprea* troparthdity between them and their acca* 
skm, ’ sew.** ’ 

lliere is bat ,one app e al 


Need I go on with any xnoiw'paiai* however, comes anotlicr ques- 

kdnoeeages? The Pikism ia evidbrni in V^lhathacm cmrid itlmvc 
bod). ^opQ«^ deviU who are now rioting. 

Shoe takes care to tdU xia that it hi mimeiittg, burning, raVlebing, hoogh* 
not rebellion to resist oppire8siou---just ing, fasting, praying, confessing, and 
what Shearei, iiho was hanged in receiving abolntionin Tipperary, have 
179B for high treason, said in kdaprtH no chance of retding Mr Bhee*a Co- 
clamstion^ wbenhepceiudialtlminar^^ ^ veiU-CvordiniWhittil^sn). Not much, 
der of all the lioyahsts ic^ I own; but yet even tbaStlanger is not 

Tarqtun and Bruuis, of eouisej figure entirely nonsensical* Thosi^ who have 
as usual, wiih the fine taste of a ^ho(d^;. paid;, attenrion to the subject must 
boy, and the kind feeling hf 1im txisli know the vast exertions tnutb to put 
orator, llte necessity of reviving «ii .the Triifti |k»Bsantry in iHM&csKian of 
ancient enqure as Wb ge* everyfiiiiii'g which Can tern to advance 
neraBy hear i^|Hassedinlh(M^ the cause of ineurreetum. For In- 
ty little indUsB^ which dttw of the ^iios> Wafanaddy^s bulky, and un- 
^'|^ieaQf£nl|lfoM;even to £u!^ readable atuif on the Ap^lypse is 
leas ms betrayed jher/* and the ne^ spld amoi^ tbein in thousands fbrhiut 
ceiwty ofiUtial/^tpl^fr^ or five Unpemw, though it never 

in a styldVorfiiy of a fatllrdlrtibtuan* coidd be published at that pricij*— and 
Tlxose things cgnndt ' be aeddentsil* Tom Mode's ^lelodies, uxuntelligitrio 
There is do necessity of leading my** as one wbtUd think thm pedantry and 
adf ahfop over the rekt bf the play, affectati^ must inako,thepi to the 
r^' «uptt und tendency, as «mr old lowM'&rdm^arecbiUinUtdon^^^ 
iHci}4^^Macveianiim^ houmimpei^ustoihesmibeam. In 

dent Aii|Ste meanott c^poDity«--evcn the same ttunmer define thin^ ot' 
tliat l||rltiicnolc^r. Mr li^kee*! would find tlmir way even 



to ‘Ca|kti4n If ,the 

perverse mdxaiifM^i& wb^ee inte- 
rest it is that 

tufberl, tliat yd4' ^av 4ie|^^ upon 
the mere fact of a'Wbfte'bc^ ^7# act* 
eel by 4 ilay-actoral>efbm the King and 

Lords of London, would ^ord a fine 
qiportunity for cheering the nafiihots^ 
on their worli;. Hungs as rioiealous^ 
are told them, as inoicutionB of the 
King* s patronage of their cause. 

But even granting that tliere was 
no such danger^ is" not the Lord Cham^f 
berlain's deputy justifiable^ as long as 
it is thought necessary' to give him any 
power at all, in hoping oft* the stage, 
the discussion of so angry a subject, 
as the right of insurrection in con- 
sequence of oppression, when actual- 
ly »n insurrection on that alWed ac- 
count is raging in one of the pro- 
vinces ? I think he is, if the office 
is to be at all retained. Jlcavcn knows, 
however, that I am so frilly conBcions 
of on r superiority over the Whig Radi- 
cal, or Whit(?boy prosers or poets, that 
I should not care to meet and beat 
them in the drama, as wc have met 
and beaten .them in every other de- 
partm^ ntof literature, witfiout theas- 
ftisianco of anything but our own pr- 
ricraih's* 

'flic thing is pretty w'cll forgotten 
noM% 'Slice has no dramatic tact 
whatever, .lust think of a man's wri- 


ting a tl^aunt^' fiim 
because his matter, wflU^^ted 

of 8ong,bUt be^tt^eBhee WjB^ hr, 

tefniined, if not to be as good, jht to' 
^ as long as Shakespeare ! Nor eaa 
I compliment him on his gentkinan- 

like conduct, in printing the piiyate^ 
letter of the jj^em Montroae---gJh6t^^^ 
the very ear^kssuesB pf which sbewa 
ihai it was not intended for . die puW 
lie eye^ thoi^h it has called on 1^, 
Groce a shower of abuse from ui^der- 
bred critirs. But when I remember 
that Mr Shee is i Whig, and recolU^t 
Mr Abercrombie and jVfr Arlmthnot's 
private letter— Mr Brougharo and Mr 
8auiin*8 iirivate letter— and some lit- 
tle matters nearer home, I can only 
say, that in printing for 3ie purpose 
of derision and insujt, a letter intend- 
ed to sliew kindness and civility, he 
has only acted in consonance with 
usual conduct of his jmrty- 
Colman has been liberally abused, 
and of course Oeorge laughs at it., 
The dullest of creatures have called 
the author of John Bull and the Heir 
at Law, adull man. Fellows with their 
lips reeking with porter, have wavely 
remoostraM against the jocularities 
of his lifQ*»-and George can afibrd to 
laugh down critic and moralist. I need 
not, I believe, add any more, but tliat' 
I am, yours, ike. 

T. Tickler. 


of ;^r ®l9obettp. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I HAVK often thought that the world loses imich valuable informatiwi 
from the laziness or difhdeiice of peqde, who have it in their jwwer to ‘ 
eomriiiiiiicate facts and observations n^sulting from tlicir own exjicrlence, 

and yet neglect doing so. The idlest or rtost unobservant has seei^heutd^fJ 
or thouglit sonietliing, wlriclt might conduce to the ^nefal stdek of kne^- , 
ledge. A .single remark may throw light on a doiibtml or a knotty point— , 
a solitary fart, observed by a careless individualy and which may luivei , 
escaped the notice of other observers, however acute/nmy suffice to upset, 
or to establish, a theory. ‘ . 

For my ]mrt, my life has been abundautiy dtequered. 1 have mixed in 
sodety of all kinds, high and low. I have read much, wrote mdeh, and , 
thought a little. Very little, it is true, but isririll> more than' ninc-terfthsr 
of people who write books. I aid still in the pntAe of my apd, I b^ 
lieve, in the vigoinr of tny intellect. I to vmte doWn aa 1 

they occur to me, unthout binding myself tpiuty.^er^ whether 
or understood, any general rcficctions thai may m)0UK on men.ana man.. 
ners, <m of thought and aotidnV on tiie b&pest, ifeac% wiriieO> 

doubts loves, and liatr^s, m manktnd^v ItisprOhsUethyiitwlffit^ 
write witt not bewOrtli readingi*'' Iltenot^l»riptliat;> AS my is, 




^ ^ ■iCk)fee-I.«n«. '^'^Miikims, t&{ 


UJ«»y/ 

hav^ 


~)g^tiemeia 


3^ >j>ir1 vaaft a vanemble and i«i}k>ttnffJc^L.^ 2 » ^«««»« 

ewe ip. Tbc ebS’^-room of that lipuse ia smidb it «o liappened that 

^;E;^oed^^ had a ^ntlenm or two in it. The elderly 

;id)^ oonfus^y and everybody in tjie roontgaaed 

at Mfo^ wttho^t offering htm a i^are m any table.. Such is the noliteness 
and smbilHy of the Etii^tsb. { instantly rose, and request^ him to ^ 
ojgj^ite |ho- He^oeinpnbdi with abow ; and, jtfter he had order^ 
hb wahted, <re M ij^ fmxjes^ He was a tlioughtfal man, who 

delivered hjs sentenced In a weighty shd well conndered style. He did 
not say much, bbt what hedid say was marked with the impress of th<mght. 
I found, indeed, that he iw a man of only one redeetion ; but that was 
^ one. He cast his eye Sokumiy over the morning p^r, which 
ha{mned to contain the announomnent of toimy bankniptcies. This struck 
tlie key-note, of his one rrileettc^ ** Sir,” said he to me, laying down the 
paper, and talring his Cautiously between his lingers, without ma- 
king any attempt to M ft to his moiffln-*' sir, I havfj now lived in this 
wond sixt}'-three yearn, nuwitgh at least to^if of which I have not been 
a careless or inattentive spectatoi! of wbnt has been passing around me ; 
and I have uniformly fonnd, when a man lives annufOIy on a sum less than 
bis year's inceme--^y, five hfUndred, or five thousands or five hundred 
thousand pomids~for the sum makes nro diiferfmce--4}iat tkai man s a(S 
^nts are dear at tbe end of the twdyemonth, and that he docs not run 
into debt* On the ooutrsry, I have uitifiiriiily found, when a man lives 
wnualljr on a sum fnore than his yearns Inodme—rMy, five Imndreil, or five 
thousand, or five hundred tbimsafid'poitods^fo^ th^sum makes no dif- 
ferenoe— that ital man’s aocoahts.are liaJIde at the end of the twelvemonth 
to get into confusion, and ^at ft muii end by his miming into <lebt. 
l^ieve roc, sir, that such is the result of lay forty and odd years' cxoci 

nenoe in the w<wld/' 


ITie muscular g^vity in whidfai Biis s^mtemx; was delrvered-— for he paused 
between every word, I might sdy every syllable, and kept the 

uplift^ spoon all tlie thaws lu susp^se between the plate of roulligatawny 
and bis lip, whidi dSd ju>t xeoetve the savoury contents until the last 
syllable dim away^petitui me with, peculiar emphasis, 1 ptuzled iwy 

brain to draw out, if posmUie, smnetbing equally profound to give in re- 
tun;i. Accordini^y, lodldng straiglit across at him for aminutc, 
wfth mj head fimly imbedded on my hands, while my elbows rested on 
the table, I addressed him "tibus Sir,** said I, I have only lived thirty- 

three years in ihe world, and yatinot, of course, boast of tlie vast exp«-i. 
ence which you have had $ heithjer have, mjr reasoniug faculties been eu- 
ertod so laborim^ly as yours appear to have been; but from twenty 
conmdeiuti^^ can assure you ihal I have ob^ved it as a gene- 
ra] imK admitting nf no mcceptiim, and thereby in itself forming an ex- 
msjptum to a general mh, toat if a man walks through Piccadilly; or tbe 
ptoan^ hr Oxford Streot^-^^ the eti^r makes im difimJiioe, wovidto 



fatevr. Jkll 4^ 1 ^, 1># b ineritaMr wrt j while, on iho 
,jn wallu throuj^ Picradiil,, or Strwd, or Oxford 
. atawet nakea no differetice— -ouriDg fine dry wtatber, he 
.whstem irf being wet to tdie dun. Bdieve tae« dr» thajt 
rmlt <rf my twenty ^ odd yiM»' Omaienoe in tje wwld.” 
wly gendemwibadfay this ttem fi]ddie«lliieMit|K “ Sir/' enid 



* Muj^kmpj Hr 

)K*/*Vl> 4 ||E|ppee ivith ywu- I like to bear rationi^ c<|iiyeniatipiif Be «o 
as to give me your card* Hm is mine*. Name an early to.lKue 
mth me. — Waiter, what's to pay ?—WiU you, sir, try my suiiff ? I tafe 
tniHy-seven. I wish you, sir, a good morning.** So saying, he quitted 
the box, leaving luo lo nimijnate upon the discovery inaue tiy a man wliq 
had lived sixty-three years in the. world, andbakl ol>serv<Hl its Ways for 
forty and odd years of that jieriod. I thought with my^lf, that I too, 
if 1 set about it seriously to rcdect, might perhaps come to something ' 
as striking siiul original ; and ha^'e accordingly set about this Tittle work, 
whicli I iledlcate to your kindness, gentle reader.. If from it you cim 
extract even one obaen'atiou conducive towards making you a betteif .or . 
a happier man~the end has been answet^ which was propo^^d to him- 
self, by . • 

Gentle Reader, 

Your most obedient, and very humble 
Servant, 

Mojsgan ODoubkty.^ , 

Salopian, May 1, F>T*T* 

:^y{m 

U you intend to drink much after dinner, never drink much at dinner, 
and particularly avoid mixing wines. If you begin with Sauterne for ex- 
am pie, stick to Sauterno, though, on tin* whole, red wines are best. Avoid 
malt liquor most cautiously, for nothing is 50 upt to get into the head un- 
aivjirt*«, or, what is almost os batl, t6 till the stomach wdtb wind. Chami>agne, 

. «;!i thf latter account, is bad. Port, three glasses at dinner— claret, three 
bottles aRer— behold the fair proportion, and. the most excellent wines. 

;flSa|:itit Ibetetilor. 

It is laid down in fashionable life, that you must drink champagne aitor 
tvhite cheeses— water after red. This is were nonsense. The b^t thing to 
he drunk after cbec.st* it strong ale, for tl»e taste is wore coherent. We 
should always lakc' our ideas of these things from'*the most constant practi- 
(ioners. Now, yo\i never hear of a drayman, who lives abnost entirely on. hrad 
ami duvfit*, thinking of washing it down with water, far less with cham- 
pagne. He knows what is bt>ttcr» As tor champ^ne/ there is a reason against 
drinking it after choc'sc, w'bicli I could givc^if it were cleanly. It is not so, 
and therelorc I am silent conccniiiig it» hut it is truc- 

N. 11. According (0 aptqdithegui die first, ole is to be avoided in case a wet 
night is cKiiected— as should cheese also. 1 recommend ale only when there 
is no cliauco of a inaifs getting a skinful. 

A punster, during dinner, is a most inconvenient animal. He should, theie^ 
fore^ Ih^ knmediatidy discomfited. The oi’t diBoorniitihga punster is thia: 
Pretend to he deaf, and after he has committed liia pun, and juat before be 
cx{)ects people to laugh at it, beg bis pardon, and request him. to repeat it 
After you have made.him do this ttoee times, say, O J thakis a pun, I believe. 

I i i^ver knew a punster venture a third exhilutioD und^ similar treatment. It 
requires a litRc uiwty, so as to make him^repeat U in, proper tune. If 
done^ the company laugh at the punster, and tnem lie Is ruined for ever. ^ ^ 

A due aingGr, utter dinner, la a 49^11 greater bore,- for he stops tdie wine. 
This we pardon in a slang or drinking Oong, for such things serve as shoeing^ 
VOL.XV. iH 



d/ Mr \ Ol^; 

«p draw dll hidtt» libilldii Iby Jid]^lyio]a aH fhal tlioi%h'^l^ 

liiiMSy nmylie aldWj it k mmetilpm iil m end; imt a fine^-imig-^inm 
omy. aervea td md in it^ ot iesu, Tou^ ^t only lose u»e 

oirwatiim' of the netttc wlille he is i^ng ibrongh Ma orotdbels and 
^fdre^ Imt be aetmdly fende td cut onr ibc final aupply. He, then, is by dl 
means to be diacouniged; These . feUows ore always tUost ins«;^rab]y con- 
ceib^ 80 thot & i$ not yaj easy to keep them down— but it » pomihlej 
neveradeib One o^ the iest rules Is, as soon as he has sung the first verse, 
and .idiile he is taking Ineath for the second, applaud him most vociferously; 
as If all was over ; and say to the gentleman iartheat from you at table, that 
yoUadmiie the conclusion of this song very much* It is ten to one, but bis 
mttitel pride will mjke atfhmt, and Iw viU refose to sing any more, smiiff or 
sbitteri&g aomethii^ savage dtoit fjm want of taste or ponteness ; for utat, 
df course, you wilT nqt care three sfartlws, having extinguidhed him. If the 
. eofopany press him to ^ on, you are safe, for be will then decidedly crow 
fe^ve to shew ins importance, ahd yon wfll escape his songs for the rest oi the 
evening. 

Or— after he has really done, and is sucking in the bravo of the people at 
table, streudi across to bitn, and my— Ton sung that very well, Mr -a..a*a, ve^ 

, indeed*-— but did you no#, (layU^r a most decided emphasifi on the noO did 

jrou nof hear hir Xncl^mi,'or Mr Braham (or twbody else whom you think 

most annoying to hii9)a%in some {^y/wpnntw Vl1kx\ 

be answer^ No, in a pert, siUipi^ style, fotrall these peofde are asses, resuinc 
your most erect posture, and say quite audibly to your next neighbour— 6b I 
thought. T^s moe is a dose. 

0bi]:(m .riSIb* 

0 ‘ 

. Brougbsiu the politician U to he hated, but not so evmy Brougham. In 
Ibis apopbtliegin, 1 pdriicularly have an eye to John Waugn Brougham, Esq. 
wine-xnc^ant, or cotwax®#, in the court of the Pnyx, Athbs, and partner of 
Samuel Anderson, Esq«— a man for whom 1 have a particailar regard. This 
Air Brougham has had the merit of re-introducing among the of 

Attica the custom of drinking Ffn dc Bovrdravjvfrcnn the tap— >a cUKtoiu which, 
i^re especially in Jiot wcatUbr, is deceiving of mutdi cotnineudation and diii- 
g^t observance. One gelil the tip]^ mt^ riieaper in this way, and I have 
found by perbenal expi^enee, that the headache, of which copious potation 
of this potable is prumic^ve, yields at once to a dose of the Seidlits, whereas 
that arising fhau criyUbouled dares not uhfocquently r^uires a touch of the 

Glriiber— an olfonsive sail; act&g harshly and ux^teelly upon the inner 

Adm. 


A Whig is an UBS. 




W^lNftn#. 


,T»p>c)8iet tattei bnif ojitt'ol' « pewter potL’ . Tbeta is eomething Mlemn 
end in these Ktt^Ss of ttie obsanmets of the'iymposiiini. 


« mMi Ibr whom 1 Vvo » ,wrticiilKr iMRi|rd, wt array of thesH; ipencrable oon- 
eSms, “ More Mi^aruin;*' Hir'RallBm fiiniished the dbstic motto 

toMrJaK .whoisbtniiclfu^pKsnntofLstinasMrCobbett: dwhewi- 
(ferstoe^^Hwaaing to tie “ noeela Uie Joniin,*’uiitil Mr raisiis en!podiided 
to U|||||[W4 meenihs ol Mr Kallstn. 

‘ f^yim 

A ttjwjt'tclkr is so ofkii a ;nighty pkawtit £^w, that it may be deoined 
a to diLCtck whether he oiight .lo he stojq^ tjt not. In case. 




1^5 ^ ‘ ojko^ 

I4»t H lie reoo#^ fv ^ bait way pfdoiii 
dsichiiLi]^ his tot tjk, mf mp» to somp confbdilnSe^ (for tim ms 
quim cQijifodenUesy Uk^ som^ juggler's triekSj,) JSTunJter o^. As foon as 1 
iSai tQl4 a second^ in like manner asy^ Ntmher two} perha]^ he nay perodil^ 
it, and if bo, be stops : if not, the very nomei^t his third story is told, 
out quite loud, and cry to your fiiend'^rrl trouble you for the sovereigp^ Yqil 
see I was rij^t when 1 betted that he would tell these three stories eiU^J ih 
that order m the tot twenty nhmtes ato hi; aMvd m the r^ 
on it he is mum after that 

inhyta 0it(ih 

It your host is curious in wines, hq deserves mneh eneauragement, for tiin 
mere operation of tasting seven or e^l kinds of wine, jgoes for towards pouch* ' 
iug fhr you an additional bottle. However, it may happen, that he is be- 
coming a bore by bamming you with stuff' of wine, which he says is sherry 
of God knows how long, or hock of thiS days of Noah, and it an the while 
rinsing of wine-tubs. That must be put down with the utmost seve- 
rity. Good manners will not permit you to tell him the truth, and rebel 
at once under such unworthy treatment; but if you wear a stiff* collar, 
q la George Quatre, mubh may be done by turning your bead round on the 
of the vertebre, and asking him in the most cognoscenti style, toy, 

* sir^ have you ever tasted dieeraa, the favourite wine of Hafiz, you Imw?'^— 
f Perhaiis he may have tasted it, and thereby defeat you by saying so ; in 
which ease you must immediately make' a ^double, reserve by adding— ‘‘ Foe 
it always puts me in mind of that fomdus Chinese wine that they make at 
Yang*poo-tchoo*foo*nim-^ng, which strikes me to be most delicious drink- 
ing.'* if you beat him tms way two or three times, by mentioning wines he 
never heard of, C^and in order to make quite sure oi that, it will be best td 
mention those which never were in existence,^ you will out-crow him in the 
opinion of the company, and he, finding his popularity declining, will not go 
on with any farther display. 


iHayisn .Cntth^ 

On the subject of the last apcqi^hthegm, it must be remarked, that you 
diouM know that the most fomous Rhenish is .made at Johannisberg, a very 
small farm, so small, that every drop made on it is consumed by the pro* " 
prietor. Prince Metternich, or given away to crowned hesds. You can al- 
ways dumbfound any panegyrist of bis Hh me- wine, by roentioni^ this otr- 
cumsbtnce. Ay, ay,'' you may say, " it is pretty passable staff, bilt it jfi # 
noi Johanniaberg. 1 lived three years in that part of the count^, and I 
flatter myself I am a judge." ^ 


The reverend Edward Irriug, a man for Whom 1 have a particular regard, 
is nevertheless a quack. I never saw so horrfole a squint— gestures so un- 
couth, a ** tottle of the whole," so abominable. He is a dandy about , his 

hair and his shirt coHiur. He is no more an orator thsD hte countryman 
Joseph is a philosopher. Set down as maxim the elevmith, that dfUry 
lar preacher is a^goose. 

The work De Tribus impostoribus" never hadtony exiSt^bew-^Well, ha it 
so— I intend to supply this defidency soon^ and my trio shall dondst of Ned- 
dy Irving, Joe Hume, and The Writer Tam. men for whom I have 

a particular regard. 

Poetry docs not sell again in Ehgland fc»r thirty years to come- Markmy words. 



of oven diar met have mM. Hill^ Don^Juan^ &€» &c. '»re 

moiiplesf rf what I mean* Wwdsworth^s poetry never aoM : ditto Southey’s : 
dSttd even'Colmd^V'wtudi is wortii thetn both pWt together: ditto John 
Wilson's: dittb I^mVs : ^ditto Lloyd's ; ditto Miss Baillie's: ditto Rogers'; 
ditto Cottle's, of Mrhom Cunning singeth : — - 


^ Gareat Cottle, not We tvhom the Knoa made famous, 
of RaisTdt^the Boothkh of Amos/' 

There was a pause in poetry-dreading from tlie time of Pope till the time of 
Goldsmith* Again, there was a d^d stop between Goldy and the apjiear- 
tnee of tlje Scots Minstrelsy* Wehav<|,i(iow got enough to keep our fancy from 
starvation for diirty or forty years to o^e* I hate rqdetiou. 

;fBay utt ifjoiirteeittlk* 


Poetry is like claret, one eivloys it only wlien it is very new, or wlien it 
is very old. ^ 


IHayim (fttentii 

If you want good porter, m Ltnidon, you must always inquire where there 
is a stand of coal-heavers. The gcntlHiien of the press lunt* vot<*d portei 
un^iiteel of late, after Uie mamiier of the Tenth. They deal chiefly in gin 
sn«i water, at threepence sterling tlie t«nn%*r: and their chid* reports are 
the Wrekin, and Offley s Burton ale-house, near ( oMUt-Garden, where fh 
of the Trinnhone and I liavc occasionally atnuMil ourselves conteinfdat'mg 
tlieir orgies. The Finish is a place where tlicy may also Ins seen now and 
then— r moan the tipper luinks. The Cyder Cellar I do not achnirt; — n(»r tlw 
Ecc^tdc ncither<-^but c/tacun d guni>> 

fHayCm l^tytemtii. 

The l^ndoncrs have got a great sfart of the provincials, Iri»di, Scotch, 

Yorkshire, &c. in lli« matter of dinner hours. 1 consider five or even six. 
0*cloek, as too early for a man deeply engaged in business. By dining at 
seven or eight, one gains a whole hour or two of sobriety, for the jmrposi* of 
transacting the more serious affairs of life. In other wnrds, no mafi can do 
anything but drink afler dinner ; and ilius it follows tliat the later one dines, 
the less docs one^* drinking break in upon that valuable concern, time, of which, 
wltatever maj be the case with others, I, for one, have always had mori' than 
of money. A man, however busy, who sits down to diniur as eiglit strikes, 
may say to himself wit}/ a placid ciMiRcimcc — Coine, fair play is a jewel — 
the day is oyer"-*nothing but W^ng until bed- time. 

iaxfitn 

Jolui AXurray is a first-rate ibUow in his way, but be Rhould not publish 
80 many baddish books, wxitt«:i by gendemeo and ladies, who have no merit 
exeept that of figuring in the, elegant coteries of May-fair* There seems to 
me to be no mater impertinenoe, than, that of a man of fashion prcu^mling 
to understand the real fetdings of man. A Byron, or so, a{}i)ears once in a 
hundred years or so, perbaps^but then evcsi Byron was always a rout, and 
had seen the froth foam over the aide of many a pewter pot, ere he atteinpud 
to ftibg of Childc Harold's melanchoUtms moods* A man has no cou^tkm of, 
the true sentihicntal sadness of the jioettc mind, urdcss he has been blind drunk 
once and spin, mixing tears with toddy, and tlie heigho with the hickup. 
What can these dandies know who liave never even spent a cool morning in 
Wie Shades r No good poetry was ever written by a character in silk stockings. 
Htwg writes in corduroy breeches and top boots; Coleridge in black breeches 
and grj^^WOTfrteds ; Sir M^altrr in rig-ana-fiirrows : Tom Moore in Connema- 



Mr * ^ 3 / 

raajkall oood aongft^Xiftlla Kookhj I oiMtie* in ficonmny-iilks : .Tom Cam|»« 
bdir wrote liU old aj^rs bat^beaded^ and wittumt Batiii, 

on tbe, contrary^ anadb of.mtty 8t<^mgi;»antidoot)s/and a scrat(di«i?igt 
£;Qrd Byron weara comcka in apito of Atmaeka : ^an Cutiiiini^ain aixnrta 
a leathern apron : William Wordaworth rejoices in wlveteenR j and Wiuisota 
Glass the siuiie. It is loi»g since I have seen Dr Southey, but I understand 
he has adopted the present fa^ion of green silk stockings with gold clod^ : 
Barry ConiwaU wears a tawny waistcoat of begm's velvet, with silver frogs, 
and a sham platina chain twisted through two nuttoii holes* Leigh HuntV 
yellow breedies are well known So arc my own Wellingtons, for that mat- 
ter. ^ 


Lord Byron rccommciuls hock and soda-water in the crop-sickness. My 
own opinion is in favour of Bve drops, of laudanum, and a tea-spoonfVd o1^ 
vihegar, in a tumbler of fair spring water. Try this ; although niucjii may 
also be said in praise of that maxim which Tielding has iiisertid in one of 
hiN plays— the Coven t-Gardon Tragedy, I tliink,-»viaelicct, that the rooJ^t 
»Trateful of »1! drinks „ 

Jjt HM)! .sinall-l)eer imto the waking dninkani.*' 

Nothing can be more proper than the late parliamentary grant of half a mil- 
lion for the biiihlina of neiv churches. 

jfHaf (of Ctuentfetb* 

\\ hat I f*aid in Maxim Third, of stopping punsters, must he uiulerstooil 
With rv»er\itioiu Puns are frequently provocative. One day, after dinner 
with a Ntthoh, ho was giving us Aladeira— 

I/tnulon — J^4st Indxti— picked — ^particular. 

then a second tliought struck him, and he rememlxjrdd that he had a few 
flanks ol' t'onstantia in tho bouse, and he jirwluced Kc gave us just a 
ghih^ iv-piocc. AW’ became tdamorous for another, but the old qni-hi wag Ann 
111 refusal, Well, well,’* said Sydbcjy Smith, d man for whom 1 ha've a ’ 
particular regard, since wc can't double the Cane, we must e’en gu to 
iAiadeira.'’ AA’c all laughed— our host most of all— and he too, luckily,;had 
hia joke. Bo of good hone, you shall double it/* at which we all laug^ied still 
more immodoraloly, and drank the second flask, 

eSairim 

AVhat stuff in ^^rs Hemans, Mins Forden, See. dec, to be writing pldya 
and epics ! 'rhoro is no such thing as female genius. The only good tilings 
that women have written,, are Sappho's Ode upon Fhaon^ ana Madame dt: 
Staei's Corinne ; and of these two good things the miration is iSimh and 
ejitirely that one glorious feeling, in which, and in whi^ alone^ woman is* the 
equal of msu. They are undoubtedly mistreai-idecesi. 

There is a kinil of mythological jacobitnm g^ng just now.whi^ I cannot 
patronise. You see Barry Cornwall, and other great poets of his calihre, run- 
ning down Jupiter and the existing dynasty very much, and Iwinging up old 
Saturn and the Titans* This they do in order to shew off learning ana depth, 
but they know nothing after all of the sky gods. I have long Had an idea of 
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writing a ditbynunbie in orilri* to fshew theap fUlowB how to touch oS^QOi^o- 
)cgj« HmjsaaaiD^e^ 

Come to the meeUng, there^s drinking and eating 
Plenty and Duiious, yoar brilies to cnm ; 

Jumter Ammon, with gille red as salmon, 

Twista round liU eyebrows the home of a ram. 

Jono the ahei^oqk has harnessed her peacock, 

M^anning tlie way with a drop of a dram ; 

Phoehns A^llo in order will follow, 

Ijightihg the road with bis old patent dam. 

Cuckoldy Vulc^, ^spatching a fbll can, 
liimps to the b^quet on tottering liam ; 

Venus her spariows, and Cupid his ottowk, 

Sport on til* occasion, fine infant and dam. 

Mars, in full axmour, to foQow his chaimcr, > 

Ijooks as ferocious as Uiglilander Sam ;• 

Jocus and Comus ride tandem with Momns. 

Cheering the road with gibe, banter, and bam. 

Madam liatona, the old Roha Bona, 

Simperog as mild a$ a fawn or a lamb. 

Drives with Aurora the red-noseii Signora, 

With fingera as rosy as r'aspbeny jam. 

There is red fw ! 

The Eng^idh really are, aflter all, a mighty ’cute people. I never went any- 
where when I was first impwted, Uiat they did not find me out to he an 
Irishman, the moment I opene«l my moutli. And how tliink ve ? Because 1 
used at first to call always for a »»« of porter ; whereas, in 'England, they 
never drink more than a pint at a draught. 

IHayim €bent|^(i»tirt|iu 

I do not agree with Doctor Adam Clarke’s translation of *nnnDr in GenesiR. 
I think it must mean a serpent, not an ourang-outaiig. Bdlamy's Dphion i», 
bawever, a weak work, which dws not answer Clarke, for whom he is evident- 
ly nomatcli on the score of leaniing. There is, after all, no antipathy lietwcvn 
serpents and men naturally, as is proved by the late experiments of Monsieur 
Nolle in Amerioa. 

A man saving l^wine must be cut up savagely. Those who wish to keep 
their expensive wines pre^d they do not like tbetn* You mcjet [leoplo oc- 
^onally^ who tell you it is had taste to give t^uipagne at dinDer---at least in 
their o|itmoiwPort and Tenerifie being such superior drinking. Some, again, 
patronize Cape Madeira, and tell you that the smaeJe is very agreeable, aild- 
ing, sometimes, in a candid and patriotic tone, that even if it were not, it 
would be<»inc us to try to bring it into fashion, it being the only wine grown 
in his Majesty's dominions. 

In Ireland and Scotland they always smuggle in the tumblers or the bowl. 
Now, I hold that if punch was raisea by taxation or otherwise, (but Jupiter 
Ammon avert the day !) to a guinea a-bottle, everybody would think it tbe 
balmiest, siyeetest, dearest, and most splendid of fluitls— ^ fluid to which 
Emperor 1'okay themselves should hide tbdr diminished 
consemieiitlv, a liquor which I quaff roost joyously-— but never 
'xlten I tlplji it brought in from any otlicr motive than mere aflecUon to itself 

H . 
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I ri^^ember dining one day with Lord , (I spare his namej) in the souHh 

of ylreland^ and my friend Charley Crofts was also of the party. The claret 
^nt lazily rouikd the table, and his lordship’s toad-eaters hinted that they 
preferred punch, and called for' hot water. My lord gave in, after a humbug 
show of resistance, and whisky punhh was in a few minutes the order of the 
night, ('barley, however, to tJie annoyance of the host, kept swilling away at 

the claret, on which I.ord lost all patience, and said to him, " Charley, 

you are missing quite a treat — this punch Is so excellent.”—'* Thank ye, 
my lord,’* said Charley ; ** I am a plain man, who does not want tratea— I 
am no epicure, so I stick to the claret.” 

When a man is drunk, it is no matter upon what he has got drunk. 

He sucks with equal throat, as up to all, 

Tokay from Hungary, or beer Uie small POPE. 

Tlio great superionty of Blackwood’s Magazine over all other works of pur 
time is, that one can be allowed to speak one’s mind there. There never yet 
^fCs one word of genuine unsophisticated truth in the Edinburgh, the Quar- 
j terly, or indeed in any other of the Periodicals— in relation, I mean, to anything 
that cfin Ik> culled opinion or sentiment. All is conventional mystification, 
except in Ebony, the jewel, alone. Here alone can a man tell smack out 
that he h a Tory, an Orangeman, a Kadical, a Catholic, anything he pleases 
to hr, to the back bone* No m^cessity tor conciliatory mincing and paring away 
of one's own intellect. I love whkky punch ; I say so. I admire Words- 
worth and Don Juan ; 1 say ao. Southey is a humbug ; well, let it be 
wiid distmcily. Toni CamplKill is in his dotage; why conceal a, fact like 
this? 1 scorn all paltering with the public— I hate all sluilfling, equivoca* 
ting, trick, stutf, nonsenst;. 1 write in Blackwood, because there Morgan 
Oliohcrty can l)c Morgan ODoherty. If I wrote in the (Quarterly, I should 
Ik- bothered purtly with, and partly without, being conscious of it, W’ith a 
hampering, binding, fettering, nuln^ing sort of notion, that I must make 
iuyseU‘, pro tempore^ a bit of a Gifford— and so of everything else. 

Much is to be said in favour of toasted cheese for supper. It is the cant to 
sa} , that a Welsh rabbit is heavy eating. I know this ; but have I, really, 
found it to be so in iny own case ?— Certainly not. I like it best in the genuine 
Welsh way, however — that is, the toasted bread buttered on both sides pro- 
. fusely, then a layer of cold roast-lieef, with mustard and horse-raddish, and 
then, on the top of all, the superstratum of Cheshire tkaroughly saturated, 
while in the priK*oss of toasting, witli cwrw, or, in its absence, porter, genuine 
porUT, black i>cpper, and shallot vinegar. 1 p^il myself upon the assertion, 
that tills is not a heavy sup|ier for a tnan who naa been busy all day till dinner, 
in reading, writing, walking, or riding— who has occujpied hroi^lf between din- 
ner and supper in dm discussion of a botUe or two of sound wine, or any eouL 
valent — and who proposes to swallow at least three tumblers of something not, 
cre he resigns himself to the embrace of Somnus. With these provisos, I re- 
commend toasted cheese for supper. And I bet half-a-crown that Kit^iner 
coincides with me as to this. 
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WOHKS PIIEPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
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Orl^nal liCttets of Alpmon Sydney to 
hh Fathex^ the Lari of Jjcicester. written 
during rtic years 1651I* Kdited, 

with Notes, and a short JW«)grHj)hical Afe- 
»i>oir, hy Robert VVilHs Blcnrowe, M.A. 

A Sketch of the Siege and l>estruction 
of Jerusalem by the Homans under Titus, 
A.X), a hnUhed outline Oround 

Plan and Key of Uoference, in illustration 
of Whichelo’s large 2ucture,24 tcetby 14, 
representing that grand but devoted City ; 
the advance and assault on the Tower of 
Antonio, which protected the 7'einple, 
part of the Temple in ilames, Mount ilion, 
Alount of Olives, Uethsemene, Mount C^aU 
vary, Ac* tScc. 

iicttcrs on the Judicatories of Scotland, 
and on the Laws of EntaiU and tliose re- 
garding tite Salnion FisherieH, Ac* ; with 
die Act of Parliament 10 Geo- li, cap* 51 ; 
and Uve -\ct <»f the Kaxl of Aberdeen, rc» 
garding Scotch Entails* 

*A Reply to.thc Article in No. iV) of the 
Quarterly Ilcvicw, on ^Ir Rclsham's Lx- 
pOHition of St PiUiPs Kpistlcs. 14y the Au- 
thor of the lC.\pv»iition. 

The EiuigranPb Nt»te-Hook and (iuide; 
with Recollections of Upper and liower 
Canada during the lato M'ar. Ily I Jeutc- 
nant Morgan, li. P* ^d llatt. Royal Ma. 
rincs. 

The Commercial Power of (ireat Rritian ; 
ckhibiting a complete view of the Public 
Works of iliis Country, under the several 
heatls of Streets, Roads, (’unals, A<pu- 
Uurtv. Itndgfs* Toasts, and*Maritimc Ports* 
Uy ( harlcs 1 lupin, AI ember of the InstL 

tute of France, Ag Ac. Ac, Translated 
from the Fretuh, with Original Notes, il*, 
lastrativc of tlic various details. 

'I’hc J^ile of ?shHkc!»^»eare, with Ksfiays 
oil the t ♦rigioaluy of hit* Jlraioatic Plot4!( 
and ( 'haracterjt, and on the Ancient Thca- 
TfCK and ThcHtrical f Jsagea. By Augustim 
Skittowc, 

Jlr <•* Smiil* has XVork in the Press on 
Poisons, fonritng a comprehensive >I;muef 

of Toxi<»logy5r 

Sir (f. T. Ilampson ht preparing a short 
Treatise, cndciivuuring to poiut out the 
t^mduct by which Trusses will be ex|>o»ed 
Co Idubilitv* 

The Second Part of Pathological Re- 
scardliea in Medicine, by .1. R. Farrc, M.ll. 
is no^ia>the Prc^s. 

A **?ir*h® ttuthoriftca Ilcfeticc of 

Xatlieriine*a 1 >oek Projeet ; dedica. 
ted to the Right ||oTu tlK-Clmnccllorofthc 
Exchequer. 

*Mr Rowdier is pre]>aring (#ihlKHi*s II i.-,. 
u>ry of ihc llerline and Pall of the Romati 
fjnipire, atlupied for I'*amittcs ami Voung 
Pcrsoitj, by ouiissimud' flhjerUonablc Pa'^- 
sages. 


A Greek Grammar, translated from the 
Oertnon of I>r Philip liuttmann, ia in the 
I*ress. 

The Old Arm>Thair ; or. Recollections 
of a Itachelor ; a Tale. Ry Sexogenarius. 

A new Work ou Kuropetm Scenery, by 
(.'aptain Ratty, is in the Press, comprisitig 
a selection of Sixty of the mo.st picturestpu* 
Views on die Rhine and Maine, in Relgi- 
uui and Holland, and will be Published 
unifonnly w*itli his Prench and (ienuau 
Scenery. 

Our Village,** Sketches of Rural < ’ha- 
racters zmd Scenery, by Mary Rusael Mit- 
ford, will soon appear. 

Sir Artliur Tlarkc has in the I*re8s a 
Practical **Vlanuel for the Preservation ot 
Health, and the Prevention of Diseases, 
incidental to the Middle and Advanced lx- 
riods of Life. 

A IJistfiry of the County of nevon is 
prc}saring tor tlu* 

Airs F. l*arkcs is about to puhli^sh a Vo* 
lumc* entitled. Doinc-sticDutio, comainin^; 
Instruction'! to X’oung Married on 

the Mttn.tgvinc-nt of their Uouschold. and 
the ltc}7ulatK>n of ilicir Conduct m ilu* \a- 
rious Rdaiious and Dutkb of Marritd 
Liic. 

Gesta Romanoium ; i)u Kntt'rudniiig 
.Mont] Smrit.s : iri\i*j)iid hv t{»c .Monks a," 
a ttre*i>idc rerreatanj, and < (aomoalt ap- 
plied in tlu'ir DiM'ourhcN ticun the Pulpu ; 
from w1ht.cc tht‘ mo^t cukliratcd ol' our 
own Poer.s and other"., fnmi the ciulic-t 
tiinci., have cxlrncud ilu ir I’lotu. Trau". 
laU'd from the l^alm : m i-Jj l^relimuiars 
ObJ<c*rvati>U!S and copious Norcb. j<y Mu 
Rev. Cliarlw Swan. 

In .I few tlays wdlJ be I'uhUt-’hcth 
Diriit 11 hies of fr.tulelity. Ry tfo* Kev. li. 
S- Pidwr, Kct’ti^.r <if Ltmg Niwttot. 

An Ajxjlogy lor Don Juun, Canto', |. 
uml II., Vi in the Pios. 

Sir Richard Pldlijis is preparing for pub- 
licatian Mcittoirs of Ids own l.ih* and 
Timts.. 

Triticid and docriptive Accounts ot the 
mo^l celebrated Picture (rallcries in Ihig- 
land, with an Ks^ay on the Elgin M«u> 
bltv 

A new and improvtul edition of Sir M'*!- 
liom VJuiiijbcr’a M'orkx on die Dectrrutive 
part of Civil ArclutccturA with the origi- 
nal Plates in ini|)eriiti folk), and Uic text 
entire in i[uurco. 

The bride of Florence ; a Play, in fi\i" 
4icl«, niu.Hiativc of the !^]aiiner.^ ot iht 
Middle Ages, widi llibtoriral Ndtci^ and 
Minor Poems. 

Thc.tjkinuui Heart, in one volume, will 
soon appear. 

Iclivaf, a NanaUM* Poem, is now m the 

Prtt*. 
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^Syitem of General Anatomy* By 
W3f allace, M.R.I.A. 

Jk Second Edition of Tolkfs Sennone, 
wfth a Memoir of the Author. By Ho* 
bert Hall, A.M. 

Annaline ; or. Motive Hunting, a No* 
vel, is announced. 

In the prm, A ?nze Essay, upon the 
following question : What are the best 
Means of rendering the Sources of Na- 
tional Wealth possessed by Ireland cfTee- 
tual for the Employment of the Popula- 
tion ?” Proposed by the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. By the Rev. R. Ryan, Vicar of 
Rathconncl. 

A New Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 
including that of his brother Charles, by 
Henry M wore, is in the press. 

A Parallel of the Orders of Architec- 
ture, (Grecian and Roman, as practised by 
the Anrieins and Modems. Illustrated 
with CfJ plates, drawn and cngra%^cd in out- 
line- By M. Normand, Archhecr. 

^Ir Pringle of' Cape Town has in the 
prens. Some Account of the Present State 
of the English SetUm in Albany, South 
Africa. 

.shortly w'ill be publUhed, Ingenious 
Scruples, chiefly relating to the observa- 
tion of llte .Sabbath, answered in Eight 
Ijcttcrs, forming a suppose<i series, from 
A F»«ther to Ijis Daughter. By Alicia €a- 
llunnc -Matu. 

In the j icAs. and to Iw published early 
next month, The W-indcrings of Lucan 


and Dinah, an E{de KomMce, in Ten 
Cantos, In the stansa of Spenser. By 
M. P. Karauagh, 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a Second Edition, and greatly im- 
proved, of the Young Naturalist. A Tale ( 
calculated fbr the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Young People. By Alida Cathe- 
rine Mant. In one volume duodecimo, 
price 4s. 6d. neatly balf-bound, with a 
beautifully engraved Frontispiece. 

In tite press, The Three Brothers, or 
the Travds and Adventures of the Three 
Shirleys, in Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, 
Printed from original MSS. with ad- 
ditions and illustrations from very rare 
contemporaneous works ; and Portraits of 
Sir Anthony, .Sir Robert, and Lady Shir- 
ley, in one vol. 8vo. 

Directions f(»r Studying the Laws of 
England, by Roger North, youngest bro. 
thcr to Lord Keeper Guilford. Now first 
printed from the original MS. in the Har- 
grave Collecdon ; with Notes and Illustra- 
tions, by a Lawyer, in a small 6vo. vol. 

Mr Ventouillac, the editor of the French 
Classics, now publishing in London, has in 
the press a Sdeetion of Papers from Mr 
Young’s Hcraiites,” to be published in 
French, with Notes, and a Portrait, and 
Life, of Mr Young, under the title of Le 
Petit Ilermite.” 

Also a Translation into French of Bi- 
shop Watson*s Apology for the Bible. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, or Dic- 

tionury of Arts, Scieiiccs, and Miscella- 
neous Literature. Conducted by David 
IJrewtettT, 1^L.U. IML.S. Kjc. Vol. 
Wil. Part 1. will be published in 
Jh 

On the 1st of July will be published, 
price 7 n. fid. No. I. Ct<» be continued 
quarterly) of the F.dlnburgh Journal of 

Scieiire, exhibiting a View of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery in Natural Pliiloso- 
pby, Cbeiiiistry, Mineralogy, Geolo^jfy, 
B{>tany, Zoology, Coinpurutivc Anatomy, 
Praettcul Mecliuuics, Geography, Navi- 
gation, Statistics, Antiquities, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted by 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Lend. 
Sec. U. 8. Edin. F.S.S.A. 

A Catalogue of the I.ords Of Session, 

from the Institution of the College of 
.Tustice to the present time; the Deansand 
Faeulty of Advocates for the same pe- 
riod ; and of the Keepers, Deputy-Kee|^ 
ers Commissioners, and Society of Wri- 
ters to hU Maje.sty*s Signet, from the 
commencement of their records to the 
Uih May 1824. With Historietd Notes. 
Voj.. XV, 


Kedgauntlet ; a Tale of the Eigliteenth 
Century, By the Author of Wavefley, 
&c. 3 vols. small octavo. 

A Tour in Germany, and in some of the 

Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the 
years 1821 and 1822, 2 vols. small 
octavo. 

An Account of the Bell Rock* Light- 
House ; with a Circumstantial Detail of 

the Operations carried on during the 
Progies.s of its Erection, &c. By Ro- 
bert Stevenson, F.K.$.£., Civil Engi- 
neer. Ill royal quarto. EmbeUiahed 
with Numerous Engravings, and a Fron- 
tispiece from B drawing by Turner. 

♦a* nils Work will be found of much 
pmctfeol utility, not only in operations 
of n similar kind, but in Marine Archi- 
tecture in general ; awarding, at the same 
time, B view of the difficulties to he en- 
countered and overcome in concluding a 
great National undertaking. 

As only 240 Copies^ of tliis interesting . 
work, are printed for Sale, early applica- 
tion for. Copies will be nece6sai^% 

The Edinburgh Annual Regfister for 
1823, 1 voli octavo. 
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The Wolrks of JoBathan Swift, IX D. 
Dean of St Patrick's, DubUii j with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author. By Sir Wai- 
ter Scott, Bart. Second Edition, with 
considerable additions. 19 vols. 8vo. 

History of Suit and of Par^, contain- 
ing Uieir Chronology and their Wars, 
particularly those with Aii Pasiia, Prince 
of Greece. Written originally in modern 
Greek, and translated into English from 
the Italian of C. Gherardini ol' Milan. 
Post 6vo. Second Edition, 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters 
of the Right Honourable George Baillte 
of Jerviswood, and of Lady Giusell Bailtic. 


By their Daughter, Indy Mtmay IStan- 
hope. Second Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

llie strong and general interest 
ted by the Hwt Edition of those Me- 
moirs, has led to their repiiblicatiun, in a 
somowbut leas expensive form. 

A Poet's Lay from South America, 1 
vol. Foolscap. 6vo. 

A Translation from the German of 
Goethe's celebrated Novel, Wilhelm 
Meister. 3 vols. post 6vo. 

A Second Edition i.s nearly ready of the 
History of Roman liiteratuie, from its ear- 
liest Period to the Augustan Age, by 
Dunlop, Esq. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NKW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


BrauroGHAVtiv. 

Longman and Co.'s Catalogue of Old 
Books, l^art 1. comprising a Collection of 
Works, in various Classes of literature, 
in the Greek, Latin, Iralisn, French, Spa- 
niai), and other Foreign Language!^. Part 
II. comprising English Literature, will 
be published sbortly, 

Ricliard Baynes 's General Catalogue 
of Books, Engliiih and Foreign, consist- 
ing of an interesting Collcriioii, in His- 
tory, Antiquities, Mathematics, Arts and 
Sciences, Classics, &c. ; and a largo and 
popular Collection of Theolog)*, Sermons, 
MS. Sermons, Odd Vohimctv &.c. 
containing many scarce and uncommon 
Articles, Block letter, K:c, 

BKKiRArnY, 

A Biographical Portraiture of the late 
Rev. James Hinton, A. M. By John 
IJowai’d Hinton. Hvo. lOs. Od. 

Memoir#} of Goethe, the celebrated 
Author of ** Faust,” the " Sorrows of 
Werter,” &C. Kcc. Written by himself. 
Translated from the German. *2 vols- S4«. 

Ibc Memoirs of Madame de Sapinuud, 

ou La Vendee. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Notices of the Vandean Genot*aIs. 
Translated from the French. 1 vol fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s, 

CLAifUCa. 

The Description of Greece. By Pau- 
sanias. Translated from tbe Greek, with 
Notes, in which much of the Mythology 
of the Greeks is unfolded from a TJieory 
which lias l»ecn for many ages unknown. 
Illustrated with Maps and Views, A new 
Edltiomvyidth considerable Augtnenta- 
tioiwt^^^ iSCvols. 8vo. il 10s. 

PINE AETS. 

Views in Spain. By Edward Hawke 
l^kcr. Esq. F. K. S.— No. VJIL con- 
jetti ng,— 1. Grenadilla, Catalima— -2. 
ii^^iona, NavBrre-^3. Saguntum, Va- 
IMKr4h .^rim. Ouibaacon— *5. l^rida. 


Cataluna. Hiis Work (to be coinplelni 
in Twelve Numbers, to appear every six 
W'eeks) will form an npprtqiriate Tlliistm* 
tion of Mr Southey's History of the Pc- 
tiinsular War. 

ICngravings in Outline of a SoricN of 
Eight DcsigriB. by Uctsrh, to illustnirt* 
the HuUud of Fririolin, by Schiller. Part 

I. engraved by Henry Mohcs, ts. 

A Collection of l\»rtra(is of Shake- 
speare. By Wiiliutn Boaden. 

Memoirs of India; coniprlsinR a Brief 
Gcographira) Aerountol the FaM Indie- , 
a Suecinet History’ of Hiridostan, irom 
the most early ages to the emt ot the 
Marquis of IldStimts Admiuistrutjon, in 
IH33. Designed tor tbe of '^'oung 
Men going out to India.— -By B. (•. 
WaJInce, l.ieut. U. P. York ClmNycurs. 
In Hvo. price 1 Ixmrdft, 

A Compendious ('hart of Anrient 
tory and Biography, di'signed prin< i pally 
for the of young Persons ; decln-atcd 
by permission to the Ib-v. Archdeacou 
Butler, D.I>. F.U.S. S.A. Hr. Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. By Mrs 
John Hurford, of Altrincham. Engraved 
on .1 Plate, two feet aix mrhes by f\»o 
feet, and carelolly coloured IVicc S'*, fid 
sheets. K).s. 6d. folded in l>ourds,and 12<. 
on canvass and rotler.'v, or in a case. 

History of the T>iteruture ol tbe South 
of Europe. By M. de Sismoiidi. Vol.%. 
Band 4. il. Hs. 

The History of the Commonwealth of 
England, from the Commencement of tin’ 
Civil W’wrs, to the Ilestonition of Charles 

II, By W. Godwin. 8vo. 

MISC£:i.T.AMIl!UU 

Turnips, Sheep, Wool, and Prosperity, 
versus Flonr, Potatoes, Mud Hovels, and 
Poverty. By an Irtah Liandlord. 

The Periodical Prew of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; or, an Inquiry into the State 
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of ttte Public Journa^ chiefly aa regards 
tbeuSAoral and Political Influence. 12 nio. 
Relics for the Curioas, containing Le* 
g 4 *<lary Tales, Singular Customs. Ex- 
tracts from Uemarkuble Wills, &c. 2 
voN. flvo. 

Letters to and from Henrietta, Coun- 
tess of Suffolk, and her Second Husband^ 
the Honourable George Berkeley, and of 
several other Persons of eminence in the 
^a^hiuIlable, PuiiCieab and Literary Cir- 
cles of the Ueigris of (.^ueen Anne, and 
George L, (leorge IL, and George HI. 
From the Collection of tJie MarchioncsB 
of Londtmderry. 8vo. 

The Correhpondence between Jolin 
Ghuislone, Ksq. M. P. and James Crop- 
per, £sq. on tlte present State of Slavery 
in the JJritisU West Indies, and in the 
United States of America ; and on the 
Importation of Sugar from the British 
Settlements in India. With an Appen- 
ds, containing several Papers on the Suh- 
K‘ct of Shivery. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Hernarks on Dr Henderson's Appeal 
to the Bible Society on the Subject of 
the 'furkish New Testament, printed at 
Paris in 1819. By the Kev. S. Lee* 
iSI. A. Professor of Arabic in the Uaiver- 
hity of ( ambridge. t3b. Gd. 

The Jtev. Kdward Irving’s Defence of 
IniiM, ;; .igaiitsL his Critics, with a full- 
Icogtl. Portnit. 2s. 

C^itta^e Lcoriomy, oiid Mansion Kco- 
nomy, Lsrimated on the Market Prices 
of j*rovision.s for Kov ember, 1823, and 
February, JH2I. By NV l*arker, 

A. M. 

The lIi>ror5' of Ancient and Modern 
Wine-*, In an elegant ito vol. witli em- 
bellishineiits from the Antique, draw^n 
and engraved by H&rvey, prii^e 21. 2s, or 
\vifl» the Vignettes on India paper, 31. 3s. 

rhe Two Hectors ; in ten J^aper.s, ii- 
lubtrative of tlic Si’iitiments of the two 
Parties in the t'hurch of Kniihmd. 

The Marquess ol IJasiings’ji Summary 

of his Administrutiun in India ; price 3s. 

LettervS of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent.— 
By the Author of “ The Sketch Book.*’ 

The First Number of a New Political 

Publication, entitled, the True Patriot. 

The Characters of Theophrastus, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and illusCratcd by 
Fifty l*hysiognoniical Sketrhea ; to wdiieh 
are subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes 

and llmts on tlie Individual Varieties of 
Human Nature. By Francis How'all. 
Price U. Is. royal octavo, and 11. 11s. 6d. 
imperial do. 

An Ksaay on tlic Relation of Caii^e 

and Effect, in liefutatioo of the Opinions 
of Mr Hume. Svo. 

W’^olsey the Cardinal, and his Times, 


Courtly, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By 
George Howard, Esq., Author of Xaidy 
Jane Grey, and her Times. 

MKDtClVE AXn SUSLGtKX. 

A Treatise on the internal use of the 
natural and factitious Waters of Carlsbad, 
Maricnbad, Ems, &r. By Dr F. Krey- 
sig. of Dresden, PhyMcian to his Majesty 
the King of Saxony, &e.— Translated from 
the Ciicrman, by (lordoii Thomson, Esq. 
M. D. 

A Manual for the Preservation of 
Health, and the Prevention of Diseases 
incidental to tbe middle and advanced 
stages of life. By Sir Arthur Clarke, 
M. D. fee. 5s. 6d. 

NOVEl.S A NO TALKS, 

Frederick Moreland* By the Author 
of Lochicl. 2 vols. lis. 

The Spanish Daughter, a Tale, sketch- 
ed by the Rev. George Butt, lute Chap- 
lain ill ordinary to his Majesty, revised 
and corrected by his Daughter, Mrs Sher- 
wood, Author of “ Stories from the 
Church Cateclasm.” 

I*ast Events; an Historical Novel of 
the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
of " The Wife und the Mistress.” “ The 
Pirate of Naples,” Rosella,*' “ Audio- 
idea,** fee. fee. 3 vols. 11. Is. 

The Highlanders. A Talc. By the 
Antlior of “ The Hermit in London,” 

The llcrmit Abroad,” kc* 2 vols. 21s. 

Much to Blame, a Talc by a celebra- 
ted .Author, In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 218. 

lYiab, by the author of the Favourite 
of Nature. 3 vols. i2mo. Price L.1, Is. 

^Memoirs of an English Countess.— 
Written by Herself. Containing numerous 
Sketches and Anecdotes of her illustrious 
and fashionable Contemporaries. 3 vol. 
IL Is. 

roETJiy. 

The Poetic Remains of some of the 
.St^uttisJi Kings, now first collected, by 
George Chalmers, Ei»q. F.R.S, A.S. 

I'he Birth and Triutnph of I^ve, a 
Poem, by Sir James B. L^b, Bart. Svo. 
11. 10s. 

The Grave of the Suicide.— The Part- 
ing Kiss, Riid otlmr Poems, 2s. 6d. 

The IKtuU) of Uriah. A Poem. By 

Kenneth Bruce, Esq. 4s. (^. 

The Loves of the Colours, and other 
Poems. 

The Old English Drama, No. II., 
containing,— IIow to choose a good 
Wife from a bad.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d« 
Demy 4<s. 

Mott's Sacred Melodies, 

Tlie Odes of Anacreon of Teos ; trans- 
lated into English Verse. By W. Rich- 
ardson, Esq. W ith Kotea 

Don Juan. Cantos Fifteen and Six- 





teen. In three sizes, 8vo, Os. 6d. 
boards : foolscap 6vo, Ts. boi^a : com- 
mon edition, ISmo. It. tewed* 

Effigiei Pbetic*; or, the Portraiu of 
the British Poets, illustrated by Notes, 
Biographical, Critical, aud Poetical. Price 
7s. 6d. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent. A Poem, 
partially founded on Madame Cottin's 
** Mathilde. By the Rev. J. Beresford, 
M.A. lOs* 6d. 

TI*KOr.OGY. 

The Ministerial Character of Christ 
Practically Considered. By Cliarles R. 
Sumner, M.A. 

A Sermon on the Parable of the 1 ‘it- 
just Stewiird. By the Rev. R. Michell, 
D.D. Rector of Fryerning, and Vicar of 
JBastivood, Essex. 

Matthew Henry at Hackney ; to which 
is added, Strk'tures on the rnitarian 
Writing* of the Rev. I^nt Car]>enter, 
LL.D. of Bristol. 4s. 6d. 


Observations on the Religious peouli- 
ariticB of the Society of J^iends/ By 
Joseph John Gurney. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving tie 
Truth of Revelation. By the Rev. John 
Penrose, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

'ilie Christian Remembrancer. By 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. 3s. Od. 

Liturgical Considerations ; or, un Apo- 
logy for the Daily Service of the Church, 
contained in the Book of C'omrnon Pray- 
er. By Uie Rev. W. Shepherd. 58. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A History of Lyme- Regia, Dorset By 
G« Roberts. 

VOYAGE* AKD TRAVK] S, 

Journal of a Voyage i(» Brnztl, and Re- 
sidence there, during part of the years 
18 i I, 1B22, and 1823; ineluding un Ac- 
count of the Revolution which brought 
about the Itidc^pendcncc of tlie Brazilian 
Empire, 4to. 21. 2s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Inheritance ; by the author of 
Marriage. 3 vols. post 8ro. 1^1, 11*. (id. 

Remarks on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Scotland. By a Mem- 
her of the Faculty of Advocates. 8va 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
No. CLXVr, for May I82i. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Discovery, Navigation, and Comroeree, 
from the earliest llecord.-* to the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Stevenson, Esrp Thitt Historical 
Sketch has been drawn up with reference 
to, and ir, order to form the 1 8th and 
concluding Vuhime of Kerr’s Voyages 
and Travel*.— But though drawn up 
with this object, it i* strictly and entire- 
ly an independent and separate work. 
At the conclusion of the Volume i? given 
a Select Catalogue of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, which it is hoped will be found ge- 
neral ly useful, not Only in directing read- 
ing and inquiry, but also in the foniiation 
of a Library, 

Reports of Cases tried in the Juiy 
Court, from 1818 to 1S2I. By Joseph 
Murray* Advocate, fif'O. 15s, 

SongH of Israel, by William Knox. 
12rao. 5.S. 

Case.s decided in the Court of Session, 
from I2th November, 1823, to llth 
March, 1 824. Reported by Patrick Sliaw 

and Alexander Durilop, jun. Esqrs. Ad- 
vocates. Royal 8vo. 1 2s. 

, Leaves fnom a Journal ; or, Sketches 

RamUet in North Britain and Ireland, 
^y Andraw Bigeiowe, Medford, Mazsa- 
chusettiN 6s. 


Extracts from a Journal wTitten on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, nml IVfexiro, in the 
years 1820, 1821, and 1822; containing 
some Account of the recent Resolutions, 
together with Observations on the .State 
of Society in those Ccurntries. By Cap- 
tain Bast! Hall, It, N. Author oi ** A 
Voyage to l.^)o Choo.*’ 2d edit 2 vols, 
post Hvo. L, 1, Is. 

Supplemerir to the F.ncyrlopatlia Bn- 
taimiea. Ivdded by JSIacvey Nupior, 
PMCS. Lond. and Edin. Vol. VI. I*art 
Jl. to. L.J, 5s. 

Plumhty of Oflfices in the Church of 
Scotlarid cxamirietl, with u pnrtii ular re- 
ferefice lo the (*ase of tlu* very Ilcv*. 
IVhicipal M’Farltttic. By the Rev. Uo- 
^rt Burns, ruiy^ley, 3s. bd. 

Tales and Sketches of the West oi 
Scotland By Christopher Keelcuiic. 
Il’mo. (hu 

The Seven Inaras. Miscellaiipoiw 
Poems and Translations of Izaak Mar- 
lowe. 12mo. 3ii. 8d. 

Poems and Songs, ebiedy ScoUj*h, hy 
R- K, Douglas. In one volume foolscap 
8va IVicc 7n, bd* l>oards. 

Zo(i; an Athenian Tale, l2mo. 3s. fid. 

Wavericy, a Drama, in Ovc Acts. By 
J. W. Calcraft, E*q. Is. 

Tournay; or Alaster of Kcrtpcicaim. 

By the author of the Fire- later. 12mo. 

8s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Low of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promisjiory Notes, and letters 
of Credit, in Scotland. By William Glen. 

Second Edition, corrected and greatly cn- 
larged. 8vo. 14«. 
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EDINBURGH — my 12. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease Sc Beans* 

1st,.. 378. Od. 1st,. ..32s. Od; 1st, 248. Od. 1st, 238. «d. 

2d, ...348. Od. 2d, ,.,30s. Od. 2d, 208. Od. 2d, Sis. Od. 

3d, *..27s. Od. 3d, ...27«. Od* 3d ITs. 6d. 3d, lOs. Od. 

Avcraf^e itl, 14#. 7d. 0*12th8. 

Tuendayy May \\» 

Beef (17^ oz. per Ih.) Os. 4d. to Os. Od. Quartern J^oaf . . Os. fid. to Oi. lOd. 

Mutton .... Os. 44d. to Os. Od. Potatoes (20 lb.) . Os. lOd. to Os. Od. 

Veal Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. Fresh Butter, per lb. U. Od. to Is. lOd. 

Pork Os. 4d. to Os. 5d. Salt ditto, per stone 10s. Od. to IBs. Od. 

I per quarter .. 4s. Od. to.5«. Od- Ditto, per lb. . . Is. Od. to Is. 2d. 

Tallow, per sCunc . Os. Od. to 7s. Od. Eggs, per do^ea • Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.— 14. 

Wheat I Barley. j Oats. I Pease. I Beans. 


1st, . 

...*46s. Od. 

1st, , 

.. 3ls. Od. 

Ist, 

...24h. Od. 

1st, . 

.*.238. 

Od. 

1st, . 

...238. 

Od. 

2d, . 

Otl. 

2a, . 

.. 87.. (M. 

2d*.. 

...21 s. Od. 

2d, . 

...21a. 

Od. 

2d, . 

...21s. 

Od. 

:ki, . 

..-27s. Od. 

3d, . 

.. 24-. «)d. 

3d, . 

...IBs. Od. 

;id, 

,..19s. 

Od- j 

3d, . 

...IBs. 

Od. 


A<'etaf^t‘ L.l, 12«. id, 0*lStJis. 


Ar-'tage Prices of Corn in England and Wales., from the Returns received in the Week 
^ ended May 8. 

Wheat, GTis. oil.— Barlfy, 54*. 8d.— Oatfc, 24». Sd.— Itye, 39*. 7d.— Bcans^ 58s. Id.— Pease, 37*. 4d. 


f.otulon., CofH /e.tchartffCy May lO. 


Wlieal, red, old to T'^JlMapk*, new — to — pVheat, per 70 lb. |Am! 

I’liie ditto . , Wi to A’{ White vwsiic . 37 to 38 Kng. new J> (J to 10 (>|Sw£!Ct,lJ.S. 22 0 to S5 0 

.SuixTfliU! ditto 5r> to hollers . 40 to 42lKoTeiftni . .9 0 to 11 3|T>o. inbonrt — Oto — 0 

to 4K|Suia)Ulean&,ncw 42 to 4 > jWatcrl'onl K 0 to B lOjiSour frw . — 0 to — 0 


Liverpool^ May 11. 

rf. I. d,\ «. 4. J. 


Amer. n. 1961b. 
!>wect,lJ.S. 22 0 


i>U lO, II<‘W , 

v^ luti- M 

l*'UU‘ 


to 7Kjl>>tto, old . 


'.i tn li'.qTii'k ditto, now 35 to 


iiiito to 7dll)itlo, old 


intUi, tier 
Hje . . . . 

Barley, new . 
Fim* ditu) . . 

huptTliui' ditto 
Mult . . . . 

I'uie . . , . 

Hog Pease . 
Al/iplt' . . . 


Must. White, 


4s .0 5J;Kee-i oat* . 

to ditto . 

of) to 3i';Pol.inil ditto 
yj to Fine ditto . 
37 to .V.’jFoiiitii ditto 
A5 ro 'iniFine dittu , 
A8 to n*i;.scpu*h ♦ . 


44 to 'JH ,l>rofihtKiA 8 3 to » tMOattneuI, per 240 lb 
35 to 3iMT>ubiin H 0 to B 0 CngltsU 30 0 to .30 0 

40 10 4:i (scotch Old 9 (Uo 10 9 scotch . . 32 oto 34 0 

VO to 27 Irish old . b 9 to 10 ojlnsli ... 30 Oto 32 0 

21 to vri ‘Bonded .4 9 to 6 0jBr8D,p.2IIb. I 3 to 1 5 

22 to 2i;BHr}d>, per BOIbs. 

25 to 2s|{Kug. new 5 0 to 5 sj "Utter y iieCjy ^<7. 


33 to 3<'|Klour, jicr sock 73 to 6<H|Kng. 


ru; to 3.9jr)irt<), seconds 

». i. d. 

7 Id J2 O HenipMCtl . 


23 to 27jjSoirtch , , 4 9 to 3 3 Butter, ii.ewt. #. rf. 

28 n> 30 'Irwh . . 4 6' to 3 0 Belfast, new 94 0 to 95 O 

30 to 33ii<>at«, per 15 lb. Newry , , H'J 0 to 90 (I 

‘ " to bb'IKng. new 5 8 to .710 Waterford , 98 l) tolOO 0 
to 55 Jrish do. , 3 7 to 3 9 Cork,pic.2d,— 0 to — 0 
!Scotch pota.3 7 to 3 9 Sd dry — 0 to — 0 
{ftyc, T>orqr.iO 0 to 44 ilBeef, p. tierce. 
d. IMhU p«t 1). 8 9 to y Oj — Mc68 to 0 to 78 U 

0 1 — ^hflddling 8 0 to 8 i> — n. barrel 45 0 to .50 O 


li— hflddling 8 0 to 8 


— VrllMW, o ti* 0 oj— While ... 57 to hs 0* -.White .44 0 
< ’Krav,«y. cwt. 4s Oi S/J oji ornindcr . . 8 to 1.5 0 Flour, Encluh, 

Cauiiry, iienji. 58 to n5 n[ I refoil .... 3 to 18 0 {>.210lb.Bac46 0 

Itape bt'cU, jier to £ft5. Os. Irinli, 2d« 44 0 


. p. barrel 45 0 to 50 O 


awegrey.il O to 40 O'Shorl 
White .44 0 to 48 OjBides 


to 48 0 Bides . . 48 0 to .50 O 

jllam*, dry, 52 0 to 50 O 
to 52 O'Grecn . . .5s 0 to 42 0 
to 50 UJjard,Td.p.c.i5 0 to 16 0 


Wci^kly Price of Stocktyfrom I#^ to 22d April 1824. 



245^ 

96 i i 


1001 

loii 

10 ]| 

108} 

300i 
84 pr. 
54 57 pr* 
54 57 pr. 
96 i 1 
2»i 
losje 









«12 


Months Utgisler. CM»y» 

Course of Exeha/nge^ May ll.--^mateniam^ 12: 2. F. Ditto at 1 : li). 

Rotterdam, 12 : 2, Antifcip, 12 s 5. Hambuxgh, .37 s tt. Altona, 37 : 7. ?|lri^, 3 
d. sight, 25 ; 40. Ditto 25 : 70. Bourdeaux, 25 ; 70* Frankfort on the Maine, 
Petersburgh, per rble. 0 : 3. Ut> Berlin, 7:10. Vietina, 10 : 6. Eff.fo, Trieste, D) : 0, 
EJtiJlo, Aladiid, dO}, Cadiz, :i5i. BillM>a, 35.J. Darccdona, .35. Seville, 35|. Gibral- 
tar, 30j^. Leghorn, 46|. Genoa, 434* Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 45. Naples, 38j}> 
Palenno, 1144. Lisbon, 50^. Opt>rto, 51. Hio Janeiro, 40. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 
per cent. Cork, 0 j per cent. 

Prices of Cold and Silver^ per o.-:. — ^Foreign gold, in bars, £H : 17 : Od. 

New Dollars, 4s. 0;|d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. iLjd. 


PRICES CURRENT, 8. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

, LEITH. 

I ^.LAJSOOW^ 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDO.N. 

B* P. Dry Browit, . cwl. 

! 57 

to 60 

51 

57 

53 

61 

5C 

57 j 

Mid. good, aod fine mid. 

tii 

r;i 

00 

62 

50 

60 

5S 

67 

Fine and verv Ktie, . . 

71 

Srt 

... 

... 

70 

72 

(»S 

70 

Ilefiued Doub. IxMVtfK, . 

Hrj 

115 



mmrn. 


l'»7 

112 

Povrdcr ditto, . . 




mm 



hO 

90 

Single ditto. 

lb) 

HH 

«9 

luo 





Small LorniMj . , . 

«<) 

f»8 


hi 




... 

; 

Iwirgc ditro, ... 

ht? 

90 

78 

80 






Crushed Lumt««, . , 

72 

«7 



— 



... 


molasses. Untisfa. CWL 

«7 


Jf 'l C 

25 

22 

26 

20 


COFFEE, Jaioaica, . cwt. 


70 



40 

f!0 

52 

Of. 1 

Ord. gtxKl, and flue or(L 

H8 

m 

59 

76 

62 

72 

1 57 

67 ( 

Mid. gtxxl, aod fiiu! mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. giHM, and fine ord. 

i lOH 

120 

W) 

9v!l 

73 

f*K 

1 77 


1 “** 


... 


.50 


1 




.... 

vj 

70 

67 

78 

... 


Mut. go<Ml, aod flue inid. 




1... 

KO 

100 



St Duniingo, ..... 

' 12'i 

ISO 



67 


h) 

M , 

Pmicnro on Bond.) . . . 
bPlRlT,S 

» 

10 

71 

H 

H 




Join. Huffi, 16 0. p. gall. 

0 

— 

la lid 

SsO 

una 

2i2a 

UOd 

2r 0 • 

Braody, ...... 

3 0 

5 is 

.... 

.... 



V 9 

3 0 t 

Geneva, • . , 

a « 

S 5 



Ml 



j ) 

0 0 ' 

Gram Whisky. « 
WTNES, 

i u 

4 9 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 


ClaTet, l«l Orowilu.hhd. 

40 

65 


.... 




i'lS 

i’.'o 

Portugal Hc<l. pt)>e. 

SpSDbh Wbite, Duft. 

32 

41 

... 



mm 


1 

31 

55 

— 



mm 

-w 


Tenerilft, pipe. 

S7 

29 




r-. 


i.'S ' 

Madeira 

40 

0 


... 

- ■ 

^ 



LOGWOOD, Jam. toil. 

XIO 

0 

8 0 

8 10 

£H 10 

S 14 

its 15 

<■< ‘ 

)]<n><luraA 

— 




8 10 

0 

9 0 

»» lo 

i amiMsicJiy, , . . 

FlfSTlC, Jamaica, . , 

N 




H 5 

9 U» 

)t» — 

110' 

7 

B 



h 10 

h 15 

6 0 

9 

8 0 r 

(htba . 

i) 

li 



10 0 

10 10 

1*1 0 : 

INDlCiO, Caraccas&ne.Ui. 

lOs 

lU s 

... 


7s t* 

Os 0 

11 6 

15 0 

TiMHKU. Amur. PiaeJuoU 

? 4 

a c 






Ditto Oak, 

2 9 

3 s 

... 


,, 

w 



('hnsli.’tiiijiHnd (dut.paid.) ' 

a 2 

2 7 

— 

! 



M 

... ‘ 

Houilur.&s Malvigany. . , 

i ^ ^ 

1 C 

1 9 

J 1 < 

U 11 

1 / i 

0 10 

1 1 

St l>OltfUTlgO, ditto, . « { 

l 6 

3 6 

1 * ^ 

3 0 i 

1 7 

2 10 ' 

1 K 

J :i ' 

TAR, Ami'tican, bri. 1 

: 29 

20 


- *1 

li 0 

W 0 1 

J2 0 

1 < (» . 

Archaneci, . , , , . 

: 17 0 

IT 6, 

! 



M 1 

1*. (1 

<s 0 , 

pm H, Foreign, CWL 

T A1J>>W . Rtw. VeJ. Quid. ! 

10 

n 

— 

1 

... 

. 

7 0 

1 2 0 • 

33 6 

36 

, 37 



3(, 1 

3 

"1 t. 

Homo mclto.'d < 




t 


‘2'J 0 


HKMI\ Fniikh Hhino, tmi. i 

42 

4.1 ; 


^ * 


M ' 

0 

io 

f^'ti’rvburgli, Cieaut . , i 
FLAX, : 

3H 

59 1 

! 3S 

“ ! 

59 


j 35 0 

3*. 

KigaThica. k Dntj. Rak. 

SO 

52 * 





■ £M 

5i ; 

Dutch 1 

SO 

7.4 


— i 

— , 


1 ih 

.'n> ‘ 

Irnh. . . 

40 

00 

I 

— • I 

... 

i 



N VT'n, Archangel, . . ; 

imivri.Es. J 

93 

105 

' — 

— 

— 

— , 

1 — 


retcTshurgb Firsts, esrt. 1 

mm 

17 

PM. 

mm 

mm 

M ! 

! 13 10 


A.SHES, PeJcrs, Pearl, . , ! 

SH 

40 



M 

M i 

i 39 


Mtmtrcai, ditto, . . 1 

40 

— 

3H 

39 

40 

— ' 

1 42 

a*> 

Fot, 

9S 


38 

39 

sa !) 

37 

i 41 

41 6 

OIL, Wlwlp, . tun. 

Cofi, .... 

Ton At' CO, VlJi:in. fine, lU. 

20 

— 

20 

21 

— 


)» 


“7 

74 

74 

•1 

1 0 

0 51 

0 "5 

'.;u itj — 

0 7* 0 

4 5 

0 n »« 

7* w 

1 010 

Middling, • . 

inffifior, 

COTTONS. Bovfcd Georg. 
S«a lllantl, flue, 

4 

5* 

0 71 

1 4 

0 ^ 

0 '4 

0 7 

1 3 

u 5 

0 n 

0 Ui 

1 5 

Ituldling. , , 

XMmnrwra esd fttfbiee, 
WcSihdla, . , 

Reniambuco, 

MfliaiihAm, 

- 

- 

1 2 

1 1 
« 10 

0 9 

0 lOi 

0 104 

1 5 

» H 

1 0 

0 10 

0 14 

G a 

1 0* 
1 01 
0 104 
0 74 
0 11^ 
0 ii^ 

1 2 

1 2 

1 03 
in 

1 f> 

0 ii4 

"o lOi 

a 1 

1 0* 
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JMETi:oi,tvfr.OfliCAL Table, extracted from the lle^Uicr kept at ^dinburgh^ in the 

Observatory^ Cdltou^hilU 


1'heOlMWVALionji are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after* 
iuxiii.*~T)ic Mcoail OlMcrvatioa ui the aftcruuou, m the lirst colutnn, h taken by liio liegistvr 
Thermometer. 


Aftairli. 

Tlwr. 


Ajiril. 1 

3 

4 


10 


X A..17 
. iM-.-lo 
\ \\. 3 fi 

( M 

\fA .37 ^ 
t.M.Jli 
\ ,V 5 t; 

( 1M..V> 
\|A. -tl 
f M ..11 

X \.'i: 

I M..)l 
\ A.-IH 
f jM.oS 
\ \. tH 
I VI. .10 
{ A. r. 
j M.oM 

i .V '^‘ 

\ I V. '>*» 




I Thcr. 


16 


** X A. II 

•niA-e 

Oj/ M.3S 
'A. 40 
o, f M..17 

orj ’M. 57 ii 
-’VA..'*! I 
rM.r> 
A.51 
M-tl 

.,«( M.iO 

H A.M 


Avero^cc of Raiu, ./iO? inehcG. 


Atutilu 

The^ 

M.1G I 
A.ii} 
M. 4 t. \ 
A. 43 ; 
Rl .471 
A. i6 f 
M.ol X 
|A. 50 f 

A. 55 1 I 
M.iti X [ 

A. 58 ; i' 

M.56X I 

A-.W/, 
M.55 X 
A. 5G I 


A. ;)fi i 
M .56 X 
A. 53} 
M.ohX 
A. 5'/ 1 
M.57 I 

V. .»n J 
M .551 
A. 57 j 
M. 5 M > (. w 


M'Ind. 



Frost mom. 


clay variable. 

NE. 

Frost mom. 
day.sutiKli. 

Cblc, 

Ditto. 

Chle. 

Fair, sunah. 
and mild. 

sw. 

Ditto. 

S£. 

Front morn, 
day warm. 

'S£. 

j 

Mom. sun. 
day dull. 

jcble. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

i"- 

Foren. sun. 
aftern. dull. 

sw. 

Ditto. 

1 

fivr. 

Fair, but 
dull. 

‘sw. 

Dull foren. 
rain altern. 

'.s’W. 

Dull aAcni. 
show. rain. 

SW. 

Sunsh. ivith 


I Fair, with 
jnuiuhine. 


A M'li xTir i I' Ai. List ci' Ln’ciasu BAKKnrpTCU'.s. announced betreen the 20th 


.0’ Miiii:h, and 2<»rh of April, 1824 ; 
An»lin, W. ir. <0(1 llrond nitwit, mcixliant. 

Vusitti, .1. 1)0% ()ii|«4irt, 1 mint -il raj lOi. 

U. ^ouihond, druggivt. 

Ilir-ar. J. tontH r-nuTcnaut. 

IJfC'tiHj, \V. Kilb'ins, i.i.‘rj\cner. 

K-nn^. 'r. U . sttH'Up %ri, wMon «pinnt*r. 

niu!0i \, , Fholu nhaiji, i;n»oi'r. 

lhiMr» !l, n. stnn t, I hcajisulo, uuTohanf. 

1'. ‘'ttn'kp'irt. *hupkoo|»rr. 
lime*. K. Uowanl-imll, SomerM'lhturc, mUlcr. 
nnjn)ct', J. ow.sion, FjMcolnsijin-, ui)lU*r, 

Hurfi-'', W. vV.'iltffield, itwrchani. 

Hiirpo J. Tro\vlinti^;c, dolhioj, 

<'ii ’Oil. J. '-hotC'lHoli, (iraivr. 
t iMik, M. Nexsrnarkot, Otifur. 

* hui^htoii, 'T. Ilnydtx'K J<<xlgo, LanonKhtre, salt* 
m.muf.iotiirov. 

( oulsoii, Kahgravf, Yorkshire, luirsc-dcaler, 
f'rosbv. V\, Myum, \'ork shire, ni«*Tchiint. 

(Yons, \V. IdveipoiiK ciirnor. 
l)ts;inRos, i‘, s. (,oi<len-Hr|uaro, merchant 
Dowoli, T. .•md W. t’. Drown, ]Toninoiif'C*r*lanC, 
wiiolloti'oloth merchant*. 

Down, W. T. Mahnesbwry, roni'fw’tor. 

Khbs, J. K, Mtnorics, jeweller. 

Kvans, D. ('»nn<tn-&ireer road, eaal-mcrehant. 

J. I/ie«rp«M)l. carthenwartvdcaJcr. 

Fox, It ltotht'rhith(%-rr>ad, car|)ontur. 

(rardner. J. PouUon-liy-Ahc-.Sauds, Lancashire, 
ertwer. 

(hlhert, J, (ioorfse-lonc, Botolph-lanc, merchant 
(filjnn, .1. J. WcHtburv, Wiltshire, surgwn. 
(fillingham, (t Little ^ancraa-street, mar Tottcu- 
ham t’ourt-road, Mtone-inoiion. 

Gunther, E. Ueatiniont-Rtioct, Marydisbone, bo* 
aicr. 

Uagper, J. .Si Mary.lo-tmuo, carjHjntcr. 

Mamiiton, (i. F. Tnawtea^ttreet, mcreb.ant. 
Hnmmond, E. Great Bentley, Essex, innholder. 
Harrison. W. and<!. New Sieafmrd, Lincolnshire, 
llatlun, R. and J. Jackaon, Poultoii>with-Fc«ur* 
hvad, Lancashire, saai>>nuik«ni. 

Henderson, G. Maidendane, warehouseman. 
Ma^oall, K. Blmiiiigham, blacksmith. 


extracteil Irom the London (razcttc. 

Hole, II. Norwich, draper. 

Holmes, J. JirUif'C-road, Lamljeth, Inrokcr. 
Hughei-, J, T. High-street, bhoictliich, liabcr- 
dasher. 

Kent, H. Lawrcn«;4ane, commission-agent. 
Lewis, C. T, Kbley, Gloucestershire, grtxrer. 
Lioijnrd, J. Manclicster, incrclisnt. 

I.iu'kcK, i;. Vcovil, hi tek-maker. 

Mern’oek, E. Live»|>iv>l, hquor.mt-rchant. 
Metealh’, J, ThirsK, \"ork*hirc, linen'dra|>or. 
MnJdIcU)!), M. Wolverhampton, tailor. 

^lills, \V. Ihsth, oilman. 

Murrell, J. INx-kham, commission-agent. 
]VVw|M>ri, \. Hatliwick, Somersetshire, builder. 
Nor ns. T. Dmtholoinew-dose, coach-maker. 
I*arkch, M. Holly-hall, WotccaU’nihirc. llmt-glaiw 
manufacturer. 

Parsons, W’. Reading, plasterer. 

Penkett, \V. and L.M'Kinnoii, Liveipool, mer- 

clianbi. 

Pctiingall, \V. D. fish-mcrcliant. 

Phillips, M'. Bristol, hncn-drft))er. 

Ptliiiig, .1. and \y. Mirfield, Vorkshire, oorn- 
luiUers. 

Ponting, T. Bei*niinster, Somersetshire, leather- 

dresser.' 

Price, J. Stejmey, undertaker. 

Rich, C. II. and 1C. Adams, St AnnVlane, silver- 
smiths. 

Rlehards, J. Newmarket, innholder* 

Roach, M. High-street, Wappiiig, victualler. 
Rolls, A. .Sontly-row, Bishoi^te, chairman. 
Hostron, T, Holywell, Flmtshire, papef-nianu- 
facturer, 

Sandenmn, M. C. Patk-street, cnaLmerchant. 
iSeymour, C. Huddersfield, tailor. ■ 

Smith, O, Blshonsgate-stroei withmit* butclver. 
Starben, C. F. Utoe-street, merchant. 

Steer, R. Paradise-row, Chelsea^ baker. 

Stirling, T. Commtnrdal-road, slater. 

StriRlor, L. Brunawlck-teirace, Islini^n, oilman. 
WUleoeks 1'. Bath, cabinet-maker. 

Wood, J. Redeross street, .Southwark, currier. 
A'oung, 11. R. Penchurvh-strect, prim-seUcr. 
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Ai-pkabkticax. 1 iI«t of Scotch Bavkhcptcib*, annouiiiMitiiij^Wcehftbe l>t 
and 30th of April, 1824, extracted fitom the Ediaburgli <Ointte. 


Allaa* Geoim, baker and innkeeper in FnidKie, 
Fifeshtre. 

Anderson and Murphy, manufacturers, Paisley. 

Cousin. James, silk and cotton-yam merchant. 
Paisley. 

Kw, James, print^fller and earrer and gUder, 
Edinburgh. m 

Maekay, Alexander, mmhanf in Helmsdale, in 
Sutherlandshire. 

Nelson, Andrew and Michael, wholesale le.v 
ilealeni in Glasgow. 

1 divii>ends. 

and eattle- 


Ferguson, Alexander, junior, sheen an 
dealer at Conidon ; a dividend 18th May. 


Falkirk Union Bank, the; a dividend afte^ 30th 

Aprils 

Oreenhill, James, merclutnt and com-dealor in 
Newbuiwh ; a dividend 10th May. 

Hill, Peter, and Co. booksellers, publishers, and 
Stationers m Edinburgh; a dividend ‘iM May. 

Kirkwood and Neiisnn. manuCseturers in Glas- 
gow i a dividend 1t7th May. 

M*Ewen, Januis, rope-maker in Perth; a divi- 
dend 37th April. 

Thomson, Andrew, shrp-owuer in Wetuvas; a 
dividend 4th May. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 




S Ur. C. 
7 

1i Dr. 


1 F. Gds. 


Coldst. G. 


IF. 

2 

4 

7 

3 


10 

H 


1? 

20 


£3 , 

24 


34 


36 

38 

40 


SuTg. Peaeocke, from 79 E. Sorg. vice 
Manuleu, h. |i. tit Mar. 1821* 
CapU lim. G, Anson, from 14 Dr 
Maj. by purch. vice Lt. Col. Head. 
Tct- I A|»r. 

Lt J. W. Gage, Capt. by purch. /ice 
Anson, 7 Ur. Gds. do. 

Cor. Baker, Lt. do. 

William Maxwell, Cor. do. 

Lt. Hudson. Lt, and Capt by purch. 

vice Ellison, prom. l.> do. 

£'jr R. A. Aiistrutlicr, fir. Ens. and 
Lt. dth. 

Capt. Ho*. U. Mtwe, c:apt. and Lt. 
by purch. vice (;ol« Acneson, rcL 
I flO. 

LL Hon. IL Dundas, Lt. and Catd. 

U<f. 

Jloru J, Hope, Kns. and ft 8 dr.. 
Ens. Mullen, Aij, vice Rus<4<Ui res. 

Adj. only do. 

Capt, Laifson, from 2 F, (apt. vict? 

Kell, h. p. lb F. rec. d'fT. 1 do. 
Lt, Lonsdale, Adj. vkx< (fregg, res. 

Adj.only IH Mar. 

Quar. Ma'iL Sirj. Simpson, Qtiar. 

Ma.U. vicf' I.Anilx'rt, dead IJ .Vpr. 
Capt. Taylor, by purch. vice Lt 
C o!. Lumliert, ret 1 do. 

Lt. Watkins, Capt do. 

Eni*. I»wth, Lu do 

A. <iglc, Ena. di*. 

Kn'i. Atisms, Lt. by purch. ^ ic(* luuic, 
r«.t. 11 .Mar, 

G. J. Crosidc, Kns. do. 

Mai. FirzClareiHYi Lt Col. by purrb, 
vice Hunt, ret. I Apr. 

Bt. M ah o' Kelly, Maj, _ do. 

l.t. Bloomfield, Cant. *kt, 

Kns. and Adj* Doyle, Lt. do. 

C. Lh Tcaieht Ens. do. 

Capt. Hygrave, from h. p. 1C F. Capt. 

(paying diflf.l vice I-aw»on, 2 K. tlii. 
Lt Clinton, from h. p. 12 F. Lt. 

vice Wigley, 7^ F. 8 do. 

Surg. Weld, from h. p. 67 F* .Siirg* 
vMce Diinn, b. p. 18 Mar. 

Capt. Htnu C. T. Mo-ickum, from 
Cape Corps, Capt, vice Gill, h, p. 
27 F. ilo. 

Ens. Grier, from h. p. R. W. !. Rang. 

Ens. vue Siamcer, 73 F. 15 Apr. 
— Montgontcrio, Lt. vice Shaw, 
dead 11 Mar. 

iladwm, Lt. by purch. vice 
< ’raw ford, reu 18 do. 

F« Brodtkk. Kns. U tlo. 

W'. T. i*. Shortt, Em. by purch. 

18 do. 

Ass. Srott, Am. fturg. vice 
I.tndsay, ptom. do, 

Lt Mathews, tJapt. vice Wiltshire, 46 
F. 15 Apr. 

Maj. Kiikvood, from. h. n. N>w 
Brum. Fen, Maj. vice CharnWrlain, 
canc. 18 Mar. 


43 F. 

4:1 

40 


48 

49 


51 

53 


5 k 

5f) 


fii 

67 F. 

©7 

71 


73 


78 

79 
MS 

89 

92 

94 


M. I.ushuigton. Em. by purch. viw 

Cata l. I Life Gds. 1 1 do, 

Lt Patou, frmn 67 F. Lt. viw Nixon. 

dead It’ OcL 

II. I.. Layard, Kns. vice tolbcrt, diMd 
1 t Apr. IHVI. 
Mat. OgUvic, Lt, Col. vice AUdle, 
dead Id Sept. rvjfA- 

Bt. Lt. Coi. 'W'ilkhiru, fioin .'s K 
Maj, do. 

Ens. Varlo, from 59 F. Ens. ii»v 
Drew, tt*; F. 1'.' Oet. 

Lt. M'riierhon, (ram h p. 45 F l.t 
vice Houlttice, canc. ‘Jo 'ho. iMJi. 
IJns. dc Lisle, i-L by purch, vjoe .‘Ne- 
well, prom. ’ U'l'cb. 

1-, Nuttal, Fm. dt* 

— — Rice, Ena. b) puri’h. vk-** Mur- 
ray. rct^ I.' \pr. 

lit, Miij. !Vt‘('u.<(ki!I, Maj. 1»J i>»ir\li 
vice Ll Col. Iii(i:lcby, rel. 1) Mar. 
id. Sjltpr, Capr. do. 

Knv. Little. Ll do. 

P. Hill, Ens. tin, 

Eori. Kelly, LL Mcc Holt, Oead 
10 Aui:. IS'J.L 
- Puinar, I v iw t .inipL-i'!), nA 
‘J.i Mar. 1854. 
W. F uller, Ktt», do. 

J. Pt'acockc, Km, viccVari.i, F. 

15 ihU \ s-*3 


Lt Douglas, from .h. p. '<3 F. Lt. vuv 
Wolfe. LtS E. s \pt. Ih-'l. 

— — ''injfletnn, bv puieh- 

Bu Mil), tswceuy, ret. r> do 

Kns. Bnaikc, Ll, L* Apr. ih'L 
F. K. Bduverie, Kns. oo. 

Eiw. Drew, from 16 F. Lt. Eaton, 
44 F. 15 IjiJS. 

— — Woodward, Lt. ?*> pun*h. v ici* 
Tornano, ret, 4 4pr 18‘5l. 

— — Lord Klphlnstomt, from i)H F. 

Enx. do. 

Lt WigU'y, fioiTi 20 F. l.t. vice H co- 
noids, h. p. 12 F. H do. 

— — i:nunor, (‘jipl. by purch. vii'c 
Hike, ret LiApi. 

Ens. Stunrt, l.t do. 

— — Si>enecr, from 27 F. Ens. H do. 
C l>. Cooto, Efw. I.) (Jo. 

Lt, Furbeti, Capt. by purch. vice Bt 
Maj. Macleod, ret do. 

r.ns. llamdtiin, LL do. 

•Surg. Sluirtt, from h. p. .Sure, vice 
PeAOfke. 3 Dr. Chis. 55 Mar. 

SorJ. Maj, Stubba, tjua. MaaL vice 

Hall, dead 8 .Set t. 18‘73. 

Lt Ketiney, Adj. vice Naylor, res. 

Adj. only 26 June 

Ens. U'Nab, LL vice Clarke, dead 
25 Mar. 18'W. 
J. MofGsL Ens, do. 

Ens. Coward, Adj. vie© White, reu, 
Adj. only 8 Apr. 

Ue]). Ass. Com. Gen. Lukin, from h. 

p. Paym. do. 

17 
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Appointinnnt»y Promotiom, S^c. 

( 'Apt. I'oltliurttt, fVnm h. ]>. laf^o 
It. K' Stitt, vice Iiiiic»» cane. 2.> Mar. 


!yl. M'InUish, fruiii h. p. h8 F. Adj. 

aiul L(. diu 

Ptiitt'siTj. l>otl<i, (,>ua. Miwt. do. 
A^.Surjf. \ublin, h. p. Cl K. A'-. 

Surf;, J Apr. 

OH M- V\ Tiom CtU F. I.t. vice Dniin- 

inonti, cane. s;/» Mar. 

— ~ strvcnh, from h. p, CO F. Adj. 
and I.t. tri'pjyin»' thr diff. he re- 

ivu'td CO cxch. tti h. ji,> <l<i. 

SiTi M.ij ( jirtn y, fitnn sCilT Corin. 

Vnaj. * Oci, 

As \nii'.tr»Mi I, frniu li. p. \tr. 

< As. I 'v)>r. 

'■:y Ll. Iturkc, frctti li. p. ‘H f\ Adt. .‘n-.i 

f.l. 'jV Mar. 

\V. M:i\ no, Kri!-. \»y juitch. vice 
/.'•c/ , 7 1 I*. I Apr. 
A. ImhIios, lato Colour in It. 

\i-l. M.isi. J‘> Mar. 

A'*. ^Tini: W .'llunrsj, frtun h. p. ;•'> F. 
U, ‘'in;'. J Apr. 

1 \V. 1. R. ( apt. Hall, froTti h. p. -1 F. ( aut, 
\ 100 1 \ el, lln. do. 

V Kiiv. M ■ IMiorson. troin h. p. Fn«. aux* 

ll,inn:i. I Vrt. Un. H do. 

UiOKiiis'iii, from h. p. 3 ttit. 

i'-iiK. I I do. 

i apot . , Iti/'.t ( apt. H.il'v , I'rfnii h. p, 'J" I’, f'apt. 

\iio Monoktnn, JIT. JS M.ir. 
I \ot. lilt, (’.tjd M.usloii mII, Itoin h. I*, til F. 

l .<pi. M"*' liain-viN , o.utv. 1 \pr. 

Mil, ,t, li.mi . I\ . 1. It. I apl. 

\ M f CampN. li, h p. f’. do. 

1 1. t'lOi!, ftOMi I' p. t.'i F. 1.1. \JOC 
M M o > j'o? , ifl h do. 

Fn<, FitKutitloij, t’ro'M h. ]♦. A ork Lt. 
h'.t', 'i ol. l'»is. A vx Ilenmok, ret. 
i -! <U>. 

tlarn:!, frivo 'J . I. ft. F.O'. 

\ i i ( I ' di lii, •'.! I di '. 

*■ T.f, 't.on '.s , t'l 1)11 ii 

< o. J 1 A K « ^I iJti' . aJ*» . do, 

— Woli,. fiojii . \N. 1. K. 1.*. Aitd 
Ii (> do. 

r - - PuiOlUiol.f', Do) I )i. p. Vs F. n. 

\ j< o .l.uiii , rot. li'! i do. 

{ ’//'/ ^C'p 7.‘o//. 

III. M.u. FlIiM.n, Iroo) (iroi, (7d'’. I.f. 

V ui.ol punh (ni). 

ItAto', |{, I no, out r» i. l.> \pr. 

IttJl. 

I,!, Nucll-, tVoiT) 7 FmU*. t ;ipr of 
lit oiiiX*. )A piiroh. AKO III. Maj. 

< lurUo. Jo M.tr. rot. VI do. 


tn. 

Mai til'!.. \tno<-iit, I t. t io\ . of Durn- 
birtoii i Atci M.sj. ktr- 

ricr, iif.ad J.> Apr. ISVd. 

O^sh'i.'.i ! !>' h‘f. 

IJL M-i). Rcjii.fnnn h. p. Cd ('apt. 

iVMar. ISJK 

Is! I,!. llriM'or, from h, p, i<l Lf.dtv. 
*M Id 'stothorii, l.st I r. do. 

CiCiiC t adct a. iK^noawn, Vd LU IftJ 
do. 

JlospHaJ Sinjf] 

UkuX Iii'sp. Tcgart, Inspector 2J Mar, 

IhV4. 

Stiifl’ 'surjr. Ktnddl, irotn h. p .*snr{:. 
\ur Urown, ll. p. do, 

suri;:. Kcnncily, from h. lu W. I. 
IlaiiK. Ah. sur«. do. 

Ilorti. At. R ration, ,^s. Surg. vitv 

,h>Wsojt. dead 1 8 do. 

A. Ksistm, Uo>ip. Aa. a'jit Hrydon do. 
1. llonnoT), do. au'c Jiiini'it, dead do. 


R. Fug. 


Exrltint^-r\, 

,llt. (’ol, Quentin, from TO I)t. roc. diflT. botwt'On 
ftdl p.'iv t'a\. .MA.l Inf. only u’lth Id. l.'ol. Wynd- 
1mm. h. p. Id Dr. 

ni. I.t. <’ol. Snisth. from I'iF. do. with M.tjor 
(’armipluu'l, li. p. '»l F. 

Voi. XV, 


6U 

Major Johnrftnnc» from H P. «rith MMjat Gtfdin* 
cr, h. p. CO F. 

Bt. Majtir Ilinde, from fi.5 F. with Brer. CoJ. Flir. 

Forbes* h. p« Meuron’s lU 
Capt. Reed, from l!i! Dr. witTt C'apt. Graham, 

F. 

roiirov, from IG F. wah (’apt. WiUianis, 

<.'» F. 

Marhiiallj from G3 1*. 'niili Capt. Koigfit, 


h. p. 


Ritdiardioii, from 7.7 F. with CapU Bnice, 


HV F. 

l.yiifh, from Ki F. reo. dift*. vrithCapt. Ma- 

liorly.’li. p. loo F. 

J)i fiarMlJiiT, from !>) K. viith CapU Mao- 

riiij, h. p. .3V F. 

Lieut, llusisell, front 1 F. with Lieut. Crisp, lu p, 

.>7 r. 

.*'chicT» from la F. with Lieut* Thomas, 

HO r. 

Vounf?, from 17 F. with LicuL Hrovrne, 

41 F. 

.‘sfircenl, from 41 F. witli Lieut. Iloullbecv 

G9 F 

Taylor, from 7.'5 F. rec. difiR with Lieut 

M ‘Queen, h. p. flU F. 

Armit, from ‘dl F. with Lieut. Keogh, h. p* 

57 F. 

Hiunua, from y« F. with Lieut. Wall, h. p. 

•JJ F. 

Cornet .'srepnov, from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff, with 3(1 
Lieut. Daniel, h. p. llilk- Brig. 

Dillon, from 1 Dr. lee. (lilt wnth Cornet 

JiibbLft, h. p. Dr. i*. 

Pa\ni. ( .inu ron, from 7H F.wiih Capl. Bateman, 
fi. p. > 1 . 

Sui >. IJ.u. .field, from .">1 F. wxtli .‘^urg. Shcrbini, 
h. p. M( uron'*- Hegt* 

A,*. Mtrg. Foote, from 17 I\ ivith Ab. Surg. Mar- 
tnm.ile, Ti. p. J'>7 F. 

\if. .'^UTg, l^nre, from J7 Dr. witli Vet. h-iitg, 

.‘'imtn, h. p, U, .\Tt. IhiA. 

Jictirtynenfs^ 

Maj. (ten. ly trcA, H. Frnr 

t oi. \elu''on, 1‘o’ltKt. tuK. 

lieul. Col. lU'.id, 7 Hr. In 

Iriglfliy, .‘>o F. 

*» F. 

Miita. 11 F. 

M.ij. .s.v\e»>iu-s , iiJ I'. 

NLiiUsKi, 7h F. 

Clarke, 11. M. 

Capl. 1‘de, 7.7 K. 

1 leut. Lane, 10 F, 

— — < r,iw.‘<)rfl, .”1 F. 

I'ornano, 7 1 F. 

Kns. Murray, .’il F. 

Appo'nitt.'Krtt.t Cancdlt d. 

Mr.j. rh.indxTKiin, lo F. 

('apt, Imies !>7 F, 

lt;uu^ay. J Vi t. Bii, 

Lieut. llcuSt»K‘e, IH F. 

— — —— Druuiinwiul, iH F. 

Milne, a Vet. lJu. 

Dcaihu 

I/vcut. Cn ll. Morris, East India Comp. .?er%'. Ber* 
Iiam\*ore, 4 .Aient. 03., 

Sit D, Marahall, K.,C.n. do. Cawn* 

ll*''!-* SlOJuly. 

MaJ. (»en. Ferricr, LL Gov, of Duinbarton Caidlc^ 
Dunilwrtoo fi Apr, 24, 

— G. Doveron, Ea&t India Cotup. .Serr. 

Joindnn £1 Uot 

Francis Stcwart,',late of 1 Ceylon Rm ' 

lauulun 25 do. 

Col. flarvKMitT. li. p. 1.0 l>r. Apr, 24^ 

Madden, InU' of l.> !•'. do, 

Bingham, Dorset Militia do. 

Djsoii, j W\ Vork do, 

Lieut. Col. Nixtm, 44 F. Diuaporc, Bengal, 6 No%, 

■■■■ Beilis, East India f’omp. Serv. Oscl^xi. 

2.^ .fan. 

•— — Colebrooke, do. on boaid ship U) Oct. 

— — ■ ('UUllH»Tlegt’, do. 

Hill, late of R. Mar. Bath. . 

Capt. Rc:uL oH F. Herhamporc, Uencal, S.? Oct. 2.?, 

Sparks, U. Afr. Colonial Caw of 

Good Hoik* jm,. 24, 

i K 
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Afijiointtncntii) Pritmottuns, Av. 


L\t8y, 


i'airt. J. Oucktoy, h. ^ 15 l) . 

— - Morrtoon» of tate 1 Vft* Bn. 15 Apr. 

— Ht^rlihy, h. p. NVwfoundliuui Tcnc. Antl- 

.. Ni)\a h\*<>tia 1$ Nov, *22. 

l.icut. R^hi*> 13 l'\ »m Biver Oangci*. 

I**wts ifi F. Bi'lgnitm, Madras 20 Oct. S3. 
'■ " ■ ■ — CatriplH-dl, .lO r. 'J'urualt, Arjylr.hirt;. 

— Clarke, if‘2 V. Jamaica So Jan. 21. 

Sanders, R. Riiif. Choltenham 12 Mar. 

•*— Gtiodiviih late 9 Vet. Bn. Ballina, Ireland 

17 do. 

— Mackenzie, da. Apr. 

— — - MMntosh, h. p. 2.1 T>r. 

Taylor, do. 

' ' nobinaon, ti. p. 31 F. Cowes 22 Feb. 

]Slmore» h. p. Til r* Secunderabad, Madnis 

1;» Dee. 23. 

-—Stewart, h.p. 82 F. Sudbury, MiddlcsoK 

28 Feb. 2il. 

' Steven, h. p. K3 F, Kdinluirfrlt, 13 Mar. 

Maelean, of ltUc\ cl. Bn. t'ork 1 Apr. 

Cor. Travie, _li. p. R. jW agf'* 'i'raiii, DruikeitC!) 

21 Mar. 21. 

2d Lieut Churelt h. p. lUflc Br, wrecked near 

I lolyhead 5 Feb. 2 1. 

ElU. Campbell PI F. Fort Augusta. Jaiamca 

Id Feb, 21. 


fins. Wright, late 13 Vft Bn. Jersey, 7 Feb. 21. 
— — .Siminonds, h. p. 31 F. KitcuUett Kiblrtrc, 
Ireland 2 .Inn. 

Paym. Ne^land. Ifi Dr, Ciiwnixue, Beogal 2d 0»»t. 

25. 

guar. Mast T.anilMTt, 7 F- Chatlmm 11 Ai>t. S4. 

Hall. S3 F. t’cylim Is Sei»t. 23, 

— (Jillctipic, late of 23 F. Windinv 

17 Feb. 21. 

UobertiH>u, !i, i». Argyleshiro Fen. 

Cav. ' t; do. 


Afi'fVHUtl D' pdrtm/'Hf. 

Batt. SiiTiT. (.’urt^^,llren. (nia. Loudon 25 Apr. 21. 
.Stall* Surg. Morse, h. ]’•. B.Uh 

Dough! V, h. i>. London 12 Apr. 

.SuHv Pnee. !/F. (Jibralter 12 Mar. 

M<>rrisoii, on F. Malta 1 Feb. 

Fearou, Ii. p. 10 F. 

ItOrnui. b. p. ’j Vt‘f. Iln. Durham 22 Mar. 

SialV \s*. .‘'urg. I i^TitKOiKi, b. p. AlKKleeii 1 Api. 

Ah. Surg. JohiNton, h.p. IIO F, 

Curbs, late Jl \et. 1J«. M.u'kmv 

20 Dee. 25 


Ifosp. As. M • Neice. 


B 1 RTH.S, MAUIIIAGKS, AND DEATHS. 


Anp. r», 1S25.— \t fho L.i'lv of Licnl,- 

Coionsi Maemt.X'ldo, lL>a. India ( iuu)ian\'.s 
♦.erviee, of a sou. 

SVpt 2b. At rdtbuv, EasI Indies, M?.'< Uil!:.dri 
of a ‘trjM. 

.V»w*. 2*^ \i Culcutu, the Lady of the liev. Dr 
Bryee, of a daugMei. 

2H. At Maurilius, the Lady ofDr Ji>hu AVat.s<«i. 
tnedleal staflT, ofacMil iiurn '•on. 

' 3Tat, 30, isJl. .\t hi- lious*, Do' o!i>hl/L' ]*l.ire, 
F^geware lloAd, Londtnn tin* l..idv«d‘ WiilLnii 
.1. L. Cxuspbelt, iOvp.of Glonfolloeli, tif .i .sv)« .eid 
heir. 

Aprif 1. \t iTeriot IMl, near rOmhorgh, the 
Lady of J<jhu friu-i, Lmj. of a datwtht. s. 

2, \t the Maui*^ ofojmi mn, Mt^ ll.otu.ty, of 

son, 

. — Al SuhPy»i(le I.olje, Lanark, Mrj» A. Ciil- 
ICSpie, f»f a d,'iu;’breT. 

— At Vo. }J, Aben rotuKe IMiice, The Lady of 
Janu'« CrT' Ki*fj. of reek-*, of i vm. 

— \t .St .\'jdfew<, tin. L;vi>' of Majt;r l*laj fair, 
of the Bcugiil \ries , of a /.o-i. 

— At iO, gucen Street, Mr>i Scott, of a daughter. 

— In .St Square, Mrs Renton, of a son. 

5. At No. 1, llowe Street, Mrs It, Paul, of a 

«OD. 

— Mrs Thoma.*! Ewiug, ’50, S'otnii Bridge, <if 
a daughter. 

I. At the OoviTumeiit Hruis ■, the l.a lv of hit. 
KxccUeney, M.ijor-th'uerai sir ( i>iiu ilaikett, 
K.C.B. aiiU (i.C'.H. ui' a daugblor. 

— lu \ew Norfolk street, Loudon, l..ady FIi/2i- 
t»t*th Dninumutd. o' a rlaiightcr, 

3. At New Hail, liu* Lady of J<;hn Bu.;.’kU‘, K-q. 
of a wnu 

«. Atthyarge’s Phiee, Lerth, Mi’d UhyU, of a 

son. 

8. At Brussels, her Royal Higbiwsit; llie l*rjaees§ 
of Orange, of a d.iut'hter. 

10. At l,^nuko MauM*# Mr** I'liitiiiig, of a 
ilaughter. 

— Mr» Aiidrew, .Vt, Hanover -itncL of .’jt i lil'th 

12. At the Ad(»k,i.»liv, L)!* l. uiy of VVtUiam U. 
K, Douglas, I'Nq. M.P. of a -.mt. 

i 0 . 'Hu' Lady of C'olont 1 Ctnw* i. iiippia,!!, of 

1 P ;‘Mir»I,ur.;h, Mr.i IlUiU ALinto^b, oi'< «ar* 

.. to* *■, *>i" a jou. 

J'-. ,\r h* hou-.e,Sl. \!tidrcw*» ’'Ir J. K. 

pfit'll, of a diiughh-r, 

1 ), AL-; I'atisun, 20, Alcrcroinby ci ft 
son. 

— 2. . \LiiiU' r' Oi ' il t jiijiiH.. ). »viC it? 

Alex/omcr (»t cw -o, t- iq. of a .Mugutt o 

2tl. At '-uai.uuirU ti»c Lao,, of M.V*r 

Tirlggy, of a i(o« 


20. The L'ldy of J i»ae.s Kilint, Ls-p of \\ tKUJie, 
of a *■ »u, 

— \i 111, Volk I'laeo, Mr- Andrew 'r.iHie, ot i 
son. 

— Mrs riKiheellor of Sloehlbdl, of a m*m, 

2L Al B.jih -hear, Mr- \f«edoi);d.l, nj ,t ^on. 

2j. M (iieenL'iw Man-e, Ut'rv* lulvAli.re. .Mr» 
lliuiic, of u son. 

MAUUl \<rr.<. 

\« Kdin!)iir,*h. Heur\ i|’hf, F,v4.iii). 
to .Ijnul, ei-t’''! d uuditeri'f lltv !,»:< Nnit 
«r» Hi’i', !• •<{. H'rji, r lo th - j oi-f. 

— \t ) hfiUur.'h, M t hJoi \n(!. •-■in. om.h'ivO 

'.ehii, U» \,;1U , M»>,1\ r (-J 'ot liteJohu 

trr:udj..\ , I's p L I'tiLur.. h. 

— ti', j')t( . I tint . ttiJN..', I, l‘-i fr*et 
ch.Wit, lunar, to Baibar.i, daugliter ol tf.e late 
John sputL 

f. \l Kdinbnrgh. Mr IVilHam D'*s, Merol'anl, 
to Ayius, lifth tl otghlt r of theUre Mr IVk t llul 
ton, WloteJ.dl, JMe. 

o. At 'Tram nt. Mr f >;imJ .Imoes, jamoi, baker, 
London .Mreel, to i ’»f bonne, t Idest daughter (d' 
Mr Jamev Diekson, Tr-incrd. 

10. r\ist (nurar’ji, Hanover Square, F<tmdob. 
W'iUl.uu Tiuner, Rsq. bi^ Mup-iTyV sceret.Tr> of 
n» the OUori.an Forle, to M.o\ A tine, 
eideil d.oi^dd'T ot lolm Maiofield, Cwp M.P. for 
L’ u'c.der. 

I i. M h« r f.ithrr's hou e, BeLulere lliiS, J.me, 
onh dimi'liU'r of John liordon, K^q. to MlllKini 
Ileiir\ Clark Bluett, INq. of tiu* Ilonouniblc fia.st 
India CompUMsV rvniee. and ■.eeoi.d -.ni of Mrs 
K. M. Hiinti of liaitmi. t'ornw.iH. 

12. At the Aiulxu»..elo; h l lai^K !, Pari-, (Jeorgc 
Murray, iCsq. s*>n <»f the )uu \ leC' Vdinirnl Mr 
engage Murmy. K.l'.ll. to Mn ia, elde t daughter 
of Tbo’.nns stni’Klaiid, r.yi. 

— AtCffttehouse of Fleet, Lieut, William Can- 
MOii, oftheUTfb ReRnsunt, to MaTj^aret, ilaiightei 

fu J*ihu 'i, Lmj, of (;,iti‘hoM-it, 

i ■*. At Ki’iln ih*'., .lohn .'^tewarl, Kfrfj, liof hesay', 
to \‘;in* . . '.d d oighb i nl the Irtte Itoberl OH- 

ph'M't, j's'p <.la-,;ov. 

12, \i I non London. Alexaiuinr Xaune, 
K.j|. c ju i.wiuik r of Uil Hon. E.itvi ImlsaCom- 
pauv’' >hio, Ci ur rul hyd., to Ann ‘'peiieer, eldest 
it.iujhuT of .ViUlmmel Domet, Ks*j. of C;itnla*r-‘ 

M (>l . 

, ■». \t ktUixi. u, flosf.- dine, .edin M.K’kenaio, 
r4>i. v/no:, 'I'.'iii, lo M>hs < hit. nan ilender'Hon 
Maekeri/ie, vhiid rl.t'M'hu'r td Kt niw th Maekeiwic, 
li-'q. of keniMkile. 

ih. At ILiiinnune, Joi.ii f'lji'i!, K-q. loATaty 
>111.., /-'.r ifaugtiU'T of Wiilicitii LindcMy, 
Kmj. oi HiiioumMe, 1* o'. 

— At k\i. 20, Cksngc’h Street, ruhiibtirgh, 

f/iUia.»n, K.ai. of inuhead, Cilai'|.;inv, to 



litigister^ 

cinly daughter of the late John Wliiioin 
Lifuteiiaiit and Adjutant In the t’anadlaw Jlqri- 

lllCJlt. 

ID. At Nj»rtl(*ptoTi, I.lfut. DonaM IlolK'ffson, 
bid Foot, to Agiifn, daughter of* U)i' late John 
Maefarlanf. Kbi. Borland. 

— At Kdinlxirgli, Mr William N'. fimnt, 

to Anne, M'l'ond daughter of (u'oige Miller, Emi- 
Hope Fark, Kdinhurgh. 

*20, At Hamilton. Thoma'i Anderuftn, K^hUosS' 
.shire, to .lanet, eldest daughter of the late Sheitif 
Bunt 4. 

•J-'. AtKdiuhundi, tht^ Ilev. \dain Lind. Minis- 
ter of the (lospel, V\ hiti hiil. lo Margaret, tlde<*t 
daug.iter of Mr Jaiiiei. Whiilas, ordaiuerl survey- 
or. 

‘J’. In (Jreat King Street, iMutigo Nntter Cam]»- 
t)ell, F.m|. to Anne \?neh.a, serond d.iugliter of tho 
liiie Donald Mittlaehlart of Macdaehlan, Kie|. 

'ju. At ri". Iloyal 'rerrai'e, Jtdin Lang, Fw.j. sur- 
gton, l.iiduhgo^, to Ellen, third daughter of the 
lale Itiehard \ dunaer, E-*i. London. 

L'7. At K.linhurLMi, Mr John Johu’»ton, tanner, 
i*enh, to Mis^ ( ' iinnne, liurtl daughter of Uie late 
Mr J‘arl.ui M 'K.nl 

— At f ilmImri'K, Nn U iMi.un Hall, merelaint, 

"> Marih.i, onlv dauglder of the dtt'east'd Mr An- 

Boh, M« 

IVi. .M Dc'a.o IM.k*'-, laniti'ii.mi John I'dding- 
ton, U<>\al '^eots, fo Man*, ymiigivi daughter of 
th'-lali- t a|it.ii!i ."'inolleti, finnphe:!, Uo^o Inwi- 
lai'. 

.“'I. At IMinbur .Tolin T'ot. rs»i. ;iriv<K’;tti‘, to 
M n\ Amch.i i i le r d 'd iiu late 

Fr.uu ■'!» '-.•11 oj llarnioof, iti iJivemui^ oi .Noi- 
IhutiihLil ind, Lsij. 


DIMTHS, 


N,ir. I'i, 1S9L— \{ Kuigolce, Bobert Creig, 
M l>. si.ifllo>urge(»n at Lllu'hpfair, M.^dr.v^ Es^ta- 
hUKhincnt. 

. At Selhm*. I'.tK* Indies. Lieutenant 'rolotv‘1 
AleN..iM ie! MtUisiidO'li of lldtoti, luterm'ss diire, 
in Dll' s- riiee ot the lloiiourabie K.ist India t'lHU- 


panv. 

'J'.. \t < .lie iTta, in eon .(.(juena i»f a fnll fnwu 

h'-. }io!*.e, Uhu'h lu> siirsiMd onlv a few hour', 
I iih< Tf Mr tin en, ( api-uii in the Ij/ni. Kast Iiidi.i 
I ■iinpaiiv's lli Begiinent, Auto '■ infaniry. lien- 
j al rs*iii>l:s!:nitni. 

Ih, . (.rtt.j, of the dvst’Ufi rt , on the Benin 
KiW'i, tfu inirepM fiaviUir, <>. Ih i/o«i. He 
uei “lied while aih n i'i .n f r»» renh liou,s.sa and 
\hiiihui'tiK>, bv war, ot )ii nin, aUil a( .t tnuinem 
when then wivs innels i ' .u-on to (\pe<t that hjs 
iteiiiour, enterjuiA’ would h:oe -^.ittieiled. Mr 

Uti/iMii WA. not more Jii.linimished h> hia .irdour 
and iiorstu er.wioe m the labonoUji jmtMiitii to 
Whieii he luui dc^ond thi gunler lari of hi-' hie, 
lhan h\ hu- juivind in{ii|M«i.ij and gigautie 
sfieii^ili and si.oiire. lie i»os-,tsiv,'d, indeed, eviry 
iju'di'v whiih j*ii'inij“»-d “'.kK'H to his lalMiT", 
and at length "i-lj M.-ah o i,) that tell i'oi . In lou- 
wlunn .ill murui }>ottia-> tseonsumed, hkt flax m 


the lilt'. 

J),Y, Id. lu fp/'cr Can.id.i. Lu'ut. Alex. WlsIi- 
art, half-i»av of ihe l.'.l Buintieid, 

Jnn, d, Is.'L— At SI \ineiiii, West indieii, 
OnuleM Niel Kenm.K, I’wi. lairgenn, late m Iht- 
hinhv, rerthjshire. 

'Jh' \t spring Vale, .T.unau.i, Lit ut. John Clerit, 
of the ;L'd Ki eniifut. 

A). \t srpibuiK-,,,.!., C.ipt' <>f t.o -I 'toiv, Mny 
Xii.ie I U|'il'.,irl, '.,ift of John Muii.;;., !‘^e. sui- 
ip'on the hnee . 

"■ h<h. J't. At \d».'i, in ^ e im, 11 It! ti, I’n'ighter 
ol Hu; late U dham Kirkpaine... l.'ip oi t im- 
iie.it U. 

M,n. k Do board liie ship \i\ \a?h.ei. oti ms 

j.»iv>.agi‘ liom" iro'M .1 nii.iiea. ^li Midi'.*.' M iriofi-- 
hJiiiUH, -I'foml .) ni of \le\. Maijvinh mW-, I.-'p of 
'Macj'ifihanlc-. 

At VlHt.Uen, J ini.-. ’.h ii. • 1 K'L D<* 
\uw brotiu'V-in law n M'D-* 

, wpported t.ein'i'd Widfc .iibfiltL' received his 
inort.il iumnd at ijui'hee. 

a. At 's'Mithaniphm, iht* llight Ifon. L.ird KeU 
war.l < >'llrli*n, hrolher to tlic laoiit uoblo the Mur- 
ouMi of Thouiond. 

) L At Newabbev, (;<^rgc Mkholiioii, t -i* 
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23. At C'ourtldU, Thonaas Dither, K«q. 

IM, At Auchbehan, Lanarkshire, Geo. Brown, 

Esi|. 

t'O. \t -Auelirv, Mrs rumine, wife of Archiboltl 
i'unnnc of Anehry, 

— .John Aitlun, iisti. of Hill of Death, Fife- 
shire. 

27. At Fahtibutgh, Mis,-. Fhzntieth rampbclh 

— At St Leomthd'ti Hill, Ldintmrgh, Mrs laa*^ 
belli Currie, wife of Mr Win. Flelelier. 

.Id, At Home, Eltzalieth, DurheasofDes'ooNhirc, 
widow of the late Duke, and sister to tlie present 
Earl of Ihistoh 

.>1. \t Loudon, the Right Hon. Lord George 
C'idraine, in his 7.1kl year. Hik Loidship wai^ bet- 
ter known as the eeceutric I'ok.nel Hanger. 

— At Jyoudon, Lieut John Wallace, late of the 
1.>th I„ii>ht Drag^ions. 

M4/>r// 1. At I\*ebles, Mr James Williamson, sur- 
geon, agcMl 30. 

— At Edinburgh. Mrs Hamilton, wife of Mr 
Alov. Il.'uniitou. surgoon, llr>yal Navy. 

2. At JCdniburgh, Miss Elizabetn DiekBon, 
(brighter of the late David Dickson of Kilbucho, 
E'wf. 

■— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyfe, Esq. Fellow of 
llio Royal (‘olloge of Surgeons, assisUnt to ttie 
hdo Dr Monro: and author of the System and 
i tunpemhuni of Aimtoiuy. 

— M York Plaec, June Emily, second daugh« 
ter of i)r fiillespic, 

o. suddenly, at Avr, Hamilton Douglas Boi- 
wcll. Esq. nf i.iirrallan. ofAleetor of taxe, tor the 
cuunt\ ol A\r, in tii.* .elih jear of hU age. 

— At Liuhnsk, Aloander, third sou of Wil- 
liam JohiiMin, Kstj. of /.iithrE'k. 

— At hi*- fiitlier's house, at Banff, LieuL-Co- 
loiiel .Lames Robinson. 

L At his house, in Prince’s Street, James P»- 

tcr&ni. Esq. of (.'.irpow, 

.i. At Mairkirk, Mr Thomas Cunningham, 

ftCfd HI. 

o. At Dinnbarhm Casllt*, Major-General Hay 
Feriier, heutenaiit governor of that garrison, in 
the 7*?th year of his age. 

— At ills upArtmeiits in the British Museum, 

London, the Rev. 'I’homas Maurice* 

7. Michael Kiduun, Hurd sun of’ the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kidstoii, tfbisgow. 

b. \t Edinburgh. 7'honlas, youngest son of the 
Ut \. Win. Mft*n.r»c*, nmiiUer of Lanark. 

D. At Druniore, in the paridi of Kirkmaiden. 
in iht‘ lo »ih year of his age, John King, oliicer of 
his Muji>t\’s cns'oin.'.. 

— At Winchcsler, Andrew Crawford, senior, 
M. D, 

10. At K- 1 inburgh, Mrs Corbett of Kcumuir, 
LauaiUslnrc. 

— '\t Dudilingstone House, the Right Honu 
Lady Caroline Anne Macdonald of ChuiratuUd, 
in ci»n<irquo»cc of a cold, caught some days after 
the birfli of her sixth ohild. 

11. At Edinhiiigh, Mary \nno Leslie Lindesay, 
daughter ot tlie laLe L\(tnc'k Liudc!,ay, E&q. of 
\> iumiituiic. 

\t Mockbndgc, Mrs Ami Balfour, relict of 
\> dli.m\ Thomas Wislurt, Ea}. of Foxhall. 

12. \t Rothesay, the Rev. Dr ArchibaJfl M'LcOt 
iniiu-h r of th.it parish, in the 87th year of lus age, 
and h 'd of hi" iiunifitry. 

Iv At Net her by, Cumberland, iSir James Gxa-* 
ham, R,ut, ;if;cd o’lf. 

— At D.ilktuli, Mrs Cuniming, wife of Dr 
Cumniin'r. 

1 1. \f f'.tiusbur h, D.ivid Davidson, eldest soO 
of il..,' D;;\’d l),i\ ul,,<m of C.sntrv. 

— \t l,oih«ligfu\, Mrs Helen .Margaret Ferrier, 

r\if«.‘ O'* ei.c'iii Esq, ‘sharin' eliikof Lm- 

ijt!r_.i'vr.shi.’i . t t-ond dan j:htcr Ol the Uic Major- 
ticiLnl Kernel'. 

— At litltiinurgh, Mrs Fergiisson Blair, wife of 
Adam Foi ;u>''On trf W iHrrihill, E -q. 

— At I Limpsh'.id, NLtry, elde*-t suryi ving daugh- 
ter <*f the l.ito *-17 \le\.jnder M.'iedon.’ild LtH'khart 
oi ' f .Old r.irmv.iils, H.tI 

I .. s . M,,K. fK ■ le ’'.M. .erorthe 

Medie.il Ueaul .it the Fri-suiem y t-f B.uubay. 

J’’. M .\h-'i'<ltvn, t,’liaiies Ikmaldson, Esq. ad- 

vocate. 

— At (urlh, pai'ish of Forting’U, Maigarct 
MaciUm.’.dJ, relict of Alexander Muedotigall, far- 
mer at CLu'th, in the Ived vvar of htr ,ige. \V)«.u 
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HeffUier.*^Ikaths. 


CMay. 


100, she thou0ht little of walkliur fnmi her 
D«rn house to Wetmi nr Aberfblityi a olstanvc at 
7 miles, and rctumhig beforabreaJifait Ust yerir, 
she travelled to Drummond Castle^ vfnen if 80 
mtlos di.<itniu, and retnitied nexc 

17. At V’ork l*iAcc, JUeuU^djlnnM DorniTd, of 
noehsoles, {aawtf\f Adjutant General of the .army 
In Brnaftit 

IS, Mr William Turnbull, memhant, mul one of 

tt»e sub^eoUectoTf Off taxes in this dty. 

— At her aunt's house, .Shandwicle Place. Mha 
Mary'Anne £tphinston, yotmgest daughter of John 
Ij^phlnston, tSaq. of tlie lion. East India Coni* 
nany’h scr^'jee. 

18. ^ At No. Hurt Stm’t, FMinhurgli, WilUnin, 

the Infiint sun of (*eorgo KorbeK, Flsq. of Spring- 

lull, Aberdeenshire, aged s months. 

•- After a short UIncw, Edward Jones, Bard to 
tlie Prim* of Walts.—Mr Jones was a native of 
llerionethshire in North Wall's. 

10. At Edinburgli, \\ illiaai Cailylc, Esq. advO* 

•ate. 

^ At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Maedonalil, 
muse of lloliert ''cott Monet if ff, Esq. 

— At Bath, Captain Alex, Nesbitt, W.N. 

20. At Eihiiburgh, Mis'* Marijiiret ^'<nIng, eldrst 
daughter of the late Mr Holjert Young, Httoriiey- 
at'law, NeMrc.tttU'-ou*Tyi»t‘. 

— At EdinlHirgh, Mfi Mrxanilfr, wife of Mt 
W' m. Mexnuder, Uenuto l’«erk of Ti'imJ'i. 

.— Mrs lAttlas Cowan, widnts of the late An- 
dreiv T<xl, E^q. iru'rehanl in Hifness. 

SI. At1nvere^k,.>lr Win. Pnnidloot, fanner. 

2.*?. At her house, Prince's Street^ Miaa Keith, 
of llftvfkdoti. 

iM. At PshiT, Surrey, of a deepdecUno, after 
lingering ixvi> inoutlKs. Henry Swan, Junq. tnony 
vears M. P. lor Penryii. 


tS. At the New llummuma Hotel. Covimi^Oar- 
den, MaluT'Oeneral Pnncis Stewart of Eismuidic, 
In me county of Banff, in his (jOth year. 

Sft At CrTtieidaw, ncni Pciinycuik, H. Rcnhtn. 
lEm. surgfon, aged (rO. 

if?. At Ln(h, Mrs Margaret Gray, wife of Mr 
Barry Sarsdeld, 

t’H. At hw house, In Soho-Kifuare, Hieliard Payne 
Knight, Ksq., who was king dlstiiiguiMhed In thi 
literary circles of Euroiie. He Imd the reputation 
of being one of the most emminit (tre»>H scholar*, 
of hiH day. 

— At Comely Bank, Mrs Jnnerampliol). m her 
Slthyear, 

•vi>. At KdHnlnnrgh, XItk Henrietta AlHeik. re- 
lilt of Dr Alexander Murray, IWifstior of onen* 
tal Languages lu tfir Cmversiiy of EdmlmrirlK 

3l>. At hi< hOuM.*, i*!i, Giltnour Place, the Uev, 
James Simpf^n, of the As^oiMate < 'ongTegatum, 
Pottcr-row, after H bmg and K^verr illness, docply 
laoientetl b% hit brethren and flock. 

Ivi/r/#/, At l)ih house. Clerk Street, Mr John 
late painter, Edinburgh, in the (ilifd year <if 
h*w age. 

— In T.o«don, Mr Berijainin HoUiitch, far. 

merlyof 'Phoniey \til»e>, ageutlernau of eons» 
dernble literary Httahu)ieht<. lie was ihe authoi 
of the “ Histor>‘ of Howland Vbliry,” digt-steil 
from Dough's niaterialf. Af the tune t»f his de- 
and for M.*vi'r}il years priAiou.dv, iH e.iitcd 
Uic Fanner's Journal. * 

— At Home, Ml^s Bathurst, niece of Irfjtd 
Baihur<$l. She Icid lwt»n itdrngon the hank.*< of 
the Tiber, at Home, in company with vime others, 
whed her' hoise ialhug intothe river, ihe was, not . 
wlmstknd’mjj gteai cxi-rtiwin to^ave her, unfortU' 
natidy rtMW>ie*l. Iter lunh w»t, found mine dayv 
aftiT, near Ostm. a few inilus from tlic H*a. 


MARUCIft ©*'“ tOtHTAV. 


April 27. At Richmond, Surrey. tltcMort NoMe 
WilUam Ker, Maniuin of Lothian. Karl of An- 
i*ruTn, l^ord New bottle, and Txird .L dburgh, atiso 
(BarouKorof Kersheugh, iKil,) Knight of the 
ThiJlICi one of tlie sixteen Peers of ScothiiKL 

Lord Lieutirfiaiit of Mi<l-la>thi«« and Koxbuigh* 
shire, Colonel of the Edinburgh Mihtia, vVe. A’e, 
Jiis LiiidsliJp oldtMtfrrto of X\ illiam John, lau* 
Marquis of Lothian, and succtJcde*! In', hither m 
ihl5. He w;h iKun on llie Itb of Oetolxt C/fit, 
and marrkfL first, on the Hth of \pnl 171^7, lu«ly 
Henript’n Hftlwirt, eWest vUughtt*r of John nceouA 
Earl of BuekinghiamHhire, and In her, who diwl 
in IStH, h»' had Joim Wilham Holx*rt, (now Mac- 
quiftof LotliianA l»€»rn 1*^ Kidfruary lyiH, t^rdi 
^honilifrTg llolHjrt, Henry Fraiiew Charlin, and 
I^adT laaliclla Kmtly Caroline, lie married^ iie< 
emuBy. on the Id December IhOtJ, Udy Harriet 
Montagu, youuge&t daughter of Keiirv Dukc* of 
Bui%lcu<^ by whom he had I .ordN Charles, Mark, 
and Frcilenek, and Ladle9 KUxabeth fhxirgUm, 

Ilatriel Lounia Anne, Fniijtw, , and t,eor- 

giiia. 

The late Marquis was bred in the army, and had 
the command of the Mid*L<»thlAt1 Pcnvible CasaL 
ry. which volunteered thrir servioes, ftnrt, for Ire- 
land, and afterwatds fur any partnf Europe t and 
they wiTC actively c niployed in |heai]pntf«SM>n of 
the Irimh rebtUion in th*: year ntUh wlien hi*. 
ICajeirtylaiMlr'd ai t.etth oa the J. 7th of August, 
iksiip <m hit vi#b to hw aneicitt Kingdom of .Seoc- 


land, the Marqu*-, a*. Lortl Lirutenarit of ttw 
tlu ■' ' hi 

shtiri ; uud on the ..'ith uf Hint rnoidh, the Kw;* 
honoured hi" LimUhip vitutmghis -lat, Nn* 
Iwfth* dhlx y. wdh uhitb he w.n.highK pie red. 

Thi fanuo’ <d lutlvauisot g»'v:o ..uiitpnti u» 
5tcot}and, )*.ur,li'ul.ir)j itu Ui< HM.ifr-i. Hs 'fhc 
miih’‘"Uh’, the Maujuuw.i' dc-rntdi-d r.f il.i- Kt-r* 
f>f Kcravhir'.f, who wiw thr tldf.T In wu h uf f'Vf» 
imiclicn Ilf AngU^*'Hx<.ai Jiut'agi almugh ihm Is 
dispnUH) liv some fmiiiju.iius, wh<i contend timi 
the Ker* were « pure Pn/tish faimlv,* who -iHfled 
In Scot’aiid Ml thi’ 1.7th ivnturs ; thp Kt'r..i'f < 
lord, pmgi trm'r-i of iht DuK*''- ol lluxhitrghc, 
Ix'ifig the ytiumeM branch. M\ thf ^di*. 

hiikL^yrddiLp wjtMhMS'i.dud from M.trt Ki r, si-n.i.d 
aoii of Sir Andrew Kci of t and XblKd 

of Ncwl»ttle, winch station he pnftsessvd jit the 
Ilcfmniuiion m mui whnsi- descendant 
Anne, Conntca** of Lothian, in H-.Tii, hv ui.trrs- 
itdl M'ilham, eldc'.t swi of Holatt, flr-.t I'arl of 

s.n*l thuK civrnvtl Ttu* title ^>1’ 1 Mil loan tnit* tbc 
House of Ferny huwt. 

This excellent and t^triotic nohleman will lie 
Imig ami aftix'tidnirtoly remendaTid hv a)} within 
the sphere of hiii inttuenci', in a kmd and ioik..*. 
iterate landlord, a oealtno' and npdgbf mjicLtutfe. 
and an ornament ti^tbe exalted »uiion Itc Iwid m 
soeietv. 


Mnhit Jftnet BitUanipne and Co. Edinb^ir^fr, 
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VlI.llIIM M;IMLU.^ — MlMOIE.s ui oOL’lHh-'^' 


TiiK iiaint' of (if) I rm. has never 
been ineiiti.jntfl in tin's-.* ])ae<‘s with- 
r«*sj)( ri — uc im^lu lav vithf)Ut 

revereinv — mil without (jiicstioii this 
is no loori' than what wm> due to uii 
autlior, to whniii oil who lia\e r<‘ally 
stuflied Iji" woik'. iiiust eouli'^s thorn- 
hlnl if.j man) ol fin mo^tfle- 
liiihtiul enioiii'jis that v ver p* nitrated 
ihiir niituK. The liearll' s.^ moektry of 
roiitcntediirnoram-e, 111 will' h ih- wni- 
(rs of the Kdinlmivh JU\uw had in- 
chilired tin insjvt-s m of the 

first voliiine of his Life of lliii^i If, i'\^ 
cited our ju'NtindiiinatioiKand pi evoked 
a rehuke, wliieli has ever since sialed 
tile lips ot tlmH’ scolf rs at all ihini^s 
jjreat,” in n latnni not to (loethe alone, 

hut 10 the other nuisters of inodan 
(ierinan literature — who hud almost 
.ill of them ii'ceived, in one way or 
other, the compJjjnent of the.M- 
nien's siieir. ’J'he) ihonj^ht that, as 
Voltaire derifled hhakLSjK'are, so they 
ini{;ht deal with some of the most ge- 
nuine of his descendants. Jlut they 
forgot, in the lirst ])hioe, that they 
were no Voltaires — and, secondly, that 
the world, if it has not grown wiser, 
has at least grown a great deal more 
suspicious ; and that the time is gone 
hy when even a \'oltaire couhl be suf- 
fered to scoff with imjiunity at things 
which he did not, or could not, under- 


stand. It is Very possible, however, 
tliat, in tile excess of our indignation 
against his ignorant or inea)»uhle de- 
truetors, we muy have been betrayed 
into laudation rather extravagant of 
(ioethe liimself— or, at least, iiitolali- 
gu.iee not unlikely to reciive this sort 
of nikrpretitjon among calm and un- 
conlroversiid critics. And we, tlierc- 
foiT, make no apology lor slating, on 
thisoecasion,our opinion of liinwM His. 

'iu our view, then, i'cw things can 
be more ridiculous tli.m the attempt 
wliicli certain German writers have 
made, to set uji (ioethe as entitled to 
hi ekissed, among men ofjioetieul ge- 
nius, with nobody hut Ho.vji.it or 
IsHA iv i-srKAjn:. Taking IIomlu to 
mean llie Homeric works as they ex- 
ist, and undiTlhe circumstances of their 
hnniru history — and taking Siiakf- 
siTAUL in a similar sense — we are al- 
logrfher unable to perceive, by what 
Stretch of imagination any man, pos- 
seSH'd of sound iniml, can for a mo- 
ment bring himself to dream of jdacing 
cither (lOethe, or any other poet, whe- 
tluT of ancient or modern times, hy 
the side of Homer and Shakespeare. 
There are not a few names, however, 
— l)Oth ancient and inixlcrn — which 
might aspire to such an honour with 
considerably less of absurdity than that 
of Goctlic, or of any other Gerniau 


• AVillulin Mcistrr, u Novel, from the (icrinan of (Jocthc. Ihhnburgh. Oliver niul 
Boyd. II vols. post hvo. 

f Mcniuirs of (Joclhe, traiulatcd from the (jcrinan. London, Lolburn. 2 voL, 
ilvo. 
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author^ yvith whose works we happen 
to have any acquaintance. But to 
keep to Goethe for the present. — \Mie- 
ther we rej!;ar<l originality of inven- 
tion — excellenee of execution — or in- 
fluence upon men and upon literatuie 
— the three great points, we appre- 
hend — we think it would not be diffi- 
cult to shew, thutotheis have eiiinbed 
many steps of the great ladder higher 
than (foethe, without, after all, mak- 
ing any very alarming ap}iroximation 
to the throned summit of the .Mtro- 
nian, and the Bard of Avon. ^lilton 
and I'JanU? ap|H'nr to us to he poets of 
an altitude by miles and miles ultra- 
Goethean, and — as yet — ultra-tier- 
nian, ^Ksrhylus is anotlnr awful 
name. — Goel lie’s greate.-l work, the 
is, after .ill, hut u reflectioii 
and moilerinzution of the Broim iheus, 
in so far a.t tlic primary idea is con- 
cerned ; and if the German be the 
more palhelie work of the two, surely, 
as to all that is inagnitieent, sublime, 
terrible, its inferiuiity is hopeless — 
and there are troops of heroes besides. 
But we need scarcely continue the 
fight against a shadow, which never, 
most assuredly, could have ventured 
to roar it-self in any circle, but the 
(Tirele of \Ve.stpbaliu. 

Throwing all such extravagant exag- 
geration aside, the real <|uestion is, 
what place does (ioethc occupy among 
his own contemporaries ? Lord Byron 
has bohlly assigned to him the /uwl — 
but as his lordship dm's not appear to 
have read Goethe in anything hut 
translations, we question his right to 
speak quite so authoritatively as he 
has done. That the place he does 
occupy is, liowTVer, a high, a \ery 
high one — is most imlisputahle — and 
in one point of view, at least, we are 
not indisposed to go the same length 
with Lord B)ron. 

Goethe has indisputably exerted 
more influence upon the literature of 
hib age, than any other author of our 
time. 

For, in the first place, he may al- 
most be said to have created the ex- 
isting literature of his own country — 

Germany. .Schiller turned out, it is 
true, a far greater practical dramatic 
genius than Goethe : but he was ori- 
ginally inspired by (ioethe’s works, pro- 
fited in < very walk of his art by the 
ideas whici) Goethe had originated and 
developed as to its theory, and lay un- 
der immeasurable obligations to him, as 


to every tiling that concerns language 
and versification — in a word, he was 
(locthe's pupil in all things — and, if 
he rivalled his master in several points, 
and surpuss('d him in one, there can 
still, looking at the whole compass of 
their minds, be no sort of comiiarison 
between the master and the pujiil. It 
is the fashion to sneer at Kotzebue — 
and it is certainly inlying him a prodi- 
gious compliment to mention him in 
the same brcatli with Schiller : yet 
the author of the Stranger was no com- 
mon man, and few rt'cent authors, cer- 
tainly, have bet'n more imitated than 
lie. He also wa^ the pupil of (ioethe. 
He drew the whole of his insjiiration 
fwin (iocthe — Whatever he li.id of 
good, he (Wi d toCioethe — ami this good 
w.is, eomparjitivt ly speaking, little — 
only because K olzebuealtogetluTwant- 
t‘d taste, and followed his master rather 
as u caritMturist than as an imitator. 
!ievulgariy.ed what he could not.how'- 
ever, render altogether weak. He 
turned (ioethe's tragedy into melo-dia- 
ma— -caught and occupitsl for a time 
the broad eye of the inultitude-al- 
most to the exclusion of his master — 
and was in due time Hung down to 
his proper level — if indeed lu* dtKs 
not, at this moment, stand rating 
lower in gem ral i stimation. than, with 
all his inhert‘nt deficts and ahomi- 
iiable affectations, he really ought to 
ilo. It is needless to S|>eak of the otller 
imalern (lermaii ]>oets, since it is ob- 
vious tliat they arc all, more or less 
directly, the children of Cioethe. 

In German criticism his influence 
has been, if possible, still more over- 
whelming. Heriler was, like himself, 
ill so far the ptipil €)f Lessing ; and 
perhaps no lu.m, Mrice Aristtitle, has 
ioiiip(#hed eritica! wtuks tijual on the 
whole to those of Herder. But Her- 
der was the early friend and as.sociatc 
of Goethe — they both adopud the 
wime gri-al general ideas as to art, and 
above all, as to poetic art — and it ap- 
pi‘ars excf‘ssively doubtful, wliether 
Herder’s criticism could have exert- 
ed anything at all like the influenct* 
it really Ims Inid, had there bi^en no 
Go<*the to co-operate with him in a 
style of more exquisite fascination, 
and, above all, to embody in living 
inasterpieees w-hal the other could only 
shew afar otl‘, in maxims, essay's, and 
comments. The Schlegcls, however 
scoffed at among certain classes of 
their ow’n countrymen, have unques- 
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tif^mbly followed Herder and Goethe 
AS critics, passibwt hand inaquis : — 
They are the first j$)sthetic writers of 
our age: and tliey are in that com- 
prehensive passionate sympailiy with 
cnerythhuf that is noble in antit^uity, 

and everythin IT that is bcjmtiful in 
art— 'in all that marks them out as the 
genuine, universal, and unbigotted 
lovers of excellence — in the whole 
breadth and beauty of their theory — 
the intellectual children of that extra- 
ordinary man, who, scholar enough to 
write the Iphigenia, and (renuan 
enough to write the Goetz von Berli- 
ehingeii, was, at the same time, Man 
enough, to be the first that (out of 
England) proclaimed Sbakes|ieare the 
unrivalled king of |Wiets, and himself 
)koet enough to give the world u t'ArsT. 

ilut, secondly, besides thus giving 
an absolutely new tiirectiem to the ge- 
nius and taste of (ienuany, and, at 
the same time, doing more tor the 
German language than any author 
siriei' Luther — Goetlu' has directly and 
indirectly exerted a ])rodigious in- 
fluence over the literature of other 
Kuropean countries — an influence, in- 
^leed, the. i.x i i vi of which lias pro- 
Imhiy been appreciatcil by few, hiucc 
It has (as ycO keen expressed by none. 

If any one asks, who are the time 
writers that have directly made tlie 
greati'sl impression on the iiteratun* 
of our time-— out of (Tcnnany — we 
apprehend there can k* but one an- 
swer to the question: Madame dc 
Stael among loreigners — Sir AValter 
Seott and Lord liyroii among our- 
selves. Now, wo hold it as not a whit 
h ss certain, that the genius of Goetlie 
had a most remarkable influence in 
the formation — or, if that be too bold 
a ivonl, ill the direction, at least, of 
all and each of these great— these pre- 
txceliing minds. .Madame de Stael 

I iroduced none of the works in which 
ler name will live, uiilil she had satu- 
rated her intelJoct with the liberal cri- 
ticism, and the profound passion of 
the school of Goethe, by means of 
enthusiastic study of Goethe’s owui 
works, and those of his iinmcdiate 
German disciples— in particular the 
Schlegcls. It w^as from that quarter 
that she derived her feeling f or Italian 
art — liLT feeling for the poetry of 
Shakespeare — her scorn of ilu- unti- 

enthusiastic spirit of modern France 
—in A word, the whole of her percep- 
tions of the great, and her aspirations 


after the infinite. Had Goethe never 
visited Home, Oorinoe, most assured- 
ly, could never have been written.— 
Had there been no such things as 
Wcriher and William Mcister, there 
could Imvc been no such being as we 
think of when wc at this day name 
I)e Stai:i,. And how far the influence 
of that being ha.s extended, we have 
neither time, nor, we think, occasion 
to say. 

Lord Byron has been equally, al- 
though we apprehend less directly, his 
debtor. Perhaps the most remarkable 
distinctive feature in all the great 
mastcrpkccs of Goethe, is the co- 
existent display of intense sympathy 
WM'tli the lovely in external nature, in 
human nature, and in human art, and 
of intense scorn for the acquirements, 
the fortunes, and the fate of man. 
'i'he beauty and nothingness of the 
world are alike before him — ^tlieonc 
swells our heart into the lieaven of 
d(‘votioii, and next moment the other 
withers it, as with the touch of a scar- 
ing-iron. Such is the contrast of his 
JMeister and his Jariio— Such, in more 
u\Nful colours, is that ot‘ his Faust and 
his Mephistopheles. Lord Byron seized 
the two co-existing principles of Go- 
vihe’s profoundcfJt poetry, and blended 
them into one actualexistence. He mix- 
ed u}) together, in one fearful being, 
tile meluiieholy musings of the lover of 
^largarct, and the sardonic bitterness 
of his Tempter- and behold Harold 
— behold Conrad — behold Sardanapa- 
lu.s — ^yes, behold Don ,Juaii himself — 
for they are all one and the same. 
Lord Byron protluced by this mtuiist 
kind of pmtry entirely new to the 
world. That poetry took for its time 
a hold of the public mind, proportiou- 
ate to the auilucity of its conception, 
and the geiitral vigour of its execution. 
But there was nothing new, except the 
absolute interfusion of what Goethe — 
ay,and Shakespeare liefore hini,though 
less systematically and elaborately — 

had (xhihited in immediate contrast 
and juxtj-position. ^i'his was a hold 
and a striking, hut it was a false idea ; 
it was an idea false to human nature, 
degrading to man. It implied one de- 
liberate and continuous libel uiKin the 
dignity of that creature who waS ori- 
ginally fashioned after the image of 
(tod. It lowered all that is noblest 
and best, by representing it as capable 
of inhabiting, in the most intense co- 
union, with all that is roost worthless 
U 
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aiul inoBi Yvicked. He was a marai 
Lii'CRETii's, who created his own poe- 
try by robbinp: the poetry of Goethe 
of its pliilosophy and of its triitli, and 
sacrificed at once the cause of virtue, 
and the majesty of genius, fur the sake 
of gaining, by means of a brilliant and 
audacious system of sophistry, that 
wdiich he might have acquired as sure- 
ly, and a thousand times more perma- 
nently, by exerting his spleiiditl facul- 
ties under the influences— -not less ex- 
alting than cliastening — of reverence 
for God and Virtue,aii<l chui ity foriiii- 
IMTfect, and sinful, but not ytt diabo- 
lized Alan. 

The third name remains — the pu- 
rest, and by fir the most illustrious. Sir 
Walter Scott commenced his literary 
career with a translation of (fO< tin’s 
Goi.'iz VON iJi- uLicrtiNirf N. 'J'hat 
powerful drama lias given birth in (h‘r- 
inany to a prodigious mass of literary 
work*:, all designed for bringing home 
til the imagination of modern tnen the 
bold, riule life, of feiid.d clii\alry — 
the spirit of the middle agi — the cx- 
isteiiee of our Gotliie ancestors. Tluse 
work> are, evt-n the hi'st of tluni, iii- 
etfably inferior to those ivlni h our own 
great poet has coiiipo^'ed for the same 
liiippy purpose. This is admitted no- 
wht re more fully than in (onnany 
its- If, wrii re Sir \Va!t r Seoft’s works 
ha\<‘ long hi en ju-f a‘ jire-erniiH n^ and 
\mrivallul in fHqiularity {i< tin y have 
• verheenat home. It ' et ui-'. ImvvMer, 
to admit of ii’tle rionbt, ilial he tirvt 
caueht fianu (MUlhe the idei upon 
wJn’eh he lias woik d so gionnusly ; 
ill the (li velopi-inent and i lahorativm ?)f 
uhieli he lias long sinee liU (ioethe 
liniiKi.lf immeasurahly h: hind him. 
And 'vh\? — 

'I’lie answer of this qm^tinn will 

bring us at oriee to our main issue, 
(inolhe ha^ all aloni: bu n naire great 
;:i conception tli.in in txecution. He 
began with ojKoing not one new vein, 
but roany ; each t»f lliem separately 
more than ‘‘Uflinerit to occupy and to 
ivward the life of one man. To recal 
tin* spirit and being of ( iothic antiqui- 
ty, WAS but ori'- of his nil as. He left 

it for that of creating in (jermany the 
feeling of the loveliness of (iri^'k art 
m cofniKisition. He agfiin left it for 
that of creating in (rermaiiy the feel- 
ing of the loveliness of the fine arts of 

Italy. He left it again and again for 
the purpose of embodying in poetry, 
and above all, in dnnnutic poetry, hiti 
own phiios<»phical ideas concerning the 


gc'neral duties and destinies of 
und intellectual man. Thus has he 
been injured in many respects by ibc 
very iiiagniticenco iiiid limitless ambi- 
tion of his origimiting genius. Thus, 
iunongothermattL'rsJiasliehctMiari ex- 
hibitor of unrivallctl powerjather tliaii 
a creator of unrivalled works. Thu# 
has he been passed, once and again, in 
the race of wliich he brst pointed out 
both the course' and tlie gtial. 'J'hus, in 

the German drama which lie created, 
has he been emtstript by his ]>iipil 
Schiller; thus, in the poetical levival 
of Gothic antiquity, has he atehieved 
so little, that his chief honour as to 
this point may now lie siimmi d up in 
the pnqiosition with which we startetl 
— namely, that his example iuspinxl 
file youthful pi iiius of the great ]UH t 
ot N-olUiid. 'riuis has it hrippeiiod, 
that, born with faculties at h'.ist equal 
to any that haM' giaet d the last cen- 
tury, blessed with length of hte, sur- 
rouiukd willi i vi ry appliance of ho- 
nour. and diligent almost hi yond ex- 
ample, Go» the has, altir all, produced 
but one work ditnily wi.rth\ of the 
inaii-.t\ of lu' ruiiu^, and the purity 
of his 1,1 iijinofaldt*, and in- 

deed i;id( scrihabli , I vi si . 

\Vc sliMild, howot r. be sa/ily un- 
worlliN m’ cnluean^ tlie noot Uli ral 
of ab eritf. i; we ui le ine'p.dde of 
se* io.«-. that iht n i- qu-le awotii- r point 
ot \i;w m v.hah hd vvoik^ iMist be 
eoiir- 11.]*! ifi .! Ill ,i lair jud merit can 
b, turned of ll.dii. 'i'akiifj tbi ?ii in 

tl.i ir m.j tin . II itt '•t ;.'id tb, Iiast 

— tbi' loo* T fnijs!ori .-.mI til. iiiosi nn- 
]*{ rbci ~ lom.’m . eligics, 

I ]>lj'r.e« S, 1 ‘ ..e, tJ.o v. leOeof 
(iM. die’s V. t.ipelijil. lit Us ;«sk of 

oor l\i s, by \i iiat iii.m'-. w ritings f .k.* 
»•:? B .r i ) liave so mam nohle, 
so many lovi ly, t-o many ]»:ii}ietii‘, m) 
many t»'rril)le, so many macniticent 
trains of fliouglit, bet n wakened iu 
our minds? In whuh of tin .»e books 
is II that thoughts of the most awful 
power, «ir.fl of the most ethereal beauty 
— expH'shions of the most exquisite 
grace, and of the moat gigantic vigour, 
have not been profusely scattered forth 

from the riches of this astonishing 
tniud ? There is no barren, dry, un- 
iiistructivc work of Goethe. He ha# 
no potnfKuis artifico about him. He 
cannot write five pagi s upon any .sub- 
ject without saying something which 
we pause to meditate upon, and which, 
ronscioiuly or unconscioiitily, tnn#t 
ever after remain in, and ninkc a part 
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of, cj^it own mintl. This, sun-ly, is not 
the worst test of a truly corninandiiig 
lly it let the man, at least, if 
not his works, be tried. In any one of 
his roninnces, for example, there arc 
new thoughts, ami feelings, and images, 

enough to furnish out, we do not say 
any ordinary poet merely, hut a very 
extraordinary one. I’liere are many 
sseon s of minor ]K)enis of his — mere 
sports oi’ his genius — any three or four 
td’ which would he quite sufficient to 
make a Campbell ; any dozen of which 
would go vi*ry near to make — not what 
Coleri<lg‘' might be — hut what Cole- 
ridge — the Coleridg ‘ of the public — 
(alas ! that -we should say the word) 
IS. AVi* lament the use which a great 
monarch has made of some of his 
jt -wt K ; ue wondei at tlie idle ami un- 
productive sha])es ill which he suffers 
others to lie ; Imt wc do not the less see, 
that themo’.t neeh'ctedi'ornerofhistrea- 
surv contains eiiougli to make any t)f 
t»iirse!\es we dthy h(‘y«»ml our <lriams. 

'I’he nov^l of W'rini im Mi isti.r 
IS oiii‘ of tiiOM* luiniHT-rooms which 
, ouM 1 ) 1 ’ found nowhere hut in tht‘ p.i- 
h»ev’ of ji Cm suv. 'idle book i > now for 
lin rliv' fesl tinu‘ ])e{’ore U'> mi «i:i Kng- 
bdi aT.d \si louU begin with 

) )\inir, that tioethe li is, for once, no 
lea^oM to complain of his translator. 
'De j'M.ti Is K \^euted. ‘>0 far as we 
Imvi < xaijiin.’d it, w ilh [)i rtVet tidelily ; 
an {, ell the wlmle, in an east , and even 
Maceibi st -. le, \iry far vvip -rim', w'e 
mil l •'*). lo whit U'- liaNe het'ii much 
•. s d e> in Cngl '■Ii tran-ilatioos 

rro.u I lie ( I. 'Mn tninslalor i.s, 

v,i uiidei>iaiiil, .1 \ou;i^ ecnlleuianof 
ibi ^ lit), who n )Vv for tiie first tinu' 
.ijipc'ais hi-lbie tin puhlie. A\'e eon- 
<*iaiM!at« hmi on lii. vci y ]>roniisiug 
o’. /b'f/ ; and would fain liope to receive 
a seru s of ri .dlv good translations from 
hi’ hand, lie In-: evidently a perfect 
knowlf.lgr of (iermaii ; he already 
writes laielish inueh better than is at 
all coniinon even at this time ; and we 
know ih) cxercist' more likely to pro- 
duce elli’Cts of permanent advantage 
n])on a young mind of intillectual am- 
bition — to say notiling of the very fa- 
vourable reception which wc are sure 
translations of such hooks so executed 
cannot fail to receive in the present 
state of the ]mblic feeling. 

Madame de Stael has said, in her 

Dj L'AllcmagiU', that tlie chief value 
of Wilhelm Aleister consists in the in- 
genuity of the philosophical and eriti- 
•^al disquisitions it contains. The hero, 


says she, is a third poraon, whom wc 
feel to be de trop between us and Go- 
ethe ; whopc own sentiments we wish 
to hear u])on the subjt*cts started, with- 
out being troubled with Mr Wilhelm. 
Now*^, all this miglit have been very 

well when A leister tirst ap])eare(l ; but 
since that time five-and-thirty years 
have passed ; and the theories in ques- 
tion have been expound(‘d more fully 
and more satisfactorily in other shaj^es, 

jiartly by (ioidhc liiiriself, and jiartly 
by his critical di‘?ciples. In England, 
moreover, the l*hilosoi»hic:il llomaricc 
has never been a favourite ; ami we 
v(‘nturc to say, that in spite of all Ma- 
dame de Stael's rine eulogy of the dis- 
quisitions einbodiid in Meister, the 
tiaiislator would have done wtII to re- 
trench a very great proportion of them. 
Those who are interested in the his- 
tory of the German theatre^ w'ill un- 
doubtedly take the trouble to under- 
Rtaml thetiiTman tongue; and other 
ri.uliTs w'ill inl illibly skip the critical 
dialogiU’S of Mcisu r, however admira- 
bly conctivi'd, or however faithfully 
tr.inslateil, regarding them as so many 
impfriinent interrui>tioiK f)f the ex- 
<jui*'ii> 1) intiM't *»ling story of Mii^nnn / 
a story which, though meant for a 
nit rt‘ episode, chains down the deepest 
feelings, and asserts itself the true es- 
sene«‘ of the romance of Aleistcr, 

This ytumg Italian girl iis tbo child of 
a guilty love ; her father is a priest, and 
hi* di covers, af:er liis guilt has been 
ce.mpl; t»nl, tint he is tlie brother of 
tbo imba]>py rnotlur of his cliild. This 
di'’C'»vcry maki s the priest a wanderer 
and a madman. The girl, meanwhile, 
i', brougdit up in lt;dy, by the side of 
the Si a, until she is ten years old, and 
slu is then kidnapped by ‘•omo stroll- 
ing uqn -dancers, wlio teach the unfor- 
tunate their miserable art, and carry 
her 111111 them into Germany, where 
slu’ is introduced to us as figuring with 
thv' rest of the coinpviny at :i village 
festival. 'J’hc cruelly with which her 
degraded tyrants treat the charming 
infant, attracts the notice, and rouses 
the indignation, of Wilhelm Meister, 
the hero of the book. lie is an en- 
thusiastic youth of genius, amiable, 
modest, but altogether fanciful in hifi 
habits of mind, and absurd and irre- 
solute in his conduct .and demeanour ; 
wlio, in pursuit of a vague passion for 
the Stage, has wandered from his re- 
spectable family, and is in everything 
but poverty (for he is not poor) a mere 
adventurer, when he first sees the beau- 
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tiful little Mignon, He takes the part 
ot‘ the injured and persecuted child — 
he buys her from the rope-dancers, 
and adopts her. 

It is now that the character of this 
girl begins to dc'velope itself, in n man~ 

her the conception of which attests 
the lull mastery of tlic genius of 
Goethe. The innocent ignorance and 
gaiety of childhood bc'gins to be blend> 
ed with a more than womanly depth 

of sentiment and passion. The bltvjd 
of Italy beats in her unconscious veins 
— sadness, weariness, uncontrollable 
melancholy yearnings are tlic fruit of 
gratitude and of nature. She stTves 
her preserver and protector like a slave 
— she loves him like a woman — in ti- 
midity, in mystery, in profouinl igno- 
rance of herself. She springs at onct* 
IVoin the threshold of lifts to the in- 
most recess of its passions and its sor- 
rows. The bud expands at once into 
the full flower — and that very moment 
all its leaves are for ever scattered. 
Jealousy, in short, grows up troin the 
same roots with this untold, even un- 
suspected love— and the moment Mig- 
non hears that Wilhelm has wiHnd 
and won another bride, the Imgile 
heart snaps asunder. 

Madame de Stot'l well observes, that 
it is almost impossible to iiive any 
idea of this most pathetic story, by 
either analysis or extract, und accord- 
ingly she attempts neither. It is told 
by touches so slight — ^by traits indivi- 
dually BO trivial — ^the intervals in the 
tale are so great — the whole tragedy 
is so like a broken, half- told, Jialf-re- 
membered wild dream — that the book 
unquestionably must be read ere any 
one can form even tlie remotest con- 
ception of what the story of JVIigiion 
is. In many respects, the bileiit, inyt>- 
terious, infantine thing, with iier dan- 
cing tricks, her passions so much be- 
yond her years and her stature, her 
i'airy-like beauty, and her heart-bro- 
ken love, will remind tlie English 
reader of Ff.KEi.LA.* But although 
that character may probably have Ixh’ii 
suggested by this of Migiiun, the 
workmanshi)) is entirely different. — 
We shall endeavour to select a few, 
and but a few', apt^cimens of (roetbe's 
maruier. The reader must be con- 
tented to piece the fragments together 
as he best may. 

“ * They have made their purpose good, 

• By t)ir way, it would seem at if ]^»rd ] 
of Migtion in htt Hon .fiian. 


I imagine,* said WlUielin to Plftlina, 
who was leaning over the window beside 
him. ^ 1 admire the ingenuity with which 
they have turned to advantage even the 
meanest part of their perftiriuanee ; out of 
the unNkilftilne*!^ of ihcir cliililren. and ex> 
quiKitcncss <»f their chief actors, tliey have 
made up :i whole which at first excited our 
attention, luid then gave un very fine en- 
toinmont.* 

Thr people by degrees di«}»er*ed, and 
the square was uguin become empty, wliiic 
Philina and buerlcs were disputing about 
the forms and the skdl of Narcis.s and 
laindrinette. and rallying each other on tlie 
subject at great length. M’llbehii noticed 
ilie woudeitiil child standing on the street 
near sonic other children at play ; he shew- 
ed her to IMiilina, wht), in her lively way, 
immediatelv culled and beckoned to the 
little one, and. this m»t succeeding, tripped 
singing down stairs, and led her up t>y the 

fund. 

“ ‘ Here is the enigma,’ said she, as 
she brought her to tlie diK>r. 'i’he child 
stood upon the threshold, as if >iie meant 
again to run oH‘; laid the right band on lier 
brea*‘t, the left on her brow, aiul bowed 
deeply. • fear nothing, my little dear,* 
said W’ilhclm, rising and going towards 
)ier. She viewed him with a doubling 
ItKik, and came n fea steps nearer. 

* Whiit is thy name ?’ he asked. — 
TIu'V call me Migntui.’ *■ How many 
years old art thou •• No one has count- 
ed thcMit.* \\ ho was thy failier r* * Tlic 
trreat l>e\il is dead.’ 

‘ W't’U ! this IS Mogttlar enougli,' said 
riiiliiui. They asked her u few more qvies. 
lions; she ga\e her answers in a kind of 
broken (ferman, and with a •‘irangtly so- 
lemn manner, every time hiymg her hands 
on her breast and brov, and boHirij; 

deeply. 

Wilkdm could not satisfy himself 
with ItHikmg at lier. His eyes and his 
heart were irresi-stthly attracted by the my - 
Mcnotis condition ot tlii.s l>eing. 11 v reck- 
oned her about twelve or thirteen years of 
age ; lier btHly was well foniicd, only her 
limbs gave promise of a Mrtinger growth, 
or else announced a stunted one. Her 
countenance was not regular, but striking ; 
her brow fuU of mystery ; her nose e.\- 
trnnely beautiful ; her mouth, although it 
Recmetl too closely sbuf for one of her age, 
arid thmigii she often threw it to a side, 
hod yet un air of frankness and was wry 
lovely. Her brownish complexion could 
Bcarcely be duia*nifd through die paint. 
This form stamped itself deeply m M il- 
hdnrH aoul ; he kept Itatking at her ear- 
nestly, and forgot the pr<n<.<ml scene in the 
multitude of Ins refiectioiis. IMiilina wa- 
ked him from his half-dream, by holding 

k'ron had meant to give tii a closer thadoa 
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out remainder of her Bwcetmeati to the 

chikf, and j^iving her a sign to go away* 
She made her little bow fonnerly, and 
darted like liKhtninir through the d(M)r.” 

» a * * 

“ The rope-dancers had coirunenced 
their operations. A multitude of people 
had again asseirblod in tlie square ; and 
our fi lends, on alighting, were struck by 
the appearance of a tuniuU in the crowd, 
ocrasioin»l l>y a throng of men rushing to- 
wards the door of the inn wdiirh V\’ilhebn 
had now turned his face to. He sprang 
forward to see wlnit it was ; and pressing 
througl) the jieople, he was struck with 
horror to ohsor\c the master of the rope- 
daneing eoinpany dragging p<H»r .Mignoii 
hv the hair out of the house, and unmer- 
cifully heating her liiih* hody with the 
Imndle ot a vhip. 

Willielui ihtrifd on the man like 
lightning, and 'ei/cd him l>y iliC eoll.ir. 

‘ yuit the child !’ he cried in a turious 
tone, - or one of us shall never leave this 
split ;* and so speaking, he grasped tiu fel- 
low hy the throat with a foiee which only 
rage could h.ivc lent him. The showman, 
on the jioint of choking, let go the child, 
and cndeavo'ircd to defend himself again.st 
his new assailant. Hut some people, who 
had feh compassion fur .’Migium, yet )»ad 
ri*»» ih.red (<• hegin a ipiurrel for lier, ii<*w 
laid ho]i! of ilie rope darner, wrenched iiis 
whip awav, riiid threatened him with great 
fiercetie s and abuse. Heiug now reduced 
to the weapons of his mouth, he began 
hullving and cursing liornulv ; the la/y 
Worthless urchin, he said, would not do her 
duty ; refused to pertonii the egg-dance, 
which he had piomised to tlu public; he 
would heat her to death, and no one should 
hinder him. IJe tried to get loose, .oid 
»eck the child, who h,ul crept awav among 
the crowd. Wilhelm held Inm back, and 
said sternly ; * \ ou shall iieiilier see nor 
touch her, till you have esplamed betore a 
magistr.tte wliere you stole her. 1 will 
pursue vou Ut »‘\erv extremity, you sh.dl 
not escape me.' 'I'hese words, which Wil- 
helm utiered in heat, without thought or 
purjKise, lUH of some vague feeling, or, if 
you will, out ot inspiration, soon brought 
the raging slmw man to composure. ‘ W hat 
have 1 to do with the useless bra: r’ cried 

he. * Hay me wlut her clnd\e.s coNt, and 
make of her w lut you please ; we shall 
.settle it to-night.' .Vnd, being liberated, 
lie made iiasie to reMime his interrupted 
operations, and to calm the initation of 

tlic public by some striking displays of his 
craft. 

So soon ns all was still again, Wilhelm 
commenced a .search for Migiion, whom, 
bow'cvcr, he could nowhere lind. Some 
said they had seen Iter on the street, others 
on the roofs of the adjoining houses ; but, 
after seeking unsuccessfully in all quarters, 
bo w as forced to content himself^ and wait 


to sec if she would not again cast up of 

herself. 

In the mean time, Narciss had come 
into the house, and Wilhelm set to ques- 
tion him about the birth-place and history 
of the child. Monsieur Narciss knew no- 
thing about these things; for he had not 
long been in the company : but in retuni 
he recited, with much volubility and levi- 
ty, variouK particulars of his own fortune. 

1 'pun Wilhelm’s wishing him joy of the 
great approbation he had gained, Narciss 
expressed liiiriKclf as if exceedingly iiidif- 
ferenr on that point. ‘ People laugh at ns,* 
he said, ‘ and admire our feath of skill ; 
luit their admiration does nothing for us. 
Tile iimster has to pay um, and may rai'^c 

the funds where lie pleases.' He then 
«K)k his leave, and was setting off* in great 
ha^te. 

*■* At tlic ipiestiori : >rhitlier he w'a< 
henl NO lust ? the dog gave a smile, and 

adiiiitted that his figure and talents had ac- 
quired for him a mure solid species of fa. 
vour than the hu//.amg of the imihitude. 
lie had been invited by some young ladies, 
who desired much to become acquainted 
w'ith hmi, and he was afraid it would be 
midnight ere he could get through with all 
his visits. He proceeded with the greatest 
candour to detail his adventures ; he would 
have given the names of his patronesses, 
their directs and houses, iiad not Wilhelm 
Waived such indihcrciiun, and politely given 
him leave. 

*• Laertes had meanwhile been enter- 
taining Laodiiencite : lie declared that she 
was tuUy vMirthy to be and to remain n 
woman, 

•* Our friend next proceciled to his bar- 
gain with tile show'umn for Mignon. Thir- 
ty crowns was the price set upon her ; and 
for this sum the hluek- bearded hot Italian 
eniirely surrendered all hU claims ; but of 
her history, or piueiuage, he would disco- 
ver nothing ; only that she had fallen into 
his Iiands at the death of his brother, who, 
by reason of his admirable skill, had usu- 
ally been named the Crrat Dn il. 

Next morning was chiefly .spent in 
searching fur the child. It w'us in vain 
that they lummuged every hole and corner 
•>t the house and neighbourhood : the child 
had vunislied. and \\’ilhelm was afraid she 
might have lea])t into some })ool of water» 
or destroyed herself in some oilier way. 

Philina's charms could nut dissipate 
hi.s inquietude; hepussed a dreary thought- 
ful day.” 

'*f * m * 

Next morning, the rope-dancers, not 
without much )>arade and bustle, having 
gone away, l^lignon immediately appeared, 
and came into the parlour as W'ilhclm and 
Laertes were busy feiuing. ^ M^herc hast 
thou been hid said WUhelm in a friend- 
ly tone. Thou hast given us a great deal 
of anxiety.* The child looked at him, and 
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answered nothing. ^ Ttmu art ours now,* 
rried liaertes; * wo havo bought thee.* 
* For how mucli ?' inquired the child quite 
coolly. ^ For a liundred ducats,* said tlie 
other ; ‘ pay them again and thou art fret*.’ 
‘ Is that very much I"* she asked. * () yes i 
Uiou must tio« bu a good child.* * I aill 

try,’ she said. 

** From lliat moment slu* ohstTved strict- 
ly what services the waiter had to do for 
both her friends; and afur next day, she 
would noi any niorclrt him enter the room. 

JShe persisted in doing everything herself ; 
find accordingly went tlinuigli her duties, 

aloaly indeed, and sometime.s awkwardly, 
yet conipletch and wilh the greatest care. 

She was lre<jucnfly observed going to 
a basin of water, and washing her face with 
such diligence and violence, that she al- 
most wore the skm from her cfiecks ; till 
Laertes, by dint <0' t|ii\'stions and reproofs, 
learned that she w.is striving hy nil nit.ms 
to get the paint fiom her skin ; and that, 
in her zealous endcivonrs towards this oh- 
ject, slie had mistaken the redness )»ro- 
duced by rubbing lor the iiu»st <ihduralc 
dye. They set her nglit on this point, 
and she ceased her etlorts ; after which, 
haying c»>me again to her natiual state, 
f»lie exhibited a line brown eo'npli vion, 
beautiful, thougli sparingly iiUermtnglcd 
with red. 

The siren rh.inns of i'lulnia, the mi- 
»lcrious presence ol the rinld. product d 
more iHiprt“'Mon on our friei.d ih.*n he li- 
ked to coiil'ts>i ht passed seieral days m 
that .strange soeitn, i ndeai I'unrisr lo elude 
»fll-reproa( hc's hv a diligent pruttiot ol 
fencing and dancing — acconiphshuiv.nis 
which he btdieved might not again be ])ut 
wUlun his reaihso eonvenienilv.” 

• « 9 ' ^ 

•‘In the meaniime, ISligrnn/.s toim and 
manner of cMstence was grtiwing nu>re at- 
tractive m him every day. In her wholt 

system of proct edings, rhire was some- 
thing very singular. in’xer walktd up 
anddow'ii tiic.stairs, hut jiiiupul. Slieuould 
spring along by the railing, and hetore you 
were aware, would be sitting tjuiedy above 
upon the landing. M'llliehn liad obserstd, 
also, that she hud a dilfcrent sort of suluta- 
tion for each individual. For himself, it 
had of lute been with Jut anus crossed up- 
on ItcT breast. Often for the whole day 
slie w^as UiUtc. At times she answer* d va- 
rious questions more freely, yet always 
strangely ; so that you could not determine 
whether it was eain*ed by shrewd sense, or 
i^iorance of tlie language ; for hhe spoke 
in broken fiennan, interlaeed with French 
and Italian, in W'ilhelm's service, she 
was indefatigable, and u]) befort the sun. 
i >ii the otIiiT hand. sIk* vardslu d early in 
the evtning, went to slceji in a little r^wm 
upon the bare floor, and could not by any 
means be induced to take a bed or even a 
straw sack. IL- nfxjin found her washing 


herself. Her lathes, too, were kepc^iirru. 
imlously clean, though nearly hU about 
iier was quilted two or three plies thick. 
\ViIhelm was moreover told, that she went 
every morning early to hear mass. He 
followed her ou one occtision, and saw her 
kneeling down, with a rosary in u corner 
of the church, and praying devoutly. She 
did not observe him ; and he returned 
home, funning many a conjecture about 
this a])peurane,e, yet unable to arrive at any 
probable conclusion.** 

* a • 

** Mignon had been waiting for him; 
she lighted httii up stairs. On setting 
down tile light, she Ingged tliat he wouhl 
fdloiv her that evening to ctMiipliiiiciU hint 
with a jiiece of her art. He would rather 
have dccliivid this, particularly as he knew 
not wh.it it was; hut ht had not the he.art 
to refuse nnvtinng tluN kintl CTiature wish- 
ed. After .1 hule w lule she agjiin came in. 
tShe earned a little c,.rp( r below her arm, 
which she tlien spread upoM the Hoot. 
W’lliiehn said she mighi proceed, 'sli*' 
theriMjK»n bromjht four o oolle^. ,iim 1 pl.u'it! 
*»ne ‘.jHio each rormi iliL' iMj pci. -V liiili* 
basket ot eggs, wliuii she esivrietl uv, 
made her purpose cle.irer. i .irt tull\ mea- 
s.iring lui siei s, she ihtn walkeil to imd 
Iro upon ilie carpi, t, s]>ieatUng out tlu i i:gs 
in iiriuin lij-uifs amt ]»osnu»'.H ; wlmU 
done, .she called in a man ih.O was waitifi'’ 
III the house, and I'o.ild plat un tlu 
He retired wiili his instrument into a cor- 
net ; she tjul a hand about )ur «>»s. >'a\e 
a signal, and. likt a puvt o( u lict 1. w >*rk 
.set .i-going. s!u beg.iu movmg the sau‘< 
mstsuii as liu* imiMc. ai*e'imp.in\mg lier 
beats and the notes of the tune with liic 
Mrokts of a pair ot easiaiiets. 

l.iglulv. mmhh, quickly, and wiib 
liairsbn .uhti acc.jrucy , sJu i.orud on thr 
dance. >iic skippol si» sli.irph .'md surelv 
itlvi! g bttwcvfi the egtr’s. ntid trnde so cios • - 
1\ down btsule tluin. iliat yon would )\u"t 
ihoughieveiy iiist.im siu* must tr.imj)Je o';'* 
ot lluio in pietes, or kuk tlu rtsi jm.a m 
her ra)nd turns, liy no imans I >lie touch- 
ed no one of them, liiough winding herself 
tiirough their ma/.c.-i uiilj all kimls of steps, 
wide and narrow*, nay even with leaps, and 
at lost half kneeling. 

< onsunt as the moveuicnl of a clock, 
»he ran her course ; and the strange music at 
each repetition of the tune, gave a new im- 
pulse to the dance, recommencing and 
again runhirig offas at tirwt. Wilhelm wai 
quite led away by this singular «ipectacle ; 
be forgot his cares; he followed every 
movement of the dear little creature, niid 
felt surprised to sec bow finely her charae- 
ter unfolded itself as she jiroceeded in the 
dance. 

Higid, sharp, cold, vehement, and in 
soft postures, stately nitber ilian atlructive ; 
such was the light in wliich it shewed her. 
At this moment, ho expiriy^icedat oiutmI! 
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the ciiMliont he liad ever felt for Mignon. 
He loRged to incorporate this forsaken fac- 
ing with hLs own heart ; to take her in hit 
anoe, and with a father*! love to awake in 
her the joy of exintence. 

The dunce being ended, she rolled the 
egg! together softly with her foot into a lit* 
tie heap, left none beliind, harmed none ; 
then placed herself beside it, taking the 
bandage from her eyes, and concluding her 
perfurmance with a little how. 

Wilhelm thanked her for having cxe* 
cuted, so prettily and unexpectedly, a dance 
he had long wislied to see- He patted her ; 
was sorry she had tired hcniclt' so much. 
He promised her a new suit of clothes; to 
wliich she vehemently replied : ‘ Thy co* 
lour !* This, Uh), he promised her, though 
not well knuu’ing wliat she meant hy it She 
then lifted up the eggs, took the carpet 
below her arm, asked if he wanted anything 
farther, and skipped out at the d<K)r. 

• • a • 

It will not surprise us, therefore, that, 
in considering his situation, and lalKUiring 
to extricate himself, he fell into the greatest 
perplexitv- It was not enough, that, hy 
his friendship for Laertes, his attachment 
to Philina, his concern for Mignon, he liad 
been detained longer than was proper in a 
place and a society where he could tdierish his 
darlir.g inclination, content his wishes as it 
were by stealth, and without proposing any 
object, again p.irsue his early dreams. 
These ties lie believed himself possessed of 
f(uce eiiougli to break asunder: had there 
been nothing more to hold him, he could 
have gone ni once. lJut, only a few' moments 
ago, he had entered into moncy^transactions 
with Melina ; he had seen tliat mysterious 
old man, the ciiigmu of whose history he 
longed with unspeakable desire to clear. 
Vet of this too, after mueli balancing of 
reasons, he at length determined, or thought 
he had determiiual, that it should not keep 
him back. ‘ I must go,* he exclaimed ; 

1 will go.’ He threw Imnself into a chair, 
and telt greatly moved. Mignon came in 
and asked, M^'licther she might help to un- 
dress him ? Her manner was still and shy; 
it hotl grieved her deeply to be so abruptly 
dismissed by him before. 

Nothing is more touching than the first 
disclosure of a love which has been nursed in 
silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, 
and which at last comes forth in the hour 
of need, and reveals itself to him who form- 
erly has reckoned it of small account. The 
bud, wdiidi had been closed so long and 
firmly, was now ripe to burst its swatliings, 
and W ilhehn’s heart could never have bm 
veadier to welcome the impressions of afflic- 
tion. 

She stood before him, and noticed his 
disquietude. ‘Master!’ she cried, ‘if 
thou art unhappy, what will become of 
Mignon ?’ ‘ Dear little creature,* said he, 
taking her 1 lands, ‘ thou too art part of 
Voi. XV. 
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my anxieties. J must fihe looked at 
his eyes, glistening wi£ reitnined tears ; 
and kndt down with vehemence before him* 
He kept her hands ; she laid her head up- 
on his knees, and remained quite still. He 
played with her hair, patted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless 
for a considerable time. At last he felt a 
sort of palpitating movement in her, which 
began very softly, and then by dt^ees with 
increasing violence diffused itself over all her 
frame. * What ails thee, Mignon ?* cried 
he ; ‘ what ails thee ?’ She raised up her 
little head, looked at him, and all at once 
laid her hand upon lier heart, with the couii. 
tenance of one repressing the utterance of 
pain, lie raised her up, and she fell up- 
on his breast ; he pressed her towards him, 
and kksed her. She replied not by any 
pressure of the hand, hy any motion what- 
ever. She held firmly again.st her heart ; 
and all at once gave a cry, which was ac- 
companied by spasmodic movements of the 
body. She started up, and immediately 
fell down before him, as if broken in every 
joint. It was an excruciating moment ! 

^ My child cried he, raising her up, and 
clasping her fast; *' JMy child, what ails 
thee r’ The palpitations continued, spread- 
ing from the heart over all the lax and 
powerless limbs ; she was merely hanging 
in his arms. All at once she again became 
quite stiff', like one enduring the sharpest 
corporeal agony ; and soon with a new ve- 
hemence all her frame once more became 
alive ; and she threw herself about his neck, 
like a bent spring that is closing ; wliile in 
her soul, an it were, a strong rent took place, 
and at the same moment a stream of tears 
flowed from her sliu t eyes into his bosom. H e 
held her fast. She wept, and no tongue 
can express the force of tliese tears. Her 
long hair had loosenctl, and was hanging 
down before her ; it seemed as if her whole 
being was melting incessantly into a brook 
of tears. Her rigid limbs were again be- 
come relaxed ; her inmost soul was pouring 
itself forth ; in the wild confusion of the 
moment. W'’ilhelm was afraid she would 
dissolve in liis arms, and leave notlung 
there for him to grasp. He held her fast . 
er and faster. “ My child !* cried he, ‘ my 
cliUvl ! Thou art indeed mine, if that word 
can comfort thee. Thou nrt mine ! I will 
keep thee, I will never forsake thee !’ Her 
tears continued fiowing. At last she rai- 
sed herself ; a faint gladness sbone upon 
her face. ^ My fatlier !* cried she, * Thou 
wilt not forsake me ? Wilt be my father ? 
1 am thy child !’ 

‘‘ Softly, at this moment, the harp began 
to sound before the door; the old man 
brought his most afiecting songs os an evoi- 
ing offering to our friend, who, holding his 
child ever faster in his arms, enjeyea Ae 

most pure and undescribable felicity.” 

• • • • 

“ Amid the pleasures of the entertain- 
4 M 
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nient, it had not been noticed that the 


children and the Harper were away. Ere 
lonj? they made their entrance, and were 
blidiely wclcometl by the company. They 
came in together, very strangely decked ; 
Felix was beating a triangle, ^lignon a 
tambourine; the old man had bis large 
harp hung round his neck, and was play- 
ing on it whilst he carried it I>t.iore him. 
They marched round aiul round the tal)le, 
and sang a multitude of songs. I'-atubles 
were handed to them ; and the guests be- 
lieved they could not do a greater kindijcss 
to the children, than by giving them as 
much sweet wine as tlu y chose to drink. 
Tor the company iliemselves had n<u hv 
any means ncglecteil a sfo<’k of savitur\ 
flasks, presviued by the two tiinatcurs. 
w'hich had amvtd tliis ctening in baskets. 
The children tripped about and sang : 
IVIignon in partniil.ir «as froliC'unu* be- 
yond what ati\ one had ever se<‘n h-r. >hv‘ 
heat the tamlxuirine with the greatest live- 
liness and grace: now, with her linircr 
pressed against tlie jurchnicnt. she liuinint d 
across it (juu'klv to ar.d tio; imw rafthd 
on if with htr kniu kies, now w nt* she b.»< L 
of her hand ; n.iv, son ctuius. with altcrno- 
tin<g rhythm, she stnni ft first agaitjst lur 
knee anti tlieii against hir heat! ; and ar«>n 
twirling it in Iter hand, shen a«le fheshtils 
jingle by tbeni'-thes; aial thus, irom the 
simplest instrument, iliciinl .» great %.me- 
(v of AtUT she and I Vlix had loi’g 

rioted about, tliev s.u down upon an il- 
Ixov-cbair wliieli wms standi:. g tiiipty.if the 
t.'ihle, tsactiv ojtposne to W iljeJm. 

'Die ehildrt/i. seated m the great chair, 
hcarcely rcachetl above the table more, or 
had a larger look, than ptipjjcts u* thvir 
box : rhev acliMlJy at lengtli eontinenred 
a little dniina in the stjle of I'uiulu '1 he 
croaking screeching tone itt these pcoj»lc 
Mignon imitated vi-ry well ; anti helix and 
she began to knock their heads together, 
and against the edgt.s of tlie table, ui a wav 
th'it nothing else bu! wiM’iden puppets could 
endure- Mignon, in partiiular, grew fran- 
tic With giiietv ; tlu: company, imich us 
they bud laughed at her at lirst, were in 
fine obliged to curb her. Hut persuusioji 
W'as of small avail ; for she now' sprang up, 
and raved and shiKik her taniboiiriMe, and 
capered round the lublt;. "With her hutr 
flying out behind her, witli herlicad thrown 
back, and her limbs as it were ca^t into 
the air, she seemed like one of those an- 
liqiie Mo-nades, whose wild and nil hut 
impossible positions still aiiike us with as- 
tonishment when seen on cliu»iiic uionu- 
ments. 

Incited by the talents and the uproar 
of the children, each endeavoured to c^n. 
tribute something to the enterniinmcnt of 
the night. The girls s»ung several nmojis ; 
Lames w'histlcd in the nianncr of a night- 
ingale ; and the Pedant gave a symphony, 
pianis»imr> upon the Jew's-harp. iVfean- 
w hile the youths and damsels, w*lio sat near 


CJiino, 

each other, had begun a great wapety of 

games ; in which, us the hands oi\crJ cro.HS- 
cd and met, some pairs were favoured with 
a transient sipiee/c, the emblem of a hope- 
ful kindness. Madam JMeiinn in particii- 
lar seemed scarcely to conceal a decided 
tenderness for ^\'llhelln. It was late; and 
Aurelia, pcrhajis the only one retaining 
self-possession in the party, now' stood up, 
und Hignilied that it was time to go. 

*■* liy way of tenninattoii, Serlo gave a 
firework, or what resembled one ; for he 
could imitate the sound of ernekers, rockets, 
and lirewheels, witli bis mouth, in a style 
of nearly inronccivahlc correctness. You 
had only to sluo xour eyes, and ihe decep- 
tion w.is complete. In the mcaixime, the) 

hatl all uriscp. ; the men g^l^L‘ tlieir arms 
to the femuits i » escott them home. W'll- 
hclm was walkinj,^ last witli Aurelia. 'I'he 
sragt-man.iger met him <.»n the ■.i.iir, :ind 

S lid ID him • Hue is tlu v».il wlneli tJie 

(ihosf vunfshtd in ; it was hunting fixed 
to tlu* place where he sank ; we timnd it 
this moiiMiit.* — ‘ A curKui'. itlic !' s.,id 
our frii'.d. and ttwik ir with iiim. 

At tlsi'* mst.ml hiN Ktt aim was laid 
ludu (if. and hi Ulf a smart twinge nf p.un 
111 in Mignon had hid hersili m the }»la*v ; 
si o* had ^e)/ed him ar.d em lus aim. .*%})< 
nt'-hed jiU't him, down iht stair, and tJj.s- 
a]»p<.ared. 

‘•(>n reaehmg the open .iir, almost id I 
of liivm ubsei>e<l tliat the) had diank too 
liberal!;. 'i'he\ glided asomiLr wiihtiut 
taking le ive. 

'J'Jii ii.M'iiil ^\ ll)w Im g.'iiru d his room . 
lie sl.ip’jietl, and extirgni'-liing lus candle, 
hasten* d in;o bed, .'^leep was overpovur- 
ing him witliiml delay, when a nnise. that 
.sfemetl i<> issm- fron* beiimd the slme, 
aroiis(*d him. In ihe i vt «'t lMvlic>att.(Hanc\ , 
the image o:’ tlu hariii-i,s<d King was ho- 
vexing near him ; he sat up th.il he might 
jidilrcss tin* 8pcrtri' ; but lie telt hmiself 
eiicircled with soft arms, ujmI his mouth was 
slur wi*h kisses, which he had not force to 
push uwav. 

• • • • 

.Vext morning, M’iihelm startwl up 
with an unpleasant teeiing. and found him- 
seli idoni . His head was still dun w'ith 
the tumult, whiih he IumI not yet emirtly 
slept off; and the recolkctitiii of his night- 
ly visitaft dintjuieted his mind. His first 
suspicion lighted on Philinu ; hut, on se- 
cond thoughts, he conceived that it could 
not liavc been she. He sprang out of bed, 
and, while putting on his clutiicA, he no- 
ticed that the door, which commonly ho 
used to holt, was now ajar ; though whr- 
ther he had bhut it on tiie previous night 
or not, hir emilil not reeollecf. 

“ Hut what Mir|iribcd him most, was the 
Spirit’s veil, whicfi he found lying on his 
bed. Having brought it up witli him, he 
had mo.se probably thrown it there himself. 
It was tt gray gauae ; on the hem of it he 
noticed an inscription broidcrcd in dark 
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]i-ttcr.'-| * He unfolded it, and read the 
word/: ‘Tou thl must akd the last 
T iMi ! Fly, Vovtji ! Fly !' IJe was 
struck with it, and kiu w not what to think 
or sav. 

“■ At thi-i luOTiuMit filtered with 

Ills hu’aktast. 'J'hc a'ljHTt oftlic t hdd as- 
tonished W'ilhclm. wc may almost say at- 
frij^hted him. She ajijieired to have j;rown 
talltr over nij;ht ; she enteied wuli a state- 
ly noble uir ; and looked i.iin in the face 
SO earnestly, that he could not endure her 
glances, ^she did not touch him, us at other 
times, when, tor morning salutation, she 
would press his hand, or kiss his cheek, 
his lip'-. Ins arm, or shoulder ; but having 
put hi.s tilings in order, she retired in h- 

lenct'.'* 

The reader iriust understand that 
^^tl^'non falls into sickness iVoin the 
excess otTier feelings — W'illieliii, who 

has been .separated froni her for some 
time,, is conversing with her physician. 
The child Felix is the son of Wil- 
helm — the I'ruit of a long-]iast and 
unhappy lovi-. IMignon has ]>iocligi- 
onsly attached lierself all along to the 
hoy. 'Fhe whole scene is thoroughly 
a Gcrnniri one. 

'• 'Die Hoftor, now alon.- with Vv'iJ. 
helm, prccctdfti ; ‘ 1 ha\c wondums 
things to tell you ; sudi ns tou aic not ac- 
tii'ipatiny. Naiaha lia^ rctirul. that v\.* 
miglu spiidi V. ul) urea'er lih-Ttv of c tri.-i'i 
iiiaticrs, w hu h, .ilthouch I Uarued llu ui by 
her means ui lirnt. her preHcnc'’ would pr - 
V t lit us from discussing freely. The r (range 
ti;iu[»i.T o( thl iiiild seems to consist almi* : 
f\chis}vel\ of deep lon-’Uig ; i!io dt'sire of 
rcMsiting her n ituc* LomI. anil tiu' d'^ne 
for you, my ao , I noght ahiai't 

say. the only c.iftlily tlengs ahont her. 
lii tll ihesL feeling' <lo !)ut grasp towards 
an iniiKeasor..Me di'tami , hotli ^>ilJeet^ In* 
before her lU’.dne alile. 'J'he mis 4 !!!«»ur- 
hood of .Aldan si ins to hi. hei home; m 
vtry early clnUtliood, she was kidnapped 
from her parents hv a company i»f roiic- 
dancers. A more di linet account we can- 
not get from her. jiartly hi cause she was 
then too young to leeollret the names of 
men and pluce.s ; hut es))e(’ialiy liecausc slic 
lias made an oath to icil no living mortal 
lier abode and parentage. For the stndl- 
ing party, wlio came up with her wlicn slie 
had lost licr way. and to whom she .S{» ae- 
ciirately de.scrihed lier dwelling, with such 
piercing entreaties to conduct her iionic, 
but c^arried her along with them so mudi 
the faster ; and at night in their (juarters, 
when they tliought the child was sleeping, 
joked about tiieir precious capture, tlecla- 
ring she would never find the way liouic 
Again* On this a horrid desperation fell 
upon the miserable creature ; but at last 
iho Holv Virgin rtisc before her eyes and 


promised that she would assist her. The 
child tlien swore witliin herself a sacred 
oath, that she would henceforth trust no 
human creature, would disclose her history 
to no one, hut live and die in hope of im- 
mediate aid from Heaven. ]i)vcn this, 

wlfn li J am telling you, Natalia did not 
learn expressly iVorn her ; hut gather- 
ed Irom detached expres'ions, songs, and 
childish inadverteneiesj betraying what they 
iiK ant to hide.' 

•• Wilhelm called to memory many a 
song and word of this dear child, which 
lie could now' explain. He earnc'stly re- 
quested the Physician to keep from him 
none of the confessions or mysteiious poetry 
ot this peculiar being. 

“ ‘ Prepare yourself,’ saiilthe Piiysician, 

‘ for a strange coni’ession ; for a story with 
wliicli ytui. w'ithoiit remembering it, have 
inuth to do; and which, as 1 grcatlj’ fear, 
has l»ecn decisive for tlic death and life of 

this good creature.’ 

*“ ' Let me hear,’ said Wilhelm, ‘ my 
impatience is unbounded.’ 

•*’ ‘ Do you lecollect a secret nightly vi- 
sit from a ieniale,’ said the Doctor, ‘ alter 
your appeal ance in the character of llaiii- 

ic^ ?* 

‘ Vis. I n collect it will,’ cried Wil- 
Julnu blushing, ‘ hut 1 did not look to be 
lemimlcil i4 it at ihe jircsent moment.* 

* Do you kiujw who it wa>:’ 

1 do not ! You frighten me ! In the 
name of IleaMii. not .Migiion, sure? Who 
was It tell me pra\.’ 

•• • 1 know it mu n!\self.’ 

' .Not .Mignon, then ?' 

“ ‘ .\o, tcruiinl} not .Migma : but 3Iig- 
non was intendmg at the time to glide in 
lo \tui ; and saw, with horror, from a cor- 
ner V here .she la> conetaled, a rival get be- 
loic licr.’ 

* A rival !’ cried our friend : ‘ Speak 
tun you ,irc confounding nic entirely.’ 

*• * He thankful,' s-iid the Doctor. - that 
> »>u can .irn\ e at ihe re^aU so s'Hin llirough 
luiaos ot me. Natalia and 1, wiih but a 
di'.t.iiit interest in the matter, had distress 
i '.ough to undergo, before we could thms 

lar ihscover the perplexed condition of ihe 
poor dear creature, whom wc wished to 
iiLip. Hv some wanton specchcsol Phib.na 
and the otiier girls, by a certain song w liii h 
she Ind heard the former sing, the child’s 
aifcntion had been roused; siic longed to 
piss the night beside the man she loved, 
without conceiving unytliing to he implied 
in tills beyond a happy and conliding rest. 
A love fur you, my friend, was already 
keen and powerful in her little heart ; iii 
your arms, the child had found repose from 
many a sorrow ; slie now desired this hap- 
piness in till its fulness. At one time she 
proposed to ask you for it iii a friendly 
nioiiiicr ; but a secret horror alw’a\ s hchl 
her back. At last that merry nighi aial 
the excitenicut of abundant wine mspued 
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her with the courage to attempt the vcn. 
ture, and glide in to you on that occasion. 
Accordingly she ran before, to hide herself 
in your apartment, which was standing 
open ; hut just when she had reached the 
top of the stair, having heard a rustling, 
she concealed herself, and saw a female in 
a white dress slip into your chamber. You 
yourself arrived soon after, and she heard 
you push the large bolL 
“ ‘ Mignon's agony was now unutterable ; 
all the violent feelings of a passionate jea- 
lousy mingletl with the unacknowledged 
longing of obscure desire, and seized her 
half-developed nature with tremendous 
force. Her heart, liiat hitherto hail beaten 

violently with eagerness and expectation, 
now at once began to falter and stop ; it 
pressed her bosom like a heap of lead ; sho 
could not draw her breath, she knew not 
what to do ; site heard the sound of theohl 
man's harp, hastened to the garret where 
he w'as, and passed the night at his feet in 
horrible convulsions.' 

The Physician paused a moment ; 
then, as Wilhelm still kept silence, he pro- 
ceeded : ^ Natalia told me nothing in her 
life had so alarmed and touched her as the 
state of Mignon while relating this ; in- 
deed, our noble friend accused her.self <»f 
cruelty in having by her questions and her 
management drawm this confession from 
her, and renewed by recollection the \io- 
lent sorrows of the poor little girl. 

“ * The dear creature,' said Natalia, 
‘ had scarcely come so far with lier recital, 
or rather with her answers to niy questions, 
when she sank at once before me on tlie 
ground, and w’lth her hand upon her bo- 
som piteously complained of the returning 
pain of that excruciating night. She twist- 
ed herself like a worm upon the floor, and 
1 was forced to summon my c<»njposurethat 
I might remember and apply such rnatns 
of remedy for mind and body as were knuivti 
to me.’ 

“ It is a painful predicament you put 
mein,* cried WLlhcIn), ‘ by impressing me 
SO keenly with the feeling of my manifold 
injustice towards this unhappy and bchAcd 
being, at the very moment when I am 
again to meet with her. Jf she is to sec 
me, why do you deprive me of the courage 
to appear with freedom ? And shall 1 con- 
fess it to you ? Since her mind Is so affect- 
ed, I perceive not how my presence can be 
advantageous to her. If jmju, as a Physi- 
cian, are persuaded that this double long- 
ing lias «o undermined her being as to 
threaten death, why should I renew her 
sorrow's by iny presence, and perhaps acce- 
lerate her cnii ?' 

*• * My friend,* replied the Doctor, 
‘ where we cannot cure, it is our duty to al- 
leviare ; and how much the presence of a 
loved object tends to take from the iniagi- 
nation its destructive power, how' it changes 
ail ioipetuouB lotiging to a peaceful look- 


[[Juno, 

ing, I could demonstrate by the most con- 
vincing instances. Everything in moaera- 
tion and with judgment ! For, in other 
cases, this same presence may rekindle an 
aficction nigh extinguished. Hut do you 
gt> and see the child ; behave to her with 
kindness, and let us wait the consequence.* 

Nataliii, at thiMiiomrnt coming hack, 
bade Wilhelm follow her to 31ignon. ‘ She 
appears to feel quite happy with the hoy,* 
observed Natalia, * and 1 hofic site will 
receive our friend with mildness.* Wil- 
helm followed not without reluctance ; he 
was deeply movtil by what he had been 
hearing ; he feared a stormy scene of pas- 
sion. It was altogether the reverse that 
happened on his entrance. 

Mignon, dressed in long white wo- 
nieirs clothes, witii her brown copious hair 
partly knotted, partly clustering out in locks, 
was .sitting will) the boy Fdlix on her lap, 
and pressing him against her heart. She 
looked like a departed spirit, he like life 
itself; it seemed as if Heaven and Earth 
were clasping one another. She held out 
her hand to Wtlhelnt with a nmile, and 
said : ^ 1 thank thee for bringing back the 
child to me : they had taken him away, I 
know* not how*, and since then 1 could not 
live. So long as my heart needs anything 
on earth, thy Felix sluiU HU up the void.* 

• • • • 

“ The Abbe ciilled them in the evening 
to attend tJie exequies of Mignon. The 
coinpapy proceedcnl to the Hall ot'thr Past ; 
they found it magniHcently ornamental 
and illuminattd. The walls were hung 
with azure tapestry almost from the ceil- 
ing to the fl(K)r, so that nothing hut the 
cornices and friezes above and below were 
visible. On the ftnir randelubros in the 
corners, large wax-lights were burnirig ; 
smaller lights were in the four smaller cati- 
delahrUvS placet! by the .sareophtigus in the 
middle. Near this stood four boys, dres.s- 
ed in azure with silver ; they had broad 
fans oV ostrirli leathers, which they wavtsl 
above a ligure that was resting upon the 
sarcophagus. The tnimpany sat down : 
two invisible ('lionises began in a .soft mu- 
»ir,il recitative to ask : *“ Whom bnng ye 
us to the still dwelling ?* The four boys 
replied with lovely voices: * 'Tis a tired 
playmate whom w c bring you ; let her re.st 
in your still dwelling, till the songs of her 
heavenly sisters once more awaken her.' 
(’non 1^3. 

“ Firstling of yiuith in our circle, we 
welcome thee ! M'ith sadness welcome 
thee ! May no Hoy, no maiden follow ! 
Let age only, willing and composed, ap- 
proach the Kilcnt Hall, and in the solctiiti 
company, repose this one dear cliUd ! 

JloYs, 

“ Ah ! reluctantly wc brought her hi- 
thcT ! Ah ! and she is to remain here ! Let 
us too remain ; let us weep, let us weep 
upon her bier ! 
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. * CUOJIU8. 

Yet look At the strong idngs ; look si, 
the light clear robe ! ilow glitters tlio gol 
den band upon her head! Look at ilie 
beautiful, the noble repose I 
lUjYt*. 

“ Ah ! the wings do not raise her ; in 
the frolic game, her robe flutters to and fro 
no more ; hen we bound her head witli 
roses, her looks on us were kind and friend- 

iy- 

f’uonus. 

“ Cast forward the eyes of your spirits ! 
Awake in your souls the imaginative pow. 
er, which carries Lit'e^ the fairest, the high- 
est ot’ earthly endowments, aw'ay beyond 
the stars. 

llovs. 

“ Jlut, ah ! wc iind her not here ; in the 
garden she wanders not ; the flowers of the 
ineaduw slic plucks no longer. Let us 
aecj>, we are leaving her litre ! l^et us 
ueep and remain with her ! 

Ciioni'H. 

“ t’hildren, turn back into life ! Vour 
tears let the tresh air dry whieh plays up- 
on the rushing vtuter. FU from Night! 
Day and I’leasurc and ( ontinuance are the 
lot ot' the living. 

Bovs. 

“ Vp ! Turn hark into life! lat the 
dij} g!\c us labour and jiltasure, till the 
evening brin;.H us rest, and the nightly 
sleep refreshes us. 

CiKUirs. 

*'* < liildrcn ! Hasten into life! In the 
pure guru u'nts of beaut), may liove meet 
you with heavenly look.s, and with the 
wreath of iiiiinortality. 

“ By tlie pressure fif aspring, theAhhe 
sank the hod> iiit<i tlu cavity of tJ)c nuir- 
l>le. Four \iMiih>, dressed as tlie ho\H 
liad been, eaim* out from behind the lapes- 
tiy ; and lifting tin- heavy, beautifully or- 
namented lid upon the (oflin, thus began 
their .neuig. 

'Fill: ^’<»i'Tiis. 

“ M'ell is the treasure now laid ujr; the 
fair image of the Fast I Here sleeps it in 
the marble, undecaying ; in your hearts too 
it lives, if works. Tiavtl, travel back inb» 
life! Take along with you this holy Kar- 

ne.stnesK ; for Karnesincss alone makes life 
eternity.” 

We have perhaps quoted too much 
— anti yet fain wtiuld vrt* quote inure. 
Independent altogether of this story 
of Alignon, there is another not less 
affecting, although not quite so ima- 
ginative — that of Mariana, This, too, 
16 a golden thread, that runs here and 
there through the wliole web of this 
complex and singular performance. 

Whatever onHnary novel-readers 
may think, it is no trifle that we now 
do possess in the English language a 


faithful and ooinpleta version of ont 
of those works by which Goethe has 
established his fame as a novelist. 
The English translation of The Sor- 
rows of Werther is abominable, and no 
one can have any proper notion of that 
work from it. We trust this young 
gentleman may be prevailed upon to 
do for Werther the same service which 
Mcister has received at his hands. 
The task will be a far lighter one, and 
the juvenile work, whatever Goetho 
himself may think or say, is, after all, 
a superior one even to his Meister. It 
is, at all events, a work much more 
certain to find favour with English 
readers, if it were but presented to 
them in a decent English dress. 

In his future versions, we hope this 
gentleman will please to dispense with 
his Fra a ---Herr —Fraidci n — Stall- 
meister— ^ Ami -^Stadthaus, and the 
other purely German words witli which 
in this instance he has here and there 
roost absurdly and offinsively inter- 
larded his excellent English. Air, 
Airs, Miss, Master-of-the-horse, Ma- 
gistrate, Town-house, and ^he like, 
ure quite as good words in sound, and 
considerably more intelligible. This 
hint will, we hope, be taken in good 
part. And the publishers also will 
forgiv** us for observing, that it is too 
much to make us pay for a translation 
of a German novel, at the same rate as 
for a new w’ork of the Author of Wa- 
ver ley. 

AVe have named, at the head of this 
article, a version (so called) of Goethe's 
Life of Himself, wdiich has lately is- 
.sued from the London press. We 
huvt‘ done so, merely that we might 
have llu‘ opportunity of warning our 
readers against one of tlie most auda- 
cious and impudent pieces of quack- 
ery, by which the public confidence 
has of late years been insulted. The 
Kcribe pretends to translate from the 
German ; but, in fact, his translation 
is a miserably mutilated one of a very 
had French version. The sense has 
been missed in innumerable instances 
ill the txiur.se of this double process of 
refinement. And altogether the catch- 
penny is below contempt. Its defects 
of e.\ccution have been abundantly ex- 

I ioscd in the Westminster He view ; 
mt these critics themselves do not ap- 
pear to be aware of the fact, that since 
the three volumes, inscribed " Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” were published, 
another volume of this work has ap- 
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pearl'd. Of ttiis ciirirc fourth volume, 
which has been for not less than ntj;hl 
years* before the ])ublic, and iian iliar 
to almost every j)ersi>u who knows 
anylhinji of Cierniaii letters — of this 
charming volume, which cimiains 
GQcthe’b Narrative of his Travels in 
Italy, otie of the most inleristiiiii j>e- 
riods of lus life — of tliis I'liiire vokuiu* 
our nohle traiiblalor hiis not tr.inslalid 
one syllable. And vet he Ikis the lace 
to make a grand apology fei the uhrujd- 
ness with which Goethe’s narrative 
terminates, and ekes out his oxmi two 


iniscrahlo octa\os with a bald and bar- 
n.Mi “ un^innl! ! r continuation Of 
(u)elhes life, and some notices ofliis 
liltrarv comeinjjoniries, which have 
i xery ,\y\H jiiance of being copied frotn 
ilu* small print of some Freiieh Ma- 

g.zmc, or “ Dictionary of Jd>iug Au- 
thors,” ?n,ii/c in s< 11. 

AVe sl.oulil like (Xtnniely to S( e a 
tr:iiisl.;tu*n ot (ioethe\ I.ife, executed 
h\ the tiim>lat()r ot luh 'NVillielm M« is- 
let*, or Millie similar Inind ; but tliis 
specimen of li.iek-woik aiid tjuack- 
work must be seouted by the public. 


• Our ropy i'' primed at Tishiniren in loKi, 


fHavttin$ nf t!^Oobcrtp. 

part tbf « ffonS. 

INTllODK TIO.V. 


Gentlk Rkadeu, 

Few pieces uf eant are more rotiinion tlian that Mhith (*onsists in re- 
echoing the old and riditMtIons cry of '* xariety i' eharming “ itf/i/n/n s per^ 
rfru’/W'e. vKte. iv'e. 1 <h*ny the fact. J uaiit noianeis. I at t hioL's he really 
good, and 1, for one, am in no ilang<T of wearvint: of th<‘m. f or example, 
to rise e\<‘ry day ahont half afttn* nine — t'at a lotiple of eegs .,Tid muHins, 
and drink some enps of genuine, s-.nmi. eJe.ir eolfee — t lien 1f> smoke a liitar 
or so — read the C hronielt^ — skim <i feu lolumev (♦f some lii>t-rate 
novel, or ]»i*rhaps pen a libel or tuo in a light •'keti’hv Xi'in— tfieii to 
take fi howl of .strong, rich, inugor.it iiie- setip — then to get on horseback, 
and ri(l(‘ seven or i ight mile-, juuno a visit to snim* amiable. \i elUhn*.!, 
aec.omplished young l.nly, in tloM ieuM' <*f it, ,»nd ehatting aua\ e.n hour 
with lier, 

'* .''porting xw'J] A.nai\llis fie shade. 

< >i u'.th t!u l.ti eh- *.i .Ni.' T.ih lia’r," 

;h Milton (‘spresM's it — then to take a liot-i .dh. ami dre- — tlieii to ut 
dou n to a plain suh-taniial dinner, i?« r.oup.mv with a si-!ei:! p.triv of 
real good, honest, jolly 'I’ories — nml to «-ne!i(| the rest of tin* evening \\ ith 
tficm oxer a [litclier of enol eh.atean-iiiarirofit , singing, iaiighiiig, speeilii- 
fying, hhmdiiig wit and uisdoijj, anil winding up tlm whole with a devil 
and a tumbler or t wo of hot rnm-je..ii<’h — I'liis, repeated da) after day. w eek 
alter week, inojith after nioiith, and year afler year, may perhajis appear 
to some peo])ie, a picture jiregnant with id<-a> of the most siekeiiing and 
disgusting monotony . Not s«» with me, howex er. I am a plain man. 
I could lead tlii^ dull eoiir.se of niiiforiii unvaried existence for the wliole 
periiMl of the Milleimiuin. Inileeil 1 mean liido .so. 

Hoping tliat yon, lienevolent reader, after weighing matters with your- 
self in ralm contemjdatinn for a few minutes, may he satisfied that the 
view' I have takmi is the right one— I now \entnre to siihinit to your 
frieudly'^ notice a small additional slice <d the same genuine Imnesl cut- 

and-coinc-aguiii dish, to whicli 1 recently hud tin; honour of introducing 
you. Do not, therefore, turn up your uo'se in fashionahle f!l^tidion^nt^s^” 
but mix your p-ofr, light yoiir pijie, and l.^ying out ymir dexter leg be- 
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fon; you in a comfiirtaljle maimer upon a well- padded chair, i»r sofa, or 
ftM)t-stoL»l, (tor the 8tutiing of the cushion, not tlie form of the furniture, 
is the point of real importance, above all, take particular care 
that your cravat, braces, waistband*, iS:c. 3:c. &(;. he duly rtdaxed pro- 
ceed, I say, with an easy }»ody, and a well-dispo^^ed, i»uinl)Ie, and medi- 
tative mind, to cast yojir eyi* over a lew more of those “ pebbles, " (to 
us(‘ a fine expression of the immortal Ibirke,) wliicli have Iteeri rounded 
riFid polishi'd h\ Innir to'.sinjr about in the mighty ocean of the intellect 
of, (ooitle retider. 

Your most devoted ser\.in1, 

Mokoan ODohkrty. 

lihtc Po.\fs, Jnnr 10, ls'21- 


fflajrim Ctoentn^nuUlj* 

Wni.vKx f i{ tlh-rc C' any swr <»♦' sha low of drmbt, a<? to the politics of an 
iii'livi’liial — tljit iiklividnai ins reason to !»:• of liis politics — in other 

Wdiils, lie jv, ,j Wiih.. A Toi y al\t tvs fie.ils above iioanl. Vmir NMul’’, on 
the otIi< r I'ami, particii! irlv yt/ur Whaz’.iiij:, or joun*: Wliiir, may liavt'. and, 
in point of fi *, ^■r]‘ often li.o’, his private reason^ lor Avishinp; to kci‘p the 
ht.im of uliicli h'^ n jmscio.,*' as iii J«.h i:i liic shade :n may hi . It is wonder- 
ful lion so.iii suvli elnracter.s make up thur minrU when they arc once fairly 
settled in a ;;oi)d llnn_^. 


fUaytm I'ljt'vttdlj. 

Ihx’k (Miiij'Jt he li o miuh, (dart I t mnot lie too littk*, i ^'d. Indeed, T li.ivc 
my d mbts isiu'thvr iii) I'd vnne ^lieidd t‘V' r see the lee-pail 'ill. Ihir'^un- 
<ly, niKjiK .tioirilily, icvcr should; ami I inn iiuliiied to think, tliat witli rc- 
curd to 111 null 1.0, claret, \e., it is quite sMtfi"a iii to wrap a w'ct 

towil (or ))(iha)i' a wi.'p of wit straw* »< better still) atiout the Jlot^le, mid 
put it m thi diMirjht ot a shad) wiiniow loracou]>le ot’ hours belore eiijoymiMit. 
I do not men! inn port, lu vMuse that is a w’lnlor wmc. 

fHartm djirtp-lirSt. 

In whal>M'r country one one should choo'^c the dishes of ilie country. 
Kvery really national dish is cood — at least. 1 luwcr vit met witli one that did 
not pralif) my ajipctiti. 'I'h*’ 'furki'li pilaws arc most cxccHctU— but the so 
Called Kreiieh cookery of i\ia iseMCiahi*. In like maiinei, roast beef with 
Viirksliire ]m<ldinL( is always a prime feast in Kn.dand, while John Huirrj 
Pn'r/inJi -rn- '</<•(///' , \c., are dicididl) .matlicma. NN'h.it a Imrror, aLjaiu, is a 
liiU'itich ol' the Pal'Ms l{o\aI ! (hi the same principle — (for all the Fine Arts 
follow ex letlv the same primiplcs) — on tlie same principle it is, that wdiilc 
Princijial Uoliertson, llnrald Stewart, Dr 'riionuis Hrown, and all the other 
would-hc-Fii;:lish writers of Scotland, have loim since hci’ii voted tame, in- 
sipiil, and taMih ss diet, tlie leal lufrj:is-hai: of a Uobert Hums keeps, and must 
always keip, its place. 


iHaynn 

Never take lobster sauce to salmon ; it is mere palntinj^ of the hly, or, I 
Bhnuld rather say, of the rose. The oiTly true sattco tor salmon is vinc<;ar, 
mustard, (hiyeiiiie ptd»per, and parsley. Try this oacc, my dear Dr Kitclicncr, 
and I have no hesitation in betting three ten-pennies that )oii will mwer 
di'part from it again while the breath of gastronomy is in your nostrils. As 
for the lobster, either make soup of him, or eat him cold (with cucumber) 
at supper. 



<^84. Maximt of Mr ODohertjj, jejune, 

I talked 1x1 the last roaxim of cold lokatcr for supper ; but this requites ex- 
planatiou. If by accident you have dined in a quiet way, and deferred for 
once the main business of existence iintil the night, then eat cold lobsters, cold 
beef, or cold anything you like for supper ; but in the ordinary case, when a 
man has already got his two bottles, or ^rhans three under his belt, depend 
on it, the eup]»er of that mail should be hot— not — hot — 

\unqnsmi idiuil Natura, aliuil Sapientia ilorct.** 

Such is my simple view of the matter ; but u friend at my elbow, who is al- 
ways for vefining on things, says, that the philosophical rule is this, When 
you have been drinking cold wine or add punch, your supper ought to he a 
devil, or at least something partaking of the devil character ; and, on the other 
hand, when you have been swallowing mulled wine, or hot j|>iirich, or hot 
toddy, soinetliing cold, with vinegar, sallad, &c., should form the supper/'— I 
have given you my friend's thairy in his own words.— If men of sense would 
but communicate the results of their tlifflrent experiments to tlie public, we 
should soon have abundant Juiti for the settlement of all these dispuU'S. 

fHaytm 

It is a common thing to hear big wigs prosing against JrinLin!^, as “ a prin- 
cipal source of the evil that we see in this world." — I heard a very )dg wig say 
BO myself the other day from the bench, and we have all heard thV same cant, 
ad mwseam usque, from the jmlpit. There cannot, luuvever, be a more egre- 
gious mistiikc. Had Vtdtaire, Robespierre, Ruonaparte, Talleyrand, &c., 
iK'cn all a set of jolly boozing lads, what a mass of sin and liorror, of blas- 
phemy, uproar, blood-thirsty revolution, wars, hatths, siegts, butcherings, 
ravishings, &c. &c. &c., in France, (ierroany, Fgy])l, Spam, Sicily, Syria, 
North America, Fonugal, &c., Inul been spared within the last twenty or thir- 
ty years ] Had AJ ah 01 net been a comfortable, social go(Kl fellow, devotedly 
fond of his pipe and jwt, would not the worhl liave avoided the whoh* of that 
humbug of Islamisin ? — a suptrslilion, readtr, that has chained up and degra- 
(Ifil the inlelicet of man in so many of the finest districts of iIk* glolx', during 
the space of so many long centuries. Is it not iiuuiit’esl, that if Soutliey had 
been a greater dealt r in quarts, his trade would have ht‘en mi»re liiiuUtl as to 
quartos ? — It is clear, then, tliat loyalty, n ligion, and literature, have had oc- 
casion, one and all of tliem, to bemoan not the wine-sop, but the milk-sop, 
proiKUsitics of tlicir most deadly foes. 

iHayttn 

In making our estimate of a man s character, we should always lay entirely 
out of view whatever Jias any connexion with the womankind/’ In fact, 
we all are, or liave been, or shall he, — or, if this Ik? too much, wc all at least 
might, could, wronhl, or should, Ik>— tools quoad hftc, I wish this were the 
worst of it — but enough. 

The next l>cst thing to a ri-ally good woman, is a really good-natured 
one. 

» 

iHayim C|iirt]yj(tbfnt|b« 

The next worst thing to a really bad man, fin other words n knave,) is a 
really good-natured roan, (in other words a /bo/.) 

6 
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iStejIm CSfrtp'rigJlJ. 

A fool atlinlrcs likeness to liiinRolf ; but, i*xex‘pt in the ease of fools, people 
fall in love with snmetliiiig uiilikt^ theioselvi h — a tall Trjaii with a sliort wo- 
iniiii — little man with a htrapjxr — iair peupU; with tlaik — and uo on. 

A rnarrit i! woman cimmwn.l; tiiH , in love with a inavi as unlik.- licr l)U'b.iinl 
as is j.ov.^i'nli* — Init a ^^i(low \riy iiia.rif.s a man tMrciii'wl) rescmbliug 

tlie ik'fuiut. The ruhoii is obviou-'. 

fl^arCai iToiHfib. 

may always awrtaiii wlietiuryou an in a city or a village, by finding 
out wlictliiT tlie inh.iliitaiit - do or di/ not taro lor or speak about anything 
three days alter it hat; Ijajkpciird. 

'I'inx ari Ami of m* n — ‘1. V. hie ^\]io hr. al’Aav , he t, i Vi ing— 

■ In 'i'oiv who ha (nu( a \\ iu > — tin* W’ii!^ who onrr h' eii a 'Jury, 
•u<! tih 'I’nM ^sl'.o Ij.o. in «» a 'l\a w Of the'.^* I tliiiik willmelv only 

>\iih lIk I ,>t, — voiiMdtriu^ ilie /t/.'.' a TihM the ,srr,ind as a knave, and tijc 
//.->./ ;m 1 oih a ihel and a kua\e; but if I mu.%t choose among the others, 
give me the mere fuol. 

iBayiin 

Ni'Vrr hMo,.ifv e s. .riul time vviih tin* man wlioin y-ii h ivc seen mida'liavr 
lum>( It /M In-i < uj’>. 1 havi' .san a j-iiat di.i) ol' lite, aiiJ 1 slake niysi‘i:‘ upon 

t jii- asM rtioii, tliai no man i\ti ..ivs (.r dots ilmi hnual thuig wlieu ilrunk; 
wlii.'h he wouitl not <.Uo i>a\ or do wIrii i;‘/n du/s/, 

faa;ini jrodjialjtrt. 

Tn liuraturv' and in !t»\e v'c gimaally h- -dn in h.i 1 i.n I iny^tdf wroti 
\trv piunpo ss \irM-. at iwoni' , ;,nd n.v iii>i ji.nni' v. i. a Il.’untinij:, ain, arti- 
fn ial atutudiin/er. M \t r.;i uar> older than nivsilf. Ily ini.in.s of experienet', 
Wi idneate our iiuauinalion, aod 'heetune seiiMhlt* to ilu* eliann of the simple 
ami the iinaih( t<d, hoth in Ihliv sam! In lle.s-leiur.s. — Vonr si ptuagenarian of 
atcornplishcd ta-Nte tlisiaiih. ipitiulswith laligious S(TU])ulosiry, and prefVrs 
iin mnoeeiU blushing maiden of sixteen, to all the bUiing duehesstb of S» 
.luuies's. 


Nothing is more disgusting than tlie corttm publico endearments in wliich 
new-marned p(‘oj)le so freipiently indulge themselves. Tlic tiling is obviously 
indecent ; but tliis 1 could overlook, wore it not iiho llie perfection of folly 
and imliccility. No wise man counts bis coin in the presence of tlios«' who, 
for aught be knows, may be thieves — and no good sportsman jKTmits the />///> 
to do tliat for which the dog must he corrected. 

A husband .should ho very attv iilive to his wife until the flist chihl is barn 
After that slm c>m :‘uiu%' hcr^dfvU houu*. while \v: rc?uines his joil\ Iv^hiP 
Voi.X\. IV 
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Never believe in the intelloet of a ^Vhif^, merely because you Iiear all the 
Whigs trumpet him — nay, boKl fast your faith that lie is a diuulerluMul. evc'u 
althougli the Pluckless ]»ipe symphoiiioiis. 'J’his is, you will please to olwcrve^ 
merely a plain English version of that good old adjiriuvi : 

Millc lied eyphris cvulir:»nnn uiiUla jiingas. 

Nil ]>ratcr lua^nuni cor.titivv niljiluc'.*' 


fBayim 

There are two methods of mail-coach travelling — the generous and the spa- 
ring. I have tried hoth, and give my voice decidedly h>r the former. It is id's 
Htuff that you hear about eatin.; and drinking plentifully inducing fever, 

&c. during a long journey. Katijig and drinking copiously produce nothing, 
mind am! body being well regulated, but slecjiimss— anA I know no ])l;!ce 
where that inclination may be indulged less n‘prelRnsibly than in a mail- 
coach, for at least sixteen liours out of the foiir-and-tweiity. In travelling, 1 
make a jioint to eat believer I can sit down, ami to drink (aU) wheiievt r the 
coach stops. As for the interim, wlicn I can iieithtr eat nor drink, 1 smoke 
if upon deck, and snuft* if inside. 

X.B. Ofeour.se, 1 mciin \shen there is no opportunity of Hirtition 

iHayun ^oiip-cigbtb- 

If you moot with a ph a^-mt fellow in a stage-coach, dine and get drunk with 
him, and, still holding him to be a jdeasaiit fellow, hear from his own lip-, 
just at parting that he is a If’A/g — do not change your opinion of the man 
Depend on it he is (jui/ning you. 

iriavtni itortgiHintD. 

Show me tJie yming lady that runs after preachers— and I will sht'W you oik 
who has no particular aversion to men. 

There are only three liquors that harmonb.e witli smoking — beer — coffee — 
and hock. Cigars altogether destroy the flavour\rf' claret, and indeid of all 
red wines, except J/r 7/ ///</// ; which, in case you are not knowing in such 
matters, is tin* protiuee of the Hurgumly grape transplanted to the f'anks ol 
the Jlhint* — a wine lor which 1 ha\^ a jiaiticular regard. 

iHavim 

Me wlio 5 K’ fiicmlship is worth having, must hate and be hatetl. 

Your highly popular young lady s<‘lr3om — I believe I might say ttevrr — in- 
spires a true, deep, soul- tilling passion. I cannot suppose .lulie d'Efangc to 
have been a l;xv*>urite parnier in a ball-room. .She could not lake the trouble 
to smile upon "onuHiy fopr;. 


The intensely amorous (emprraiiricnt in a young girl, never fails to stamp 
melancholy on her eyelid, 'flie lively, rattling* giggling romp, may be capable 
of a love of her own kiiMl-*-but never the true luxury of the passion. 
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JFi(tp4ourtf). 

No fool can be in love. — N. B. It has already been laid do\T)i that all good’- 
iiatiircd men arc foolh. 


^Wfaytm JFiftp-'Kftit- 

N'i>thnig ifl nu»ri‘ overratedj in cf»nnnori parlaiiro at least, tliaii the influence 
oi' personal h.^n(l^olm•Jles^ in int ii. Tor my part, I can easily iiiia'iim* a U'onian 
1 mean one really wortli being lovtd by) lulling in love witli a Balfour of 
Burleigh — but I cannot say the same thing as to a young Miluvvood. A real 
Beb^'eea would, I also think, have been more likely to fall in love wuth the 
'I\ lophir tlian w'ith Ivaiilioe ; but tbt se, 1 believe, were both liandsoine fel- 
lows m their sevtral styles. The converse of all tliis applies to the ease of 
vvottuii. Ilousse.iu did not dare to let tlie suiall-po\ ]>erniancnlly iitjurc the 
he.mty of his Heloise. One would have closed the hook iiad he destroyed the 
w/o t/uu *fon of all romance. 


iitnyim dFiUiJ-Stpi). 

Whenever you sei' a book frequiiitly advertisid, you may be pretty sure it 
IS a bad one. If you see a / //^ quoted m the advertisements, you may be quite 
Mire. 


fsm^iloy but one tradesman of the s.-mie trade, auKl let him be the man 
111 hjs line. He has the best materials, ami can give the best tick ; and one 

long bill IS, at all tiuus, a mere trifle on a man's mind, compared with three 
•short ones. 


fHa ynii f 

I cannot very well tell the reason, but such is the tact the best bools and 
shot^s arc made at York— I mean a*' to the quality of the leather. 

fBavun pi(ti>*nuttb 

He on your guard when you hear a younc: lady spfiik slightingly of a youm; 
iiiiJtleman with whom she ]ia< any soit of .icon liiitantv. >he is probably in 
love w'ith him, and will be lane to reimmlHr what jou say after she is m^r- 
fied. Hut if yon havebteii heedk-.ss ciiongli to follow her had, and abuse 
him, you must make the best of it. II you have great face, g ) boldly at once, 
and drawing lier into a corner, sav, Aha ! do vou rcini'inbcr a certain con* 
versation wi‘ had ? — Did }ou think I was not up to your tricks all the time 
— Or, Ktter still, take the /;//// by the horns, and say, — So ho! you lucky 
dog. 1 could have prophesieil tliis long ago. .She and 1 were ahvays at you 

when WY met — she thouglit I did not see ihrougli the affair — Poor girl ! she 
was doiiperately in for it, to he sun*. Hy .Tupiter, what a fortunate fellow you 
have Ixvn !’* i\:c. \'C. — Or — be’?t of all — follow my ow'ii plan — i. c. don't 

call till the honey-moon i.s over. 

it is ilie prevailing humbug for authors to uhstaiu from putting their names 
oil their title-pages — and well mav 1 tall this a Immbug, since of every hook 
that ever attract.^ the smallest attention, the aiUhov is instantly just as well 
known as if he had dapt his portrait to the k'ginning of it. This nonsense 
sometimes annoys me, and I have a never-failing luctliod. My way is this ; 
\ do not, as other people do, utter modest, mincing, little romt>liinents, in 
hopes of sexing the culprit blush, anti thcrebv barav himself. This h much 
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too pretty troatineiu for a man guilty of playing upon the public— and, ^ bi>- 
siiles, few of them can blush. I prcteml the most perfect ignorance of the 
prevailing, and, of course, just suspicion ; and the moment the work is men- 
tioned, 1 begin abusing it up bill and down dale. Tlie eoinpaiiy tip me the wink, 
nod, frown in abundance — no matter. On I go, vionhvus, and one of two 
gooil things is the result, viz. either the anon) iiioiis hero waxeth wroth, and 
ill that case the cat is out of the {Kike for ever and a day ; or he takes it in 
good part, keeping his countenance with perfect coin})osure, and then it is 
jmnu'd that he is really a sensible fellow, and by consequence really has a right 
to follow his own fancies, however ridiculous. 

I^rd Byron* observes, that the daily necessity of shaving imposed upon the 
European male, places him on a level, as to misery, with the sex to whose 
share the occasional botlicration of parturition has fallen. 1 quite agree with 
his ]ordshi|>— and in order to diminish, as far as in me lies, the j>ains of iny 
si>ccies, I hereby lay down tlic result of my experiences in abrasion. If I ha<l 
ever lain in, I would have done my best for the ladies too — hut to )>rocced.— 
First, then, buy your razors at 1*agi:'"\s — a queer, d.irk-looking, little irhoj) in 
riccadilly, a few doors eastward from tlic head of St James's Street. lie is a 
decent, shrewd, intelligent ol<l man, makes the best hlatles in Furope, tempers 
every one of them with his own hand, and would soom'r cut his throat than 
give you a second-rate article. Secondly, in stropping }our razor, (and apitct' 
of plain buff leather is by far the best strop,) ]day fmm you, not totvanh you. 
Thirdly, anoint your beard overiiiglit, if the skin he in any degree hard or dry, 
or out of repair, with cold cream, or, belter still, with h( ar's grease. Fourtli- 
ly, whether you have anointed or not, wash your face e.ireluUy and copiouOy 
before shaving, for the chief difficulty almost always virets from dust, }»<rspi- 
raiioii, »S.e. clogging the root:, of the heard. Fifthlv, let \f)i!r soup he the i\istu 
di (’iisb’giu. Sixthly, let )our brush he a /wo om* of /so'-, hair. SoLtithly, 
in sjiite oJ Sir .luli.i Miielair, aUv\i)N use hot waua — boiling wat(.r. 'I’lKst are 
the s, veri :i rnle^. 

X. II. • the stroj) agiiii afttr yon have <h*ne shaving, ainl get (dd Paget, 
If possible, to give jou a hssou in .Mttiug Nour razors. If you cannot manage 
this, seiid them to him to he sot — ay, c\en if you live .>in) imh-s from Lon- 
don. lVt)[)ie .send to town about tlndr coat'., houts, tVc., hiil what arc all these 
things to the real comfort of a man, compared witli a good razor 

Ass milk, they say, tastes exceedingly like w'oinau s. No wonder. 

A smoker should take as much c:ire about his cigars, as u wine-hihber doe:, 
of his cellar, vetmost of tlum an* ixe^^dmgly leiniss and negligent, 'fhe 
rnJfS are as lollow.s : First, keip a large stock, for good l!>l>a.’i:o imjiroves very 
much hy lime — say enougli for two )v.'ir.s' coniiUiiiption. Secondly, kirp them in 
the ciM)k‘si jjiace yoti have, ]»ro\ided it he jicrfectly dry — tor a cigar that is once 
wet, is u,sths:» and irrecLiim ihie. Thirdly, ktep tlum m air-tight ca- 

nisters — for lh(> common wooden hf)xe; pi.‘>y tlic d. vil. 

XMh 'rile loh.uco laws a»e the greatest o[q>rohnum of the British c(Mle. 
We lai<l those n.o,t extravagant duties on tobacco at the time w'hcn North 
America wa.s a part of our own einjiirc, and we still retain them in spite of 
rhyme and rea.soii. One con.sequence is, that every ^cnilemati who smoker 
smuggles ; for the duty on manufactim'd tobacco aniounts to a prohibition — it. 
is, I think, no less than i'i;:,htet n shillings ]»er pound — and what is a pound of 
cigars? W'hy docs nol the Duke of Sussex speak up in the House of J4ords? 
“ I like King Cieorge, hut I can't aflhrd to pay duties,” ({uoth Naiity Kwart ; 
and I qmle agree wiili tlo’ iniiiiilahle Naiity, 


^ I • >. I f J''i - ii 


' 'lii 


inin. Kfjrv Den Juau apptaruh-— C. N. 
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No cigar-smokor over coniinittcd buIcuIc. 

Cl^ajcira 

In making liot toddy, or hot punch, you must put in the spirits bcfoio tla 
water: In cold jiunch, grog, ike. the other way. l^et Dr Dope explain the 
reason. 1 state lacts. 


'J^he safety of women consists in one circumstance : Men do not possess at 
llic same time the knowleilge of tlurty-livc and the blood of seventeen. 

T he extreme instance of the bathos is this: Any modern sermou after the 

Litany of the Church of England. 

I'lie of all times for hirting is a ’wedding. They arc all agog, poor 

things. 

'l\> mo tlieri' is nolliing very starc-vrorthy in the licentiousness of a few em- 
presses, qmens, eSco. of wliom vm* have ail luard so much. After all, these ck- 
vuted feinakh only thouglii theiiiselws the equals of common men. 

If pnidcs were as j»ure as tliey would have us believe, tlu'y w^ould not rail so 
bitterly as tlu‘y do. We do not tlioroughly hate that which we do not tho^ 
roughly understand. 


^fbentn^Ur^t. 

( Com f mi d aftt r .\U' inouthC rcaUU Hcc b* Athvmt. ) 

John llroughain for bourdeaux, 

Itohert ( ockhiivii for eiianijiagiu , 

lolm Ferguson hir lnK*k.s, 

C'ay tor SluT^^ Mck of Spain, 

f*hin for rod, pirn, ami books, 

Dunn for conge aiul salaam. 

Ikiilie Blackwood for b<H>ks, 

I^Iacvey Napier for baiaain. 

Sir Walter for fables, 

Peter UolxrtNon for spccclu s, 

Mr 'Protter f«>r tables, 

Mr Jlrulges fur breeches. 

Gall for coaches and pgs, 

Steele ibr ices and Jain, 

Mr (Tnpiliart for wiga, 

JNIr Jetircy for bam. 

I .ord IMortoii for tlu* zebra, 

Hilly Allan for the brush. 

Johnny Leslie for the Hebrew. 

And xnysclf ibr a blu»h. 
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rjunc, 




IVoplc may talk as they like, but, after all, Loiulon is l^oiulon. Now, stunc- 
body will say, here is a foolish tautology — does not everybody know that? 
Hooly and fairly, niy friend — it is ton to one if // ;// know it. If you were ask- 
ed what are the tine thiiiirs of IaukIoii ? — what is it that jrives it its nietro- 
politan an<l deeidedly superior character? Vou would say Parliament — St 
James’s — Carlton 1 iouse — the Parks — Almack’s — White’s — Itrookes’s — 
Crockford’s — Hoo<lle's — UcLreiit Strt'et — the 'IMuatres — the itiorama'' — llie Na- 
turorainas — the tiddle-de-devils. Not one of these is in Londtm, except per- 
haps the la.st, fori do not well know wliut that r — hut London itstlf — the 
city inside TempU-bar, is tlie ]il*ice for a }diilo.M^])her. 

] of’ l.eli nuu nourtxh or i‘; t’.oU’, 

Pm'!) Nasli nijy make tluai ii'' l»ob N.i'li 1;..^ dd' . 

Hut can Hob Naslt (//Wf •;/ hn.tor.w itmnino') ereate tin liiories of Cockney- 

land ? (\ni he build a atlin:: Sire* t — narniw, dirty, irrifuilar, it is true, hut 
still a Homan way, trod liy pioiid Pi.ttoi'i, and s;dl to In- u.ilkt-d o\tr liv yon 
or me, in the same lorm as it was trampled h\ the ‘‘ luihnaii" of the leoioij- 
ary soldier, wlio did service at PhatNalia? Vvhai i'. London stone, a lilack 
lump ill a hole of tin* wall of a paltry church, (the London >t(Mie l ollee- 
house oppositt'. is a \i‘ry fair eoneern,) hut a Itoinan nnlli.irinin. Lid dnwti 
there, for anythin'.: )ou know to tlie eoiitiarv. by .Lilm- \uruola, who dis- 
covered Scotland, and wastin' frh nd of CorMthn> '1 iidU'-, ai'-'ordin,; to tin 
rules enacted by the rtiad -meters of old Apptus ('laudnis' ILu I imi t not 
p) on with the recollect i«)n of L*n)*!on, ( inse er. ila t t>ckne\ sehotd ot 

scribVdors — they, who know n()thin^', ha\f‘, hy winin'; in t r.iui of .\n:n'>ia 
Triiiohantuin, (l u.>e this word on purpoM’, in otiUr to voncial fioni then> 
what I mean,) made us sick of tito ‘^uhjtcl. L tlnteiore, lia\c hardy aiher;- 
c'd to tlie Ihmian times, for luckily they haw not hud the vUidacity jireieiid 
to any ac<juaintance with snch a jKrtod. 

The Court — V\'hy, to lie ''Urt , it eoiit.ini'' ih< KniL'^, wdioni, as a 'J'oiy, I n- 
vereiice as an iiitcL;fal portion of tin* >tat<. — 1 hate to hear him caikd the ( hn f 
Magistrate, as if he was btit an upjier sort td’ Lord W'ailhnuin — and whom as 
a man 1 regard — hut my attachiiienl cnm-iiiuUunal, and in the pr« sent case 
per ‘HUjal, and not local. ’I'he -saini ina\ he said ol’ Parhaintnt. for tin 
clubs, wily tin y are hut knot*' of hunidruin j)»',>j»le afu i dd. (nit of :,1! whu li you 
could not .shake five wits. 'J’ln* .\Iin.nkile.> are theatres vtufl —the 

fashionables nothing. In money — iii coiniort — in cookery— in anti<jnity— in 
uAdying subjects for quizzitication — in prt tiy Jew cs^'es — as Spi user siiy s, L. ( J 
H. I. C. V. .St. x\i. 

,!<■ sa, '>w*’riy hiigl.:. 

Adorn’d with gold and j<\uL diiiining clcnrc— 

London proper I back against .Southwark and Westminster, including all the 
adjacent hams, and and fouAj and irrfh. Where can w'e tiinl the match, 

for the Albion, in Ahh r.vgate .Street, as thou g(»ebt fioin St M.irtiii Le (iraiid 
to the territory of Goswell Street, in the whole world, taka* the world either 
wayp, from Melville I.^land to \'an Dieincif.s Lainl, or from Waldo in the Island 
of Japan, to Iveragli in the kingdom of Kery, and back again 'f Nowhere ! 

But I am straying from iny cups. 

lU'toumons, dist tiniJid (iousicr, a no 3 tre propous. 

Quel ? dist (iargiuitua. 

Why, punch making. 


In making ’rack punch, you ought to put two glasses of rum to three of 
arrack. A gowl deal of sugar is required ; but .sweetening, after all, must he 
left to taste. Kitchener is frequently absurd, wdicn he prescribes by weight 
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and ^ncasure for such tl»in| 2 :s. I^'nions and limes arc also matter of palate, 
blit two lemons is enough for the above quantity : put then an ecjual quanti- 
ty of ivater — ?. <*. not Hvt*, hut xlv gliisscs, to allow for tl»c lemon juice, and 
you have a very pretty three tumblers of punch. ]Mix in a jug. if you arc 
afraid of bead-adies — for, as Xenophon wiys of another kind ot eastern tipple, 
'rack puiH-h is >/£? — put /in'cr as much wdicr iis spirits. I, however, 

never used it that way for my own private drinking. 

^ebfn<p4ouvtlj* 

The rontroverM' respecting the fit hqnoi for punch, is far from being set at 
rest. As sojnefolk inetition J)r Kitchener, 1 may as wellatonctMlisposeof him. 
In his nostrum, he professis to give you a receipt for making lemonade 

in a minute, and lie eoinmences by bidiling you nnx essence of lemon peel /*?; 
f/riLrnt A with (M]iillaire. Ilow that is to be <ione in .1 minute passes iny com- 
prehension. But waving this, he proceeds to descrilx' the process of acid ma- 
king, and then, in the coolest and most audacious way in the w'orld, bids you 
put a spoonful of it info a pint of water, which will produce a very agreeaiile 
sherbet, the addition of rum or brandy (cjuoth our hero) will convert this 
into rcN( ii J»nti i 1 m." M'hiit a pretty way of doing business this is I It i-, 
just as much as if I were to say, gel a flint — tlie atklition of a stock, lock, and 
barrel to which, will coinert it into n (.f .v c i i \ . Why, the spirits were 
first to be cuiisulert d. 


Cpayiui ^cbriUp^fiitb 

Brandy 1 do not tldnk good punch, 'Tlit' lt‘inon does not blandly amalga- 
mate, and siur.tr hurts tlu' \inoas tia\oiir. Not i*. it over gcK)d as grog. I re- 
coniuieinl hr.uidv to he u^ed a*, a dr.nn soKly. In drinking claret, wh<*n that 
cold Wine hi cm*-, as U will do, to chill tlie ^loinadi, a glass of brandy after 
t‘Vtr\ lour gi t-'-es of clii'et corrects the fiigivlit). 

N.B. Brands, and imletd all otiu r drains, Miouhl Ik taken at one sup, no 
matter how 1 nge the gl.ivs niav he. The old rule of ‘‘ ii-. ser to make twobitis 
of a cherry/’ applies s'oth p<euliar tinjdiasi^ to ehiny brandy. 

Hum is the liquor consecrate to grog. Half and Iialf is the fair p’^oportion. 
firog slitmid never he stirr^ul with a spoon, but iniineilialely <lrunk as soon as 

the rum ha^ hem pourt d in. Hum punch is apt to he heavy on the stoniacli 
— and unless very old, it lias net pi cnli.'fr merit as a liram. 'J'he American 
j)iiie-ap]>le rum is tine (Inuking, ami 1 wonder it i> not iiitroduci’d into thi.s 
country. In m\ List I oniiitid to p.UKgvrize the peach brandy of 

<»ur Traiis-Atluntic brethren, an omission which 1 beg leave here to correct. 

5Bayim ^rbrntp ^Jfbfiitlj* 

The pursers on hoard sliij»- vvater the rum too much. Vou hear fools m 
Parliament and elst'where, prating about the evils oT impressment; but tin' 
real giicvanres of’ the navy are left untoiiebed. frokcr should take this up, 
for it ivould make him extensively ]»opular. 

^cbtntn^fi^Ijtb 

Shrub is decidedly a pleasant drink, particularly in the morning. It is- 
however, expensive. Sheridan used to say it was better to drink champagne 
out of economy ; for, .said he, your brains got addled wdth a single flask ot 
champagne, whereas you drink rum shrub all night before you are properly 

drunk. , Sheridan tvag a great man. 
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As for arrack — I can’t say I like It. Yon would bam tbo first Mull or 
(iui-hi of them all, by infusing a couple of Rcruplcs of flowers of benjamin in 
a Iwttle of rum. You would see him snuffing it up his nose, and swearing 
that he would know its fragrance at the distance of a narasang. The flowers 
of benjamin cost alwut twopence. The best place for rack is Vauxhall ; but 
I suspect they run this hum on you. At Tom s, in Conihill, you get it ge- 
nuine. 


Of Tom’s, thus casually presented to my mind, lot me indulge in the tc* 
collection. Cofloc-houso, roilolont of cujsIj, what inagnifuviit assoeiations of 
ideas do you not creatt' 1 Ity you for gonenitions lias rolled the never-ceasing 
flow of wealtli — the chink of money, simv the memory of man, ha« not been 
chocked within your liearing. \'et, witli the Jnsnurui/irr of a sublime phi- 
losophy, your cooks and waitt'rs have lu ver turned aw u from their works of 
gastrosophy, to think of the neigliboi ring nulli»‘ns. IJow s\ipcrh is your real 

turtle sou[) — how peppery your niullagatawn) — liow’ i-anicular your Madeira ! 
De|>en(l ujmn it, the places for dining in, are the city tavern^ or cotiee-hoiises. 
You have not, to be sure, a skip-j.i{‘L monkt. y hi>pp’.nj: behind your chair— 
you have no flaring mirror eA-a out on yon in all the majesty of a deep 
gill frame — you have no iiiarbU* ciuniney-pu ces, pleasant to itiok at, but all 
tolling accursedly aLviiiM yim in tlu' bill— liiMead of tlum, you hive stiady- 
goinr waiters, all duly impressed wiili the ilead c< rtaiiity of their working up 
gradually to be tavern-keejK rs tbemstlves — thenee men of ]»oteuey in the 
ward— ill lime merchants of some (Ugn «.• — aldtrinni in due course, pViliaps— 
and perhaps the vista presented to tlu-ir ineutul ojdies is gilded at the end by 
the august chain of Loud M a you. 'i’hey how to you for a jH'iiny, while a jack- 
anapes at the west immI would toss up Ins nose at a half-crown.’ Theprudenci' 
of their visitors make.> tliem priuKnt tiumseJves. l‘he eastern pnsee are 
boarded, while the wt'!;!'. rii t wo-an J-si\p, nnie,-, are dun/ to tli< wimls, after 
the thousands of the dan-lies w lm have bestowed thi in. 'I’lwn ihiir boxes are 
dark and dingy— but warm and cozy. A clock ticks au<libly to remind yon of 
the ni'cessity of keeping good liours even in the nmKt of revelry. Kve’n it ii 
man gets muzzy in i»ne of them, it is .1 solu r intoxication— you are thinking 
of profit and in the nuandi'rings of your intellect— and you retire to rest 
to dream of the necessity of iiulustry and attention. 

^Partm 

M’hen you write any outlandish lingo, always correct the prc.sp yourself. In 
my 2Uh Alaxim, a most erudite and important one, the word luichash is print- 
ed nechadadi. After tliis, let no conjectural emendation he <leeined loo wiltl, 
when we sei* sh eonverted by a printer into dlidhj PHTTIj which blun- 
ders must not have lieen made in the <l:iys of AL'-'S. ! Aim yet you hear fools 
prating about the impropriety of meddling widi the text* 

80 a)rim 

Maxims arc hard reading, demanding a constant stretch of the intellectual 
faculties. Every word must be diligently pondered, every assertion exaniiiuHl 
in ail its bearings, pursued with a keen eye to its remotest rouscflucuceb, re- 
jected with a piiilosojihic calmness, or treasured up with the same feeling as 
a *' ttvnfM If rtit” — a “ possession to cuariuty/* Ten pages of Maxims, there- 
torci are enough at a time. 
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THE rOUTICAl. ECONOMIST. 

Eumy IL — Part /. 

the most important terms, the fundamental doatrines, and the general 
and theoretical principles tf Political Ecouomj/, exphiined and established in a 
cledr, comistcat, and satisjaeiarjf mutmer, in the nmt vvlehrakd uritm in lhat 
science, and will they hear a close and screrc exinuinatian ? 

Qu* ils considcront an>•^i crun otre rote, ti la fantscte t*L lu rfHifusi(»i) nc rcf^ent pai 
dann la philosopliit; ordinaire a cause i(uc les philosophes sc* contenteiit d’ unc* vrai-seni- 
blancc lort tacile u troiiver, e» si coniiiiode jxmr leur vanitd et pour leurs intercts. 
irouve-t-on jus prcsque par tovii. line infinic* diversitie dc sentimens snr les mcincs mi- 
jfts, ct par consccpieiire line infinite d’eirciirs r (Vpeiiditiit u:i tres prand noinbre dcdis> 
eiplca »v laissent seduire et se sounietteii! avcui'kincnt a rautoritc de ccs pliilosophcs, 
sans cuinjirciidrc luebiiie Icnrs sentiiuciia. 

M^hhCithch ', JUchochc de la Vcrilc, 


Otni pcstnit puriK)se is to prove, that 
Political Kconoiiiy cannot lx* studicrl 
with advantage ami satisfaction in the 
modern writers on that .subject, by any 
person who wishes lo he eonviiiml of 
the soundness of ils first principles ; — 
%Nho experts jierspieuity, coiiMstency, 
oiwl aeeurate reasoning in the deduc- 
tidily from llitse pnncijde*'*, or to find 
llieni apjdicable lo, and i xplanatorv <»f 
what is occurring, or sure guides in tiie 
advancement and ucfiui.sition of f.*)cial 
wealth. 

Wc shall endeavour lo prove ibis, 
principally, iHYuuse we shall then 
pro.ve, tliat there is a field, almost en- 
tirely nnocenpied, for our labours. Hut 
wo have another object in view : JJy 
pointing out, us wt trust we shall be 
tnahltd lo do,ob.''eurity, conlradiction, 
and ainbiLiuity in the U'-e of word‘d, 
and iHogicMlue'.s in reasoning, we »<hall 
in some measure render it uiuieces- 
fiary to emph*) niucji time in the re- 
futation of doctrines we coms ive to 
he erroneous, ^\lun w<’ t nti r din'ctly 
on our Rubjeet, and wt-* shall al-so be 
enabled lo unfold and detect tbv' prin- 
cipal ami most powerful and general 
causeti of tlie obscurity and contradic- 
tion in which Political Economy is in- 
volved. 

All writers on this subject are agreed 
that the object of Political Economy 
is the natural means of wealth — tliat 
is, those means which natui e .supjdies, 
without any other interference oi‘ man, 
than simply employing them ; — those 
means rendered more productive by 
the labour and skill of man ; — the in- 
terchange and distribution of >veahh ; 
and the various methods by wdiich 
wealth can be increased in its produc- 
tion, or facilitated in its intercliangc 
and distribution. Whether Political 
£conomistB are ogtreed and consistent 

Voi.. XV. 


on tliose points, — especially on the 
sources of wealth, will l)c an after in- 
quiry. Ix t us fit. St examine wliat they 
mean by the term Wealth ; for it is 

evident, unless to this term is affixed 
u definite and clear meaning, vaguc- 
lu ss and inconel nsiveness must attend 
all the .‘ntpurics respecting its sources 
and distribution. 

It is mainiaincd by some, that a cer- 
tain degree of scarcity is necessary to 
constituti* wealth; and, on this ground, 
water is said not to form a part of wealth. 
Hut in the first phee, the term scarci- 
ty is indefinite and ambiguous. Corn 
may be prmluced in a country quite 
equal to the demand ; then there can 
be no scarcity ; it may even be produ- 
ced ill such quantity "as to exceed the 
demand, when, of course, a superfluity 
exists ; and yet, surely no one will 
maintain, that corn in these cases 
c<*:i:.«*s to bean article ofw'caltli, or that 
the claim of any article, to be inclu- 
ded among the ingredients of indivi- 
dual or sod.’il wt'alth, can depend on 
its nbundain*c c»r scarcity. 

Av’ith rcspt ct to the instance of win- 
ter, there is also a mistake. Water, 
even where it is in the greatest abun- 
dant*. requires labour to procure it, 
wducli inu.st either be performed, or 
paid for, by the person requiring it : 
and in cithci case, water must be con- 
sidered as an article of w’ealtb,a.s much 
ns any other object which is acquired 
either directly or indirectly by labou'-. 

Some stale tlic w'ealth of a nation 
to consist in the totality of the private 
property of its individuals ; others in 
the abundance of its commodities. The 
Economists distinguish public from 
private wealth, considering the for- 
mer as possessing a value in use, but 
no value in exchange ; a'fttl the latter, 
as having an exchangeable value, but 
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no value in use. Lord Lauderdale 
agrees with the Economists in distin- 
guishing individual riches from pub- 
lic wealth, but he defines the latter as 
consisting in all that tnan desires as 
useful or delightful to him ; and the 
former, as consisting in all that man 
desires as useful or deliglitful to him, 
which cxi.'ifs ill a (jeerrer nj' scat cilti. 

Say luaiutains that wi alth can only 
exist where there are things ])osst*t,-cd 
of realandintrinsic valiu’, anil that it is 
proportionate to the qinuitiiin t»f that 
valiu‘ ; great, when the aggregate oi‘ 
component value it gre.il — sin.ill^’wheii 
that aggregate is Miiall. Air JViiisip, 
his ingenious and able tran'^lator, ob- 
jects to tbi.-<letiniuon. '* ll is strange/’ 
he says, “ that a writer i*f so much 
research shoiihl hejin uiili such a loose 
definition, 'i’he term w eulth, or riches, 
iu its most enlarged seii'^e, means 
abundanee, in some degree or otbi-r, of 
those tliings which satisf) the w.tnts 
and desires ot niankiiul. In eNiima- 
ting, how«.M;r, wealth, account is t.iU n 
of such things only as are objects {»f 
desire, and ilurefon of 'value. Neulur 
doc* wecdtli consist in the p.»sses-i-in 
of value, which is a mere ijuahty, hut 
in the possession of things wherein the 
quality, >alue, is vested.*' 

It is unneccssiry toinnltiply instan- 
ces nf the vague use math* ot' tht term 
wealth hy roiitical lleimoinivt-, and 
of the various meanings tin y attach to 
it. It will ajipear, tlia( in txjdaiuing 
it, another term is introduevd, value, 
the I \aet (h riltition of which, \vi .shall 
find eijUaily loose an I iuisatisf.egi»ry, 
3Iosl writers draw a di^liuetion hc- 
twet II value in use, ami v.dm in i \- 
eiian.rf ; and no hlilee.f tht* eonf;isi<m 
in uhj'*Ii til!-, ’nraneh <»j' Political f'eo- 
iioiny is invoiMd, Inm aris- n IVmii this 
doubk meaning of the term vahu*. 

U'Polit-vai J'<conomi‘*ts (lifi'ci* in c»]»i- 
nion ‘o ijimh re-^ia e’iug the nature 
anil <h liriiticii of wc.drh anti value, 
thty difter nut le^^ when they treat of 
tile sources; of wealth uinl the inea.sure* 
of Value- Th-' wry early writers on 
this suhjeet, itah-mii, Misselili n, Jio- 
bertri, Alun, Davenant, King, i^ve. con- 
sidered tlie pn ciou.s metals, obtained 
in return for llie raw and immufaidu- 
red produce exported, a.s the cause of 
the wealth of nations. Oiber'-, espe- 
cially the oarlii-r Italian and J'nnch 
ivriter.s, ascribed the origin of wealth 
to the lowering of the rate of legal in- 
terest. The Economists regarded agri- 


culture as the only sure and abizndaiit 
source of wealth. Hume's doctrine is, 
that everything in the w’orld is pur- 
cliUHed by labour, ’i’his, it is ohser- 
ve<l by Ganilh, probably sugge^te<l to 
AiUun Smith his theory, that we’ulth 
is “ I -abouv iinproviHl by subdivision, 
•which fixt'-i and realizes itself in somt* 
particular olijeet, or vendible commo- 
dity, which lasts, for some time at least, 
alter that labour is past.” 

Say, iu his treatise on Political 
laumoiny, already nferred to, inain- 
t.-iins, th.il tliere is no actual jnodne- 
tion of we.ilth, without a eriutioii, o’ 
augnu ntatioii, of iiiility. 'i'o this ex- 
platiatioii oi* tlie source of wealth, his 
traiL^lator, Mr Prinse[i, addi^, in a note, 
“ and without the surinounting of na- 
lur.il difiieuhy of att.iimtu-nt." In 
aiiotlur part of his w'ork, Say skiU^, 
that wialth consi>t.s in the value that 
human indu'-lry, in aid and furiht-r- 
anct of nat ni*:d agents, eommumc it< 
tt* ihiiirs ; lure a tirm of verv luos<. 
and ambiguous meaning is introduced ; 
it would set in, h\ comparing the two 
l>as'^-lg^s, tiiut value in tlie latliT ha> 
the ‘aoic meunmg us utility in tin 
form el. 

SiMrumdi refers wealth to ill ret' 
sourets : land, labour, and human lile, 
or eMstence. 1 1 is not t'-i.^y to perci iv e 
Imw the jjst c.in }»♦ .s.nd lo ht one of 
the sources of wealth ; if it i.-s not s\- 
ijonyiiious wiili ialnmr, it can hardly 
have any nn aninu in this plau‘. 

If vve C4>nsvdi Ricardo, Alahhiis. »S:e. 
vve sh dl find ihi sanu loosi nes^ of ex- 
priSMon with r. ,']Kei to wealtli, thou-jh 
it is obv ious that an accurate (h timiioii 
of It is inili‘'js m- Lliie tmvard.s tlie full 
ami eh .ir ik \i lojiim ut of lin- very 
thmeutarv }>rineii/lt s of Political J’-eo- 

ijomy. 

All, liowt ver, are agrei <1 that labour 
i'. tilt, chief .'.oureo of vvc.dih : hut lun 
again, we ari > topped ami ptrpli.xi*.! 
wiih a frt fh dilficulty. 'J’lie Keono- 
misls first broached the opinion, that 
labour was of two diflerenl and oppo- 
site kinds, ]>r(Kl(iet)ve aiul unprixlue. 
live. ’Phal l.ihour wliieb i.s bestoweil 
on land, they represented as exv I u.sivc- 
ly product! VI' ; and all other kinds of' 
labour, — tlie labour of tin* manufac- 
turer, — the intTchaiit, — the lawyer, — 
Boldkr, fibysiciau, painter, au- 

thor, I've, as tntireJy uiijiroductivc. 
And cv( 11 Smith admits the distinction 
between productive and uiqiroductivc 
labour ; but transfers many of the clash- 
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C8 raifged by (lie Economist amongst 
unproductive labours, to the class of 
productive labours. Lattir writers 
nave in general admitted the distinc- 
tion, tlumgli they have still farllier 
reduced tliemnnlHT of what tliey eon- 
feider unproductive labours. 'J'liis is 
a pregnant and instniclive iii:>ta)ice, 
iK)t only of the vajiue and unsatisfac- 
tory results to Ins HXjuiries, to \vhi«*li 
a student of Political Keoimmy is e\- 
]K)sed, but of on(‘ of the most fertile 
sources of iinihiL;uity and contrariety 
of opinion. "I'hi* opposing ojiinionsare 
.’naint.'tined ]>artly in eonst <pience of 
no precise, clear, and delimit* meaning 
licing ait.iehetl to tlie urm productive 
by the tlisput.mts, and jurtly from a 
ver\ hto -e iiKxle of rt astJiimg.Hi uliieh, 
eithtr tlx- point indisjtiut ih takt n for 
i;r«imed, or the conclusion does not 
How from the premises. IVrliaph in 
III) sc ience are all thoM* sources of eiror 
.>) coimiKin and so prohtic, as in i*ob- 
?kmI I'conom). 

Lit u**' turn tti v.ilue ; we Invt' al- 
ivad) iem..rkid tliai a grand distinc- 
tion ir. nnid\' in ilu* unmigs of marly 
all the Poluic.d I'.cononn 'ts witli 
wliuh are actjuaiuud. .iMcunt and 
moihrn, naii\e ami lortMon, i‘etween 
\ahie 111 n> *, ami \aiuv m iNcliaiiee. 
iJtTieeit »> mamfesi in iicli error and 
oh^enrity inu'-t ariM — LT^raiuin ! for the 
moment tliat the iljsiim’tixM) is a 
per one— t!i:ic it exists in nature — that 
it IS a diMnuetmn uliieh ought to be 
intioiluMtl, when treating ot Politii'.d 
Ki'(*i»i>niy — and that tliemoks oftlif- 

fereiice hetween value m Use, and 
Milue in < \eliaiige, are clearly and ac- 
CMiMtely, as \m U i'ully, laid down by 
tiio.so who ailopi it ; — it is very difli- 
enll foi \Mitirs always lo ieuieinl)tr, 

and iidlure to the ihstinction in the 
use of the ti-rm value, and it is still 
more ddiietill for the nader always to 
retneinher and a]>])lv it. Hence must 
.'irise irror and obscuiiiy, and they 
have arisen from this source iu no 
small degree, and eontributed to ]»er- 
ph.x and tlaikeii the subject of Politi- 
cal Kconomy. 

Supposing that value in exclnuigo 
alone is meant, wlien it omirs in the 
writings of I’olitical Kconomists ; still 
■we cannot ]>roceed a single step farther, 
without meeting w'ith afresh <lilHculty 
and im|H*dimciit. e are called on to 
understand what ii> meant liy the terms 
measure of value, ami what consti- 
tutes this measure. I’hcro is scarcely 


any jxiint in fliis science wl^h has 
been so much discussed ; and the dis- 
cussion, though it has proceeded for a 
long period, has given rise to tedious, 
)rolix, and laboured disquisitions, and 
las bel li conducted by men, not only 
of undoubted Ulent, but who have 
brought the habitual use of those ta- 
lents to hear directly uml powerfully 
on I’olitical b'ennomy — has not con- 
ducted us to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Even tlu* first part of the dis- 
])ui»‘, which is merely verbal, is not 
terminated, nor do we yet know what 
])recise meaning wo should attach to 
the term measure, when applied to 
value. By some it would seem to be 
u-ed as simply Lijui valent to the ex- 
l>rt*ssioi) of value; as, wdien we say 
that a quarter of wdieat is ivorth .31., 
we mean nothing more than to express 
the value of wlieat, as it is usually cx- 
jn essed in the current coin of the king- 
dom. ''Phis is a vi ry harmless, but a 
\ery ^lnnee^‘^s^lry use of tlie term mea- 
sure of value ; and, iluTefore, because 
111 umsKury, it (uigbl to he avoided; 
lor nlJm'el*^.^ary tenu'^, or terms cm- 
p'.oycil ui an unusual and unnecessary 
meaning, must do misL’liief, m produ- 
cing cnor j,nd obscurity. 

But tliedispule respi cling the mea- 
sure of \alin — tHixing to the W'ord, 
when u^ed in tin’ . connexion, the same 
meaning as i;. aliixed to it, when wc 
speak of the m e:Mire of length, breadth, 
thickness, ^.e., — is not a mere verbal 
di-1 mte. It might, lliercfore, perhaps, 
h.ivc h, tii expected — as \erbal dis- 
putes are often tlie most difficult^to 
settle, that as this related to a fact, or 
wliat IS supposed lo be one, and not 
to a mi ri- ii rin — tli.it then' was a clear 
and eertain nmde of seiiliiig it. But 

it is not so. As we Imve already re- 
marked, it has been for ii long jieriod, 
and still is, a most fertile subject of 
di^-imte ; sf) that he wlio wishes to stu- 
dy Political Eemieiny will be under 
the necessity,— if he wishes to undcr- 
standit — in thelirst place to read much, 
and willi great attention, on the .sub- 
ject, and then to rise from the perusal, 
ccriainly not quite clear and satisfied 
in his own mind, if he exactly corn- 
jm^hends what the different writers 
mean in their discussions ; or whether 
he himself has adopted any jircciseand 
clear view of it, which lie can really 
exjdain and deiViid, 

He will find two points to be settled, 
even after he has got over the verbal 
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dispute, and confines himself to the 
consiilerStion of what is tbo measure 
of value, in the same manner as he 
might be culled on to investigate what 
is the measure of length. The first 
point to be scttlc«l is, whctlicr there 
can be a measure of value ; the second 
point is, the existence and applicabi- 
lity of such a measure being proved, 
to ascertain in what it consists — what 
arc its distinguishing marks — what 
gives it a claim to he a nnasuiv of 
value— whether it alone can ho a mcj- 
sure of value — and whether it is an 
universal measure of value, uhich be- 
ing essentially and exclusiwly so, must 
have*^brfn so iu all ages, and is so in 

all countries. 

The first inquiry — can there he any 
such tiling as a ineasuu* %.tiuer — 
which, it is obvious, must be settled 
before we can advance to tlte investi- 
gation of wliat that nieasiiie is— is 
still undetermined. Some writers con- 
tend that there cannot posNihly be any 
such thing ; and ilie figurative nature 
of the language employed. — wlueli, in 
other investigations, as well as in those 
relating to Political I'.oononiy, dr.iws 
us away from the real (pu slion, and 
involves us in misapjirelieubieu ami 
error, — lends itsassisianee t iwerds the 
support of their opinion. Tiivre can- 
not he, tiny cont'..iid, ae.y measure vi' 
value, or of any thing else, unless it 
posse.ss c&sciitiallY and unalterably t’\o 
qualiiiis:’ — in the first place, it mu‘t 
be of tile same nature as the tiling 
measured — what (letenninei. kngtli 
inu-st have length — what (Ictenniiie.s 
weight must have w’eight— what de- 
'termincs number must have number; 
whatever, tlierefore, determines or 
measures value, must possess raluf. 

But in this case, how, or on tvhat prin- 
ciple, is the measure of value in that 
which is used to declare and deter- 
mine value in otlur things, ascertained 
and fixed ? for if this principle can be 
detected and asciTtaiiicd, it, as a pre- 
vious and origitiating principle, mu.st 
take the x>rcccdcnce. • 

We do not mean to invtjjSpre our- 
selves in tliis disewssion, which, we ap- 
prehend, tliough seemingly subtle and 
mot»hjsical, is, after all, at bottoij^ 
merely* verbal dispute, and if closely 
exarnmed would restore itself into 
that vert^ dispute respecting the mea- 
sxtfe of value, meaning thereby tlie 
Uanit in which the value of a commo- 
expressed, as when wc say a 


quarter of wheat is worth 8i., to Wliich 
we have already adverted our aim is 
answered if we have supidled an ad- 
ditional illustration and proof of the 
obscurity and perplexity in which the 
most important and elementary ques- 
tions in rolilical Economy are invol- 
ved. 

Mb? shall encounter the same dif- 
ficulties, when we turn our consider- 
inion towjinls the other quality, which, 
it is contended by those who main- 
tain tiiere can lie no measure of value, 
nlll‘^t inhere in such measure, if .such 
tiiere conhl he. A yard is a measure 
of length ; a pound is a measure of 
weight ; hut ii yard could not measure 
lon.utii, nor a pound wtighl, if it wore 
jaifcsi’nle that a yard should vary in 
.Hinl i*e sometimes extended to 
lour iect, and someiinies ctirtailetl to 
two: nor c.suM a pound measure 
wtight, if the ]'oiind sometimes was 
equivalent to eighteen ounces, and 
Somt'Liiiio only to tti). 

Ill like uiaimtr, it i.s contended that 
thire can be no measure of value, he- 
e.mse tlierce.in lie no commodity which 
does not its. If vary in value, and which, 
lluTelore, is not ih stilute of tile essen- 
tial atirib\Ue or a measure. Labour and 
corn an* usually regarded as imusures 
of value : to both of thesf objections 
ate mad*.* l»y tlu»'*e wdio an of npmioti 
tljcre c.in be no measure of value, hc- 
euuse they both fluctuate. I’liey main- 
tain tiiat corn, viien at '.i/. a-quiricT, 
and corn, wdion at t/. u-quiirter, can- 
not possilily di tennine or measure any 
other commodity ; nor can labour, 
when its \\ages are^i.v. a-day, and when 
thty art? Ij. a-day, any more than the 
Jtngtli ot‘a road coiihl lx* ascertaiiieil by 
apjdying to it a yard-measure, winch 
Koiia times expanded to four feet, and 
sometimes contracted to two, and which 
me.ahure was constantly fluctuating bt?- 
tween these two, or any other given ex- 
tremes. 

Here wc are again involved in diffi- 
culty and doubt. Let us, however, 
pass on to the next point of inquiry— 
VViiut is it that fixes and regulates the 
price of articles ? Thi.s, a little reflec- 
tion will convince us, is a modification 
of the point respecting the measure of 
value. Ibvo articles arc brought into 
the market ; — on what principle is an 
interchange to be eftected between 
them ? or, in other words, what will 
fix the price of one, expressed iu terms 
of the other? For example, let the 
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two articles be corn and lieef on what 
principle is it to be determined how 
much beef is to be given for a (juarter 
of corn ? or, in other words, what is to 
be the price of beef, estimated in corn, 
or of corn, estimated in beef? 

This, perliaps, is tlie most fruitful 
source of different' of opinion in all 
the wide range (»f Political Kcononiy, 
remarkable as tliis seieiice is for tlie 
scopt; it gives to controversy. 

We must agtain ijiipress ou llie me- 
mory and consideration of ourreailers, 
tliat our o})ject at jjren lU is, not to give 
•our own sentiments on the»i‘ questions, 
nor cvin to ennr on a refutation of 
thos(? of otliers which we conceive to 
he erroneous ; but J.impiy ami exclu- 
sively, by conoentrntiug and ('\pO‘>ing 
tlie vagueness, o))‘'Curity, and contra- 
riety of opinions held liy writers on 
Political Keqiuuny, to make cood our 
assertion, that this se'eiiee is siill very 
tUr remov<*d from ju rfeetimi, iiiul liitle 
e:i]’»)de of satisfying the inquisjti\e 
and impartial scarelter after truth, wlio 
will neitlnr bo eontem with words, 
imr ])erinit bimseU to be hoodwinkeil, 
and ltd by mt re author. ty, 

-Mr U;etrd(fs (iMctiinc Is, that the 
pricf'oralleeiamodilies de]>emlseutirL- 
ly end exclusively iiptin the Jahour 
bc-tow^d on thesr jireduelion ; that 
where til .' same fjuaiillty oi 1 diour i? 
in ee^Sfiry to produce two urtnies, — a 
quarter of corn and a stone of b.vf, f t 
examjde, — tluu* iXK’it's somelhing in 
(rornmon bi twven thiin, — tli.U is, an 
equ.il quantity of laliour : that labour, 
therefore, beiiiir eonmion to both, in 
tin same d<*gree is tlie measure of their 
mutual value ; or. in other words, tliat 
the price of a quarter of corn, esuma- 
ted in ijcef, is a stone of that meal, 
and the price of a stone i»f beef, esti- 
mated in corn, is a quarter of that 
commodity, because the same quantity 
of labour is necessary to produce each. 

Mr llicardo is careful to distinguish 
betwe(‘n the quantity and the wages of 
labour, and, in that respect, dittiTs 
from Adam Smith, or, more sirietly 
speaking, is more careful .aid eon-.i.st- 
ent in the use of his lerins, and his 
mode of reasoning, than the autlior of 
the “ Wealth of Nations.’' iiy thus 
keeping the <|uantity of labour sepa- 
rate and distinct from the wages ot la- 
bour, in considering labour as the mea- 
sure of Value, he also avoids the ol- 
iection we have alre.ady stated — that 
labour, varying in wages or value, can- 
not be a fneasurc of value. 
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Mr Malthus is at variance with Mr 
Ricardo on this point ; his opinions, 
however, seem to fluctuate : nor is it 
easy to determine whether he is a 
staunch and firm supporter of the doc- 
trine that supply and demand alone 
regulate prices, or whether he does 
nol rather maintain, that the equiva- 
lency <d‘ value of two articles depends 
on their each commanding the same 
jiortiori ot' labour. Mr Tooke, in one 
of his most recent publications, seems 
t> maintain Mr Uicardo’s opinion, 
though, in other parts of the same 
work, be forsakes it, at least virtually, 
and embraces' the doctrine, tliat price 
is regulciteil by the proportion bAween 
the supply and tleiuand. It is needless 
to refer to the opinions of Sismondi, 
Say, iki\ ; the 1 ittcr, iu the 1th edi- 
tion oi Ids 'freatisc on Tolitical Econo- 
my, has esscntiidly changed his opinion 
on this subjict. In former editions, 
utility was laid down as the basis of 
ii iatne v.due, and so it is in the Itli 
edition, with regard to what he calls 
pOMtivevahie; where'as, in this edition, 
.s.iy considers diiliculty of attainment, 
or I ihour, to bv a eons-titueiit part, if 
not the sole ri gulator, of relativ c value. 

The fioctriiie of Ricardo — though 
clear and jireci-e. not couched in tigu- 
rative or asMbigiious language, and ap- 
pealing to a eireu instance which ap- 
jiears ea-jy to lie detected and ascertain- 
eil— w'hen closeiy examined, still leaves 
the queiiou undeeided ; it attracts by 
its simpliciiy, and this very quality en- 
ables us, aiu r the prepossession in its 
favour, arising from this source, is set 
aside, to p. re-, ive tliat it is not satisfac- 
T'lrv, and will not bc.ir close scrutiny. 
’J iiat tlie proportion between any two 
givvii quaiiliues of labour — even where 
It is the most rude labour — whether it 
be the proportion of equality, or in 
any other ratio — cannot be determined, 
will be obvious, when we refieet, that 
tiu; quantity of laliour expended by 
any two men in the same time depends 
upon their relative strength and indus- 
try ; and when we regard labour uni- 
ted with skill, talent, and exjvcrience, 
it is still more obvious that wc cannot 
determine when two qumtitics of la- 
bour are exactly the same, or what 
proportion they bear to each other; 
and, coiiseqiuntly, cannot fix on la- 
bour us universally the regulator of 
price, or the measure of value. 

Say remarks ou tlio doctrine of Ri- 
cardo and his followers, According 
to ihcir notions, the want or demand 
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nowise influences the price posi- 
tion in direct contradiction to daily and 
indisputable experience, which leads 
us inevitably to the conclusion, that 
value is iiuToased by increase of de- 
mand. Su]^jM>siiipr that, by the disco- 
very of new mines, silver’ were to be- 
come as common as co])per, it would 
be subject to all the distpiidilications 
of co}>por for the pnr]u>si .s oi’ inoiu y, 
and f^old would be more i^eiierall) em- 
ployed. 'i’hc consequent increase of 
the demand for jtold would increase 
the intensity of its value, and mines 
would ho worked that now are alsiii- 
doned, beeaiise tlit \ do not <lifray tlie 
expense. It is true that tlie oi(‘ would 
then bo obtain- d at a »iea\iir ratt ; but 
would aTiy oue dt n v that tin* increase*! 
value of the ukm.J wcmld h*. owiujjr to 
the incrvasoil deu.aml fur it r It i> the 

increased iiUeie-ity of that (Ituiand that 
determines the n.in r to incur the in- 
creased clsanre of pj oducti*»u.’' 

^\’e rthall i-uou h.tvc *u''casi\ju to exa- 
mine whether the iLvclriiU', lliat valu(‘ 
depends I'Ti the ]iro|ii.rtio]i luuvitii 
supply atnl (UiPUJiil, wliivb Sa) put^ in 
op]K>*'Uivai to th'' doctrine t>f Uicardo — 
that value dtpuitLs on labour — will 
brinL’;us mu ot' the (lilii.ulty and in- 
tricacy in w’hiJ' thi- jxrt of l*olitical 
Kconomy is inv*dced: or wlutlier 
Say’s doctrine el-'O d<;* s nrU cliiat ilic 
uiidM^tandin^ with a mtr<‘ fh.nv of 
soundness and tiuth, when, in fa<-f, it 
bears addiuonal testimony m su)q>orl 
of our position, that the scieitce of 
l*oliti*’al l!c»>iiomy does not rt -t on 
sure bJsi^. \\V must pre\iuusiy, 
howevir, ad>L*n lo a inoddieaiion of 
bieardi/s doctrine, or, jhiImj-s, more 
strictly spcakin|7, to an lilustiation 
of tile ubiniatc fa<‘t t)M ubieh it m ly 

b<- grounded. .Mr .Mill, otic of its 
ablest .sup]iortcr.s, lias tupidiid ibis 
illustralieii. Jtieardo, as we ha\<‘ sc* n, 
nraiutains tiiat two artielv .•>. wliich liu\o 
vtijuircil the same amount of labour 
for their ])rodijctjon, are tfjual in va- 
lue, and that, the tuily i«.asou why they 
arc; intercbaneeable is, tliat tiny have 
bt^en produced b\ the •ami* <piantity of 
laboiur. 'J'o the inquiry, M’hy should 
a quarter of corn and a shaie'of beef, 
tor example, which Jiave rtcjuircd the 
same ejuantity of labour produce* 
be therefore iiitercbaii^^cahlc ? 
Mr Mill rtplics, becaiiM! the person 
wlu) wants the corn for bis beef must 
cither give liis beef, or einidoy us great 
a quantity of labour to prcxiucc corn 


for himself, as he employed to produce 
the beef required in exchange for it. 
liCt us suppose that the quarter of 
corn and the stone of beef each requi- 
red the liihour of a we<*k ; then the 
possessor of the beef, by giving a stone 
of it for a quarter of wheat, gives*, in 
fact, for it, only that labour which it 
would cost him to raise it himself. 

Tlii.s ctTtiiiuly doe? away the ob- 
jection to .Mr Uieardo’s doctrine, that 
quantities of even the rudest labour 
cannot he iiccurntely measured and 
eouqiared, hul it leaves it open to 
the etlicr objcctinn'^ wx‘ luive stated 
above; and, in fact, the doctiine of 
Mr Mil! apjdics only lo those eases in 
which each ]».irty can, by his labour, 
juotiuce what tin* utlicr Inis to iiitcr- 
cli.tu^t*; — c.is 's vvliicli 'ire vcr\ hmited 
in number, and of cMrcme rare occur- 
rence in any stale of society, txrcpt 
tbi very rmlest .uul sinqdc^t. Ih sidcs, 
the rcioaik ot‘ Mr S.iy a|>]»lii*s to this 
tloctiiiic, as Well as to All Hicardtfs — 
that, aiNMirdin:; to it, ibe want or de- 
mand nowise Induenc* ibe price. 

To this luUion of price w< shall rii vt 
adviTt. — 'rlu doetriui- is, lliat y»ri*‘C 
de|n mist uiirely vu the ]uop'>rtien bt- 
tweii) the '' 0 ]»ply and ib’in.md ; and, 
that till' valut of i verv conumKiity may 
bi .dter*'*! — Bv a tbiuituuiou ot us 
quauiity: ‘Jd. Hy an incii.iM* in its 
quantity ; ;;d, JU an ineiease of de- 
mand ; anti, lastly, by a diminution of 

deiu lud. 

'idle jdirisi', “ pnqiortioii between 
tile Kupplv and tin- demand,'’ set ins, 
at lir.st Mclit, most clear ainl precise ; 
and lo jqiproacli. as the words employ, 
ed indicate, even to a ma hematical 
<vrt uiiiy of nil ailing : and tin re can- 
not Ih' till St tiilHi’uUy in uioler- 

standiinr the two hrst circumstances, 
wliieii are allci;rd to alter the valiu* of 
every coininodity, — a iliminiuion in its 
({Uiiitity, and an inerciKc in its quau- 
lity. Jiut, if we attempt to aifix as eh* ir 
and jirecise iileas to tlie other two cir- 
cumstances tliat are alleged to alter the 
value of every con uuLHlity — an increase 
of demand, aixl a diminution of de- 
mand, — w’t* shall find ourselves disap- 
pointed : and it is obvious, tliat unlifss 
we have ideas attachcil to the term 
demand, as clear and precise as we at- 
laeli to the term wv cuiiiiot un- 

derstand wliat is meant by the phrase 

]>roportion between supply and de- 
mand," on which value is said to dc- 
]>end. Those who hold iliis doctrine 
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explain demand as meaning effective 
d(;^nau(] : indeed^ it is obvious that an 
increase of mere demand, or of the de- 
sire or want of anything — the siijiply 
of tliat thing rfinuining the same, can- 
not enlmnce its price, and tlie demand 
must therefore be effective. For ex- 
am]»Ic, i<‘ the demand for wdieat is 
doni>l(‘d, as for 2000 quarters, instead 
of loo(», tlie tieinuiid, to he effective, 
must bi‘ aceoinpanit'd with the ability 
of purchasing 2000 ijuarters of wheat, 
instead of looo quarters; and, of 
course, at a-cpiiirter, looo/. must 
. l»e brought into the oorii-iiiarket to be 
laid out in wheat, instead of only 2000/. 
as before. 

]A*t us now sec what the doctrine 
amounts to — simply to this, tliat when 
'loon/, is given tor looo quarters of 
wluN'it, iiist»‘a<l of 2‘)o0/. — or when 
the elfective demand is doubled, the 
ptiee wall be doul)lfd : — an identieul 
proposition. 

Jtut tins doeuiiu*, if still iiion* 
elo.sely ami accurtitdy examined, and 
trle<l by wliai actu iliy oe urs, will be 
found not I’Veii to p(»ss( >s tin tiegativc 
merit t)l' being nti iiieiitii al )n‘op(>sitiou. 
I’liee, it i- Mild, de))en<i'. ut»on the 

proportion buweeii the svip])ly and de- 
mand ; the supply ami deinatnl are 
equal, ami tin price of wlieat, for in- 
stance, i^ a e<*! tain Mini jJer quarter. 
Let us su[»]H»se, in lbs. first ])lace, that 
tin re is tlu' ratio of e(jualit) between 
llie suppl} id’wlnat and the <ieinaiid 
for ii, in two ilifferint and reimjO' 
p:ni«. of the wui hi '"-lb.it, in any part 
of North .\itKiica, lor iu, stance, the 
eHl'Clii'd detuauil for \i''oo (punurs, 
and thesiqiph aimniul.') it> 2 ‘) 0 ti quar- 
ters — and tliai in air. ]»ari ni' I-.ng- 
laud ihi’re IS a ill inaiid lor the i-anji’ 

tjuaiiiity, :iml o sujipiv to the same 
amount : uvsiirediy. if the ihictriue wo 
are examining wire eorreet, that price 
is fixed h) , and (hjKndeiit iquui, tlie 
proportion hetWien tlu; supply and 
demand — the price of wlu at ought to 
be the same in ibesc two placis: a 
eoiielusion at coinplvle variaiiee with 
all expeneiici*. Again, h t ussujipuse 
that the sujijdy htaaunes double what 
it W'as, llic demand remaining llio 
same: on tliis plan the suppl\ i.s to 
the demand in the ratio of two tiione. 
According to tbe doi’lrine we are exa- 
mining, the price ought to fall oO per 
cent. Or let us take tlie reverse of 
this, and MippoKC that the siqqily falk 
off one half ; it is then iii the ratio of 


one to two, the demand continuing 
the same ; if the price ros^jn the same 
proportion, the purchaser would have 
to pay the same sum for ,500 quarters 
of w'hcat, wliich he before gave for 
1000 ; or, in other words, the price of 
wheat would be doubled. 

Hut what is the fact When the 
supply of wheat ffills off one half, the 
price is much move than doubled. 

We are told," obsiTves J^ord Lau- 
derdale, ''■ by great authority, that of 
Gregory King, that a defect in the 
harvest w ill raise the price of corn in 
the fbllowdng proportions : 

Jh'fiTf. /t\.ihovc ihr common role, 

1 Tenth, j 3 Tenths, 

2 Tenths, i J I H 'I’enths, 

Tenth*,.^ / r hi Tenths, 

•1 Tenths, /.§ I 28 'J eiiths, 

o Tenths, 4o Tenths.” 

II' re we observe, that the variation 
in llie ]u iees by no iiieinis follows, or L 
riguhited by, tlie variation in the sup- 
ply, but that the ratio of the increase 
in price advances much more nqiidly, 
and by mucli longer strides, than the 
latio in tht‘ di ticiency of supply. It 
may aho be peimifKcd, that, hi the 

most defeclivt' harvest, no more corn 
is really nealtd, in fact, generally less, 
than in an abundant hurvest-~yet a 
ilefioieiicy of merely one tenth raises 
tlu* price three tenths above the com- 
mon ratio. 

<.)n the other hand," continues 
Lord Laudirdale, “ it is conjectured, 
1)> autlioritN tquallv rospectahle (.S/ee- 
Nik 2m>), tliat the production of 
oiie-ienth more uraiii tliaii is usually 
con-uiiud, would diminish the value 
of tJiv- grain one liall." Tlu' full in 
the j>riee tnay U()t be cx.aetly :is lure 

coiUMilt red ; but it is an undoubted 
fact, tliat the lowering of price is in a 
much liigher proportion than the in- 
cre.i.'.e of produce. 

Jit nee wc may fairly infer, that the 
]>ropo.siiion, that price i.s regulated by 
tlu* pro[»ortion between supply and 
deniaml, is eillier not borne out by 
fact, or is merely an identical jiropo- 
sitioii, amounting only to this, that 
the increase of ]iricc is indicated, and 
niLJuured by tbe increase of the quan- 
tity of money given for any commo- 
dity: thus supplying us with another 
insunce iiud proof t)f the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the dwtrines and rea- 
sonings of the Political Economists, 
and exposing to view one of tbe mott 
1 
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prolific aud dt.'ceitfVil sources of the 
errors into which they are so liable to 
fall. 

We have dwelt at considerable 
length on the two leading doctrines 
regarding Price ; because it is u sub- 
ject which certainly holds a high and 
most important rank and influence in 
the science, and, as sucli, has engaged 
the attention and ]>rnt'ound wStudy of* 
the most distinguished Political Kco- 
nomists; and yet wc perceiNO that the 
two leading doctrines regarding it w’ill 
not bear a close and strict examina- 
tion, nor satisfy the undersl.mdini: of 
any one who looks through the nure 
words in which they are ch)the(l, to 
the precise meaning, or, having ascer- 
tained tlie meaning, brings it to tin* 
test of experience and fact. 

The terms which first and most fre- 
quently meet the eye of a student of 
Political Economy, in perusing works 
on this subject, are wealth, riches, 
value, price, wages, cajiital, credit, 
&c. Even if these terms were clearly 
and accurately doiinetl, when they 
first occurred, if the definition, then 
given, were uniform and strictly ad- 
hered to, tliroughiMt the treatise's, be 
might yet be exposed to difficulties, 
and not unfrequcntly ptTplexed, from 
the circumstance of their being popu- 
lar terms with ivhich he liad associatid 
loose and popular ideun, that it was 
necessary to forget, and rejjlace by 
others. 

But his difnculties and perplexities 
are much iiuTeahcd and strenuthene<i, 
and his progress, conscquentlv, much 
impeded, when, after ha^ing, by a 
strong and continued effort, freed hiin- 
Bclf from Ills early associations, he }»er- 
ceives that, instead of them, he is pre- 
sented W'ith no char aud precise mean- 
ing ; or that the meaning, if char and 
precise, when first laid down, is not 
adhered to ; or that cafli new writer 
whom he consults, affixes to the same 

terms a very different meaning from 
that offered to him by the writer he 
previously studied. 

But his difficult^s and perplexities 
are not confined within tln.s wide 
circle, nor do they arise only from these 
sources, fertile as they are. 1 he jw- 
fiitions aud principles thcms(dves, even 
su^^|M»ing ttic meaning of the terms to 
he dear, precist', and uniformly ad- 
-imi to, are loosely stated, uwsup- 
vfMrtedby facts, or inapplicable to them, 
m at variance with oim another. 

The tnith and justice of these re- 


marks, we trust we have substantiated 
in the preceding part of this Ess^, 
on what relates to wealth, value, and 
price, as explained by the most ce- 
lebrated 'Writers on Political Econo- 
my. rt may be proper, however, to 
vary and amplify our proofs, and to 
proceed to examine what tliey teach 
respecting wages, capital, &e. 

The first question is, wliat regu- 
lute.^ Wages r Aeeording to the Econo- 
mists, and they arc followed by many 
modern writers, the wages of labour 
are regulah'd l>y, and ]>roportioned 
to, the priec of provisions. Hume, 
mainiaius, that men being averse to 
labour, neccNsity alone can itiduce 
them to hi])Lmr ; and that they cease to 
hiho\jr wliencver tl}e gain of a few 
days inuble'^ them to supply them- 
selves with ncct'Rsaries. A(tam hmiiU 
Ls of opinion, iliat the cheapness or 
dearm oi prt>visions ha.s but little 
infimiiceon the rate of the wages of 
labour, huf tint this rale is chit fly 
fi.xed, like the price of commodities, 
by the proportion between the t^tipply 
and demand. Accortling to S.iy, ne- 
cessary subsisUnct'iuay be taken to be 
liie staiidartl of the wagt s of common 
rough labour, and the wages of the 
labourer are a matter of adjustment, 
or compact, between the conlheting in- 
terests of m.'ihUr and workman ; the 
latter tiuhavouiing to get a* much, 
the forn'icr to give as little, as he pos- 
sibly can. 

With respect to the doetiine of the 
EcoiiOn*ijjL>, it eontrudietLd l>y faets ; 
if it were true, wages would always 
rise in proportion to the rise in the 
price of provisions, and fall whemver, 
and as the y full- 'i’liis is not the case ; 
so far from it, that, gciierully sjitak- 
ing, the reverse is iml only the case, 
but might be anticipated to be the 
case. Smith’.s doctrine is liable tp 
all the olyectiuns we have already 
stutc'd to the gemxral tloctrine of price 

being regulated by the proportion be- 
tween supply and demand. Say him- 
Bclf adiniu the vagueness of his stand- 
ard of necessary subsistence ; for he ex- 
pressly says, “ 'I’his standard is itself 
extremely lluctualing,” But how can 
that be a standaj*d or measure of either 
price or value, which fluctuates? What 
is meant by necessary subsistence ? Fix 
tlie meaning accurately, and the pro- 
position is identical; leave it vague, 
the proposition, of course^ amounts to 
nothing. 

How will llicardo's doctrine, that 
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price depemlB on the quantity of la- 
bonfi and that two commodities re- 
quiring for their production the same 
quantity of labour, are equal in value 
and interchangeable — apply to the wa- 
ges of labour ? evidently not at all. 

On wages and profit, however, this 
vrriter has a singular doctrine : ac- 
cording to him, “ moll a relation sub- 
sists between the funds which supply 
the wages oF labour, and those wiiicn 
contribute to the profits of stock— that 
any increase in the one in cessarily oc- 
casions, and is accompanied by, a di- 
minution of the other ; or, in otlier 
words, that whenever wages rise, the 
rate of profit must fall ; ami, conse- 
quently, that wlien wages fall, profits 
rise.*’ 'J'be unsoundness of this doc- 
trine is Will pointed out in tlii*' Maga- 
zine for tile month of ^lay, in 10, p. 
171. lint we cannot agree with the 
writer of that article in his opinion, 
that this doctrine of Mr Uicardu has 
probably arisen from too hastily gtiie- 
ralizing tlu* result of a particular in- 
quiry, and extending a proposition 
partially true, heyoiul the proper li- 
mits of its application. 

We uould trace this erroneous and 
unfounded doctrine to a difierent 
source, and cannot help regarding it 
as a pregnant and striking instance 
of the origin of Mr Iticardo's |M’- 
culiar errors in bis works on Piditi- 
cal h.connrny. Did he, in sujiport 
of this doctrine, or of others, in 
which he runs counter to the gene- 
rally rt-celvcd opinions, appeal to facts, 
might he disposed to agree with 
this writer, that lie had too hastily 
generali’/A’d the result of a particular 
inquiry ; hut when, through all his 
works, — even the most elementary 

and practical,— there is an abstrac- 
tion — a metaphysical refinement and 
subtlety — almost as careful, and ap- 
}mently as premeditated au avoidance 
of resting on facts, us the most rigid 
and pure mathematician could wish to 
see exliihited, in a treatise on the most 
abstract part of favourite study — it 
is impossible not to trace, and ascribe 
bis errors, as well as his excessive re- 
finement and obscuritv, to a morbid 
desire to be profound and original, 
unaccompanied by a thorougli and 
clear apprehension of tlie doctrine he 
endeavours and wishes to inculcate, 
rather than to an over-hasty and un- 
warranted generalization. 

Is the lowness of the rate of wages 

Voi,. XV. 


advantageous, or the contrary, to a 
nation ? Hume maintains that it is ; 
Adam Smith, on the other hand, inain- 
tains that the high price of the rates 
of labour is equally profitable to the 

state and to general wealth. Sismondi 
is of opinion, that the low rate of wages 
exclusively benefits the master 
employs, and pays the labourers. Say 
denies this position, and maintains, 
that their reduction is sure to bring 
about a fall in the price of products, 
so that it is the class of consumers, or, 
in other words, the wliolc community, 
that derives the profit. 

AViiat is capital? — whence does it 
spring? — how is it increased? — and 
what effects does it produce? Will a 
piTson, who applies himself to the 
study of Political Kconoiny, and who, 
in the ordinary language and concerns 
of life, has heard this word used, with 
only a loose and general idea of its im- 
port, he tnaVded, after he has perused 
the lH.'st w'orks on this science, to affix 
a clear and precise meaning to it, or to 
understand its nature, source, opera- 
tions, and efiects? 

According to (ianihl, the theory of 
capital is now, and ow'cs its origin 
Adam Smith, before hi.s time, the no- 
tions on this subject were confused, 
partial, and limited — and yet' capital 
existed — and in Holland anti the com- 
mercial states of Italy, it had produced 
wondi*rfuI effects. But so little did the 
earliest writers on Political Economy 
attend to facts— so prone were they, 
eidier to geniiralize too rapidly and 
racily, or to spin out theories from tlieir 
oivn brains, apart from the observation 
and consideration of all that w^as glass- 
ing around them, that, to use the 
words of (lanihl, the nature, forma- 
tion, employment, and general and 
particular influence of capital, were 
so many unsqlved problems, or gave 
rise to numberless errors and miscon- 
ceptions. The earliest writers on Poli- 
tical Economy considered money as 
alone forming capital, and that the 
sole origin of it was foreign commerce ; 
this is the old mercantile system, the 
leaven of which still mixes up with, 
and actuates, some of our notions and 
practices. This system was first at- 
tacked by the Economists ; but they 
in this, as in everything else, went 
into an extreme, and seemetl to have 
thought, that tliey roust have found 
truth, b^usc they reinovetl as far as 
possible fi*oro error. They formed the 
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tgricultural nvstemi ami maintalneil^ 
that there were no capitals, but those 
dtjrivctl from the cuitivation of the 
ground. 

According to Smith, capital consists 
in the advances, and pi ime materials 
of all labour, in the improvements of 
the soil — in the implements and ma- 
chines of agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade, which comprise both me- 
tallic and paper currencies, and in com- 
modities reserved for general consump- 
tion. 

It is not our object in this place, as 
we have move than once observed, to 
enter into a regular and full examina- 
tion of any of the opinions we exhibit, 
but principally by exposing their con- 
trariety, obscurity, and contradiction, 
in some cases, to others maintained by 
the same author, to prove the infancy 
of Political Economy. On this di>ctrine 
of capitals, as laid down by Adam 
Smith, it is well observed by Ganihl, 
** It is certainly matter of surprise, 
that commodities rcfierve<l for con- 
sumption, and incapable of being ac- 
cumulated, should be ranked among 
capitals, which, according to Smith 
himself, are the produce of accumula- 
tion.'^ 

Lord r.auderdale limits caphal to 
the instruments and machines proj>er 
to shorten and iarijitatc labour, and h 
of opinion that it derives its profits 
either from supplanting a portion oi’ 
labour, which would otherwise he per- 
formed by the hand of man, or from 
its performing a portion of labour, 
which it is beyonil the reach of the 
,personal exertion of man to accom- 
plish. Machinery and money, lliere- 
fore, are, according to this noble au- 
thor, both capital. 

Say and Canard assign tlie rank of 
capital to lands, mines, and fisheries, 
which they regard as iaisrruinents of 
production, and little different from 
any other machine or implement des- 
tined to’ produce commodities. But 
Say is not very consistent, for, in the 
very same chapter in which he gives 
this definition of capital, he maintains, 
that, without capital, industry could 
produce nothing. Capital, he adds, 
must work, as it were, in concert with 
Industry. ,po this doctrine his trans- 
lator well'oT^rves, that industry may 

produce eofiaiderably without the pre- 
existenoeaif any but natural products. 

Similar varieties and contradictions 
of opkdou exist with respect to the 


formation of camtal, the employment 
of capital, and the influence of capital 
on the progress of public wealth. With 
respect to the first topic, some are of 
opinion that capitals arc formed aolcly 
by economy in the cost of agricultural 
labour, and by the increased pride of 
commodities through foreign trade- 
some by the pro]iortion between what 
is called productive and un]>ro<Uictive 
labour — and others by economy in 
consumption. I.ord Lauderdale di- 
rectly and strongly op[H»es this last 
notion. He goes into the opposite opi- 
nion, and maintains, that capital can*' 
he increased exclusively by the means, 
and from the sources, that originally 
gavo birth to it, and that economy or 
parsimony in a nation cannot (xissibly 
tend to increase its capital. It is tin- 
ricec^sary to exhibit tiie various and 
conil icting opinions entortaimtl on the 
other topics connected with capital. 

J.ot UK examine what is meant and 
taught respeetingcrcHltt—a term wliieh, 
like most others employed in wtI tings 
on Political Economy, occurs so fre- 
quently in common discourse, that it 
particularly behovetl writers on this 
iiubject to define it accuratidy, and to 
adhere to tltcir definition, and not mix 
up the popular and loo<e nteaiilng 
uith their ow n. The follow ing remark 
by Say will pnvent the iiwesfiTty of 

our dwelling long on tl:is pomt - 

It has somclimt’s been supposed, 
tliat capind is multiplied by tl»e ojk*- 
ration of credit. This trror, though 
frequently recurring in work;. y)r(>fc!>K- 
ing to treat of Political Economy, can 
only rist" from a total ignoratice of the 
nature and functions of capital, ( api- 
tal consists of y>ositive value vested in 
inaurial substance, and not of immate- 
rial products, which are utterly inca- 
])ablc of being accumulated. — And a 
material product evidently cannot he 
ill more places than one, or l>e em- 
ployed by more persons tljan one, at 
the same identical moment.” 

Here we observe a Kpecinien of the 
loose statements and reasoning, so 
common in writers on Political Eco- 
nomy* The position wdneh Say means 
to controvert, and which he says i& an 
error frequently recurring in works 
treating of Political Economy, is, that 
capital is multiplied by the operation 

of credit ; and yet hia whole argument 
merely goes to prove, that capital can- 
not be in action in more places than 
one ! But if capital is put in action by 
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credit, will it not be multiplied or in- 
ciicflised as much as if it were put in 
action by its owner ; ami will not cre- 
dit thus multiply caj»ital ? And are 
there not daily iiistant-fs of capita), 
which would otlurwisc be uncinploy- 
cd, and consequently barren and inef- 
dcieiit, beinj; put in motion, and ren- 
d€‘rcd productive, simply by means of 
credit ? 

Of errors arisin" from mingling 
loose and popular ideas annexed to 
tenns, with those strict and definite 
ideals which science and investigation 
• require, wx* have given si'voral in- 
stant cs. We shall now advert to an 
opposite source of confusion and ob- 
scurity, as wt 11, we apprehend, as of 
error, If the question, Wliat is the rent 
of land ? were put to a person wlio had 
not studied J’olitical Kconomy, but 
had l)(‘tn accustonud to sift and class 
Ins own llmiigl.’t , he jirobably, at 
first, might he iijit to include in his 
defiuitiun of the ttrm the interest of 
capital which the land-owner might 
have laid out in the improvement of 
lus land ; but he would soon sec that 
this was to he distingiiUhed from rent, 
am! come mar ton clear, accurate, and 
detiliite notion of ^shat really censti- 
tutcj- rt ni. 1 ndeed, though many >vords 
which are us('d in common language 
and in I'olitical Leonoiny, differ much 
in their meaning ; rent iniglit be sup- 
poscil lo hear nearly the same mean- 
ing ill laeh, as it relates not lo a coin- 
pltx, but to a siin]»U\ occurrence, and 
in not in\ol\ed in vagueness and ob- 
scurity like value, price, 

Let tis inquire what is taught us on 
tlie subject of rent by Political Kcono- 
inists. The French Kconomists derive 
rent from the original advances of the 
laud-owner, in clearing the land, and 
putting it into a state of cultivation. 

Smith controvcTts this opinion ; he 
says it cannot be correct and true, be- 
cause land-owners deinuml a rent even 
for unimproved land ; that these im- 
provements are sometimes matic by 
the stock of the tenant ; and tlftil land- 
owners sometimes deiiumd r» nt for 
what is altogether incapable of human 
improvement. He therefore regards 
the rent of land, consiileivd as the 
price paid for tlic use of the land, as 
a monopoly price, which is always de- 
termined by what is left to the farmer, 
atltcr he has paid the wages of labour, 
und dcductca the customary profit of 
stock. 


Say, after stating and refYiting the 
opinion, that the value of produce is 
never more than the recoin pence of the 
human agency engaged in its pro- 
duction ; cons<*quently, that there is no 
residue or surplus that can be set 
apart as the peculiar profit of land, and 
constitute the rent paid for its use to 
tlie proprietor ; — undertakes to give a 
complete view of the subject of rent. 

According to him, there can be no 
rent till the demand for agricultural 
produce is such as to raise its value 
above the ordinary rate of interest on 
capital ; this excess, he maintains, 
constitutes the profit of land, and 
enables the actual cultivator, when 
not himself the j>roprietor, to pay a 
rent to the ])roprietor, after having 
first retained the full interest u]>oii 
his own advances, and the full recom- 
pence of his own industry. According 
to this doctrine, thercfore/land, though 
a monopoly, — and that of an article, 
without the use of which no labour 
can he excrtctl, 'no produce cither of 
comfort, or even of necessity, be ob- 
tained, — is of no pecuniary advantage 
to the proprietor, till the value of 
agricultural productions rises above 
the ordinary late of interest upon ca- 
pital. 'J’o Ihis doctrine, Mr Prinsep, 
the translator of Say s work, is oppo- 
setl. lie maintains, that rent or 
profit of land, or of any other natural 

source; is the recompence of no human 
exertion whatever, but what is neces- 
sary lo supj»ort the exclusive appropri- 
ation." 

I'he most modern doctrine on the 
subject of rent, is that advanced and 
sii]»ported by Malthus and Ricardo. 
According id this doctrine, the ratio 
of rout is determined by the difftT- 
cnce in tlu: prinluct of land of diftbr- 
ent qualities— the worst land in cul- 
tivation yii lding no rent at all. A co- 
rollary from this doctrine i.s, that the 
in ice of grain is fixed and regulated 
by tlie expense of raising it on land 
u'likh no rvni^hat the interest 
of landlords is alwuifs opjmed to that 
ofevcrji other class of the communiiy ; 
and that, as rent does not enter into 
the price of grain, no reduction would 
take place in it, altliough landlords 
should forego the whole of their rents. 

These doctrines are at least oppo- 
sed to those commonly received, as 
well as revolting to the best feelings 
of cmr nature ; and it seems strange, 
that tliose Political Economists who 
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are anxious to wean manlcind from the 
beli^* that the real interest and wealth 
of one nation can be promoted, or even 
will not be impaired, by the depression 
and poverty of the or that there 
can be really such things as rival and 
mutually destructive interests among 
nations, should maintain that the in- 
terest of the landlords is always oppo- 
sed to that of every other class of the 
cominunity. If this inference can he 
fairly drawn from the doctrine, wc 
should not hesitate to pronounce that 
doctrine as false as it is mourn iul and 
mischievous.* 

Hut with Te«])ect to the doctrine it- 
self, that the worst land in cultivation 
yields no rent, and that the pric<? of 
grain is regulated by the expense of 
cultivating it on such land, and that 
rent docs not enter into this price ; — 
there is much confusion of thought, 
and ambiguous and vague use of lan- 
guage, in all that is statetl by Mai thus 
and Uicardo in support of it. It has 
been well observed, that the chapter 
of Ricardo on the subject of rent, is 
perhaps the least satisfactory and in- 
telligible of his whole work. The par- 
ticular examination ot rent, and con- 
sequently of his ideas regarding it, 
will be afterwards entered upon ; we 
have sufficiently oxhibitofl, ive trust, 
the confusion and conflicting opinions 
on this subject, to authorize us to add 
it to those previously brought forward 
as proofs that he w^ho wishes to study 
Political Economy, will be perplexed 
and distracted, if he consults and com- 
pares several authors, and vill he not 
mucli cnlighumed, or conducted in a 
steady path, even if he confines him- 
self to a single one. 

There is only one other speculative 
question, the various and discordant 
opinions respecting which we shall 
state ; keeping distinct, and rt.ser- 
ving for tlie second part of this Essay, 
those questions which are of a practi- 
cal nature. I’he question to which 
we at present refer, regards consump- 
tion and production. The* proportion 
that consumption ought to bear to in- 
come, has not been fixed by Political 
Economists. Aeconling to Quesnay and 
his disciples, consumption ought to be 
equal to income ; and they allow no 
economy but in that part of the an- 


nual income reserved for the land- 
owners as the net produce of the land. 
Smith, on the other hand, maintains^ 
that consum]>tion ought to be inferior 
to income ; aiul on the surjdus of in- 
come he chiefly founds the progress of 
nations in wealth ; others again con- 
demn economy, reganl consumption 
as the measure of re-pro<luction, 
maintain that income proportions it- 
self to expenditure, ami that people 
are the riclier the more they s])end. 

Lately, this (|uestion has been much 
agitated ; according to Say and Ui- 
canlo, the encouragement of mere‘ 
consumption is no btiiefit to com- 
merce. for the difficulty lies in sup- 
j>l>ing the means, not in stimulating 
the d«*Mre of consumption, and pro- 
duction alone furnishes these nu Hns ; 
a gooil government, therelbre, will sti- 
mulate protluction ; a bad government 
will encourage consumption. Accord- 
ing to tliis view of the subject, con- 
.suinption is not a eaus(*, but an cf- 
ft ct ; in order to consume, it is neces- 
sary to purchase, and people can pur- 
chase only with what they have pro- 
duced. 

Stsmottdi and Malthus, on the con- 
trary, niaintiin, that production may, 
and ]n fact has, in some eases, outrun 
consuiiqdion ; wherefore it is con- 
sumption that necdh a stimulus, not 
production ; for ot what use is it, they 
ask, to pnaluee, unless the protlucl be 
oonsnnudr Must not jiroduction soon 
exceed tbe utmost jwwcrs of coiibuinp- 
lioii ? 

In support of this last doelrine, 
Sisinondi instances the immense quan- 
tities of manufactured products with 
whuh England luisof late years inun- 
daUd the rnarkits of other nations, as 
a proof that it is possible for indus- 
try to be tot) prmluctive. To this the 
supporters of the opposite opinion re- 
ply, that the glut thus occasionetl, 
proves notliing more than the feeble- 
ness of’ production in other countries, 
that have been thus glutted with Eng- 
lish manufactures. 

This dispute and difference of opi- 
nion, among four of the most celebra- 
ted moilcrn writers on Political Eco- 
nomy, afiPords a striking proi>f of the 
looseness with which this important 
subject is generally treated, and that 


• Mr Ricardo in some degree qualifies his conclusions on the subject of rent, in 
b» pamplilet, “ On Protection to Agriculture.’* 
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errori and differences of opinicm in it» 
ofum proceed from either vagueness 
of language, or from not looking close* 
ly and deeply enough into the subject. 
Kncourage production, says one par- 
ty, and you benetit a nation : No, says 
the other party, encourage consump- 
tion ; and both appeal to facts and 
experience. Can tacts and experience 
teach and support such <lircctly oppo- 
site doctrines? j\Iust there not be 
eitlier some ambiguity lurking uiiper- 
ceived in the words vonsumptim and 
prothiL'tiou Or, if this is not the 
ease, arc not the facts viewed iinp<.*r- 
fectly, and not in all their ])eariugs, 
extent, and consniiieiices? But soil 
is, a science which must rest ou facts, 


is so taught that it cannot teach what 
those facts are ; of two directly oppo« 
site lines of conduct, it cannot teach 
which is prejudicial and which is use* 
ful to social wealth.* 

Having thus gone over some of the 
most irnjiortant speculative opinions 
in Political Economy, and proved how 
differently they are represented by the 
most celebrated writers on that sub- 
ject, we shall, in the second part of 
this Essay, turn our attention to those 
doctrines which are of a practical na- 
ture, in order to ascertain whether, as 
respects th<;in, there is any more cer- 
tainty and consistency than in those 
which we have now been considering. 

N. 


• Tilt* truth is, when Alidihus, Siwnondi, 5.C., say there is too much production, 
they mean of certain articles in certiiin places ; — when Ricardo, Say, and Mill, main* 
Uiiti there is not, arid eauhot he, tod imich production, they mean of all articles in all 
jdaces ; — the remedy the former Avriters wtuild apjily, viz. consumption, or, in other 
words, production of other articles in other ]>laces, proves that, in fact, they coincide 
witli their opponeius, and the latter allow all die foniier contend for, when they admit, 
as Mr .Mil] espressly dues, “that a nation may easily have more than enough of 
any one commodity, diough >hc can never liavc more than enough of commodities in ge- 
neral.”— went’ f/t Ji fitic(L 
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TO THE At'THOK OF THE SUErUEOl) S CALENUAK. ' 


I AM SO deliglitcd to meet you again, 
^Ir Hogg, and in your own element, 
on your own native mountains, among 
your flocks, and, above all, with your 
faithful sheep-dogs, tltat I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my satisfaction 
in a few wortls, addressctl to yourself, 
which 1 shall request Mr North to 
slip into a corner of ^I.iga. 

I first became acquainted with you 
in The ShepliertVs Calendar,” (I 
had not then even heard of ‘‘ The 
Queen's Wake," iny ignorance that 
such a work was extant, “ arguing 

myself unknown/’) and as first im- 
pressions arc oftenest most ind<*Iible, 
60 I have remained constant to my 
first love, spite of all the jwwerful 
claims since made upon my admiration 
by your other works. Do not be of- 
fended at this, Mr Hogg. I admire, 
I delight ill ** The Queen’s Wake.” 


March 20 j 1824. 

I read it over and over again with even 
unabated enjoyment. I have received 
infinite gratification and entertainment 
from many of your later publications, 
but in “ TJie Sln pherd's Calendar” I 
see you! I know you! I am with 
you I I go along with you step by step, 
over bill atul vale, by tarn and by tor- 
rent, at Vule and at Bel tine, through 
snow^-storms and sunshine. Not a paw 
in your flock, but is as familiar to me 
as those of many of my acquaintances. 
And for your dog Sirrah ! next to my 
own canine paragon, I love and ho- 
nour him ; and hut for the establish- 
ed right of mine, to tvliom I long ago 
awarded the regal title, I w’ould call 
Sirrah the king of dogs. But, Mr 
Hogg, I have an old score to reckon 
up with you on his account — an old 
grudge to out with. That faithful^ 
that true friend I that loving compa- 
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nion ! that incomnarable Sirrah !— 
How could you find in your heart to 
part with him as you did ? To trans- 
fer him to another inaster^to drive 
him from you attain and again, when 
the creature's pertinacious attachment 
brought him to your feet — to your 
threshold ? — llow could you lie down 
and sleep in peace, after inflicting on 
your old friend that cruel sentence of 
perpetual banishment ? Did not his re- 
proachful image pursue you in dreams 
sleeping and waking? Did you not 
long, in slumber, and on the hills, and 
at the shecpfold, and by tlie ingle- 
nook, hear his bark, his whine, bis 
mttcring feet, and, above all, did not 
tiis last look haunt you? 1 can no 
more comprehend than excuse that 
ungrateful deed of yours, ^Ir Hogg, 
and so on that point we must remain 
at issue, though Time blunts the 
edges of all feelings— 4‘ven of resent- 
ment, and has softened me down into 
tolerable charity with you, except 
when at times a" sudden flush of in- 
dignation comes across me. 

Mt/ faith in your veracity was ne- 
ver j)ut to the pr(M)f, by any of your 
accounts of the w’oiulerful genius of 
** Sirrah !*' Neither am 1 more scep- 
tical respecting the stories you tell of 
Hector, or of any other of those foiir- 
flwted Paladins. The truth is, 31 r 
Hogg, 1 have l)cen all my life the 
friend, and very much the comiianion, 
of animals. Animals, and things ina- 
nimate, were the play-inaU’S and com- 
panions of my solitary ehildhcK)il, and 
from all of tluni I liear a Language, 
and gather meanings unheard by, and 
'unintelligible to, the many— I bjiyoiit 
shades of chanieU r, and detect points 
of interest, unchsciTiiible to tlic com- 
mon eye, and with Nature in her low- 
liest walks, in ber minutest beauties, 
and in her most despised creatures, 1 
hold communion, such as to people iu 
general would be pirfecily incompre- 
hensible. 1 liave had four-footed 
friends, from the graceful antelope to 
the vul^r turnspit — W'ingtd friends 
— froiir'fbe parrot to the owl, (by the 
by, yo4 can conct^ive nothing more co- 
micalUian a pantomimic reluarsal br- 
twedi those two fowls.) — Crawling 
/rieildi--*froin the living leaf— tlie 
beaullfli] gnu'll li/ard, to tlie brown 
Ugly'^i^d.— Finny friends — no — I ne- 
^ ebuld elicit anything like tender- 
6 though it hath been 


written an oyster may be crossed in 
love.” But then I did succeed imes- 
tablishing a sort of good intelligence 
vrith a creature linking together the 
flshy and fleshy natures, 1 patroniacd 
a great old tortoise, who, by the way, 
had, for a tortoise, most extraordinary 
rambling propensities ! I believe, for 
my ]>art, it was the very identical old 
raciT 1 used to read about in uF^sop's 
fables ; we were obliged to tether him 
through a liole drilled in his pent- 
house. 1 have also succeeded to a cer- 
tain degree in cultivating a degree of 
intimacy with that nriotnalous and 
very facetious jierson the bat. Face- 
tious he certainly is, lor i do assure 
yon, there is inexpressible comicality 
in the eX])ression of his sijuare visage, 
perked-up ears, little round eyes, and 
mbitual broad grin. Take niy woril 
for it, he is a fellow' ot intinite hu- 
mour.’' 

Wonders I could tell you of the cut 
—that unjustly aspersed animal ! hut 
for some time pfist I have been light- 
ing rather shy of my feline friends. 
There is a place in the world, called 
llampton-court, 3Ir lb>gg. In that 
place are many snug aparlments ; in 
those apwtments abide many maiden 
gentlewomen ; and it is said (I \ouch 
not for the truth) that on a certain 
suni.y pavemuit, under a sht‘Uering 
interior an^of the palace avails, those 
venerable Mrgins may be seen, during 
tlie brighteht hours of the morning, 
congregating in great iiuinhers, and 
that their favour! ti parade is tlitrefore 

designated as “ i'ur (’orncr." Do you 
lake it, Mr Ilogg? Do you i>erceiv(‘ 
all the maiiciouH import of that name ? 
I)u you survey the thing in its se- 
veral JjearingK?— the combinations — 

the associations — the insinuations.—/ 
heard it sluiddcring, and have ever 
since gradually w ithdrawn myself Ixom 
feline intimacies. People draw such 
strange inferences — make such course 
allmioris — talk ol‘ sister Tabbies — set 
one down as— in sliort, really I am 

8,ayft)g more than I intended, but 

in short, Mr Ilogg, we will waive the 
subject of cats. 

'J'hc dog ! the dog ! the generous, 
faithful dog ! of him I ineaiit to talk, 
of him only, I set out with the de- 
sign of introducing mine to your ac- 
quaintance, Mr Hogg. What though 
he be a Southron, and a lady's servant, 
and a woman's friend ; he » not, there- 
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fore, unworthy of the notice of Hec« 
tor« master and panegyrist. What 
though he has gentle breedings and 
has lain softly, and fed daintily, and 
been caressed for his beauty, and com- 
mended for his witr* His noble na- 
ture isnot thereby deteriorated, though 
one twentieth part of the flattery which 
has assailed him, w^ould have been 
more than suificimt to turn the 
brains of half the male hi'perh in the 
titreo kingdoms ; yea, to set them spin« 
iiing witli vanity, as giddily as epi- 
leptic turkeys. Perhaps my honest 
Hanger carries, even to a blnmeublo 
excess, his disregard of personal ajv 
pearance, and his disdain of all fop- 
pTshness and effeminacy. I have known 
nim, at tiiat very precise moment when 
sbme gentle fond fair one has been 
showering upon him her W'hole voca- 
bulary of flattering phrases, and ten- 
der epithets — sweet Iamb ! sweet 
love ! sweet pet !” — 1 have seen him, 
at that precise moment, bounce from 
her can ssiiig hand, alter a most un- 
courteous and nncvremoniotis fashion, 
and forthwith flounce over head and 
ears in some fdthy horse-pond, afVr a 
luckli'Ks g(tosi', ('r a trip of young 
ducks ; from which aquatic chase he 
was prcNcntly seen to emerge, in a 
condition anything but sweet, dripping 
witli black nunl, like (^url iiscemling 
from the ooxe oM'']eet-(U|||h ; and then 
as surely would he luaW straight to 
bi'^ iiorrifictl admirer, ami giving him- 
self one tremendou'* sliake ov(T her 
snuw’-wd»it(' robe, and probably a lo- 
\ing nib against it, In would wag his 
tail triumphantly, and look up in her 
face with eyes that siiid, Am 1 not a 
sweet creature, now r * There could 
bo Init onr interpretation of such con- 
duct, Mr Hogg. lie took that eccen- 
tric but dignitltd manner of rebuking 
the adulatory strain, so mawkish and 
distasteful to his unsophistioited feel- 
ings. I can’t say but tliat the plan ge- 
nerally succeeded. 

For my part, well as I love him, I 
have never insulted Ids good sense by 
addressing him in such absurvl lan- 
guage. We have always lived toge- 
ther as rational friends, and I have al- 
ways accustomed him to hear truth 
from me at all times, and to bear be- 
ing remindetl of his faults, and rebu- 
ked for them ; (alas ! Mt Hogg, we 
arc none of us faultless,) and I must 
do him the justice to say, I have never 


found him so obstinate in error as to 
withstand a little calm reasoning from 
me. The weight of a blow he has never 
felt from miy hand. It woulii not have 
felled him if be bad, the said hand 
being of such dwarfish dimensions as 
might appertain to-the Queen of Lilli- 
put, yet when it is held up in terra* 
rc/w, will he affect as much appre- 
hensive awe, as if it wt'rc a huge mut- 
ton fist, in the common practice of 
thumping his brains out. Ves ; at the 
first espial of a reproachful glance from 
ino, down will he cower to the very 
ground ; his long cars trailing flat 
upon the floor, or sometimes upturned 
upon his very back ; his tail curled up 
into perfect invisibility ; bis four fine 
large ruffled paws bent inwards and 
crumped up together, and all tremu- 
lous with agitation ; and his great 
brown eyes pleading such unutterable 
things ! that it would melt a heart of 
stone to look upon him. There is a 
little trickery in all this ; a little man- 
nerism ; I am aware of it ; but he has 
found it always snccessful, and who 
can blame the innocent artifice, any 
more than the sudden change of toitc, 
and electric aijruptness of Mr Kearfs 
Oif with's head!*' in Richard the 
Third, whereby (though played over 
and over, night after night) he is sure 
to bring down the thunders of the 
house ? 

This, by the by, is not the only 
point of assimilation between my fa- 
vourite and our great tragic actor. 
You must know, tliat among many 
characteristic beauties, my dog has to 
boast of one, which gives to his eyes 
more of “ human meaning'* than I 
have ever observed in others of his 
species. The tine dark rolling pupils 
ore set in large clear whiles, and (his 
complexion being for the most part 
deep brown) the expression with 
which he eyes me while I §tn dispen- 
sing any trifling favour to liis hated 
rival, ( that whiskered animal, which 
shall be nameless,) is such as I have 
never seen equalled but by the “ row!” 
of Mr Kean's eyes in Othello, or in the 
vengeful Zanga. Perhaps I should say 
in Othello only, for the tender noble 
nature of the abiisetl IHoor, shines out 
even through the thundcr-cloud of his 
jealous frenzy. 

All this while I have forgotten to 
speak of my dog's lineage ; and yet it 
is such as he has no reason to be 
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ashamed of^no, being of the 8un« 
hope family. I do not mean actually 
a scion of that noble house, but deri- 
ving his descent from their breeil of 
large wavy-coated, long-eared, thick- 

K wed spaniels. His mother, in fact. 
Id the post of prime favourite to the 
eccentric Lady Hester, till she thought 
proper to retire on a small ])enf»ion, 
(after the dignified manner in which 
most of the late queen s ladies re- 
signed office on a somewhat similar 
occasion,) when her ladyship, weary 
of the polishetl behaviour of civilized 
Europe, set sail for the land of I^ales- 
tine, and sought relief from the Udium 
vitiP, by squatting cross-leggetl on a 
cushion from morning to night, 
smoking, chewing hotel and opium, 
and eating pillaw with her fingers, out 
of the same di^h witli a parcel of 
greasy Arabs. What then became of 
the ci^devani favourite I know not, but 
1 know her sou became my property ; 


that he was dven to me when about 
a twelvemonth old, and that (ahs ! 
alas ! for the ruthless speed of time) 
sixteen summers, it is almost needless 
to add, as many springs, autumns, and 
winters, have passed over our heads 
since we came togotlior. What ! so 
near the bottom of a whole slicet of 
foolscap, and I have scarce said any- 
thing that 1 meant to say, and yet (kq 
glibly the iHii ran) twice as much as 1 
intended ; and I have so much still at 
my iHjn a tip, and yet I must not suf- 
fer it to overflow on a second i)age, or 
it will find no room in Maga. Uul in 
the next Number, jjerhaus, I may, if 
duly tncouraged, insert the postscript, 
which is always allowed to contain 
the essence of a lady's letter. 

Till then, — if there bo a tht Uy — fare*- 
wdl, ]\Ir Hojg ; go on with your de- 
lightful ('al<‘iuiar ; repent you about 
the matter of ‘‘ Sirrah,^’ and so appease 
his ghost and rny dhpk\isurc. K. 


LETTER FROM RODOFfllM'S. 

Dear CuRisropnER, 

As our friend Hose is setting out on his third voyage, I feel myself called 
m (not, I fear, by the Muses) to address the fine fellow with a few lines. I 
hope this will find you in good humour. 1 had rather it fill into your hands 
when your mouth was still frothing with the first glaas of champagne, than 
when that same receptacle of all that is good was drajyn into u thousand crink- 
am craukum shapes, after a misapplication of Hogjjjjlgeiitle foot to your too 
sensitive pediment. Tlie Sonnet, 1 stv plain cnoiign^sbad ; do give it a poke 
with your crutch ; Mercury’s wand i.s infinitely less mercurial ; at any rale, tor 
you see’I am a good fellow, do me tht* honour to light vour pijie with it, 1 
sltall then breathe my lost a Vantique on a glorious fUneral pile. 

llODOPHlTL'S. 


Rose ! I would copy from the olden time. 

When acts of courtesy and love pre^'ailM, 

And none did win the Muses, but was hail'd 
By all their sacred sons with grateful rhyme— 

For thou hast not miss})ent thy youthful prime, 

Nor to the Hesperian regions vainly sail'd ; 

Like him who erst the fleece’s guard as.saird. 

Thou, too, bring’Bt treasures from the sun's own clinic. 
May prosperous gales still Ijreathe upon thy way, 

And cheering thousands crowd the fading shore, 

Eager to catch again thy jocund lay— 

Orplieus, high-seated on thy gallant prow, 

Shall echo from his harp unwonted lore, 

Whilst I fresh bays wilt gather for thy brow. 
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• THIS INII&AITAKCE^ A HOVSiL, BY TUB Af/TUOA OF MARBIAOE/ 

Si A years have ela])sed since the rary character of tins lady has been 
publication of Marriage/* and with- sumcieutly outlined. She has much 
in tliese six years more good uorels in eommoii with the oUier great au- 
Itavc been printed in this island, than thoresses of her time*-bat she Jias 
Urererverlicfore put forth in the whole also much to distinguish her from 
world, during any periotl of fifty years them. She unites the perfect purity 
— and yet “ Marriage" is fresh in the and moral elevation of mind visible in 
public recollection, when The In- allMrsBaiUie'Bdelightful works, with 
neritaiice" makes its a]T])carance. This much of the same caustic vigour of sa* 
of itself is no trifle. The fact is, that tire that has made Miss £%eworth^i 
the author of that work had done pen almost as fearful as fascinating, 
things which, once done, arc not like- Without displaying anything like the 
Hy to be forgotten. She — for there can lofty poetic imagination of the former 
^ no doubt at all of the sex of the of tnese sisters in renown, or having 
/ w'riter— she had addtnl new chauwfers anything like that most poetical power 

the stock. Dr lledgill, Mrs Violet of pathos wdiicb relieves and emhel- 
M 'Shake, and the three aunts, were lishes the keen piquancy of the other's 
IK w beings PuiiimoiK d into effectual humorous vein — she exhibits so mucli 
existence" J'luir various minds, bo- quickness of |jercoptioi), so much fa- 
dio'-, nicKtds, ibibles, fhiiltic.s, uhsurcU cility of thought and style, such an 
irit’:*, had ht eu dinwii with the bold- admirable equilibrium of mind, such 
lU'sH ami the ease of a masieily and a fine charity woven into the very web 
sclf'-coiifKling ])ei\cil— autl tlie author, of sarcasm, — ^and withi^, the viewsshe 
who has really tnlarp**d the territory has takonoflife and manners are so very 
of fiction, by stores drawn from such cxU‘Usive,ai»wellas true — that it is im- 
ohservatiem, or .such imagination as possiblcfurustodenylieraplaceconKt- 
these i bar jctiTS displayed, has taken derably above any other female who has 
piissession of a place, from which come uefoa* the British public in these 
dislodgcmciit is not easy. With ri- days, as a writer of works of irnagina- 
facciaincntos of old material, how- tion. has a// that Miss Austin had 
ever brilliantly executed, tlie eye of — but she is not merely a Scotch Miss 
this acute age is $oon;|mti.sHed ; the Austin. Her mmd is naturally one of 
one of thetn chases the oilier from the a more firm, vigorous, And so to speaks 
stage of a sometimes dazzling, but al- masculine tone ; and besides, while 
ways flt'cting popularity ; but if the nothing can be better than Miss, Au^ 
reception of works in which the true tin's sketches of that sober, order- 
originating Vigour hasbten disjjlayed, ly, small-town, parsonage, sort of so- 
he sonu'tiiiies less clamorously applau- ckty in which she herself had spent 
sivc at the moment than that which her life, and nothing more feeble than 
the glare of iiitTc executive talent may Miss Austin's pen, whenever she steps 
command, the infallible test is univer- beyond that walk, either up the hill 
sally supplittl in the pre-eminence of or downwards— >fhis lady, on the con- 
tludr calmer and deeper fame. Such, trary, can paint, the inmates of the 
certaiidy, has been the fame of Mar- cottage, the farm-house, the manse, 
riage," and such, we are equally cer- the maiision-house, and the castle ; 
tain, will be the fame of its successor, aye, and most diiBciUt, or at least most 
The autlior of these works is evi- rare of all, my lady's saloon too— all 
dcntly a /ema/e— and as evidently one witli equal truth, ease, and effect. In 
that has had abundant opportunities this particular respect she is far above 
of observing society in a great variety not only Miss Austin, but Aliss Bnr- 
of its walks. Add to. this a keen rtv iiey, and confksaes equality with no fe- 
lisb for the ridiculous— a profound ve- maie author our country has as yet 
neration for the virtuous — a taste in produced, except only the great no- 
composition extremely chaste, simple, velist of Ireland, 
and unaffected — and perhaps the lice- Some people m.&y wonder that wc 
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should compare this accomplished per- 
son witli the writers of her own sex 
only. Our answer to this must be a 
very sliort one. The books of women 
arc as unlike the books of men, as wo- 
men themselves are unlike the lords of 
the creation. They look at everything 
with eyes essentially ditlerent from 
ours— the things that attract them 
most, are not what we generally be- 
stow much attention upon at all— their 
minds are penetrated and imbued with 
notions altogether alien to masculine 
harcasts— they have one i>oint of ho- 
nour— we have another^ and that not 
merely different, but p^cnerkally dif- 
ferent — they have, and ought to have, 
and must fiave, thoughts, opinions, 
feelings, sentiments, pt;rccptions, re- 
flections, prejudices, aye» and princi- 
ples, all just as different from ours, as 
were the silken tresses of Eve from 
the strong curls that hung not be- 
low the neck clustering*' of Adam. 
What man ever dreamt that it was 
possible for t woman to paint the 
thousandth atom of the burning ha- 
tred, or the burning love, of man } 
Wliat female over dared to conceive 
anything like an Othello, a Romeo, a 
Master of liavenswood, a Max Picco- 
lomini, or a W^erther? — ^nay, what 
$he ever dared to depict a Clytemncs- 
tni,a Lady Macbeth, a .Tulie D'K tango, 
a Manon Lcscaut, a Heliecca, or a 
Madge AVildfire ? We have purpose- 
ly named nothing but characters, in 
the formation or development of which 
Love has a primary influence — be- 
cause in that passion, at least, it might 
have ham supposed that (he female 
pen . might rival the audacity of the 
masculine. No such matter has ever 
taken place. In love, in jealousy, in 
repentance, and in every other modi- 
fication and consequence of the passion 
of love, innocent and guilty, the fe- 
male writers have shewn themsedves 
just as decidedly and clearly feebler 
than men, as in the handling of any 
other passiot^ith which one might 
have, a prio^ imagined them (css 
Ifliely to gra^yplc on terms of equality. 
That they do not even in that passion 
go 80 deep as men do, is possible — 
nay, this seems by no means impro- 
fWfile — but one thing is quite certain, 
and that is, that if they do feel as 
teply as we do, there is some inera- 
dicable principle of reserve about their 
nature, whidi pifeventa them from 
confessing that they do feel so— aye, 


from even hinting the possibility that 
they ever should ftjel so, afar off mnd 
dimly, through the glass of fiction. 

The same tine may be drawn in the 
realms of the ludicrous. No woman 
ever conceived anything within a thou- 
sand miles of a Sancho Panza, a Fal- 
staff, a Parson Adams, or a 'Pom Pipes. 
IVrliaps in the very same rt'serve, in- 
alterable and ineffaceable, to which 
wc have just alluded, a keen eye may 
be at no great loss to detect the cause 
of this inferiority also. 

The worst part of it is, that wc 
would ffotsuffer them, if they did throNv 
off' this reserve, or even shew by one 
single syllable that it was possible they 
should ever have dreamt of throwing , 
it off W'ould any man marry a wo- 
man after having read a first-rate love 
Story of her writing ? And would not 
any woman like a man all the hetiei 
for having written one ? St^e what 
strange bidngs w‘c all arc, and bow 
vain for genius to set itself iu array 
against nature and destiny. 

Nature and Destiny, however, are 
in general kind enough to those who 
deserve their kindness ; anti according- 
ly the ladies arc still h ft in posse 8 s>i 4 Hi 
(>f abundance of fine things, even iu a 
literary point of view. The tninute 
tact m society is their especial pro- 
vifict', in mimic, as in real lite. Kvery- 
where the broad, the strong, the 
powerful, is ours— the dilicaie, the 
nair-pendl delicate touch of the really 
excellent female observer of charaeier, 
ti.i proiluevd in quh‘t syciviUj is ininu- 
tably and immeasurably beyond tiu 
reach of her masculine rnal. Mm 
shew themselves in the shocks and 
rude collisions the world, and mm 
paint this — \Vomt‘n irt ad iqHin the car- 
pet, and they underKtand our gentle, 
and each others gentlest motions there, 
to an extent that would almost st'cni 
to argue sonietldng not unlike the pos- 
sc'ssion of a 8 e{)aratc setisc', in whicli 
people of the other gender are not for- 
tunate enough to be partakers. 

Thia species of merit is conspicuous 
in Marriage, and it is also conspicuous 
in llic Inheritance ; but, excqiting in 
this matter, tliere is really not much 
resemblance between the two works. 
Tile charm of Marriage conaiated ea- 
tireip in the delineation of certain hu- 
morous characters, most of which wc 
liavc already alluded to. The story of 
that novel was the merest piece of 
flimsiness, and altogether, it was suf- 
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iicien^y cTldent Uiat the author had 

laid her coupd^estai before the public. 
Indeed^ the pAverty of the story form- 
cd so very remarkable a contrast to the 
richness of the characters^ that wc must 
fairly confess we never expected to see 
the author produce anotlier work of 
the same kind^ or, at least, of anything 
like the same merit. In a word, our 
notion was, that a clever woman had 
sketched very cleverly the most pro- 
minent persons in the gallery of her 
own personal acquaintance, and, that 
this being done, and done so admi- 
rably, there was like to be an, end of 
the matter. The reader may probably 
liave formed some similar ideas for 
iuinself ; and, if so, ho will participate 
po the same ft-eliiigs of surprise, as 
VfU as of (h'liglit, with which we have 
<U‘Vourod tlic volumes now before us. 
He will find many more characters 
than Marriage contained ; he wilt find 
among these some copies, to be sure 
but he will also find not a few origi- 
nals, at, least as excellent as any of 
those in Marriage ; and, wliat is best 
of all, he will no longer be put in mind 
(>f a galleiy <»f portraits. The charac- 
ters of The Inheritance arc brought 
out in a very well conceived, and care- 
fully and skilfully executed, fable,— 
they do not appear merely, but act ; 
and, in short, the whole conception 
and execution of the work attCTSt clear- 
ly and indubitably the striking jirogress 
which the authoress has made in almost 
every branch of her art since the period 
of Xi^iUbut, Nothing can lie better than 
some things in JMarriage ; but The In- 
heritance is not only rich in things as 
gocal as those were, hut has all the ad- 
ditional merits of felicitous design, and 
judicious concoction. In ouc word, 
Alorriagc was a very clever book, but 
this is an admirable novel. 

The story, though, in esscntialibus, 
no great story, is wonderfully well itia- 
iiagcil — so well, that the inicrcst nei- 
ther flags nor halts for one moment,* 
until we are within a score or two of 
pages of the end of the third volume. 
Indeed, anybody, in reading the book 
over, as we have just been doing, for 
the second time, will be powerfUly 
stnick with the advantages which the 
authoress has drawn from— contrary, 
wc are all but certain, to the prevail- 
ing fa^ion— keeping her book quietly 
in uer desk till it was dl written, and 
then going carefully over it. Tilings, 
in ilio first two or three chapters, 
which, on the first }>crusal, appear 


quite trivial, are fbuod to have been 
placed there with a strict prospectui to 
something fiir on in the work ; and, 
per contra, there is nothing and no- 
body in the first part of the book that 
is altogether dropt out and neglected 

in the sequel. 

We nera not waste words in shew- 
ing how little of this merit belong to 
almost any of the popular nove& of 
this age of novel-writing ,* and we do 
think that the public, if they have a 
proper respect for themselves, will 
shew it in tneir treatment of the almost 
solitary novel-writer that has of late 
years condescended to manifest any- 
thing like a proper measure of resp^t 
for the public. This lady could no 
doubt write her three volumes— aye, or 
her six volumes per annum, as ea^j 
as her neighbours, but she chooses to 
do no such thing ; and the reader who 
turns from The Inheritance to almost 
any other handful of similar modem 
tomes, will be at no great loss toperceive 
in what respects the work of six years* 
concoction differs from even the clever- 
est work, that runs its whole career of 
writing, printing, and puffing within 
six months. 

We hate the notion of analysing a 
good throe-volume story in a single 
^agraph ; but the evu is perhaps a 
necessary one in our vocation. 

The heroine of this book, then, ajw 
pears at its commencement in the full 
bloom of youth and beauty, coming 
from France, where she has been born 
and bred, to Scotland, where she has 
the prospect of succeeding to a splen- 
did fortune, and a peerage of {^nd 
antiquity. A younger scion of the 
noble bouse of Rossvillc had been 
foolish enough to wed a pretty ple- 
beian, by name Miss Black ; his fa- 
mily cut him of course, and he had 
lived abroad upon an annuity, and 
died there. Circumstances bad by this 
time brought him very near to the suc- 
cession ; and the ci-devant buxom Miss 
Black, now transfonned into the ho- 
nourable Mrs St Clair, a widow dame, 
graced with all the superficial finery 
and real worthlessness of outlandisia 
arts, appears at the chateau of her 
cad husband’s ancestors, leading in 
her hand the beautiful heiress-^xpcct- 
ant thereof. Miss Gertrude St Clair, 
heroine of The Inheritance, one (of 
course) of the simplest, most generous^ 
and most charming of human crea- 
tures. 

This posUton, as to family connee- 
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tionsj IB happily coneeired. The heroine 
is lu^sanly placed in immediate con- 
nection with two quite different nets 
of people and orders of society. The 
old Peer of liossville receives her in 
his proud aistle, where she meets the 

a sister of his lordship^ and a 
Ic swarm of his patrician rela- 
tives, male and female. On tin* other 
hand, the family of the ci-devant Miss 
Black are living and prospering in va- 
rious ways in the same county, and 
three or four separate hoiisehoids, of 
difierent sliades of vulgarity, are thus 
thrown o|>en for her occasional visits. 
It so lioppens, that some of the Black 
race have votes, and so forth, in the 
county ; so that I^ord Rossville him- 
self is constrained in so far to patronize 
Gertrude's attention to the hunibl<*r 
side of her pedigree. In short, a capi- 
tal Held of contrast is, in a very natural 
manner, opened ufion our novelist, — 
and precisely of that sort of contrast, 
too, on which her peculiar talon ts and 
acquirements enable her to labour with 
the highest hope of advantage. 

The Earl of Bossvillcs plan is to 
marry his heiress to one of his nephews, 
the next after her in the succession to 
his peerage, lliis nephew, Mr Del- 
mour, is a solemn politician, and M. P. 
His brother is a fasbionahle Colonel of 
the Guards, and he, happening to ar- 
rive at ilossvillc before the Member, 
has die baseness to wish to forestall his 
brother in Miss St Clair's affections — 
and he has the art to do so. At the 
same time, there comes another of her 
cousins— Mr I,pdsay. This is an ex- 
cellent, well-principlm man, possessor 
of a small estate also in the neighbour- 
hood of* the Uossvlllc domain. Ho 
also loves (Tortrude : — and he never 
tells his love; but he sees dial the 
fascinating airy address of the Colonel 
has succeeded ; and seeing this, and 
being quite aware cf the real cha- 
racter of the tnan, his affection for 
Gertrude takes the shape of most sin- 
cere and coraposilionating friendship. 
She retums this by the warmest con- 
fidence ; and while she is thus cursed 
in a lover, and blc*s»ed in a friend, the 

a ;, and behold she is Count- 
ille. 

d have married Colonel 
fnediately, but her mother 
greatest, the most intense 
uerable aversion to this 
is aversion api>rars to be 
some wsy with the mys- 


terious n])pcarancc of a stranger — a 
rude vul^ir man, who, iijlruding him- 
self on the privacy of Mrs St Clair ind 
liiT daughter, protUicea an on 

the former which convinces the latter 
that he is in possession of some terri- 
ble secret. She at first suspects that he 
has been married in secret to her mo- 
ther. Mrs St Clair rejects this notion 
with violence and scorn, but confesses 
that a secret there is, Gertrude is dri- 
ven into a promise that she will not 
marry until she is of age ; and, in the 
meantime, she nominates her motht r 
and Mr I-yndsay her guardians. (\do- 
ncl Dehnour is sadly annoyed with the , 
delay ; but he prevails on the young 
Countess to go to London with hir 
mother, that siie may at h‘ast be intro- k 
dwcetl into fashionable life under h.*' 
own auspices, and be kqit entirely 
within the circle of his influence and 
fascination. 

A season of extravagant splendour 
and expense, and of hciirtlei*s disMitis- 
faction in the brilliant wdldeincss of 
l^ccadilly, follows. 

Gertrude returns to Bofisville. TIjc 
Mysterious Man once more* appiars 
there— a miccession of violent sc. rics 
betrays at last the sreni, viz. that (hr- 
trude is not, after all, the chihl of the 
Honourable George St Clnir and his 
lady, but u supt>oEitili(ms child — tb<* 
child of this stranger and her own mirst . 
The base man expetets to be bribed itito 
silence — but Gertrutles heart is char 
end high ; and Colonel Dcimour ani- 
ving while the riule strang(‘r is vet un- 
masked, is infonncMl of the triub at tlie 
moment Gertrude herself learns whai 
that is. He flies from Bos^vilK — }>rc- 
tending that he cannot aiii^rd tf* murt y 
the simple Gertrude ; and tlic kuowii 
State of his pecuniary afliiirs reinhis 
this in so far a plausible tale. But ere 
long Gertrude, living aim mg her snp- 
|>OKc*d mother’s humble relations, is in- 
formed that Mr IX'hnoiir, iiow Karl ol 

liossville, is no more, and thiit of course 
her lover is himself in posu‘s*si<m of all 
that rank and wealth which she had 
formerly promised to share with him 
when they were hers. 

The issue is not obscure. The gay 
^rd Hossville marries the Duchess of 
St Ives— Gertrude weeps long» and at 
last gives a sorely humbled heart to 
the aifi^ctionate and generous Ijynd- 
say. The Duchetat of St Ives brings 
her lord into a duel at Paris— he dies 
by the hand of a man who bad d$slio« 
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nmicctl him. Lvtiikay succeeds to 
the estate aid title of Rossville^ and 
ritfc lovely (xertrude is once more in 
jwssrssion of The Ikiieritahce. 

We had forpjot to mention that the 
base Stiaiiger turns o\it, after all, not 
to be the father of Gertrude, but 
merely a relation of his personating 
him. But tliis docs not materially af* 
feet the fable. 

Such, then, is the outline of the 
story— a very hasty one, and imperfect 
of course, but still, wc hope, enough to 
render our extracts, in some measure, 
intelligible. In (quoting, indeed, we 
‘ shall, as is our common custom, tahe 
as little as pc^ssible of that which af* 
iJects the main narrative. We shall 
rather lav before tlic reader some of 
^iJie epis(Hlic j»arts of the performance. 
"This plan is equally effective for shew- 
ing what the style and manner of the 
novel-writer is — ati<l by adhering to it 
we preserve entire for those, who are 
to read the hook the main sequence 
ami interest of tlie admirably coiiduct- 

wl Tai k. 

We shall begin with a specimen or 
two of the authors manner of intro- 
ducing and sketching cluracrcrs ; and 
til on proceed lo quote a few passages, 
illustrative of the more elaborate art- 
fulness of lier dramatic delineations. 
What can he better in its way than 
the following cnircc at the castle of 
Hosbville? 

** Mr> sSt Clair's agitation increased— 
she stopped, and leant upon her daugh- 
ter, N\ho feared hlu? would have fainted ; 
but making an cfTort, she folhiwed the 
servant, who led the way to tJie presence 
of hi*. lord, when, quickly recovering her 
selt-pos&ession, she advanced, and grace- 
hilly presented her daughter, saying, 

** * To your lordship's generous pro- 
tection 1 commit my fatherless child.* 

** Lord llo*:svillo was a bulky, porteri- 
tous-looKiitg }icrson, with nothing maik- 
od in his physiognomy except a {mir of 
very black eleVated eyebrows, which gave 
an tin varying expression of solemn asto- 
nishment to his countenance. He had a 
husky voice, and a very tedious elocu- 
tion. lie was some little time of pre- 
paring iin unsw'er to this address, but at 
last he replied,— 

** * I shall, rest assured, madam, make 
a point of fuifillirig, to the utmost of my 
power and abilities, the highly important 
duties of the parental office.* 

** He then saluted his sister-in-law and 
niece, and taking a hand of each, led them 
to a tall thin grey old woman, with a long 


iiiqutslflvc-looking twwe, whom he named 
as Lady Betty St Clair. 

** lAdy Betty rose from her seat with 
that sort of deliberate bustle which gene- 
rally attends the rising up and the sitting 
down of old ladies, and may be intended 
to shew that it is not an every-day affiiir 
with them to practise such condescen- 
sion. Having taken off her spectacles, 
Lady Betty carefully deposited them 
within a large work-lMsket, out of which 
protruded a tiger's head in worsted work, 
and a volume of a novel. She next lift- 
ed a cambric handkerchief from off a fat 
sleepy lap-dog which lay upon her knees, 
and deposited it on a cushion nt iicr feet. 
She then put aside a small fly table, 
whieh stood before her as a sort of out- 
work, and thus freed from all impedi- 
ments, welcomed her guests, and after 
regarding them with looks only expres- 
sive of stupid curiosity, she motioned to 
them to be seated, and replaced herself 
with even greater commotion than she 
had risen up." 

This is from the introductory sketch 
of the old peer’s character.' 

As he was not addicted to any par- 
ticular vice, he considered himself as a 
man of perfect virtue ; und having been, 
in some respects, very prosperous in his 
fortune, be was thoroughly satisfied tliat 
he was a person of the most consummate 
wisdom. With these ideas of himself, it 
is not surprising that he should have 
deemed it his bounden duty to direct and 
manage every man, woman, chHd, or ani- 
mal, who came within his sphere, and 
that too in the most tedious and torment- 
ing manner. Perhaps the most teasing 
point in his character was his ambition — 
the fatal ambition of tlioiisanda— to be 
thought an eloquent and impressive 
speaker ; for this purpose, lie always used 
ten times as many words as were neces- 
sary to express his meaning, and tliose 
too of tlie longest and strongest descrip- 
tion. Another of his tormenting pecu- 
Jiarifies was his desire of explain] ngevery- 
thifig, by M’lticli he always perplexed and 
mystified the simplest subject Yet he 
had his good points, for he wished to see 
those around him happy, provided he was 
the dispenser of their liappiness, and that 
they were happy precisely in the manner 
and degree be thought proper. In short, 
Lord Rossville was a sort of petty bene- 
volent tyrant ; and any attempt to enlarge 
his soul, or open his understanding, would 
have been in vain. Indeed, his mind was 
already full, as hiU as it could hold, of 
little thoughts, little plan$, little notions, 
tittle prejudices, IHtte whimsy and nothing 
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Bliort of re^seiioratioii oonld liaro mode 
him odicrwise. lie had a code of lawey 
a 1^6 of proprieties, a code of delicacies, 
all bis own, and he had long languished 
for anbjects to execute them upon.'* 

Bat the flower of the flock is a cer* 
tain old maiden, by name Mias Pratt, 
a distant relation, and intolerable 
haii^r*on, of the RosBville family. 
This is a |i^trait of the most cxouisite 
merit-^^oitc new-— fi^h---cornplcte--- 
perfect-*«tlie best old maid, without ex- 
ception, that has been drawn since tbc 
days of our neyer«to-be-foraotten 
friend Mrs Western, in Tom Jones. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that 
we look on Miss Pratt, take her all in 
all, as quite as good as that most mas* 
terly delineation ; and having said 
this, we apprehend we have said 
enough. The whole brood of modem 
spinsters are dwarfed into insignifl- 
nance by the appearance of this glori* 
ous specimen. So sharp, so selflsli, so 
cunning, so straightforward in tlic 
midst of everything tliat is crooked i 
SO easily seen through, and yet so im- 
possible to be put down — there never 
was such a gem and jewel iu the whole 
race of tbc Surmrs and the Jior^s* 

^ ^ Good Heavens !' exclaimed one of 
the ladies, who had stationed herself at a 
window, * Do look at this, Colonel Del* 
mour f* 

And at the piercing exclamation, the 
whdie party hastened to ascertain the 
cause. The phenomena appeared to he 
a hackney-chaise of tlie meanest desiTip- 
tion, which w'as displacing the splendid 
barouche, to tlie niantlcst mirth of tlm 
insolent menials who stood lounging at 
the door. 

Who can that be, I wonder?’ asked 
Lrody lietty. 

** Mrs St Clair turned pale with terror 
lest it should be any of her^rgc!oi« rela- 
tions forcing their way. 

^ * I conclude it must he our cousin 
Miss Pratt,* said the Earl, tn some agi* 
tatien, to Lady Miilbank ; and, while he 
•poke, a female h^ and baud were to 
he seen shaking aiiq&aving to the driver 
with eager gesttculiuoi). 

^ ^ And Mr I.yndsay, I vowT exclaim- 
ed Miss Jemima Mildmay, throwing her* 

a attitude of astonish* 

, with its stiff rusty 
closjs^to the door, 
ugs steps being low* 
oung man, who was 
rithahouts of laugh- 


ter from the t^y at the whidoW. , Me 
looked up and smiled, but ae^ed nowise 
disconcerted, as he stood psGtiently wait- 
ing for his companion to emerge. 

** * J hope they are to perform quaran- 
tine,' said Colonel Delmour. 

* I vote for their being sent to CJo- 
ventry,' said Miss Augusta. 

“ ' I prepare to stand upon the defen- 
sive,* said Mhs Maria, as slic seized a 
smciling-bottle from off the table. 

** At length, Miss Pratt appeared, sha- 
king the straw from her feet, and having 
aTighted, it was expected that her next 
movement would he to enter the house; 
but they knew little of Miss Pratt, who 
thought all was done when she had reach- 
ed her destination. Much yet remained 
to be done, which she would not tnisi* 
either to her companion or the servants. 
She had, in tlic first place, to speak in a , 
very sharp manner to the driver, on the 
t^ondition of his chaise and horses, and to . 
throw out hints of having him severely 
punished, inasmuch os one of his windows 
would not let down, and kIu* hud almost 
sprained her wrist in attempting if — and 
another would not pull up, though the 
wind was going through her head like a 
spear; besides having taken tw'o hours 
and a quarter to bring them ulna miles, 
and her watch was held up in a triumph- 
ant manner in proof of her assert urn. 
She next made it a point to see with her 
own eyes every article pertaining to her 
(and they w'crc not a few) tukt>ti out ol 
tile cbai/ic, and to give with her own voice 
innumerable directions as to the rany in;:, 
stowing, and placing of her bags, boxes, 
and bundJea, All these nlulte^^ living 
aetticci, Miss Pratt then ywcepled the 
arm of her companion, and was now fair- 
ly on her way to the drawing-room. Hut 
people who make use of tlieir eyes have 
often much to see even between two 
doors, and in her progress froin the hnll 

door to the drawing-room door, Miss 
Pratt met with much to attract her at- 
teiitioD. True, all the objects were per- 
fectly familiar to lier, but a real 
like a great genius, is nevef at u loss for 
subjeet^hingKarc either better or worse 
since they saw them last— or if the things 
themselves sliould happen to \w the some, 
itiey have seeu other things eitiier 1 >etter 
or worse, and con, therefore, either im- 
prove or disprove them. Miss Pratt’s 
head, then, turned from side to side a thou- 
sand times as she went along, and a thou- 
sand observations and criticisms about 
stair carpets, patent iamps,faal] chairs, slab 
tables, w&e. pass^ through her crowd- 
ed hcaln. At length, Miss Pratt and Mr 
Lyndsay wereannouBced, and tliereupon 
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entered Misb Pratt in a quick paddling 
ntlinncr,a8 if m all haste to greet her friends. 

** * How do you do, my lord ? no bilious 
attacks, I hope, of late ?— -Lady Betty, as 
stout us ever, I see, and my old friend 

Flora as fut as a collared cel.<<— Lady 
IMilihank, Fm perfectly ashamed to see 
you in any house but your o^m ; but 
everything must give way to the first vi- 
sit, you know, cs])eciaily amongst kins- 
folk,* taking Mrs St Clair by the band, 
without waiting for the ceremony of an 
introduction/* 

• • « • « 

** Miss Pratt then appeared to her to 
”be a person from w'hom nothing could be 
hid. Her eyes were not by any means 
fi.4ie eyt‘«— -they were not refiecting eyes 

-—they were not soft eyes*— they were not 
sparkling eyes— they were not melting 
eyes — they were not penetrating eyes 
neither were they restless eyes, nor roll- 
ing eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor promi- 
nent eyes— but tliey were active, brisk, 
busy, vigilant, immoveable eyes, that 
looked us if they could not be surprised 
by anything— not even by sleep- They 
never looked angrj', or joyous, or perturb- 
ed, or melancholy, or heavy; but, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, they fthone the 
same, iind iionvoycd the sdme impression 
to the beholder, vix. that they were eyes 
that liftd H look— not like tite look of 
Stcriie*8 monk, beyond this world— but 
a look into all things on the face of tills 
worltb II <T other features had nothing 
temarkubie in them, but the ears might 
evidently he classed under the same head 
witJi the eyes— they were something re- 
sembling rabbits*— long, jirominent, rest- 
less, vibrating ears, forever listening, and 
never shut by the powers of thought. Her 
voice hud the tone and inllexions of one 
accustomed to make frequent sharp in- 
icrrogutories. She had rather a neat com- 
pact figure ; and the tout ensembli! of her 
)K:r8on and dress was that of smartness. 
Such, though not qtiitc so strongly de- 
fined, wa$ the sort of impression Miss 
Pratt generally made npon tlie beholder. 
Having dotted tvi*o or three of her sharx)- 
est glances at Miss St Clair— 

“ ‘ Vo you know l*m really puzzled, 
my dear, to make out who it is yon are so 
like— for you're neither a Rossvillc nor 
a Black— and, by the bye, have you seen 
iir uncle, Mr Alexander Black, yet ? 
hat a fine family he liae got ! 1 heard 
you was quite smitten wi& Miss Lilly 
Black at the Circuit ball t'other night, 
Colonel Delmour— But you're not so III 
to ‘please as Anthony Whyte— Tliat waa 
really a good thing Lord Punroedown 


said to him that iij|gbt« Looking ig the 
two Miss Blacks, says he to AntkdiQV 
with a {diake of his head—* Ah, AntluMq^* 
says he, * I'm aftaid two Blacks will neter 
make a VThite !* — lia, ha, ha !— liONl 
Rossville, did you hear that ? At the CSf- 
cuitv ban Lord Punmedown said to An- 
thony Whyte, pointing to the two Mies ^ 
Blacks—' I fear,* says he, * two Blacks 
will never moke a While.*—* No, my 
lord,* says Anthony, * for you know there's 
no turning a Bl^kamoor white !*-4i8, 
ha, ha ! * A very fair answer,* says my 
lo^. LadyMiUbank, did yon hear ofI«ord 
Punmedown's attack npon Mr Whyte at 
the ball— the two Miss Blacks——" 

< 1 black-ball a repetition of that bon 
mot,* said Colonel I>elmonr, 

*' ' You will really be taken foramag- 
pieSf you are so black and white,* said 
Miss Millbank. 

** * 'Pon my word, that's not at all 
amiss— I must let Anthony Whyte bear 
that— But bless me, Lady Millfatik, 
you*re not going away already ?—won*t 
you stay and take some luncheon ?— I can 
answer for the soups here— 1 really think, 
my lord, yon rival the M'bytc Hall soups.* 
But disregarding Miss Pratt*6 pressing 
invitation, Lady Mtllbank and lier train 
took leave, and scarcely were tliey gone 
when luncheon was announced. 

** * Come, my dear,* resumed the tor- 
mentor, holding €hnrtnide*s arm within 
hers, * let you and 1 keep togetherwl 
want to get better acquainted with yon— 
but 1 wisii 1 could find a likeness for 
you'— looktog round upon the family por- 
traits as they entered the eating-room. 

** * They must look higher who would 
find a fl^militude for Miss St Clair,* said 
Colonel Delmour. 

** Miss Pratt glanced at the painted 
ceiling representing a bond of very fat, 
full-blown rosy Hours. * Alt ha ! do you 
hear that, my lord? Colonel Delmour 
says there’s nothing on earth to compare 
to Miss St Clair, and that we must look 
for hc^ likeness In tlio regions above. 
Well, goddess or not, let me recommend 
a bit ^ this nice cold lamb to you— very 
sweet and t^der it and 1 assure you 
Pm one of those who think a leg of lamb 
looks as welL n table as in a mea- 
dow :* — then dropping her knife and fork 
with a start of joy—* Bless me, what wa« 

I thinking of?— tliat was really very well 
said of you, Colonel— but I*ve got it now 
—a most wonderful resemblance ! See 
who^U be the next to find it out?* . 

** AH present looked at each other, and 
then at die pictures. 

** Lord BoesviOe, who hid heeh vainly 
watching for an opening, now took ad- 
vantage of it, and with one of hts long 
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«ippres|di «onofo98 hms^ benojo; him 
i8#bt8t^. 

. ** * X liAve not 8^T«fi mttdi of 

. CitOe or ottention to tl»e tttxAf Qfphf* 
Ai^omj, M 1 do not conocive it i« one 
fSkdf to be prodttctive of beneficial re- 
anlts to socie^i yet I do ^ot hesitate to 
admit the reali^ of those analogies of fea^ 
ttti^ wmtb may be, and undoubtedly are, 
diatincUy*—— 

• « o • o 

'«* j^tit ^re ems no one to whom Miss 
Pmtt waa 80 unequivocal a pest as to 
Lord Ross^'iDe, for bis lordship was a 
Btimoger to ennui— perhaps cause and ef< 
fbet are rarely combined in one person, 
and tliose who can weary others, possess 
a ne^er^fatling source of amusement in 
themselves. Besides, the £atl was In* 
dependent of Miss IValt, as he possessed 
a wide range for his nnweaiying wearying 
powers in Ms own family ; for he could 
weary his steward— and his housekeeper 
—and his gtuuekeeper— and hU coach- 
man— and bis groom, and Ids gardener, 
all the hours of the day, by.peipetnal 
fiiult-finding and directing. Ber^ps, after 
all, the only uurloytng pteasore in life la 
that of finding fault. The gamester may 
weary of his dice— the lover of his (diar* 
mcr— the bon^^ivant of Ills boUlo— the 
virtuoso of his vertu— hut while UiUround 
world remains with all its imperfeetiona 
on its bead, the real fimU. finder will never 
weary of ^dfaig fisolt. The provoldDg 
part of Miss Fratt was, thlit there wa^ 
poss&iltty of finding limit with her. lit 
well might lord Boisville have attempt- 
ed to adnaonish the brdoir tbig babbled 
^past hioiy or have read leetm^ f<K|jbe 8y 
which btttzed round his bead. Forfin^ 
years Lcnrd Rossville hdd been trying to 
break her tii, bat in vain. Much may be 
done, as we every d^see^ to alter and 
overeome nature : m made to 

waits— horses to hand tea^kettlea— dogs 
to read— birds to eatc eccoonts— fieas to 
walk in bia|mm; but to restiuin ibe vo- 
lublUty o^^Hale tmigiMb is* task that 
ban hithiMiefled the power of men^ 
With so much of what ifiay be styled dis- 
sonance in sindUrity, It miqr easily be 
ieiagbied that Ixnrd BoSIvUle and Miss 
Bra^ pven when most in noison, prd- 
du^ anything but harmony. Yet they 
cam|||||M— never actually quar- 
bod been acenstomed to 
idl Ihetc Byes— and while she 
BPw rabtiifs ami reproofs she re« 
B^ed to the score of Idle, he colemted 
Ibs ttoera^^ onaedount of blood,** 


Wc Ik^vq not done witlf Miss Pratt 
yet; but in the ineuntimj be pleased 
to contemplate for one moment ilut 
pendant which our authoress has fur- 
nished for this rich portraiture. An- 
other old maid 1-Htnother entirely /<<- 
9US fto/irrm— anotlier creature whom 
we all know, and yet whom nobody 
ever dreamt of allutting to as in rtrum 
mtura uuBl now* 

" Miss Becky Duguid, as a single wo- 
man, had Vainly expected to escape tlie 
cares and anxieties of the married state. 
Site had heard and seen much of tlie in> 
diifereiice or the ilt-bumonr of husbands 
—of the troubles and vexations of chil- 
dren— and site thought, PVom these evils. 
I am at least free i— 1 can go where 1 
like, do what I like, and live as I like.^ 
But poor Miss Becky soon found her 
mi^akA Brotliers and sisters married— 
nepbewa and nieces sprung up on all 
hands, each and all expecting to l>e diK- 
tinguldied by Aunt Becky’s lk>uiity, while 
every parent levied the most unconscion- 
able taxes upon hk time and capabilities. 

* Aunt Becky will give mo thi«,* said 
one ; ‘ you know she has no use for 
money.* 

** * Aunt Beel^ will «lo that,’ said ano- 
ther, * for she has always plenty of time.* 

" * Aunt Becky will go there,* cried a 
third ( * she likes a long walk.* 

''** But even Ute labours imposed upon 
her by her own relations, were nothing 
compared to the constant demands made 
upon bar by the world in general, i. c, by 
the wbole circle of her acquaintanees 
all under the idea, that, as a single woman, 
she coMii^bave nothiug to do but to oblige 
her Mends. When in town, her life was 
devoted to executing commissions from 
the ooimtnr— tnquiring tiie diaractcr of 
servants— airing governesses and grooms 
—finding eituations for wet nurses— get- 
ting patterns of pelisse cloths from every 
shop in town— trying to get old silks 
matehedwith new— gowns made— gauzes 
dyed— feathers cleaned— fans mended, 
m &C. &c. Tiie letters always begin- 
ning, * As 1 know you do not grudge your 
trohble^ and will be walking about at any 
rata, I must beg the favour, when you are 
quite at leisure,’ and so and so ; and end- 
ing with, * As 1 find I am really in want 
of tho things, and the carrier leaves town 
on tbursday, 1 trust you will contrive to 
have everytnmg ready by that time.* But 
one of the letfero, droppM by Miss Becky 
In the ecfurse of her penunbulations, will 
best illustmte this of her personal 
minBive. 
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« < Mv j^.an Miss B£ck% 

^ * 1 take tliii opportunity of letting 
you know we are all tolerably well at pre- 
sent, ahd trust you continue to enjoy your 
usual good health. I return the ten you 
sent lastt as we all think it very if^etior to 
that you sent f or merfy ; and as there has 
been rather u fall upon the price of teas, 
there can be no reason for such a falling 
off in the qualify ; and unless Candytuft 
can give sometliing mpmor at the 
same price, I would just return it, and 
try some other shop, and huv<‘ nothing 
more to do with Candytuft. Eliza and 
Jane, with their best love, take this op- 
\ portunity of sending in their old black 
j[jelvet pelisses, which they wish you to 
j consult Yellowleys the dyer about; they 
^ have been told that black velvet can be 
aifcd either grass green, or bri^^ht crimson, 
and if Yellowleys cun warrant their stand- 
ing, they would prefer having them done 
a rich crimson ; hut if not, they must 
just put up with u /ull green, as mi^chen 
the grass, und the bottle, as possible. 

“ ‘ I am sorry to tell you your profe- 

Jenny Snodgrass, has turned out 
very ill. I find her lazy and idle, dirty, 
disobliging, and insolent, and not at all 
the person I was led to expect from your 
character of her. 1 must, flierefore, 
trouble you to be on the look-out for 
another. You know it is not much X 
require of xny servants; but there are 
softie tilings it is impossible to dispense 
w'icli, and which I must make a imtU of. 
Of course, she must be perfectly sober, 
lioncsr, conscientious, and trust-worthy, 
anil ill iTcrt/ respect unexceptionable in 
her vwnUs. She must be stout, active, 
cleanly, civil, obliging, quiet, orderly, 
good-tempered, neat-handed, and pnrh- 
t'ulnrlif tidy in her person. All that I 
require of Iilt ih to be an cvcellerit worker 
at her needle, a thorough washer and 
ironcr, und a i^fineraU^ useful und accom- 
inodiiting servant. Margaret sends her 
atfectioiiatc renicmbrance, and when you 
are at leisure, requests you will order a 
pair of stays for her from Brisbane's aa 
soon 119 possible, as she U in greof want. 
She sends a pair of old ones for a pattern, 
hut they don't fit; you must tell him, 
they are lioth too ti^ht and too skoHt and 
shoulder-straps too narrow by a/it/f straw- 
breadth. The old busk, she thinks, may 
do, or if it should be too fhort, perhaps 
you may be able to get it exchungei) for 
one hnifrr. As Flint tlie gtin-soiitli's is 
no great distance from BriHbune’Sy John 
would be tnueli obliged to you when yon 
are there, if you would step to him, and 
tell Ifim that he is going to send his gmi 
to have the lock hiend^ and to be ^ura 
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to have it done in the most eompiefe 
manner, and as soofii as hb possibly can, 
as the shooting season is comiqg on* 
When done, he may send it to you, withi 
a couple of pounds of gunpowder, and a\ 
bag of small shot, No. S. As the be^ 
day time Is coming on, we may look for 
the boys some of these days, and, (if it is 
not ]>iitting you to any inconvenience,} 
as the couch stops, you know, at the Blue 
Boar, perhaps yon will have the goodness 
to have your Nanny wailing at the office 
for them ; and if you can manage to keep 
them till Monday, it will be adding to the 
favour ; but they will require conUant 
watching, as you know what romps they 
are. I do not expect to be confined be- 
fore tlie 29th at soonest ; so if you can 
manage to come to us betufhi and the 
20th, it w'ill he very agreeable to us all, 
1 assure you. 1 vyas in hopes I should 
not have had any more to trouble you 
with at present, but upon hearing tliat I 
was writing to you, Tom begs me to say, 
that he wishes very much to get some 
good fly-hooks for trout-fishing, four red 
cocks' hackle -body, four biack green 
plover's-tuft, witli a light starling's-wing 
body, and fbur brown woodcucks'-wing, 
and hare's-foot body. I hope you will 
be able to read tins, as 1 assure you it 
has cost me some labour to write it from 
Tom's diction. Xle desires me to add 
you will get them best at Phin's, fishing- 
rod-maker, at the east end of the XXigh 
Street, JifUi door up the $eomd stair on 
the hand ; you will easDy find It, aa 
thJre is a large pasteboard trout hanging 
from theendof afidiing-rod for a sign. He, 
also wants a pirn of fishing-line, and a 
few good s^out (ong^shanked 6ai/-hQ0kS{ 
If you happen to see your friend Miss 
Aitken, you may tell her the turban you 
ordered for me is the very same of one 
she made for me two years ago, and whicli 
1 never liked. 1 have only worn it once^ 
so perliaps she will have no objections 
to take it back, and make me a ncatt 
Jh%hi4uaU>ie cap instead. 1 am afraid you 
'will, think us very troublesome, but 1 
know you do not grudge a tittle trouble 
to oblige your friends. Mr Goodwilly 
and Uie young people anite with me in 
best wishes ; and 1 remain, my dear 
Duguid, 

*• • Yours most sincerely, 

** * GaAC£ Goodwillt., . 

** * P. Eliza and Jane beg yob wtU 

send them some patterns of Summef-sUkSf 
neither too Ugkt nor too dath^ both 
ted and pMs, with the different wMu 
and prkeMf and also that you wodld in- 
quire what is the kbitftt pim of tlie 
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jwiuril ofttrkii fefittkei9 can be bad; 
mid if you bapj^n to see any very i^retty 
wreath you might price them at the tame 
time, as they are divided between lea- 
thers and flowers; those you sent from 
TVashbag's were quite $oiktl, and loohed 
as if they had been nwnu Mr Goodwilly 
takes tius Opportunity of sending in a 
eoitple of rasors, which lie begs you will 
send to Steele die cutlery at the tuick 
of the Old Kirk Stile» to be sharpened 
immediatefyt as that is a thing he mnnoi 
^ v^U Margaret bids me toll you to de- 
sire Brisbane fua to pttt magic Im^es to 
her 6tays> and to be sure that the stitch* 
Ing is stout and Jim. Any day that you 
luppen tohe passing Seaton the saddler's^ 
h|r Goodwill/ begs you will have tbe 
goodness to inquire what would be the 
lowest price of new stniflng tbe side* 
^dles^ and new lackering the carriage- 
haniess, I think it as well to send in my 
turbaiit that you may tty ‘Miss Aitken* 
and I shall think her extremely ditoUi^ 
ging if she refuses to take it back> as it 
wiU be tiwney thrown into the^ if she 
does not, for it shall never go upon my 
head. 

's <(< Yours with much regard* 

P. K— I finditwillbe neeesi^ to 
send Jemima in to Bain the dentist, to 
get some of her teedi taken <mtf as her 
mouth is getting very crtnvdeiL 1 would 
take her myself, but cannot stand tlicse 
things ; so must beg Ufe &vottr of you to 
go with her, and ms it done. 1 fear it 
will be a sad business, poor soul ! as there 
ore ai least three that must come out, and 
gnsof tusks they are I of course, it is not 
, every one 1 would inof her with for sudi 
an cjperatiani but 1 know 1 can rely upon 
your doing everything that can he done. 
vVill you ask that good-for-itotfaiog crea* 

ture, Heelpiece^ if children’s shoes 
are ever to be sent hoii}6?/> 

yours, in haste.* 

**Sonietimes Miss Becky betook herself 
to the €Ountty,bat;ithotigh she oftw^d 
fefireniiimt, there was seddm 
ever a gay hustnihd was leaving homd. 
Miss Becky wasjin reqMsiiion to^ kM 
kls doll sickly wife company In ms vA- 

mcer-^iVicevmafyvhengyomg wife 

M herself abroad, * that 
cky Buguid,^ was sent 
gammon with tier old 
d ; and, when both jw 
vhig home, then Becky 
n 1 upon to Time tlm 
ige the settahts in thek 
nl okerndfafid, hut aU ta 
iHte She was 

m^mHoattsnd 


4 e«tH ohesUng^ lod burials 
^t' she was seldom asked to a marriage, 
and never to imy party of pleasure. < O, 
Miss Becky doeSn'tcare for these things ; 
^6 would like better to come to us when 
we*re in a quiet way by ourselves,* was 
always the eome-ofl^. * I don't kuow 
what the cares of the married life are,* 
Miss Becky would sometimes say, and 
oftener think ; * but 1 am sure 1 know 
what tbe troubles of the single state are 
to a stout, healthy, easy-tempered wo- 
man like me What is it to be the wife 
€»f one crabbed old man, to having to di- 
vert all tbe crabbed old men in tlie coun- 
try? And what is it to be tbe mother of ' 
one fiimily of children, to having to look* 
ofter tile chihlren of aU my relations and 
acquaintances ?* 

** But Miss Beeky*s reflections (like 
most people’s reflections) eatne too late 
to benefit herself. She was completely 
involved bi the toils of celibacy before 
siTe was at alt aware of her danger, und 
vain now would have been tiic attempt 
to eitrieate herself. Such was lilisis 
Becky Duguld, walking in the vain show 
of liberty, but^ in reality, fettered Imtid 
and foot all the tender charities of life. 
As such, it may he jessed, she formed 
ho veiy brilliunt addition to tbe Bdlcvue 
party. Indeed, such is the force ol habit, 
she now felt quite out of her element, 
when seated at her esse, without utty 
immediate cull on her time and atlention ; 
for even her little doing:} carried tiieir 
sense of importance along with them ; 
and, perhaps Mrs Fry never felt more 
inward satisfaction at the turning of a 
•oul from darkness to light, than did 
poorMgis Becky when she had triumph- 
antly dispatdied a box full of velUcivcu- 
ieU commissions." 

One more bit of the l*ralt-*aiul the 
last bit ^ die old peer whom she tor- 
BBebted. 

It tm drawing tow''ardij the close of 
h day, when snow had Ikllen without 
hiter^ssion, but was now beginning to 
abate. Idird Bossville stood at his draw- 
ing-room window speculating on tlie as- 
pect of the clouds, prediciing a change 
of weather, when he suddenly uttered an 
exii^ifnalion^ wlilch attracted the whole 
of the bunlly to where he stood- 

^ Ahuge black olgect was dimly dis- 
eemilde entering the avenue, and dmg- 
Jihg, its ponderous length towards tbe 
CsfiiW ; '"Ut Vfhiit was its precise nature, 
the still hilling anOw prevented their as- 
eertsfnififr^ But suddenly the snow ceased 
•---tlmCloudsjroBedawiw-^eiid aiedhrassy 
ghure M the settiog sun fell abruptly on 
thil finovmg pbeoomoiuk and disclosed to 



view a etawly Aill-plumed hearse. thWe hearse. 1 ftmey I'm the hrsl that erer 
vras soroetitng so (emfie, yet so pictu- . thought themselves in luck to get into 
residue, in its appearance^ as it ploi^ed one; ]but» however^. 1 think ^ still 
its way through waves of siiow<«-«4ts sahle . luckmr in having got well out of it— ha ! ^ 
* plumes, and gilded skulls,, nodding and 4ia!har • ^ . 

grinning in the now livid giimmdnng of Pratt 1* heaved'tlie Earl as with 

the fost-sinking sun— that all stoo4 trans- a lever, . - 

fixed with alarm and amazement. At ^ * Well, you shall hear all about it hy 
length the prodigy drew near, followed by and hy. In the meantime, I must b^T 
two attendants on horseback ; it drew up^ tlie favour qf you to let the inen put up ' 
at the grand entrance— servants ga<^ their hearse and horses for the nightr— for* . 
thered round— one of die men began to it*s perfectly impossible for them to go a , 
remove the end-board, that threBhoi4 of fiirdier-^nd, indeed, J promisedi : 

'<<*This is— gasped the Earl, as you Wcml^rnske them all^welcocue too 
lie tried to throw open the window and . nighCa lodgings, poor oreatoresl* 
call to his servants ; but the window was. was a pit(^ of assurance so hur 

frozen, and ere )ii|s Ixnrdsliip could adopt ^ tkyoad anything Lord Bofisville had over 
another expedient, his fuiy was turned contemplated, that bis words felt like 
from the dead to the living, for there was ftonea in bis throaty and he strove, but 
lifted out-^ot * a olovenly unhandsome sitrove ui vain, to get them up, and Jmcl 
corpse, betwixt the wind and tds pobi- them at Pmtt>aiidacious jaws. Indeedt 
liey,' but the warm, sebtieiiil^ though ail ordinary tvords and known language 
homewhat discomfited, figure of bftUf would have been inadecuate for bis pur^i/ 
Pratt. All uttered some ehaiucteristto' pose. Only some mighty terrotrcom- ' 
exclamation ; but Lord iiossville's tongue pelting compound, or wme ^maglcid ana- ■ 
clove to the very roof of his mouth, thensa— something which would have 
and he in vain laboured to find words caused her to sink into the ground— or 
suited to the occasion. to have made her quit the form of a wo- 

** Whether the contents, of the hoarse man, and take tlmt of an insect, would 
sliouUl be permitted to enter his castle have spoke the feelings of bis breast, 
walls fromsuchaeonveysneewBsadouht Wule his lordship was thus strugglingi 
in itself so weighty, as for the moment tp like oue under the infiuence of the night- 
overpower every faculty of mind and body, snare, for utterance, Miss Pratt called to 
True, to refuse admission to one of the p»e of the servants, who just then en- 
blood of llossviile— a cousin to himself tered— 

—thiMiousin of many noble families— the •‘•Jackson, you’ll be so good as see 

aunt of Mr Wiiytc of WUyte-Haii— would.^!. these men well tideen care off— and I hope- 
be u strong measure. Vet to sanction BUbi^wiUallowagoodfeed tothehorses, 
such n violation of uU propriety j— to suf- poor beasts! and—* 
fer siicli an example of dtsrespe^ to the * hfiss Pratt .!\ at length bolted the 
living— of decorum to the dead \^o re* Miss Pratt, this conduct pf yours 

ocive into hiM presence a person just is- Is of so extraordinary— so altogether on*' 
Midi from a heui sc!— Who could tell paralleled a nature, that— * 
what distempers she might not bring im * Vou may well say that, my lord- 
lier truin ? That tliought decided the mat* . iinparaUded indeed, if you knew all.* ^ 
tor— I li$ lordsliip turned round to pull “ * There’^fl eight horses and four men/ 
tiio bell, and, in dohig so, found l>oth said Lady Betty, who had. been pleasing 
hai Ills locked Ui those of Miss Pratt J The her fai^ counting them.—* bU- 
shock of u man-trap is probably faint com- rial is it?* . > 

pared to that which he experienced at ‘It’s hfr the great disHI* 

finding himself in the grasp of the fgur* ler,— Pm shre^ TiU sAtich obliged to him 
and all powers of resistance foiled unite If it beqnlor hlhi, poor man ! 

tbe energy of her licarty shake. :X might have been, stiff and stark by this 

** * Well, my lord, what do you tliink , time.* And li|ias l^att busied .herself in 
of my travelling equipage ?— My Jerusa* taking off her snow-cdioes, and tuniii|| 
1cm dtlly, as Anthony Whyte calls it?— and dialing herself before th^ fire. 

*Pori my word, yon must make much of ** • Miaa Pratt,’ again hqgim 3Efor||i 
me— for a pretty business I've had to get mustering all his eneigies— itfoa Pjutt^. 

here. I may well say Tve come throi^ ft is altogether inconceivable tki/k inex^ 
thick and tliin to get to you. At one plieable to me, how yolhdpr anffoiie else^ 
time, I assure you, i thouj^t you woojd could possibly so Isr wtMWas duo 
never have seen me but in tny to themselves 'and to in& ’ aa 16 come to 

* and a gte mercy it is ht's only hs % my bam in a mante 0 wholly dnpwM 
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f edenM, m lOtogeOier mxfmwtMdf nifesto from tbe hearse-drived and com- 
io-—sor|^ perfect onjttstifiable^l «ap« paOy, atathig, that ^hey had been broughl 
, how aiiy peraositi or persons could thna two miles, ai^ a Mf out of their way, un- 
presamC^^^V ■ der promise of being provided in quarters 

<* A burs^ of laughter from Miss Flnatt for the night* and that it was now impos- 
bere broke u|H)n the £ar|*e jharangue. ^ sihle for them to proceed. 

My dear Lord Rbssvill^ 1 beg your ' It will be »pret^ story if I*m land- 
fpardon; but reaily the notion W my pro- ed in n law-suit/- cried Miss Pratt* in 
iunting to come iu ahearse jis too good-~ great alarm* as the £arl was about to re- 
*Pon my word* it's a 3^ece of presumption Itemte his orders $ * and it will make 
few people would be guilty of if they a dne noiee in the countyi 1 can tell 
could help it I assure you l frit bum* you.* 

>}e enough 'When I was glad to cr^p itw ** Mr ]>etmour* who had been out in- 
to it. ^ ^ , restigating matters* here struck in* and 

, « * I repeat premmfi, MissPratt^* caied . having remarked that it might be an uii- 
lordsbipf now fairly kindled into elo» , popular measure* recommended that Mr 
^uence, ' tp presume to bring to my house M^Vitae's suite should be accommodated 

.an equipage and attendants ofJi<kf-Mof ibr the night, with strict charges to depart 
uthe moStluctiferotts description— 4tnd by dawn the following morning ; and the 

ther* to presume to expect that I am to Bari* though With great reluctance* was 
permit the hearse of Mr M'Vithe, the pretaUed upon to agree to this arrange^ 
distiller— the— the demoemtte 'disthleri ibent ^ 

with eight horses and four laefi* to— to ** Mlsa Praft having carried her point, 

—Ho— to— to bmisform HossviUe Castle and dried* warmed* frd, and cberiahed her 

Into an inn— a— a caravanseea of the person in ali possible ways, now com- 

vety lowest description— a— a— a char- tneuced the mirrative^of what she called 
nebhouse — a— a— a receptacle frr vehL her unparalleled adventures, But* ns has 
des employed for the foulest— the vilest been truly saidi there are al>va>’6 two 

— tlic— the most unseemly of all pur- ways of telling a story* and Miss Pratt's 

poses ! Jackson, desire those people* with biographer and herself ore by no means 

their carriage and horses, to quit my abonb as io the motives which ted to this 
gcoundswtthout one moment’s delay.* isxtraordinary expedition. Miss Pratt set 
** * My dear Lord Kossville !— (Stop *fr>rth that she had been living most com- 
Jackson}— Bless my beaitl you’re not' IbrtaWy at fikinllmt Cottage* where she 
going to turn away the people at this* hod been most kindly treated, and much 
time of night 1— Only look how fr*s snow- pressed to prolong her visit ; but she had 
iitg,andthe8kyastdaekaapiteli— tbere*i - taken an anxious At about her good friends 
neither man nor beast frt to travel a-frot at IlossvUle*— she had liad a j^eat dream- 
IhU night.— Jadisofi, I’m sura you must lag about them the night before last, and 
be sensible that it’s perfectly impossilds could not rest till she had seen them 
for them to Had their way nor/ , all She hud, therefore, borrowed the 
^ Jackson* who had* like hta betterf* Skindint carriage* and set out at the risk 
frU'cQVinderable enmii durioig the atorm* of her life— but the horses had stuck in 

and rather rejoiced at the thoughta of any the snow* frc. frei. fre, 

visitors* however inferior to himself in ** Miss Pratt’s bk^giipher, on the other 
tank and statioibomiliiined the assertfrn hand* asterta that Miss Pratt* in the 
ivHh all due respecjlr^tito, pur-<. course cf eirculatton, bad landed at Skin- 
pose. ‘ ' flint Cottage* whioti she someiimes used 

« ‘ At all events* and whatever may be as a stepping-stone* but never nn a rest- 

4he confeciuence** said, his maeler* * thiqr iog^ptace; here* howevcr*8he had been tfu 
tBertainlycan* and* ijude^posjUivalymusl, to prisoner by t^ snow-storm* and con- 

fctura by the rnaiitliHi have fe- doed for a week in a small bouse full of 
cently traversed.’9|v ' children— some in measles— some in 

** * They may juiHpa welt attempt to scarlet fevers— some in hooping-coughs 

fly as to ga back tuVWy they caintMi — theonfy healthy individuals, two strong 

pretty fight they liad to get tliroughl I "unruly bc^f broke loose from school 
duly wtdi you Itad seen it— the horses up for the boUdayi. The frre was bad— her 

to their ^UdMarainore than once in the bed was hard--difr blankets lieavy— her 
anowi^qjflHphhn* and it's now snowing pillows few— her curtains tbin-~and her 

than ever-^ 1 leave nioiib which ym next to the nursery* to 

h e tfilM Ase lidw they are to diqg a use her own expression^ smoked like a 

Mi-back nine miles at this tiose of kikogfr. 

UK. > To sum dp the whole* ft was a re-. 

tmt of Mkd Becky lldg^^ 
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very time Miss Becky was in such requU 
Bition/tbat it was resolved to send the 
carriage for iier— in the double hope, that, 
as Russville Castle was in tlie way, their 
guest would avail herself of tlie opportu- 
nity of taking her departure, According* 
]y, a pair of old, stiff, starved, superannu- 
ated liorses were yoked to a large, heavy 
family coach, to which Miss Pratt joy- 
fully betook herself even in the very teeth 
of the storm. But the case was a des- 
perate one, for she had received several 
broad hints about one of the children in 
the hooping-cough, Charles Fox byname 
-^having taken a fancy to sleep vvith her, 
in consequence of her having, iq an un- 
v,ary fit of generosity, presentedMt witli 
a ^peppermint drop. But all these mi- 
nute particulars Miss Pratt passed over, 
whicli occasions some little discrepancy 
lietwixt herself and her faithful biogra*. 
pher, but from this point they can now 
proceed hand in hand. 

** Till* old horses tugged their way 
through the snow most manfully, till they 
came to Cocklestonctop Muir, and there 
it Iny so deep as to baffle thetr utmost 
exertions. After every other alternative 
had b(*cn tried in vain, there remained no 
other tlian to leave the carriage, and for 
IVutt, her green bog, and the coach* 
nnin, to mount the horses, and proceed 
to the nearest habitation. But the snow 
fell thick and fa$t*->|iss Pratt could not; 
keep her seat on the bare back of a huge, 
stiff, plough-horse, whose every mov^ 
merit threatened dislocation, if not disso- 
lution, and even her dauntless spirit was 
sinking bencatli the horrors of her situa- 
tion, when, as she expressed it, by mere 
dint of good luck, up came Mr M*Vitae’8 
hearse, drawn by nix stout horses, who 
had been living, for the last two days, at 
heck and manger in Mr M‘Vitae*s well- 
filled stables. After a little parley, and 
many premises, they were induced, no- 
thing loatli indeed, to turn out of the, 
way, and deposit Miss Pratt and her bag 
at ItoNsvilie Castle. 

** But even this account failed to still 
the tumult in the Earl’s breast— there 
was something in having a hearse, and 
the hearse of Mr M*Vitae, the hidical 
distiller, thus forced within his walls, ho 
could not away with. Death, even ip 
its most dignified attitude, with all its 
proudest trophies, would still have been 
an appalling spectacle to Lord Rossville ; 
but, ill its preHciit vulgar and-altnoat bur- 
lesque form, it was altogetlier insupport- 
able. Death is indeed an awful tiling, 
w^hatever aspect it assumes. The King 
of Terr 9 rs gives to other attributes their 
power of tecrifyiiig : the > thundeeV roar 


—the lightning’s dash— the bjllow’j roar 
earthquake’s shock— all derive 
their dread sublimity from Death. All 
0IB but the Instruments of his resistless 
sway. 

From these, and even from his more., 
ordinary emissaries, Lord llossvilJe felt 
secure ; but still a lurking fear had taken , 
possession of his mind, and he co^uld not 
divest himself of the train of ideas) which 
had been excited by beholding, in horridf 
nrray, Death's cavalcade approach his 
dwelling. He passed a restless night— 
he thought bf what the county would 
say, and vybat he should say to the coun- 
ty— he thought of) whether be would not 
be justified in banishing Miss Pratt for 
ever from his ^esence. When the first 
faint streak of light appeared, he rang his 
bell to inquire whether thp funeral pro;> 
cession had deported— but a fresh fall of 
snow, during the night, h^. placed the 
castle and hearse in a coinplete state of 
blockade. He rose and opened tlie w*in- 
dow to ascertain the fact, but notliing 
was to be seen but a fiist-faUing, blind- 
ing snow— he next went to the door, but 
There the snow lay 'six feet deep-— he re- 
turned to bed, but not to sleep— and 
when his servant entered in the morning, 
he found bifi master a lifeless corse.” 

There is another character — a male 
one too — who, although we did not 
mention him in our analyns, is of no 
inconsiderable use in .the conduct of 
the history. This is an old East In- 
dian— an uncle of Mrs St Clair. "We 
would fain quote fifty pages of him,, 
but we have room , for no more than 
ohe. Take the first introduction Of 
Untie Adam^ ‘ ' 

It was at this suburban villa that 
the handsome equipage of the £ari of 
Uossville now stopped. It' was a small 
vulgar, staring red house, with a plot of 
long Iwttle-green grass in fh>nt, and a 
narrow border of the coarsest of flowers^, 
(or rather fiowering vreeds, interspersed 
with nettles,} growing thin and stragi- 
glfijg from a green slimy-looking soffli 
and covered ^ith ddst'frra the road— 
from which it was only separated by a 
railing. Mrs St Clair, reddened widi". 
shame, as she marked the confemptuoiu 
air with which the consequential foot- 
man rapped on the humble door— for bell 
or knocker there was none. The door 
was speedily flung open to its fiuthest 
extent, by a fat rosy stamping damsel, iU 
a fiamtt^ gown and top-knot^, who tea-;, 
tided the greatest alacrity in doing 
hditiottrs of the entrance. 

' M v'^WIkat a habitation fbr a man with 



Ifo ^ ClAir, itt.ilhe there 

\f$$ no tiihe for pofeuing ber cth^ervo- 
xkm, for she wm the next domite In thf * 
Jittie pnrloiv of unele A4anu It was S' 
isina]| elose room» with a meridian sun 
istreamiiig full into it, hnd calling fortli to 
myrindt of * dancing motet that 
people the 8tin4»eam»,* while fnnumer- 
able hoiitt of huge flies busted and revel- 
led in bU the Ingbry' of its heat, and an 
expiring fiie> with its usual ooncomitants 
of 4ast and nahe^ teemed fast sinking 
beneath the induenee of Um^od of Hay. 
'A. email dining^tsblc, and a few Imir- 
cloth chairs stuck ^nst the waUe, coih- 
prised the whole fpmiture of the room# 

A framed table of weights and measih^es, 
an old newspaper^ and a paiccel of din^ty 
parchments, tied witlt a red iape^ formed 
its resources and deccmjLthms» Altogo? ^ 
tbcr, it wore the eomfortlesB aipectpf a , 
had inn^s worst par]our«*>o sort of jdace 
where one might past Are minutes white' 
chMoging horses, but where there was no 
inducement even for the weaiy tmvoUtt 
to tarry* 

^ Iff Bamsi^ sat by the side of the 
expiring ffre/ seemm^y otmtcmpfotlng 
the gaifta and cinders i^kh lay BcatteM 
over the hearth $ but he had somewhat 
the air of a.man prepared (iWhenmwilU 
Ingly) to receive compai^. He was* 
above tlie middle tSze, with hi^h stoop- 
ing shoulders, sharp cross-looking elbows, 
projecting far beyond his badr, a some- 
what stormy blue foee^ and littie pale 
eyes, surmounted *by shaggy whke eye-, 
brows. TIis ordinary head-piece, a stri- 
ped woollen nigbt-esp, had been, laid 
aside for a eapaeious powdered peruke 
with side curls, and a laige ^ueu& To, 
'complete the whole, he was folt-handed* 
which gave a pecolias awkwardness to 
his naturally ungainly dsi^rttneiit. He 
wekxnned'htrs ^ f^hlr with a mixture 
of cordudhyaud awkwardness, as if ho 
wkdied to he)tio4, bpt did dot know very 
well bow to set shout it. $jke had too 
muotManiuni howiver, to all^ him to 
renuiipiiider ady mhacraasfpgntoii that 
scorej^'and was s^fiaeidiif uoefo Adam's 
aom^at r^etant band, and smiling on 
bis rugged visage, and uttering a thou- ; 
asad soft end civil things to his rather / 

E ' ed ear, when suddenly she stoppedf 
te felt all was thrown away: het 
bad feted bis eyes on Gortnide, 
,0Ulfi cegsirding her will) visible emotion, 
^med iwconsciotts of every other qI|n 
icet.’* 

We btve left ooncltes m space for 
'iSfeitnido St Cia^ One little 

;|feffy>ter, bowever, miist be ^oled 


palmed frroip tba London pul of tbe book. 

fiy> the way, that of the work is 
not only good, but admirable. . The 
whole of Ifehaiouv’a ' behaviour---lri8 
paodigious anxiety about Gertrude's 
eoming out, nof under the auspices of 
his aunt, the Outhess of Burlington, 
the said DueliesB not being one of tljc 
true set> but only a respectable lady, 
of ^ very h^hmi rank, station, and 
charactei^is quite exquisite. The 
^troness whom he does select, viz. the 
Lady Charles Arabin, is drawn from 
the ufe, aiid in inipcrtsliablc colours, 
1^ on with the liglucst and most de- 
Ecate hand. But, as we said, wc must 
be contented witli one chapter, atid 
that shall be one of those in which 
pur author describes Colonel Helmpur s 
hdi^rioitr totlie young Countess, while 
litirid ds ^ affianceabridc in the me- 
tropolis, 

^ Ckiipnet ifelfpOttr was at her break, 
fest table the following ntorning. A sal- 
ver sfood upon It covered witli cards, 
notes* letters, hills, petitions^ and mcMiio- 
rmda ^ ereiy description. She I'are. 
l4raaly tmed Over dome, opened and ghm. 
eed ov6r octets, wlule site Hsrened or thv 
same time te her lover, as he read titr 
record of her triumphs in the Morning 
Pott. 4t Iciigtb, as she disetoxered some 
post letters amid the heap, slic dirw 
back her hand, and, with a siiiidder, ex- 
, fiaimfd'— 

* Ah ! these u^ly letters !* 

•♦'♦T^fhat letters?’ inquired Ih'linour, 
as he, at the same time, <!rc\v the soinil 
towards himself.—* O ? t^ome Scotch 
parish business, is that all ?’ 

** * Lectures from jny guardians and 
tiresome explanations from tny steward 
are the best f have to expect. I had a 
U*tter from him t'other day, telling roe 
the BChoahhoufic was stopped for want 
of money.* 

♦* * How very distre<?singr ffaid Colo- 
Jicl Pelmonr, with an ironical smile 
* then you will have no long, lean, grey, 
wec{HOg*U»oking building, with steep, 
Straight roof, and its lUrle green glass 
wipdowa, and its iihoals of lioddy.doddy, 
white-haired, hlublwrcd boys and girls.— 
J hope it was to have formed a vista in 
Mik; it would have been what is 
ca)isd,"| UHeve^ a most gratifying sight' 
“ * Yoa are vm kiad to tiy to recon- 
41e me to myself by treating it so slight- 
ly I hut 1 feel I have been to blame ; I 
l^d boon too eiq^ive** 

la whpt respect?* 

In evevything-^this service, for in- 
wamb* Pflfeldiiqtlotho msgnideeltilirefik- 


TftfilnherUme^e. 


fast service ofilehly oliesod antique plate 
atid^Sevres dnna— >* I am abocked to 
think how much it coat* 

** * Why delft, to he sure, would have 
been cheaper— and, to the philosophic 
eye, a pewter basin is os becoming, per>^ 
hups, as ti silver one— ’tis a pity you did 
not consult me instead of Lady Charles 
about it !* 

‘ Lady Charles is certainly very ex^ 
truvHgant,' said the Countess gravely* 

** * Not more so than others in her 
rank. Lord ("hai'lcs has a good fortune, 
and allows her to spend it, wliich she 
does in sup()ortirig her station in society* 
—Methodists and misers, I believ" are 
•for aladishing all these distinctions, and 
building conventicles^ and endowing hos- 
pitalH with their money.’ 

‘ ** * One of these letters, I perceive, is 
from Lyndsay,* said Gertrude, with an- 
other sigh. 

* Which yoti seem afraid even to look 
upon— .Shall I open it for you?* 

< Bo — but first give Zoe a few of these 
strawberries. * 

“ Colonel Delmour read the letter 
aloud — It was short and burrjed, and (be 
purport of it was communicating the sud- 
d(>n death of the parish minister of lloss* 
vilie, by which means the Countess would 
have it in her power to provide for young 
Leslie, who had just been W'ith him b^ 
speaking his good offices. 

“ * Who u this Leslie Who filnds such 
a patron in Lyndsay ?* inquired Colonel 
Delmour. 

« * He is a very interestingyoung man, 
who is engaged to iny cousin, Anne 
llhick, and Che >vant of a church has hi- 
therto been the only obstacle to the mar- 
riage— How happy it makes roe to have 
it in my power to remove it— Pray, reach 
me my writiiig-stond, and I ^aU Settle 
that sur h cfmntp,* 

** But instead of obeying, Delmour 
took the hand she liad impatiently ex- 
tended, and said— 

“Ms it possible, my dear Gertrude, 
you can be serious in this ? Can you real- 
ly think, for n moment, of having your 
relations placed so near you in «o infe- 
rior a situation ? Only consider, the manse 
is almost close by the gate— tltat is of 
little consequence with people wh^pliave 
no claim ujion you ; bat really the 
css of llossviilc and her cousin, the mi- 
nister's wife, thus brought in contact, 
—there is (*onfti8ton in the thought.* 

" Lady Rossvillo looked displeased, 
then said,—* My conain is a person I 
never can foci ashamed of.* 

V < Not as slie is ; hut as she will 
wlien she degenerates into iho miiiister''« 
wire,wkh her printed gown and block 


mitten^ wfA a troop of otfbs 

of children at her heels, and the tnidi^ 
ter himself lionest man ! at their head, 
with his lank locks, and Un cwunhtfty 
suit of rusty blacks, all coming to visit, 
perchance to dine with their cousin 
Countess !* 

** * If you are asliaroed of iny relations, 
you ought to liave said so sooner,* said 
Gertrude, struggling with her emotion ; 

* as it is, it is not yet too late — .* 

** * l^arest Gertrude, how seriously 
you take my hadinct^es but you must be 
sensible that, where the difference of 
rank and station is so great between near 
relations, tfio local affinity had as well 
not be quite so close; your own good 
Sense and delicate perception must point 
out to you tlie inevitable disagr^icMs 
that roust ensue ; the slights tliat will be 
felt; tlie Offences that will he taken; tho 
affronts that will be imagined.* 

<* * My cousin is not a person of that 
sort,* Said Gertrude ; * and, I am sure, 
her near vicinity would be a source of 
great pleasure to me. I like her society, 
and should have her often with me*' 

‘ You may at present ; but, be as- 
sured, that could not possibly continue ; 
yon must move in such different spheres, 
and must associate with such different 
poonle, that ’tis impossible you could act 
or think alike : For instance^ you told me 
that the Duchess of Arlingham, the Ara- 
hins. Lady Peverley, Mrs ileechey, and 1 
know not all who, had promised to pay 
you a visit at Roseville this summer, and 
to take parts in your theatricals, if you 
can have the theatre ready: how do you 
suppose the minister and his wife could 
relish, or be relished by those of your 
friends?* 

* But I aas in a manner pledged to 
my cousin—* 

“ • Not for this ehuFdv surely?' 

** * No, not for this one in particular ; 
but I repeatedly assured her that, tvhen- 
ever 1 }iad it in my power, 1 would be- 
friend her, and now it is so—* 

. « * Dearest Gertrude, it is not in your 
power, that is, if I that influence 
wiebs you 1 have dutherto . flattered my- 
self 1 did ; on that fliith, in the transac- 
tion 1 had lately with Horty Montetth 
relating to my exchange into the Guards, 
1 ventured topromise that tlie first church 
that was in your gift, as the phrase is, you 
would— that is— I would engage your in- < 
terest bi behalf of hia old tutor— qmte n 
charity case, as he represented it ; a mssiu 
ried man with a laige ftimily, and 1 forget 
all the particulars ; but, at the time, it 
otmcik me OS • a thhig that wbidd int^ st 

** IMy Eb88ville*9 colour rose during 
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tbis speocli, and for some moments site 
remained silent, as if struggling with her 
feelings. At last she said-*** You have 
taken a strange liberty, it seems, and one 
which I cannot easily pardon.* 

** At that moment a servant entered 
to say her ladysbip*s horses were at the 
door. 

** * Desire them to be put up ; I shall 
not ride to-day,* said she ; and taking up 
Dyndsay's letter, she quitted the room, 
leaving Delmour too much piqued, as 
well as surprised at this display of spirit, 
to make any attempt to detain her. He, 
however, lounged a considerable time at 
the breakfast table, expecting her return, 
tossed over all the Utter of new publica- 
tions, and music, and expensive toys that 
lay scattered about ; touched her harp, 
to ascertain wh^her it was in tunc, and 
broke two of the strings ; stirred the fire, 
although the room was suffocating ; then 
threw open a window, exclaiming at the 
smell of a tullerose ; but still Gertrude 
did not return. Carriage after carriage 
was sent from the door, and even Lady 
Charles was not admitted* At length 
his patience was exhausted, he wrote, ^ 
^ Dearest Gertrude, see roe but one mo- 
ment, as you love me and ringing the 
bell, he desired it might be conveyed to 
Lady Hossville. A verbal answer was 
returned ; her ladyship was sorry she was 
particularly engaged ; and Delmour, too 
proud to .sue any further, left the house 
in a transport of indignation.*' 

The Blacks— the Waddells — the 
Larkinses^tfac good old laclics in the 
market- town — ^Irs St Clair herself — 
ffiAy be said to remain untouched, 
^um to the book, gentle reader, and 
jftmx will be delighted with them all. 
"Butt with Miss Pratt, Mrs Duguid, 
and Uncle Adam, you will not mere- 
ly be delighted— -they will live in your 
memory for ever. You will no more 
forget them than you can l^arson 
Adams, Commodore Trunnion, Bailie 
Jarvie, Captain Dalgelty, Lcddy Walk- 
insliaw, King Corny, or latest, and 
perhaps best of all, Peter Peebles. 

We have only one serious criticism 
to make on this book, and that refers 
to the author's way and manner of in- 
troducing the most serious of all sub- 
jects— Religion. To the introduction 
of religion in works of this kind we can 
have no general objection, since reli- 
gion must be admitted by all to be 
among the most powerful motives of 
human action, and far the most })owcr- 
ful in those characters that really ore 
entitled to be called religkms. But 


wihit wc must, in spite pf all manner 
of fair speeches, find failt with, is the 
attempt which a certain class of wri- 
ters arc making to persuade us, that 
nobody acts hmourahly in the common 
relations of life, except from the influ- 
ence of religious feelings, and these, 
too, the religious feelings of one par- 
ticular sect — and vice versa. Colonel 
Delmour breaks his word, in the basest 
of all possible circumstances, in this 
novel ; and the author s solution is, 
that he is not a man acting under the 
habitual influence of the (iospel. This 
implies far too narrow a limitation of 
the great frenus scocndri:i.. On the 
other hand, Mr Lyiulsay conducts* 
himself like a gentleman and a friend 
to a beautiful young lady whom he 
loves, and whom, in the sequel, he, 
after the manner of all flesh, marries. 
He would have done so whether he had 
ever heard Mr Grey or Mr Craig in his 
lifetime or not. Seriously, wc appre- 
hend that this sort of thing may do 
harm, and can do no good ; and wc 
earnestly hope this author will not 
again give us any occasion for hinting 
that intellectual talents and acquire- 
ments buch as hen^-and these, too, 
coupled with such a breadth of prac- 
tical knowledge of the world, as her 
volumes have evinced— ought to soar 
above ministering, or even being sus- 
pected of wishing to minister, to the 
crazy, narrow-mindecl nonsense of the 
Hannah Mores, et hoc omne. 

We could easily show off’ in petty 
criticisms, touching sofne little erroii 
in Style— but this we despise. Wc 
may just mention, however, that 
whenever a lady writer means to in- 
troduce a long-nebbed, learned- look- 
ing word, she should alwat/s take the 
trouble to ask herself if she is (juiir 
sure of its meaning; and if not, turn 
up, for want of a better, the Diction- 
ary of the English Languajie, by Sa- 
muel .Johnson, LL. D. What, for 
example, is the exact sense attached to 
the word profniyjw, in vol. i. p. 57 ? 
We are sure this accomplished ^K^rson, 
who has so little need of fine words, 
8inc% she has $o large a command of 
fine thoughts, will forgive this bint— 
and profit by it. 

Our authoress is quite right not to 
be In a hi^rry ; yet we hope it will 
not be quite 1830 ere we meet her 
again in the department of literatui:e, 
wliich she has so largely and so per- 
manently embellished. 

13 ^ 
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Private. 


rjITTER TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 
{Enclosing Remarks on Sullmiis Poems.) 


Dear North, 

pREAfiic bill your slaves take out a little of the balaam (lcpi< 3 :iie<Hbr next 
Number, and insert in its place the tnciosed article : It is a pufi' of a neatish 
little book, really written by a fine lad, who sometimes blows a cloud here. 
He dedicates, as you will observe, to the writer Tam. 

I am yours, 

31. ODokertt. 

Rhe Posts, June 10, S p. m. 


REMARKS ON MR SUUVAK S HRAMATlC POEMS.* 


This is a little volume of very sweet 
and pathetic poetry, aflfbrdin^, we 
think, much promise of its author's 
doing the poetical state some service. 
We have not inclination, or, if we 
liad, we have not time just* now to 
discuss the metaphysical principles of 
poetry, or to write fine long*nebbdl 
sentences about power, ana pathos, 
and out-pourings, and far-^sliingB, 
or tlic other grand new«-faa|;fed words 
for expressing approbation of the abi- 
lity displayed by, a writer in putting 
into metrical shape the language m 
true and natural feeling. We leave 
that, for tile present at least, to critics 
of a more polyphloisboian note, and 
ontologista of a deeper insight into 
the principles of human nature, and 
professors of a more notorious bum- 
bug. 

Poetry, it is in vain to deny it, is 
becoming a drug of the most opium- 
like propensities. Lord Byron— light 
lie the stones u|xm his bones— fed us 
full of horrors. We had dark-eyed 
follows, with bushy eyebrows, wnite 
forehcatls, gloomy cogitations, deep 
ainorositicR, and a decided penchant 
for cutting throats, and easing honest 
way-farers of the contents of their 
purses. Tliese neat gentlemen were 
served up to us in all ^xissible varie- 
ties. Even Don Juan was but a Childe 
Harold doing vagaries, like John Kem- 
ble acting Miral^l. No constitution 
could long stand tloses of this kind ; 
and accortlingly the stomach of that 
worthy old gentlewoman, the Public, 
rejected them at last. It was a pity ; 


for, though there was no variety, the 
very worst of his lordship's esguisses 
displayed the hand of no ordinm^ 
man. We always except his trage- 
dies, whicXi were sad concerns — iaerg^ 
mesa poemata, in every sense but one. 
However, he knocked up poetry more 
c^pletely than any man of our day* 
Sir Walter had long retired— and took 
to prose. Moare wrote Lives of the An- 
gels ; Southey, Visions of Judgment ; 
Tom Campbw, Hitter Banns, — all one 
worse than the other. Coleridge was 
dumb, at least on paper ; Ro^^ tam- 
ed to punxnng, Crabbe to his parson- 
age, Wilson to his professorial chair ! 
Bowles set about proving that Pope 
was no poet* Bryan Proctor^ 

So call him, in the dialect of jnsD 

Xnteipretedl.— .. 

did thesaniebyBanjCoiriiwalL The 
Pamon's nicoess agamst Pope is tfeiS 
dubiouMnd disputed ; the Attcntiey*s 
Flood of Ttiessaiy has uni^ all man- 
kind in univerasi agreement as to tlie 
thorough aeoompUsnment of his ob- 
ject. Few write poetry, (except WiS 
Wordsworth, who toeeps weaving away 
with his old indefi^lmble serenity,} 
and nobody at all reads it. Our poets 
arc almost reduced to the anfortunate 
situation of Kumoipns, in the Saty- 
ricon. They have over-dosed us, and 
we may perh^ soon have to address 
the body with the remonstrance of 
Eumolpua: Saspius poriice qusm 

humane locutus cs. Itaque non mi- 
ror si te populus lapidibus prosequi-. 


* The Silent River, a Dratnatic Poem. Futhful and Fomken, a Drsmatic Poeio* 
By Rohort Siilivan. London, O. and B* Whittaker, 1824. 
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Things, to be sare, arc not quite at ments, like the lean dogs beneath the 
this pass yet ; and our bards may walk wall over the callipash altid callipcs of 
the streets without broken heads from the flesh-peeled pates of the slaugfa* 
the paving-stones of the vulgarian po* tered Tartars under the bastions of 
pulation. But if they wish to be read Corinth. Let him not fear such treat- 
oeani, they must go on a new tack, mentfromus. It would be a petty and 

. The Ruffian Amiables will not take paltry triumph* The most kindly feel- 
a^piin for some generations. We are ings are those which are most easily 
afraid that the Pedlars, the W aggon- ridiculed— the most earnest flow of 
ers, and Bone-bangers, have cut the verse precisely that in which your mi- 
Great Laker out of public patronage nute critic can find most flaws. Of such 
—and woe are we that such should be unfair criticism, thank Jupiter, we ne- 
the case, for in him is living the true ver were suspected ; but those who 
flame of the Lexian God. Southey's wish to see a s|)ccimcn of what we 
diablerie, and Moore's namby-j^mby, mean, will find it in that roost black- 
are equally under ban. Is there a guard pair of all compositions, the 
chance, that going back to write about Edinburgh reviews of Christabel and 
human aflairs, atout the actions and the WTiite Doe of llylstone. 
passions, the feelings and afibetions, of We have just received a note from 
actual conceivable people, not thieves, that ineomprebensibie and much ca- 
or imtes, or Peter Bells, or heaven^ lumniated man, the Editor of this Ma- 
scaling and hell-tamingQui-bis, would gazine, which informs us that he can- 
succeed ? We hope there is, though, not, on any account whatsoever, allow 
perdy, we are not over sanguine. us more than four pages, and we are 
Let the world slide— whether there therefore proven tc«l from gt)ing nt full 
be or not, it will not make us lose an Icn^h into all the topics connected 
hour’s rest We scribbled thus discur- with this subject, and must at last 
sively, because we think we see the fairly begin our review. Mr Uobirt 
omen of gootl things in young Suli- Sulivan, then, has written a pair of 
VM. We say he is young, never ha- dmmaticskeudies, called the Silent Hi- 
ving seen him, but merely judging ver, and Faithful and Forsaken. The 
Bum the youthful vigour and youtli- plots arc abundantly simple. That of 
ful kindness which is observable in his the former is no more tljan this. A 
pages. If he have as yet shaved at ail natural son of a high family, reared 
considerably under his chin, we do not in obscurity, without the notice or pro- 
augur much. He has written a pret- tection of his father, marries above 
ty thing, but he will never do better, him— is rejected, wjually hy the friends 
But if he be, as we opine he is, a of his wife ami his own kindred, and 
youthful suitor of the Muse, we think is driven, in casual flight, to a lonely 
he has every chance of doing much river, where he finds refuge with an 
better ; and, moreover, of seeing a great honest fisherman, wliose companion in 
many |>oints in his present iierform- labour he becomes. In the course of 
anoe, which he will inH value so high- the convers;ition with this man, which 
ly, as, in all human probability, he opens the little piece, he learns that 
does at jmesent. He may also, in due the Lord of Willowmeatl, his unnutu- 
time, perceive that hia poetry is just ral father, had that night to |iass by 
such as may be quizzed considerably, the solitary marsh in which he dweltj 
For be it known to him and all con- and want suggests the idea of robbing 
cemed, that this is precisely the kind him, which is put into execution. An 
of composition whicn a snappish, pert, alarm is instantly raised, and his com- 
priggisD, little bit of a critic, such as panion, Caleb, is examined. He details 
our dear firici^ Frank Jeflrey was in to Luke the inquiries made concern- 
the days of his early enormities — ^and ing him ; these so alarm his guilty 
as he would be still, were it not for conscience, that he resolves, after gi- 
tbe double snaffie in which we ride ring bis ill-won gold to his wife, to 
him— wxmld cut into minute morsels, put an end to his existence, which in 
and, having so tattered it, hang it up an unhappy hour he accomplishes. In 
to tlie derision of all passers-by ; or an unhappy hour, for the inquiries 
such as a sour, old, satirical, butter- which had terrified hhn were made by 
fly smasher, as our equally dear friend his father, who had relented, on disco* 
william Gifford, would growl over, vering his ctrcumstanccs, and 8us|)ect- 
gorging himself on the mangled frag- ed bun of the robbery. He comes 
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just ill time to hear of the aelf-de- 
stn^ction of unfortunate son, and 
the scene ends in tlie sorrow and re- 
morse of the father, and the fainting 
agony of tlie wife. 

The dialogue between I.ukc and 
hlory, as he is taking her from her own 
cottage to Caleb H, is a pretty fair sixj- 
ciinen of the toucliing style of tnis 
little composition. 

• MAIIY. 

Be cautioQS, Luke ; 1 do not love this 

dark 

And bluggibh river, which divides its 
banka 

W ith such unequal treachery of depth, 
•And horrid silence. Often as Tve cross’d 
'J'lic old worni«euten bridge of tottering 
planks, 

\i'hioti w’c just see against the deep blue 
distance. 

I’ve thought of thee, and thy adventurous 

toil ; 

And then how stilly it would hush the cry, 
And hide the Hccret, uitrcsiMing corse ! 
f>h, it IK fearful ; and dmt it infancy) 

All things sccni feurlul here. L’en thou, 
dear Luke, 

Look’st gloomily and speechless. Pray 
ihfc, talk— 

1 e innut bear this silaicc, mdy broken 
By the dull plasli, ahd the dead, heavy 
plunge 

Of water vennin, in the oozing slime. 

I.l KL. 

Thou'rt new' to it— but I have breallied 
too huig 

These muddy vapours for our daily morsel 
To lieed the stillru•^^ of the suminer dawn, 
l»r stonn ot wintry midnight. 31y poor 
iMary, 

Thou'st paid ihc penalty of thoughtless 
love 

Dearer than most. dost diou know 

the tone 

Of the ciiill blasts when they howl round 
the cabin, 

And tind tlie inmate lonely and despond- 
ing! 

Well dost thou know the tear of bitterness, 
A^'^hen he, whose absence thou hast sat la- 
menting, 

licturns o’erpowered with fasting and fa- 
tigue, 

Drench’d with the ruin, or shivering with 
the icicles 

Which cling to him with rattling misery* 
And well, O well I my Mary, host thou 
felt 

The pang, when he, to whom Uiou’st 

rush’d for comfort, 

Witli harsh despair rcpell’d thee from Ida 
arms, 

To mutter utemly of succeidcif toil 
And present famine ! 


MAar. 

AA’hy rccal Huch times ! 

Dear Luke, I net'er mummrM for myself, 

Neither must thou ; fur wben 1 see thee 
smile. 

Our wants seem trifling payments for such 

blisM ; 

And I have ihoiikM the Heavens which . 
granted it, 

And pray’d, tliat if a richer change of for- 
tune 

M’^ouhl change thy love, we still might live 
ill want 

ruKE. 

Yes, thou hast pray’d — 'tis good — thou 
hast pray’d much. 

I’ve watch’d tlice in thy sleep, when thy 
white templeH 

Press’d the coarse pillow with as patient 
innocence 

As if ’twcrc made for them. I’ve watch’d 
thee then. 

With thy siiiall fingers clasp'd upon thy 
breast, 

And moving lips, which show'd thou 
dream'dst of prayer. 

And thought iliat I too once was used to 
pray ; 

But fortune only grew more merciless, 

And 80 I ceased. 

MARY. 

O, say not — say not so ! 

My greatest comfort was to think that Hea- 
ven 

Guarded the perils which were enforced by 
love, 

For then tlie storm about thy houseless 
head 

Lost holt' its fury. 

LUKE. 

It w'ill rage no more ; 

At least I shall not hear it, Mary. 

MAKY. 

No: 

For thou hast promised ne’er to leave thy 

rest 

At such dire seasons. 

LVKE, 

1 have promised thee, 

My tender, gentle, most beloved Mary, 

MARY. 

Come, thou art sad— Look, bow the first 
faint ray 

Of morn hath startled the old querulous 

owl 

Amidst his dull and devious wanderings f 

Ue hath made straight towards the village 
bam, 

•Plaining as if he groan’d at lus long jour- 
ney 

Across the marsh, which, seen between the 

twigs 

And leaning trunks of these deserted wil- 
lows, 

Seems boundless in its flat and hazy em- 
pire. 

And see, the heron, with its broad blue saUst 
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Wbedg downward, to aucceed tho bird of 
wisdomp-* 

0, long-ncckM felon I Tliat hoarse shout 
of his 

la meant to tell thee thouVt no Hsherman. 
Tboult aoon be back to try thy skill with 
him ! 

Thous8id^&tto.monow«»Thou'lt not break 

thy promise ? 

iSin/rs.) 

^ lie bade me adieu, and he vow'd to be 
here 

When swallows come down tlie green : 
But the leaves of the Autumn are scatter’d 
and scrct 

And home he hath never beeti.* 

Oh, and is that the tale I Uicn hear what 
tbllows— 

iSinffx.) 

^ So tmder the wave, and under the wave, 

Bencatli tlic old willow-tree.* 

Mind— mind — dear liukc, your pole will 
scarcely touch 

The bottom !— you were almost overba- 
lanced. 

‘ \Vith the weeds for my pall, in a deep, 
(l<xp eravc 

Shall mj love find me !’ v 

Why didst thou start ? 

LUKE. 

1 almost ran upon 

AVild .Martha's wiJJow-tree, e’en wiiilstyou 
sang 
Of it. 

MAEY. 

that it, Luke ? How horribly 
Vour words have made it look ! 1 could 

Stay now. 

And speculate on its fantastic shape 
MtJst Icanicdly : — That broad and gnarled 
iiead, 

Crown'd with Its upright, spiky stubs, and 
fwwning 

Between two mighty sockets, where the 
wrens 

Have built their nests, hath weigh’d its 
scathed truiJt 

Aslant the pool, o’er which two stunted 
branches. 

Curling to claws, complete a ramping lion, 
Frenared to plunge on all who dare invade 
Wild Martha’s secret celt— There is a le- 
gend, 

How, tangled in the roots, she still remains. 
And team the fishers' nets in the vain 

To gain her frceducu. Poor distiacteil 
, , Martha I 

She must have been sore used to do such 
crime,” Ac. 


The second story is one of blighted 
love. Eustache, an ari^*rat, dicing 
the early horrors of the French Revo- 
lurion — ^the scenes still longed for with 
the rabid ferocity of sanguinary aspi- 
ration by the Whig people — is faitli- 
less to one who loved him deeply and 
devotedly, and marries another. IJis 
bride, too, had been faithlt ss in her 
turn, and her discarded lover, full of 
vengeance, denounces Eustache, who is 
accordingly executed on bis wedding- 
day, with all the celerity of Jacobin 
justice. His inconstant spouse deserts 
him for his barbarous rival — but liis 
forsaken mistress clings to him in his 
fatal moment, and, under the disguise 
of male attire, denounces herself he- 
fore one of the infernal tribunals — is 
condemned with him, and led oil' to 
|)erish on the same scaffold. There is 
considerable k^auty in some passages 
of this drama, as in that when Eus- 
taehe, after his marriage, iinets his 
forsaken Annabelle, and is reeeivetl l>y 
her, contrary to his ex[H.‘ctations, with 
forgiveness. 

O, Ann&bcllc I 1 came to thee with 
treinliling. 

But still prciiared, and anxious for ic- 
proach ; 

Not to be cursed with pardon. 

ANKAIIELLE. 

Must I not 

Remain your friend ?— This morn, while 
yet the sun 

Dwell with a crimson mist upon our vine- 
yard, 

And purple chmds, like happy lovers, stole 
AVith smiles and Uars into each other’s bo- 
som, 

I tlircw my lattice witlc to drink the stream 
Of htjuid odours rolling from the soinh ; 
And then cumc mix'd with it a niarriagc 
song, 

AVhose dilutant melody did seem to dance 
Upon a hundred lips of yuntliful revelry. 
And bells and tlagt'olcts, and all the sounds 
ilefitting happiiie-vs and stimiuer sunshine. 
*Twas a strange thing to wetp at, yet i 
wq)t— 

I know not why.— Some weep for grief, 
and sonic 

For joy— but 1 for neither, or for both 
Mix’d in a feeling uiore beloved than citJier^ 
Which weigh’d niy heart down like a 
drooping bough 

Overloaded with its luxury of roses. 

And then— and then...Uie thoughts of silly 
maids 

Run wilder than these lOving vines— 1 
found 

My hands were dospM together, end my 
spirit 
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Stole from my eyes with a dim venae of 

'Wliich had nS words. I begg*d a gende 
fortune 

Upon the newly weddcd-^pray'd I not 

For i/iet:, Kubtuche ? 

ftrSTACIlE. 

1 thought I had no more 

To tell thee. 

AKKAltriLI.K. 

Nor thou Fustachc ; I’ll 
guess if. 

I know iiot— I — I shall speak prcfscntly. 

I pray you think not that J grieve thou’rt 
hai>py ; 

Fi>r e’eu the viotiin that courts immolation 

To vkin the garden, blooming with bright 

stars, 

• M'ilJ writhe beneath the blow that sends it 
thither. 

r.rsTAciir. 

<>, if tlioti rncet'bt tlie life that’s due to 
thee, 

llowoft tliou’lt drop a j)itying tear for him 

\\*ho madly did desert his share of it ! 

AN N AiniLia^. 

Not madly — no. Uc diecrful, dear £ua- 
tache — 


I vhall do well enough— mu«t love ttill. 
For that is life, and that thy bride will spare 
me; 

But here is that which 1 have worn or 
years. 

Smiled with, and wept with, and almost be- 
lieved 

It understood me. 0, if it did bo^ 

And could but speak, I would enjoin t tell 
thee 

Whene’er n truer heart did beat agoinst it. 
Take it — it is Mathiidc's— but do not 
think 

1 yield it up in anger or in pride— 

No, dear Kustache — no more than dwells 
within 

Tlie fond kiss given with it i/icn and now.” 

There is some careless versification 
in these little dramas, which should 
be avoided ; but their nature and sim- 
plicity really are ipaite refresthhiff/' 

after tlie blood ana bluster of some of 
our bards, and the sky-gorls and pup- 
pyism of our Cockney mumpers, into 
which congregation we trust Mr Su- 
livan will never fall. 


SMITH THk MISSIONARY. 


Tnn astounding outcry which has 
l)ccn raised toucliing Smith the de- 
ceased missionary — tlie j)etition.s which 
have l)een poured into rarliaincnt re- 
specting him from all parts of the 
country — and the long and elaborate 
debate which he has occasioned in the 
I louse of Commons, are too curiously 
illustrative of human nature for us to 
|>as.s them without observation. We 
wish that we ha<l no other motive for 
noticing them — we wish that the body 
to whicli they have owed their birth 
w ere as |)oweriess for purposes of pub- 
lic mischief, as its lifeless instrument ; 
and that its present and contemplated, 
as well as jiast, abuse of its gigantic 
jKiwer, did not connnand us — setting 
aside other considerations — to take up 
the subject as an imperious duty. 

It wiU, we arc sure, be admitted by 
every reasonable man, that nothing 
but the demonstrable innocence of 
Smith, and the proved guilty motives 
of his judges, could have warranted 
A\'ilberVorce and liis party in making 
the trial a matter of national uproar 
and parliamentary discussion. Grant- 
ing that he was tried by martial law 
instead of the laws of the colony, this 
proved nothing towards his imiocence, 
it tended clearly to procure for him 
iiiorc disinterested and unprejudieed 


judges, and therefore it goesfiir towards 
> exculpating those who caused him to 
be tried from everything but error. 
Granting that the forms of law were 
violated to his injury— if this violation 
did not procure the evidence on which 
he was condemned, if this evidence 
were legally procured, were of a legal 
nature, and were sufficient to have 
convicted him had he been tried in an 
unexceptionable manner— whatever 
this may prove against the authorities 
of Dcmerara, it still leaves Smith a 
criminal and a man utterly undeser- 
ving of public commiseration. Mr 
'Wilherforce and his party profess to 
be in the highest degree religious— 
they profess themselves to have been 
converted,** to have been born 
offain/* to have had ** new hearts'* 
given them ; and they profess to regu- 
late their lives strictly by the gospel, 
and to hold every kind of sin in ab- 
horrence. Now, it might have been 
expected, that men like these w^ouhl 
have been restrained by conscience 
from stooping to quirking, chicanery, 
** lying and evil-speaking*' — it might 
have been cxpectetl, that if they could 
not liave proved the innocence of 
Smith by oUier means than these, they 
would nave been silent respecting 
him; and that whatever errors and 
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tranigreMiom they Bi%ht have dis- of effbctliig tha deatrucdoii of the mis* 
ooveiSd in hu accusers and judges, sionary. iiuch has been4he oondtjict 
they would never have dared to hold of the Wilberforce party-^f men who 
him as a martyr. meekly declare, that they cannot coiu« 

This, wc say, might have been ex- tnit wickedness, or violate the precepts 
pected— we could expect nothing else of Jesus Christ ! IIa<l they merely 

without suspecting the party to be laboured to prove that abuses'' exist- 
consummate hypocrites but what ed in Deroerara, and that tliis unfor* 
has happened ? Smith, say they, was tunate colony ought to be put into the 
tried by martial instead of colonial law, hands of Hume, or some other quack, 
erffo he was innocent — the laws of to have its “ constitution** tiiiKered 

Demerara are inconsistent with the up, we would have extended to them 
spirit of the constitution, erg'o he was our charity : but wlien the object of 
innocent— -Mr Wray* was guilty of the the conduct which we have sjM'cihcd 
enormity of becoming a member of the has been to produce the conviction, 
court martial, er/^o Smith was inno- that Smith was free from indiscretion, 
cent— the J ud^ Advocate acted rather as well as cri me — that he was not on ly 
as an accuser tlian as an assessor, ergo innocent, but most meritorious, * and 
Smith was innocent — hearsay evidence was persecuted even to death — 
was admitted, erffo he was innocent, and when this conviction was to he 
although he was convicted on testi* produced that it might give a deadly 
mony wholly distinct from it— he was though concealed blow to the coiitinu* 
perhaps guilty of misprision, but then ance of slavery, we are comtHdled to 
mis|insioii ought not to be punished, say, that the annals of hunun nature 
ergo he was innocent— the laws of do not exhibit a specimen of more 
Demerara perchance do punish mis- bare-faccxi profligacy, and revolting 
prision with death, but then they hypocrisy* 

ought not to do so, ergo he was inno- Let not our readers alarm them* 
cent— the planters arc a vile crew, selves by supposing that we mean to 
friendly to slaveiy, and hostiic to mis- go through the whole of Smiths trial, 
alonarics, ergo Smith was innocent !« We shall make no such demand on 
This has constituted the parliamentary their iiatiencc. We sliall only touch 
ease of the Saints, as they are calletl— on two or three i>oints of the case ; 
on reasoning like this tney have ven- and we think what we have to say will 
tured to confer on Smith all the ho- place the party iu that light in which 
Hours of religious martyrdom. More it ought to be viewed by all impartial 
remains to be told— what the Radicals people. Mr Brougham indirectly ad- 
and their friends were with regard to inits that Smith was guilty of mispri* 
the allegcfl Manchester massacre, the sioii, and it w'ould be ulle after this to 
.Saints and thcirpublicationsliave been say one word iu proof that he was bO« 
with regard to the alleged massacre of Now, the evidence on wliich he was 
Smith. The precedent formed by the convicted of this was obtained in a le* 
former has been servilely followed by gal manner, was perfectly legal in its 
the latter, and tioUiihg that these could nature, and could have been given 
circulate of false asserdon, inflamma- against him in whatever way he might 
tory appeal, and odious slander, has have been tried. It was evidence, too, 
been withheld from circulation. They of a satisfactory kind ; ibr, inde|>cn- 
havc mercil^ly held up to public dently of the testimony of the slaves, 
execration tne whole white population it consisted in part of his own haiid- 
of Demeran^plantcrs, magistrates, writing. Here, then, is Smith found 
and military olficers^as men utterly guiltv, even to the satisfaction of his 
destitute of knowlcd^, honour, prin- worshippers, of that which the laws of 
cip^^^d feeling, and linked together Demerara regard as a capital oflence ; 
in «! jliellibh conspiracy for the purpose and it is certain that he would have 


* At the Saints have made this gentleman Uie especial object of their calumnies, we 

think it right to say, that his father was a respecuhlc banker, and a man of capacious 
mind, great acquirements, and unaullied character. Mr Wray, we believe, when he 
was, appointed to his present situation, was the recorder of Hull ; he only left this coun* 
years ago, and he took with him a rqiutation on which detraction liid 
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been found guilty of it if he had been 

triod in tlip most unexceptionable 
manner possible. How then, plain 
people will cry, can Wilberforcc and 
nis party, after making this admission, 
have a face to assert that Smitli was 

innocent and meritorious? Mr Brough- 
am swings round his weapon with all 
his might, knocks on the head — not 
tile ministers, not the Demerara peo- 
ple, not the evidence against Smith — 
but misprision; he actually slays it 
outright ; and then he solemnly de- 
clares that the missionary was inno- 
cent. In like manner, Hume demo- 
lishes sedition and blasphemy, and 
, then he protests that Carlile is a spot- 
less person. To us this is the most un- 
satisfactory of all possible nuKles of 
proving innocence, and we err greatly 
if it be not equally so to the nation at 
large. 

We scorn to argue the question, as 
Mr Brougham has argueil it, by the 
instrumentality of legal technical idea 
and sophistries. We will judge of it 
hy the tests of justice and reason. 
Maintaining that the authorities of 
Demerara art* strictly hound by its ex- 
isting laws, Wf will admit that these 
laws may ]>ossihly he unjust, and that 
they Hiay visit conduct with capital 
punislniicnt which ought not to he 
punished at all. Xoh, notwithstand- 
ing tin* Jii'ht of Mr Brougham, w’€*are 
warranted in asserting that our Jaws 
in Kngland are not silent respecting 
misprision, that they do not speak of 
it in an ambiguous manner, and that 
their language rcspocling it s.ivours of 
anything rather than approbation. If 
it he guilt here, what must it he in 
Demerara, where it must operate at 
le.ast a hundred times more perni- 
ciously ? t'asting behind us laws, is 
there a single honest man who will 
say, that he >vho knows tliat the slaves 
of u colony are on the point of rising 
in open rebellion, and involving it in 
blood and ruin, and still conceals the 
knowledge from the authorities, is not 
morally the accon.nlice of the reheds, 
and the sharer of tneir guilt ? If vre 
knew that Mr Brougham s life would 
be assailed to-morrow, and refused to 
give him notice of it, would he not, if 


he escaped, dart upon us all his fear- 
ful scurrilities, and protest that we 
were morally the colleagues of the as- 
sassins ? We have witnessed in the last 
seven years the promulgation of many 
false and abominable doctrines, but a 
doctrine more false and abominable 
was never promulgated than this— 
that, if Smith knew fully, or imper- 
fectly, that the slaves were on the 
point of rising, and refused to give 
notice of it to the magistrates, he was 
still morally, if not legally, an inno- 
cent man. No doctrine could operate 
more fatally ifi a community, but more 
especially in a community composed 
chiefly of slaves. It takes away from 
guilt half its enonnity in the eyes of 
the uninstructed, encourages men to 
gratify their cupidity, malice, or re- 
venge, by the instrumentality of others, 
sweeps away one of the most powerful 
preventives of crime, and strikes at 
the very foundation of society. Hea- 
ven preserve our country when doc- 
trines like this can be gravely broached 
in the lefjUlatnre ! 

We have sjwken of the legal proof 
against Smith, but, in discussing the 
matter here, we are not confined to 
legal proof; we can bring under re- 
view the moral evidence of the ques- 
tion, and ascertain how far it supported 
or contradicted the legal evidence. 
Now, what is the truth ? Smith, ac- 
cording to Brougham, belonged to that 
htnly of the dissenters known by 
the name of tlie Independents. Mr 
Brougham is the most indiscreet of 
all indiscreet advocates ; he generally 
tumbles down his own case as fast as 
he builds it up, and leaves only to his 
opponents the tusk of kicking about 
the ruins. jM r Brougham declares that 
the Independents have ever been fa- 
mous as the champions of civil as well 
as of rtdigious liberty— in plain Eng- 
libh, that they have ever been famous 
as politicians on the Whig and Radical 
hide of things. To prove that this re- 
flects honour upon them, he ventured 
upon one of the most daring falsifica- 
tions of history that we ever met with.* 
It w'as, wc think, excessively unwise 
in him to inform the country, directly 
or indirectly, that Smith was a furious 


• Mr Bmugham has, wc chink, odd notions wiili regard to history. Wc remember 
that a year or two ago he pronounced a eulogium on the Jesuits which amazed us. 
wish tnat he would publish a course of lectures on the older historians ; it would be 
lilt Kiost delectable treat that the mind of man could taste with regard to novelty. 
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politician ; but we are^ nevertheless, 
&irly entitled to make use of the 
information. We will say in addition 
to his statement, that the Indepen- 
dents have ever been, and still arc, the 
most bitter enemies of the church, 
both with regard to the doctrines 
l^eachcd by the clergy, and to its 
existence os the nationsd esUiblisli- 
ment. They arc still, as they liavc 
ever been, sealots in politics, as well 

as in relif^n ; they are zealots on the 
side of Wliggism, and, excepting the 
Unitarians, they arc almost the only 
one of the dissentinp: bodies that takes 
an active and dccide«l paxt in the broils 

of political i)arties. During the trial of 
the late Queen, the ministers of the 
Independents wore among the most 
blushless of the processionists, the 
most fawning of the addressers, and 
the most intrepid of the champions of 
that depraved period. 

The journal of Smith abundantly 
testifies that he was well worthy of the 
body of which he w-as a member ; — it 
proves that he went to Dcmmra a po- 
litical refonner, as well as a religious 
teacher ; and that be was not more 
anxious to impart to the slaves Chris- 
tian instruction, than to see society 
broken up and rebuilt among then). 
It proves that he went to dwell among 
slaves, to converse with slaves, to teach 
slaves, to acquire a very large infiu- 
ence over slaves, a perfect Wilherforce 
with regard to slavery. Now, judging 
from what every one knows of human 
nature, what would be the conduct of 
such a man when he was prejudiced 
even to aoiraosity a^nst the rulers 
and other white inhabitants of the co- 
lony, when he saw only, and was con- 
stantly surrounded by, slaves, and 
when these would be undoubU?dly in- 
cessantly questioning him touating 
tlie justice of slavery ? Is it probable, 
is it possible, that a man of his warm 
temperament, with a mind boiling 
with resentment against the magis- 
trates and planters, and with enmity 
towards slavery, would keep his opi- 
nions to lumseif, w'ould return no an- 
swer to the eternal questions of the 
slgyes, and would not relieve his 
ttK)%hU, in the only society in which 
he could mix, of that which continual- 
ly occupied tlicm ? We say no I and 
wc say that he who will contradict us, 
will do it in the* teeth of all that exp- 
teaches with regard to the mind 
Uiid conduct of man. We maintain it 


to be morally certain, that such a per- 
son would be irresistibly bound }>y 
previously delivered opinions from gi- 
ving any information to the autho- 
rities that he might possess touching 
any intended rising of the slaves, and 

that he would withhold such informa- 
tion, if he could be assured of his ^ler- 
sonal safety. 

The 'NVilberforce party trumpet it 
forth as a triumpliant proof of Stuith's 

innocence, that the slaves, when they 
hail become rebels, exhorted each 
other to abstain from blooilshed, be- 
cause Smith bad taught them to be- 
lieve that it was sinful. This, in our 
jioor iudgment, proves something else, 
wliich the party, we are bold to siiy, 
liavc no w’isli to see proved. It proves 
that he had convcrsi‘d with, or preached 
to, the slaves on rebellion — it }>rov(i 3 
that, while they looked upon liim as 
their teacher, they regarded theuisclves 
to be Christians when they were re- 
bels — it proves that he was cognizant 
of their intention to rebel, that lie coti- 
vina‘d them tliat slaughter was wick- 
edness ; hut that he left them to think 
that rebt'llion anil the robbery of their 
mastiTB were justifiable — it proves 
that he rather chalked out the path 
that rebellion should j)ursue, tlian for- 
bade it. Such has been hut too often 
the conduct of the ministers of the 
lnfle|)endents. 

Our moral evidence of Smith's guilt 
is not yet exhausted. Our readers are 
no doubt aware, that the discipline of 
the chapel is difierent from that of the 
church. A clergyman has a congrega- 
tion, but not a soiuety ; he can make 
no distinction between iiis hearers, he 
has no control over them; and, let 
their conduct he what it may, he can 
visit it with no punishment. But tlie 
minister of the chapel has a society 
independently of his ** ttnawnJeened'* 
he.irers. It is perfectly organized ; the 
members arc duly enrolled ; no one is 
admitted into it before lie has given 
satisfactory evidence; to the minister 
that he has been “ converted,** ^M>orn 
again,*' “ cleansed from sin,**— that he 
is duly acquainted with the doctrines 
of religion, and that be is determined 
to leaa a righteous life. The society 
has weekly meetings, to which none 
but the merolxTs arc admitted, and at 
which each member is interrogated by 
the minister touching his spiritual 
condition. If he have been guilty of 
any trifling irregularities of liA.*, he is 
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admoniBhcd ; tf he have been guilty of 
gmver oiicsi lie is formally expelled, 
and consigned to perdition. Now the 
leaders of the Demerara insurrection 
were not “ n neon verted” hearers of 
Srnillj, hut they were members of his 
fiociety ; they were the leaders of this 
society ; tluy were men who would he 
necessarily in constant confidential 
eoiniimnieation with him ; and they 
were iti|‘n who would be CB]>cciully 
under his guidance and control — who 
would he fur better acquainted with 
his sentiments than the rest of the 
slaves, ami would he rated hy him as 
the most knowing and the most reli- 
gious of all the ini'iribcvs of his socic ty. 
‘Diey wi re, moreover, well trt ated by 
tlieir masters, and had no jiersonal 
provocation wbalevi r lor becoming re- 
bels. If we believe tliat tliese men 
eould carry forward tlieir jirejwrations 
to the last witlnnit its coming toSmitlfH 
knowli'd^e — tbnt they wiiuld have 
[dunged into n‘lh'llion if he had made 
them duly sensible of the enormity of 
ilrawiiig the sword against tlieir mas- 
ters — if he had not led them belir^ve 
fb It .slavery ouj/lit to be abolislual, and 
that it would be even venial for them 
to abolisli it themselves — if we believe 
tin's, then Ave must in future believe 
things only lieeaust? they are outrage- 
ously impro)),thl(‘. 

AVe IijiAe otluT nu'ins of establish- 
ing this [Joint. I’lie Methodists’''^ have 
missionaries in Demerara, and soeielies 
eompreheTiding, if our memory do not 
err, seven thous.iud slaves. While 
Smith's sociidy was made thehatcliiiig 
plaiv, mirs(‘, and head of n boll ion, 
the .Aletbodist socieii* s strictly adhered 
to their duly — while Smith’s deaeons 
became rebel leaders, not one conviTt 
of the Methodists would join in the 
insurrection. 'Phis alone renders it im- 
possible for us to believe that .Smith 
was innocent, 

A defence ha.sbeen setup for Smith, 
that, if he erred, he erred with the best 
intentions. If tliis were plausible, we 
wouhl let it pass at its value, but it is 
not. lie was not, as some foolish peo- 
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pie have said, a man of talents, but he 
was, nevertheless, a man of common 
understanding, and such a man could 
not [lossibly have been ignorant, that 
lo say one wonl agriinst slavery to the 

slaves, was a violation of his instruc- 
tions, and, in bis [leciiliar situation, a 
gricvou.s sin. He could not have been 
ignorant, that to tell the slaves that 
they ought not to be slaves, that sla- 
very ouglit to he abolished, even though 
h(‘ forhiulc them to attemjit to set thcni- 
st*lv<‘s frc'c, w’as lo array them against 
their mastiTs, and, in cff-ct, to incite 
them to rebellion. And he could not 
])0ssil)ly have been ignorant that, if 
they did rise, they would commit the 
moat heinous crimes — they could not 
he successful — ic would terminate in 
their oAvn slaughter ; and that, there- 
fore, it was his sacred duty to give no- 
tice of their intention to the authori- 
ties, that they might be preserved 
from the w'ickedness and the destruc- 
tion. 

We say here once for all, that we 
separate the question of Smith's guilt 
or innocence entirely from tlic conduct 
of the auLhoritit‘s i>f Demerara. These 
may have been guilty of error and in- 
justice towards him, or they may not ; 
with this we have nothing to do. The 
■Willjerforce j)arty maintain that, fair- 
ly or foully tried, he wa.s a most inno- 
cent ainl meritorious man ; we main- 
tain that, fairly or foully tried, he was 
neither innocent nor meritorious. It 
may be pr(»ved that the authorities 
acted towards liim with tile most gross 
injustice throughout, and still we will 
assert that tins will not render his pre- 
\ious eoniliict one jot the more inno- 
cent. 'Djurlell might have met with 
the most scandalous flcnial of justice 
on his trial, but this would not have 
j»rovetl liim innocent of the murder of 
\Veare, or have deprived his guilt of 
one particle of its atrocity. We have 
shewn that Smith was convicted on 
legal and satisfactory evidence, which 
could have l>ecn given against him if 
he had been tried in the fairest njan- 
nor, of that which the laws of Deme- 


• This most respectable hotly h.is been, no tloubt from the w.ant of inform.ition, un- 
justly dealt with in tlic diseusMon oftliis busincNS. The Methodists, while they are ever 
among the first to rally round the eonstituti4*n in limc.s of d.aiiger, always scrupulously 
stanil aloof from party politics and p.irty strife. Their conduct i\,< a btidy lias ever been 
in the highest degri'c [jraiseworthy. We believe they have lately called tlicmsclvcs W'es- 
leyan Methodists, to distinguish thoinsclvca from the HaiUcrs, wlio, wc think, have 
named themselves the J’riiiiitive Methodists, 'fhe latter are contemptible in rank and 
tiumhors, and have no miNsionarie^. 
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rara regard as a capital offence ; we 
hive shewn that what he was con- 
victed of is a grave moral crime, and 
fraught with the most ilangerous con- 
sequences to society ; and wc liave 
shewn that the whole* extra-juclieial 
evidena* that can be discovered sup- 
ports the legal evidenei* on wliich he 
was convicteil in tlie strongest manner 
possible, ir we have not coiivieted 
the Wiibcrforec piiiy ol* that ^^hieh 
men never can commit so long as tlu‘y 
are religious, and honest, and hooouv- 
able, then conviction can no longtrh. 
produced hy fad atnl arguon ril. 

We must now say soiiictlhng of the 
Church Missionary Socitty witich '^ent 
Smith to Deinenira. I’his sctciet y com- 
prehends amoiiir its members a largi* 
number of the clergy, ariil (jthcr im m- 
bers of the Church, and how they hM|»- 
pened to select a missionary from among 
the Independents is a m itl -r to us in- 
comprehensible. Grave as the (juestinii 
is — how far it comports wub the «iuty 
of a clergyman for him to contribute 
his aid towards converting the slivti; 
into Calvinistic dissenters and politic il 
reformer^ ? — it concerns the luauls of 
the Ciiurch more nearly than our- 
selves, and, thcTcforc, we proceed to 
another l<»pic. The Cluircli Missionary 
Society solemnly dtrlar. s that Smith 
was innocent — that he uas inriooeiit 
of error as will as crimi — that he was 
not only perfectly inrf(>cent, hut be 
was ill the highest digrec imritorious. 
Now Wc will put out of sij;hi hi> legal 
guilt, and look only at liis conduct as 
a religious teacher. The society asserts 
that his instructions strictly proiiibited 
-him from intermeddling with the 
question of slaviiy in any way what- 
ever. Jlis journal proves that hisiiiiiiil 
was continually (hiving at tin*; (jiies- 

tion ; and the conduct of ids hearers 
shews but too convincingly, tl)at, in 
conversing with, if not in preaching 
to, them, lie hail not been sparing in 
his animrtdversioiis on slavery. This, 
we pre.siiine, constitutes one portion of 
Smith’s resplendent merit in the eyes 
of the So(*iety. If is society did not 
follow rebels that had been generated 

in anotlier place, but it generated the 
rebel leaders. Ilis flock affected to 
worship God in the chapel, and, out 
of it, tltey committed, and prepa- 
red to commit, all manner of wicked- 
neas — His deacons, those whom he 
made his associates in instructing the 
rest of the society, were at the .same 


moment assiduously organizing an 
army of rebels which thef iiitendc(Vto 
head — He either so grossly inisiii- 
strncted the members of his society, 
or left them so destitute of instruction, 
that they did not seem to know, that 
to arm tluanselves against, and ruin, 
their masters, to viol;U(* the laws, and 
to wrap the colony in flames^ ;nni blood, 
was sinful. — 'riu* inembir.'', tbe regii- 
larly cmolled memlKT.s of Ins stuMcty, 
gave him to understand that they me- 
ditated a rising, and he lorbovc to point 
out to llum th(‘ dreadful guilt Of tlv'ir 
inn nlious, and evt u sutlered men 
whom he knew to he rebels at heart, 
and to he on the point of hecomifjg 
rebels in nelion, tn eontinue to he mi-m- 
Ivrs of his soeii ty — lit* knewfullv,or 
imperfei'tiy, that the slavt s were on 

the e\e ot plunging into rehilliijn ; he 
knew wiial horrible consequence:, such 
u rehi-lhoii would produce, not only to 
the whiti s, hut to the sla\es lluin- 
AeUes, and ^tiU he could ricuiu ili* il 
with his duty a minister ol (iod to 
conceal his knowledge, ami to remain 
passixe, wlnn it was in Ihs ]»o\ser i<> 
preservi* tin' slave's from the wiekid- 
iiess, and the colony gemially irtan 
the calamity. Such was the person 
whom tile t’hurch Missionary StX'itty 
solcMTinly proclaim, before* (»od and 
their country, to have been, not oid\ 
a most innocent mati, hut a mo.^ j m» - 
Knoiuois MISSION A n\ ! Jf the So- 
ciety he correct, wliy d(» xw not erect 
churches for the worship ot the De- 
vil ?■ 

So long as the t’hurch ^MisAionary 
Society shall refuse to acknowledge 

that tsniith violated his instruction'; — 
that he acted iiuhscreetly — that he 
was a most imjuoptr person to he a 
missionary; and Unit it deiply regrets 
its sending liini to Deinerara — vvt* ter- 
v« ntly hojie that it will so long he kfl 
without subscriptions. When it shall 
convinee the nation that it extsls ll>r 
the propagation of religion oni.y — that 
its SOLE object is the ('onversion of the 
heathen to Christianity — that it will 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
slavery question — that it will not siinc- 

tion its niis.sionarich in intermeildling 
with this question, or with politics — 
and that it will sanction them in no- 
thing but the preaching of the gospel 
— then let it be again supiKirted, but 
not before. 

Tlie Wilherforcc party asserts that 
the planters generally manifest theUt- 
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most reluctance to Kufitr t)ie inisbioii- 
aiies to coive in contact with tlair 
slaves ; and it abuses them ior it in 
the most iricrciless iriaiiniT. (xrant- 
iiipf llie exisUiiLv of this rcluctancH*, it 
liiids a tiiuiii}>liarit justification in 
SinithV conduct. We never knew men 
who sjiorlrd so opt'iily and scandalous- 
ly with th«* property and ri^dits of 
I'llicrs, u.s the men do who cojjipcjsL? 
this jiarty. Tiu-y seem to fancy, that 
lRCause*thc i-lavcs j)rai>c tlierri, they 
are the lawlUl kiii'j^s ot ilie slaves ; and 
that the planters are f^uilty of an un- 
purdonahle olRiiee in t xircisiiijr aii- 
tlioiity over, and inlerl'eritnj; witli the 
vamduct of, their black subjects, 'i’hey 
send, without permission, a host of 
missionaries, exclusively of their own 
seleetiii”, to the estates ami slaves of 

tile jdaiiters ; and if tlu* plaiitu's re- 
ceive the liost with a wry liict*, it is 
cliarijed upon them as a heinous erime. 
'J’ln- jilanters are to have no elioiee, 
end they are to he‘ sutiertil l<> makt* no 
distinction. W'lu tiler the missionary 
lieloims to the ( hurcli of Kn^daud, or 
to die Imlependt nis — wheilur he be a 
W dbei foic*' witii naard to <laveiy, or 
the Central) — whellier be be a teli- 
jiiuiis teav lie;*, or a politic il zcahd — 

wbeiber he he likel) to j;i\e tlic slaws 
proper ii snuctiuiJ, or to convert them 
inio labels, the planters must, at thi'ir 
l>eril, rcitive him jo) fully, and ask no 
(lucstions. 'i'he [danters dkt not ap- 
prove of .Smiili— they thouitht lum a 
daii^enms itian tt) obtain influence 
ovir the slavis— lliey hhewe<l un wil- 
lingness to permit the slaves to attend 
his [neachinu^ ; and for this they ba\c 
bleu, and still are, held u]) to the 
vvoild as fiends. The tirlin^^s which 
the ^ laves liave loiin cherished willi 
repaid to tin ir freeiiom — their over- 
wJulniiii^ Mip» riority in ])t»intof mim- 
hers — and tin Imstihty of the *Mission- 
ary Societies to slaveiy, are universal- 
1) noiorious ; and still the planters are 
not to be suilered to sciiuiin/a* the 
princi])les and <*oinluct of tile mission- 
aries, or to prohibit the tlaves from 
following such as Smith. If it he just 
and right to jucii.sh ineit for taking 
pr(?pcr jirtvautioiih for liieir own safe- 
ty, ami to three tliein into destruction, 
tile conduct of ilie WiJhi rteuev party 
towards the planters is just and nght. 
If not, this conduct ilispLiys theix- 
tromc t)f injustice, wrong, iniolmiuv, 
cVid oppression. 

• ISevcrcly as wc have already spokiii 


of the Saints, ks they are called, wo 
have not yet done wiiii them. We are 
the warm friends of rdigion-^we love 
religious nu n — we love to hear them 
boldly avow that they are religious — 
we love to see ilicm in Parliament — 
and we rej(dtc wlieii wc observe them 
fighting like men for religion ; but in 
prnpoi lion as we venerate tile truly re- 
ligions man, in ilie same ])roportion 

Ave ik'tcsi tlie pharisaical hypoente. 
Vve Kiuivv that ilie latter is the worst 
eiumy tliat religion has, and we will 
ever treat Jn’m as sueli an enemy. 
M'hat is tile general eonduet of the 

Wilherforce party? — Ilumc rises in 
the House of (.‘oininons — presents a 
petition from faililt* — declares that 
the petitioner is a most s^iotless person 
— and makes a ^peech hoidly levelled 

against the very existence of Chris- 
tianity. W'liat then r — Wilherforce 
rises, not to strike the audacious sim- 
)detoii dumb, but to sa), tliat he 
“ agiii^s in the general reasoning of 
his honoiiiaMe friend,’' — Wilherforce 
atul the enemy of l'liri»,tianity honour- 
able frii mis ! ! — but that he sull thinks 
wnti is should noi be sufllrcd to strike 
at the existence of religion. He, bow- 
i ver, jdeks no (juarrel with Ids ho- 
iiouiabic trieiul” for striking at it. 
Ihixton .Hill the rest of the haints sit 
in unhu'ken silmcc. Again and again 
does Hume leiaut this conduct, but 
never more will the Saints say one 
vvurtl against it. He repeated it but a 
wei k Since ; ami while JVIr Al. A. Tay- 
lor spoke ux became a Christian legis- 
lator, the >ainh‘. were perfectly sjiecch- 
ios. 

Riligioii has been, time after time 
in late )eai>, aiiackid in Parliament 
u"' it never \v..s hel’ore ; and yet Wil- 
herfoive Inis rarely opened his lips to 
tlefeiul ir, and IKi.xton never. While 
these ]>i Isons have thus skulked away 
from the bailie when the very life of 
I'L ligioii v\ as assaili.d — while they have 
thus iMUted of ilieir frieiidhhipfor men 
who liold the Holy Scriptures to be a 
fable — they now' pretend that their zeal 
iv»r ri.ligion leads tliein to labour at the 
slave ouesliun, although it is as little 
religious in its nature, as a great sUte 
<uu scion can well be ; and aitliougii 
they follow a course which violates 
every jnccepi of religion. What aie 
their calumnits against the authorities 
of Demerara— -their eternal railings 
against the planters — their base mi.sre- 
prcsentalions with rcgaid to the cast 
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ot Siniib— and tbcir false niid indain- 
niatory appeals against the whole white 

po]mlHtion of the W'est Indies, when 
they know tlie dangennis state of the 
feelings of the slaves ?— What are the 
wretelu tl arts by which they have just 
tlirown the nation into uproar ?— 
What are the deceptions, the jugglery, 
the vile falsehoods, tin* rank imposi- 
tions, by which they have extracted 
froth the ignorant religious people in* 
the country their petitions against 
slavery, and in behalf of Smith ?— 
Are all these taught by religion r— 
Are they s;tnctionc(l by religion ? — Is 
the gospel silent respecting them ? — 
i>oes» not the gosj>el denounce them us 
the worst of wickedness? — And shall 
those who resort to them still be called 
religious men ? — Wv are commanded 
by the huncuir and interest of religion 

— by our llible — to tear the mask from 
the luces of these men ; and u e have 
other motives for doing it, which are 
but little less pow*crfuL 

In late years, n ligiotis scKrieties have 

ken established throughout the na- 
tion. Kvery county is ut this moment 
a<;euratcl\ divi(h‘d into districts, and 
plac'.il umlcr the operation of Hiblc 
Societies, Foreign Alissionarj ScK'ieties, 

Home Alissionary Societies, llctliel 
Societies, Societus for the (’oiiversion 
of the Jews, and we know not 1 j6w 
many others beside. Tliese socictit's 
are divided into branch and parent 
ones ; and then again into lady and 
children ones, as well as those which 
coinprchtnd the men ; and they arc 
thus most admirably litud Ibr opi ra- 
ting upon everv place and i\t.ry por- 
tion of the community, livery souety 
has its committee, its trea.^urtr, eolkc- 
tors, A:c. ; the ujiiiikrh are duly en- 
rolled, aial are regularly called upon 
for their weekly, moiitfdy, or other 
subscriptions ; tlie provincial leaders 
of one are generally, in diHlreiit ,''hapes 
and combinations, the provincial lead- 
ers of the whole ; and tin* grand na- 
tional kiuh 7\i of all iliestr innumera- 
ble fcocieturs are the body of wliich we 
are speaking — the Wilberforce })arty. 

Here, then, are some millions of 
people kept constantly in a state t>f the 
most perft ct (Jjgaiiization lo act as u 
whole. licre is u stujM'iidous army, 
divided for il.s more easy management 
into un iutinity of n^giments, fuofuKe- 
ly oihmvf), ill the very highest state 
of discipline and apjioiiitmciU, and at 
all tittkts ready to take the held at a 


moment's notice. The gencmls raise 
their fingers, and a deafening BlloAt 
bursts from the prodigious mass — they 
give the word, and it instantly inarches 
to tlie battle, whoever may be the 
enemy. The gcneralB, ns we have al- 
ready said, are the Wilberforce party. 

Of these societies, so long a.s they 
abstain from inatiers not religious, we 
have nothing to s.iy but praise. The 
luscious slang whicli tlu ir leaders utter 
at their mci tings, and which fflls their 
publications, suits not our palate, and 
we search the scriptures in vain for 
many of their leading doctrim*s ; but 
iicverihclt'sb we believe that they form 

a ivowerful bulwark against infidelity, 
and that they render the most invalu- 
able service to public morals. 'J'lu y 
may do some injury — c*ven intentional 
injury — to the church ; but they <l(» 
infinitely more injury to the teinjile ol 
deism, and the altar of licentimnness ; 
and when the goixl thus so large)} pre- 
ponderates over the evil, we have no 
choice but to be their friends. L(K)k- 
ing at thdii merely as combinations, 
wc can find nothing to censure. In 
spite of the ignorant and stupiil outcry 
whicli is raised by members of' Pitt, 

Fox, and Whig Clubs, against the 
Orange Associations, and in truth 
against all AsM.ioiations whan ver, we 
shall ever advocate tlu* .isssoj lating of 
goofl men for gmid objects. Iluiiiaii 
nature irresistibly leads men to form 
themselves into societies; and whatrver 
the good may do, the bad will assured- 
Iv ever combine. Our constitution, we 
think, looks upon laudable associations 
with an eminently favourable eye— our 
laws, until Lately, ha\e ken exceed- 
ingly reluelani to inteniieddh* w ith as- 
sociatxins of any kind ; and it is im- 
possible for us not lo know that our 
country owes much of ib glory anti 
greatni'SH, of its high moral and reli- 
gious feeling, of its intelligence and 
public spirit, and of its magnificent 
proAibiori of valuable institutions, to 
associations. Wc may iH‘rhaps wisli 
that thest* religious soeietii^s were koss 
connected togi;ther ; that they were 
under disunited leadrTs; and that, with 
regard lo other things than religion, 
they counterpoised rather than com- 
bined with t acli other ; but ncvertlR*- 
less, so longas they eonfiiio themselves 
lo the objects for which a/ofte they pro- 
fbsH to be formed, and abstain from 
])olitics, they shall receive iVoni m no- 
thing but friendship. 
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But if these societies, forgetting their 
principle's of iipiou and the Scriptures, 
advance but a single step into the field 
of politics, they shall then find us their 
deteniiined ciieiiiies. The Wilber force 
party have artfully contrived to bc- 
eoine their grand leaders, and have 
lately led the.ii into a path which they 
can only follow either to their own 
ruin or to that of the nation, 'i’lie 
abolition of slavery, as it now kx- 
I STS in our colonics, is as little a rel^ 
}jious question, us the abolition of 
seven-y(‘ar apprenticeships, or yearly 
hervitiule, wookl he ; it is as littlea ro- 

liuious question as almost any of the 
.measures tliatiiecupy Parliament ; and 
it is niueh less so than a tux would 
he for earrying on u war. Yet the 
Wjlljerforc«‘ ]>ar(y atfect to call it a re- 
ligious question ; tlu-y hav(‘ dt'luded 
the n ligious societies into a belief that 
ir is so, and they ltav(', by producing 
this f, converti d these stieii tie.*., 
.a least for the iiionieiit, into a tre- 

lui ij'lous piiiitical faction. I'very one 
knows that this outcry respecting 
Smith is in reality an outcry for the 
.ihoiition of shivery ; iiinl that the 
party would never huvi* raised a tingtr 
for the missionary, if they liad not 
heel) labouring to aecouqihsh thisaho- 
lihon. If fills he tolerated, we shall 
iKAi h.ive reform converted into a re- 
lic ious qiu^stion ; for all limy leirn 
from our history, liow easy it is for 
the most alMnoinahle political schemes 
to he called <jUe^tio^ls of religion, 
Again^'t tliis sy.slein of making teligitui 
the watch-word of ]H»litical faction — 
of Using its sacred luune to bide the 
nio>-t Hajilious conduct — and of rai- 
sing its haulier in the niareli to power, 
aggraiiilizeini’iif, inmivatioii, and ty- 
ranny, that the really religious j)eo]de 
of the land may be duped into the 
ranks of tliose wlu) bear it — against 
this system we protest, as fraught 
with the extremes of danger, both to 
ndigion itseli; and to the country, 
lias not the laL coiuluet of tile Wil- 
hertbuv party ami the religious socie- 
ties covereil religion with dishonour 
and insult ? lias il not powerfully 
strenglUeucd the prejudices of the ir- 
religious against religion ? Has it not 
supplied infitlelily with deadly wea- 
pons for .attacking religion ? And has 
it not largely contributed to resolve 
the jmre, peaceable, and benevolent 
religion of innumerable pious people, 
iuio uuclirisiiau iKilitical rancour ? 


Our country, we say it with ioy and 
pride, is yet a religious one ; the reli- 
gious people are yet invincible in it ; 
blit in proportion as they are now 
jHvwcrfui for good, they may, liy bdng 
misled, become ])owerful for evil, Wc 
tberefore call upon every friend to re- 
ligion and the state to join us in en- 
deavouiiiig to drive back the societies 
from the field of ])olitics into that of 
religion, and to withdraw them from 
tlie guidance of that party which has 
led tnem into so mucli disgraceful and 
dangerous error. 

Ill the Parliiiinentary discussions re- 
specting Smith, We liave seen the men 
who are called the Saints — the sub- 
scribers for Hone — the champions of 
C’arlile, Dolby, tSre. — tlie revilcrs of 
(’bristiai)ity, all blended into all har- 
monious body, to fight for, as they 
])rcteniled, religion — evangelical reli- 
gion, 'J‘he committees which got up 
the ]>etitioris hv the vile arts to which 
we have alliKhal, were conquised of a 
choice iulinixture of all these parties. 
Theviry sight of this most monstrous 
and hideous coalition, tnight, we 
think, hav(* ciinviiiccil any man, that 
tlu only thing which it coiiUl not com- 
bat for — wliicli it could not refrain 
1‘roin attacking — would b(‘ religion. 

e wnll addre-s a few words to tile 
Missionary Soenties. \\V think high- 
ly of tlieir objects of union, we think 
highly of tlu'ir }>ast exertions ; and we 
could prove, it“ we chose, that we haVc 
been among their linn siij»j>orters. We 
therefore trust that the) will believe 
we sptak as friends, when we earnest- 
ly beg of them to withdraw themselves 
wliolly f rom the guidance of the Wil- 
berforce jiarty, and from the question 
of slavery. They must be well aware, 
that it is their interest and duty to 
gain the esteem and confidence of the 
])hmtcrs as far as possible, not only to 
procure admission for their mission- 
aries into tlie colonies, but to procure 
for lliein the powerful aid of the mas- 
ters in their labours among the slaves ; 
and th (7 must be well aware, that if 
they act directly or indirectly ns par- 
tizans for the abolition of slavery, they 
must make the planters their impla- 
cable enemies. They must know, tliat 
if slavery ought to be abolished, the 
abolition ouglit to be prosecuted and 
cfFectcil by others tlian tbcmselvcB; and 
that their principles of union solemn- 
ly bind them to a strict and bma fide 
neutrality on the question. iBcy 
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cannot be ignorant, that if they be- 
come partizaus against slavery, their 
inissiouaries roust inevitably become 
so too ; and that, in spite of instruc- 
tions, these missionaries will then on- 
ly be ministers of wickedness, eriiiie, 
blood, and horrors, in the colonics. If 
any member sign a petition, or take 

liny other step, ag.dnst slavery, he 
ought to he instantly expelled ; ter a 
mure fiagraiit deception couM not he 

pnictiscd ujKm the nation, tlian for 
the societies to declare in their collec- 
tive cai>aciiy that they w'ore strictly 
neutral, and then for the ineinlHrs to 
fly into the ranks of AVilberforce and 
Buxton. If the slaves need political 
instruction, let them have distinct and 
responsible political instructors ; but 
let us have none of Brougham’s Inde- 
pendetit ehainpions of “ civil liberty” 
— of “ liberal opinions” — sent among 
them, disguised as teacliers of reli- 
gion. A missionary must go among 
the slaves with a mind perfectly ab- 
stracted from the (juestion of slavery 
—perfectly abstracted from politics — 
and exclusively bent ujion teaching 
them the ])ure precepts of the (iospel, 
and insisting uj»on tlie practice, oi he 
will lead them to sin instaxid of reli- 
gion ; and no such missionaries uill 

be found, if the societies do nut scru- 
pulously stand aloof from tlie slave 
ijUeslion, and from politics. The so- 
eielica may despise our counsel — lluy 
may continue to act as they have late- 
ly acted — and they nuiy still deceive 
the country, and flourish for a year or 
two longer ; but the iiioiiK lit w’lll then 
arrive which will leave them without 
^subscriptions, and blast them with 
public indignation. 

In what we are now saying, we are 
acting as the friends of the slaves, and 
of the abolition of slavery, if it he prac- 
ticable. The miestion, with regard to 
this abolition, Jias been fully tliscuss- 
ed,— it has been decided to the satis- 
faction of the nation at large, and even 
to the satisfaction of the Wilberfbree 
j>arty, in everything, save time and 
Tnatiiier. It is notorious, that these 
eternal declamations against slavery 
and the fdanters keep the sla'ies in a 
State of madness, and render it almo.st 
impossible to restrain them from in- 
surrection. It is known to all who 
have investigated the facts of the ease, 
that, with regard to actual well-being, 
lifaie slaves, kven now, are in as good 
4 condition as a large jiortion of our 


country-labourers, and that their con- 
dition is infinitely superior to thaX of 
the vast mass of the Irish peasantry. 
It must be obvious to the dullest rea- 
.soner, that the insubordination and 
bad feelings towards their masters of 

the slaves, can have no other cfilct 
than to prolong their slavery, and that 
this slavery never can he abolishi'd — 
iu>, never — until they look upon their 
111 ibters with tstetm and reverence. 
He must be wilfully blind wlio cannot 
see lliat the planters have the power 
eilior to render the abolition almoht 
immediate, if it cur will be praeti- 
eable, or to make the slavery eternal ; 
that it is lor litem to (Igcide whether 
the attempts that are now makiiig to 
jirepare the sla\es for fret ilom shall or 
shall not be useless ; and that, with- 
out their co-operation, all the exertions 
of the missionaries, the regular clergy, 
and the govenmunt itself, will virtu- 
ally accomplish nothing towurdn the 
abolition ol sla\ery. Vet, in liie face 
of all tills, w'iiiil ;ire the Wilberforcc 
party doing — Instead of being satis- 
fied with what tlie govtrnmmt has 
done, and of bowing to the gt neral 
feeling of the country, lhe\ ktep uj» 
their tiniiles against the planters and 
slavery, as though government liud 
done nothing whatever. Instead of 
joining in the endeavours that are 
making to prejiare the slaves lor free- 
dom, they do their utmost to lucite 
them to wickedness anil crime, to 
emsc them to iletcst their masleib, 
and to keep tht lii in the very last slage 
of disqualiticaiioii. Jnstead of striving 

to gam the co-operation of the plant- 
ers, by soothing their prijudiccs, hold- 
ing as .sacred their inti rests, respect- 
ing their rights, and rendering theiu 
liberal jusuce, they strain every nerve 
to exasptTattf them to the highest 
fMiint against themselves, the mission- 
aries, the abolition, the slaves, and the 
whole that they seek to euiiipass. They 
]H)i80ij the minds of the missionary 
societies, and of the missionaries, un- 
til it is almost a matter of sedf-prescr- 
vation in the planters to regard the 
iiiissioiiarks w'Uh abhorrence. If they 
wished to keep the slaves in eternal 
slavery, and that of the most grinding 
kind, they would do exactly what they 
are now doing. V\diat their motives 
are, is only known to Heaven and them- 
selves ; wc shall offer no conjecture on 
the matter ; but wc will say, that their 
conduct would well warrant the finp- 
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position, that they would willingly pursue it. We will tell him that the 
plunge both ‘planters and slaves into cheers of faction do not constitute po- 
destruction, for the furtherance of their pularity ; that the eulogies of factious 
dirty interests as a party. iicwspai>ers do not constitute popula- 

We owe no apology to our readers rity ; and that what he has gained 
for having taken up the subject in this from the Whigs and Itadiculs will be 
manner. The uproar respecting Smiili but a miserable compensation to his 
is not of an insulated nature ; it U part fatric for what he has lost among the 
of a system, wliieh, as its authors tell rest of tile community. This may re- 
us, is still to hf hotly ])ursu('d. Smith ceivc the fashionable name — illiheral- 
wonld never have lieeii mentioned, if ity ; it may receive an infinitely 
his ease had not afforded a choice op- harder one, and it will give us nocou- 
portunity for declaiming acr.iitist sla- cern whatever. Mr ^\’lilJerl'orce has, 
v^y and the ])l:mt» rs. Petitions are in the last five years, produced more 
still poun d into Parlinnunt against puldic iniscliief than any other public 
f»1avtTy, as thou-rh it had done notliing man. lie has used his influence over 
in tin* matter. The Saints tell us, that the religious part of the nation, to 
A ’/> sltivrni ! is to he tin ir motto at the drag it into politics — into vicious jKili- 
api»roachiiig ihrtiini ,* and tlicirpuhli- tics ; — lie li.is used his influence over 
rali(»ns intnn.ile that tluy w ill make tlie independent part of tlic nation, to 
another grand effort to involve tlie CO- cause it to tolerate liberals" and 
lonits in insurrection in llie next Ses- “ liberal ojiinions/' tlic most danger- 
sioii of l\irliauient. ^Vhat we have ous enemies that ran jissail society ; — 
said will seareely clninge the intiii- and ln‘ has, to gain a shout from the 
tioiis and coiiduet ot‘ tlicse ])ersoiis1 faltiC pliilanthrony of the age, and to 
hut we hopr' from our souls that it will give specious eclat to his retirement 
in some <]egre ‘ thin the ranks of their from ])uhlii- life, raised a storm which 
suj»]>nrters, and spirit up to withstand threatens to bury slaves, planters, and 
tli' iii eviTV man who is th<.‘ friend of colonies, in a eoinmon ruin. If he had 
religion, plain dealing, the pt.iee of done this Irnn his adherence to princi- 
tlie^^eolonits, the weal of the mother- ]>le,we would have pardoned it, buttons 
couiitrv, the riglits of tlie planters, tlie it i*, abundantly clear that he has done 
w'lll-lh ing of the slaves, and tlie aho- it from the want of princijde. JIc who 
lifion ofslaviry. halts In tween two opinions;’' who 

If aiiMliiiig that we liave said bear fights for all parties, and against all 
lu'iivily uiion .M r Wilbcrforce, wt will ]urties ; who wanders about from camp 
not retract it. We were, a very few to camp, that ho may keep on terms 
\('ars sinc(‘, his warm friends ; and with eviry leader; and who is Whig, 
if we are no longer so, ir is h<‘ who has Tory, and Itadical, Legitimate and 
ftirsaken us, and not wc who liavf for- Libt ral, all in tlu‘ same week ; such 
saken him. lie espoused the cause of a man cannot possibly have any other 
the i^ueen ; he sought to stain w ith creed than his personal interest and 
her name the liturgy; he joiiud the ambition, or any other objects tlian 
reformers ; Ids name shone in tlie ida- their gratificati»in. What is dignifiixl 
cards of the grand Spanisli dinner, as with the name of liberality, is, in plain 
oni' of the ]>atrons of the Sjianish English, frigid indifierenct*— a total 
deists and democrats ; In? called Hume want of affection for any principles 
his friend ; and at last heard ( hristi- whatever. IVIr Wilhtrforce has esta- 
anily attacked in Parliament in silence, blished a sy.'.tem, wliich some greater 

Woweie not dispo.sed to desert the men tlian himself seem disposed to fol- 
constitution and the Bible ; anil there- Iow% There are others who seem to be 
fore, when he left us, wc could not w illing to exhibit on the dancing-rope 
follow him- We regard him with com- between the Whig and Tory hosts, 
passion rather than anger, and are with the hope of carrying otf the huz- 
willing to ascribe his strange and mis- zas and the ponce of both, and it shall 
chievous conduct of late ycar.s to the he our endeavour to prevent them. He 
effects of age rather than to unworthy who labours to destroy the distinctions 
motives. If, as some say, it have between right and wrong — to alter the 
been prompted by a wdsh for popula- definitions of {^ilt and innocence — to 
rity, wc regret that he did not ascer- render false principles and true ones 
tain what popularity was, and where equally current — to confound the 
it* was to Imj found, before he began to branded and the worthless with the 
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and the worthy— and to place find in tliem a eufiictency of panegyric, 
dangerous creeds and parties on a Ic- Whatever efiect this i>anegyric piay 
vel with meritorious ones — siwh a man have upon him, we are very very sure 
shall nrvLT ftcsjkirt^d uSfWUAT'Ey v.n that it will amply justify us in the 

MAV BE Ills NAME OR CONOITION. CyCS of OUt COUIltry, fOF huvillg SlHlkCll 

If our words give any jiaiii to Air of him as we have done. 

Wilbcrforce, be may turn to the ^Vhig Y. Y. Y . 

and Radical publications, and he will June 10/4, 1824. 


SPECULATIONS OF A TRAVELLER, CONCERXINO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
AMERICA ANO ORE AT liKlTAlN. 

SeusTANTiAi. information Is what like our Knglish gi'ntlcmen at 
the iieople of this empire, and, in fact. Nor is it common for Knglishmeii to 
those of all Europe, now want, resjKCt- meet with fa\ourabli‘ specimens of the 
ing the institutions, political and mo- American (haracter. 
ral, of North America. We tind, on Our men of leisure, education, sci- 
looking inUi tlu‘ journals and books of ence, fortune, or fasldon, go (o the 
tlic day, that the subject is one of continent — ibrough all I’.uropi’, Asia, 
growing interest ; and we liave taken Africa, — anywhere but to Aimrica. 
some imins to arrange what informa- Alen of desperate 1‘ortune.s, or dv^six*- 
tion W'e happen to have gleaned from rate eharacter'i ; tht‘ taelious ainl dis- 
ncrsonal knowledge, or from thos.e'W’ho «onteiited ; those' \vlu» ha\e been -hip- 
havc no interest in deceiving us on wreckul in some political convulsi(»n, 
such points, as wc believe likely to in- or hazardous commercial enteriirize ; 
terest the general reader, the ignorant and abused, who dn am 

A thousand mischievous, idle, un- of Americans wiser men do of the li»- 
bappy, and exasperating prejudices, ilies ; with now and then, hut very 
have existed between the people of rarely, a suiistaniial tradesman, hus- 
America, and those of Great Rritain ; bandniau, or mechanic ; and, vei mon- 
but tliey are rapidly disappearing; rarely, a man of talent ami educiitioii, 
and, we have no doubt, after a little wh(» hurries through a part oidy td a 
time, will be remembered only a.s we few StaUs in that confederaey na- 
now reuieudxT the stories of witch- lions, are those wliuni the Americjms 
craft, and the prejmliccs of cliild- are accustomed to see among tln'in ; 
hooil. and ihow* to whom we are chiitly in- 

I'he truth is — and the soom r it is debted for all our iidorination coii- 
gcnerally known the betU r — that the ceriiing the country of the Aineri- 
rational and good men of ]>oih coun- cans. 

tries have always Ixm friendly to a Nor is our situation very different 
hearty, unreserved, kiinl, and free in- from that (;f oui brethren — the iwopk’ 
tercourse between tlie two nations, of the 1 'uited Sutei* — in tins purtieu- 
ever since the independence of that lar. Their representation to this coun- 
Vfaa acknowledged by tlu.<; ; and that try is quite as little to be deiiended 
the very multitude of both countries, u{>on, if we would torrn a fair t stim.ite 
in projiortion as they have come to of their national character. They an* 
know one another truly, and to under- of three clas.S4.'s : — 1st, Voung men of 
Stand the real opinion that each enter- fortune, who visit I/Oiidoii, Paris, and 
ttiiii of tlic otlier, have always lH»en, Rome, because it is tbehishion. 'idly, 
and are, at this moment, absolutely Young men, who come lu re to coin- 
€orditil. plete tiieir education at our medical 

It should 1 h' reinemhtTcd, that the schcx>ls ; and, .'idly. Mere men of hu- 
specimens of P^nglish character, which sincss. Resides these, we occasionally 
the Americans usually meet with in meet with an artist, (chiefly in the 
their country, arc very unfavourable, department of (lainting, where the 
I have heard a solicr American say, Americans have done more than in 
that he had never seen hut one or two any otlier of the fine arts ;) a literary 
English gentlemen in America ; and, man ; an invalid ; or a political repre*- 
we know, that our English gentlemen sentativc of their country, 
upon the continent are strangely un- But who would ground his estimate 
8 
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of jiational character^ ujjon liis kiiow- 
kjge of sudi people? — Young men 
of fortune are prefty much tin* aame 
all over the world. Students, for the 
«uke of their own comfort, when they 
are with a strange pooph*, soon learn 
to throw off, or conceal, their nationtil 
peculiarities, and adopt those of the 
multitude with whom tlu‘y are con- 
tinuuiiy associated ; men of ijuKiiic.ss, 
howevcT well liiey may have been edu- 
cated, are very apt to tliiiik lightly of 
cverylliing that lias not an immediate 
r^‘lati(»iis))ip with pecuniary mutters ; 
the painter will only be known by the 
general manifestation of bis taJeiit ; 
seldt'in or never, thougli he be an 
Ainenean, by unylbing of especial re- 
fen nee to bis own country — her sce- 
nt ry, history, or jx'ciiliaritii s ; the li- 
terary man would be likely to hazard 
as little as possible — ^liisopinioiis wouhl 
be loose and popular, calculated to do 
neither harm nor gootl — aiming ebiefiy 
At unuisemeiit, and most carefully 
avoiding, in liis whole deportment, 
whatever might ofK-nd the prejudices 
of thi'in wht) are tt» sir in judgment 
upon him, lie wtnild be likely to be- 
eoiTie, after a little time, aiiytliiiig but 
a sound spi*cimen of national and pe- 
culiar cliaraeter ; an<l, from the jioli- 
fieal represciitiitive of any country, we 
cannot nasonabJy exjiect any other 
tliaii a kind of diplomatic deportment, 
which, like iiigli lireeding, is likely to 
eonfouml all national distinction. 

Is n wonderful, then, thul so many 
erroTieous, nn.->chirvous, and, in soim 
cases, very rulicuUms notions, conii- 
mie to be reciprocally t rilertained by 
the British anil Americans, of each 
other r 

Most of these arc owing to political 
writt’rs, newspapers,* and books of 
travels, otten hastily written, and too 
frcfiuently by tliose who have gone 
from one country to the other, with- 
out a proper degree of inquiry and 
preparation. 

'I'here was never, perhaps, a more 
favourable moment tlmn the present 
for crushing these prijudices ; and if 


every one wouW contribute his mite, 
the business would be speedily and ef- 
fectually accomplished. Whoever will 
go to a public meeting in J^ondon, it 
matters little of wJiat kind, or for 
what purpose it may have been called, 
will meet with continual and delight- 
ful evidence of this. At one time be 
will sec a whole audience, assembled 
for the very i)urpoKe of laughing at the 

genuine sentiments of brother Jona- 
than, completely electrified by a time- 
ly allusion to their brethren over the 
Atlantic ; and at another, )u* will bear 
of a nobleman of high rank and com- 
manding induejice, bursting into ge- 
nerous and indignant rebuke of that 
paltry jealousy, which set tsvo such 
countries as (rreat ilritain and America 
ill array against each othiT ; cxiutitries 

which arc better fitted than any other 
two U})on the earth for perpetual 
friendshi |> and alliance. B ut whcdier 
this takes place at u theatrical enter- 
tainment, abounding in the most ab- 
surd ami laughable misrepresentation, 
or at a meeting of the African Society, 
in furtluTance of the most inagnificoiit 
undertaking that was ever attempted 
by man ; whether U be the expedient 
ot a }>la\er or of a politician, a cornt- 
dian or u statesman ; whether the Mar- 
quis of Laiisdowne or Mr Matthews 
bi sincere or not, (and of their since- 
rity who can entertain a doubt ? ) — the 
fact is established beyond all dispute, 
that it is goml policy in England for 
an Kuglirthmaii to appear fnendly to 
America. 

And this is what the Americans 
want to know\ 'riicy must know it, 
and tht‘y shall know it. 

'fherc is a parly, to be sure, in the 
United States, who.se hostility to an- 
other party in this country has long 
been misunderstooil for the hostility 
of the whole American people to the 
whole British people. That party is 
now in power ; they arc the majority 

of the whole |K)pulation, and are call- 
ed Republicans or Democrats. 

But their feeling of bitterness and 
Iiatred has been rather one of appear- 


• Three or four very able, and several respectable, editors in America, are Irishmen. 
The writers are alintwa to u man exceedingly rancorous against this country ; and of 
course against the federal party in America, who are the friends of tliis country. They 
have done a great deal of mischief, however honest may have been their intentions, or 
however much they may deserve to be excused, in consequence of what they consider 
their sufferings at home, before their escape to America. 
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ance than of reality. It was political, 
rather than moral, and coula hardly 
be called the feeling of the multitude. 
It was in its virulence only that of a 
few bad, ignorant men, who knew 
how to play upon the passions or pre- 
judices of a multitude, but it was 
never so virulent nor so universal as 
people in this country siip])osed, and 
IS now dying away of itself, under 
the more charitable and kindly influ- 
ence of association. 

A part was hereditary, having been 
transmitted to the present race by the 
chief sufferers in the Revolution ; a 

part grew naturally out of a state of 
warfare, when the federal party, con- 
stituting a minority of sufficient power 
to divide tlie confederacy into two 
equal parts, were denounced as Kng- 
lishmen, Tories, and enemies to their 
own country, because they assembled 
together, stood up with a front as for- 
midable AS that of their fathers, in the 
war of independence^ — with >\h(>m that 
war, by the Vay, originated — and pro- 
tested against the last war with (rreat 
Britain, as unholv, unwise, and most 
unnatural ; and the rest may be uttri- 
buted to the superabundance of zeal 
without knowledge, which is common 
to those who have gone from one sort 
of extreme to another, whether in re- 
ligion or politics. 

Bigots become atheists in the day 
of revolution ; and the subjects of an 
arbitrary government, such fierci and 
ortliodox republicfins, that tliry cannot 
endure anything which smacks of mo- 
narchy. 

Perltaps a word or two on that part 
"of the subject may help to allay a 
good dial of misapprehension here 
among a j»ow< rful party, who certiin- 
ly do not appear to lindcrsiarni t’ne 
real difference between the political in- 
stitutions of this country and America. 

They hear, for example, about uni- 
versal suffrage in America. They are 
told that there are no game laws, no 
standing army, no national debt, no 
taxes, no aristocracy, no titles, no na- 
tional church. 

They are altogether mistaken. There 
is no such thing as universal sufthtge 
in America. A pro|HTty qualifiaition, 
residence, and, of course, citizenship, 
are all required there. But what will 
mrprise them yet more is, that the 
iUMricans are auite indifferent about 
die exercise of tneir right. Multitudes 


continually neglect it, and multiti^des 
more would never go to the poiUs, 
were they not ferreted out of their 
retirement, and dragged thither. In 
the Southern and iVliddle Statcsi, this 
indifference is most remarkable.-— 
Throughout New England it is hard- 
ly manifest. 

True, there are no game laws ; and 
when an Kngltbhmaii first puts his 
foot upon the soil, he is wild with de- 
light, on finding that he may wander 
whither he will, over any mairs land, 
in pursuit of — what he can find, with- 
out any sort of qualification. But hi* 

ardour soon abates, when he finds that 
everybody else may enjoy the same 
privilege ; that there is no tlistinction 
in it ; and that there is really very lit- 
tle of what may be called gutne in 

America, unless he choose to go into 
the wilderness. By and hy he comes 
to rart‘ as little about sporting, as the 
Americans ilo about suffrage, or as 
any man would for grapes, wlio .should 
have them continually Ixdbre him. 
Toifjunrti is the complaint of 

all mankind, after the fever of excite- 
ment is over. Those things which de- 
light us most are apt to weary us the 
sooncKt. l.et peo])lc have their own 
way tor a little time among rarities, 
ami tiny will soon become tireil (»f 
them. 'Du* pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners un<Ur>t;nd this, auil pnr it in 
practice on every new ajiprintice. 

But the Ainericiins have a small 
standing army, (all tiiat they nipiiie 
for their proteetion ;) a naiK^nal debt, 
which, h(»\v<‘V( r it may hi in the way 
of extiugiiisinuent, is bitterly com- 
plaint d of tln-rc ; taxes, that are not 
thouiiht low in America ; a fonnidal le 
aristocracy of wealth ; a great regard 
for famiiy and birth ; and what is yet 
harder to believe, when wv call to minti 
the genius of tl><‘ir govi-rnmeiU, and 
the ciaust in their constitution which 
prohibits llie creation of titles, the re- 
publican Airuricans have titles in a- 
Dundance, and are quite as jealous of 
them, too, as any other people undtT 
the sun. 

There are some dozens of rxcel- 
lencits," some hundreds of "hononrs/* 
and ^‘honourahles/* and thousands of 

esquires,’* annually crcatcal by the 
American people, tosay nothing of their 
military titles, which are ** too nume- 
rous to mention or their civil and re- 
ligious titles, such ns the ** select men*’ 
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and deacons^ eotne of which are often 
very amusing, and hardly ever with- 
held from diese republican dignita- 
ries. 

Their President and Vice-president, 
the Secretaries of the war, state, and 
navy, and treasury departments, and 
tlieir foreign ambassadors^ are all ex- 
cellencies ; their judges, who probably 
exceed five* hundnd, are all honours ; 
all their S(;nators, ^vhether of a .State, 
or of the United States, anti sometimes 
their rt presen ta lives, ]Kirticularly to 
(yongress, are lionoiirables ; all mem- 
bers of the bar, from the attornt y and 

conveyancer upward, all magiatrutes, 
merdiants, public officers, gentlemen, 
and those who have no oilier ])articii- 
lar title, are eaquires. Such is the con- 
histency of rtpublicans whin left to 
themselves. 

« • « « • 

\Vc hear a gooil deal, too, of ri pub- 
lican economy. We are told, that tltc 
twenty- four Governors, and the Presi- 
dent, Vice-president, the twi nty-four 
State-housi st>f lit presen tat ivfs, and the 
iwt nty-fonr St nates, togeilu r with the 
Senate and House of llepresi iiiatives, 
or Congress, (all of whom aie paid,) 
with all tile expenses of the twenty- 
live govermiKiOs, civil and military, 
including the salaries of .ill tlie ambas- 
sadors, judges, and public officers, do 
not cost the people of the Unitetl Stdes 
so niucli as the ptople of tins country 
allow uimually to Uie King of Great 
Britain. 

'riiis may, or may not, be true. It 
is liartlly worth our wliile to examine 
the i.iet i)ii this oecasioii. We are will- 
ing to adiinr, however, for a moment, 
that it is true. 

But it slioiild not be forgotten that 
our poimlation is much gruiler, much 
richer, au<l fuller of resources ; that 
our supreme executive is in one indi- 
vidual ; that a large portion of the sup- 
ply so voted to him, is diverted into 
otlier channels ; that our legislative 
body receive no iiay ; that our judi- 
ciary, on the whole, is not near so cost- 
ly, (because not near so numerous ;) 
tliat our situation is one of continual 
danger, requiring proportional dis- 
bursement ; that the supreme execu- 
tive of America is not in reality one 
person, the rresident, but twenty-six 
IXTsons, viz. a President, Vicc-presi- 


dent, and twenty-four governors, (with 
some lieutenant-governors and coun- 
cils ;) that the supplies voted to each, 
are exclusively applied by each indivi- 
dual to his own use ; that all the legis- 
lative bodies tlicre are ,puid ; that the 
civil list is a matter of separate appro- 
priation; that the judiciary in Ameri- 
ca, on account of their numbers, are a 
great expense to the jicople ; and that 
America is remote from danger, and, 
of course, not under the necessity of 
being so continually prepared for en- 
croachineiit. 

Bui the way in which the compa- 
rison is made is not a fair one. We 
should estimate the population and 
resources of each country ; we should 
recollect that, by the distribution of 
the governing power in America in- 
to twenty-five parts, each paying its 
own offices, the utmost vigilance and 
frugality arc insured in the adminis- 
tration of each ; and tliat, by the con- 
centration of the whole governing 
jmwer into one point, as in Great Bri- 
tain, it is gradually the interest of 
some one (or more) of the parts to en- 
courage expenditure in the whole, that 
itself may profit by it. 

Unluckily for tliose who feel a sober 
concern about the American people, as 
forming a large part of the human fa- 
niil V , her institutions have become, in- 
stead of w hat they should be, a mat- 
ter of serious investigation, rather a 
theme for poetry and eloquence. 

Vet, after all, it will be found, per- 
haps, under the ])rcseut constitution of 
things, that, in one respect, all govem- 
nicnts are alike — arbitrary in propor- 
tion to their power. We do not mean 
comparative ]>ower, such as that which 
we allow to this or that nation, when 
compared with another, but positive 
power — the strength and vigour of the 
government. This is always in propor- 
tion to the strength of the majority ; 
and this majority may he in the form 
of wealth, numbers, religion, law> or 
military force. 

Men may say what they will about 
the comparative advantages of a mo- 
narchical and republican government. 
Both have their advantages, both tlieir 
disadvantages. The form of govern- 
ment often, and the substantial free- 
dom of the people almost always, de- 
pend upon the situation of the coun- 
try. 

A wealthy population, ocfupying a 
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rich aiicl fertile territory, full of temuH. 
tatioii to the plundering banditti of the 
world, surrounded by warlike bar- 
harians, or standing armies, mtist have 
tlic iKJivcr of protecting themselves, in- 
staiitaneously— ^inust have standing 
armies, or an equivalent — must endow 
their chief magistrate, whatever be 
may be ealled, or their executive, in 
whatever shape it may exist, with 
more power, of every kind, tlian would 
be necessary if they were poor, afar 
off, remote from or inaccessible to 
danger, whether they w’ere entrench- 
ed by mountains, or encompassed by 
oceans. 

Thus, before the American llevolu- 
tion came to a close, tlie Congress of 
the Confederacy endowed Washington 
with nearly absolute power, — in efieci. 
They allowed lain to choose his own 
officers (with two or three exceptions) ; 
to levy contributions, and to call for 
men, at his discretion. 

And if the Cmtccl Stat- s were, at 
this hour, situated in the middle of 
Europe, or if a separation should un- 
happily take place among tht‘mselves, 
(a very proba ole event, notwithstand- 
ing Mr Munroc's ingenious find plau- 
sible supiwsition,"*) tliey would soon 
be obliged to keep up a standing army, 
or a militia rontimially under nniis ; 
to clioose military men for civil o(iiee*» ; 
to reward the popular favourites, who, 
in time of war, would, of course, be 
the most fortunate and adventurous of 
their military men. by the highest ol- 
fices ; to give the President the pow'<T 
of declaring war; anil, probably, to 
keep him in office during life, partly 
m account of his exjierience, partly to 


avoid the danger of electioneering con- 
troversy, and ^rtly, whatever he might 
be, under the fear of changing for the 
worse. 

And 60, too, if Great Britain were uh 
remote from tlie influence and |»eril M* 
great political combinations as are the 
Uni toil States, there would lie less need 
of monarchical vigour, royal preroga- 
tive, and power, or standing armies. 
In such a case, the disturbers of pub- 
lic tranquillity, by mischievous writing 
or speaking, might he generally left, 
as they are in America, to the discretion 
of the public themselvi*s. 

A prosecution for seditious or blas- 
phemous writing, or for a liW upon 
government, or any of its offirers, was 
probably nt‘VtT heard of in Anu rica. 

The truth is, that a republic is well 

fitted for a time of tranquillity ; but 
the moment that invasion presses upon 
it, all its adininistration is obliged to 
take upon 'itself more and more of a 
monarchical vigour and bearing, not 
only in the military, but civil depart- 
ments. 

Wt‘ would say, then, to our eoun- 
tryinen, and to tin* Aintricans, Have 
done w'ilh all political eoinjmnsons, 
unless you choose to go profoumlly into 
the subject. Let ns have no prattling 
upon the solemn busim^s of govern- 
ment. Ho not imagine iliai amonarehi- 
eal or republican tbrm of govtrinneru 
is the IksI for evtry people, in every 
jiossihli >ituaiion. It wh re wiM r to be- 
lieve in a panacea — uhat is- good for 
one will, for that verv reason, he had 
lor another, of a ditll rent coubtitulion, 
tem]KTanu'iu. or habits. 

Above (dl, do not believe that a jh o- 


• Mr .Munroc, in )»is last message, speaks of the reiiiarkuhle faruliy, inlicrcnt, as he 
^upivoses, in the constitution of the* ArncTican ronftderary, by virtue of which, (»ii tlu‘ 
admission of every new Mate, the cliauce of separation is diminished, wliilc the .strength 
of the whole is augmented. 

Mr JM unroe is iniMtakcn. The ronfedcrary is already to<» large. The longer the .seep- 
tre, the more iinmaiiBgeable it will always bt. bources of difference already exist, and 
are continually nmliiplying. The alleged enrroachnicm of the Supreme Court, as the 
supreme judiciary of the onintry, upon the legislative power, under jirctence of ron- 
structiun, wiiich aniounts. in rcMliiy, to legislation ; the disputes betwei n \"irginia and 
Kentucky ; the secf-ional prejudieo ; the real inccpiality td representation and taxation, 
arc some of these. In fact, every State lias its own particular grievitiircs ; and, of course, 
if you augment the number of the .States, you augment the mmihcr of their grieviinecx, 
and, therefore, the chances of separation. llecauHc, if one desire to separate, and i.s afraid 
of bring prevented by force, she will combine with others, until sufliciently .strong, each 
helping to relieve the other. These grievanccti are not felt now ; but, in a time of war, 
with an enemy at the door, an<l heavy taxes pressing them down, as they suppose, iin- 
cqoally, almost every State will have the disposition to dictate some sort of terms to the 
Te$tf and the |K>wer, very often, to enforce her claims, be they just or unjust. The Iasi 
war was full of warning on this point. 
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pie are mucli freer under one kind of 
goycrnmcntihan under another. The 
form , after all, is only a shadow. Power 
will be felt whenever it is tempted or 
provoked ; anil every government, 
whatever may be its nature— civil, 
military, or religious,— or however 
constituted, fashioned, or named, will 
be arbitrary, in proportion to its 
|H>wer. 

A formidable minority will always 
be resjHJCted ; an overwhelming ma- 
jority will always be tyrannical and 
unjust. 

in Turkey, such a minority would 
be free. In the United States, such a 
majority would he — for they have 
been — wholly regardless of decency 
toward the minority, exactly hi pro- 
portion to their own ascendaney over 
them. 

Let war 1 k' d(*clared against this 
country to-morrow in America. J.ct 
«me in;in fdont' lift nj» his voice against 
if, or presunu’ to remonstrate, ami he 
would he treated with contein])t, lam- 
pooiusl, burnt in efhgy, or perhaps 
taried and feathered, lint let a third 
part ot' the country stand u]) with him, 
and they wdl be treated with most re- 
spectful consideration, just as they 
would he in 'J’urkev. 

Institute no ]u>litical comparisons, 
tluretore, we W’ouid ^riy : for it is a 
hundred to one, wlietlur you he an 
AiiKTican or an Unglislunan, tliat you 
do not well vinder^tund what you are 
t.ilkmg about. 

it' you h.ippen to be an American, 
do not bi lieve that vouliuve captured, 
sunk, and desiroycd the w hob- British 
navy ; ami if you are an Knglishman, 
do not dre.am of re-c«)lonizing Ameri- 
ca, Avoiil these two things, and you 
will do well tnough. 

Leave it to sui h men as Air Cohbett, 
in this country, and some others of u 
like U inja r, in America, to keep up a 
sUle of artilicial hostility between the 
two countries. AVe mention Air Cob- 
bett, becfnist‘ we liai>pen to li:ive met 
with an amusing — ami yet we know 
not if it would not ho more proper to 
call it a melancholy coincidence, be- 
tween the opinions of him ami an 
American editor, of a similar character, 
ujion the tsime point. 

When tlu‘ last messap? of the Ame- 
rican J’rcsident was put into our haiitls, 
it was accompatiicd with an American 
piilHir. We were rejoicing in the appa- 


rently simultaneous expression of si- 
milar sentiments by our cabinet and 
that of America. Mr Munroe and Mr 
Canning had spoken the same lan- 
guage, almost at the same time. This 

was either preconcerted, or it was not 
If it was — what a voice to the nations 
of the earth ! How plainly did it .say, 

‘‘ Thus far shall ye go, but no further." 
If it was not — how much more ter- 
rible ! The one would have been the 
voice of two cabinets, the other of two 
nations ; the one a communication by 
the telegraph, the other, by electricity. 
It was at tliis moment, while we were 
yet full of the proud, confident feel- 
ing, which a course of reflection like 
that would naturally produce, that our 
attention was attracted by the name of 
Air Cunning, in the American paper. 

It was at the head of a speech, by 
that gentleman, at the Idvcrpool din- 
ner, wht re he and Air Hughes acci- 
dentally met. "J'lic time had gone by 

for the American editor to abuse the 
British minister. It was no longer po- 
pular. He chose quite another course. 
He afiected to believe that Air Can- 
ning, Vho«e reputation for wit stands 
higli ill America, was only playing oft* 
a little of his cabinet pleasantry upon 
the credulous American. Nothing, of 
cour:-e, had it been believed, could 
liavt‘ been more provoking. 

But not long after this via met with 
a precisely paiallel case, in the ma- 
nagement of an Lnglish politician, or 
rather political writer, on the very 
same jKiint. It was for this reason 
alone that we have remembered it. 

Air (’ohbeit, in speaking of the same 
spu'ches.on the same occasion, had the 
sagacity to adopt a course of policy 
precisely similar to that of the Ame- 
rican. He did not resort, as a vulgar 
pamphleteer would, to a downright 
calling of nanus; but he affected to 
Ik lieve that Air t'aniiing had forgotten 
his dignity as an English minister, 
and truckled to an agent frcmi a nation 
of bhopkee|vrs. Had many others of 
Air t’amiing’s countrymen belicvcti 
this, he would h.ivc lu'cii despised, 
and the American hated. 

Thus much to show what mischief 
may he done by a light, hasty, or 
thoughtless piece of humour — even if 
we arc willing to consider their re- 
marks in the light of humour. Let all 
such things Ik* avoided. 

A little mutual forlicarancc, a little 
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charity^ and a little Mtieiit inquiry, 
will do more toward effecting a hearty 
and permanent reconciliation between 
tile people of tlie two countries, than 
all the enthusiasin of all the reform- 
ers, ftiul philanthropists, tliai 

ever lived. We are all of the same fa- 
mily ; <!escentU*d from the same pa- 
rents ; having the same relitjioii ; the 
same laws ; the same language ; the 
same habits, and the same literature. 

What, tlp:n, should keen us asun- 
der? We only want to know each 
other, intimately and truly, to become 
one great brotlirrliood. W'lll the poli- 
tical genius of the two governments 
prevent this?— No— for though one 


be a monarcliy, and the other a repub- 
lic ; and, therefore, to oil appearance 
not likely to seek a coalition of them- 
selves, unless they are forced into it 
by an iquality of ]>rc.ssure on etVery 
sidt* — yet there is now, and will pro- 
bably be for a long time, such a pres- 
sure ,* and if the subject be seriously 
investigated, it will be found that tlio 
two governnu'iits, ami the two iiutions, 
after all, are more essentially the same, 
in all that comditutes the source of 
attraction, uiHnity, and attaclunent 
anunig n.ilions, than are any two re- 
publics, or any two inonarchiis, under 
heaven. 

Loiulon, June 8. X. Y. Z. 


I.OK!) miiON. 


In the early piirt of last )car, I 
spent a few days at Genoa, and after 
since visiting almost every corner of 
Italy, the recollections which I have 
brought back with rne, M-em to dwtdl 
more delightfully u}>on tlie Sti|>erb 
Citvf* than evtn upon Home ‘iisclf, 
with its venerable amiquitks, or upon 
Naples, and its unrivalled aiiuuity of 
situation. 

Ptrliaps this may arise from its Iia- 
ving hien the plac e wh<Te 1 first saw 
manners, scenery, buildings, and <le- 
coraiions, wliich were strictly Italian, 
and above all, where the JMediti rra- 
ncan first rolled its waters at my feet ; 
tliat sea winch has bonu on its elassic 
waves the flags of nations, whose 
jiames are associated with all that is 
great and inspiring. A rtcolh ction of 
a different nature has also added to 
the interest, which J imagine I shall 

never cease to take in Genoa. It was 
here that I had an introduction to the 
extraordinary man, who at this ino- 
iiu nt forms the topic of coiiversition 
in every circle, and wdiost recent death 
will now' be sincerely regretted, os ha- 
ving happened at the early age of 37, 
when he was exerting hiiiKsclf in the 
glorious cause of Greeci*, and when he 
was really turning his great talents to 
a noble and useful purpose. Tiie first 
and only time that I ever had an op- 
portunity of conversing with Lord 
Byron, was at Genua ; and however 
one may differ in opinion, witli such 
restlesB spirits as himself who figure 
in the world, and occupy an unusual 
portion of its regards, ratlier from the 


abuse and perversion of their 
of mind, tliuii from a right applica- 
tion of them ; yet it would argue a 
curious taste, to be imliflt rent to the 
accident which throw's us in their way. 
Fur my own part, I shall value as orie 
of the ino t interesting in my life, the 
shojl int' rvid which 1 passid with the 
greatist poet of his age, and I have 
been turning to my diary, to refer to 
every particular of an intirview, which 
I c.nefully noted down on the day in 
w'liich U look i>lace, wlnle eveiy irn- 
pre’‘sion was )et fresli upon my mind, 

J-fOrd Byron is not a in.ni of to-day. 
He belongs as much to the future, as 
to the ]>ri>ent, and it is no coininon 
event in one's life to have it to say, I 
have had an opportunity of juilging 
for myself of a ]>er 2 :on whom some 
bless, and hundritls curse ; who is the 
subject ol' ev.igger;ited calumny to 
some, and ot extravagant praiw; to 
others. 

I'he circumstances whicli led to this 
interview, the place where it was held, 
the crisis at which it occurred, and 
the topics on which we discoursed, 
were not a little out of the ordinary 
way. 

Lord Byron had been residing some 
weeks at or near Genoa, when 1 ar- 
rived in tliat city ; many English fa- 
milies were there at the same time, and 
the eccentric bard was the subject of 
general conversation. From some of 
liiy countrymen 1 learnt that his lord- 
ship was to.be seen every night at the 
opera ; from others, that he frequent- 
ly rofle througli the streets on horse- 
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back, with a party of his friends, 
arijied with swords by their sides, and 
pistols at thcir liolslers ; and from all, 
that he avoided an l^jij^Ushman with 
contempt and detestation. Such were 
tile reports, but it never fell to my lot 
to converse with atiybody who could 
speak Irmn personal observation, to 
the trutli of eitlur of tbesf' accounts; 
and I afterwards discovered tliat they 

were totally incorrect. 

One nu>rnin«» that the arrival of the 
Courier was looked for with more than 
usual inijmtience, for it was at that 
juncture when the decision of Eiifi^land 

and the continental powers, with re- 
gard to Spain, was daily expected to 
reach Genoa., I was sitting in the read- 
ing-room, in the Strada Novissiina, 
waiting for the deliver) of the foreign 
journals. A person entered whose face 
I imini'diately recogiii/A'd. It was one 
of Lord Ilyron’s most intimate friends, 
who, it was said, felt and express(*d 

the same antipatliy against t‘very Bri- 
tish travt Her, with his lordshi]). In 
former days I was intimately ac- 
qiuinttd with this gentleinanj but 
many years had el.<ps('d since we nut ; 
I therefore Judged that hehadlbrgot- 
ten me, or, if not, tliat lie would have 
no im lination to renew* an luajuain- 
fanee w’ith one, who was guilty of 
being born i?i Knglaiid, and unahK' to 
estimate the worth of those who have 
the reputation of wisliing to subvcit 
most of her institutions. J was rihic- 
tant to accost him, learfiil of a repulse, 
but, after u moment’s ga/e in my face, 
he ]»n)iu)unced my name, seized my 
hand with all the hearty feeling of 
uriinleirupted Aieiixlship, and signi- 
fied. in terms which 1 could iu»l mis- 
take, hih deiigiit at tins uiiexjiected 
meeting. 

I »‘ 0 <)M found that tlic strong bar- 
ritr ot ojduion which lay between us, 
acted as no obstacle to an unreservid 
communication, and that my early 
friend, who had shewn me many a 
kindness when a hoy, had lost none of 
that warm-heartediios and good-hu- 
iiumr for which he was so distinguisli- 
cd before he hecuinc a reformer in po- 
litics, and a visionary in religion. We 
reniainetl together for about an hour ; 
a tliousaiul questions about old times 
and old com]>aiiioiis W'ere asked and 
answered, and I flattered myself, that 
he hall derived more satisfaction from 
thus following the natural current of 
Ins feelings, than from floundering in 


those troubled waters, on which he 
had so unhappily embarked, with the 
discontented and the sceptical . The 
• reply to one question which 1 ventu- 
red to put to him, under the mistaken 
idea that the rejiorts to which I before 
alluded, were true, assured me that 
the path he had marked out for him- 
self, w*as attended by anything but 
h.qtpincss, and was not exactly volun- 
tary. 

Are you so much estranged from 
Kngland, that you have left no regrets 
behind you ? 

“ Do you suppose," was his answer, 

that I can be torn up by the roots 
without bleeding t” He immediately 
added, that great as might be his er- 
rors, if they were errors, his punish- 
ment was equal to them, for that they 
liud caused a general alienation of 
friends, a necessity to exile himself 
from his country, and a sacrifice of his 
natural tastes and ainusi metits. 

The next day, my frieml called up- 
on me at my hotel, and inquired if 1 
had any wish to be introduced to Lord 
Byron. I signified my surprise at ha- 
ving tht' option ottered to nic, as I had 
been informed that Lord Byrou care- 
fully avoided his countrymen. The 
inquisitive and the im(>cTtinent,*' said 
he, “ hut not others ; and 1 am sure 
you ivill have no reason to regret the 
interview.*' 

A tlay was appointed, tliat Lord By- 
ron might be apprised of the intend- 
ed introduction, and when it came, 
Mr— -anil I set out from (nnoa to- 
getlier, and walked to Albaro, where 
till* nobli‘ poet was then residing. 

The u'alk was such as an enthusiast 
woultl envy. My eye ranged over a 
thousand objects wlticli were eqiully 
new^ and interesting to an Kiiglish- 
liun, and my imagination was fully 
occupied in dwelling either upon the 
psikt glories and catastrophes of Genoa, 
or upon the singular character of the 
extraordinary mail whom I was going 
to visit. Our path lay near the spot 
where the Inquisition stood ; the whole 
of the once formidable building w.iH 
not quite removed, and we turned 
abiile to look into Bome of the cham- 
bers and dungeons, into which iny 
companion would have had a good 
chance of bcnig consigned, had ]i«’ 
been found m this city some few 
years liack. After walking over ruins 
and rubbish, which have been .steeped 
in the tears and blood of many an uri- 
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happy victim^ VC passed the ducal 
paiBce, the residence of the governor 
or viceroy of Genoa, to which, on the 
evening before, 1 had been iiivited/uiid 
where I witnessed a scene, the very 
reverse of what the Inquisition hmi 
presented to iny imagination. All the 
Patrician pride and beauty of* Geiutfi 
had been assembled ilierc, to enjoy 
the pleasures of dancing and music, 
and few arc the places in Italy, where 
nobility is more noble, or beaut) more 
brilliant. I am more proud of be- 
ing simply styled a l*atriciari, than a 
marquis,” said the MarehtSL- di Xegro 
to me ; and well lie iiiighl be, for he 
was descended from a long line of ht‘- 
rocs, w'ho held a distinguislie<l rank in 
the annals of the Kepublic, long be- 
fore the inunarcbs of Spain, or l*’ranc<* 
or Sardinia, had an opportunity of con- 
ferring titles upon Ligurian subjicts. 
We descended tile hill that lea<ls<li»wn 


keepers I So Buonaparte styled us in 
derision. But when we 4'eflect upon 
what the Venetians and' the Gent^se 
have been, and what the Knglish arc, 
either in their palaces or in Clieir 
wooden walls, we need not he uhlia- 
med of the designation. Alexander 
himself, the proud Autocrat of the 
liussias, the ambitious Czar, who 
tliink.4 to reap where the sickle fell 
from Xapolean's hands, even he could 
not conceal his feelings of admiratioJi 
struggling against envy, when he ex- 
pcrienceil a reception from the mer- 
chants of I.ondon, such as kings w'ould 
be proud to be able to give in their 
banouetting halls*. 

I'lie nearer we ajiproached to the 
residence of Lord llynni, the inort* 
busy became my anticipations. How 

shall I bo roctived hy Imn r v'^bail I bo 
made to shrink under tlie superiority 
of talent ? Shall I smart uiuh r the 


to the eastern gate, crosse<l the ram- 
parts, and the torrent of HeHagnc», 
which had lately carried away the 
stone bridge that was built over it, 
and mounted the acclivity upon which 
Albaro stands. Many a time did 1 
turn buck to gaze upon the inaguifi- 

cent city that I had left behind, us it 
extended itself gloriously ovi’r rock 
ami glen, from the mountains to the 
short?, and litoiall) stretchetl its Inuighs 
to the hca, ami it'* blanches to the ri- 
ver. It lay under my eye with its 
bright buhurbs, ami its decorated vil- 
las, graceful and becoming evtii in 
their galldilJe^^, for ilie vt ry variety 
of colouring. The fronts ot* the houses 
arc painted all manner of colours, 'flic 
'vellowaml the red, and the blue, which 
in ino.st places would look wlntrihicul 
and iantitstical, do ab.sohitel) harmo- 
nize witli the brown mountains, and 
the slate roofs, and the azure sea, and 
Ibrm a picture which it is dtlicious to 
dwell upon. How' tin lordl) lowers, 
tlie stately edifiers, tlie mar hie pala- 
ces, and the cosily temples ol tlie 
prii;c(dy inerchams, carrietl mo back 
to the years that an; gone, and re- 
minded me of the liltU- nation of tra- 
ders, who tliundcreil licfiaiice against 
the Strong places of some of t))o migh- 
tiest sovereigns of tlieir limts! How 1 
thought of iiamcfj — of the iJorius, and 
the Durazzi, and the Biignoli, which 
used to make the MahoineU and So- 
l^mans of the cast^ and the Lhurles h 
and the Philips of the west, tremble 
upon their thrones ! A nation of shop- 


lush of his sarcasms.^ .shall I turn 
abashed from tlu* glance ol his haugh- 
ty eye Shall I bi annoved by scep- 
tical iiisinuatioiis, or shocked bv broad 
and undisguLed attacks u}>oii wltii 1 
have been in the habit of rtganliiig 
with rtspect and rcvireiice : In sliort, 
rny fancy was wound np to the high- 
est pitch, in conjeciuring liow be would 
converse, how lie would look, amt 
wlietber 1 .should ilerive mere pleasure 
or pain from the interMcw. 

'rile apjiroach to that pan of Aibaro 
wlnrc the nobli* I\»ct ihvdt, is bv a 
narniw larit-, ami on a steip UMant. 
The palaee is riUeretl by luftv imui 
gates tliat comluct into a court-) aid. 
planted with venerable Vi w trees, cut 
into gro(i*M|iie sliap* Atur announ- 
cing our arii\al at the jiorlal, we wen 
reccivctl by a man of .'almost gigantn 
Stature, who wore a beanl lianging 
dtnvn his In east to a formidahlc length. 
'J’hi.s, as 1 was given to understand,^ 
was the eccentric Bard's favourite va- 
let, and the same who had stabbed the 
soltlier in the fray at Pisa, for which 
laird Byron aiul the friends of his 
party were obliged to leave the 'I’us- 
can Slates — an exploit, not the hrst in 
its way, by which he had distinguish- 
ed bi.s tiddity to Ins master. An Ita- 
lian Count, with wdiom he lived be- 
fore be entered Lord Byron's service, 
had cxiiericnceil similar proofs of bis 
devoteauess. From what 1 have since 
beard, 1 am indined to lidievc the 
fellow lias at length fallen a sacrtfict* 
to that port of violence, to which .he 
0 
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had so little scruple in havin^r recourse 
hiiiLself. Ild. was sliot by a Siiliote 
captain ; and it wa‘i ibat riiTunntance 
tbatl occasioned the ejn’eptic fifs, 
whicTi are said to hav<‘ seized Lord 
llyroii not inaiiy weeks before his 
deaib, and to li.iv/ •.veal.eiijd bis eon- 
stitiition. 

IJy ib.s r,‘ di it ;i of Ml let- we Wv re 
ledKo-ed tinoo^Ij .i speimi*- ledl, ac- 

e<>inniod ited v/itli a Inlliard-table, and 
lnm|/ ro.iM I Avifb jnrtr.iits, into liis 
Lordship’'. le •( >', in ;-ro )',n, which was 
titl 'd op .0 .f (‘.*.iij)!et ’ stylo ot‘ I-'n 
ii'.h e.Mof »rl. It '.V ; ^ cirpeted atol enr- 
lainerl ; j hl.j/.'!! ;r !o;t; e.Mekled in tin* 

• rite, i li • r;)i* ,pr( id its soQ ainl 
■ ’oph' in.’ ’ h. .‘*re il, a I rial- 
ioe-taM .10 1 looii.po't-ehair, .s'oo.l 
iK.ir t!ie til's'- O' ' ; and n >1 f.ir ireni 
them, rn iiu’ii o ^ • o\.d-!a’)](‘ oj mv d 
on !, r t!ie wo (»|* newlv jjooiished 
(joarfos .in] cH-tn-'ni, antoo;;' otln r 

lieu]. , 'wiii. lay a’vij, r ,i jn 

<h r upon if. 

lii J K V. .' iinU :;ih r w* enteri'd, 
I «.r.l i •»-!»!• Ill rope oMne* iV'n.i 

a n.o ' V, . 1 nil ... ! no > tin • ; h ' 
.ri. ' 1 ' ' V, jv ( t < li” '-ji!. 

ell 1 I'M-i'u'.l o) \M'.h ihif ui'.r, '• *. V. d 

.:!r. .rid '•'cd-irn" ’o-, /] '.tin*", vdoeh 

in.tdi le i I r < . -''it (-.lee, uvv ith ■ 
‘ ..rel’.i* ' a'' my jr> tm ’ji' to 

t]i«' ('.))( r.n V . 'f’ij ioip'* 

in 'As n )■ n nn* v. as tfi^ — th.'it the p. r- 
w»K wS'i '( le'l h- t’o*'' ]i\\ h'-f. tiie 
h 'tst p- . I . ''.'leM on 'to an\ ]»o’^r. 


jioT 's 'it, or p.-oi-’' . I’l r 

' 1 } 

.id f.vr 

''ill, ju e‘‘ >■ 1 V h ' 

Id- 1 

I *.< ne-s ; 

h I • iri.'c < \ ee..' 

1 
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I'/l)' ! 'i\'. 

Til', p-'-. fr.. t ' ' ' e 


:d '!■- 

, l\ , I'll Ml W 

el « ' 
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. ei;} t 1 he t d ■ O. dne^ nnl '-fnke Oi ' 
.N oni in nideh tlie tianiV'S of tin 
origin d arc lo he rceo'^oi/ -d at fi»Nt 
-i 'hl, winch p: rh.ajis m )>c owiiiLi 
to the .dU’t ted po-oioo, .ind ‘'tinlo’d 
air .md loanin r, uloeh Lonl Ih a-'- 
^•unud whi'ii he sat for it. Xeitiver is 
the loarhh* bust by !hinol«oi n ]>•. ]*- 
fono nice, witli \vlte«e as^^istaiice I 
*'ln»old proofoioce tli*' line"- and litu’i- 
nieiits of l]ii‘ Hard eouhl he disun- 
pnished at .a jilanee. 

It struck IOC that Lord Hyroo’s 
coutiteo'oicc ^^a'- liaod^.inic and inti »- 
Icctual, hut witlmol heini.i; s-'o r. iiiark- 
ahly pueli as to rdtract attentirn, if it 
were not previtnisly kiunvn whom he 
wa.s. J1 is lips were full and of .i ;xikhI 
colour ; thi* lower one iucliu''d to a 

Vor. XW 


division in the centre : and this, with 
what are called irap-tcoth, (in a very 
slipflitdep-ec,) pfavc a peculiar expres- 
sion to his mouth. I never observed 
the play of features, or the characteris- 
tics of pliy.«iop;»ioirjy, more narrowly 
than I (lid liord ]ivron'.s, durinpf the 
Avliole ]>eriod of a \l". y anitnaieil con- 
vt'rsjtion, -wliic]! niarly two 

hours, and 1 enuld ii .t hut led all my 
l.avaleriaii jiriiuajd- s .-,ra;jfp:ere(l, by 
discoveritiy; so few indications of vio- 
lent temper, or of ‘tron;.^ tastes and 
«li‘it.'ist( I could ^circely dis''(Tn any 
oi'fh^' traits for wliich 1 scardied, ancl 
sliotild decide cither tliat lie had a 
povM'rrnl command OMr the mu-cles 
of Ills '.i.v, and the t'X^iro'Mioii of Iiis 
e\e, (I* tlla^ tlure wa.s le-,s of that 

lii ry t. inp' i.Liacnt than what has been 
ascribed to I'im. In .sliorl, 1 never saw 
a countenance nu^rc composed and still, 
ami, J iiiii'lii even add, more s\V( ct and 
j f ' pO''.-i < -iie:, th m T.ord Jlyroii’s ap- 

]»taud upon ihi-- oi’cision. 

llis h.^iir w:u, hi'pjni.in^^ to lose the 
ploi.im " , of which, it i- said, he was 
once w> ],n)ud, .and sev-'ral ca'cy strau- 
:>•< rs thems. l\os, in spiti' of 

ifl to have tliem removed. 

IT" Hjure too, vrithoiit lieiniz at all 
< •».’{» if 'V\ erroTimd.w u'lpr.rini’ more 
fidu.'s. tii.m he iifed ; .‘<i) mueh so, 
ihni lie wa.ah temu'UsJy reftisinL' wine 
anti ni.at, imd living almost entirely 

u: iin te-r'dahh 

'fhe rtv, r\(' of a fir'-t introduction 
'c IS h' lii'.hid in n mo,m nt. h} Air 

'■i.M't in;' .* ■ lif jt ct, which at oiicc 

7 . ] i’ ’*< d f, m] ftyr-m dnenr of words 
: . ^ .’ ri!-! h.(\e I-'lu d to lind him: 
ri ' ‘.’vi.h' i rl L*. ' remifi ao of the 
"'p ueli { orr.'*-’, in c^iswer to tlie de- 
cL: .tMu <•:' r!.t' A’h.'ius', ;*ud 

mi 'uimi.d a ceiiv*. r^’.'dMii f'/d nved he- 
t V, «\'n tile two, whi. h. t was mvious 
to he.tr Lord ilynin’.s m nl inicn! ;, I was 
I I 1.0 hurry to lott inuii. 

Among other tilings, T.onl Hyron 
ohs,r\<‘d upon tlie nKi»eifesti\ tlial he 
was particularly jd :u''d with the dry 
('( rvanli z humour that it cont.iincd. 

It rt'minds uu', ' ^.^^d lie, “ of lluMin- 
.swer ('f l.CDiiitkts to Xds^s. win n the 

IVrsiun detnamh’d hi-^ ann.s— C’orne 
and t.dvC them.' ’ lie » vidmitly calru- 
lat'Ml more upon .'■'panish redstince 
and courage, than the (went jnsliticd ; 
and he procei^th d. to describe, with a 
groat deal of spirit and correctness, 
the nature fd‘ tlie countiy which the 
oiiemv would have t(»eucountrT before 
I X 
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they could strike a decisive blow. — 
“ Spain/* he added^ is not a plain, 
across which the Russians and Aus* 
trians can march at their pleasure, as if 
they had nothing to do but to draw a 
inatheni^ioal straight lino from one 
given point to another." 

There were several other pretty con- 
ceits, as we should call tlieiii. In the 
noble poet’s discourse ; but when he 
attempted to enlarge upon any sub- 
ject, he w^as evidently at a loss lor a 
g(H)d train of reasoning. lie did not 
seem to be able to tbllow the thread, 
even of an argument of his own, when 
he wasbotli o])])onent and respondent, 
and was putting a case in his own 
way. 

From tlie cause of the Spaniards, the 
ronversatioii directed itself to that of 
the (frtvk>, and tlie stale jKiper of the 
Holy Alliance upon this subject also 
was brought upon the car])et. Lord 

llyron and Mr both ritliculetl 

the idea that was broached in that 

notable specimen of iinjKTial reason- 
ing, of tlie iu.snmvtioiuirif vtnvvthents 
in the east, (as it was pleased to stylo 
the noblest struggle for libertv, that 
an oppressed people ever ma^Uv,) bt ing 

connected wiili the attempts at revo- 
lution in AVtste rn F.urope, and of a 
corresj)oiidtnre existing betwetn the 
reformers of difftTent countneh “ If 
such a formidable concert as this ex- 
isted, I suppose," said l^ord Ryron, 
smiling, and addressing Mr , 

that two sucli notorious K.idiealb as 
(^ur^cIves, oujht to be atfronted for 
not being permitted to lake some share 
in it.” Cohbett’s name was ii]tro<Iu- 
'ced. and the aristocratic jmet’s obser- 
vation was Uk) striking to be forgot- 
ten — “ I should not like to see Cob- 
bett presi<lingut a revolutionary green 
table, and to he examined by liim ; lor, 
if he were to put ten questions to inc, 
and I should answer nine sati'jfactor- 
ily, but wort' to lail in liic tenth — for 
that tcrjtli, be would .send me to the 
lantern.” 

Lord Byron then turtieil to me, and 
asked, “ Are you not afraid of CfdUng 
upon such an txcorninimieated lieretic 
asinyatlfr If you are an ambitious 
man, you will never get on in the 
church after this.” 

I repiietl, that he was totally mis- 
taken, if be fancied that there was 
any such jealous or illiberal spirit at 
home, and he instantly interrupted 
by saying, Yes, yes, you arc 


right — there is a great deal of lil>cral 
sentiment among cliurchmen in Kyg- 
laiid, and that is why 1 prefer the 
K-taldished ('hureh of England toany 
other in the world. I have beeiv iri- 
iiinate, in iny titne, with several cler- 
gymen, and ue> er considered that our 
difterenee of opinion was a bar to our 
intimacy. They say, I am no ( hris- 
tian, hut I am a Fhristiaii.” I after- 
W'lirds asked .Mr what liis lord- 

ship meant by an assertion so much 

in ctmlradii tion with his writings, and 
was told that he often threw out rxin- 
dom ileclaratioiis of that kind, witit- 
out any meaning. 

Lord Byron took an opportunity ot* 
complaining, that some ot* liis ^nwins 
had been treatt d unfairly, and a'^saihd 
with ji degrte Mriduuv they ditl 
not deserve. They are not intemled. 
ho remarked, to be theological works, 
but im rclv works of im:igitjaii»*n. and 
as sucIj, ought luU h> bee\auun<*d ae- 
cording to the severe rules of polemi- 
cal critieism. 

I mentioned a late productimi of a 
Harrow man, in wbieli “ Cam” had 
been noticed. “ 1 bi>pe,” suid L»)rd 
B., hi ihd not abusi me [lersonally, 
for that would be too bad, as wc* weie 
school-fellows, and very good iriv nds. ’ 

rpon my informing Iniu that llie 
.stnetures wen only lajr and (amliil 
(ibsiTvatiun!-, upon wiuiT tl'.e author 
considered bis l.ords]ii|»‘s mis-state- 
inonts, hv reioimd, “ It is notiiing 
more than fair and just to examine 
iijy writing'* .irmmiLni.itivelv , but no- 
body has any busim ss to enlt r ibe lists 
W'itli a claeger for my throat, wdu n 
the rules oi llu- combat allow lum to 
play with tilts onl\.” 

J^ord Byrot) and Mr scrujmb>us- 

Iv avoided touching upon any su! jtTt 
in u manner that wtis likely to be irk- 
some to me, but once or twice, wln'U 
their jieculiar oiiinions were betrayed 
in the course of conversation, I did 
not cliootic to lose the 0 ])portunity of 
declaring iny own seniiimnts upon 
the same subjects, as explicitly as the 
nature of the conversation would ad- 
mit. Among other things, 1 suggest- 
ed the danger thtre must lie of offend- 
ing < Irnni.scient Wisdom , by arraigning 
w'hat we coubl not always undersUiml, 
and expressed my belief, that the Su- 
preme Being expects humility from 
us, in the same manner as wc exact 
deference from our inferiors in aitain- 
menu or condition. Lord Byron and 
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Mr — thought othcrwisu, and the 
iitfirier cxpUpssetl himself in the celc- 
bmed lines of Milton — 

Will (i(nl iDvcme his ire 
l-'or siiih a petty trf»j»a>ss, and not prai.sr* 
Kiitlicr yo’jr dauntless ^irtue, nlioiii the 

I >f death denounced, wliatexcr thing death 
he, 

DelciTcd not from achieving wl>at tniglit 
lead 

To )i:i])picr liic.” — Ih IX. <J!)2 — h!l7. 

I vtiittired to reply tliat liis Lord- 
ship’s si ntiiiicnts were init unlike those 
expressed in the Virgilian line — 
riccicre si ncipin) .>t’}»cros, Aclicnnita 

niovcho.’'' 

During the whok* intt rvicWjiny ( yes 
were lixed v. ry earnestly upon the 
countenance of the extraordinary man 
helore me. I was dcKirous o!' exami- 
ning eveiy liri(‘ in his l‘uc *, and <»f 
.)u«lgiiig,tVoin t]ieioo\< meiitsot hislips, 
e\f;s, ami brow, what might be ]»ass- 
iiig within his bof^oiu. Perhaps he wat? 
not nnawart' of this, and detennined 
to k('i p 11 more ‘teady command over 
iliejo. A slvjht cofoor oceusioiKilly 

crossed ciiet'ks ; ami once, in par- 
th’iilin , when 1 inadvert*. ntly mention** 
td tnc name ol' a Ittlv, who was for- 
imilv stid to take a ileep inti red in 
his t .tmh.liiji, and related an anec<lote 

lolil me of luT hv a mutual friend — 
“ 1 often bet n Very foolial)/’ said 
tier lad^dop, “ but never wicked/' 
At Ik inotr tins, a blush stole over tin* 
ij./d* Ininl’s lae»', and he observed, 
“ 1 beli< \e Iter.” 

O’ii*!’, :mtl once only, lu* betrayed a 
^ liglit ih’gree ot vanity . He was speak- 
itej. of a narri'w ts<’ape that he liad 
lattly li,id m riding through a torrent, 
llis inare h>st her footing, and there 
was -omi* danger of her being unable 
to recovtr herself. ** Not, however,'* 
mid he, “ that 1 should liave hmi iu 
any personal hazard, for it would not 
heVasy to drown me.’' lie alluded to 
Ids swimming, in wliieh he certainly 
surpassed most men. 

( )nee also he seemed to think he had 
spoken incautiously, and look pains to 
wrrect himself, lie was alluiliiig to an 


invitation to dinner that had been 
given to him by an English gentle- 
man in (xenoa. I did not go, for I 
did not wisli to make any new — I did 
not feel that I could depart from a 
rule J had made, not to dine in Ge- 
noa.'* 

This reminds me of an anecdote re- 
lated to me by the ('ountess D , 

the lady of a late governor of Genoa, 
who was anxious to be introduced to 
Lord llyron. A note w’lis wTittcn to 
that cftl'ct, and the answer explained 
in HS polite language as the subject 
w'ould permit, tliat he had never com- 
plied with such a wish as that which 
the Countess did him the honour to 
emtortain, without having oceasien af- 
tiTward.s to regret it. In spite of tld'i 
ungallant refusal of a personal intro- 
duction, notes frequently pnj^sed bc- 
twiM^n the parties, wdth presents of 
hooks, tSre., but they never nif't. 

When 1 took my b uve of Jaird lly- 
ron, he surprised nie by sayiiei, “ 1 
hope we shall medagain, and yierhaps 
it will soon be in Kiiglaud." For 
tbouirb be seemed to liaxe none of that 
prejudice against Ids muive country 

that has been laid to his charge, yt't 
there was: a want of ingemiousiuss in 
tlirowing out au intimation of what 
Avas not likely ti» take place. Upon 
tJie whole, instead of .avoiding any 
mention ol Kiigland, he evidently took 
:ui interest ni wliat was going on at 
home, and w as ghul, wlieii the conver- 
sation led to the mention of persons 
and topics of the day, wliieh he 
could obtain any information, without 
dirt*ct)y asking for it. 

Such WMS my interview with one of 
tie* most celebrated characters of the 
jireseiit fige, in which, us is generally 
the case, most of my anticipations were 
disappointeil. There was nothing ec- 
centric in hisinaimer — nothing beyond 
the Icvt'l of ordinary clever men iu his 
remarks or style of conversation, and 
certainly not anything to justify the 
strange things tliat have been said of 
him by many, who, like the French 
rhapsodist, would describe him as half 
angel and half devil. 


Tui, dont Ic mmulc encore ignore le vT;ii noni, 
Lspnt niyslerieux, inortel, aiige, on demon, 
Qto ipie tu M)is, Ityron, bon ou fatal genie ! 
ba imit cst ton sejour, Thorreur cnI ton domain. 


17 
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No. XVI. 

To Chriatojiher North, Esq, f 

ON THE LAST EHlXErUGH KEVIEW. 


Dear North, 

I oxer knew an old joker, who, on 
the point oi' death, still continued to 
have his jest. His coinplaint ^vas such, 
that it penr.itted him to be ]jlaccrl in 
the balcony before his house, to enjoy 
the warm sun. In this ]>osition, his 
eye was caught by the ti;:ure ot'an old 
battered-look i 11 *:^ beau, who had been 
a prime swell in his youth, and was 
still rigged out in the finery of tlie 
day, and was endeavouring to look 
young. “ Who is that?” ask(d the 
valetudinarian. He wa^ told. Take 
me in/* said he — take nu' in, for 
iJod’s sake ! — I lay my di ath at that 
fellow’s door.” My ]>oor Iriend died 
in half an hour after. 

Now, Mr North, if I die within the 
next half hour, 1 t-hall artainly 1 .y 
iny death to the ace^nint ol’ the Kdm- 
hurgh Ueview, whi h you li;*\e s,.nt 
me. It is as stupi{l as n<ual, but, 1 
think , more impertinent, 'f !)<> old aho- 
ininahlc lumber-— the guiuine, nutu- 
raJ, and imligenoiis filth of tho con- 
cern — is buoyed up by soj/.e insolinee, 

and iea\eucd by an extra porii(>ji (»f 
spite and malignity. 1 ctmfess it i^ 
halm to my very s ’ul to jin l the 
fellows havt Hot phu:k to face Miil anti 
his hrulher of I .he Wt st min- 

ster Iteview. Jeffh y ;ujd Iiis folk, at 
ahe time that tht y were uineinii. uj der 
us, and carefully scanning oiir every 
sentence, in order to pick from it mat- 
ter of libel — used to Innc the brazen 
forehead to deny iver sadni: such u 
book at all as hlackwood’.s Magazine. 

It circulates,” they wiuild .say, ex- 
clusively among the lories/' i. v, the 
gem)<inen of tin- country, and we 
despise it too n:uch to look at it.*' 
Aceordingly, tiiev voted us out of 
every li])rary in winch they bore sway 
— for which tbe Kboniaii ought to Ik* 
very much ohligvd to them, for it, of 
course, inert ase<l hi^ salt — .<nd took 
every other method t<j eon vi nee the 
public that w'c we re iw ver in thidr 
way. laslie's aclion agaixisl ns nas, 
to be sure, rather a /a Use of llie party, 
for it convicted them of ill-conccaletl 
EorencKs, and 1 understand it is gene- 
rally condemned by his friends. lUit, 


in the case of the Westminster, this 
line of action will not do. TheAVest- 
ininstrians address the same hoiionr- 
rd)le and upriglit body — the Whig- 
Radicals, or R:*dieal-A\*higs ; and read 
Mr?/ must be by the identical ]itople 
who turn .-iway from ns /» with 

weli-aiK‘cU‘d hornn-. It i*- in tlii.s e.tse 
sitter want of pluck, without covering 
of any kind. lJ:ij)])y am I to say, that 
the sale of ll.e Fiimhiirgb h:e. been 
already materially injured by that of* 
the W tstminsler. 

What have we here, in this Tfhli 
Niimlur of Idue and Ilmv r — Hise 
ami ball of IVolit.s.^ — Pish ! 

Jlall s \'oyag\ s and Tiavils. An ar- 
ticle to pull* a hook published by .Mr 
(’onstable. Not 1ml that Hall is a ^ell- 
siblv and ell \\r man. and hi*, book well, 
\«Ty Will worth nadijig — hut we are 
sure tlu I'.ipt.i.u bin* -» H ‘\s hi hi ilie- 
leu.dily ashauieil <it this pii ee of haie- 
fac(‘<l, base l»,'/it>p<rlie iidiuei’ce. It i-, 
just Us bad ns done by our 

Irii'lltl, ,b*, miles de Aloi.tviit. 

(Ruin's >p.iin“- .\notlhr bnoK of Ar- 
ehihaiihs. piitfld and almv.d. ahiisid 
and puibd, according as puhlishtr m- 
j»>>ULie> bore llie aM'- nd.iUi. 'I'he dn er 
jmpudi lice <>f tin m. \V lug Jt iluvvs, in 
talking maplsnruHy of the >p.tui^h 
war, is tnily ” retreslnn A yef,r 
lias not elajc.ed siiu-e they weie ga-- 
conaditi- ahont the ileftaf wbah the 
Due d’AngoukiiK was to rinive, .lud 
boasting rd* the inteti.-i- \al(ii<r of tin* 
Corlis and tlicir ragainulhn.s. Now 
that all that i.sdispcrst d into tliin air,: us 
ur,\ait/ ti u'ouiii Ar,)they kecjion prat- 
ing, prating, ])rating, witii as inueh 
grandilo(|tuiice ah ever. The aiiiinril 
who is rtvitwving Quin is iidmirahJy 
ff/tirr. Witbuiil preU'iiding (says 

he, p. Without pn tending to any 

^rrroi political foresight, w i. may vt ii- 
ture to prwhet/’ iS> c. ivc. (tiu af pi.diti- 
cal foresight, indetd I Whv, yon ini- 
conscionablcii .s, when could you ]vn'- 
tend to at all? When was tlieie 
a single pretlietion of the whole 
fulhlied ? Has not every one tif you 
hetii not only a ftavrif xaKj'., hut a 
/xavTif KdtKo^. \o\x venture to predict ' 
you might as well venture to swallow 
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the Cal ton. A failure in tlie one at- 
teirmt is not much more certain than 
in tijr other, 

Il| ^'CvcT, there is something pretty, 
ai‘tt*r\ill, in this review. We think it 
must come from Lonilon, for we do 
not know all) body hen* whom we can 
suspect of this particular piece of utter 
trasli. -Mr (juin, it appears, was ein- 
])loye(l by a newsjjn]ier to send home 
reports of aifairs on Spain, forwliiihjiu) 
douiit, AIrtjuin got the ri*gii1ar honest 
and welJ-rarm’d wages ol‘ nu n in his 
station. On which the ri viewer lifts 
up his hands in as much a:na/.“mt.nt 
as Dr Noiithey >vould do if he saw a 
.hug illustrating the ways of nature 
hy ])iting a heggar man, and ])reac*hcs 
on the glories of the g^ iUiruien of 
the pres-.,” No nuin, it appe.trs, netd 
iiow-a-days heashaiiU il of scrilnog for 

a news]ia])er at per wet k. A cir- 

cunistaiue greatly to he rejoiced at, 
“ Wiiati ver lends tii rai^e the charac- 
tvr of so iiii])ortini a class oI liitrary 

(! ! I) and political (! I ! !) nun,” is a 
fine thing. 'I'heie an*, however, buV- 
hariaiis, itappv irs, uhoaff tt for it 
ean on!) hv'alli »’r ition ’ ) fo. ontenin ihe 
})iihlh‘ journals, and to hold iiAxi the 
ii])uiilioti of tli ir couiluf'ttws.” Oh ! 
tin* uicKhI p <;ple ! O j) ’opl. thrice 
Kunk in (hininMiaii gloom! W'hat, 
think Ijtdetd'rlu 'lAm s ? nuderx alue 
the .Morning ( ’limnicic read not the 
Morning lli r<dci r light the pipe with 
tile iXaiiiiner ? I’le, ti.. hring them 
out at one*', lhat tlie> may perish at 
till' jannt of i!u* j»en. Do tin y, as our 
elofjueiit articli*-nio!i:er plirascs it, 
wisli to iVuWii dov, n piihiic oiiie.ieii, 
“ hy I'l fusing to \enerafe the eolltrl- 
eil majoiity of tlu* Wiuit-d’vi -v’all- 
'eins lie plume?” W'e Iiopc not, tin* 
tile sake of common dcci'iicy. 

1 ste .lell'rey lus taken iny advice, 
and jeMewed Savage I..andor. He is, 
as I told liim to he, justly indignant 


with tile conceit of the B(x?otiaii in 
despising CIrarlie Fox, and indeed cuts 
him up in tolerably decent style. The 
article is nevertheless a blackguard 
one. The cut at tlie king is about as 
ilirty a piece of cowardly nastiness as 
I have ever seen *—and so, thank hea- 
ven, it will he considered by every- 
body who will read it. The Whigs are 
really a low, mean, paltry, ungeiitle- 
inan-like set of fellows. 1 leave Jef- 
frey s squabble witli Southey and Co, 
alone, giving them full liberty to box 
it about among themselves as man- 
fully as thi'V can; and take leaNC to 
say. as a steady uncompromising Tory, 
tli.it, whatever such folk may liavc 
done, I lulled Buonaparte — I liated 
llohcspiirre — I haletl the .Jacobins— 
I de^jiiM'd the Whigs — I pitied the 

Radicals — and J spit upon tlic present 
J Jherals of the Continent. No change 
of til IK'S can e\ er check that feeling in 
me. J.el others w’ccthcr-cock it to and 
fro as they please. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
very excellent and solid ignorance in 
this article. They (juote, for iiustunce, 
as a mere specum n of st yle, Dandor’s 
account of -Mr (.ieorge Nelly, which he 
puts into the mouth of old Bishop 
Burnt t, without once r.eiiug that it is 
.1 eliaracier of Lord Byron in disguise. 
No such man as (ieorge Nelly ever 
existed. But the retleeming jiassage 
of all the article is, We ourselves," 
taking shekel in a ruined slicaling in 
the Highlands, wlieii that eminent 
pluralisi f^a^v an unlirceilu d harhariaii 
imitton-keeper in a stoi p of weet," 
ii'' our own ^'lu gMierd would call it, rcad- 
iH the I'ifiinhurgh Jteview ! Shades 
ot’ Ossi.in ami Dugald MaeCilashan, 
ye mighty ineo of ( \ itland, lt)ok down 
out ot )\)ur mists, and think of that I 
If the story he true, it seriously, how- 
ever, is II sad ])roi)f how far the demo- 
ralization of our peasantry is carried. 


• Dot's Timothy alhuli* to thr following sentemT, about the middle of p. 00 A 
renutrkalile iiisiaiiee occurs i:i the dialogue between Ann Boleyn and Henry A' 1 11.. into 
wlucb the roiigli, boisterou*;, viduptiious, cruel, and yet gamesome character of that ixio. 
ij.irrlK uiioM, (;m»ss \\m> ca > i ei.ii no <i:i.i’isjini-'.ss has ju 'i o.vk pauallej. 
IN 1 1ll: iiiMTisi! AX SALS, is traiisfuscd/’ Ac. Jsit possible that our friend can be 
right in suj-po.sing (if Midi be ids Mijiposition) that any mui: in l''ngland durst talk so in 
ulliision to the l.niuanc, beiicliccnt, generous, and kind-hearted prince now on the throne 
of thcM' realm'* ? If one could believe that tlicrc were such a num, and that Brougham 
w ere he, well indeed might we parody the poct\s lines, and pray heaven to 

1.1 put a whip ill fifty <Iourlays’ hands. 

To lash the - through tlic lobby.” 
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1 must do JettVey t>ie credit to saiy, 
that I do not think he wrote that pa$-> 
sage. How' would his little angular 
visage have grinned twenty years ago at 
thegander who should exclaim, F rom 
that time [[the time he saw the t’clt 
savage reading the Edinburgh]] the 
blue and yellow covers seemed to take 
a tinge from the humid arch !!!” that 
spanned the solitude In'fore us. Oh, 
Jupiter ! and our thoughts wereco- 
ininglcd with the elements !!!** No, 
no, Jeffrey did not write that curst 
nonsense — it must have been a I Cock- 
ney. 

1 was taken in by the title of the 
next article, Corrections of Mr 
Hume.” I thought soinelaxly had been 
shewing up Jose])h, and wondered 
how it got into tlie Kdinburgh ; but 
on looking more attentively, I find it 
k David Hume who is cut to pieces by 
one Urotlic. Sir Jaiiiii- haspiveii us J<j 
pages out of his tdrthcoming History 
of F.ngland on the sul'joct. It is ra- 
ther liite in the day now to think that 
any worthy \oinig lad, sttch as jou see 
lumbering about the Outer House, 
will be able to demolish a great his- 
torian on the strcngtli of petty facts. 

Hume, no doubt, is ofteli very 
WTong, and always wry partial, but 
when llrodit' is jn Frehiis, and his 
book^, (which Jamie absurdly faneus 
will come to a second tditioii) ari‘ feed- 
ing moths, Hume will Ik* one of our 
great Knglisli classics — 

Oil, flit* bonny relic ftroilic. 

Is iin uiue* canny bodic. 

Mull a cine] as tkordic llrodiw 

Is na fra tliis to J.inkunidoddy : 

David Hume is hut a riodtly. 

Vv'ben he meets Wi’trcordic Ilnxlie: 

S<i let’s ;;ar;g bon and talc our toddy, 

Drir.king gude hick t(» (reordie llrudie. 

Oh, tilt' bonny (^eordic llrodic, &c. 

Vou must forgive this little sportive 
sally of my muse, hut 1 am m en- 
chanti'il with the deniolitiuti of Jack 


the time it (Hume's history) w'as 

written. 

The Whigs weue sTiLL^tHt: 

rnEOOiMINAXT PAJITY OF THE S *ATi: 
— -ANO IT WAS NOT AI.1.0Vt*Jf:U J>1- 
lirCTI.Y TO OFESTION ANY OF THEIK 

J’JIIXCII’LES/' (P. 10‘J.) 

(r(Kl bless the darling party ! They 
are and were, and will ever he, tlie 
true friends of the lilu'rty of the press. 

Then comes some lieavy (roth abu- 
sing Crokcr s Suffolk Papers I do not 
think the Secretiry of the Admiralty 
will lose a wink of sleep in comequence 
of this ass's work. I shall treat you 
to a few important blunders he disco- 
vers in ('/s notes. ‘‘ The l^nkc of 
Kent,” Cruker says, died in 1 710” 
— ** No,” says his critic, ** in 17 tl. ' — 
“ Dortl Scarhorough Killed himself in 

ITdn’*— No, in 17 lo.” “ A jlukc 
of Dorset died in ITdJ'* — in 
ITfiJ.” “ l.ord MansHeld died in the 
HSth year of hi‘c age” — “ No. in the 
Hiuli.’' This valuable correction ariM's 
from the fact, that Lord M. \ms ss 
\t\\rs and viffJttvtn old. Did yon 
ever hear of such a bhH’khead r 

“ French UoiMnnets'’ is tlu nc\t 
article — evidently hy a lu w hand — and 
that a Very poor oiu — very poor in- 
deed. Where iHd Jeff pick up tbs'- 
mature.^ He lias tlu' I’ac-' to pdf* r 
one of our Noetts, Vol. XIII, p. 
i\c. ft»r the only da'cnt thing in bis 
review — that part which quizzes \ j- 
compte D’Ariingconn’s miner, t)t»gical 
iiovil,and that lie iMitclics inest i luin- 
sily, Jeff had better turn oil’ this 

Gruh-StrctU*r. 

Mr Ikutham," says the ncM gen- 
tleman, ** cannot write anything wlneh 
a sensible man will not he glad to 
read.” Ua\ ing read which sentence, 
I akippt'd the article altogetlur. In 
looking through it, I see he isahu'^ing 
tlu* Old Alan of the Mountain, 1 snp- 
poaic, in veugiaiice for the cistigauoii 
of the Westminster. And there is a 


Leslie’s friend Hume, that 1 could 
not help it. Then*, how^ever, is good 
stuff ill Mackintosh’s article, if one 
could read it. I under.staiul that there 
W'as some of it. though, so vagabond 
that ('onstablc’.s folk insisted on a can- 
cel. I. am not quite sure of this fact ; 
as you are on the spot, you may in- 
quire, if you think it worth while, 
which, however, it is not. 

1 heartily thank Sir James Mackin- 
tosh for one sentence, of which 1 shall 
midee a separate paragraph ; bid Bal- 
fiiliiyne set it uj» in small caps. ** At 


delicious paragraph p. *201. to the 
praise and glory of the “ gentlemen 
of the press.” I'hat eminent Inaly, I 
suppose, is enlisting lor the old crazy 
concern. 

Italy'* is the heading of an article 
dedicated to plastering with applause 
that most contemptible of all human 
associations — the Italian C’urhojiari — 
they are weak, cowardly, wicked, and 
disloyal— 'and tliercforc fit for Whig 
panegyric, and our contempt. Oh ! 
that some realhf Uomun spirit would 
onca again ari.se in the Garden of F.u- 
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ropt* ! Those scoundrels arc pulling 
hack corwuiniiiation an entire cen- 
tury 

Mr Brougham cnnclu(h‘s the Num- 
ber %ith his spi ecli in l*arliament on 
the question oi’ tlie Demararti insur- 
rection— and as that lias already af- 
forded suflicient merriment by its 
hallfjon dLiiouenu'iU, J sl»all not say a 
wordahout liis egregious sjiceial plead- 
ing. 'J'lic West India husiiif'i'S is sick- 
ening every one— the hunihug is ex- 
p 'Sfd — and Brougham and Co. may 
tlepeiid upf)n it, tliat a!)]or men than 
he, und works of more pow er and cir- 


culation than his effete journal, are 
employed on the contrary side of the 
question. Indeed he admits it in the 
beginning of the article. 

.lust think of this Xuinbcr of the 
Edinlturgh Be view ending with a 
prayer in the honour of Christianity ! 
1 Batter myself it was wr, who bad- 
gered them into that. 1 wish old Play- 
fair was alive, to sec his coadjutors 
prostrate before the altered spirit of 
the ago. 

(jood night. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Tuesday, " 'J'. T. 


S.— I sliiill p('rhai»s send the article on Horace Walpole, the groat ■\V^lig 
.•nitlionty so inueh jtraised by (’roker's reviewers in this Number. But after 
all, it may he lutter not to say anything about the disgusting wretch. Infa- 
11 1 u s, says 'I’acitus, .slundd be veiled in silence. You are aw'are, of course, that 
he was 


^Timothy must write plainer. I cannot read the last wwd. Indeed, the 
whul(‘ i‘pistle lu ars evident marks of the third bowd. Our friend is quite right, 
indeed, as to most of the j>omt^ he takes- up, but we at least must think him 
(jiiite wrong as to the stylo in which ho introduces (iuin and Basil Hall. We 
hatl a hcfit /// ami an . ar/y ri'view' of the former ourselves, as T. T. might have 
rn-olleeted, .md if we have not yet had an articli' oti tlie other, we wash our 
own hands of that, having entrusted the book the very day vve read it, to a 
particular friend of ours, who ought long ere now to have done justice to the 
(\ipuinV distinguished imrils— merits of which no Edinburgh reviewer that 
< VI r ehijqu'tl biscuit, can be half so well aware as lie is. We also beg leave to 
st.ile, tlial in our oiduion Mr T. T. has never read one sv liable of Mr Brodies 
book, otberwisi lie would have spoken of it more respi'cttully. Mr B. says he 
is a Whig — tliat is triu — but lie is :i laborious impiirer, and a successful in- 
(jiiirer ; and we sincerely wisit tlierc were more Whig^ like him, because wc 
earmot belu ve that men of Karning and sense can be Whig.s in the true (and 
ottensivf) mUso ot the word. 

\\\- sliould lKi\e liad a lieview of him also ; but were bothered with the 
size oi the four octavos. C. N.j 


s'» anzas. 

I xrvi u cast a flower away, 

The gift of one wl»o eared for me ; 

A little flowtT — a faded flower. 

But it was done reluctantly. 

1 never looked a last adieu 
'J'o things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling, almost jiain, 

Even from their lifelessness to pait. 

I never spoke the word “ Farewell !" 

But with an utt raiicc faint and broken , 
An earth-sick yearning for the time, 
When it shall Jtever more be spoken. 
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CtTunc, 




Ko. XV. 

XPH A’EN STMnOSm KTAIfCftN nEPINlSSOMENAHN 

HAEA KiiTlAAONTA KA 0 HMENONr OINOHOTAZEIN. 

iMioc. ap. A/fh 

Z,This is a tllsfich hjf wise oIJ Phoeplidrs, 

An undent irlto wrote cnthhvd Grerh in no siilj/ daps ; 

* *• 'Tis RfiJirr rou <;ooi> win f »iu«iv<; i-j of'I t, 

‘"'Noi l o 1 I r ’1 IIK I'At I, Kl>l'M> Tin. Ft(»A U1> I I K i A <1111’ I' IF ; 

“ llrr f;a3i.y ro ciiAr wiin.i lux i ssim, ihi.iu in'i’iJ.. ” 

An e.i\'! lit nt rdc oJ iltC henrtp old cork' V/.v— 

And a vcrp Jit motto (o put to our 

(*. X. up. Amhr. 

Present — T^MOT^^ Thkifr, E*?!.*., E-v<ni\ OI>oI^FI{'I^ , thi-. ivi ijiKh 

Sni:i*in:«n, amf ^Ir .roNAXiiAV »si*ii ns. 

I K 1 \ . 

’Ws, TickU-r, you art’, aftf r alU quite in the — 1 took the ollur siile 

inertly for the sake of' eonver^ation. 

1 1 1 K J 1 . 

Aye, and if iin youtip; fri/nd here h..’ luiqH’iieil to he t illid away half-nu- 
hour a^o— ;iye, i t i!‘ I liad hapiHi'ed nt't U» •»» ih<‘ \ v et liu\K(»ur ’»n siju'i- 
bashiiijr, and jiariieni srly lor >quah:ishin‘: — uiiai would li ive hem ihoeon- 

seiiiicnce, Mr Moriraii r — wiie.t would have htcii the eonseoucuce, \ou eare^ 
int-devil f 

nnoii 1 ii 1 V. 

W'liy, I SUj»po-.i‘, I ^iJ/)I;]d Jl.tve ]>* fo 

*• (<ivv til the t'’-v i'’.\uv-ch Acilier iriare,” 
as the old of Twickeiihnu or oiudd t'> s.iy. Pope was decidcdl) 

tlic / of (iueiTi Anne's tinn — his liunees \me the pivv;mJlois of tiie prcvseiii 
Coeknt7s. 

Whee.^ht — — for )jeivetj\s .,Ki dionatm. ■ tliae f h afitr. - J’ni 

sure they’re fIofoi enou-jh at F>r.v rat*-, lint realls, \lr J'nkivr, nre si- nuo\Fi t 
hasty? — Oil, man, {ir'jfsjf r. ’J'/motajiJ the latl Jui^^ht li«i\i tuFSiMleni a jt - 
nhis. 

1 lOKi I t;. 

Xo vtliisperin:; at Ambrose's, Ilopre:. — Here, Jonatlian, hoy-~*hen \ the (Jn at 
Boar of the Eore'.l ^o'uminL^ into niy ear, that we may lit >po’Iiii;: a nim. tn 
your hono’ii able jktsoii — What ^,iy yviu to this, m) hearty ? — Oo yon n ally 
now — but .sa/e. j lua^/' n<»w — d » you really lake yourself to be a fri nius •* 
rjooo, (.t^ide to Olhdicrifp) 
lie takes his lothly hrawiks, at ony rate. 

onoin uM. 

llog'j: reniiirks that our y^outhtul friend u proniisinc: piiiKbifier — But this, 
oven thi'>, I fear, may stiD leave the matter u little dubious — tuhimu't iidocti 
doctupn'. 

HOGG. 

Jecriii" at inc, I daursay — hut what FignifioK that ? — Here. Mr Jtvnathau, 
you’re a vtTy Hue doma' lad — never ye hccil what tliae proud-nosed ehiels ttU 
you — put Oftt the i>oein or the novel! — Whilk of them said ye if was ? 

MK KI'U.RS. 

A romAtitic tah‘, sir, interspersed with verses. 

iH)oc;* 

1$ jAebre a gay feck o' verse? r 
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* • ^ Mil SriKRS. 

A Mnsidcfable number, sir— Scvaul of the characters, sir, give vent to their 
in a* poetical form, sir. 

I irOGG. 

that’s a pude auld fashion — A real novell young leddy has ay her kecli- 
vinc in her |K)uch, and some bit back of a letter, or auld mantuaiuaker's count, 
or something or other, to put down her bit sonnet on, just after she s been 
stolen, or robbed, or, what s waur, maybe— 

TICKLFR. 

Hold your tongue, Hogg. Jonathan Spiers* book is a very pretty book, I 
assure you — and his verses are very well introduced — very well indeed. 

OnOHERTY. 

Wliy, Hogg himself, in one of his recent masterpieces, has given the finest 
cxaitipie of the easy and unaffected introduction of the ornament of occasional 
verse, in a prose romance. 

T 1 c K h i: It , ( asUe fo O Doherty, ) 

I forget wliat you are alluding to. Is this in the “ Confessions of the 
Justified Sinner,” which I sec advertised 

onnm- rty. 

No, ’tis ill tlic Three Pt'rih of Man.’* One of ihc chief characters of that, 
work is a hona fide poet, and this personage never opens his mouth, but out 
comes a Ima fide regular psalm-measure stanza of four lines. In the Pirate, 
to be sure, old Norna spouts most unconscionably ; hut even she must knock 
under to the poet of* Ilogg. 

I K KLrn, — e»f'*r /ImAmve.) 

Mr Ambrose, iiave \ou the Three Perils of 3Ian in the house ? If yea, 
bring them forthwith. 

A M II iiosj:, (indionmiily.) 

Sir, !Mr Hogg’s works form part of th<‘ standing lurnituro of the tap-room. 

onoK bin N, ) 

Standing furniture, I will be sworn. 

AMR ROSE. 

1 rather think, Mr Macnuirdo, tlie threat drover from Angus, has one of the 
volnint's just now ; but he seemctl getting very drowsy, and I shall perhaps 
be able to extract it. (/:>//.) 

iiooG, (aside.) 

Honi'st man ! — he's surely been sair forfaugnten tlie (Lay at the market. 

onoiIl.K'l Y. 

Hogg has another character in the same book — a priest; and what think 
ye is his dialect ? Why, pure Chaldee, to be sure. 

TI( Kl.EU. 

Chaldee manuscript you mean, I su])pose. Well, T see no harm in this. 

iioe.t;. 

It’s a’ jx'rft‘Ct nature. If I liked 1 could speak nothing but poetry — dcil n 
liait of prost* — ^frac month's end to mouths end — It would come like butter. 

ODOnFRTY, 

In a lordly dish, to be sure. Coiue, Hogg, I take you at your word. Stick 
fo your psahn-tiiue then. 

irooG. 

Now stedfaslly adhere will I, 

Nor swvrve from thi.s again, 

Hut speak in measured melody 
K or ever more. Amen ! 

TICKLER. 

Hurra! Hogg for over ! that’s a thumping exordium, James. Could you 
m.'itch him tlierc, Jonathan ? 

H 060 . 

There is no poet, no not one. 

Nor yet no poetess, 

Whosirready rliymes like those can run. 

Which my Ii]is do express. 

i y 


VoL, XV. 
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Vea all the day continually 
Out fkom my mouth they go, 

Like river that not waxeth dry. 

But his waves still do flow. 

Sith it be so that Og, the King 
Of Bashan~— 

• TICKLSR. 

Come, Hogg<— in virtue of the power which Christopher gave me when he 
took the gout, you are absolved, and hereby I do absolve you. — One rhyme 
more, you great pig, and 1*11 have you scalded on the spot. 

HOGG. 

The pitcher’s getting cauld, at oiiy rate. Ye had better ring, and bid Am- 
brose have on the big boiler at ance. — And as for you, Jonathan Spiers, they 
were dcaving us wi* saying there was nae oi>enit]g in the literary world. — Me 
away, tliat canua be said, my braw lad. 

OnOHERTY. 

Come, Hogg, a joke's a joke— we've had enough of this. There i> no open- 
ing ill the literary world. 

HOGG. 

Weel, Jonathan, if Byron and me canna make an opening betwee n us, Tm 
thinking ye maun just ca’ canny, and wait till ye see out ODoJiiity and die 
Author of Wavcrlcy— I reckon them about the next to Byron afiftifKna 

TICKLS.R, ' 

Either of Uieir little fingers well worth you both. But, howcvei^ Comr, 

Hogg, supposing Jonathan really to reject iny poor advice, wlul Oild he yoni 
counsel ? Come now, remember *tis a serious concern : — once the sa- 

gacious master of the sagacious Hector. 

HOGG. n ' 

I would be for Jonathan trying a good, rowsing, imlcpcndent 'J'or) piUH'r 
Dell a paper I see's worth lighting one's pipe wi*. It would surely do. 

TICKLER. 

1 daresay Jonathan's ambition aiintd at rather higher concerns ; but no 
matter, what have you to soy against tlie painrs, Jemrny ? 

HOGG. 

Just that they’re a' clean trash— the Scots ants, I mean. There's llu 
Scotsman— it was long the only ane that had ony hit spice of in'L 

and it's noo turned as douce and as doited us the very warst of them, afnee* that 
creature turned Uicardo Professor, or what ca’ ye’t. He wair a real dour. 
Ugly, sulky beast, but still he was a beast — now they’re mere dirt the lave o* 
them— just the beast's leavings — perfect din. 

OOOHEKTY. 

What say ye to tlie Weekly Journal, Joiiics r 

HOGG. 

Too— too^too— too*-too I By'r Lady, good Master Lieutenant — loo !— too f 
—too !— too !— tooj— pheugh ! 

TICXLKR. 

The Courant, Hogg ? 

HOGG. 

An cdificationing paper. I’ll no deny. It has a' the farms and roups. I 
cooldna do without me Courant. 

TICKLER. 

What sort of paper did you wish Jonathan to set up— A Beacon, {icrhaps ? 

HOOO. 

A Beacon ! Gude pity us, Timotheus,— are ^ou gaun dementst a'thcgither ? 
I thought ye said Jonathan was a prudent, quiet, respectable laddie— wishing 
to make his way in the warld — and ** your ain sense tells you," as Meg Dods 
says about the lad remaining in the room with Miss Mowbray, that, though 
your Anti«jaGobiDB, and John Bulls, and'Tworonny PosUB^s, and saeon, do 
very weel m the great Babel of Lunnun, the like o' tbac things are quite he- 
terogeneous in this small atmosphere of the Edinbro* meridian— the folk here 
canna thole’t* 
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TlCKtEft. 

Jonathan try a good daily paper in London^that is much wanted at 
prttoiA. Indeed^ a new one is wanted every three or four years ; for the chaps 
th^ucceed soon get too rich and fat for their business, Stoddart is quite a 
Bonbon man now. The Courier is verging to conciliation. 

ODOUEaTV. 

By tbe bye, some dandies always pronounce Courier, as if it were a French 
word^ eourtc^Did you hear our mend Peter's joke upon this at Inverness? 

TICKLES. 

Not I— What was it ? 

ODOHEKTY. 

Why, a young Whig wit asked some witness before tho venerable Jury 
(’ourt, Are you in the habit of taking in the Cowrie, sir ?” Upon this, Pa- 
trick, in cross-cxaininatioii, says, Are you in the habit, sir, of taking in the 
Morning /V— T* 

IICKLEB. 

Very well, Peter !— But enough of the jiapers. I wonder you, Odoherty, 
ilon’t think of patching up the i\Iemoirs of Byron— you could easily guess 
what sort of stuff they were ; and, at any rate, an edition of 10,000 would sell 
cre tlic trick could be discovered- 

ODOIIERTY, 

Why, I flatter myself, if it were discovered, the book would still be good 
. nougli to soil on its own Iwttoiu. But the booksellers are turning so dcucedly 
v<|iu‘5iiriish now-a-days, there’s r< ally no opening for a little fair quizzification. 
There was Ihaike went to C'olburn about his Foote ; Colburn remarked, it was 
a pity there was non<* of Foote’s private correspondence to la* got hold of — 

Pooh, pooh !” quoth Theodore, I’ll make a volume of it in three weeks.” 
I'olhuni took trigilt at this, and tlie thing stopped. What a pity now ! Would 
not the letters have bcou all the better for being not Foote\ but the Grand 
Master's ? 

TICKLER. 

To lie sure they would ; and, after the Memoirs of Byron that Colburn did 
publish — old naste-and-scissars work — ^he need not have lx?cn quite so sensi- 
tivc*. I wouhl nave thought. But there's no saying as to these people. Col- 
burn’s getting deuced rich uihjh the IJtcrary GazetU*, Lady Morgan, The 
Writer Tam, and the rest of these great Guns of his, I have a notion, 

OnolIERTV. 

To be sure be is.— But, as for Byron’s Memoirs, why, I can tell you I have 
read the book iiiyseb*, twice* over ; and, what is more, you will read it your- 
self within a month or six weeks' time of this present. 

TICKLER. 

Aye ? — ^liow ?— indc'ed ? — WTll, you surprise me ! 

OnoilKRTY. 

Why, the fact is, that the work had been copicil, for the private reading of 
a great lady in Florence ; and it is well known in London, that Galignaui has 
bought the* MS., and that it will be out in Paris forthwith.— But is this real- 
ly news for you } 

Hoor.. 

It’s nows — and blythe news too— to me, for ane. But, 1 say, Ensign, speak 
truth now— Am 1 mentioned ? 

OnOIIEETY. 

Frequently. 

HOGG. , 

Dear me ! wliat docs ho say of me ?— nae ill, Til bo sworn— I ay took his 
part, I'm sure. 

OOOHERTY. 

Why, he takes your part, too, on the whole— He puffs your Queen's Wake 
and Chidt*e most stentorio^y ; and on the whole does you justice— You are 
in the Dictionary. 

HOOO. 

Thu OicUonury !— «a» he St an English Ihctionary too ?— Od, t would lUtf 
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tO'Seu myself quoted in the £ii^ah Dictionary— -A bit of Hogg in below a hit 
of l^con^ maybe— it would look very well, " 

obohehty. 

In the next Dictionary that appears, no question, you will be gratified with 
abundance of such compliments— but the dictionary of Byron is quite another 
sort of tiling. One volume of his Memoirs, in short, consists of a dictionary 
of £dl bis friends and acquaintances, alphabetically arranged, with nroper defi* 
nitions of their characters — criticisms on their works (when they liaa any) — 
and geiierallv a few specimens of their corre8ponf||H|re. To me this volume 
seemed, on tne whole, the most amusing of the thr^ 

HOOU* 

I diuna doubt the ne'er-do-weels, to gang awa and bum sic a book 

as this. ‘ 

ODOHXRTY. 

Pooh ! 1 tdl you 'tis not burnt — ^>'ou will see it in the course of the 
summer. 

TICKLEU. 

Afiber all, it could not well have been published by Murray— Galignani, or 
some foreigner or other, was the only plan. 

ODUllEHTY. 

Why, there may be two opinions as to this. It was at one time under- 
stood Uiat iMurrav was to have employed my excellent friend Tegg to bring 
the thing forth — ^out jHirhaps Tom would have been ovcniice. 

TlCktLH. 

O, as to that, you know Davidson's name could have stood alone, as in the 
case of the first canto of the Don. 

OnOIIKftTY, 

Hang it, you are forgetting that infernal narrow-minded old quiz of u Chan- 
cellor— bis abominable punctilios about the injunction rng law, you know, have 
entirely done away with the temptation to publihli iin}>roper books. 'J’herc is an 
Knglisn judge and cabinet-man for you ! Dlwuntcnancing Don Juan— 
Strangling Byron's Memoirs, (so far as the English MS. was in question)— 
Fine doings — ^fine doings — we shall be a pretty nation soon, I calculate. 

liooo, ) 

My blessings on your auld pow, 

John Anderson, ray joe, John. 

And yet. I'm doom'd glad that the lady in Florence had had a copy of Byron a 
3f5. I have a gay hantle letters o’ Byron’s in iny ain dask — 1 wonder what 
the trade would give a body for a sma* volume of his epistolary corresi>oiid- 
euce wi’ his friends. 

OPOHERTY. 

" Not one rap— His letters to John Murray will be (juite a sufficient dose of 
ihemselves — ^but, to be sure, they mayn’t be prinud just imnu'diately. 

TrrKM'K. 

Not in my day, I calculate— you young dogs may expect to outlive both me 
and John Murray— you will see the whole of it, Ensign— ami you. .Tonatharu 
— But I, long ere then, shall be eqjo) ing tlie conversation of Byron him- 
self.— 

E9&a yt Ksufjit^teJv hifAOffTt 

xwi K$KCcMjAfjLimf ait mr wvTtff 
HtXio; (pettiuf tn'tis^xiTatp axrtn 
OvS* QirW at ir^oj ttpetfop cert^ottrat 

Ov& oruv iC7« yauC9 u,m tv^orpAiTfjTai— 

Helas I helas ! fmtf isrciv«4, ^ ! och ! ocli ! 

HOGG. 

Mcdi, sirs ! what's a* this nimbleterow ?— what's ailing Mr Tickler ? 

OnOHERTV. 

You upon pale Cocytus' shore !— you old piece of whip-cord !— I'll back 
you to ninety-five as r^ly as if you were a sinecurist.— And besides, to be 
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BcriouB, liionp you don't mean to keep company with people down, yonder^ 

wbom^ou’^ done nothing but abuse^ while iwi vdwi h^on. 

• TICKLEE. 

dame, ODoherty — I know very well you and I can never agree as to this. 
But* now that Lord Byron is dead, you must really stint in your gab, Mor- 
gan ODoherty. — We have lost a great man, sir — a truly great man— one of 
the very few really great men of might that our age has witnessed. 

ODOHERTY. 

Not at all, my dear yoii|||^by no manner of means. Byron was a very cle* 
vor man, and a very clever poet ; but, as to his bdng either a truly great man, 
or a truly peat jioet, I must altogether diftbr trom you. — Why, sir, he has 

left no truly great work behind him ; and his character was not greoi. 

TICKLER. 

I don't admit all that.— But, taking the first thing you say to be so for a 
moment, what is the f^eat work that we have of Alcoeus, of Sappho — even ai 
IHndar, or of Sallust, or of Petronius ? — ^aiid yet these, I take it, were great 
people, and are so even in your estimation. 

HOGG. 

I never heard tell of one of them afore since ever I was bom— 'Did ye, 
Jonathan ? 

MR SPIERS. 

0 tic, Mr Hogg !— never heard of Sallust ? 

ODOIIEllTY, 

Ves, Tickler, my good follow, but you are not stating your case fairly.— 
TJu’so pcoj>le have left glorious iVaginciits — enough to make us believe what 
Other great ])eoi>lo say of the works that have piTished : but, misery on that 
infernal engine the press ! — the next worst tiling after gunpowder — Byron's 
fragments never can exist. — Spite of fate, the whole mass of lumber exists, and 
will exist, and nobody, in modtrn times, wdll take the trouble to pick out the 
few line bits Byron reuliy may have produced, and place them before the eyes 
of the world, to the exclusion of his portentous balaam. This is the true do* 
vllry of your modern authorship. 

TICKLER. 

lias Candide, then, no separate cxistenee of its own ? — Does anybody, when 
they read that glorious tiling, or t!ie j*rincess of Babylon, or Zadig, trouble 
tltcir ht‘ads with thinking of the existence of (Kdipv, the Universal History, 
ami all the rest of Voltaire’s liuinbiigging Tragedies and Histories ? — Not at 
all, iny hearty. — Dr, when p(‘ople read ^fanou Leseaut, does it diminishtheir 
deliglit that the Abbe Wrote and published fifty volumes, or more, oi bad no- 
vels, which no Jmman creature above the calibre of a Turnipologist would now 
endure throe pages ot7 — Or do I, in reading Goldsmith's Essays, bother my- 
self with his llistory of Animals, or his History of Home .'‘—Ur do any of us 
enjoy Tain o’ Shanter the less, because Dr Currie’s edition contains all that 
stuff of Burns’s Epistles to INIrs Dunlop, George Thomson, ? — Or who the 

devil has ever even heard the name of the five-hundredth part of the trashy 
productions which flowetl from the pens of Fielding and Smollett, or their 
great masters, Le Sage and Cervantes ? The critiques of the Doctor, the plays of 
the Justice, the many bitter bad plays and novels of the Author of Don Quix- 
ote, and tile myriads of bad plays, and Imd books of all kinds, of tlie Author 
of tlic Devil on’Two Sticks— these matters arc all pretty well forgotten, I sup- 
IH>sc ; and what signifies thi.s to the Student of Saiicho Panza, Asmodeus, 
Coinmo<1ore Trunnion, or Parson TruUiber ?— Come, come— own yoursdf beat 
now, like a fair man. 

ODOHERTY. 

You spout nobly when your breath is once up ; but, seriously then, wha 
arc the works of Byron that you think will be remembered in honour ? and 
what is the sort of name altogether that you think he will bear. 

When weVe all cold and musty, 

A hundred years hence 

TICKLER. 

1 think Byron a Childe Harold, Corsair, I.»ara, and Don Juan, (in part,} will 
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be remembered in the year of grace ld24k ; and I tliink the name of Byron will 
iben be ranked as the third name of one great sra of die imagh^tivc lUcra- 
tore of England ; and this I think is no trifle. 

HOGG. 

After Sir Walter and me? 

TICKLER. 

'^ 0 , Hogg, to be honesty before you, my dear creatnre. Yes, before you. 
Before everybody else in the line, my dear James, except the author of the 
Bride of I<ajnmermoor, and the author of Buth.^ name the two best and 
most pathetic works of the two best, and, to my feMng, most pathetic writers 
of our day— the only two— I speak with disparagement to no one — that have 
opened np absolutely new flelds of their own. For, after all, 1 do not uphold 
Byron so much on tlie score of original invention, as on that of original energy. 

HOGG. 

Original energy ! what means that, being interpreted ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, I mean to say, that mere energy of thouf^t and language may he 
carried so far as to make, I do not say a poet of the very highest class, but a poet 
of a very high one— and I say that Byron’s energy was of this Und — and I say 
that his place is immediately behind the all but IlonuTic iiiagician of the 
North, and the all but Miltonic prophet of the Lakes. There’s my apophthegm 
—for that, I think. Jemmy, is your name for anything you don't understand. 

HOGG. 

Many thousand thanks to you, Mr Timothy Tickler of Southride. 

OnOllCHTY. 

The fact is, that Byron was a deuanl good rattling fellow ; a chap that 
could do most things he had seen anybody else do before him, just as I could 
write five hundred first-rate songs, a la Tom Moore, or a la James Ilugg, if I 
had a mind. The far greater part of his composition w'as decidedly of this 
cla8S~-his short narrative octosyllabic was as clccidctlly a copy of Walter 

Scott, as that of the Quef?n’8 Wake— his deep feeling of nature,"— ha ! ha ! 
ha ! — ^in the tliird canto of Harold, and other subsequent cunaTtis, was there-* 
suit of his having read then — and a hint that he had not, more shame to him, 
read before— the jjoetry of that olii Pan of the wtx)ds, W. W.— His Beppo 
was the visible by-blow — a vigorous one, I admit— of Whistlccraft— his Man- 
fred was a copy of Goethe, and his Deformed Transfonned was at once a half- 
formed and a defonned transformation of tlu' Devil and Doctor Fuustus, of 
the same uninteUigiblc, cloud-compelling, old Meerschauinite. — Shall I go 
on ? 

HOGG. 

As lang as you like, my dear fellow — ^but you wunna make out Wordsworth 
'to have WTitten Parasina for a' that — no, nor Frtr(‘ to have ever hail one can- 
to of Don Juan in his breeks. Pooh ! pooli ! ODoherty, you might as weel tell 
me that Shakespeare was the copyist of the auld idiots that wrote the original 
Henry Fifths, ^ug Johns, and so forth. Byrun wa9 the great iiiuii, sir. 

OnOHEUTY, ^ 

rU mve yott,j||pis much — I do believe he might have bc^n a great man; 
if he had cut vmc fairly, and taken to prose. My bumble opinion is, dial 
verse will not thrive again in our tongue. Our tongue is, after all, not an 
ovcr-mclodious one. 1 doubt if even Shakespeare would not have done well 
to cut ib— at least it always appears to me, that when he writes what die critics 
call Mte e, he is most poeticaL What say you to Hamlet’s talk with Uoscncrantz 
and TvUdenstern This overhanging vaidt, look ye, fretted with golden 
fires," &c. &c- &c. — Is not that poetry, sir ? At any rate, the fact is, that 
Bynm never could versify, and that his Memoirs and w private lettiers are the 
only things of his, that I have ever seen, that gave me*, in the least degree, the 
notion of a fine creature enjoying the full and unconstrained swing of his facul- 
ties. Hang it ! if you had ever seen that attack of his on Blackwood— or, 
better still, that attack of bis on Jefibey, for puffing Johnny Keats— or, b^t 
of aU fiexfaans, that letter on llobhouse— mr that glorious, now I think of it, 
t^ ^nmitaDle letter to Tom Moore, giving an account of the blow-up with 
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Zilurray fibo^ the Don Junn concern — Oh dear ! if you had seen these, you 
wouldAevelniave thought of mentioning any rhymed thing of Byron's— no, 
noMril^ii his epigrams on Sam Rogers, which ore well worth five dozen of Pa- 
rasihas and Prisoners of Chillon, and— — 

TICKLEE. 

Stuff! stuff! stuff I— But 1 take it you're quizzing within Che club^which 

you know is entirely c(mtTa bonos mores, Dr^ this. Ensign. 

OnOHERTY. 

I am dead serious. I tdl you, Byron's prose works, when they are printed, 
will decidcHlly fling his verse into total oblivion. Vou, sir, that have merely 
read liis hide-bound, dry, barking, absurd, ungrammatical cantos of Don Juan, 
and judge from them of Byron’s powers as a satirist, are in the most pitiable 
position imaginable. One tliumping paragraph of a good honest thorough- 
going letter of his to Douglas Kinnaird, or Murray in the olden time, is worth 
five ton of iliat material. 1 tell you once again, ne never wrote in verse with 
perfect case and etiect— verse never was his natural language, as it was with 
llorace or Boilcau, or Poihj or Si)enser, or any of those lads that could not 
write prose at nil. When he wrote verses, he was always translating— that is to 
say, bc*astifying — the prose tliat already existed in his pericranium. There was 
nothing of that rush and flow* that speaks the man rhyming in spite of himself, 
as in the Battle of Marinion, or Hamilton's Bawn, or any other first-rate poem. 
No, iio—hc counted his feet, def>cnd upon it— and, what is less excusable, 
did nor always count them very accurately. Of late, by .Jupiter, he produced 
tooth-breakers of the most awful vinilence. I take it the Odontists had bribed 
him. 

TICKLER. 

Why, whom do you call a good versifier, then 

OnOUERTY. 

We have not many of them. Frerc and Coleritlge are, I think, the most 
perfect, being at once more scientific in their ideas of the matter than any 
Olliers now alive, and also more easy and delightful in the melody which they 
themselves jiroduce. We have no better things in our language, looking mere- 
ly to vcisificalion, than the psycological curiosity— 

A damsel, with a dulcimer, 

In a vision once I saw, 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on a dulcimer she play'd, 

.Singing of Mount A bora,’* &c. 

Or Freres translation of the Frogs, printed long ago in Ebony. Do you 
member the vcrst*s, in i>articular, which old North used to read, tvith a few li- 
teral alterations, as a fine cut at Jo.seph Hume, Peter Moore, and the other 
grand leaders of the Whig party now ? 

Foreign stamp and tuxlgar mettle raise them to command and place, 
Brazen, counterfeit pretenders, flunkies of a flunky race ; 

Wliom the Whigs of former ages scarce would have allowed to stand. 

At tlic sacrifice of outcasts, as the 8cai>c-goats of their band." 

Byron seldom or never made verses equal, merely r/i/d verses, to the like of 
these. Wlien he did, it was by a strict imitation of something his ear had 
caught in the versification of some preceding iE>et. As for the Sj^enserian, you 
well know chat wheneviT his sweep of stanza did not vividly recall Thomson 
or old Edmund himself, the stanza was execrably hard, husky, and unswat- 
lowablc. 

TICKLER, {solemnfy,) 

Tambouigi, taraboui^, thy larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiatit, and promise of war !' 

ODOHERTY. 

Come, come, IHmotlieus, don't throw your chair back in that abominable 
\^nkee-doodle fashion— Stick to the argument, sir— don't lounge and siE)ut. 
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TICKLCIt. 

** It is the hottr^ wheti^ ih>ni the boughs^ 

The nightingale's lii^ note is heard ; 

It is the hour tvhen lover's vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper'd word : — 

And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 

And in the sky the stars arc met ; 

And on the waves a deeper blue. 

And on the leaf a browner hue. 

And in the heavens that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

AVliich follows the decline of day. 

As twihglit melts beneath the moon, away. 

ilOGG* 

Ay, ay, man, these are verses, {AMe io Spiers,) Do you think they Vo a.- 
good as Kilmeny ? 

IICKLI'K. 

Listen to me one moment more, O Doherty. The fact, sir, stands simply thus : 
—•It is obvious to any one who is capable of casting a comprehensive e\e ovet 
things, that there are three ditterent great veins of thought and sentiiiu'ni 
prevalent in this age of the world :* and 1 hold it to be equally clear, that Kng« 
land lias furnished at least one great poeticid c'X|M^sitor and ii'iU’rj»reter for oath 

of the three. This, sir, is the Age of Revolution. It is an age in which earth 
rocks to and fro upon its foundations — in which recourse is had to the elements 
of all things — in which thrones, and dominations, and princi^des, and powers, 
and opinions, ond creeds, arc all alike subjected to the sifting of the winds ol 
Intellect, and the tossing and lashing of the w'avcs of Passion. — Now, there ure 
three ways in which the mind of poetic power ma// look at all this— there an' 
three parts among which it may choose*. First, there is the spirit ui' scom ot 
that whidi is old— of universal distrust and derision, mingled up with a cer- 
tain phrenzy of indignation and innovating lory — I b n i.s Ttyron — Then 
there is the high here ic spirit of veneration for that uhich has bem — that irtill 
deeper, that infinitely more philosophical distruNt, wlucli ha> for it<i obj(‘ci 
this very rage and storm of coxcoinbica.1 iim.>vatioii winch 1 have Ix cu dt - 
scriliing — This is Scott — the iioVde bard of the noble — the prop ot tlu- vem -. 
rable towers and temples, beneath wliicli our latiurs worshipped and did Jm- 
mage in the days of a higher, a purer, a mote chivalric race. — Thi^ i*' the von f 
that cries— ift defence^! 

Faster come, faster conu . 

Faster and faster, — 

Page, vassal, squire, and groom. 

Tenant and master : 

Como ns the winds come. 

When forests arc rending ; 

Come as the waves come. 

When navies are stranding !*' 

And tlwre is yet a third spirit — the spirit of lonely, ineilitativc, high-soulcd, 
and yet calm-souled men — of him who takes no part in sounding or oinking 
the war-pipe of either array — ^thc for-oif, iiliiloso[mic contemplator, who, turn- 
ing from tne turmoil, out of which be sees no escape, and irent^afcd with a 
profound loathing of ail this mighty clamour, about tilings, at tlic best, but 
fleeting and terrestrial, plunges, as it were, into the quiet, serene ocean- 
depths of aolitary wisdom, there to forget the waves that boil upon the surlaa^ 
to brood over the images of eternid and undisturbed trutli and In^auty . 
— ®iis is Wordsworth hear how he describes a poet's tomb*— 

A convent— even a hermit's cell — 

Would break the silence of this dell. 
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It is not quiet— is not ease, 

, But somcthinp; dcKjper far than these. 

The separation that is here 
Is of the grave — and of austere 
And tiappy feefings of the dead : 

And therefore was it rightly said, 

That Ossiaii, last of all his race, 

Lies buried in this lonely place.” 


tlOGO. 

Hech me !— ril be buried beside Yarrow mysell ! 

OnOHERTY. 

And dug up, no doubt,. quite fresh and lovely, like this new hero of yours, 
one hundred suinmers hence. I hope you will take care to be buried in the 
top-hoots, l)y the by — they will gratify the speculators of the year two thou- 
sand and two. 

TICKI.ni. 

So Byron is, after all, to he buried in (ircecc — Quite right. TIis snspira- 
tion was originally from tlicnec — his muse always spread a broader pinion 
whenever she hovered over the blue jrEgcan. Proudly let him lie on Suniuin ! 
loftily let his s|nrit gaze at midnight upon the rocks of Salamis ! 

OnolIEllTV. 

So bo it. But I have still one word to say to you anenf his Lordship of By- 
ron. Byron was by no means, Mr Timothy, the .lacohin Bard that you seem 
to hoW him. I'll be shot if he ever penned one stanza without feeling the 
coronet. — Ay, ay, sir, he was indeed Byron my Baron,'* and that to the back- 
l»one. 

TICKLER. 

You arc quite right, ODoherty, and 1 would have said the same thing if 
Hogg hatl not interrupted me. The fact is, that Byron toqjt the walk I men- 
tioned, but he did not take it in that singleness of heart and soul with which 
the two other geiitleinen took to theirs. No, sir, he was too good by nature 
for what he wished to be — he could not drain the hlootl of the cavaliers out of 
his veins — he could not cover the coronet all over with the red night-cap — he 
could not forget that he was bom a lord, a gentleman, an English gentleman, 
and an English lord ; — and hence the contradictoriness which has done so much 
to weaken the effect of his strains — hence that self-reproaching melancholy 
which w’as eternally crossing and unnerving him — hence the imjiossibility of 
his hearing, without a quivering pulse, ay, even after ail his thundering trum- 
pclK al)out Washington, America, Republics, and fiddic-dc-dees, the least echo 
of what he in his very last |K)fm so sw'celly alludes to — 

" The home 

Heart ballads of green Erin or grey Highlands, 

That bring Locliaber back to eyes that roam 
D’er far Atlantic Continents or Islands — 

The calentures of music that oVreome 
All inountaineersVith dreams that they arc nigh lands 

No more to be beheld but in such visions"— 

Hence the dark heaving of soul with which he must have written, in bis Ita- 
lian villezgiatura, that description of his own lost, forfeited, ancestral seat — 1 
can repeat the glorious verses. 

It stood embosomM in a happy valley, 

Giown*d by high woodlands, where uic Druid oak 
Stood like Garactacus in act to raUy 

His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thunder-stroke ; 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters — as day awoke. 

The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 

To quaff a bmk which murmur'd like a bird. 

VoL. XVI. 
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Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften'd way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around ; the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed ; 

Tlie woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With tlieir green faces fix'd upon the flood. 

Its outlet dash'd into a deep cascade, 

Sparklltag with foam, until, again subsiding. 

Its shriller echoes«->likc an infant made 
QuicU^sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet ; and thus allay'd, 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings through the woods; now dear, now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 

“ A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 

(While yet the church was Home's) stood half apait 
In a grand arch, which once screened many an aisle. 

These last- hod disappetur'd — a loss to art : 

The first yet frown’d superbly o’er the soil, 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart. 

Which mourn'd the power of time^or tempest's march. 
In gazing on that venerable arch. 

“ M'lthin a nichsi nigh to its pinnacle, 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctifietl in stone ; 

But these had f;dlen, not when the friurs fell, 

^But in the war which struck Charles from hit throne. 
When each house was a fortalice — ns tell 
The annals of full many a line undone. 

The ^knt cavaliers, wiio fought in v'ain 
For tnose who knew not to resign or reign. 

“ But in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd, 

Tlie Virgin Mother of the Ood-born child. 

With her son in her blessed arms, look'd round, 

Spared hv some chance when all beside was spoUM ; 
She made tne earth below seem holy ground. 

This may be superstition, weak or wild. 

But even the faintust relics of a shrine 
Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 

** A mightj window, hollow in the centre, 
tShum of its glass of thousand colcfurings. 

Through which the deepen'd glories once could enter. 
Streaming from tiff the sun like seraph's wings, 

Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now fainter. 

The gale sweeps tlirough its fretwork, and oft sings 
The owl his antltem, where the silenced quire 
Bie with thdr hallelujahs quench'd like fire. 

** But in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical-»a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 

And barmoniz^ by the old choral wall. 

Others, that tome original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Thoijrii le« than of Memnon's statue, warm 
In Egypt's rays, to harp at a fix’d hour) 

To this grey ruin with a voke to diarm* 

Ad, hut serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower : 

The cause 1 know not, nor con solve ; but such 
Hie fkct;«-I've heard it,.— once perhaps too much. 
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Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvincs quaint — 

$tranf^e faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here perliapa a monster, there a Saint ; 

I'Jic fiprinff gush*d through grim mouths, of granite made, 

A lid sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man's vain glory, and his vainer troubles/* 

HOGG. 

It la there — it is nowhere but therc> that Byron's ghoalP'lvill linger. Ye may 
speak about Greca^, and Home, and America ; but his heart was, after all, 
among the auld mouldering arches and oaks of his forefathers. I would not, 
for something, stand ac hour of black night bdow the shadow of that awfhl 
auld Abbey. Ghosts indeed!— 1 could mce the spectres of auld priests and 
monks cnOw, 1 daursay— but od, man, what a ghost of ghosts will Byron's be ! 

TICKLER. 

Well said, James Hogg— Go on. 

HOGG, (fiaving drunk off* a tumUer.) 

1 canna express what my feelings are as to some things— but I have them 
tor a* that. 1 ken naetbing about your grand divisions and 8ub-d|visions, about 
old things and new things, and contemplatiye spirits and revolutionary spirits, 
and what not — ^but this 1 ken, sirs, that I canna bide to think that Byron's 
dead. There’s a wonderful mind swalloweil up somewhere— Gone ! ana gone 
so young ! — ^and maybe on the very threshold of his truest glory, baith as a roan 
and as a poet— It makes me wac, wae, to think o’t. Ye% laugh at me. Cap- 
lain ODoherty ; but it's as true as Tm telling ye, I shall never see a ^ud 
blue sky fu'.of stars, nor look out upon the Forest, when all the winds of winter 
arc howling over the wilderness of dry crashing branches, nor stand beside the 
sia to hear the waves roiiring u|K}n the rocks, without thinking that the spirit 
of Byron is near me. In the hour of awe — ^in the hour of gloom— in the hour 
of sorrow, and in the hour of death, 1 shall remember Byronf 

TICKLER. 

Kugc ! Let no more evil he said of hhn. M« rot i» MaBoBmt ro^ofMxfi^a’kfTas^ 
i’t ace bf' to the illustrious dead I 

ODOHERTY. 

By all means, gentlemen — ^l)y all manner of means. ^ Here, then, fill your 
glasses to the brim — and rise uj> — ^To the Memory of Byron ! 

OMNEs (^riiiny.) 

The Memory oi Byron ! ^ 

Alr^Thc Lasi Rose vf Summer. 

ODOHERTY, {Sififfi.) 


I. 

LamIent for Lord Byron, 

In full flow of gnef. 

As a sent of Milesians 

Would mourn o’er tlieir chief i 
With the loud voice of weeping, 
Willi sorrow's deep tone, 

Wc shall keen o'er our poet, 

All faded and gone." 

Though far in Missolunghi 
His body is laid ; 

Tliough the hands of the stranger 
His lone grave have made ; 
Though no that fbsm Old England 
Its tnrfaoe wUl tread. 

Nor the sun of Old England 
/ Shine over its head ; 


3. 

Yet, bard of the Coreelr, 

High spirited Childe ; 

Thou who sang*st of Lord Manfred 
The destiny wild ; 

Thou Star, whose bright radiance 
Illumined our verse, 

Our souls cross the blue seas, 

To mourn o'er thy hearse. 

4 . 

Thy faults and thy foBies, 
Whatever they were, 

Be their memory dispersed 
As the winds of tho afari 
Na^ieproacheeftom me 
Oh thy corse riiall be tiirown, 

Let the man who is stnlees 
UptiB the first stone. 
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ft. 6\ 

In thy vigour ol' luanltood But 1 hoped in uiy bononi ' 

Small praibc from my tongue That moment would crAiic, 

tliy fame, or thy talents. When llty feelings would wander 

i >r merriment wrung ; Again to thefr homiN 

’ For that church, and mat state, and For that soul, O lost liyiou ! 

That monarch I loved, In brillianter hours, 

Which too oft tliy hot censure Must liave lurn*d to its country— 

, Ur rash laughter moved. Must still have been ours. 

7 - 

Now sluntber, bright spirit ! 

Thy body, in peace, 

Sleeps with heroes and sages. 

And poets of Greece ; 

While thy soul in the tongue of 
Even greater than they, 

Is embalm'd tOl the mounUins 
And seas pass away. 

TICKLER. 

Very well, indeed, ODoberty ; J am glad to aee tbitt you really have some 

feeling about you still. Oh yes, man, mat is what everybody must feel. 

OOOHERTY. 

Fed what ?— why, what a proper M humbug you are, after all !— (.Vtn^s.) 

1 . 

Oh ! when I am departed and i)as8ed away, 

JiCt's have no lamentations nor sounds of dismay-— 

Meet togetlier, kind lads, o'er a three-gallon bowl, 

And so toast the repose of ODolierty’s soul. 

Dawn, derry down. 

♦ 

If iny clarling girl pass, gently bid her come in« 

To join the libation she’ll think it no sin ; 

Though she choose a new sweetheart, and doff the black gown, 

She'll remember me kindly when down — ilown— ilown— 

Down, derry down. 

Weie you deep in for it about the battle, Ticklci f — I won rive |Minica i»i 

Spring— that was allT had done. 

TiCKLKA. 

1 have cut the pugilistic mania ever since the Thurtdl business— it quite 
disgusted me with the ring. 

OnOHKRTV. 

Pooh ! stuff of stuffs you’re getting crazy, I believe. 1 Ruptwse youfjiut 
Ihfiguuntlct, whenever you cainc to that capital murder of Naiity Ewart uud 
Cluster Nixon— -the best thing in the book, in my humble apiniou. 

HOOC. 

An a wfu* gruesome business, in truth. Weel, 1 think it's a very gude book, 
now, Hedgaiintlet. I consider it as a very decent novel. I read him through 
without stopping ; and it was after sap|icr, too, ere ! got baud o' the chiel. 

TICKLER. 

that’s not the worst way of judging of such affiitrs, James. My ca^c 
was pretty much the sanip. 'Tis a very cxadlent book, a Hpirit-siirriiig one, 
and a spirit-sustaining one. It never flags. 

OnOHEEl Y. 

1 wisli to God it hod been written on in one t‘ven striuti. no matter whetlur 
iu the first or in tlie third person ; but 1 bale all that botneration of Mr La- 
timer’s narrative, Mr Fairford's narrative, and t)»e Author pf Waverley's nar- 
Indeed it is obvious he had got sick of that stuff himself ere he readi- 
fd the lielly of the second volume, and had the sheets not gone to press, no 
dlfibt he would have Mtercd it. \ 
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jfi'V • Hooa. 

I r^ly never noticed that there was onvthing out of the ordinary in this 
parti&lar. i read it clean on^ till 1 got baitn sair een and a sair heart. 

TJCKLCR. 

Yes, yes — these are mere trifles. Give me such a stream of narrative, and 
give me one such glorious fellow as Auld Willie, and I'm pretty well off, 1 cal- 
culate. What a most terrific piece of diablerie that is^ the story of the old Ba- 
ron and his Baboon. By Jupiter, they may talk of their Sin trams and their 
Devil's Elixirs as long as tlit 7 please. That's the best ghost story ever I read. 

1 speak for myself — and how gloriously the Fiddler tells it, which, by the way, 
is, all things considered, not the smallest part of the feat. To m^e a cat- 
witted, old, blind creature like that tell such a tale, without for a moment 
using an expression out of his own character, and yet tell it with such porten-. 
tous, tiirilling energy, and even sublimity of effect<— this, sirs, is the perfec- 
tion, not of genius merely, but of taste and consummate art. 

ono«£aTy. 

Nanty Ewart for my money ! Why, Byron might have written for fifty 
years without digging the fiftieth part so deep into Uie human heart— ay, even 
the blackguard human licart he is so fond of. The attempt to laugh— and the 
stammered Pour Jata V* — ^ancl then that fearful sarcasm, “ he is killing me 
— and I am only sorry he is so long about it"— These, sir, are the undying 
qaii ntourulit that will keep this lad afloat, although he should write boolu 
enough to fill the James Watt isteam-boat 

JIOGG. 

1 kent Fetor Peebles hrawlics — I've seen the doited body gaun gaping about 
the Parliament- 1 louse five hundred times— I forget his real name Uiougli. 
Peter’s really a wcel-drawn character — flic's a very natural delineation, to my 
fancy. 

TlCKLlIR. 

Natural delineation ! Well-drawn character, indeed !— Come, come, Jamie, 
he's a prince, a king, an cm|>eror of characters. Gire us one such a character, 
sir, and we will ho).st you up till old Stodliard's ridiculous caricature be realized, 
and the top-boots of the Kttrick Shc^pherd are seen plaited in the most inti- 
tiifllo und ctidcuriiig familiarity with the£x>int-hoseof Will Shakespeare. He's 
c|uito as good, sir, as any Malvolio, or Slender, that was ever painted by the 
hand of man. I build, in the true Catholic, phrase, sapor hum Pdrum, 

OnOHtBTY. 

Nothing so disgu-sting to me as the chat of tluse Cockneyfied critics about 
those books. Prating, prating about fallings ofi', want of res|H?ct for the pub- 
lic, absurd haste, ri()etitiou$ of Meg Merrilees, &c. &c. &c.— I trouble them 
to shew me the man tliat can give us a Meg Dods, or a Clara Mowbray, or one 
of these characters we have just been discussing. Till then, 1 spurn their ba- 
lsam with ]ny heels. — Tljie only )>ersoii 1 really was sorry to see joining in the 
l)castly stuff was Tom Campbell — but, to be sure, his dotage is sufficiently 
evident, from many things besides that. 

TICKLER. 

Ay, ay, poor Hitter Bonn ! He has gone down hill with a vengeance, to be 
sure. 

OnOHERTV. 

Spurn wc with our heels the Balaam and the Balaamites I — North, 1 sup- 
pose, will be squabushing them in the shape of a Heviow of Hedgauntlet. 

TICKLER. 

Not ho, i* faith. He was in a deuced rage witli Ebony, for wanUy hi|p to 
have a review of it. He said be supposed the oiext thing would belo review 
Homer's Iliad, and the Psalms of David. And after all. Kit is so far right— 
everybody has read a book of that sort as soon as yomrself, and there taring 
nothing new in the kind of talent it displays, most people are just as able as 
any of us to make a decent judgment. When another Ivanhoe, or anything 
ranking as Uie cominenoement of another flight altogether, makes its appli- 
ance, no doubt, the old lad will touch the trumpet again-i^not I think, 
till then. 
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ODOHERTY. 

He » getting crustier and crustier every day.— One can scarcely feet hun to 
put in the least pufF now, merely to oblige a tricnd. Ebon^^ does not like to 
speak to him on the subject, particularly when his gout is flying about in 
this horrid way ; but tnire nous, he is by no means satisfied with old Christo- 
pher. He seldom or never mentions any of Blackwood's books, which to me, 
I roust own, seems deuced unfair. But hc*$ so capricious, the old cock-— 
There is Gilbert Earle, now, a really clever thing too — but that ought to 
have been nothing, either here or thcre^ when 1 asked him so small a Uvout. 
I sent him one of the handiest little articles on blaster Gilbert you ever saw, 
and, by Jupiter, back it came by return of the caddie, with just this scrawlctl 
on the top in red ink, or beet-root sauce, I rather think. Out upon No- 
rels"— these were the words of the Cannudgeon. 

HOGG. 

Out upon Novels ! keep us a* I 

TlCKtiR. 

Gad ! I almost syropathize with Cbristopherus— there jK)8itivcl3ri8 too great 
a crop— but sans phrase, now, what sort of a concern is diis same Gilbert 
Earle? 

OnOlIJERTY. 

Why, it is a work of real talent— I assure you— honour it is— a very 
clever work indeed— and besides, it is published by Knight, a lad for 
whom I have a particular regard — Tis a most melancholy tale— both tlic sub- 
ject and the style are after Adam Blair, but that does not prevent the au- 
thor's exhibiting great and original talent in many of the ilesgriptions.— By 
the by, he would suit you exactly in one thing, Hogg. Such a hand for de- 
scribing a pretty woman, has not often fallen in your way, I calculate. Upon 
my soul. I'm not very inflammable you know, and yet some of bis pieces of 
ibis kind almost took away my breath— But read the book, lads, for your- 
selves— ask for Some account of the late Gilbert Earle, Esq written by 
himself, and published by Mr Knight. You will find tlie author to be one 
of these true fellows who blend true pathos with true luxury. Some of 
his bits, by the by, may have caught your eye already, for be published 
one or tw'o specimens of tlie affair in the Album. 

TICRI.ER. 

A clever and gentlemanlike periodical, which 1 am truly sorry to find stop- 
ped — at least I supiiose it is so, for I have not lately heard the name. Tlierc 
were some capital contributors to that concern. 

OnOHERTY. 

I believe North has now enlisted some of the best of them ; but not the au- 
thor of the said Gilbert Earle, he being a Wing. He is a devilish nice lad, 
however, for all that 

TICKI.ER. 

I perceive, ODoherty, that you have no notion of impartial criticism. You 
always sit down with a fixeil resolution to abuse a fellow up hill and down* 
dale, to laud him to the Empyrean. I suspect you ore capricious as to 

these maners. 

ODOHERTY. 

Not at all. 1 always abuse my enemies, and puff my friends. So do all the 
rest of the lads the we," if they had the candour to confess things— but 
that they have not, wherefore let perdition he their portion. I, for my port, 
have no hesitation in avowing that 1 consider Burns s best, truest, and most 
tou^ing^oe to be. 

They had been fu' for weeks together." 

How could one hesitate about puffing him whose cigar-case liaa never been 
closed upon his fingers ? Do you know wiry Jefikey nas been so severe of late 
upon Doctor Southey ? 

TICKLER. 

Impertinence, that’s all— though I admit there ft a pretty considerable d-^ 
(Mw humbug about hhn (td yantcice hquar.) 

OnOIIERTT. 

fHie reaison of Jefflrey's spleen is obvious. The laureate invited him to tea / 
—invite a literary character of rank to a dish of catlap, and a thin, scraggy^ 
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dry, bjlter^rodL u the Germans call it, in their superb and now popularish 
dialect. Why, tncre s no saying what might have happened, had he set down 
the little man to a plate of hot kipper, or some nice fried trouts, and then a 
bowl of cold punch, or a bottle of sauterne or markebrunner. That is the way 
to treat an editor of that magnitude, when lie calls on you in your country 
house in the evening of a fine summer’s day— more particularly when, as I be- 
lieve Jeffrey's case really wa?;, the said editor has dined at an earlier hour than 
he is accustomed to, and when, as I also understand to hare been the fact on 
ibis occasion, the lad is evidently quite sober. In such circumstances the no- 
tion of the tea was a real helise. Southey was always a spoon ; but I wonder 
(Coleridge could sit by without recollecting wliat sort of an appearance it would 
have, and tipping Betty a hint to bring in the broth. 

HOGG. 

The broth ! Ilet kail to the four hours. Captain ? 

onoiif.jiTV. 

Was Broth the word I used. I have been in Glasgow lately, you know. It 
has the same meaning there with punch— cold lime and rum punch, I mean— 
the best liquifier, perhaps, that has yet been invented for this season of the 
year. 1 prefer it, 1 confess, both to Sangaree and Brandy l\mny. These are 
jjiorning tipples decidedly. 

TICKIKR. 

Come, you’re getting into your Maxim vein, I think. Yon are becoming a 
perfect Solomon of Soakers, Ensign. Von shoidd have called it the (’ode OJ)o- 
lierty, sir, and produce<l it at once in a handy, little, Juridical-looking, punchy 
double duodecimo. The work would be much referred to. 

ODOHEUTV. 

I am great in my legislatorial Ciipacity, I admit. Nothing equal to me in my 
own departuieiit. As liyron has expressed it, I am at present 

The Grand Napoleon of the realm of punch, 

or, rather, it should be of paunch, for of late iVc been patronizing both sides 
of tlie victualling office. 

lU'KT.ER. 

Ves, you’ve been poaching in every corner of Kitchener’s preserve. By the 
way, how docs the Doctor take uj> with your interftvciicc ^ 

ODOHEUTY. 

Oh! admirjibly — We understand each other thoroughly. Kitchener — ^liis 
name, by tlie by, settles all disputes about the doctrine of predustin.'ition — 

Kitchener is a jiriine little fellow— an excellent creature as earth contains. 
Wliy, here’s a man that has WTittcn tliree or four of the very l)est books our 
age hath witnessed, as the puff-inakcr says; and what’s far better, my 
hearties, he gives one of the very best feeds going — quite the dandy— such 
sauces ! By jingo, i admire a man of this Btainp. 

HOGG. 

Deil doubts you— Wha doesna admire them that can give ye baith a gnde 
hook and a gude dinner? For my part, I admire a man that gives me the bare 
bit dinner, just itsell, without oiiy l>ooks. 

ODOHERTY. 

The hare hit dinner ! Oh, you savagi' ! You have no more right, sir, to open 
that cod’s-mouth of yours, for the purpose of uttering one syllable on any sub- 
ject connected with eating or drinking, than IMacvey Napier has to mention 
Bacon, or Profes-sor Li*slie to stand for tlie Hebrew chair, ora Negro ora Phre- 
nologist to be classed among the genus rathmle , — The bare dinner ! Oh, ye 
beast! 

HOGG. 

Some folk have a braw notion of themsells, Captain. 

ODOHERTY. 

If 1 could choose now— if I had Fortunatus’s cap in good earnest— FU tell 
you how I would do— By Jericho, 1 would breakfast with Lord Fife at Marr 
i.odge— Such i)asties I such cakes ! what a glorious set out, to be sure !— I 
^lould then keen stepping southwards— take my basin of mulligatawny and 
glass of cherry -Draiidy at Mrs Montgomery’s here en poasant— get on to Bel- 
Yoir, or Burleigh, or some of these grand places on the road, in time for dinner, 
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and tap just about twelve at the door of the Blue Posts^Frime whi^e^^punch 
there^ sirs. If you were here^ I might probably trace back a bit so as to drop 
in upon your third bowl. 

flOOG. 

Hear to the craving ne'er-do-weel ! — You'll not be a lang liver, I can tell 
you, Captain, if you go on at this rate. You ought to marry a wife, dr, and 
sit down for a decent, respectable head of a family---^YOtt*ve had your braw 
a|)ell of devilry now. Marry some bit bonny body of an heiress^ man, and 
turn owcr a new leaf. 

ODOHKRTV. 

With a gilt edge, you purpose. Well, I have some thoughts of the thing— 
the worst of it is, that 1 am getting oldish now, and deucedly nice— and I 
really distrust myself too. I have serious apprehensions that I might turn out 
rather a quisquis sort of a Benedict. Hang it ! I've been too Tong on the 
hill^^they could never break me now— But 1*11 try so\ne day — that's obvious. 

HOtiO. 

You'll easily get an heiress, man, wi* that grand lang nose o* yours, and 
thae bonny, bonny legs, and that fine yellow curly head of hair. 

ODOIIEKTV, 

Bond Street growth — ^but no matter. 

HOGG. 

And, aboon a', your leeterary name — Od, man, I ken twa leddies in the 
Cowgate that wad fain, fain have in^ to bring yc some night to your U^— 
Bonny birds, Captain — Will ye gang ? 

ODOHERTY. 

You be skinned ! 

TlCKf.EB. 

ril tell you what my real views are, ODoherty. — Hang it, 1 don't see why 
you should not take up a Scots Baronetcy as w ell as the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, or, as Johnny Murray called him, Mr WiiHon. I sup^sc sort of 
concern don't stand one much higher than an Alx^rdeen degree. 1 really 
would have you think of it. Sir Morgan and Lady ODoherty ret^uest the 
honour— I^ady ^)Dohcrty's carriage stops the way I — Sir .Morgan ODolierty'#. 
cabriolet ! I — By Jove, the thing is arranged ! — You muitt be a baronet, my 
dear Signifer. 

OnOlfEHTY. 

Hum ! — Well, to oblige you, I shan't much object to such a trifle. How' 
.shall 1 set about it, tlien, iMinotby ? 

TKKLKK. 

Poo ! — Find out that there was some ODoherty, of course there were many, 
—but no matter for that — in tlie army of M*Farlycn, the lad that flung his 
own head Lieutenaut-Creneral -Sir William Wallace, Baronet, K.'f. and 
C.G.B. — or iiT%lie armies of Montrose— which, by the by, were almost all of 
them Irish armies ; secumlof Find out that this glorious Drilow— being, of 
course, (as all gentlemen in those days wore,) a Knight-Bachelor — ^had l)ccn 
once — ^no matter from what l)castly ignorance, or from what low, fawning vul- 
garity, aeldressed Bn a Baronet. Then, iertiot have a few of us assembled at 
Ambrose's some day at five o’clock, and the job is done.— I myself have fre- 
quently acted as Chancellor.— I am quite au faii, 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, as to the first of these points, I have no doubt there must have been 
some ODoherties here in Montrose's time.— As to the second, it obviously must 
be BO ; and, as to the third, by Jupiter, name your day ! 

TICKtER. 

This day three weeks — six o'clock sharp. I stipulate for a green goose, and 
a glass of your own genuine usquebaugh. 

ODOHEBTV. 

Thou bast said it !— stinginess would ill beseem a man of my rank. I trust 
his Mi^ty the King of the Sandwich Islands will be here in time to join us. 
I am tdd ne is a hearty cock. 


10 
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V* TICKl.En. i 

To oe serious— I was really amazed to sec John Bull| honest lad^ 
the Prcttyman Humbug. It is very likely, indeed, that the wortny Bishop 
himself is by no means aware of the absurdity of the system under which he 
supposes himself to have acquired the orange ribbon of Nova Scotia. He has 
probably been led — but no matter, as to one particular case. The fact is, that, 
if they wished to give us a real boon, tliey ought to look to this subject— the 
people above stairs, I mean. — They ought to bring in a bill, requiring that 
the man who wishes to assume any title of honour in Scotland ought to do the 
same thing which tlu‘ House of J^orcls rlomands when a man wishes to take up 
i\ peerage of Scotland. If that were done, the public would be satisfied, and 
the individual would be safe from that annoyance, to which he must be sub- 
jected so long as matters are m.inaged in the present ridiculous and most un- 
lawyer-like method. Why, only considtT what it is that the jury (Heaven 
bless the name !) does in such a case. The claimant ai)pcars, and demands to 
be recogniGcil as the heir of such a man, who died two, thrte, or four centuries 
ago. \VtIl, lie proves himself to have smite hlml relation to the defunct, 
'fhe fart hi Juris is, that when a man makes such a claim, those, if tlicrcbe any, 
that have a hi tler titU' — a nearer propinquity — will, of course, appear and shew 
fight ; viiid, in the ahsciie'.' ni' any f.iicli appearance, the work of the said noble 
jury is at once finisiicd. Now, in the case of a man making a claim, which, if 
allowed, will give him a certain number of acres, no doubt the chances are 
inflnitesimnlly small, that any person, concerned from his own interests iii'the 
redarguing of the said claim, will fail to come forth to give battle. Nay, even 
in the caM* of a Seotohmaii, of a Scotch family well-known in the history, or at 
l(’ji«-t in the records of the country, coming forward with a claim, the object of 
which iv a mere honorary matter, such as a title of baronet, the chances are 
not very great, that, in a small nation, where everybody knows everybody, and 
where all are very much taken up about titular trifles, — the chances are not 
great, that even a claimfliit of this order will be allowed to walk tlic course: 
Hut in the ease of an Englishman, of wliosc^ family nobody in Scotland ever 
beard a word, coming down, and wanting a title, to which nobody in Scotland 
can of course have any claim — in this case, no doubt, the most perfect apathy 
must pre\ail. 'i’he Ilisbop uu/// he in the right; but I, and all the world be- 
sides, must continue to regard with suspicion tlic assumption of a title, the pa- 
tent for which is not produced, unless tile clearest tvidence as to the tenor of 
the patent be [troduccd. 

ODOIltRTY. 

Thi n what is the Bishop’s way to get out of the scrape? 

TICKLI-.K. 

Why, in the present state of matters, I sec but one. lie ought to bring an 
action before the Eourt of Session against some friend of his, no matter about 
what, assuming *the .style of baronet in his summons,” as we call it — that is, 
in his original writ. I’lie friend may put in his objection to the style under 
which the Bishop sues, and then the Court will be open to hear him defend bis 
right to use the said style. In this way the whole matter may be cleared up. 

HOGG. 

There’s naebtKly cares ac boddlc about sic matters — they're a’ just clean ha- 
vers. I own I do like to hear of a real grand auld name like the house of Marb 
being restored to their ain. That is a tiling to please a Scottish heart. The 
Karl of Marr ! There's not a nobler sound in Britain. 

TICKI.EU. 

Qiiiti' so, Hogg. But was ever such beastliness as Brougham's ? Why, in 
.seconding Pt'cl's motion fur dis])ensing with the personal appearance of an old 
gentleman of near ninety in London, what topic, think yc, does this glo- 
rious fellow dare to make the ground on which he (Brougham) solicits the in- 
dulgence of Varliament ? AVhy, this — that Mr Frskineof Marr is distinguish- 
ed for his Uht ruf ophnous ! ! I Egregious puppy ! w'hat had old Marr’s politics 
to do with the matter ? ’i’hoy arc Whig, and so much the worse for him ; but 
conceive only the bad taste— the abominable taste— of this fellow’s lugfjing in 
tin; old man s whiggery as a recommendation of him to the House of Com- 
.mons, at the very moment when the House was about to pass a bill conferring 

Voj-. XVI. 5 A 
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high honours on the old man— a bill originating, no doubt, in the Iv'gh per- 
sonal feelings of the King, but still owing its existence there to the su[j|)ort of 
the King's Tory ministers. Such insolence is really below all contempt. I 
wonder Peel did not give him a wipe or two in return. 

unoiimirv. 

The sulky insolent — — ! 

JIOCG. 

The born gowk ! 

TlfKM.K. 

' For cool, rancorous, deliberate impudence, give me, among all Whigs, 
Brougham ! Oidy think oi' his daring, after all that has happened, to say one 
word in the House of Commons, when the topic Ijcforc them referred, in any 
degr(?c*, however remote, to an act of generous and magnanimous eomlescen- 
sion of that monarch, whom, on the (iueeifs trial, he and his friend Demnan 
dared to speak of as, we can never forget, they did ! 

OJJOIirUTY. 

I confess Brougham is a tine specimen.— By the way, what is all this piea' 

of work about changes in your Scots Courts of Law ? 

ri( Kirk. 

It is a piece of work originatitig in the by no mann(T of means unnatural 
aversion of the ChaiKollor, to u law of wliich he is ignorant, and carried on by 
the base and fawning flattery f which he should have seen tlirough ) of cortai?i 
low Scotch Whigs, who, nourishing the vile hope that, change once introduced, 
changes may be multiplied, are too hap])y to lind, in the best Tory oi’ Knglmd, 
their ally in a plan, vshieh has for its real object thv d(‘struetion of all that is 
most dear and valuable to Scotland, and of eour.so held and jirized as such by 
the Tories of Scotland. But tlie low arts by ’.vhicli the wliole affair li.is been 
got up and got on— the alisimlity of the pn)iK)sed innovations, and, in i)ar- 
ticular, the pitiable imliecility with wliieb the whole real concerns of tlu- .lury 
Court — that are blinked— all these things shall en* long he e\|H)sed in i\ 

full, and, I hope, a salistactory manner. I shall deinolisli tliem in ten pages— 
down— down — ilown sliall they lie— never to rise again— or my name is not 
Timothy. 

oj)OHrin\. 

A letter to Jcftrcy, I suppose? 

TK hMR. 

Even so let it be. My word, Til give him a dose. 

IKK,*;. 

It's ay a pleasure to you to be paiking at lain— 1 wonder you’re not wea- 

ried o'l. 

TICK I KK. 

I am wearied of it— but duty, Hogg, duty ! 

‘ liot.c. 

It’s my dutv to tell you, that the bottom of the bowl lias been visible this 

(juartcr of ait hour. {Rwys , ) 
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AVOKKS rilEPAiaNG FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A work, entitled Views in Australia, 
eonuiniiij' I’lutes wiih Illustrations of New 
Soiiili W'ides, and Van DienianN Lund, is 
about to be published in numbers, tocom- 
iiicnce next month. 

A Voyas'e to < 'oehiii Chiiiii. lly .John 
White, lieutenant in tlie United States 
Navy. 

JCxcursions throup.li (’ornw'rdl, embel- 

lishetl with Fifty iMigravin.ijs. Jly A\’. F. 
Iw. Siockdale, lute of the Last India 
Uoni[»any'N ser\icc. 

M’. Ibirhanan, Lstj. has in tlie ])tcss 
JM emoirs i>f‘ Jbvintiii'jj, eoniuiniM'; a chro- 
iioIo^umI liistory of the diflerent collect ions 
<d' Jbetures of imjmrtance which have been 
broiijrln to (ireut Britain sinte llie French 
Re^ oliiiion. 

A Hiort History of tlu“ (,’hri liant'ltimh, 
troni its tirM tiecnon at dcrusaleni, to tlie 
jirescni fiincs ; tlcsi^ned cliictly for the use 

of ^t■l 1 ool^, and i(*r tbosi* pcjsons wiili 
whom the si/e of 3liinetN < hurch Ilis- 
itTv w!'i;Jil !»e an olijivtiun. I?\ the Uev. 
,/<'hn I'ry, l». A. 

A Di.imar.i, llliistrati\c of tlie Found.i- 
Ijon of the Iioni.*:i ( iiaracftr. su^Tj^eMcd 
t>v Ml ttwen'*' 1 ilujuaei.t of a neu \'iew 

ol '*M»ciei \ . 

In the pres'. Facts. \'Ti}iifl o]ion O.itli. 
in conira'liction of the Report ot the Kc\. 
'I'homas ( 'oojjer, ivmccriiiJV' the p*nern) 
tondiiion of the isla\es in Janiaua, aiul 
omre es|>eii.illv relative to the n,.it!ii|;e- 
r-eiit ami irtatnu'iit ot* ihe slaves up.)') 

<*eorj;Ki estate, in the ]»:iush of llaiiover, 
111 fliiit I'l.o d. 

A work IS announced tvir jinbiicition, 
iTUuled, Till, (iraioiy, oi Hevotio.ial An- 
s!ioloi;v'. 

I no ears’ Residence n t’le Uainidas, 
iiuludii)^ ii Tour l}iioni;li the I’nited 
States ol .Xmeriia, in loJIi. By L. A. 
Talbot. Lm]. is in the press. 

No. I. IS It) till- priss, of < ivil and 3!i- 
btary Costome of the ( ity ol London, to 
l*e pnhlislied in .Monilily l*arts, in inipe- 
nl !blj«». By L. flushy, 

'The Rela])se, or IVue and False AIo- 
ralify. ^ 

.Menioirs of Eminently Pious Men ; 
eifiitainino lives of tile conlessor.s, refonii- 
ers, and martyrs, of the Lnj^li.sli Uhuich, 
eminent clerj^youn, and laymen. Initiid- 
ed as a luiiipanion to the iMomoirsof enii- 
neiitly Tiuies W’omen of the British em- 
pire. 

Specimens, selectul and translated, of 
till' Lyric I’oetry of the Minessingers, of 
the rei^n of Frederick B.irlnirossa and the 
i iVceediuj? emperors of the Sualiiun I)y- 


iiasty : illustrated by similar specimens of 
the Troubadours, and other contemporary 
lyric .schools of Luropc ; with historical, 
critical!, and biograpincal remarks, is now 
in the pi ess. 

A Statement of the Principal Facts, in 
the Public Lite of Aujj;ustiii de Iturbide. 
Written by himself, with a Preface by the 
Trun.slutor, and an AppeiuUx of Docu- 
ments. 

A new cdititin is in the press of a Trea- 
tise on Ruptures. Bv MTlliam Law'rencc, 
F. H. .S. 

A (lou^^c of Sermons for the Year; 
eontainnii; two for each Sunday, and one 
for each holiday ; ahridircd from eminent 
divines of the Establislied Uhurch, and 
adapted to the service of ihc day' ; intend- 
ed tor tlie ii.'^e of families and m'IiooIs, by 
the Rev. ,1. J{. Pitman, are announced lor 
early jmhlication. 

.Muscolojxia Britannica ; containing the 
Mos^e^ of Gieat Ihilam and Ireland, sys- 
te.. atically arranged ami deserilud ; wuh 
Pl.ites ill list rative ot' the character of the 
Genera and Specivs. I’y William .Lick- 
son Hooker. F. R. S. .V. S. L., Ac. and 
Tl.oii.as Taylor, .M.D. .M. R. I. A., am! 

1 . L. iXc. 

A 'J’rcatise i>n the Stc'im Ltigine, bi.sto- 
ric:il, practical, and descriptive. By.Iulm 
I’arey, jun.. engineer. 1 \ol. Ito. Witli 
illuitiauve jvlates and cuts. 

A J'ceo’iil Ldition of Illusti.iiions ot the 
If idy Scripture-.. l»i Tliiee i'arrs. J.FroLU 

tile (ivograpljy of t!ie Last. 2. Fium tlie 
Na’ural ili-tory of tlie Last. 11. From 
the I'usloiiis of .Vneunt and ."Modern Na- 
tions. By tlie ivev. triorge Paxton. Js in 
Course of publication. 

The S’sters of Narsliehl. A Talc fvn 
Young AVomen. By the Auiiuir of the 
Siune-. of Old Haniell-, iXe. 

'1 lie LmigMto's .Nute Book, with Recol- 
leclunis of { ppei and Lower (.'.inada du- 
ring ih-e hue War. I>\ Jdeut. Morgan, 
n.‘P. late 2d I’-attalion R. M. W'ltii a 
map. W ill soon appe.ir. 

Testimonie. to the Oeniiis and Alemory 
of Richard W iKon, R..-\. At’ith some Ac- 
eouni of his I. ire, and Leimiiks on his 

Landseapos, P»y T. A\'iighu Lsq. 

IMiysiological Fragments : io which are 
addeti Supplementary Observations, to 
shew that Vital and ciiemical Energies are 
id the ,ame Nature, and both derived from 
Sidar liiglu. By dohn liy water. 

Tlie Etymologic Interpreter; or an Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
(be English Language. Part 1. ('ontain- 
hig a full l>cvelopment of the Principlbs 
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of Etymology and Grammar. By Jamets attempt to concentrate them must lie higli- 

Gilchrist. ly useful. The work will be printed in 

An Essay on the Beneficial Direction of royal 4to., and ornamented Vith two cle- 

Bural Expenditure. By Robert A. Sla- gant engravings of the interior of the Min- 
ney. Esq. ater. and otlier plates. 

Typographia ; or the Printer’s Instrac- The History of Waterford, which we 
tor. By J. Johnston, printer, Deilicatcd, anmmnccd sonic time ago as preparing for 

by permission, to tlie Roxburghe Club. the press, by the Rev. Richard Hyland, 

The Rev. R. Roe has in the press the will be published by Mr Murray in the 
Principles of Rhythm, both in Speech and course of n ieu’ days. 

Music, especially as exhibited in the Me- In a few days will he published, in a 
chanism of English \'erse. pocket volume, with an elegant frontis- 

Mr Thomson is about to publish a Trea- piece. Letters between Auieha in London, 
tise on the Distribution of Wetiltb, shew- and her Mother in the (’ountry, from the 
ing what arc the Natural Laws of IHstri- pen of the late William Comlie, Esq., the 
billion, as connected with Human flappi- popular author of the Three "i'ours of Doc- 
ncss, derivable from, and application of tor Syntax. 

the same to, the newly propos^ “ System 7%' yhhafitces. We understand that 
of Voluntary Equality of Wealth." Mr Dupuis, late his Britannic Alajesty’s 

A Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of Envoy and Consul at Ashantee, is about 
the f^iterary and Philosophical Society of to publish a .Journal of his Residence in 
Manchester. that Kingdom, which is expected to tlirow 

\Vashington Irving has in the press a considerable light on the origin and causes 
volume entitled Tales by a Traveller. of the present war. li will comprise also 

3Iemoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi- his Notes and Researches relative to the 
nions, collected and preserved* Hy L. M. (iold C\>ast, and the interior <»f M'estrrri 
Hawkins. Africa, chiefly collected from Arabic 31a- 

A Short History of the Horse. By nuscripts, iuid information communicated 

Braccy Clarke. by ilie Moslems <if (tuinea. 

A ^'olume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. H. Bunyun esjiloined n> :i ( bild, consisting 
Vernon, is in tlu- press. of fifty-one scenes from the Jhlgrim's Pn»- 

A Poem, entitled the iSlavc, is about to gre^'*- and a .Map of tlie .lounuy, with an 

appear. original Poem, and explanation to caeh. 

.’Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, By the Hev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, Au- 
Esq., including a History of the .*^tage, thor of ^cene^ in Liiropr, Ac. One vo- 
froni tlie time of Oarrick to the present Jiinu* I'inn*, ncatlv 

period. By «I. Boaden. In 2 vols. Hvo. The Chnsttun Father's Present to Jiis 

Mr (’onrad ( ookc has in the press a Children. By the Rev. J. A. James. 2 
New and (’omplete System of Cookery. voK. I'iino. 

In the Press, Letters from North Aincri- In the press, and speedily will he pub- 
ca, written during a Tour of nearly iMMMl lished. Letters in Khvme, from a .Mother 
IMiles m the I'nited t-tales and ( anudn. at Home to her Daughters ut Stliool ; u 
By Adam llodg-son. neat pocket volume. Also, Talcs from 

Mr Wolstenholme, York, has in the Afar, hy a Country Clergyman. One vol 
press un .Verognt of the ^'orkshire .Musi- 12ino, embellished with a superior cop- 
cul Festival, held in September last ; hy a pcr-plale. 

3Iember of the Committee of .Manage- ThetHlore, or tlie (iameri'eCs Progirss; 
ment. It will be preceded by a brief nti- a Pwiic 'J'ale, embellished a superior 

ticc of the Allbey l\stivals, and of t)\e His- cojiperplate eiigrsiviiig. 
tory iif .Music hii})se<pien» to tlic ]iu!»Iica- Rural Rambles, embellished with a tni- 
tion of Dr Uurney’s NFork ; the materials perior copptr-plate engraving, Dimo. 
for which are so widely scattered that any 

EDINBURCiH. 

J’roposals have bc'^n is.sucd for puhlisli- be limited to .’>0(1 copies, juiiited with a 
ing by subscription tin* Hi'-torical M'ork?. %jcw' set of types, tin wo\e }>aper of the (i . 
of Sir .James Ihilfour of Kinnaird, Lord nest quubty. The price to Suhscrihers will 
Lyon King at Anns under King Charles not exceed Ji.il, His. Fifty copies will he 

I., from the original and hitherto unpub- struck oil on an extra fine paper, 

lished .Manuscripts preserved in tlie Li- A 7' realise on Mineralogy. By Frede- 
brary of th,c Honourable the Faculty of riek Mohs. 'Translated fiom the Demian, 

Advocatai. This publication (which wc hy M'illiam Haidiiiger. Two vols. sriialJ 
understand is nearly ready) will fonn four fivo, with nunierouH iigures. 
laige volumes in octavo ; will be cmhcl- JMotlcm Honi<*ulture ; or an Account 
Wjed with a Poi trail of the Author, from of tlic most approveil Alethod of niiUiaging 
on Original Picture, and illustrated with a Gardens, for tlic production of Fruits, (!u- 
Prefotory Memoir. 1'hc imprcbsion will linury 3'cgclablcs, and Flowers. By Pa- 
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trick F.R.B*£. F.Ii.S« and Secretary 
to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
One volume Svo, with engravings. 

Afcmorials of the Public Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right iJonourable JamcH Os- 
wald of Diinuikicr, J\l, P. ^c. &c. con- 
tiiined in the Correspondence with some of 
tlie most eminent men of the last century. 
Handsomely printed in tlvo, with Portrait. 
'J'his 4 ’tirrespondence, commencing from 
the year 17 'R^ embraces u jicriud ot nearly 
forty years of the most interesting portion 
of our National History^ upon some parts 
of which it will he found to tlirow consider- 
able light. Among the many distingutsh- 
1*11 persons wlio correspotidcd with Air Os- 


wald, were the Duke of Argyll, the Duke 
of Newcastle, tlie Earl of Chatham, the 
Earl of Halifax, the Earl of Bute, Bubb 
Doddington, '(afterwards Ijord JMcIconibe 
Regis.) tbc Jliglit Honourable W. (i, Ila- 
ntUton, the JCight Honourable 11. B. 

Lcggc, LordKanies, Adam iSmith, David 
Hume, bic, Ac. Ac. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America; with the Remarks on 
the Attempts made to ('onvert and Civilize 
them. 1 vul. bvo. 

Memoirs of Antonio Canova; with an 
Historical .^kctch of Alodcrn {Sculpture. 
By J. S. AI Clues, A.M. (l\o. M'ith a Por- 
trait and other l^ngravings. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


AVTTui’iirrs. 

Tlie History and Antiquities of Lewes, 
by J. \V'. Jlorseticld, 4m- *Jl. 2s. — Anti- 
(piities of tshrojishirc, 21. 2s. 

liiin iui.iiAi'iiv. 

Suj)plimenl to ( allow and "Wilson's ge- 
lUTul ( atJilogiic of Old Mtdical Books, in 
\ari<uis Laiiguagis. containing many scarce 
Al’orks. 2. (.'atalogm* of Old Medical 
Ihuilvs. in various Languages, price 2s. (id 
or, it taken viih the .'suppkimiit, Its. Ik 
('atah>guc of Modern -Medical Books, with 
a .‘supplement eontatniiig e\tTy new work 
to the piesent time. Is. tJd. 

IMOt.UAniY- 

Life and (ieniu^ of Loid B)ron. By 
>'ir ( osino (lordon. 2s. (»d. 

A .Ahmoir of the Idfc of the Right Ho- 
r.oiiruhlc Edmund Burke ; with specimens 
oflus J'lK’lry and Letters; and an estimate 
of his (tennis und Pulenis. coiujiaied with 

those of his great ('onteiuporarics. By 
James Piior, Esq. 1 vol. IJis. 

Aleiuoirs <♦!’ Captain R<!ck, llic celebra- 
ted hish ( liiefwiin, with son.e AiVimiit of 
Ins Ancestors. Arntten l>v iliiustlf. JK. 

Tlie Biogriijd'.y of tlie Btitish Stage ; 
lieing nirren Narrutive- tif the Lives of all 
tJ»e prineipal w\etors and Act versts at Ibu- 
ry-l.me, ( 'oveni-garden, the Ilfttriimket, 
liyccuui, .Surrey. Colnirg, and Adelphi 
Theatus; mtirspersed wuh original An- 
ecdotfft, and choice and illn.^irative I’oetry. 

!)s. 

rjniMisr iiv. 

A Ibctiomiry of Ehemisfry. in «hich 
the IVincjpUs of tiie .Scieiicp are investiga- 
ted anew, and its applicatitm to the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, i\I(*.diciiic, Minenilogr, 
Agricnlture, .nul ]^l aim fa cl ores detuikd. 
By Andrew- Ure, JM.D. F.R.S. 

riNK AMTS. 

Sketches (if the prineipal Picture Callc- 
ricK in Engl:ind, containing Jio Angirsteiii 
(lolleetion now exhibiting in Pall-Mall— ■ 
« liiiticism on Afarriage a la Mode, in the 


s.ame Collection — the Marquess of Staf- 
ford'.s, Earl (irosvenor’s, the Dulwich (ial- 
lery, AFindsor, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Blenheim. Ac. 

Numbers I. II. IIT. of ii Picturesque 
Tour of the Island ol .laiuaica, containing 
the following \'ie\vs. coloured after Nature, 
with descriptive Letter. press. Ry James 
llakew'ill, Author of the Picturesque Tour 
ot Italy. Ac.— King’s Square, Spanish 
Town; Iliirhour-fctnet, Kingston; Mont- 
pelier (lid Works, St James's; I\lontego 
Bay, St James’s ; Bryan C'asilc, Trelaw. 
ny ; Golden A' ale, Portland ; Monument 
of the late.l. IJibhen, Esq., Agualta A'ule, 
Spring (ktrdcn, St Cteorge’s ; Rotic Hull, 
St James’s. 

IlluMrations of “ Sturm’s Reflections,” 
by AVe^lall, Bvo. 11. 4s. 

nisToiiv. 

(iibhon'b History of the Decline and 
I'all id' the Roman Eiiqiire, adapted for 
Fiimilics and ^’ouiig Persons, by the omis- 
sion of objectionable Passages. By Thomas 
Bow tiler. Esq. 

A (’uuijiLiuiium of the History of Ire- 
laiul, from the tiulicst perital to the Reign 
of (Jeorge 1. Ry John Law Esq. Ids. 

l.AW . 

A l.ctttr iiddresMd to J.ord A'i^couiU 
Alihorp. iAI.lk on Iun liill now before l*ar- 
li.iineiit, foi pn \eiitujg dchi) sand expcnhcs 
in the pri'ctedings of ( om.iy Courts, and 
lor the more easy and speedy recovery of 
small Dehis in Jhigland and AVale.s. By 
R. Nicol, Attorney at L.iw and t»idicitor 
in ( 'huncery. 

A lliscoiir.se on the Study of the Laws 
of England, by the IJ on. Roger North. 
Now- first pi inted from the Original MS. 
in the Hargrave (’ollection. AA’ith Notes 
and lllustratioiiK, by a .Member of the In- 
ner 'i'emple, and u Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait of ilie A Id hor, crown dvo. (is. 

MlSC'El.I.AKIES. 

The Complete Angler of Izaak M’’alton, 
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and Charles Cotton. Extenbively embel- 
lished with engravings on copper and wood. 
With Introductory Essay, &c. by J, Ma- 
jor. Second Edition, containing Verses on 
River- Fibh and Fishing, 12mo. 11. Is. 

Physiological Frngiiicnts ; to which arc 
added, Supplementary Observations, to 
show that Vital and Chemical Energies are 
of the same nature, and both derived from 
Solar Ijght. Vy John Dy water. 8vo. 
Os. (kl. boards. 

The ICtymologic Interpreter ; or, an Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. l*art the First, 
containing a full Developemenr of the 
Principles of Ktyniology and trranmiar, 
^c. ^c. lly James (tilchrist. Its. lH)ards. 

Clarke’s ^lyriorama, Sectuid ^c^ies, con- 
sisting entinly of Italian Scener)', aiul ca- 
pable of agieaier Number of (’hanges than 
the fonuer iSeries. Price 11. 4s. in an ele- 
gant box. 

Tile Two Rectors; in Ten Papers; il- 
lustrative of the Sentiments of the two Par- 
ties in tht Cliurch of England — Contents : 
The .Mail Coach — The IttKikseller’s >h<>|> 
—•Social IntercouTse— 'I’lie .Missionary — 
Patriotism — Amusements— The KtepetN 
Lodge— The Repentant Oiminal — The 
tliurch Sen ice — The Departure. 

Anti- Negro Emancipation ; an Appeal 
to iMr At’ilbcrforce. 1^. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel one of His Majestt’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, iVe., on Piison Jai- 
Innir ; eontaining a A’lndication of the 
Principles and Practice' «>t the .Magistrates 
of tht North Killing ot ti)c County t>t \ ork, 
with respect to tleir treatment of Prisomrs 
letore Trial ! with a Posr>cript, in Reply 
lo the stcoiiil Article ot the 7t^tb Number 
of the Eilinhurgh Review. By Joint Hcad- 
litiit. 31, 2s. 

Suggestions addressed to the Legisla- 
ture, and the Inindvd IntereVc ; occasioned 
by the Kills submitted to Parliament by 
the Cf<»\irnment of Ireland, for a ( onipo- 
i.ition hnd ( omiTiutation of lithes. Ky 

J. J. i*ark. Esq. BtirnstcTat Law. Is. fid. 

Imiwcdiatc, not (iradii.'d .\holiiion; or, 
an Lapiiry into the .shortest, salest, and 
most ctlvctual Means of getting rid of West 
Indian slavery. 

A Reply to tlic Letters of tlie Ahhc Du- 
liois. on the State fif ( hristianity in India. 
Jty the J\ev. .lames Hough. 

'i he Ctiili. Clive Wisdom ; or, TJghtsand 
Sketclies of the (')uipel of Jst Mejihen's, 
Tlie Cuts by ( rmkshank, the Descriptions 
by a Slcnibcr of the Upper Kenches. Is. 
(id. 

Practical Financial Opi rations, u-s sug- 
gested to Iris -Majesty’s fiovwnmerit, ha- 
ving in vii^, amonght other objects, the 
Repeal of K^n Millioiis of Annual Taxes, 
L4MIU8 on Mortgage at <1 per cent interest 
to the resident l^and Proprietors of Ireland, 


and lioth the education andcmploJ^Jkcntof 
the Irish Poor, as the most salutary means 
of meliorating their condition. Uy John 
Erick wood. Is. Gd. 

An Essay upon the Relation of Cause 
and Pifteci, controverting the Doctrine of 
Mr Hume concerning the Nature of that 
Relation ; w ith Observations upon the opi- 
nions of Dr Krown and Mr Lawrence con- 
nected with the same. Gs. 

A short Statement relative to the Ei- 
shopN Court in Ireland, and the Conduct of 
Tithe Proctor.s in that Country. Is. 

Notes of the ^Var in Spain, detailing 
flccurrences 31 ilitary and Political, in Ha- 
Hcia. and at (iibraliar and ('udiz, from the 
fall of Corunna lo the occupation of Cadi/ 
by the ITeiich. Ky Tlioiuas Steele, Esq. 
31. A. of 3Iiigdalt'n College. Candmdge, a 
MemluT of tlie Spaiiisii ( ommittii*. 

'J he Prn ate .Journal of Captain <r. E. 
Lyon, of IJis 3lajosty’s Ship Heehu du- 
ring the recent \'oy:ige of Discovery umler 
Captain Parry. f!\o. IhV. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Pro- 
crabtination and l>e]a\ attnhuU'il to the 
Judieiul IVoceedings of tl*e Htuihc of Lords 
and the ( ourt of ( hanary. Kv Sir JiUiies 
Bland Lamb, Kart. Is. 

3L Tilings at Kuw-SrreL*t. r<> Mr M'iglii, 
Row-flreet Reporter to the 3!ormng He- 
rald. With 21 illustratiw l>e^^gu^, by 
(jeorge ( niikshaKk, 

Facts plainly Stated; in Answer to a 
Pamphlet, entitled, ** Plain statement of 
E.iets. eunneoTid vitli the ]»roj>o‘ t tl St Ka- 
t)iarijte\t J>iu k,” by a London Doek J*io- 
) riettir. 

Introduction ton Treatise on the State 
of the ( urrenej utihepre^^em ’I'lme, 1S24. 
Showing the g^o^^ ir.i(|iiiiy, blindness, urul 
folly, ot V hat IS call ed *• pre*.erMng” Pub- 
lic Faith. Ky Richard Cnuiwcll, I lerk. 

A lalurlrom Robert Haldane, Esq. lo 
M. J. J. ChencMere, P.estoraml Professor 
of l>i\iniiy at (icneva. (R*easioned by his 
Sin,.maT\ of the 'J’hcologieal (’mitnnersie'i 
which ot lute years agitated the City of Ge- 
neva. liji. Gd. 

Speech of the Earl of l>arnley in the 
House of Lords, on ’i'hursday the lUli of 
April, 1G21, on 3Ioving tor ;in Im^uiry 
into tlic .''tiite ol lielioul. Is. Gd. 

Tlic ( liimney-SwecpcrN Friend, and 
Climbing Hoy's Album, containing Con- 
tribuiions fri/in some of ihe most eminent 
M'riteis of tlie ihiy, in prose and verse. 
Arranged by Juine.s Montgomery, and il- 
lustrated with Designs by 31 r (Tuikshank. 
Us. 

The Sju'crh of Sir Henry Pamdl, Bart, 
in the llou'.e of Commons, on Lonl Al- 
ihorp’H Motion, Friday, 11th of May, 
1 ) 124 . 

The First \'olumc of the MechanicH’ 
3Iagaxine. 

A Treaii.se on Slay-Sails, for the Pur- 
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pose of Intercepting the Wind between the duate of Trinity Goll^ Cambridge. In 

S([uarc.sails of Ships and other Square- foolscap ttvo. 5s. boards. 

rigged Vessels; inatheiiidtically demon- politics. 

stratingthc Defects of those now in use. An Inquiry into the Character, 

and tlie cMnineiit superiority of the Inipro- and Consequences of the System of 

ved J^atent Suiy-sails rcr.cntly invented, rage, Plunder, Proscription, and Murder, 

By ('aj)taiii Sir Henry Ileathcotc, K. N. established at present by General Rock, in 

Illustrated by suitable diagrams and two the South and West of Ireland. By a 

])lates of ships, one represLiiting a frigate 3funster Farmer. 

close hauled, carrying all the old stay- Tiiftoi.ooy. 

.sails ; tiie other a royal yacht, carrying all The Ijondon 31 issionary Society s Report 
the patent stay-sails, and U) which arc add- of the Proceedings against the late Rev. J. 
ed, Keniarks on Projiortioning the .libs, Smith, of Dcmerara. 4s. 

Kiithtecn additional Sennons, intended 


Novr.r.s AVi> tai.ls. 

Sonic Account cf tlic Life of the late 
(iilhert Karle, Ebtj. Written by Himself, 
ll.s. 

Oiirika. A Talc. From the Frencli of 
the Duchess dc i^uras. o'*. 

Ilo.s.ilinc dc \’erc. I().s. 

Pa^t Kvents. Hy the Author of “ The 
Wife and the Mi-stress,'’ “ the Pirate of 
Naples,” “ Itosclla,” “ Aridronica,*’ Ac. 
Ai. L.l,Js. 

Torrenwald, u Itomance. I'y .Scriidc- 
nis Seyui'dus. 

Hcbt Intentions ; or, Tlioiights and Re- 
flections for Voutli, Maturity, and Age. 
(»s. 

rOT'f UY. 

'/'he Village tiratniiiar School, and 
other PociMs. By Thomas Maude, Bsq. 
A 1*. f Kon. IK. 

'J'iic I’ndes ni' Florence ; a Pla\, in Five 
Acts; illustrative of the Manners of the 
31ukllc Ago; with Historical Notes, and 
Minor Poems. By Uandolpli rii/-Bus- 
tace. bd. 

Tours to tlie British 3Iountains, with 
the Descriptive Poems of Ltoether and 
Lniont \'alc. By Thomas ^Ftlkin^on. 
Ss. 

Poems and Other Writings. By the late 
Kdward Buditon, of Liverputd. To which 
is added, a Skctcli of the Life of the Au- 
thor. r»> the Ilcv. W. shepherd. 

The .'silent River; and. Faithful and 
Forsaken Dramatic Poems. By Robert 


to establish the Inseparable (kmnection be- 
tween tile Doctrines and the Practice of 
(Ihristianity. By the Author of the former 
Volume. 5s. 

Sermons ; by Edward Alaltby, D.D. 
F.ll.S. and F.S.A. Preacher to the Hon. 
Soeicfy of I.ineoln’.s Inn. 2d edit.,7s» 

A Tliird t'oiirscof Practical Sermons. 
By tlie Rev. Harvey 3Iarriot. 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Address 
Oil the Nature and Design of the Lord’s 
Supper. 12nio. 

Mount’s Lecture.s on the Parables. 12mo. 
Is. ikl 

Part I L of Sermons, and Plans of Ser- 
mons, on many <»f the most important 
Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. 
Joseph Benson. Bvo. Bs. boards. 
VOY.\<U:s and TllAVKLS. 

Letters from an Absent Brother, contain- 
ing some Account of a Tour on tlie Conti- 
ncTii, in thoMinnuer of 11*215. 

.'some Account of the Present State of 
the Enghsli Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 4s. 

Narrative of the Operations and Recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations in ICgypl and 

Nubia. By G. Bel/oni. Bd edit. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian .Tourney 
through Russia and Siberian 1’artary, from 
the Territories of (.liina to the Frozen Sea 
and Kaiiischutka, performed during the 

years 1»20, 21, 22, and 23. By Laptain 
John Dundas Cochrane, of the Royal 


Sul I van. ON, 

Our \'illage; Sketches of Raral Cha- 
racier and Scenery. By Mary Russell 
.Mittord, author of Julian," a Tragedy. 

('onrad, ami other Poems. By a Gra- 


Navy, 

Journal of a Tour in Asia 


3Iinor, with 


rnnipiirativ c Remarks on tlic Ancieutand 
Modern Geography of that t'ountry. By 
Willian Martin Leake, F.R.55. &c. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. 
L, with <5 Plates; exhibiting a View of 
tlie Progress of Discovery in Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chcniistr>', Natural History, Ac. 
Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. 
F.R.S. liond. Sec. R.S. Edin. Ac. Ac. 
U'itli the assisL'ince of several other gen- 
tlemen, eminent in science and literature. 
7s. (kl. 

The Devil’s Elixir. From the German 
of A.T. A. Hoffman. 2 vols. l2mo. Us. 


The Edinburgh Review. No, LXXTX. 

Report of Speeches at tlic Bar of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, in tlie ca.se of Principal 
Macfarlauc. 8vo. Bs. Bd. 

The Forester’s Guide, and Profitable 
Planter. By Robert Alonteatlu Second 
Edition, flvo. Ms. 

Wilhelm Meistcr’s Apprenticeship. A 
novel, from the German of Goethe. 3 vols. 
L.1, 11s. fid. 

The Post Office Annual Directory for 
2 
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1824-I62d. Containing a most complete 
and accurate alphabeticiu list of Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and others, resident 
in Edinburgh and l^eith, and their Sub- 
urbs ; besides every infonuation regartl- 
ing the Post Dfficc arrangements, acces- 
sible only to the Proprietors of this Direc- 
tory, including a great t'ariety of new mat- 
ter not hitherto published. 4s. 

Edinburgli Annual KegLster for 1823. 
dvo. L.l, Is. 

Kedgauntlet. A Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the Author of Waverley. 3 
vuls. L.l, 11s. 6d. 

An Account of the Bell Bock Ijight- 
House; with a (’ircum'stantiaJ I>efail of 
the Operations carried on during the Pro- 
gress of its Erection, Ac. By Hobert Ste- 
vciison, F.K.S.E., Civil Engineer. In royal 
quarto. F.iubellisbwl with Niiniorous En- 
gravings, and a Frontispiece from a draw- 
ing by Turner. 

This Work will be found of much 


practical utility, not only in (menf\ion8 of 
a similar kind, but in Marine Architecture 
in general ; a^ording, at the name time, a 
view of the difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome in concluding a great Na- 
tional iindcrtiking. 

As only 24(1 Copies of this interesting 
work are printed for sale, early application 
for Ctjpies will be necessary. 

A Tour in (iennony, and in some of tlic 
Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the 
years 1821 and 1H22. 2 vols. small oc- 
tavo. 

Supplenienr to PhiyfaiFs Geometry, and 
Algebra ; completing a ctivtrse of 
Mathcniaties in Tlic.iry and Practice. By 
Thomas Dunctin, A.-AI. Professor of Ma- 
thematics in ihe I'niversity of St Andrews. 
2 voK. /Ivo. I.A, Is. 

A Glinee at thr .'Salmon Fisheries of 
.*<ci»thmd, with regartl to the Stake Net 
Que.stion. By a Salmon Fisher. 


MONTHLY llEGISTEK. 


KDiNuritiwi — 1C. 


M'iicat. 



Barley. 


Oats. 


Pease 

A B(’ 

.in*. 

1st, 

.. 38s. 

Od. 

1st, 

,...27s. Od. 

1st, 

a7s. 

Od. 

) > t ^ « 

...2(»s. 

Od. 

2d, 


Od. 

2a, 

(hi. 

2a, 


(hi. 

LM 

..24s. 

Od. 

3(1, 

•••3 / 9. 

od. 

:ki. 

s. (hi. 

3d, 

2(K. 

tkl 

3d, .. 

...208. 

Od. 




Avnas’e XI. 

» 1 l.y. 

iid. 3.12lhs. 





Beef (17i per lb.) Os. 4 Ad. to Os. 8d. 
Mutton .... Oh. 5(1. to Os. fkl. 

Veal f>». ThI. toO.s. 8d. 

Pork Os- Od. t<i Os. Od. 

Jvamb, per quarter « 3s. Od. to 4 h. Oil. 

Tallow, per stone . ih. Oil. to Os. 6d. 


ThLXtltit/. Jnut' ir». 


Qu.srtcrn I/oaf . . Os. 

Potatoes l28 lb.) . Ls. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
.Salt ditto, per stone 1 7s. 

]>er lb. » • Is. 

KggH, per dozen . Os. 


Od. to Os. 
<Kl. to Os. 
*ld. to 1 h. 
Od. to 0.,. 
2d. to (hi. 
V.d. to Os. 


lOih 

(M. 

TmI. 

od. 

Od. 

Od. 


HADDINGTON.-JwaHI. 


MTieat, 

1st, ....3Hs. Od. 
2d, ....34s. (Hi. 
3d, Od- 


Barley. 


Oats, 


Pease. 

1st, ... 31s. Od. 

1st; 

...27s, Oil. 

1st, 

....27s. Od. 

2d, ... 27s. Od. 

•2d,. 

....21s. Od. 1 

2d, 

....24h. Od. 

3d, ... 24s, Od. 

3d, 

...-21s. (M. 

.3d, 

....2 Is. Od. 




Beanti. 

Dt, ....27.S. Od. 

2d 2 Is. Od. 

3d, ,«.2ls. Od. 


rrop: XI, Ms. 4(1. 5- Piths. 

Average Prices ^Corn in Enfilund and Walrs^ frovi the Hcitn ns received in the IVcrh 

ended .June r»* 

Wheat, 63k 8<J.— Barley, 3,39. Cd.— OatA, ilfk. til.— 12», rxi.— Ouans, .38*. jd.— Pease* 3T». Ctl. 

Weekly Price of Stuck Sy from 3d tu 2\th May 1824. 


1 

3d. 

lOih. 

17 th. 

24t]i. 


2434 
o.»4 4 

\ 

101 ^ ; 

UMI> » 
1085 3 

Mil 

H'U 


|nnn||[n 


054 i 
•M't i 

mm 





10«g i 

75 80 pr. 

1 

14)8 7t Oi 


81 73 pr. 

75 70 pr 

77 75 pr. 

37 34 33 

billa, 

50 43 5) 

:i4 40 34 

28 Hi pr 
;J!) 47 pr 

»64 * * 
22i 1&-1( 

Bstchflijtter bills, sm.— — 

frtf tuvi ... 

40 oi) pr 

^ H i 
2:4 LIO 

30 32 pr. 

«« 1 ft i 

0*5 i H 


tv ^ 

22 13-1<> 
]04f. r»0c. 

iSSP. , 

8 per cent*. 

I04f. 15c. 
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Course of Exchange, June 12.-«^ni8terdam9 12: 2. C. F. Ditto at li^t, 11 : 191* 
Itotterdam, 12 : 2^ Antwerp, 12 : Hamburgh, 37: 34* Altona, 0 : 0. Paris, 3 

d. sight, 25*: 40. Ditto 25 : 05. Bourdeaux, 0 : 0. Frankfort on the Maine, 15^. 
Peteraburgh, per rble. 0 : 0. (Jt, Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10:5. F^,Jlo* Trieste, 10 : 5. 

Madrid, 37?. Cadiz, 36?. Bilboa, 36j. Seville, 30i. Malaga, 364. Gibral- 
tar, 0. Leghorn, 474- Genoa, 444 . Venice, 0 : 0. Naples, 384 Palenno, II 54 . 
Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Kio Janeiro, 0. B^ia, 0. Dublin, 0. per cent. Cork, 0. 
per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver^ per o.-r — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 • Od. 

New Uollar!«, 4s, Ojd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. U}dt 


PJllCES CURRENT, June 12. 


SU(fAll, Muw. 

, LE 

rriL 

• GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

. LONDON. 

0. I'. Dry Brown, . cwl- 

! 57 

;o 60 

i 61 

5G 


53 

53 

54 

Mkl. good, iinvl line mid. 

1 

73 



1 


55 

61 

Fine and very fine, . . 

1 74 

80 

I _ 

.. 

1 70 

72 


70 

(U'liiiod Doiih. Loaxes, . 

: H»‘j 

115 

i .. 

... 



107 

112 

Powder ditto, 

1 _ 


! .. 

.. 

j 



80 

90 

Sinijle ditto. 

110 

loi 

' 87 

1(K> 

1 — . 

.. 



Siiiatl Luinpa, . . . 

i H2 

88 

82 

81 


_ 

.. 

.. 

Large ditto 

! 8‘i 


7H 

80 



_ 


t’ni!>hfd Lump*!, . . 

1 .33 

3S 







MOLAS'sKS. British, cwt. 

•2.5 

2.5 6 23 9 

21 

25 

20 

26 

27 

C'OfKEK, Jainait'a. . cwt. 

■ fid 

70 

' — . 

.... 

40 

60 

50 

56 

Drd. Htid fine ord. 

• 8S 

98 

• 5U 

78 

57 

72 

57 

67 

Mid. g«i<td, liud fine niid. 

U)H 

120 

. hO 

y » 

7.3 

<ir> 

76 

104 

Dittc'li 'i'riage and very onl. 

— 


— 



'»0 

66 


.. 

tUil, giMKl. and fine ord. 


_ 

j 59 

7t) 

67 

78 

.. 

.. 

Mid. good, iiud tine mid 

.( — 



... 

80 

97 




Domingo, 

122 

126 

.. 


60 

62 

61 

64 

Pimento on Bond,) . . . 
bPlUiTs, 

5 

10 

1 74 

8 

' 7 

74 


— 

Jam. Rum, It. 0. I^ gall. 

iN 0 


1 Is lid 

I's 0 

, Ih Ud 

SsOd 

la 9d 

Ss 0 

JJr.uid 

3 0 

.3 0 

1 


... 


2 9 

3 U 

tiiiieva, . . . 

2 0 

2 3 

.. 



.. 

1 9 

2 0 

Dram Wbinky, . 

i i c 

i 9 

I ~ 

— 

— 




< i.iret, l.sl (trowUii.hhd. 

■ 40 

55 

\ » 

... 

... 

.. 

£48 

£50 

Portui;.il Kid, pip^'t 

S|Mfiish >Vhiti*, butt, 

.32 

41 

< .. 

.. 

_ 

.. 

i. 

.. 

.31 

65 

1 ^ 

.. 

.. 

.. 


... 

Tofifriffi', pipt^. 

27 

SO 



... 


22 

28 

Maitrtra, ...... 

40 

0 

! — 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

UHiVVOdl), Jam. ton, 

£10 

0 

8 U 

8 la 

£8 3 

8 15 

£8 0 

.. 

Honduras, .... 

... 


<— 

.... 

8 ]() 

9 


.. .« 

('ainix'aihx, « . . 

H 


.. 


y 3 

9 10 

» .. 

.. .. 

Kl sTlt', Jamaica, . 

i 

8 

1 _ 


8 10 

8 15 

6 0 

8 0 

Cidia, 

! 0 

11 

_ 


10 0 

10 10 

9 

10 0 

lNDlC.i>, C'araccas fine, lb. 

; ios 

liH i, 

... 

— 

91 0 

IUh 6 

11 0 

13 0 

Tl.VfllKll, Aiiicr. Pine, foot. 
Ditto (iak. 

2 4 

2 « 

... 

... 

.. 


mm 

mm 

: 2 9 

3 5 



.. 


mm 

mm 

Chri.sliaiiihUid idut. piudD 

' 2 2 

2 7 

.. 

.. 


^ 1 

mm 

mm. 

HiMiduran Mahogany, . 

1 0 

1 (/ 

1 3 

1 4 

0 II 

1 2 i 

0 n 

1 0 

.St Donmigo, ditto, . . 

I V 

3 0 

1 0 

3 0 ' 

1 7 

2 10 1 

1 9 

2 0 

TAB, Aiuenciin, brl. 

IJ 

20 




15 0 

16 0 ! 

12 0 

14 0 

,\rchxiiigi*l 

IMTt’H, Kurngm cwt. 

17 0 

17 » 



— 

.. 

.. 

16 0 

18 0 

lo 

11 

... 


.. 

.. 

12 0 


TALUiW, Uu>. Vd. Cand. 

33 C 


37 


5ti ti 


34 9 

Em 

Hoinc molti^d. .... 

.% 



^ i 


.. 

29 0 

.. 

HEMP. Polihh Rhine, too. 

41 

11 10 

_ 


.. 

.. 

£38 0 

39 

Petemburgh, Clean, . . 
FL.VX. 

.37 

3h 

38 

i 

39 

40 

|35 0 

35 10 

Riga Tluch. it Druj. Rak. 

•1 » 




— 


£46 

53 

l>uU*h, ... . . 

- 30 

73 

1 *— 

.. 

.. 


46 

56 

In»h, 

' .33 

30 

- 

... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

MATS, ArchangeJ, . . 

BRISTLES, 

93 

103 

1 ^ 

- 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PetersbuTgh Firsts, cwL 


.... 

1 ... 

.. j 



15 

— 

ASHKS, Peirm. Pearl, . . 

40 

41 


— 

>. 

.. 

36 6 

■. 

Montreal, ditu>, . 

41 

42 

; 40 

41 

38 6 

39 

41 

42 

Pot, 

.38 

... 

1 3c; 

... 

34 ti 

mm 

41 

4S 6 

OIL, Wiiale, . tun, 

; 20 

— 1 

21 

2 


mm 

19 

.. 

Cott, .... 


... 

.. 

... 

.. 

mm. 

20 10 


TOB.tCC'O. Virgin, fine, lb. 

' 7 

7* ' 

7d 

74 

0 54 

0 8 

0 74 0 

Middling, . . 

! 5i 

64 

5* 


0 3} 

0 5 

4 

5 

lnferii>r. 

4 

5 

4 


0 r 

0 24 

0 24 

2» 

CO rToN.S. Rowed Georg. 

.... 

.. 

0 74 

0 94 

0 8 

0 9 

8 

9 

bea lalond, flue. 



1 4 

1 6 

1 2 

1 5 

1 0 

1 9 

G<km1. 



i ^ 2 

1 5 

1 04 1 2 


mm 

Middling. . , 


.1. 

1 1 

1 U 

1 04 

1 S 



Dcmcrara and Berbicc, 


... 

0 10 

1 0 

0 104 

1 0& 

0 104 

X04 

West India, 



0 9 

0 10 

0 74 

10 

I.* 


Pernambuco, 


... 

0 104 

0 Hi 

0 114 

1 0 

0 11 

— 

ilaranham. 

— 

— 

0 104 

0 11 

0 10| 

0 114 

— 

•• 



Monthly Reffisler. 
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London^ Cf^rn Ejnchangit Jum 7 « 

i. ». $• •• h 

Wlie»t. red, old 6t to 70|Meple, new <— to -*‘1 Wheel, 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 56 White iiease . 37to40 EMff. net 

Superfine ditto 6'i to 64 Ditto, boilcrt . 41 to 43{ Korcign 


7 , Liverpool, June 8 . 

$, e. h •• A t, A| ^ »• A e» 

— to —1 Wheel, per 70 lb. | Amcr. n. lOfillx 

37 to 40 Enff. new 0 6 to 20 4,Swect,U.S. 22 0 to fS 0 

41 to 431 Foreign . .9 6 to 11 .’i Do.inbond — 0 to ^ O 


Ditto, new . . 42 to 4 H Small Been«,ncw 42 to 4 Mlw»t«rfoTd 8 0 to 8 OSour ft« . — Oto — 0 

While, old . 68 to 76 Ditto, old . . 44 lo 48 Drophetla 8 3 to » O Oatmeel, i>er 210 lb. 

rme ditto . . 54 to 62 Tick ditto, new 35 to 40 Dublin 8 0 to 8 0 , English 30 0 to 36 0 

Soperftne ditto f 8 to 70 Ditto, old . 40 to 42 lls«)tt‘h old 9 0 to 10 olScotch . . 32 0 to 31 0 

Ditto, new . 48 to 52 Fecit oata . 

Rye . . , . 38 to 41 jFme ditto . 


68 to 76 Ditto, old . . 44 lo 48 Droghetla 
54 to 62 Tick ditto, new 35 to 40 | Dublin 


Barley, new . 

Fine ditto . . 33 to .35!Pinr ditto . 
Superfine ditto .36 to 3<S{Pota(o ditto 


,30 to 32',PoltMiil ditto 


40 to 42 Scotch old 9 Oto 10 6 Scotch . . 32 Oto 31 0 

21 to 24 drisfi old . K Mo 9 ‘Mrish ... 30 0 to 37 O 

S.'i to 27 iHonded . t 0 to 5 6illian,p.21tb. I 6 to 18 


Melt . . . 
Fine . . , 
Hog Pease 
Maple . . 


.5,3 to SHjFim* ditto . 
5h to 62|Scotch . . 


2.“ to 2li Barley, per 60 lb*. 
26 to t’S; Flip. *ncw 5 (I to 
25 to Scotch . . 4 9 to 


f} huttrr^ 
3|nuttcr,p.cwC. r. A 


32 to S-N'inais, per 4.5 ib. 


6 to 5 0, Belfast, new — 0 to — 0 


%#C7 • • • eFai Ul VI %e 

.3.5 to STiFlour. i>er sack .55 to new 3 8 to .3 II Waterford . !>2 0 to 94 t) 

38 to 4(i|Ditto. secotids 50 U 55ulnsii do. . .3 .9 to 3 10.t;ork.iuc.2d. 91 0 to 92 0 


Secds^ <J[c. 


Must White, . 7 to 12 (» Hcnipsced . — to — 6||— Middling i 

— Brown, new 10 to 16 0 LiiiKml, crush. :8 to 48 9 jBcan»,|icr .|. jPork, p. bl. 

Tares, per bsh. 3 to 5 0 — Ditto, Feed 47 to 51 Kngbsh . 10 0 to 16 0 — , 76 0 to 7h 0 

Sanfoln.per qr. 42 to 47 0 H>e Grass, . 22 to .>7 (M|lri-.}i . . 40 oto 41 0 — Muldl. . 7.> U to 75 U 

Turnips, bsh. 6 to 10 0 Ribgrass, . . 4U to6<i o||tta{H.’i,ccd, p I. £2.3 to 2t iHucon, p. cwt. 

— Kcd 5r green — to — (I t 'lover, redvvt.44 ioK3 Odprase gri v51 0 to 10 OjShorlinidt.. 5'» 0 to 52 0 

— Yellow, Oto 0 0 — tVhite . . . 57 to 94 OL-Whitc .11 0 to 48 0 Sides . . IH 0 to .50 0 

(''araway, cwt. 48 to ,56 0 Coriander . , S to 13 (M Flour, English, llams, dry, .52 0 to ,}f; 0 

Canary, per qr .. 58 to C 5 0 Trefoil .... 3 to 16 l 4 |o. 240 lb.fmc 4 fi Oto 54 0 Green . . . 3 k o to 42 o 

bced, per but, £21 to £24, Os. f|lnsh, 2ds 44 0 to 52 U Latd,rd.p.c. 13 U to 48 0 


jseotch iK>ta..3 8 to 4 0 3d dry KO 0 1 
illxe, |»ei qr.40 0 to 44 0 lleef, p. ticri'c. 

». d. jM'jU i)cr b. 8 9 to 9 0 — Mess "0 0 b 


a. s. A #. »• d. MjU i)cr b. 8 9 to 9 0 — Mess "0 0 to 78 0 

7 to 12 (‘.nenipsced . — to — 0 —Middling 8 0 to 8 6 — p. oarrel 15 0 to 50 0 


iM r:Tt’ouoi.O(ilcAi. Tabi.K, v vtt acted from tUc lit'i: titer kept at Edhiliuii^h^ in tlu 
OUu-rvtiiot y, CuUonJi lii, 

N. 8 .— The Ohservations are made twice every d,iy , at nine o’clock, forenoon, tind four o'clock, after- 
noon.— The second Observation in tlic ailcruuoii, in the tirst column, u Ukuu by the llegisler 
Therinoineter. 


3 f M..39 ; 
^ \ A. 19 

’ I A. 42 
s / M.36 
^ \ A, 49 

® t A. 46 
- / M..39 

8 i M .41 
• 1 A. .50 

{ XU 

IJ f M.37 
“ \ A. 44 
,, / M.3f, 
** i .A. 45 

\ A.46 I 

14 f I 
I A. 41 


»'{WI 


.'9 HO M.^9\ .... 
.598 A. 59 ; 
.7GdM..V)\ 

.720 A. 60 l " • 

.6.54 \ vrp 

.4»rJ \.;>o I 
.307 M.lhl 
,m) A. 4K f 
.495 M..5.> 1 ... 
.5l9'A.5.i> "• 
.575 M-.i \ *... 
.57.5 A. 54 f 
.616 M., 5,5 ^ . 

.f;40 \. .56 ) 
.9fl8M..56l ..... 
.998. A. 55) ^ 
.999 M..54 1 p. . 
.9.58 \.5».* 

.882 A. 5b f 

.94k M.54| 

.79'' A. 49 I ' 
.820 M.. 561 
.76f)'\..51 / 

•744, M. 5.51 -. 
.6H4 \. 52 f 
.r>.32'M..50l ..p 
.62.5, A. 49 / 

.5801 M.. 50') vr 
.6221 A. 50 f 


Fair, with 


r M.. 5 .I M. 5 b> ' 


Fair ft >r CM. 
ram aficm. 
I Fair, with 
Lsunshinc. 


IForcn. suns. ' 
laftcrii. dull. | 
iviorn. dull, | 
l<lay itun\h. 
jf)jiy sun-nh, ! 
jcvfii. foggy. ) 
.Knrcri. suii». j 
dull aftern. \ 
Fair, with | 
sunshine. • 
shower of 
rain noon. i 
Night frost, ' 
tday Hunaih. 

Dull and ! 

Ud. 1 

iNight frost. ; 
May dull, cld.' 

Ditto. 1 


**•1 V. 52 .iHHX. 55 » i*'* 

• I M..5.si .55“.'1M. .5 , 

I’J .7li'\.5(M 
.,„(;m..54 .7^0 M.5.' » '.v 

*'’X X. 1 *. .Ii 7 '.*‘ X. 51 ) ’’’ 

X.A .1 .tuf., 

I M.r> SO.IK' 

\ A. .V) .260 X.M)'™* 

f M.4.» .345 M.b4 I 

A. 50 .3.30 X.M,) r* 

^1 M.4.3 .308 X1.6.5) 

A..57 i .180 \.62f ■' 
f M.404 29.990 M....9 » 

A, 17 . 8.57 .X. 5 !»f ' 

30f M.42 , -Ti'iM.hl I 
A.53 ,58< A.60/ 

-,fM.42 .571 M..59) 

’^‘liA.5t .693 A. ,56 


1 ■ %. 


Dull forcu. 
''Huruh. .'ll!, 
'■'h. rain nm. 
sli. aft. 

!• ru ft. Triorii. 
duy chic. 
Frirtl. morn. 

iiliy ixhtK.hail. 

■ Morn, froit. 
'day dull. 

‘ Dittf). 

1 

Form. suns. 
jKh. ram atb 
'Fair, nidd, 
rnthci dub. 

■ Fair, with 
Uiiov. warm. 
IForcn. suns, 
dub aftern. 
Fair, with 

«un^htllt^ 
Fair, warm, 
lailicT dub. 
Vciy fuggy. 

iFair, with 
Uuns. warm. 
iFoffinr.infid 
kh.ram. afr 


xieragc of Ram. .531 lnch<^ 
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Alpuabeticai. List of Englirh Bakkiiuptcies, announeed between the 20th 
of Abril, and 20t}i of May, 1024 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Barker, J. Buticr’t-alley, Little Moorfiolds, Bilk- 
uianufactiiror. 

Barnet, C,’. Barlow-mcws, Bruton-street, horse- 
tlculer. 

Bath, W. Cc»pcnhaffcn-h(»usc, Islington, Mctual- 
ler. 

llentlcy, J. LcccU, Htufl'-nu'rdiaiit. 

HetlA, J. T. 'ri’inplc-|il.it-v, IJlacktriarVrootl, 
wmc-nM*rc*liaiit. 

Booby. t, N. (’. Bryanst one-street, teat her of mu- 
sic. 

BowOb, J. Il.itterse.'i. oarpenlt-T. 

IJriHuly, VV. Old .leu ry, woollen-warehouseman. 
Brown, 1'. ('helrnarih, Miropsljire, tanner. 

Uutr, \V. 1*. WiiiilioriK* Mnistei, IJcuM'islurc, 
KTtx'er. 

Claik, >V. II. jiml U. t’leincnl, High Holliorii, 
Jnieij-drajMT'. 

Cooke, T, n.inbury, Tneahnnn. 
t orlu't, n. t>. Knd.ty -sired, liin-n-draper. 

( ortiold, (’. \\. Norwuh, e.irttt r. 

( rifelili y, jM. Crooklaiifl.s, Westmoreland, coal 
«le.iler. 

(‘role, I), Old Broad-.streel, shK'k- broker. 

Cnvike, H. Bunilev, l.ane.isbirt*, coUon-spiniKT. 
|)aere, { II, .leruh.ikin ( i^tlee house, merelianl. 
I).ilt', T. Old Bell lun. llonKiru, coiieli in.ister. 

S. I)e\()i)iort, grocer. 

Davis, \V. I.ew ishani, eorn-dealer. 

|J.iwe, J. llellingtown niill-s, Dev onshif e.iiulN'r. 
lJouthw.(it<‘. ( . Baneravlane, wjne-imrdi.int. 
Durham, J. \cw ( ut, laimhoth-iuarsh, oilman. 
Katon. ti. l'|.per-Thauu‘h strut, hlutioiiei. 

Kdej, F. r.. ( h,irmg-(Toss, eofUehou-e kceiKT. 
Lll.i, >, \«d«lr stni'l, shoein.iku. 

Fineiis, W Marn'-lnirv -row . lstio,<(iin, statioiu r. 
Kt.ilherfitonhaugtt, M. (.. liiduijwoariuoutli, iner- 
ehant. 

f'lshei, K, .Aiisim-friars, mereh.'mt. 

Flashborn, F. Wakebeld. v letualler. 

Fostei. .1. Trmg, Herts, v.etualUr. 

UillH'rt, ,1. («eorg« -l.iue, lk»tolpli-l,inf, mti- 
eh.'int. 

Oruhain, M. t'nmn-sireet, glass dealer. 

Ciiove^, L. sin.jtielil, saw-maker. 

(iruneisiii, < . Lower l umuimg -street, rtiUori- 
i ille, nu refuiiit. 

Hams, 1 . J.gg, Bu( kland, luid F. Harris, of De- 
voiitKm, liutchi-rs. 

HaseliU-n, J. t.iul* street, horsv. dealer, 
llevdi^ii, W. 1 iverpool, eocu-h maker. 

Hodsoii, .1. Liverpool, lindxr mere lianl. 

Holgatc, (j. and '1'. lUuiile}, J^aiica>hire, liankcrs. 
HoiliKKik, .1. Derhy, grotvi. 

Jaekmaii, W llorsiorth, \ orkshire, miller. 
Juelvson, W. High HolLann, vietu.tller. 

Jepsou, J. ( onglelon, ,s]iitil-iuere}i.iut. 


Johnson, W. Worksop, Nottinghaindiiie« eoml- 
dealer. 

Keast, .J. East Looc, Uomwall, scrivener. 

Kennedy, H. Brighton, car|)enter. 

Kerliej, O. T. Fim*h-I.ane, stock-broker* 

La^^ley, W. Andover, eiirpentcr. 

.Manifold, J. Kendal, skinner. 

Morg.-in, .1. Uedtord-slrect, Commercial-road, vic- 
tualler. 

Mortimer, R. Si-holeficld, Yorkshire, dyer. 
Narraway, .1. Bristol, fellinungcr. 

Neilson, J. Cheltcnhatn, tea-dealer, 
railing, W. Old .South Sea-house, merchant. 
Petty, 11. Msinehester, joiner. 

P1.1W, J. Xi-w Kent-road, groerr, 

J*rcK'U-i, J. Oxford street, wjiie riicrehant. 
Kaiiisden, U. Wamlsworth, coach proprietor. 

Ut?f, J.and P. Sanders, Cohh's-yard, Middlcscx- 

-street, Whitechapel, rag-mercniuili;. 

Rees, II. Haverfordwest, hnen-draiicr. 

HhodiN,J. Heywood, I.aneashire, h(>ubc*-earpentcr. 
Rolrerth, 1'. ’ Monttoxd-plaee, Kennington- 
gieen, eo.4l nierehant. 

Roseov-, It. Pendleton, Lancashire, brewer. 

Rutt, X. Coleniiin-street, painter. 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Burlington-gardcns, 

tailor. 

Sargent, fJ. F. Marllwrough-placc, Great Peter- 
street. p.iteiit leiitlu-r dresser. 

.saw tell, souiertoii, .Somersctslure, innkeeper. 
Shaekles, W . Hull, hncn-draiH*r. 

Sinients, W. F. Lanclxmrne-ehambcrs, merchaut, 
.sioggett, .1. jun. Hath, hosier. 

Smith, A. Ik-et'h-btrcel, tiiiilier-merehanL 
Sinilh, J*. Pellicoat-lane, spint-merchaat. 

Smith, T. Kentish -town, Ixxiksellei. 
sinihurv, W . Ite.'uling, eoai h-inaker. 

Tomknison, s, Bursiem, muniiiaeiurcr of earth- 
en- w. lie, 

Townsend, R. and ‘s. Nottinghiim, cullers. 

Twaddle, W. ( . Hertford, ilrapcr. 

Tweed, .1. D.irby-strcet, Uoscinarv-lane, cnbiuet- 
nuki r. 

M all, .1. Brentfortl-butts, broker. 

Wclsln, W . Manehcbtir, innkeeper. 

Whitehou.'-e, J. and W. N. olverhamptoii, fac- 

tors. 

hitinj,, T. Oxford, mereer, 

Wild, Hurslcnj, victualler. 

W ilson.T.I .ntlc <,)iieeu-street,Lincolirb-inn-fields, 
niubrtal.er. 

ise, s. and C. Briiiehicy, Maidstone, papcr-ina- 
lUTs. 

H. .7. and J. Chandos-strcct, haberdashers. 

\\ leaks, .J, sheihcld, saw iiiuniifaeturer. 

A aUs. J. ( . Rosemary-lane, ehinainan. 

X orK, A. Birmuighum, liakcr. 


Alitiahli iCAi. List of S( oTtH HAXKUcPTt ir.vS, announced between the ht 
ami 31st of .May, IB'Jl, extracted froiii the iAlmhurj^li (iaxette. 


('hristic, Peter, grocer anil spirit-dealer in Perth, 

Coghill, Alexander, nicrchuiit and lish-curcr in 
AAick. 

Haygarth, Thomas, fiirmturc-dcalcr and (.'oinniis- 
Kion agent in Edinburgh. 

Liddel, RolM-rt, grocer, brewer, and baker, at 

lllaiityre-toll. 

Neditoa, .Mieh.iel, merchant in GUi.sgow, and one 
of the {lartnen, of the is)in)ian> of Andrew and 
Miehael NeiUoii, wlioles.ile tea-dealers there. 

IloU-TtBon, Jaine.s, jun. merchant, D>i>an. 

Divir)Exn.s. 

Andrew, TIumiaH, late brewer in Linlithgow; a 
dividcml afu-r 17th June. 

Brown, Wilh.im, late of LonglH'dholin, Dumfries- 
shire, eattli'-dealcr ; a thud and la:>r dividend 
afU*r .50ih June. 

Douglas, Alexander, sheep and {•atlle-dc.'tler, some 
time at Haugh of Tultiinct, tliercidWr at North 
Binn, 111 the parish of Fowlis Luster, Perthshire ; 
a dividend on the 1 1th June. 

Povr, James, mcrcluuit, and bhip-owner in Leith , 
a dividend after S^th June. 


Fleming, John, and Son. merchants, Langluan ; 
a first .md tlnal dividend after PJth July. 

L. vueh, (leotgi*, mirehuntni Thurso; a dividend 
alter .'iih June. 

Mathic, » illiam. and Company, late merchants 
in tlriviuick; a final dividend after ^jtli June. 

M’MuTruu. Robert, jmi. and I'onipany, wuol- 
spiiuiers at Garschcw-mill ; ii dividend afti-r 
iKlh June. 

Miller, (leorgeaiul Peter, oattic-dcalers in Maus; 
a dividend after i’bth June. 

Pollock, John, cotton-bpiliner, Calton, Glasgow; 
a final dit idciul on July. 

Rohert.son, J.'une.s, and Cuihpany, btHiksellcis iu 
F.diiiburgh ; a dividend after lOih .lune. 

Singer, .\dam. merehaiit and gnx'cr in Aberdeen; 
a first divhleiid utlei t»tti July. 

Smith, William, innkeeper in Huuilton; a divi- 
dend after IhtJi June. 

Wilson, John, and Son, merchants and manufac- 
turers m Dunfermline; a dividend alter 2bth 
June. 
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Appoxnttnenii, Promotions, 


fJifnc, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Capt. Edwards, 75 F. Major in the 
Army 13 May, 1824. 

— — Aveline, E. I, Comp. Service, 
Adjt. at It. Military Sciniiiary at 
AililiscoinlKs LiKiil Uanlv of Cupt. 
while so employed, %ico Lester, re* 
sailed dew 

LiouL llithenlon, of do. Acting Adj. 
at do. Local KaiiK of Lieut, while 
so ernployed do. 

Gd». Cornet Breti, Lieut, by purch. \ice 
N'lOiilL, prom. 1.4 Apr. 

K. H. Iluller, Corn. do. 

T. Uieha^d^on, Cum. by purch. Mce 

M‘lM*ichiau, ret. 119 do. 

Major Urown, from 8 Dr. Maj. vuv 
Onslow, h, p. r. iw. ilitr. 13 May 
'Bt. Miij. IJruwn, M.ij. by purclu \ice 
Sir 11. Ftoyd. prom. 6 du. 

I. it'ut. I'uterson, ( apt. tio. 

Curii. CarH>\, Lteut. do. 

J. T. l^trd lirudcncll, Com. do. 
lit. Lieut, Col. Lord (1. W. Rusaell, 

fioiri h. p. i'J F. Maj. mcc Brown, 

1 Dr. 13 do. 

Corn. Lieut, hv purch. vice 

.Killiir.', ') F. ' -i'J Apr. 

L, .\. lV-tce\jl, torn. do. 

Com. 1‘e.o., from 17 Di. (’orn. \nv 

Brett, h. p. 21 Dr. do. 

Licut. ilomi, Capi. by purch. mcc 
M‘\ eale, ret- 0 May 

Corn. Lewis, Lieut. dii. 

IJow. \V. Kdw.mU!i, Com. do. 
torn. Barron, from li. p. Jt Dr. t'or. 
vice Fcuii, lo Dr. 2J.\pr. 

. Gtls. Assist. Surg, liarnKUi, Surgeon, mct 
C uitis, dead I'll do. 

II. s. Elm die, Asdst. Surg. do. 
(^uart. MasI. *>frjt. Buuic, Quart. 

Mast, sicc- Kells, dead Mar. 

Xa, Sur^. O’llalioran, from (.1 
hurg. Mce Fncc, dead 'J’J .\pr. 

Capt. tiottda*, from h. p. 19 Dr. ( ap. 

Viet* l«’ox, }Q !<’. *J .Maj 

Licut. Day, from h. p. M'. 1. Bang. 

Lieut, vice Warren, cane. 22 Apr. 
Eikh. ( jinphcH. Lieut, tieo Semple, 
5S F. .'b do. 

Browne, from 41 F. Kn>. do. 

Capt. SUnuviH, Maj. by purch. vice 
'I'ml, «■: . 22 <<o. 

Lieut. S'/r W. fi. II. Jotlifle, lit. from 
1.) Dr. Cap:. do. 

— Hirt whistle, 1 apt. by pureh. vice 
Belcher, re*t. 13 .May 

Kri,s. Ives, Lieut. do. 

J. Markham, Knii. do. 

, En*>. Hobert.s, Adjt. mcc M‘I*hersson, 

ret. .\tli. only do. 

Licut. Matthews, l apt. vice Read, 
dead 23 (let. 1S23. 

Srmple, from 23 1'. t apt. vice 
Will^ire, proxn. I'l do. 

Ens. Grimes, Lifut. 25 do. 

£. Bagut, Kns. do. 

Bt. Maj. Brugh, Maj. vice Nixon, 
dead "Not. 

LieuL t niuior, ('apu do. 

Kns- tigilvy, Licut, do. 

lid Licut. M*Crca, from CcyUiu Rcgt. 

Ells. V. Browne, 2S V, 28 Apr. 1 h‘JL 
Gent. Cadet. J. I). DcMtinl, fri-in 
MIL (. ell. Kii . \ (Cl thnh J 2 ' i5o. 
Ens. Langineud, irotii F. Ljet.t. 
vice WoikI, removed from the ser- 
vice 23 do. 

^ llutehinson, Licut. vice Law, 

deaii 2.5 Get 182.5. 

G. Woodbutn, Ens. 29 Apr. 1824, 
V. Johiun, ijofi. by purch. vice Rice, 
canc. 6 May 

Lieut. Chadwick, Capt by purchase, 
vice C'lutterbuck, ret. 29 Apr. 

Ens. Coote, Licut. uo. 

J. Barron, Ens. da 

As. Surg. Melvin, Sure, vice Fanes, 
dead 10 Dec. 1823. 


04 Hosp. Assist Chambers, As. Surg. 

vice O’Halloran. 12 F. 29 Apr. 1H«. 
78 T. M. Wilson, Ens. by purch. vice 

Ilamilton prom. 13 do. 

91 Gent. Cadet J. Hughes, from Royal 

Mil. C'oll. Eub. vice Campbell, dead 
29 do. 

92 Capt. .Spinks, from 4 F. Maj. by^irnr. 

vice Lieut Col. Fulton, ret. IdMay 

95 Fox, from 15 F. Capt. vice Bt 

Ma{. Mitchell, h. p. G do. 

96 Lt. Furlong, from h. p. 43 F. Paym. 

22 Apr. 

2 W. 1. Reg. Capt. Smith, from h. p. 00 F. Capt. 

\ uv VVclman, canc. do. 

Cevl. Uegt. G. Pickard, 2d Licut vice M'f'rea, 

41 F. 29dfi. 

Afr. Col. C. Aite .Surg. .Stewart, from 11 F. Surg. 

15 May 

Hoiip. An. Pcrgtisfion, An. Surg. do. 

Ihcton, do. do. 

1 tt. V. I). C'apl. >Ydmun, from h. n. 3 Gnr. Bn. 

Capt. vice Leach, ret. list 29 Apr. 
l.i‘(iu.i\, from h. p. 9.4 F. tlo. 

V ICC M ‘Arthur, ret list 13 May. 
Licut. Quill, from h. p. 15 F. Licnit. 

V lec UUhwI, ret. list 29 Apr. 

Vmiltiii'hvd, 

Maj, .Si; H. Iloyd, Hi. from 8 Dr. 
Lieut. ( ol. of Inf. by imreh. vice 
Gen. Dowdchwell, ret. n May 1K21. 
Licut. DoiigloA, fioiri ( Iren. fids. Cap. 
by purdi. Mce Maelauchtan. HI. 
Eng. reu 13 do. 

Gitrrimi. 

Licut. Clarke, 77 F. Town Atijl. in 
tfic IbUxiid of Malta 29 Apr. 1324 

Ordiftinn Jh'puf ffi.i w/. 

U. Art. 2d ( apt. Patten, from h. p. 2d ( apt. 

vus* Clo>e, h. p. 2.“i \pr. 18n, 
1st Lieut. Miller, from h. ji. Ivt Lieut, 
xui* Itichardes, h. p. 12 May 

H. Eng. Col. Muleaster, fnmi h. p. I ol. vice 
D*.\rr\, ret. 1.5 Apr. 

Capt. Dcjirvwm, from h. p. f.'ap. vax' 
Maclauehlati, h. jw 13 May 

H. hap. A' Mtu. .-M Cape. H. D. Jones, Adjt. vice 
Held, ret 22 Apr. 

Ilosfiial Stuff I 

Dep. liV'tp. Baxter, Iiisp. by Brevet 
10 Dec. Jhl’.l, 
Plij si. t tthert, DtjK Insp. by Brevet * 
25 No\. 1818. 

M ‘Mullen, do. do. 

.\!>. Sure. Uarr\,fruin h. n. As. -Surg. 

0 May, 1824. 

tnt>cs. 

LtcuL Cut Gordon, from 5 Dr.Gds.rec. diff. with 
Ueut ( ol. VN alUcc, h. p. Unatt 

t ow,,. liom .3t» F. rec. dift’. with Lieut. 

Col. Hewett, h. p. Uuatt. 

Maj. G.trdiner, from 1 1 F. witii Bt. Lieut. Col. 

t:amplJcJl, h. I). W. India Ra. 

Capt. Marq. vj rich field, from 2d LifeClds. with 
CspU hard G. Hcntinck, h. p. W. Ind. Hang. 
—— North, from b Dr. Gds. rec. dift with Capt 
Kington, h. i). 

Itiimct, from 7 Dr. Gds. with Capt Gowdic, 

1 .* J . 

M‘ Neill, from 17 Dr. with Capt. Locke, 2d 

W. Ind. R. 

Swinton, from 17 F.wtUi (.'apt ItoUon, 20 F. 

<—> Halflude, from 17 F. with Capt Cautlleld, 
44 F. 

LicuU Jervis, from 6 t)r. Gda. roc. diff. with Lt 
Ramus, h. p. 24 F. 

■■■■■ ■ " Loathes, from 1 Dr. rec. di£ with Lieut. 
Walhen, h. p. 5 Dr. 

■ Nichotooit firom 17 Di. rec. diK with Lt 
Giecnlaiid, h.p. 8 Dr. 

■ Lord WaUsoomt, ftom 98 F« nc. dift with* 
Licuu Barrett, h. p. 52 F. 



ISCin Appointments, PromotiO/is, S;c. 13& 


Cant, fifakc, Atr. Col. Corps, with Lieut, 
bword h. i>. 91 F. 

Forster, C3 F. with Lieut. Shenley, Ij. p. 

Rifle Bri«. • 

LU and Adj. Flood, from F. rce. dilT. with Lt. 
Ramsden, h. p. 1 F. 

Com. Lett, from I'J Dr. with Cns. Hon. H. Fetre, 
58 P. 

ncxiffttnlioiis a»(^ Jtrfir, ma.t*. 

Gen. nowdeswell, late of GO F. 

Lieut, (’ol. Tod, ‘Ji) 1’. 

- — ' Pulton, 9-* !•'. 

Maj. M ‘Neale, 17 Dr. 

Capt Belcher, .ly F. 

— riutterbuck, V) F. 

Mflelauchlan, H. Ent;. 

Comet M'lau'hlun, 3 Ur. 

Api'niitintnifs CaurrUeJ. 

Capt. Wellman, ‘Jd W. ln<l. Jla. 

Lieut. Warren, ifO F. 

Ens. It ice, 51 F. 

/fi'f/iornl /torn ihc Sen he. 

Lieut. Wood, 14 F. 

DhtjuUsed. 

Staff As. S’ur^^ M‘Lou«hhn- 
Ih'ulhr. 

Lieut. Gen. 7'. Marshall, East Indua fJomii. Ser- 
„ 2hMav,iil. 

Crtl, 'Ifflro. o/’I,othi.'in, K. T. Pdinburfilt Mil. 
Lieut, t ol. Hall, h. p. O.'i F. ( lifum, 13 May, 21. 
Major M altlron, 27 F. 

ToujKins, Limerick Mil. Farmirvon, No. 

WalcK, 1.1 Apr. “J. 

-- UarlKTic. late of Barr.ick Ucp. 


Capt. Rykince, 43 F, auppoied lost at 

31 Dee. S3. 

— — — Ooddnrd, Dcp. Bar. Mast. Gen. Nova Seo- 

tia, 29 Feb. 24. 

Parker, h. p. 94 F. 

Nofiworthy, h. p. 2 West I. R. lost on paa- 

sai;(»froiri Siena Leimc, Aug. 23. 

^ Connor, h. p. New Brunsw. Fen. 

Lieut. Loriiner, 1 F. Limerick, 13 May, 21. 
— — — I'arteart, late 5 Vet. Itii. Jersey, lb Apr. 
Maeican, Into 12 »lo. Cork 1 do. 

— McDonald, lu p. 7 Dr. Edinburgh, 23 Mar. 

— Matthews, h. p. 23 F. 

Kcougli, h. p. 23 F. Irelaml. 

■ Velverlon, h. p. 32 F. Kirk Michael. 1. of 
Man, 2? Apr. 

Howard, h. p. 33 F. Chalfont, St Giles's 

Bucks. 1 Jan. 

IVishart, h. p. 42 F. Upper Canada. 

Stewart, h. p. 82 F. Hampton, 28 Feb. 

— — Armstrong, h. p. Irish Artil. Liven>ooI, 

3 Apr. 24, 

Strong, Light Hor^e Vol. I^don, 2 May. 
Cns. Gates, h. p. 38 F. 11 Jan. 24. 

——.Sutherland, h. p. 132 F. 2fJ Apr. 

Paymaster Nosworthy, h. p. 2 W. I RegL Aber- 
gele. Denbighshire, 18 May, 24. 

Burley, Brecon Milit. J5 Apr. 

Quarter- Master jCn.*. Kellv, 1 F. .\ntigiia, 

5 Mar. 24. 

SuTg. Murphy, Louth MiliL Apr. 21. 

Ambrose, h. p. 11. AiL So. Mayo MiliL 

Ireland, 17 do. 

Assistant Surg. Cochrane, h. p. York Ra. Lara- 
IXJth. 29 Feb. 24. 

J^rmfuni. 

For 1st LieuL Ilcnry Sandham, R. Art. deaif, 
rrtui, IstLicuu Christopher Knight Sanders, R. 
Art. drad. 


lUUTH'^, MAKKlAtiKS, AND DHATIIS, 


Dcr. I, 1823. At Madra'., tht* La<lv of M.ijoi 
C'micll, assiHiant -adjutant eencr..], o( «i son. 

2P. At Mailcira, the Lady of Rolicrt Wallas, 
Esq. of » daughter. 

April "liJ, l.M'l. At Westwood, near Southamp- 
ton, tlu‘ Ladv of Bear Admiral Cduay, of a son. 

2n. At Ihi' British hot»-l, T'h Quccn'n .StriH't, the 
Lad^ of (icorge Kiiilcrton Canicgic, ICnq. of Pit- 
arniw, of a d.iiigliO'r. 

Mil}/ 2. At No. o, AliotcTomhy Pltce, the Lady 
of .lames ( irc-tg, Esq. of EccKn, of h son. 

4. At No. 11, Quwn’s strm, Etiinhurgh, the 
Lady of iliiain shand, Km|, of Bahuakcwaii, of 
a sori. 

fi. Af his LordsliipMiousc, in Berkeley Square, 
London, tin* i uniilr-s of JtT.Hcy, of a daughter. 

7. At IKnccot, Musscihurgh, Mrs Hutiie, of a 

mn. 

9. At Inverness, the Right lion. Lady Anne 
Fraser, of Tortiock, of a daughter. 

— At Milton House. Edinburgh, Mr» lax*, of a 
daughter. 

Jl. Mrs Alexander Doiigl.ii, A llviiiy Street, of 
A son. 

12. At York Place, the Ijidy of Dr John Camp- 
liell, of a daugliter. 

15. At r.lic, Fifeshire, the Lady of Captain 
Porteous, It. N. of a non. 

Ifi. At London. Mrs Duff of Camousic, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Smith, .3, Allmny Street, of a son. 

— At itonninjilton Bank, Mrs Wyld, of a son. 

— At York Place, Mrs Dr. Gillespie, of a son 

17. At Dumliiirfon Castle, the Lady of T. Y. 
Lester, Esq. of a son. 

18. At No. 10. St John Street, Mrs Dr Poole, of 
a daughter. 

19. At Albany Street, Mrs Orr, of a son. 

22. In Coates Crescent, Mrs Abercromby, of 
Birkenbog, of a son. 

24. In Coates Cresent, Mrs George Forbes, of a 
daughter. 

2.3. Mr* George Robertson, 28, Albany Street, 
of a daughter. 

27. In Meadow Place, Mrs Irving, of a son. 

28. At North Berwick, I ho Lady of Major-Ge- 
neral Dalrymplc, of a son. 

. — At Stewartfleid, Mn Veiteh. of a ton. 


29. At WiKdwich, the Lady of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Cochrane Anderson, Koval HorbC Artillery, 
of .1 daughter. 

29. At Coates Crescent, the Lady of Captain 
A>;to:i, Royal Artiilen’, of a son. 

5i) At Pcnchribc, Mrs l»ott, nf a son, 

— At Forge Lodge, Duinfruxt-shire, the Lady 
of Pultcncy Mcin, tsq. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May i. At I^ondon, Captain Francis J, Davies, 
of the grenadier guard#, to Anna, eldest daughter 
of Lieut -General Dunlop, M, P. of Dunlop, coun- 
ty of Ayr. 

— At la^Tulnn. James John Fraser, Esq. mqjor 
in tlic 7ih hussHfR, to t7harlottc Ann, only child 
of the lute Daniel Craufurd, Esq. 

a. At (ieorge's Place, Leith Walk, Mr W. B. 
Maokenxie, merchant, to Agnes Grieg, daughter 
of Rolxirt Amlerson, F.*(i. merchant, Leith. 

0. The Hov. John Peel, son of Sir RobCTtPeel, 
Bart, to Augusta, daughter of John Swinfen, Esq. 
of Swinfen I louse, in the enuntv of Stafford. 

— At Birstall, Mr Benjamin Hewitt, of I.,eed8, 
in his 77th year, to Mi'*', .lenny Hewit, {Ms niece) 
in her Kith year, eliiesi daughter of Mr Thomaa 
Hewit, of Middleton. 

7. At Mm Keith's, Corstorphinc Hill, James 
Wilson, Esq. to Miss Isnlwlla Keith, youngest 
daughter of the late Wilhain Keith, Esq. of CoT- 
storphine Hill. 

H. At Penuyland, near Thurso, Robert Row, 
Esq. writer, Thurso, to Eliaibeth. daughter of 
the late Alexander Paterson, Esq. of Pennyland. 

J 1, At Black bum, James Hoxicr, Esq. aclvoeate, 
younger of NewLands and Barrowfiehf, to Cathe- 
rine Margaret, second daughter of M'ilUam Pelld- 
en, Ewp of Fenniseoles, Lancashire. 

12. At London, the M.arquis of Hooter, to Mils 
Isabella Poyntr, daughter of W. .S. Poynta. 
of Grosyenor Place. 

18. At Edinburgh, S. Callender, E«q. merchant, 
to Amelia, \oiingeftt daughter of the late Mr. 
Archibald, wine-merchant, Leith. 

21. At Loudon, the Rev. William Robinson, son 
of Sir John Robinson, Bart, to the Hon. Susanna 
.Sophia Flower, eldest daughter of Lord Viscount 
Ashbrook. 



Regiflcr.— Marriages and Deaths. CJunel 


24. At St Andreiri, Mr David Balfour, writer 
there, to MUs Margaret Tod, daughter of Da>id 
Tod, Gaq. St Audrewa. 

deatIis. 

Dee. 13, 1823. At (Calcutta, Jolin Caiman, Esq. 
lateof Pittenweem. PlleRhirc. 

A^ll 19. ISL’I. At Missolonghi in Grccee, after 
an Illness of ten days, George (Jordon, I.ord llyron, 
in the .^Tth year of Ins age : who has so long and 
so ampl> (llU'd the highest plaee in the ]uih]tec}e. 
On the 9Ui uf April, he hud ex|iosed huiiself iii a 
violent rain ; the consequence of which was .n se- 
vere cold, and be wus innnediatuJy coulmtHl to 
bed. The lowstaU' to whieh he Iriirbeen reduetd 
by previous illness made him umsilling to tH> hied, 
and tlie intlaniinat4iry aetiou, uncheek<<d. tenni- 
nated futaUy on the i'lth April. TJie tuliowiiig is 
a translation of the PrtK'laination which was issued 
by the Greek Authorities at MusoUnight, to the 
grief of its inhabitants, w‘ho were thus arrested lu 
die celebration of Uieir Kaster festi\ itie.*. : — 

** Prei>firit>tw^ Govfrutncnt of Grjvve. — The pre- 
sent days of festivity are eonverfeil into days of 
bitter lamentation for all : Lord llyron deftarted 
this life to-day, aliout eleven o’ehx'k in tiie even- 
ing, in coascquence of a rheuniatic inhainniatory 
fever, which lasted for U‘u days. During the 
time of his illness, your general anxiety evin- 
ce the profound sorrow Uiat {UTvadecf your 
hearts. All classes, without dtstinction of sex or 
age, oppressed b> gnef, entirely forgot the days of 
l^tcr. The death of tins illustrious {lersona^e is 
certainly a most calamitous event for all Gr<^', 
and sbll more laincntahlc for this city, to which he 
was eminently {larcial, of w hich he became a citi- 
sen. and of tfic dangers of which he was* duteruii> 
ru'd penuinally to |Kirtake, wlien cin'umsutnees 
should rctjuirc it. His munifieent donatiom. to 
this community are boture the eyes of ever)' one : 
and no one amongst us ever ceased, or ever will 
cease, to consider him, vntli the purest and most 
grateful sentimenU, our benefaeior. Until the 
cisposition of the National (io^ernm<*nt regarding 
this mat»t calonutuus event lie known, b> Mrciieof 
the IXvrec of the Legislature No. 31 1, of date tlic 
I5th <.>ctolx*r, 

“ // i» crtAriwrrf,— -1. To-rnorrow, by sun-riie, 
thirty-seven miuuto-guiis shall be tireil from the 
iMltcrus of thi:> town, ctjual to the number of 
yearn of the decuasc\l )H.'rsonage. — '2. All public 
oHice^, including all couitaof ju.sUt*e, shall uc'i»hut 
for the three following dayi,.— 3. Ail shops, except 
cliose for pros imuils and inedu'iiu’s, shall alMJ be 
kept shut ; and all sort» of musical mstruinents, 
all dauces customary m these days, all sorts of 
festivities and merriment in the public taverns, 
and every other s^m uf public amu.seuiunt, sliaU 
cease during the above-named period. — 1. A gene- 
nJ mourning stiall take place tor lwericy-<me das .. 
—3. Funeral cereiuonies aliail be (X'rfornied in all 
the churches." 

The Greclu have requcstetl and obtained the 
heart of Lord Byron, which wdl Iw placed in a 
mausoleum in tlu; country', the liberation of w hieli 
was his last wish. Iin» Ualy will brought to Eng- 
land. His lordship leav es one ilaughtfr, a niiiior. 

April 21 1 lOV'l. At Assaiaile, island ot Mull, the 
Rev. Dugald Campbell, minister of Kiltlmchcn, 
ID the 78th year ot his age, and o2d of lu.v luiiti- 
stry. 

Aftfw ]. At his residence in Argyllshire, John 
Macahstcr, Esq. of (Jour, ui *he 8Jd year of his 
age. 

2. In Russell Place, London. Arehitaiki Cullen, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, one of his Majc£t>’s 
Council, and youngest son of the celebrated Dr 
Cullen. 

— At Stewartficld, Mrs Elliot, of Woollie. 

— . At Edinburgh. Miss Mary' Buchanan, daugh- 
ter of the lute John liuchaium of Arnpriur, Kiiq. 

5. At Oklhainstocks Manse, Miss Mary Moore, 

daughter of the Rev. Robert Moore, minuter of 
Oldnamstocks. 

— At London, alter a very short illness, the 
widow of the Rij^t Hon. Wiliuun Windham, at 
an advanced agew 


5. At Brighton, James Patrick, the fifth son of 
James Loch, Esq. Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bu^, London. 

C. At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Mackenxie, second 
daughter of the late Kennctli Mackeniie, Esq. 
W. S. ^ 

— In Charles .Street, Mrs A.C. Littlejohn, wife 
of David Littlejohn, Esq. 

7. At (Jratihton M.'insc. Mrs Helena Brodic, 
Mr'ifc of the Rex. W'alU-r Fisher, minister of Cran- 
ston. 

S. Ill Duke Street, Leith, EJliza Giles, eldest 
daughter of Mr James Black, inerehant there. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr Jolm Guthrie, booksel- 
ler, agctl 77. 

11. \t Kilchriiuin M.iiise, Henry, fifth son of 
Mr 'rhomii*. Dallas, merctiant, Edinburgh. 

•— lu ('turiotteS(|uarc, in her JUth year, Jane, 
fourth diiughter of the Right Hon. David Ooyle, 
Lord Justice Clerk. 

yj. .\t North Charlotte Street, William, only 
son of Mr M illiam Tcniuiiit, jun. 

— Atliivcresk, lamis David Ramsay, the in- 
fant Mill of J. H. Home, of Longfunnachus. 

ir>. M Deanbank House, near Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam Hruee, Emj. upholsterer in Kiliiiburgh. 

— .\t I/unerick, Lieutenant Lorinier. 

14. At Cottar town of Logicalrnond, Eispetb 
Ttobi'Ttson. in the 100th year of her age. 

l(k At Edinburgh, Archibald Craufuird, Esq. 

w. s. 

17. At Boulognc-sur-Mer, the Countess of Glcn- 
cairn. Her lad) ship was sister to the Earl of 
Buchan. 

— At Kdiuliurgh. Andrew Kilgour, aged 19 
yearR. youngest son of Laurence Kilgour, King's 
kettle. Fife. 

— At laigic. Licutcuaut-Coluuel Thomas Kin- 
loeh, of Kline. 

— At Springkell, CharlcH Douglas Maxwell, 
fourth son of Lieuk-Gcneral Sir John Heron 
Maxwell, Bart- 

19. \t Wetter DuiUiingsmne, Mr John Hender- 
son, late of the New Clul), M Andrew's square. 

— At Ely, Mr Rolxrt Mattnmu. agetl 7’l years, 

— At McKit of Annan, David stcuart, Esq. for- 
rcerlv uu'K'haut in, and Lord Provost of Edin- 
buigfi, ageit )eitrs, 

i'd. At IJilmburgh, Mr Hugh Gray, solicitor at 
hiw. Hank street. 

21. '\t Belvldere, Kent, the Hon. S. E. Eardlcy, 
only M»n of Lord Eardley. 

— .\t Le.sliL', altera lingeiiug illness, Mr Dax id 
Laing, in his 22i\ year. 

I't'. At DumbaiUiu t'ustlc, the infant wn of T. 

Lester, Ksq. 

— Vt her hou^p, in North Nelson Streid, Mis* 
Kathenue (rilhland. daughter of the late James 
(Jillilaml, Jeweller. Edinbiirgh. 

20. .M^’.dtnhijrgh, Mr Henry Cummings, 
prompter of the Thealre-Uoynl, Edmhurgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Hutton, eldest 
daughter of the late John Hutton, Esrp merchant. 
Editdiurgh. 

— At (tlasgow, Wilhelmma Johnston, relict of 
the UU' Mr Jam*-* Maek’mtyre, Leith. 

— At Dr VVylieV, yueen --treet, ladlic* Gilles- 
pie, iluughtcr of the hiiv John Gillespie, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, 

2'h At 7, SI Anthony Place, William Laurie, 
student in medicine. 

— At Poitobello, Jam<^, eldest surviving non 
of James Jtoughcaii, Haddington. 

— ,\t hiR buiiiiC, in Forth Street, David Kin- 

ncar, Esq> banker. 

30. At Coates House, Major-frcneral Nicholas 
Carnegie, of the Hoo. East India Company's Ben- 
gal extabbshment. 

51. At btar Bank, Fife, Mr Thomas Erskinc 
PattuUo, aged )9, third son uf Robert I'attuUo, 

At No. 1, Leopold Place, Mrs Marga- 
ret Rooirai wife uf Mr Hugh Rnoch, late at Forth 
Bank. 

— Suddenly, at Clifton, Lieutenant-Colonel Sa- 
muel Hall, C. B. late his Majesty's t»5^ Regi- 
ment. 
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